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THE venerable and learned author of the following Commentary has 
produced a work which, it is believed, will stand comparison with 
any other of the present age for the comprehensive and masterly 
way in which he handles the many difficult and interesting ques- 
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from the earliest times around the Exposition of the Book of the 
Prophet Daniel. The Translator is glad of the opportunity of 
bringing this work under the notice of English readers. The 
severely critical and exegetical nature of the work precludes any 
attempt at elegance of style. The Translator’s aim has simply 
been to introduce the English student to Dr. Keil’s own modes 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I.—THE PERSON OF THE PROPHET. 


THE name bye04 or Na (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3), davujr, 
i.e. “God is my Judge,” or, if the * is the Yod compaginis, “ God is 
judging,” “ God will judge,” but not “ Judge of God,” is in the Old 
Testament borne by a son of David by Abigail (1 Chron. iii. 1), a 
Levite in the time of Ezra (Ezra viii. 2; Neh.x. 7 [6]), and by the 
prophet whose life and prophecies form the contents of this book. 
Of Daniel's life the following particulars are related :—From 
ch. i. 1-5 it appears that, along with other youths of the “king’s 
seed,” and of the most distinguished families of Israel, he was 
carried captive to Babylon, in the reign of Jehoiakim, by Nebu- 
thadnezzar, when he first came up against Jerusalem and took 
it, and that there, under the Chaldee name of Belteshazzar, he 
spent three years in acquiring a knowledge of Chaldee science 
and learning, that he might be prepared for serving in the king’s 
palace. Whether Daniel was of the “seed royal,” or only belonged 
to one of the most distinguished families of Israel, is not decided, 
inasmuch as there is no certain information regarding his descent. 
The statement of Josephus (Ant. x. 10,1), that he was é« rot 
Yedexiov yévous, is probably an opinion deduced from Dan. i. 3, 
and it is not much better established than the saying of Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Hores. 55,3) that his father was called 3aBadv, and 
that of the Pseudo-Epiphanius (de vita proph. ch. x.) that he was 
born at Upper Bethhoron, not far from Jerusalem. During the 
period set apart for his education, Daniel and his like-minded 
friends, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, who had received the 
Chaldee names Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, abstained, with 
the consent of their overseer, from the meat and drink provided for 
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them from the king’s table, lest they should thereby be defiled 
through contact with idolatry, and partook only of pulse and water. 
This stedfast adherence to the faith of their fathers was so 
blessed of God, that they were not only in bodily appearance fairer 
than the other youths who ate of the king’s meat, but they also 
made such progress in their education, that at the end of their 
years of training, on an examination of their attainments in the 
presence of the king, they far excelled all the Chaldean wise men 
throughout the whole kingdom (vers. 6-20). 

After this, in the second year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar, 
being troubled in spirit by a remarkable dream which he had 
dreamt, called to him all the astrologers and Chaldeans of Babylon, 
that they might tell him the dream and interpret it. They con- 
fessed their inability to fulfil his desire. The king’s dream and 
its interpretation were then revealed by God to Daniel, in answer 
to prayer, so that he could tell the matter to the king. On this 
account Nebuchadnezzar gave glory to the God of the Jews as the 
God of gods and the Revealer of hidden things, and raised Daniel to 
the rank of ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and chief 
president over all the wise men of Babylon. At the request of 
Daniel, he also appointed his three friends to be administrators 
over the province, so that Daniel remained in the king’s palace 
(ch. ii.). He held this office during the whole of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign, and interpreted, at a later period, a dream of great signi- 
ficance relative to a calamity which was about to fall upon the 
king (ch. iv.). 

After Nebuchadnezzai’s death he appears to have been deprived 
of his elevated rank, as the result of the change of government. 
But Belshazzar, having been alarmed during a riotons feast by 
the finger of a man’s hand writing on the wall, called to him the 
Chaldeans and astrologers. None of them was able to read and 
to interpret the mysterious writing. The king’s mother thereupon 
directed that Daniel should be called, and he read and interpreted 
the writing to the king. For this he was promoted by the king to 
be the third ruler of the kingdom, i.e. to be one of the three chief 
governors of the kingdom (ch.v.). This office he continued to hold 
under the Median king Darius. The other princes of the empire 
and the royal satraps sought to deprive him of it, but God the 
Lord in a wonderful manner saved him (ch. vi.) by His angel from 
the mouth of the lions; and he remained in office under the govern- 
ment of the Persian Cyrus (ch. vi. 29 [28]). 
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During this second half of his life Daniel was honoured by 
God with revelations regarding the development of the world- 
power in its different phases, the warfare between it and the 
kingdom of God, and the final victory of the latter over all hostile 
powers, These revelations are contained in ch. vii—xii. The 
last of them was communicated to him in the third year of Cyrus 
the king (ch. x. 1), te. in the second year after Cyrus had issued 
his edict (Ezra i.1 ff.) permitting the Jews to return to their own 
land and to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. Hence we learn 
that Daniel lived to see the beginning of the return of his people 
from their exile. He did not, however, return to his native land 
with the company that went up under Zernbbabel and Joshua, 
but remained in Babylon, and there ended his days, probably not 
long after the last of these revelations from God had been com- 
municated to him, which concluded with the command to seal up 
the book of his prophecies till the time of the end, and with the 
charge, rich in its comfort, to go in peace to meet his death, and 
to await the resurrection from the dead at the end of the days (ch. 
xii. 4,13). If Daniel was a youth (79, i. 4, 10) of from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age at the time of his being carried captive into 
Chaldea, and died in the faith of the divine promise soon after 
the last revelation made to him in the third year (ch. x. 1) of king 
Cyrus, then he must have reached the advanced age of at least 
ninety years. 

The statements of this book regarding his righteousness and 
piety, as also regarding his wonderful endowment with wisdom to 
reveal hidden things, receive a powerful confirmation from the 
language of his contemporary Ezekiel (ch. xiv. 14, 20), who men- 
tions Daniel along with Noah and Job asa pattern of righteonsness 
of life pleasing to God, and (ch. xxviii. 3) speaks of his wisdom as 
above that of the princes of Tyre. If we consider that Ezekiel 
gave expression to the former of these statements fourteen years, 
and to the other eighteen years, after Daniel had been carried 
captive to Babylon, and also that the former statement was made 
eleven, and the latter fifteen years, after his elevation to the rank of 
president of the Chaldean wise men, then it will in no way appear 
surprising to us to find that the fame of his righteousness and his 
wonderful wisdom was so spread abroad among the Jewish exiles, 
that Ezekiel was able to point to him as a bright example of these 
virtues. When now God gave him, under Belshazzar, a new oppor- 
tunity, by reading and interpreting the mysterious handwriting on 
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the wall, of showing his supernatural prophetic gifts, on account of 
which he was raised by the king to one of the highest offices of 
state in the kingdom; when, moreover, under the Median king 
Darius the machinations of his enemies against his life were frus- 
trated by his wonderful deliverance from the jaws of the lions, and 
he not only remained to hoary old age to hold that high office, but 
also received from God revelations regarding the development of 
the world-power and of the kingdom of God, which in precision 
excel all the predictions of the prophets,—then it could not fail but 
that a life so rich in the wonders of divine power and grace should 
not only attract the attention of his contemporaries, but also that after 
his death it should become a subject of wide-spread fame, as appears 
from the apocryphal: addition to his book in the Alexandrine 
translation of it, and in the later Jewish Haggada, and be enlarged 
upou by the church fathers, and even by Mohammedan authors. 
Cf. Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. s.v. Daniel, and Delitzsch, de Habacuct 
Proph. vita atque etate, Lys. 1842, p. 24 sqq. 

Regarding the end of Daniel's life and his burial nothing cer- 
tain is known. The Jewish report of his return to his fatherland 
(cf. Carpzov, Introd. iii. p. 239 sq.) has as little historical value as 
that which relates that he died in Babylon, and was buried in the 
king’s sepulchre (Pseud.-Epiph.), or that his grave was in Susa 
(Abulph. and Benjamin of Tudela). 

In direct opposition to the wide-spread reports which bear testi- 
mouy to the veneration with which the prophet was regarded, stands 
the modern naturalistic criticism, which, springing from antipathy 
to the miracles of the Bible, maintains that the prophet never 
existed at all, but that his life and labours, as they are recorded in 
this book, are the mere invention of a Jew of the time of the Macca- 
bees, who attributed his fiction to Daniel, deriving the name from 


some unknown hero of mythic antiquity (Bleek, von Lengerke, 
Hitzig) or of the Assyrian exile (Ewald). 


II.— DANIEL’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Though Daniel lived during the Babylonian exile yet it was not 
as in the case of Ezekiel, in the midst of his countrymen who had 
been carried into captivity, but at the court of the ruler be the world 
and in the service of the state. To comprehend his work for the 
kingdom of God in this situation, we must first of 


all endeavour ¢ 
make clear the significance of the Babylonian exile, not only for the 
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people of Israel, but also for the heathen nations, with reference to 
the working out of the divine counsel for the salvation of the hnman 
race. 

Let us first fix our attention on the significance of the exile for 
Israel, the people of God under the Old Covenant. The destruction 
of the kingdom of Judah and the deportation of the Jews into 
Babylonish captivity, not only put an end to the independence of 
the covenant people, but also to the continuance of that constitution 
of the kingdom of God which was founded at Sinai; and that not 
only temporarily, but for ever, for in its integrity it was never 
restored. God the Lord had indeed, in the foundation of the Old 
Covenant, through the institution of circumcision as a sign of the 
covenant for the chosen people, given to the patriarch Abraham the 
promise that He would establish His covenant with him and his 
seed as an everlasting covenant, that He would be a God to them, 
and would give them the land of Canaan as a perpetual possession 
(Gen. xvii. 18, 19). Accordingly, at the establishment of this 
covenant with the people of Israel by Moses, the fundamental 
arrangements of the covenant constitution were designated as 
everlasting institutions (poiy npn or ph); as, for example, the ar- 
rangements connected with the feast of the passover (Ex. xii. 14, 
17, 24), the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 29, 31, 34), and the other 
feasts (Lev. xxiii. 14, 21, 31, 41), the most important of the arrange- 
ments concerning the offering of sacrifice (Lev. iii. 17, vil. 34, 36, 
x. 15; Num. xv. 15, xviii. 8, 11, 19), and concerning the duties 
and rights of the priests (Ex. xxvii. 21, xxviii. 43, xxix. 28, xxx. 
21), ete. God fulfilled His promise. He not only delivered the 
tribes of Israel from their bondage in Egypt by the wonders of 
His almighty power, and put them in possession of the land of 
Canaan, but He also protected them there against their enemies, 
and gave to them afterwards in David a king who ruled over them 
according to His will, overcame all their enemies, and made Israel 
powerful and prosperous. Moreover He gave to this king, His 
servant David, who, after he had vanquished all his enemies round 
about, wished to build a house for the Lord that His name might 
dwell there, the Great Promise: “ When thy days be fulfilled, and 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, 
which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his king- 
dom. He shall build an house for my name, and I will establish 
the throne of his kingdom for ever. I will be his Father, and he 
shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with 
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the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of men: but 
my mercy shall not depart away from him. . . - And thine house 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thee: thy 
throne shall be established for ever” (2 Sam. vil. 12-16). Where- 
fore after David’s death, when his son Solomon built the temple, 
the word of the Lord came to him, saying, “If thou wilt walk in 
my statutes, . . . then will I perform my word unto thee which IT 
spake unto David thy father, and I will dwell among the children 
of Israel, and will not forsake my people Israel” (1 Kings vi. 12, 
13). After the completion of the building of the temple the glory 
of the Lord filled the house, and God appeared to Solomon the 
second time, renewing the assurance, “ If thou wilt walk before me 
as David thy father walked, . . . then I will establish the throne of 
thy kingdom upon Israel for ever, as I promised to David thy 
father” (1 Kings ix. 2-5). The Lord was faithful to this His 
word to the people of Israel, and to the seed of David. When 
Solomon in his old age, through the influence of his foreign wives, 
was induced to sanction the worship of idols, God visited the king’s 
house with chastisement, by the revolt of the ten tribes, which took 
place after Solomon’s death; but He gave to his son Rehoboam the 
kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, with the metropolis Jerusalem 
and the temple, and He preserved this kingdom, notwithstanding 
the constantly repeated declension of the king and the people into 
idolatry, even after the Assyrians had destroyed the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, whom they carried into captivity. But at length 
Judah also, through the wickedness of Manasseh, filled up the 
measure of its iniquity, and brought upon itself the judgment of 
the dissolution of the kingdom, and the carrying away of the in- 
habitants into captivity into Babylon. 

In his last address and warning to the people against their 
continued apostasy from the Lord their God, Moses had, among 
other severe chastisements that would fall upon them, threatened 
this as the last of the punishments with which God would visit 
them. This threatening was repeated by all the prophets; but at 
the same time, following the example of Moses, they further 
announced that the Lord would again receive into His favour 
His people driven into exile, if, hambled under their sufferings, 
they would turn again unto Him; that He would gather them 
together from the heathen lands, and bring them back to their 
own land, and renew them by His Spirit, and would then erect 
anew in all its glory the kingdoin of David under the Messiah. 
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Thus Micah not only prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the temple, and the leading away into captivity of the 
daughters of Zion (ch. iii. 12, iv. 10), but also the return from 
Babylon and the restoration of the former dominion of the 
daughters of Jerusalem, their victory over all their enemies under 
the sceptre of the Ruler who would go forth from Bethlehem, 
and the exaltation of the mountain of the house of the Lord 
above all mountains and hills in the last days (ch. v..1 ff., iv. 
1 ff.). Isaiah also announced (ch. xl.-Ixvi.) the deliverance of 
Israel out of Babylon, the building up of the ruins of Jerusalem 
and Judah, and the final glory of Zion through the creation of new 
heavens and a new earth. Jeremiah, in like manner, at the be- 
ginning of the Chaldean catastrophe, not only proclaimed to the: 
people who had become ripe for the judgment, the carrying away 
into Babyion by Nebuchadnezzar, and the continuance of the 
exile for the space of seventy years, but he also prophesied the 
destruction of Babylon after the end of the seventy years, and 
the return of the people of Judah and Israel who might survive 
to the land of their fathers, the rebuilding of the desolated city, 
and the manifestation of God’s grace toward them, by His 
entering into a new covenant with them, and writing His law 
upon their hearts and forgiving their sins (ch. xxv. 29-31). 
Hence it evidently appears that the abolition of the Israelitish 
theocracy, through the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
the carrying away of the people into exile by the Chaldeans, 
in consequence of their continued unfaithfulness and the trans- 
gression of the laws of the covenant on the part of Israel, was 
foreseen in the gracious counsels of God; and that the perpetual 
duration of the covenant of grace, as such, was not dissolved, but 
only the then existing condition of the kingdom of God was 
changed, in order to winnow that perverse people, who, notwith- 
standing all the chastisements that had hitherto fallen upon them, 
had not in earnest turned away from their idolatry, by that the 
severest of all the judgments that had been threatened them; to 
exterminate by the sword, by famine, by the plague, and by other 
calamities, the incorrigible mass of the people; and to prepare the 
better portion of them, the remnant who might repent, as a holy 
seed to whom God might fulfil His covenant promises. 
Accordingly the exile forms a great turning-point in the 
development of the kingdom of God which He had founded in 
Israel. With that event the form of the theocracy established at 
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Sinai comes to an end, and then begins the period of the transi- 
tion to a new form, which was to be established by Chirist, and 
has been actually established by Him. The form according to 
which the people of God constituted an earthly kingdom, taking 
its place beside the other kingdoms of the nations, was not agai 
restored after the termination of the seventy years of the desola- 
tions of Jerusalem and Judah, which had been prophesied by 
Jeremiah, because the Old Testament theocracy had served its 
end. God the Lord had, during its continuance, showed daily not 
only that He was Israel’s God, a merciful and gracious God, who 
was faithful to His covenant towards those who feared Him and 
walked in His commandments and laws, and who could make His 
people great and glorious, and had power to protect them against 
all their enemies; but also that He was a miglity and a jealous 
God, who visits the blasphemers of His holy name according to 
their iniquity, and is able to fulfil His threatenings no less than 
His promises. It was necessary that the people of Israel should 
know by experience that a transgressing of the covenant and a 
turning away from the service of God does not lead to safety, but 
hastens onward to ruin; that deliverance from sin, and salvation 
life and happiness, can be found only with the Lord who is rich 
in grace and in faithfulness, and can only be reached by a humble 
walking according to His commandments. 

The restoration of the Jewish state after the exile was not a 
re-establishment of the Old Testament kingdom of God. When 
Cyrus granted liberty to the Jews to return to their own land, and 
commanded them to rebuild the temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem, 
only a very small band of captives returned; the greater part 
remained scattered among the heathen. Even those who went 
home from Babylon to Canaan were not set free from subjection 
to the heathen world-power, but remained, in the land which the 
Lord had given to their fathers, servants to it. Though now 
again the ruined walls of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah were 
restored, and the temple also was rebuilt, and the offering up of 
sacrifice renewed, yet the glory of the Lord did not again enter 
into the new temple, which was also without the ark of the 
covenant and the mercy-seat, so as to hallow it as the place of His 
gracious presence among His people. The temple worship aniong 
the Jews after the captivity was without its soul, the real presence 
of the Lord in the sanctuary; the high priest could no long 
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atoning blood of the sacrifice toward the ark of the covenant, and 
to accomplish the reconciliation of the congregation with their God, 
and could no longer find out, by means of the Urim and Thummim, 
the will of the Lord. When Nehemiah had finished the restoration 
of the walls of Jerusalem, prophecy ceased, the revelations of the 
Old Covenant came to a final end, and the period of expectation 
(during which no prophecy was given) of the promised Deliverer, 
of the seed of David, began. When this Deliverer appeared in 
Jesus Christ, and the Jews did not recognise Him as their Savionr, 
but rejected Him and put Him to death, they were at length, on 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by the Romans, 
scattered throughout the whole world, and to this day they live in 
a state of banishment from the presence of the Lord, till they return 
to Christ, and through faith in Him again enter into the kingdom 
of God and be blessed. 

The space of 500 years, from the end of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity to the appearance of Christ, can be considered as the last 
period of the Old Covenant only in so far asin point of time it 
precedes the foundation of the New Covenant; but it was in reality, 
for that portion of the Jewish people who had returned to Judea, 
no deliverance from subjection to the power of the heathen, no 
re-introdnction into the kingdom of God, but only a period of transi- 
tion from the Old to the New Covenant, during which Israel were 
prepared for the reception of the Deliverer coming out of Zion. 
In this respect this period may be compared with the forty, or 
more accurately, the thirty-eight years of the wanderings of Israel 
in the Arabian desert. As God did not withdraw all the tokens of 
His gracious covenant from the race that was doomed to die in the 
wilderness, but guided them by His pillar of cloud and fire, and 
gave them manna to eat, so He gave grace to those who had re- 
turned from Baby!on to Jernsalem to build again the temple and 
to restore the sacrificial service, whereby they prepared themselves 
for the appearance of Him who should build the true temple, and 
make an everlasting atonement by the offering up of His life as 
a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

If the prophets before the captivity, therefore, connect the 
deliverance of Israel from Babylon and their return to Canaan im- 
mediately with the setting up of the kingdom of God in its glory, 
without giving any indication that between the end of the Babylonish 
exile and the appearance of the Messiah a long period would inter- 
vene, this uniting together of the two events is not to be explained only 
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from the perspective and apotelesmatic character of the prophecy, 
but has its foundation in the very nature of the thing itself. The 
prophetic perspective, by virtue of which the inward eye of the seer 
beholds only the elevated summits of historical events as they 
unfold themselves, and not the valleys of the common incidents of 
history which lie between these heights, is indeed peculiar to pro- 
phecy in general, and accounts for the circumstance that the pro- 
phecies as a rule give no fixed dates, and apotelesmatically bind 
together the points of history which open the way to the end, with 
the end itself. But this formal peculiarity of prophetic contem- 
plation we must not extend to the prejndice of the actual truth of the 
prophecies. The fact of the uniting together of the future glory 
of the kingdom of God under the Messiah with the deliverance 
of Israel from exile, has perfect historical veracity. The banish- 
ment of the covenant people from the land of the Lord and their 
subjection to the heathen, was not only the last of those judg- 
ments which God had threatened against His degenerate people, 
but it also continues till the perverse rebels are exterminated, and 
the penitents are turned with sincere hearts to God the Lord and 
are saved through Christ. Consequently the exile was for Israel 
the last space for repentance which God in His faithfulness to His 
covenant granted to them. Whoever is not brought by this severe 
chastisement to repentance and reformation, but continues opposed 
to the gracious will of God, on him falls the judgment of death; 
and only they who turn themselves to the Lord, their God and 
Saviour, will be saved, gathered from among the heathen, brought 
in within the bonds of the covenant of grace through Christ, and 
become partakers of the promised riches of grace in His king 
dom. 

But with the Babylonish exile of Israel there also arises for 
the heathen nations a turning-point of marked importance for their 
future history. So long as Israel formed within the borders of 
their own separated land a peculiar people, under immediate divine 
guidance, the heathen nations dwelling around came into manifold 
hostile conflicts with them, while God used them as a rod of cor- 
rection for His rebellious people. Thongh they were often at war 
among themselves, yet, in general separated from each other, each 
nation developed itself according to its own proclivities. Besides, 
from ancient times the greater kingdoms on the Nile and the 
Euphrates had for centuries striven to raise their power, enlarging 
themselves into world-powers ; while the Phoenicians on the Medi- 
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terranean sea-coast gave themselves to commerce, and souglit to 
enrich themselves with the treasures of the earth. In this develop- 
ment the smaller as well as the larger nations gradually acquired 
strength. God had permitted each of them to follow its own way, 
and had conferred on them much good, that they might seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him; but the 
principle of sin dwelling within them had poisoned their natural 
development, so that they went farther and farther away from the 
living God and from everlasting good, sunk deeper and deeper 
into idolatry and immorality of every kind, and went down with 
rapid steps toward destruction. Then God began to winnow the 
nations of the world by His great jndgments. The Chaldeans 
raised themselves, under energetic leaders, to be a world-power, 
which not only overthrew the Assyrian kingdom and subjugated 
all the lesser nations of Hither Asia, but also broke the power of 
the Plienicians and Egyptians, and brought under its dominion 
all the civilised peoples of the East. With the monarcliy founded 
by Nebuchadnezzar it raised itself in the rank of world-powers, 
which within not long intervals followed each other in quick suc- 
cession, until the Roman world-monarchy arose, by which all the 
civilised nations of antiquity were subdued, and under which the 
ancient world came to a close, at the appearance of Christ. These 
world-kingdoms, which destroyed one another, each giving place, 
after a short existence, to its successor, which in its turn also was 
overthrown by another that followed, led the nations, on the one 
side, to the knowledge of the helplessness and the vanity of their 
idols, and taught them the fleeting nature and the nothingness of 
all earthly greatness and glory, and, on the other side, placed limits 
to the egoistical establishment of the different nations in their 
separate interests, and the deification of their peculiarities in edu- 
cation, culture, art, and science, and thereby prepared the way, by 
means of the spreading abroad of the language and customs of the 
physically or intellectually dominant people among all the different 
nationalities united under one empire, for the removal of the par- 
ticularistic isolation of the tribes separated from them by language 
and customs, and for the re-uniting together into one universal 
family of the scattered tribes of the human race. Thus they 
opened the way for the revelation of the divine plan of salvation 
to all peoples, whilst they shook the faith of the heathen in their 
gods, destroyed the frail supports of heathen religion, and awak- 
ened the longing for the Saviour from sin, death, and destruction. 
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But God, the Lord of heaven and earth, revealed to the heathen 
His eternal Godhead and His invisible essence, not only by His 
almighty government in the disposal of the affairs of their history, 
but He also, in every great event in the historical development of 
humanity, announced His will through that people whom He had 
chosen as the depositaries of His salvation. Already the patriarchs 
had, by their lives and by their fear of God, taught the Canaanites 
the name of the Lord so distinctly, that they were known amongst 
them as “ princes of God” (Gen. xxiii. 6), and in their God they 
acknowledged the most high God, the Creator of heaven and earth 
(Gen. xiv. 19, 22). Thus, when Moses was sent to Pharaoh to 
announce to him the will of God regarding the departure of the 
people of Israel, and when Pharaoh refused to listen to the will of 
God, his land and his people were so struck by the wonders of the 
divine omnipotence, that not only the Egyptians learned to fear 
the God of Israel, but the fear and dread of Him also fell on the 
princes of Edom and Moab, and on all the inhabitants of Canaan 
(Ex. xv. 14 ff.). Afterwards, when Israel came to the borders of 
Canaan, and the king of Moab, in conjunction with the princes of 
Midian, brought the famed soothsayer Balaam out of Mesopotamia 
that he might destroy the people of God with his curse, Balaam 
was constrained to predict, according to the will of God, to the 
king and his counsellors the victorious power of Israel over all 
their enemies, and the subjection of all the heathen nations (Num. 
xxil.—xxiv.). In the age succeeding, God the Lord showed Him- 
self to the nations, as often as they assailed Israel contrary to His 
will, as an almighty God who can destroy all His enemies; and 
even the Israelitish prisoners of war were the means of making 
known to the heathen the great name of the God of Israel, as the 
history of the cure of Naaman the Syrian by means of Elisha 
shows (2 Kings v.). This knowledge of the living, all-powerful 
God could not but be yet more spread abroad among the heathen 
by the leading away captive of the tribes of Israel and of Judah 
into Assyria and Chaldea. 

But fully to prepare, by the exile, the people of Israel as well as 
the heathen world for the appearance of the Saviour of all nations 
and for the reception of the gospel, the Lord raised up prophets, 
who not only preached His law and His justice among the covenant 
people scattered among the heathen, and made more widely known 
the counsel of His grace, but also bore witness by word and deed, in 
the presence of the heathen rulers of the world, of the cmnipotence 
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and glory of God, the Lord of heaven and earth. This mission was 
discharged by Ezekiel and Daniel. God placed the prophet Ezekiel 
among his exiled fellow-countrymen as a watchman over the house 
of Israel, that he might warn the godless, proclaim to them con- 
tinually the judgment which would fall upon them and destroy 
their vain hopes of a speedy liberation from bondage and a return 
to their fatherland; but to the God-fearing, who were bowed 
down under the burden of their sorrows and were led to doubt 
the covenant faithfnlness of God, he was commissioned to testify 
the certain fnlfilment of the predictions of the earlier prophets as 
to the restoration and bringing to its completion of the kingdom 
of God. A different situation was appointed by God to Daniel. 
His duty was to proclaim before the throne of the rnlers of this 
world the glory of the God of Israel as the God of heaven 
and earth, in opposition to false gods; to announce to those in- 
vested with worldly might and dominion the subjugation of all 
the kingdoms of this world by the everlasting kingdom of God; 
and to his own people the continuance of their afflictions under the 
oppression of the world-power, as well as the fulfilment of the 
gracious counsels of God throngh the blotting out of all sin, the 
establishment of an everlasting righteonsness, the fulfilling of all 
the prophecies, and the setting up of a true holy of holies. 


IlI.—THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE BOOK OF 
DANIEL. 


The book begins (ch. i.) with the account of Daniel’s being 
carried away to Babylon, his appointment and education for the 
service of the court of the Chaldean king by a three years’ course 
of instruction in the literature and wisdom of the Chaldeans, and 
his entrance on service in the king’s palace. This narative, by 
its closing (ver. 21) statement that Daniel continued in this office 
till the first year of king Cyrus, and still more by making manifest 
his firm fidelity to the law of the true God and his higher enlighten- 
ment in the meaning of dreams and visions granted to him on 
account of this fidelity, as well as by the special mention of his 
three like-minded friends, is to be regarded as a historico-biogra- 
phical introduction to the book, showing how Daniel, nnder the 
divine gnidance, was prepared, along with his friends, for that 
calling in which, as prophet at the court of the rulers of the world, he 
might bear testimony to the omnipotence and the infallible wisdom 
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of the God of Israel. This testimony is given in the following 
book. Ch. ii. contains a remarkable dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which none of the Chaldean wise men could tell to the king or 
interpret. But God made it known to Daniel in answer to prayer, 
so that he could declare and explain to the king the visions he saw 
in his dream, representing the four great world-powers, and their 
destruction by the everlasting kingdom of God. Ch. iii. describes 
the wonderful deliverance of Daniel’s three friends from the 
burning fiery furnace into which they were thrown, because they 
would not bow down to the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar 
had set up. Ch. iv. (in Heb. text iii. 31-iv. 34) contains an edict 
promulgated by Nebuchadnezzar to all the peoples and nations of 
his kingdom, in which he made known to them a remarkable 
dream which had been interpreted to him by Daniel, and its fulfil- 
ment to him in his temporary derangement,—a beast’s heart having 
been given unto him as a punishment for his haughty self-deifica- 
tion,—-and his recovery from that state in consequence of his 
humbling himself under the hand of the almighty God. Ch. v. 
makes mention of a wonderful handwriting which appeared on 
the wall during a riotous feast, and which king Belshazzar saw, 
and the interpretation of it by Daniel. Ch. vi. narrates Daniel's 
miraculous deliverance from the den of lions into which the Median 
king Darius had thrown him, because he had, despite of the king’s 
command to the contrary, continued to pray to his God. 

The remaining chapters contain visions and divine revelations 
regarding the development of the world-powers and of the kingdom 
of God vouchsafed to Daniel. The seventh sets forth a vision, in 
which, under the image of four ravenous beasts rising up out of 
the tronbled sea, are represented the four world-powers following 
one another. The judgment which would fall upon them is also 
revealed. The eighth contains a vision of the Medo-Persian and 
Greek world-powers under the image of a rain and a he-goat 
respectively, and of the enemy and desolater of the sanctuary and 
of the people of God arising out of the last named kingdom ; 
the ninth, the revelation of the seventy weeks appointed for the 
development and the completion of the kingdom of God, which 
Daniel received in answer to earnest prayer for the pardon of 
his people and the _Testoration of Jerusalem; and, finally, ch. 
X.-XI]. contain a vision, granted in the third year of the reign of 
Cyrus, with further disclosures regarding the Persian and the 
Grecian world-powers, and the wars of the kingdoms of the north 
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and the south, springing out of the latter of these powers, for the 
supreme authority and the dominion over the Holy Land; the 
oppression that would fall on the saints of the Most High at the 
time of the end; the destruction of the last enemy under the stroke 
of divine judgment; and the completion of the kingdom of God, 
by the rising again from the dead of some to everlasting life, and 
of some to shame and everlasting contempt. 

The book has commonly been divided into two parts, consisting 
of six chapters each (e.g. by Ros., Maur., Havern., Hitz., Ziindel, 
ete.). The first six are regarded as historical, and the remaining 
six as prophetical ; or the first part is called the “ book of history,” 
the second, the “book of visions.” But this division corresponds 
neither with the contents nor with the formal design of the book. 
If we consider the first chapter and its relation to the whole: 
already stated, we cannot discern a substantial reason for regarding 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the image representing the monarchies 
(ch. ii.), which with its interpretation was revealed to Daniel in a 
night vision (ch. ii. 19), as an historical narration, and Daniel’s 
dream-vision of the four world-powers symbolized by ravenous 
beasts, which an angel interpreted to him, as a prophetic vision, 
since the contents of both chapters are essentially alike. The 
circumstance that in ch. ii. it is particularly related how the 
‘Chaldean wise men, who were summoned by Nubuchadnezzar, 
could neither relate nor interpret the dream, and on that account 
were threatened with death, and were partly visited with punish- 
ment, does not entitle us to refuse to the dream and its contents, 
which were revealed to Daniel in a night vision, the character of a 
prophecy. In addition to this, ch. vii., inasmuch as it is written 
in the Chaldee language and that Daniel speaks in it in the third 
person (ch. vii. 1, 2), naturally connects itself with the chapters 
preceding (ch. ii._vi.), and separates itself from those which follow, 
in which Daniel speaks in the first person and uses the Hebrew 
language. On these grounds, we must, with Aub. Klief., and 
Kran., regard ch. ii., which is written in Chaldee, as belonging 
to the first part of the book, viz. ch. ii—vii., and ch. vili—xii., 
which are written in Hebrew, as constituting the second part; 
and the propriety of this division we must seek to vindicate by 
an examination of the contents of both of the parts. 

Kranichfeld (das Buch Daniel erklért) thus explains the 
distinction between the two parts:—The first presents the suc- 
cessive development of the whole heathen world power, and its 
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relation to Israel, till the time of the Messianic kingdom (ch. ii. 
and vii.), but lingers particularly in the period lying at the 
beginning of this development, i.e. in the heathen kingdoms 
standing nearest the exiles, namely, the Chaldean kingdom and 
that of the Medes which subdned it (ch. vi.). The second part (ch. 
viii.-xii.), on the contrary, passing from the Chaldean kingdom, 
lingers on the development of the heathen world-power towards 
the time of its end, in the Javanic form of power, and on the Median 
and Persian kingdom only in so far as it immediately precedes the 
unfolding of the power of Javan. But, setting aside this explana- 
~ tion of the world-kingdoms, with which we do not agree, the 
contents of ch. ix. are altogether overlooked in this view of the 
relations between the two parts, inasmuch as this chapter does not 
treat of the development of the heathen world-power, but of the 
kingdom of God and of the time of its consummation determined 
by God. If we inspect more narrowly the contents of the /irst 
part, we find an interruption of the chronological order pervading 
the book, inasmuch as events (ch. vi.) belonging to the time of 
the Median king Darius are recorded before the visions (ch. vii. 
and viii.) in the first and third year of the Chaldean king Bel- 
shazzar. The placing of these events before that vision can have 
no other gronnd than to allow historical incidents of a like kind 
to be recorded together, and then the visions granted to Daniel, 
without any interruption. Hence has arisen the appearance of the 
book’s being divided into two parts, an historical and a prophetical. 

In order to discover a right division, we must first endeavour 
to make clear the meaning of the historical incidents recorded 
in ch, iil.—vi., that we may determine their relations to the visions 
in ch. ii. and vii. The two intervening chapters iv. and v. are like 
the second chapter in this, that they speak of revelations which the 
possessors of the world-power received, and that, too, revelations of 
the judgment which they drew upon themselves by their boastful 
pride and violence against the sanctnaries of the living God. To 
Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of the world-power, when he boasted 
(ch. iv.) of the building of great Babylon as a royal residence by 
his great might, it was revealed in a dream that he should be cast 
down from his height and debased among the beasts of the field, 
till he should learn that the Most High rules over the kingdom of 
men. To king Belshazzar (ch. v.), in the midst of his riotous 
banquet, at which he desecrated the vessels of the holy temple at 
Jerusalem, was revealed, by means of a handwriting on the wall, 
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his death and the destruction of his kingdom. To both of these 
kings Daniel had to explain the divine revelation, which soon after 
was fulfilled. The other two chapters (iii. and vi.) make known 
the attempts of the rulers of the world to compel the servants of 
the Lord to offer supplication to them and to their images, and 
the wonderful deliverance from death which the Lord vouchsafed 
to the faithful confessors of His name. These four events have, 
besides their historical value, a prophetical import : they show how 
the world-rulers, when they misuse their power for self-idolatry and 
in opposition to the Lord and His servants, will be humbled and 
cast down by God, while, on the contrary, the trne confessors of 
His name will be wonderfully protected and upheld. For the sake 
of presenting this prophetic meaning, Daniel has recorded these 
‘events and incidents in his prophetical book; and, on chronological 
and essential grounds, has introduced ch. ii. and vii. between the 
visions, so as to define more clearly the position of the world-power 
in relation to the kingdom of God. Thus the whole of the first 
part (ch. iivii.) treats of the world-power and its development 
in relation to the kingdom of God; and we can say with Kliefoth,! 
that “ chapter second gives a survey of the whole historical evolu- 
tion of the world-power, which survey ch. vii., at the close of this 
part, further extends, while the intermediate chapters iti.—vi. show 
in concrete outlines the nature and kind of the world-power, and. 
its conduct in opposition to the people of God.” 

If we now fix our attention on the second part, ch. viii—xil., it 
will appear that in the visions, ch, vili. and x.—xii., are prophesied 
oppressions of the people of God by a powerful enemy of God and His 
saints, who would arise out of the third world-kingdom ; which gave 
occasion to Auberlen? to say that the first part unfolds and presents to 
view the whole development of the world-powers from a universal 
historical point of view, and shows how the kingdom of God would 
in the end triumph over them ; that the second part, on the contrary, 
places before our eyes the unfolding of the world-powers in their 
relation to Israel in the nearer future before the predicted (ch. ix.) 
appearance of Christ in the flesh. This designation of the distinction 
between the two parts accords with that already acknowledged by 
me, yet on renewed reflection it does not accord with the recognised 


1 Das Buch Daniels tibers. u. erkl. 

2 Der Proph. Daniel u. die Offend. Johannis, p. 38, der 2 Auf. (The Pro 
phecies of Daniel, and the Revelations of Jorn. Published by Messrs. T. and T 
Clark, Edinburgh.) 
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reference of ch. ix. 24-27 to the first appearance of Christ in the 
flesh, nor with ch. xi. 36—-xii. 7, which prophesies of Antichrist. 
Rather, as Klief. has also justly remarked, the second part treats of 
the kingdom of God, and its development in relation to the world-power. 
“ As the second chapter forms the central-point of the first part, so 
does the ninth chapter of the second part, gathering all the rest 
around it. And asthe second chapter presents the while historical 
evolution of the world-power from the days of Daniel to the end, 
so, on the other hand, the ninth chapter presents the whole historical 
evolution of the kingdom of God from the days of Daniel to the 
end.” But the preceding vision recorded in ch. viii., and that which 
follows in ch. x.—xii., predict a violent incursion of an insolent 
enemy rising out of the Javanic world-kingdom against the king- 
dom of God, which will terminate in his own destruction at the 
time appointed by God, and, as a comparison of ch. viii. and vii. 
and of ch. xi. 21-35 with 36-44 and ch. xii. 1-3 shows, will bea type 
of the assault of the last enemy, in whom the might of the fourth 
world-power reaches its highest point of hostility against the king- 
dom of God, but who in the final judgment will also be destroyed. 
These two visions, the second of which is but a further unfolding 
of the first, could not but show to the people of God what wars and 
oppressions they would have to encounter in the near and the 
remote future for their sanctification, and for the confirmation of 
their faith, till the final perfecting of the kingdom of God by the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment of the world, and at 
the same time strengthen the true servants of God with the assur- 
ance of final victory in these severe conflicts. 

With this view of the contents of the book the form in which 
the prophecies are given stands also in harmony. In the first part, 
which treats of the world-power, Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of 
the world-power, is the receiver of the revelation. To him was 
communicated not only the prophecy (ch. iv.) relating to himself 
personally, but also that which comprehended the whole develop- 
ment of the world-power (ch. ii.) ; while Daniel received only the 
revelation (ch. vil.) specially bearing on the relation of the world- 
power in its development to the kingdom of God, in a certain 
measure for the confirmation of the revelation communicated .to 
Nebuchadnezzar. Belshazzar also, as the bearer of the world- 
power, received (ch. v.) a revelation from God. In the second 
part, on the contrary, which treats of the development of the king- 
dom of God, Daniel, “ who is by birth and by faith a member of 
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the kingdom of God,” alone receives a prophecy.—With this the 
change in the language of the book agrees. The first part (ch. ii— 
vii.), treating of the world-power and its development, is written in 
Chaldee, which is the language of the world-power; the second 
part (ch. viii—xii.), treating of the kingdom of God and its develop- 
ment, as also the first chapter, which shows how Daniel the Israelite 
was called to be a prophet by God, is written in the Hebrew, which 
is the language of the people of God. This circumstance denotes 
that in the first part the fortunes of the world-power, and that in 
the second part the development of the kingdom of God, is the 
subject treated of (cf. Auber. p. 39, Klief. p. 44). 

From these things we arrive at the certainty that the book of 
Daniel forms an organic whole, as is now indeed generally acknow- 
ledged, and that it was composed by a prophet according to a plan 
resting on higher illumination. 


IV.—THE GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


The book of Daniel, in its historical and prophetical contents, 
corresponds to the circumstances of the times under which, accord- 
ing to its statements, it sprang up, as also to the place which the 
receiver of the vision, called the prophet Daniel (ch. vii. 2, viii. 1, 


1 Kranichfeld (d. B. Daniels, p. 53) seeks to explain this interchange of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee (Aramean) languages by supposing that the decree of 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iii. 81 {iv. 1] ff.) to his people, and also his conversation 
with the Chaldeans (ch. ii. 4-11), were originally in the Aramaic language, and 
that the author was led from this to make use of this language throughout one 
part of his book, as was the case with Ezra, e.g. ch. iv. 23 ff. And the con- 
tinuous use of the Aramaic language in one whole part of the book will be 
sufficiently explained, if it were composed during a definite epoch, within which 
the heathen oppressors as such, and the heathen persecution, stand everywhere 
in the foreground, namely in the time of the Chaldean supremacy, on which the 
Median made no essential change. Thus the theocrat, writing at this time, 
composed his reports in the Aramaic language in order to make them effective 
among the Chaldeans, because they were aimed against their enmity and 
hostility as well as against that of their rulers. But this explanation fails from 
this circumstance, that in the third year of Belshazzar the vision granted to 
Daniel (ch. viii.) is recorded in the Hebrew language, while, on the contrary, the 
later events which occurred in the night on which Belshazzar was slain (ch. v.) 
are described in the Chaldee language. The use of the Hebrew lanouage in the 
vision (ch. viii.) cannot be explained on Kranichfeld’s supposition, for that vision 
is so internally related to the one recorded in the Chaldee language in the 
seventh chapter, that no ground can be discerned for the change of language 
in these two chapters. 
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ix. 2, x.2ff.), occupied during the exile. If the exile has that 
importance in relation to the development of the kingdom of God 
as already described in § 2, then the whole progressive development 
of the divine revelation, as it lies before us in the Old and New 
Testaments, warrants us to expect, from the period of the exile, a 
book containing records such as are found in the book of Daniel. 
Since miracles and prophecies essentially belong not only in general 
to the realizing of the divine plan of salvation, but have also been 
especially manifested in all the critical periods of the history of 
the kingdom of God, neither the miracles in the historical parts of 
the book, nor its prophecies, consisting of singular predictions, can 
in any respect seem strange to us. 

The history of redemption in the Old and New Covenants pre- 
sents four great periods of miracles, z.e. four epochs, which are distin- 
guished from other times by numerous and remarkable miracles. 
These are, (1) The time of Moses, or of the deliverance of Israel 
out of Egypt, and their journey through the Arabian desert to 
Canaan; (2) In the promised land, the time of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha; (3) The time of Daniel, or of the Babylonish 
exile; and (4) The period from the appearance of John the Bap- 
tist to the ascension of Christ, or the time of Christ. These are 
the times of the foundation of the Old and the New Covenant, and 
the times of the two deliverances of the people of Israel. Of these 
four historical epochs the first and the fourth correspond with one 
another, and so also do the second and the third. But if we con- 
sider that the Mosaic period contains the two elements, the de- 
liverance of Israel out of Egypt and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God at Sinai, then, if we take into view the first of 
these elements, the Mosaic period resembles that of the exile in 
this respect, that in both of them the snbject is the deliverance of 
Israel from subjection to the heathen world-power, and that the 
deliverance in both instances served as a preparation for the found- 
ing of the kingdom of God,—the freeing of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage for the founding of the Old Testament kingdom of God, 
and the deliverance from Babylonish exile for the foundin 
New. In both periods the heathen world- 
overcome the people of God and reduced them to slavery, and 
determined on their destruction. In hoth, therefore, God the Lord 
if He wonld not suffer His work of redemption to be fread 
by man, must reveal Himself by wonders and signs before the 
heathen, as the almighty God and Lord in heaven and on earth, 


gof the 
power had externally 
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and compel the oppressors of His people, by means of great judg- 
ments, to acknowledge His omnipotence and His eternal Godhead, 
so that they learned to fear the God of Israel and released His 
people. In the time of Moses, it was necessary to show to the 
Egyptians and to Pharaoh, who had said to Moses, “ Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice, to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will let Israel go,” that Israel’s God was Jehovah 
the Lord, that He, and not their gods, as they thought, was Lord 
in their land, and that there was none like Him in the whole 
earth (Ex. vii. 17, viii. 18, ix. 14, 29). And as Pharaoh did not 
know, and did not wish to know, the God of Israel, so also neither 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor Belshazzar, nor Darius knew Him. Since 
all the heathen estimated the power of the gods according to the 
power of the people who honoured them, the God of the Jews, 
whom they had subjugated by their arms, would naturally appear 
to the Chaldeans and their king as an inferior and feehle God, 
as He had already appeared to the Assyrians (Isa. x. 8-11, xxxvi. 
18-20). They had no apprehension of the fact that God had 
given up His people to be punished by them on account of their 
unfaithful departure from Him. This delusion of theirs, by which 
not only the honour of the true God was misunderstood and sullied, 
but also the object for which the God of Israel had sent His people 
into exile among the heathen was in danger of being frustrated, 
God could only dissipate by revealing Himself, as He once did in 
Egypt, so now in the exile, as the Lord and Ruler of the whole 
world. The similarity of circumstances required similar wonderful 
revelations from God. For this reason there were miracles wrought 
in the exile as there had been in Egypt,—miracles which showed 
the omnipotence of the God of the Israelites, and the helplessness 
of the heathen gods; and hence the way and manner in which 
God did this is in general the same. To the heathen kings 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli.) and Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii.) He made 
known the future in dreams, which the heatlien wise men of the 
land were not able to interpret, and the servants of Jeliovah, Joseph 
and Daniel, interpreted to them, and on that account were exalted 
to high offices of state, in which they exerted their influence as the 
saviours of their people. And He shows His omnipotence by 
miracles which break through the course of nature. 

In so far the revelations of God in Egypt and in the Babylonish 
exile resemble one another. But that the actions of God revealed 
in the book of Daniel are not mere copies of those which were 
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wrought in Egypt, but that in reality they repeat themselves, is 
clear from the manifest difference in particulars between the two. 
Of the two ways in which God reveals Himself as the one only 
true God, in the wonders of His almighty power, and in the 
displays of His omniscience in predictions, we meet with the former 
almost alone in Eeypt, while in the exile it is the latter that pre- 
vails. Leaving out of view Pharach’s dream in the time of Joseph, 
God spoke to the Pharaoh of the time of Moses through Moses 
only 5 and He showed Himself as the Lord of the whole earth 
only in the plagues. In the exile God showed His omnipotence 
only through the two miracles of the deliverance of Daniel from 
the den of Piote and of Daniel’s three friends from the burning 
fiery furnace. All the other revelations of God consist in the pro- 
phetic announcement of the course of the development of the 
world-kingdoms and of the kingdom of God. For, besides the 
general object of all God’s actions, to reveal to men the existence 
of the invisible God, the revelations of God in the time of the 
exile had a different specific object from those in Egypt. In 
Egypt God would break Pharaoh’s pride and his resistance to His 
will, and compel him to let Israel go. This could only be reached 
by the judgments which fell upon the land of Egypt and its inha- 
bitants, and manifested the God of Israel as the Lord in the land 
of Egypt and over the whole earth. In the exile, on the contrary, 
the object was to destroy the delusion of the heathen, that the God 
of the susjugated people of Judea was an impotent national god, 
and to show to the rulers of the world by acts, that the God of 
this so humbled people was yet the only true God, who rules over 
the whole earth, and in His wisdom and omniscience determines 
the affairs of men. Thus God must, as Caspari, in his Lectures 
on the Book of Daniel, rightly remarks, “by great revelations lay 
open His omnipotence and omniscience, and show that He is infi- 
nitely exalted above the gods and wise men of this world and above 
all the world-powers.” Caspari further says: “The wise men of 
the Chaldean world-power, i.e. the so-called magi, maintained that 
they were the possessors of great wisdom, acd such they were 
indeed celebrated to be, and that they aitained their wisdom from 
their gods. The Lord must, throuch great revelations of His 
omniscience, show that He alone of all the possessors of knowledge 
is the @Ombiccien!, while their knowledge, and the knowledge of 
their gods, is nothing: ... The heathen world-power rests in the 
1 Vorlesungen ueber das B. Daniels, p. 20, 
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belief that it acts independently,—that it rules and governs in the 
world,—that even the future, to a certain degree, is in its hands. 
The Lord must show to it that it is only an instrument in His hand 
for the furthering of His plans,—that He is the only independent 
agent in history,—that it is He who directs the course of the whole 
world, and therefore that all that happens to His people is His own 
work, And He must, on this account, lay open to it the whole 
future, that He may show to it that He knows it all, even to the 
very minutest events,—that it all lies like a map before His eyes,— 
and that to Him it is history; for He who fully knows the whole 
future inust also be the same who governs the whole development 
of the world. Omnipotence cannot be separated from omniscience.” 
Only by virtue of such acts of God could the shaking of the faith 
of the heathen in the reality and power of their gods, effected 
through the fall and destruction of one world-kingdom after an- 
other, become an operative means for the preparation of the heathen 
world beforehand for the appearance of the Saviour who should 
arise out of Judah. 

But as all the revelations of God were first and principally 
intended for Israel, so also the wonderful manifestations of the 
divine omnipotence and omniscience in the exile, which are re- 
corded in the book of Daniel. The wonders of God in Egypt had 
their relation to Israel not only in their primary bearing on their 
deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt, but also in a far 
wider respect: they were intended to show actually to Israel that 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers, possessed the power to overcome 
all the hindrances which stood in the way of the accomplishing of 
His promises. With the dissolution of the kingdom of Judah, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the burning of the temple, the dethrone- 
ment of the royal house of David, the cessation of the offering 
up of the Levitical sacrifices, the carrying away of the king, the 
priests, and the people into bondage, the kingdom of God was 
destroyed, the covenant relation dissolved, and Israel, the people 
of Jehovah, driven forth from their own land among the heathen, 
were brought into a new Egyptian slavery (cf. Deut. xxviii. 68, 
Hos. viii. 13, ix. 3). The situation into which Israel fell by the 
carrying away into Babylon was so grievous and so full of afflic- 
tions, that the earnest-minded and the pious even might despair, and 
doubt the covenant faithfulness of God. The predictions by the 
earlier prophets of their deliverance from exile, and their return 
to the land of their fathers after the period of chastisement had 
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passed by, served to prevent their sinking into despaiv or falling 
away into heathenism, amid the sufferings and oppressions to which 
they were exposed. Even the labours of the prophet Ezekiel in 
their midst, although his appearance was a sign and a pledge that 
the Lord had not wholly cast off His people, could be to the van- 
quished no full compensation for that which they had lost, and 
must feel the want of. Divine actions must be added to the word 
of promise, which gave assurance of its fulfilment,—wonderful 
works, which took away every doubt that the Lord could save the 
true confessors of His name out of the hand of their enemies, yea, 
from death itself. To these actual proofs of the divine omnipotence, 
if they would fully accomplish their purpose, new disclosnres re- 
garding the future must be added, since, as we have explained 
above (p. 8), after the expiry of the seventy years of Babylonian 
captivity prophesied of by Jeremiah, Babylon would indeed fall, 
and the Jews be permitted to return to tlieir fatherland, yet the 
glorification of the kingdom of God by the Messiah, which was 
connected by all the earlier prophets, and even by Ezekiel, with the 
return from Babylon, did not immediately appear, nor was the theo- 
cracy restored in all its former integrity, but Israel must remain 
yet longer under the domination and the oppression of the heathen. 
The non-fulfilment of the Messianic hopes, founded in the deliver- 
ance from Babylonian exile at the end of the seventy years, could 
not but have shaken their confidence in the faithfulness of God in 
the fulfilment of His promises, had not God before this already un- 
veiled His plan of salvation, and revealed beforehand the progres- 
sive development and the continuation of the heathen world-power, 
till its final destruction through the erection of His everlasting 
kingdom. 

Prophecy stands side by side with God’s actions along the 
whole course of the history of the Old Covenant, interpreting these 
actions to the people, and making known the counsel of the Lord 
in guiding and governing their affairs. As soon and as often as 
Israel comes into conflict with the heathen nations, the prophets 
appear and proclaim the will of God, not only in regard to the 
present time, but they also make known the final victory of His 
kingdom over all the kingdoms and powers of this earth. These 
prophetic announcements take a form corresponding to the cir- 
cumstances of each period. Yet they are always of such a kind 
that they shine out into the future far beyond the horizon of the 
immediate present. Thus (leaving out of view the older times) 
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the prophets of the Assyrian period predict not only the deliverance 
of Judah and Jerusalem from the powerful invasion of the hostile 
Assyrians and the destruction of the Assyrian host before the 
gates of Jerusalem, but also the carrying away of Judah into 
Babylon and the subsequent deliverance from this exile, and the 
destruction of all the heathen nations which fight against the Lord 
and against His people. At the time of the exile Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel prophesy with great fulness of detail, and in the most 
particular manner, of the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and 
of Jerusalem and the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, but Jeremiah 
prophesies as particularly the return of Israel and of Judah from 
the exile, and the formation of a new covenant which should endure 
for ever; and Ezekiel in grand ideal outlines describes the re-estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God in a purified and transfigured 
form. Completing this prophecy, the Lord reveals to His people 
by Daniel the succession and the duration of the world-kingdoms, the 
relation of each to the kingdom of God and its preservation under 
all the persecution of the world-power, as well as its completion 
by judgments poured out on the world-kingdoms till their final 
destruction. 

The new form of the revelation regarding the course and issue 
of the process commencing with the formation of the world-king- 
doms—a process by which the world-power shall be judged, the 
people of God purified, and the plan of salvation for the deliver- 
ance of the human race shall be perfected—corresponds to the new 
aspect of things arising in the subjection of the people of God to 
the violence of the world-powers. The so-called apocalyptical 
character of Daniel’s prophecy is neither in contents nor in form 
a new species of prophecy. What Auberlen* remarks regarding 
the distinction between apocalypse and prophecy needs important 
limitation. We cannot justify the remark, that while the prophets 
generally place in the light of prophecy only the existing condition 
of the people of God, Daniel had not so special a destination, but 
only the general appointment to serve to the church of God as a 
prophetic light for the 500 years from the exile to the coming of 
Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, during 
which there was no revelation. For these other prophets do not 
limit themselves to the present, but they almost all at the same time 
throw light on the future; and Daniel’s prophecy also goes forth 
from the present and reaches far beyond the time of the destruc- 

1 Der Proph. Dan. p. 79 ff. (Eng. Trans. p. 70 ff.) 
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tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. The further observation 
also, that the apocalypses, in conformity with their destination 
to throw prophetic light on the relation of the world to the 
kingdom of God for the times in which the light of immediate 
revelation is wanting, must be on the one side more universal in 
their survey, and on the other more special in the presentation of 
details, is, when more closely looked into, unfounded. Isaiah, for 
example, is in his survey not less universal than Daniel. He 
throws light not only on the whole future of the people and king- 
dom of God onward till the creation of the new heavens and the 
new earth, but also on the end of all the heathen nations and 
kingdoms, and gives in his representations very special disclosures 
not only regarding the overthrow of the Assyrian power, which at 
that time oppressed the people of God and songht to destroy thie 
kingdom of God, but also regarding far future events, such as the 
carrying away into Babylon of the treasures of the king’s house, 
and of the king’s sons, that they might become courtiers in the 
palace of the king of Babylon (ch. xxxix. 6, 7), the deliverance of 
Judah from Babylon by the hand of Cyrus (ch. xliv. 28, xlv. 1), ete. 
Compare also, for special glances into the future, the rich repre- 
sentation of details in Mic. iv. 8-v. 3. It is true that the prophets 
before the exile contemplate the world-power in its present form 
together with its final unfolding, and therefore they announce the 
Messianic time for the most part as near at hand, while, on the 
contrary, with Daniel the one world-power is successively pre- 
sented in four world-monarchies; but this difference is not essential, 
but only a wider expansion of the prophecy of Isaiah correspond- 
ing to the time and the circumstances in which Daniel was placed, 
that not Assyria but Babylon would destroy the kingdom of Judah 
and lead the people of God into exile, and that the Medes and 
Elamites would destroy Babylon, and Cyrus set free the captives 
of Judah and Jerusalem. Even the “significant presentation of 
numbers and of definite chronological periods expressed in them,” 
which is regarded as a “characteristic mark” of apocalypse, has 
its roots and fundamental principles in simple prophecy, which 
here and there also gives significant numbers and definite periods. 
Thus the seventy years of Jeremiah form the starting-point for 
the seventy weeks or the seven times of Daniel, ch. ix. Compare 
also the sixty-five years of Isa. vii. 8; the three years, Isa. xx, 3; 
the seventy years of the desolation of Tyre, Isa. xxiii. 15; the forty 
and the three hundred and ninety days of Ezek. iv. .6, 9. 
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In fine, if we examine attentively the subjective form of the 
npocalypse, we shall find of the two ways in which the future is 
unveiled, viz. by dreams and visions, the latter with almost all the 
prophets together with communications flowing from divine illu- 
mination, while revelation by dreams asa rule is granted only to 
the heathen (Abimelech, Gen, xx. 3; Pharaoh, Gen. xli.; Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Dan. ii.) or to Jews who were not prophets (Jacob, 
Gen. xxviii. 12; Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5), and the revelation in 
Dan. vii. is communicated to Daniel in a dream only on account 
of its particular relation, as to the matter of it, to the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah (cf. Amos vii.-ix., 
Isa. vi., Ixiii., Jer. i. 13, xxiv. 1, 2) had also visions. With Ezekiel 
visions rather than discourses conveying condemnation or comfort 
prevail, and Zechariah beholds in a series of actions the future 
development of the kingdom of God and of the world-kingdoms 
(Zech. i. 7-vi. 15). We also find images representing angels seen 
by the prophets when in an ecstasy, not only with Zechariah, who 
was after Daniel’s time, but also with Ezekiel; and Isaiah too saw 
the seraphim standing, and even moving and acting, before the 
throne of God (Isa. vi. 6, 7). In the visions the future appears 
embodied in plastic figures which have a symbolical meaninz and 
which need interpretation. Thus the appearance of angels to 
Daniel is to be explained in the same way as their appearance to 
Ezekiel and Zechariah. 

Accordingly the prophecies of Daniel are not distinguished even 
in their apocalyptic form from the whole body of prophecy in nature, 
but only in degree. When dream and vision form the only means 
of announcing the future, the prophetic discourse is wholly wanting. 
But the entire return of the prophecy to the form of discourses of 
condemnation, warning, and consolation is fully explained from the 
position of Daniel outside of the congregation of God at the court 
and in the state service of tle heathen world-ruler; and this posi- 
tion the Lord had assigned to him on account of the great signifi- 
cance which the world-kingdom had, as we have shown (p. 10), 
for the preparation beforehand of Israel and of the heathen world 
for the renovation and perfecting of the kingdom of God through 
Christ. 

Both in its contents and form the book of Daniel has thus the 
stamp of a prophetical writing, such as we might have expected 
according to the development of the Old Testament kingdom of 
God from the period of the Babylonish exile; and the testimony of 
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the Jewish synagogue as well as of the Christian church to the 
genuineness of the book, or its composition by the prophet Daniel, 
rests on a solid foundation. In the whole of antiquity no one 
doubted its genuineness except the well-known enemy of Christi- 
anity, the Neo-Platonist Porphyry, who according to the statement. 
of Jerome (in the preface to his Comment. in Dan.) wrote the 
twelfth book of his Aéyor cata Xpiotiavev against the book of 
Daniel, nolens eum ab ipso, cujus inscriptus est nomine, esse compost- 
tum, sed a quodum qui temporibus Antiochi, qui appellatus est Lpt- 
phanes, fuerit in Judea, et non tam Danielem ventura dixisse, quai 
illum narrasse preterita. He was, however, opposed by Eusebius 
of Ceesarea and other church Fathers. For the first time with 
the rise of deism, naturalism, and rationalism during the bygone 
century, there began, as a consequence of the rejection of a super- 
natural revelation from God, the assault against the genuineness of 
the book, To such an extent has this opposition prevailed, that at 
the present time all critics who reject miracles and supernatural 
prophecy hold its spuriousness as an undoubted principle of criticism. 
They regard the book as the composition of a Jew living in the 
time of the Maccabees, whose object was to cheer and animate his 
contemporaries in the war which was waged against them by 
Antiochus Epiphanes for the purpose of rooting up Judaism, by 
representing to them certain feigned miracles and prophecies of 
some old prophet announcing the victory of God’s people over all 
their enemies.’ 

The arguments by which the opponents of the genuineness seek 
to justify scientifically their opinion are deduced partly from the 
position of the book in the canon, and other external circumstances, 
but principally from the contents of the book. Leaving out of view 
that which the most recent opponents have yielded up, the following 
things, addnced by Bleek and Stihelin (in their works mentioned in 


1 Cf. the historical survey of the controversy regarding the genuineness of 
the book in my Lehr. d. Einleit. in d. A. Test. § 134. To what is there men- 
tioncd add to the number of the opponents of the genuineness, Fr. Bleck, Ein- 
leitung in d. A. Test. p. 577 ff, and his article on the ‘! Messianic Prophecies in 
the Book of Daniel” in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, v.1, p. 45 #f., and J. J. 
Stuhelin’s Hinleit. in die kanon. Biicher des A. Test. 1862, § 73. To the number 
of the defenders of the genuineness of the book as there mentioned add, Dav. 
Ziindel’s krit. Untersuchungen ueber die Abfassungszeit des B. Daniel, 1861, Rud. 
Kranichfeld and Th. Kliefoth in their commentaries on the Book of Daniel 
(1868), and the Catholic theologian, Dr. Fr. Heinr. Reusch (professor in Bonn), 
in his Lehr. der Einleit. in d. A. Test. 1868, § 43. 
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the last note), are asserted, which alone we wish to consider here, 
referring to the discussions on this question in my Lehrb. der Ein- 
lettung, § 133. 

Among the external grounds great, stress is laid on the place the 
book holds in the Hebrew canon, That Daniel should here hold his 
place not among the Nebiyim [the prophetical writings], but among 
the Kethubim [the Hagiographa] between the books of Esther and 
Ezra, can scarcely be explained otherwise than on the supposition 
that it was yet unknown at the time of the formation of the 
Nebiyim, that is,in the age of Nehemiah, and consequently that 
it did not exist previously to that time. But this conclusion, even 
on the supposition that the Third Part of the canon, the collec- 
tion called the Kethubim, was for the first time formed some time 
after the conclusion of the Second Part, is not valid. On the con- 
trary, Kranichfeld has not without good reason remarked, that 
since the prophets before the exile connected the beginning of 
the Messianic deliverance with the end of the exile, while on the 
other hand the book of Daniel predicts a period of oppression con- 
tinuing long after the exile, therefore the period succeeding the 
exile might be offended with the contents of the book, and hence 
feel some hesitation to incorporate the book of one who was less 
distinctively a prophet in the collection of the prophetic books, and 
that the Maccabee time, under the influence of the persecution pro- 
phesied of in the book, first learned to estimate its prophetic worth 
and secured its reception into the canon. This objection is thus 
sufficiently disproved. But the supposition of a successive collection 
of the books of the canon and of its three Parts after the period 
in which the books themselves were written, is a hypothesis which 
has never been proved: cf. my Hinleit. in d. A. T. § 154 ff. The 
place occupied by this book in the Hebrew canon perfectly corre- 
sponds with the place of Daniel in the theocracy. Daniel did not 
labour, as the rest of the prophets did whose writings form the class 
of the Nebiyim, as a prophet among his people in the congregation 
of Israel, bnt he was a minister of state under the Chaldean and 
Medo-Persian world-rulers. Although, like David and Solomon, 
he possessed the gift of prophecy, and therefore was called spody- 
rs (LXX., Joseph., New Testament), yet he was not a 8°32, ze. a 
prophet in his official position and standing. Therefore his book in 
its contents and form is different from the writings of the Nebiyim. 
His prophecies are not prophetic discourses addressed to Israel or 
the nations, but visions, in which the development of the world- 
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kingdoms and their relation to the kingdom of God are unveiled, and 
the historical part of his book describes events of the time when 
Israel went into captivity among the heathen. For these reasons 
his book is not placed in the class of the Nebiyim, which reaches 
from Joshua to Malachi,—for these, according to the view of him 
who arranged the canon, are wholly the writings of such as. held 
the prophetic office, ze. the office requiring them openly, by word 
of month and by writing, to announce the word of God,—but in the 
class of the Kethubim, which comprehends sacred writings of differ- 
ent kinds whose common character consists in this, that their authors 
did not fill the prophetic office, as e.g. Jonah, in the theocracy ; 
which is confirmed by the fact that the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
are comprehended in this class, since Jeremiah uttered these 
Lamentations over the destruction of Jerusalem and Judah not 
gua a prophet, but as a member of that nation which was chastened 
by the Lord. 

Little importance is to be attached to the silence of Jesus 
Sirach in his duvos warépwv, ch. xlix., regarding Daniel, since an 
express mention of Daniel could not justly be expected. Jesus 
Sirach passes over other distinguished men of antiquity, such as Job, 
the good king Jehoshaphat, and even Ezra the priest and scribe, 
who did great service for the re-establishment of the authority of 
the Jaw, from which it may be seen that it was not his purpose to 
present a complete list. Still less did le intend to name all the 
writers of the Old Testament. And if also, in his praise of the 
fathers, he limits himself on the whole to the course of the biblical 
books of the Hebrew canon from the Pentateuch down to the 
Minor Prophets, yet what he says of Zerubbabel, Joshua, and Nehe- 
miah he does not gather from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
When, on the other hand, Bleek seeks to account for the absence 
of any mention of Ezra, which his supposition that Jesus Sirach 
names all the celebrated men mentioned in the canonical books 
extant in his time contradicts, by the remark that “ Ezra perhaps 
would not have been omitted if the book which bears his name had 
been before that time received into the canon,” he has in his zeal 
against the book of Daniel forgotten to observe that neither the book 
of Nehemiah in its original or then existing form, nor the first part 
of the book of Ezra, containing notices of Zerubbabel and Joshua, 
has ever, separated from the second part, which speaks of Ezra, 
formed a constituent portion of the canon, but that rather, accord- 
ing to his own statement, the second part of the book of Ezra “ was 
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without doubt composed by Ezra himself,” which is consequently as 
old, if not older than the genuine parts of the book of Nehemiah, 
and that both books in the form in which they have come to us must 
have been edited by a Jew living at the end of the Persian or at 
the beginning of the Grecian supremacy, and then for the first 
time in this redaction were admitted into the canon. 

Besides all this, it appears that in the work of Jesus Sirach the 
previons existence of the book of Daniel is presupposed, for the 
idea presented in Sirach xvii. 14, that God had given to that people 
an angel as #yovpevos (W), refers to Dan. x. 13, 20-xi. 1, xii. 1. 
For if Sirach first formed this idea from the LXX. translation of 
Deut. xxxii. 8, 9, then the L-XX. introduced it from the book of 
Daniel into Deut. xxxii. 8, so that Daniel is the author from whom 
this opinion was derived; and the book which was known to the 
Alexandrine translators of the Pentateuch could not be unknown 
to the Siracide. 

Still weaker is the argumentum e silentio, that in the pro- 
phets after the exile, Haggai and Malachi, and particularly 
Zechariah (ch. i—viii.), there are no traces of any use being 
made of the book of Daniel, and that it exerted no influence 
on the Messianic representations of the later prophets. Kran. 
has already made manifest the weakness of this argument by 
replying that Bleek was silent as to the relation of Daniel’s prayer, 
ch. ix. 83-19, to Ezra ix. and Neh. ix., because the dependence of 
Ezra and Nehemiah on the book of Daniel could not be denied. 
Moreover von Hofinann, Ziindel (p. 249 ff.), Volek (Vindicie 
Danielice, 1866), Kran., and Klief. have shown that Zechariah 
proceeded on the supposition of Daniel’s prophecy of the four 
world-monarchies, inasmuch as not only do the visions of thie 
four horns and of the four carpenters of Zech. ii. 1-4 (i. 18-21) 
rest on Dan. vii. 7, 8, viii. 3-9, and the representation of nations 
and kingdoms as horns originate in these passages, but also in 
the symbolic transactions recorded Zech. xi. 5, the killing of the 
three shepherds in one month becomes intelligible only by a 
reference to Daniel’s prophecy of the world-ralers under whose 
power Israel was brought into subjection. Cf. my Comm. on 
Zech. ii, 1-4 and xi. 5. The exposition of Zech. i. 7-17 and vi. 
1-8 as founded on Daniel’s prophecy of the world-kingdoms, 
does not, however, appear to us to be satisfactory, and in what 
Zechariah (ch. ii. 5) says of the building of Jerusalem we can find 
no allusion to Dan. ix. 25. But if Bleek in particular has missed 
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in Zech. Daniel’s announcement of a Ruler like a son of man 
coming in the clouds, Kran. has, on the other hand, justly remarked 
that this announcement by Daniel is connected with the scene of 
judgment described in ch. vii., which Zechariah, in whose prophecies 
the priestly character of the Messiah predominates, had no occasion 
to repeat or expressly to mention. This is the case also with the 
names of the angels in Daniel, which are connected with the 
special character of his visions, and cannot be expected in Zechariah. 
Yet Zechariah agrees with Daniel in regard to the distinction be- 
tween the higher and the lower ranks of angels. 

Rather the case stands thus: that not only was Zechariah ac- 
quainted with Daniel’s prophecies, but Ezra also and the Levites of 
his time made use of (Ezra ix. and Neh. ix.) the penitential prayer 
of Daniel (ch. ix.). In Ezekiel also we have still older testimony 
for Daniel and the principal contents of his book, which the oppo- 
nents of its genuineness have in vain attempted to set aside. Even 
Bleek is obliged to confess that “in the way in which Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3) makes mention of the rectitude and wisdom: 
of Daniel, we are led to think of a man of such virtue and 
wisdom as Daniel appears in this book to have been distinguished 
by, and also to conceive of some connection between the character 
there presented and that which Ezekiel had before his eyes ;” but 
yet, notwithstanding this, the manner in which Ezekiel makes 
mention of Daniel does not lead him to think of a man who was 
Ezekiel’s contemporary in the Babylonish exile, and who was 
probably comparatively young at the time when Ezekiel spake of 
him, but of a man who had been long known as an historic or 
mythic personage of antiquity. But this latter idea is based only 
on the groundless supposition that the names Noah, Daniel, and 
Job, as found in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, are there presented in chrono- 
logical order, which, as we have shown under Ezek. xiv., is a 
natural order determined by a reference to the deliverance from 
great danger experienced by each of the persons named on ac- 
count of his righteousness. Equally groundless is the other sup- 
position, that the Daniel named by Ezekiel must have been a very 
old man, because righteousness and wisdom first show themselves 
in old age. If we abandon this supposition and fall in with the 
course of thought in Ezekiel, then the difficulty arising from the 
naming of Daniel between Noah and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14) dis- 
appears, and at the same time also the occasion for thinking of an 
historical or mythical personage of antiquity, of whose special 
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wisdom no trace can anywhere be found. What Ezekiel says of 
Daniel in both places agrees perfectly with the Daniel of this book. 
When he (ch. xxviii, 3) says of the king of Tyre, “Thon re- 
gardest thyself as wiser than Daniel, there is nothing secret that is 
hidden from thee,” the reference to Daniel cannot be denied, to 
whom God granted an insight into-all manner of visions and 
dreams, so that he excelled ten times all the wise men of Bahylon 
in wisdom (Dan. i. 17-20); and therefore Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 
iv. 6 [9]) and the queen (ch. v. 11) regarded him as endowed 
with the spirit and the wisdom of the gods, which the ruler of 
Tyre in vain self-idolatry attributed to himself. The opinion pro- 
nounced regarding Daniel in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, refers without a 
doubt also to the Daniel of this book. Ezekiel names Noah, 
Daniel, and Job as pious men, who by their righteousness before 
God in the midst of severe judgments saved their souls, ie. 
their lives. If his discourse was intended to make any impression 
on his hearers, then the facts regarding this saving of their lives 
must have been well known. Record of this was found in the 
Holy Scriptures in the case of Noah and Job, but of a Daniel of 
antiquity nothing was at all communicated. On the contrary, 
Ezekiel’s audience could not but at once think of Daniel, who not 
only refused, from reverence for the law of God, to eat of the 
food from the king’s table, thereby exposing his life to danger, 
and who was therefore blessed of God with both bodily and 
mental health, but who also, when the decree had gone forth that 
the wise men who could not show to Nebuchadnezzar his dream 
should be put to death, in the firm faith that God would by prayer 
reveal to him the king’s dream, saved his own life and that of 
his fellows, and in consequence of his interpretation of the dream 
revealed to him by Ged, was appointed ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon and chief over all the wise men of Babylon, 
so that his name was known in all the kingdom, and his fidelity 
to the law of God and his righteousness were praised by all the 
captives of Judah in Chaldea. 

Thus it stands with respect to the external evidences against the 
genuineness of the book of Daniel. Its place in the canon among 
the Kethulim corresponds with the place which Daniel occupied in 
the kingdom of God under the Old Testament; the alleged want 
of references to the book and its prophecies in Zechariah and in the 
book of Jesus Sirach is, when closely examined, not really the 
case: not only Jesus Sirach and Zechariah knew and understood 
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the prophecies of Daniel, but even Ezekiel names Daniel as a bright 
pattern of righteousness and wisdom. 

If we now turn our attention to the internal evidences alleged 
against the genuineness of the book, the circumstance that the 
opponents place the Greek names of certain musical instruments 
mentioned in Dan. iii. in the front, awakens certainly no prejudice 
favourable to the strength of their argument. 

In the list of the instruments of music which were played upon 
at the inauguration of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, three names 
are found of Grecian origin: DIN? = «/Bapis, MIBIAD (NED) = 
cupdevia, and AIDE (7718) = yadr7jpiov (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). 
To these there has also been added 8230 =cap@ven, but unwarrant- 
ably ; for the capBv«n, cduBvt, CauPixn is, according to the testi- 
mony of Athen. and Strabo, of foreign or Syrian, ze. of Semitic 
origin, and the word cayPvxn is without any etymon in Greek (cf. 
Ges. Thes. p. 935). Of the other three names, it is undoubted that 
they have a Grecian origin; but “no one can maintain that such 
instruments could not at the time of the Chaldean supremacy have 
found their way from the Greek West into Upper Asia, who takes 
into view the historical facts” (Kran.). At the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, not only was “there intercourse between the inhabitants 
of Upper Asia and the Ionians of Asia Minor,” as Bleek thinks, 
but according to Strabo (xiii. 2,3) there was in the army of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Antimenidas, the brother of the poet Alczus, 
fighting victoriously for the Babylonians, apparently, as M. v. 
Nieb. in his Gesch. Assurs, p. 206, remarks, at the head of a 
warlike troop, as chief of a band of fuorusciti who had bound 
themselves to the king of Babylon. According to the testimony of 
Abydenus, quoted in Eusebius, Chron. Arm. ed. Aucher, i. 53, 
Greek soldiers followed the Assyrian Esarhaddon (Axerdis) on 
his march through Asia; and according to Berosus (Fragm. hist. 
Gree. ed. Miiller, ii. 504), Sennacherib had already conducted a 
successful war against a Greek army that had invaded Cilicia. 
And the recent excavations in Nineveh confirm more and more 
the fact that there was extensive intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of Upper Asia and Greece, extending to a period long 
before the time of Daniel, so that the importation of Greek instru- 
ments into Nineveh was by no means a strange thing, much less 
could it be so during the time of the Chaldean Supremacy in 
Babylon, the merchant-city, as Ezekiel (ch. xvii. 4,19) calls it, 
from which even in Joshua’s time a Babylonish garment had 
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been brought to the Canaanites (Josh. vii. 21). But if Staehelin 
(inlet. p. 348) further remarks, that granting even the possibility 
that in Nebuchadnezzar’s time the Babylonians had some know- 
ledge of the Greek musical instruments, yet there is a great 
difference between this and the using of them at great festivals, 
where usually the old customs prevail, it must be replied that 
this alleged close adherence to ancient custom on the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar stands altogether in opposition to all we already 
know of the king. And the further remark by the same critic, 
that psalterium and symphonie were words first used by the later 
Greek writers abont 150 B.c., finds a sufficient reply in the discovery 
of the figure of a Wadrypioy on the Monument of Sennacherib.! 
But if through this ancient commerce, which was principally 
carried on by the Pheenicians, Greek instruments were brought 
into Upper Asia, it cannot be a strange thing that their Greek 
names should be found in the third chapter of Daniel, since, as 
is everywhere known, the foreign name is usually given to the 
foreign articles which may be imported among any people. 
More important appear the historical improbabilities and errors 
which are said to occur in the historical narratives of this book. 
These are: (1) The want of harmony between the narrative of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s incursion against Judah in Jer. xxv. 1 ff., xlvi. 2, 
and the statement of Daniel (ch. i. 1 ff.) that this king came up 
against Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim, besieged the 
city, and carried away captive to Babylon Daniel and other Hebrew 
youths, giving command that for three years they should be educated 
in the wisdom of the Chaldeans; while, according to the narrative 
of ch. ii., Daniel already, in the second year of the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, interpreted to the king his dream, which could have 
occurred only after the close of the period of his education, This 
inconsistency between Dan. i. 1 and Jer. xxvi. 2, xxv. 1, and also 
between Dan. i. and ii, would indeed be evident if it were an 
undoubted fact that the statement that Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
1 Cf. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 454. Ona bas-relief representing the 
return of the Assyrian army from a victorious campaign, companies of men 
welcome the Assyrian commander with song, and music, and dancing. Five 


musicians go before, three with many-sided harps, a fourth with a double flute, 
guch as are seen on Egyptian monuments, and were in use also among the 
vy. Gesen. Thes. p. 1116), still in use among the Egyptians, which consists of a 
hollow boz or a sounding-board with strings stretched over it—Quite in the 
same way Augustin (under Ps. xxxii.) describes the psalierium, 
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Jerusalem in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, as men- 
tioned in Dan. i. 1, meant that this was done after he ascended the 
throne. But the remark of Wieseler (die 70 Wochen u. die 63 
Jahrwochen des Proph. Daniel, p. 9), that the supposed opposition 
between Dan. i. and ii. is so great that it cannot be thought of 
even in a psendo-Daniel, cannot but awaken suspicion against the 
accuracy of the supposition that Nebuchadnezzar was the actual 
king of Babylon at the time of the siege of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of Daniel. The dream of Nebuchadnezzar in ch, 
ii. 1 is expressly placed in the second year of his reign (MA220) ; 
in ch. i. Nebuchadnezzar is called the king of Babylon, but yet 
nothing is said of his actual reign, and the time of the siege of 
Jernsalem is not defined by a year of his reign. But he who 
afterwards became king might be proleptically styled king, though 
he was at the time only the commander of the army. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the statement of Berosus, as quoted by 
Josephus (Ant. x. 11. 1, c. Ap. i, 19), that Nebuchadnezzar under- 
took the first campaign against the Egyptian king during the life- 
time of his father, who had entrusted him with the carrying on of 
the war on account of the infirmity of old age, and that he received 
tidings of his father’s death after he had subdued his enemies in 
Western Asia. The time of Nebuchadnezzar’s ascending the throne 
and commencing his reign was a year or a year and a half after 
the first siege of Jerusalem; thus in the second year of his reign, 
that is about the end of it, the three years of the education of the 
Hebrew youths in the wisdom of the Chaldees would have come to 
anend. Thus the apparent contradiction between Dan. ii. 1 andi. 1 
is cleared up. In reference to the date, “in the third year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim” (Dan. i. 1), we cannot regard as justified the 
supposition deduced from Jer. xxxvi. 9, that the Chaldeans in the 
ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim had not yet come to 
Jernsalem, nor can we agree with the opinion that Nebuchadnezzar 
had already destroyed Jerusalem before the victory gained by him 
over Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish (Jer. xlvi. 2) in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, but hope under ch. i. 1 to prove that the taking 
of Jerusalem in the fourth year of Jehoiakim followed after the 
battle at Carchemish, and that the statement by Daniel (ch. i. 1), 
when rightly understood, harmonizes easily therewith, since Nia 
(Dan. i. 1) signifies to go, to seé out, and not to come. 

But (2) it is not so easy to explain the historical difficulties 
which are found in ch. y. and vi. 1 (v. 31), since the extra-biblical 
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information regarding the destruction of Babylon is very scanty 
and self-contradictory. Yet these difficulties are hy no means so 
inexplicable or so great as to make the authorship of the book of 
Daniel a matter of doubt. For instance, that is a very insignificant 
matter in which Bleek finds a “specially great difficulty,” viz. 
that in ch. v.: “somany things should have occurred in one night, 
which it can scarcely be believed could have happened so imme- 
diately after one another in so short a time.” or if one only lays 
aside the statements which Bleek imports into the narrative,— 
(1) that the feast began in the evening, or at night, while it began 
really in the afternoon and might be prolonged into the night ; 
(2) that the clothing of Daniel with purple and putting a chain 
about his neck, and the proclamation of his elevation to the rank 
of third ruler in the kingdom, were consummated by a solemn pro- 
cession moving through the streets of the city; (3) that Daniel 
was still the chief president over the magi; and (4) that after the 
appearance of the handwriting lengthened consultations took place, 
—if one gives up all these suppositions, and considers what things 
may take place at a sudden disastrous occurrence, as, for example, 
on the breaking out of a fire, in a very few hours, it will not appear 
incredible that all the things recited in this chapter occurred in one 
night, and were followed even by the death of the king before the 
dawn of the morning. The historical difficulty lies merely in this, 
that, as Staehelin (p. 350) states the matter, Belshazzar appears as 
the last king of Babylon, and his mother as the wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which is contrary to historical fact. This is so far true, 
that the queen-mother, as also Daniel, repeatedly calls Nebuchad- 
nezzar the father (2%) of Belshazzar; but that Belshazzar was the 
last king of Babylon is not at all stated in the narrative, but is 
only concluded from this circumstance, that the writing on the 
wall announced the destruction of king Belshazzar and of his 
kingdom, and that, as the fulfilling of this announcement, the 
death of Belshazzar (ch. v. 30) occurred that same night, and (ch. 
vi, 1) also the transferring of the kingdom of the Chaldeans to the 
Median Darius. But that the destruction of the Chaldean king- 
dom or its transference to the Medes occurred ai the same time 
with the death of Belshazzar, is not said in the text. The connect- 
ing of the second factum with the first by the copula} (ch. vi. 1) 
indicates nothing further than that both of these parts of the pro- 
phecy were fulfilled. The first (ch. v. 3) was fulfilled that same 
night, but the time of the other is not given, since ch. vi. 1 (v.31) 
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does not form the conclusion of the narrative.of the fifth chapter, 
but the beginning to those events recorded in the sixth. How little 
may be concluded as to the relative time of two events by the 
connection of the second with the first by the copula 3, may eg. 
be seen in the history recorded in 1 Kings xiv., where the prophet 
Ahijah announces (ver. 12) to the wife of Jeroboam the death of 
her sick son, and immediately in connection therewith the destruc- 
tion of the house of Jeroboam (ver. 14), as well as the exile 
(ver. 15) of the ten tribes; events which in point of time stood far 
apart from each other, while yet they were internally related, for 
the sin of Jeroboam was the cause not only of the death of his 
son, but also of the termination of his dynasty and of the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of the ten tribes." So here also the death of 
Belshazzar and the overthrow of the Chaldean kingdom are inter- 
nally connected, without, however, rendering it necessary that the 
two events should take place in the self-same hour. The book of 
Daniel gives no information as to the time when the Chaldean 
kingdom was overthrown; this must be discovered from extra- 
biblical sources, to which we shall more particularly refer under 
ch. v. We hope to show there that the statement made by Daniel 
perfectly harmonizes with that which, from among the contradic- 
tory reports of the Greek historians regarding this occurrence, 
appears to be historically correct, and perhaps also to show the 
source of the statement that the destruction of Babylon took place 
during a riotous feast of the Babylonians. 

The other “difficulty” also, that Darius, a king of Median 
origin, succeeds Belshazzar (ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), who also is, ch. ix. 1 
and xi. 1, designated as a Median, and, ch. ix. 1, as the son of Aha- 
suerus, disappears as soon as we give up the unfounded statement 
that this Darius immediately followed Belshazzar, and that Aha- 
suerus the Persian king was Xerxes, and give credit to the declara- 
tion, ch. vi. 29, that Cyrus the Persian succeeded in the kingdom 
to Darius the Median, according to the statement of Xenophon 
regarding the Median king Cyaxeres 11. and his relation to Cyrus, 
as at ch. vi. 1 shall be shown. 

The remaining “ difficulties” and “improbabilities” are destitute 


1 By a reference to this narrative Kran. has (p. 26) refuted the objection 
of Hitzig, that if the death of Belshazzar did not bring with it the transference 
of the kingdom of the Chaldeans to the Medes, then ver. 28 ought to have made 
mention of the death of the king, and that the kingdom (twenty-two years 
later) would come to the Chaldeans should have been passed over in silence. 
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of importance. The erection of a golden image of the gigantic 
proportion of sixty cubits high in the open plain, ch. iii., is 
“something very improbable,” only when, with Bleek, we think on 
a massive golden statue of such a size, and lose sight of the fact 
that the Hebrews called articles that were merely plated with gold, 
golden, as eg. the altar, which was overlaid with gold, Ex. xxxix. 
38, xl. 5, 26, cf. Ex. xxxvii. 25 f., and idol images, cf. Isa. xl. 19, 
xli. 7, etc. OF the seven years’ madness of Nebuchadnezzar the 
narrative of ch. iv. says nothing, but only of its duration for seven 
times ({2Y, vers. 20, 22, 29), which the interpreters have explained 
as meaning years. But that the long continuance of the king’s 
madness must have been accompanied with “very important changes 
and commotions,” can only be supposed if we allow that during 
this period no one held the reigns of government. And the 
absence of any mentioning of this illness of Nebuchadnezzar by 
the extra-biblical historians is, considering their very imperfect 
acquaintance with Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, not at all strange, even 
though the intimations by Berosus and Abydenus of such an illness 
should not be interpreted of his madness. See on this under ch. iv. 
Concerning such and such-like objections against the historical 
contents of this book, what Kran., p. 47, has very justly remarked 
regarding v. Lengerke’s assertion, that the author lived “in the 
greatest ignorance regarding the leading events of his time,” or 
Hitzig’s, that this book is “ very unhistorical,” may be here adopted, 
viz. “that they emanate from a criticism which is astonishingly 
consistent in looking at the surface of certain facts, and then 
pronouncing objection after objection, without showing the least 
disposition toward other than a wholly external, violent solution of 
the existing difficulties.” 

All the opponents of the book of Daniel who have followed 
Porphyry! find a powerful evidence of its being composed not in 
the time of the exile, but in the time of the Maccabees, in the 
contents and nature of the prophecies found in it, particularly in 
this, as Bleek has expressed it, that “the special destination of the 
prediction extends to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes when that 
Syrian prince exercised tyranny against the Jewish people, and 
especially sought by every means to abolish the worship of Jehovah 


1 Whose opinion of the contents of the book is thus quoted by Jerome 
(Proem. in Dan.): “ Quidquid (autor libri Dan.) usque ad Antiochum dixerit, 
veram historiam continere; si quid autem ultra opinatus sit, quia futura nescterit, 
esse mentitum.” 
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and to introduce the Grecian cultus into the temple at Jerusalem ; 
for the prophecy either breaks off with the death of this prince, 
or there is immediately joined to it the announcement of the 
liberation of the people of God from all oppression, of the salvation 
and the kingdom of the Messiah, and even of His rising again from 
the dead.” To confirm this assertion, which deviates from the 
interpretation adopted in the church, and is also opposed by recent 
opponents of the genuineness of the book, Bleek has in his Einlei- 
tung, and in his Abhandlg. v. note, p. 28, fallen upon the strange 
expedient of comparing the prophecies of Daniel, going backwards 
from ch. xii., for the purpose of showing that as ch. xii. and xi. 
21-45 speak only of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, of his 
wicked actions, and especially of his proceedings against the Jewish 
people and against the worship of Jehovah, so also in ch. ix., viil., 
vii., and ii. the special pre-intimations of the future do not reach 
further than to this enemy of the people of God. Now certainly 
in ch. xii, vers. 11 and 12 without doubt refer to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and xi. 21-35 as surely treat of the proceed- 
ings and of the wicked actions of this Syrian king; but the section 
xi. 36-xii. 3 is almost unanimously interpreted by the church of 
the rise and reign of Antichrist in the last time, and is explained 
of the reign of Antioclins Epiphanes, as lately shown by Klief., only 
when an interpretation is adopted which does not accord with the 
sense of the words, and is in part distorted, and rests on a false his- 
torical basis. While now Bleek, without acknowledging the ancient 
church - interpretation, adopts that which has recently become 
prevalent, applying the whole eleventh chapter absolutely to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, and regards it as necessary only to reject the 
artistic explanation which Auberlen has given of ch. xii., and then 
from the results so gained, and with the help of ch. viii., so explains 
the prophecies of the seventy weeks, ch. ix., and of the four world- 
monarchies, ch. ii. and vii., that ch. ix. 25-27 closes with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the fourth world-kingdom becomes the Greco- 
Macedonian monarchy of Alexander and his successors, he has by 
means of this process gained the wished-for result, disregarding 
altogether the organism of the well-arranged book. But scientifi- 
cally we cannot well adopt such a method, which, without any 
reference to the organism of a book, takes a retrograde course to 
explain the clear and unambiguous expressions by means of dark 
and doubtful passages. For, as Ztindel (p. 95) has well remarked, 
as we cannot certainly judge of a symphony from the last tones of 
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the finale, but only after the first simple passages of the thema, so 
we cannot certainly form a correct judgment from its last brief 
and abrupt sentences of a prophetical work like this, in which the 
course of the prophecy is such that it proceeds from general to 
special predictions. Ch. xii. forms the conclusion of the whole 
book ; in vers. 5-13 are placed together the two periods (ch. vii. and 
will.) of severe oppression of the people of God, which are distinctly 
separable from each other—that proceeding from the great enemy 
of the third world-kingdom, i.e. Antiochus Epiphanes (ch. viii.), 
and that from the last great enemy of the fourth world-kingdom, 
ie. Antichrist (ch. vii.),—while the angel, at the request of the 
prophet, makes known to him the duration of both. These brief 
expressions of the angel occasioned by Daniel’s two questions receive 
their right interpretation from the earlier prophecy in ch. vii. and 
vill. If we reverse this relation, while on the ground of a very 
doubtful, not to say erroneous, explanation of ch. xi., we misinter- 
pret the questions of Daniel and the answers of the angel, and now 
make this interpretation the standard for the exposition of ch. ix., 
viii., vii, and ii., then we have departed from the way by which 
we may reach the right interpretation of the prophetic contents of 
the whole book. 

The question how far the prophecies of Daniel reach, can only 
be determined by an unprejudiced interpretation of the two visions 
of the world-kingdoms, ch. ii. and vii., in conformity with the 
language there used and with their actual contents, and this can 
only be given in the following exposition of the book. Therefore 
we must here limit ourselves to a few brief remarks. 

According to the unmistakeable import of the two fundamental 
visions, ch. ii. and vii., the erection of the Messianic kingdom 
follows close after the destruction of the fourth world-kingdom 
(ch. ii. 34, 44), and is brought’ about (ch. vii. 9-14, 26 f.) by the 
judgment on the little horn which grew out of the fonrth world- 
power, and the investiture of the Messiah coming in the clouds of 
heaven with authority, glory, and kingly power. The first of 
these world-powers is the Chaldean monarchy founded by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who is the golden head of the image (ch. ii. 37, 38). 
The kingdom of the Chaldeans passes over to Darins, of Median 
origin, who is followed on the throne by Cyrus the Persian (ch. vi. 
29 [28], and thus it passes over to the Medes and Persians. This 
kingdom, in ch. vii. represented under the figure of a bear, Daniel 
saw in ch. viii. under the figure of a ram with two horns, which, 
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being pushed at by a he-goat having a great horn between his eyes as 
he was running in his flight over the earth, had his two horns broken, 
and was thrown to the ground and trodden upon. When the he- 
goat herevpon became strong, he broke his great horn, and in its 
stead there grew up four horns toward the four winds of heaven; 
and out of one of them came forth a little horn, which became 
exceeding great, and magnified itself even to the Prince of the 
host, and took away the daily sacrifice (ch. viii. 3-13). This vision 
was thus explained to the prophet by an angel:—The ram with 
two horns represents the kings of the Medes and Persians; the 
he-goat is the king of Javan, i.e. the Greco-Macedonian kingdom, 
for “the great horn that is between his eyes is the first king” 
(Alexander of Macedon); the four horns that sprang up in the 
place of the one that was broken off are four kingdoms, and in the 
latter time of their kingdom a fierce king shall stand up (the little 
horn), who shall destroy the people of the Holy One, etc. (ch. viii. 
20-25). According to this quite distinct explanation given by 
the angel, the horn, i.e. Antiochus Epiphanes, so hostile to the 
people of God belongs to the third world-kingdom, arises out of 
one of the four kingdoms into which the monarchy of Alexander 
the Great was divided; the Messianic kingdom, on the contrary, 
does not appear till after the overthrow of the fourth world-kingdom 
and the death of the last of the enemies arising out of it (ch. vil.). 
Accordingly, the affirmation that in the book of Daniel the appear- 
ance of the Messianic salvation stands in order after the destruction 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, is in opposition to the principal prophecies 
of the book ; and this opposition is not removed by the supposition 
that the terrible beast with the ten horns (ch. vii. 7) is identical 
with the he-goat, which is quite otherwise described, for at first it 
had only one horn, after the breaking off of which four came up in 
its stead. The circumstance that the description of the little horn 
growing up between the ten horns of the fourth beast, the speaking 
great and blasphemous things against the Most High, and thinking 
to change times and laws (ch. vii. 8, 24 f.), harmonizes in certain 
features with the representation of Antiochus Epiphanes described 
by the little horn (ch. vili.), which would destroy the people of 
the Holy One, rise up against the Prince of princes, and be broken 
without the hand of man, does not at all warrant the identification of 
these enemies of God and His people rising out of different world- 
kingdoms, but corresponds perfectly with this idea, that Antiochus 
Epiphanes in his war against the people of God was a type of 
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Antichrist, the great enemy arising out of the last world-kingdom. 
Along with these resemblances there are also points of dissimilarity, 
such e.g. as this: the period of continuance of the domination of 
both is apparently alike, but in reality it is different. The activity 
of the prince who took away the daily sacrifice, i.e. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was to continue 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viii. 14), 
or, as the angel says, 1290 days (ch. xii. 11), so that he who waits 
and comes to the 1335 days shall see (ch. xii. 12) salvation; the 
activity of the enemy in the last time, i.e. of Antichrist, on the 
contrary, is for a time, (two) times, and an half time (ch. vii. 25, 
xii. 7), or a half 92 (ch. ix. 27)—designations of time which have 
been taken without any exegetical justification to mean years, in 
order to harmonize the difference. 

Accordingly, Daniel does not prophesy the appearance of the 
Messianic redemption after the overthrow of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but announces that the fourth world-kingdom, with the kingdoms 
growing out of it, out of which the last enemy of the people of 
God arises, would first follow Antiochus, who belonged to the third 
world-kingdom. This fourth world-kingdom with its last enemy 
is destroyed by the judgment which puts an end to all the world- 
kingdoms and establishes the Messianic kingdom. Thus the 
assertion that the special destination of the prediction only goes 
down to Antiochus Epiphanes is shown to be erroneons. Not 
only in the visions ch. ii. and vii. is the conduct of the little horn 
rising up between the ten horns of the fourth beast predicted, 
but also in ch. xi. 36-45 the actions of the king designated by 
this horn are as specially predicted as is the domination and rule 
of Antiochus Epiphanes in ch. viii. 9 ff., 24 f., and in ch. xi. 
20-35. 

These are all the grounds worth mentioning which the most 
recent opponents of the historical and prophetical character of 
this book have adduced against its genuineness. It is proved from 
an examination of them, that the internal arguments are of as 
little value as the external to throw doubts on its authorship, or to 
establish its Maccabean origin. But we must go a step further, 
and briefly show that the modern opinion, that the book originated 
in the time of the Maccabees, which is set aside by the fact 
already adduced (p. 32), the use of it on the part of Zechariah 
and Ezra, is irreconcilable with the formal nature, with the actual 
contents, and with the spirit of the book of Daniel. 

1. Neither the character of the language nor the mode in which 
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the prophetic statements are made, corresponds with the age of the 
Maccabees. As regards the character of the age, the interchange 
of the Hebrew and the Chaldee, in the first place, agrees fully with 
the time of the exile, in which the Chaldee language gradually 
obtained the ascendency over the Hebrew mother-tongue of the 
exiles, but not with the time of the Maccabees, in which the He- 
brew had long ago ceased to be the language used by the people." 
In the second place, the Hebrew diction of Daniel harmonizes 
peculiarly with the language used by writers of the period of the 
exile, particularly by Ezekiel ;? and the Chaldean idiom of this 
book agrees in not a few characteristic points with the Chaldee of 
the book of Ezra and Jer. x. 11, wherein these Chaldean portions 
are markedly distinguished from the Chaldean language of the. 
oldest Targums, which date from the middle of the first century 
B.c.2 In the third place, the language of Daniel has, in common 
with that of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, certain Aryan 
elements or Parsisms, which can only be explained on the suppo- 
sition that their authors lived and wrote in the Babylonish exile or 


1 The use of the Chaldee along with the Hebrew in this book points, as 
Kran., p. 52, justly remarks, ‘‘ to a conjuncture in which, as in the Hebrew 
book of Ezra with its inwoven pieces of Chaldee, the general acquaintance of the 
people with the Aramaic is supposed to be self-evident, but at the same time the 
language of the fathers was used by the exiles of Babylon and their children as 
the language of conversation.” Rosenm., therefore, knows no other mode of 
explaining the use of both languages in this book than by the assertion that the 
pseudo-author did this nulla alia de causa, quam ut lectoribus persuaderet, com- 
positum esse librum a vetere illo propheta, cui utriusque linguz usum xque facilem 
esse oportuit. The supposition that even in the second century before Christ 
a great proportion of the people understood the Hebrew, modern critics set 
themselves to establish by a reference to the disputed book of Daniel and 
certaiu pretended Maccahean psalms. 

2 Compare the use of words such as ma for ta, xi. 24, 33 (2 Chron. xiv. 13; 
Ezra ix. 7; Neh. ili. 36; Estb. ix. 10); yn for Ws, x. 17 and 1 Chron. xxiii. 
12; ans for 7po, x. 21 (Ezra iv. 7, 8; 1 Chron. xxviii. 19; Neh. vii. 64; 
Esth. iti. 14); yup, i 4,17 @ Chron. i. 10; Eccles. x. 20); typ, x. 11 and 
Ezra x. 9; DvAy for niny, ix. 25, xi. 6, 18, 14 (Chron., Ezra, Neh., Ezek., and 
only once in Isaiah, xxxiii. 6) ; ‘ayn used of the land of Israel, viii. 9, cf. xi. 16, 
41, also Ezek. xx. 6, 15, and Jer. iii. 10; ani, brightness, xii. 3, Ezek. viii. 23 
men, to make guilty, i. 10, and a}n, Ezek. xviii. 7; >op nwna, x. 6, and Ezek, 
i. 7; ovnan wad, xii. 6, 7, and Ezek. ix. 3, 11, x. 2, 6, 7, ete. 

3 See the collection of Hebraiams in the Chaldean portions of Daniel and of 
the book of Ezra in Hengstenherg’s Beitrage, i. p. 303, and in my Lehrb. d. Einl. 
§ 133, 4. It may be further remarked, that both books have a peculiar mode 
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under the Persian rule.’ But the expedient adopted by the oppo- 
nents of the genuineness to explain these characteristic agreements 
from imitation, is inadmissible from this consideration, that | in the 
Hebrew complexion of the Chaldee portion as in the Aryan ele- 
ment found in the language there used, this book shows, along 
with the agreements, also peculiarities which announce” the inde- 
pendent character of its language. 
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biblical Chaldeo, while tie fe with a are first used in the Talmud in the 
use of the imperative, optative, and subjunctive moods (cf. S. D. Luzzatto, 
Elementi grammaticali del Caldeo biblico e del dialetto talmudico babilonese, 
Padova 1865, p. 80,—the first attempt to present the grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the biblical Chaldee in contradistinction to the Babylonico- -talmudic 
dialect), and wid i is only once found in the Targ. Jon., Ex. xxii. 24, and per- 
haps also in the Jerusalem Targum, Ex. x. 28. The ipevaee of this linguis- 
tic phenomenon in determining the question of the date of the origin of both 
books has been already recognised by J. D. Michaelis (Gram. Chal. p. 25), who 
has remarked concerning it: ‘‘ ex his similibusque Danielis et Ezre hebraismis, 
qui his libris peculiares sunt, intelliges, utrumque librum eo tempore scriptum fuisse, 
quo recens adhuc vernacula sua adnuscentibus Hebreis lingua Chaldaica; non 
seriore tempore confictum. In Targumim enim, antiquissimis etiam, plerumque 
frustra hos hebraismos quexsieris, in Daniele et Ezra ubique obvios.” , 

1 Not to mention the name of dignity mne used in the Assyrian period, 
and the two proper names, HAWN, i. 3, and a, ii. 14, ef. Gen. xiv. 1, 9, 
there are in this book the following words of Aryan origin : SAIN, ii, 5, 8, 
derived from the Old Persian dzandd, found in the inscriptions of Bisutun and 
Nakhschi-Rustam, meaning science, knowledge; may iii. 2, 3, and Tah, Pa, 
Ezra i. 8, vii. 21, from the Old Persian gada or ganda, Zend. gaza or ganga, 
thus gada-bara, treasurer, the Old Persian form, while Brie) corresponds with 
the Zend. gaza-bara ; 7207; iii. 2, 3, Old Persian and Zend. déta-bara (New 
Pers. détavar), one who "dudemeanas the law, a judge; nan quer, ii. 5, iii. 
29), from the Old Persian handaém, organized body, member (wero) $ ; Jana, 
costly food, i. 5, 8, 13, 15 and xi. 26, from the Old Persian pati-baga, Zend. 
paiti-bagha, Sanskr. prati-bidga, allotted food [‘‘ a share of small articles, as 
fruit, flowers, etc., paid daily to the rajah for household expenditure”] ; nan, 
iii. 16, iv. 14, Ezra iv. 17, v. 7, vi. 11, from the Old Persian pati-gama, a 
message, a command ; ons, i. 3, Esth. i. 3, vi. 9, the distinguished, the 
noble, in Pehlevi, pardom, Sanskr. prathama, the first; and the as yet unex- 
plained nypD, i i, 11, 16, and nat, ii. 6, and finally sting, a crier, a herald, 
ili, 4, Old Persian khresii, erier, from which the verb rma, v- 29, in Chald. and 


Syr. of similar meaning with the Greek xnptace. 
2 Thus Daniel uses only the plur. suffixes jj>, }in, 122, inp, while in Ezra 
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Although perhaps the use of peculiar Aramaic words and word- 
forms by a Jew of the time of the Maccabees may be explained, 
yet the use of words belonging to the Aryan language by such an 
one remains incomprehensible, — such words, e.g., as 88, many, 
335, which are met with neither in the Targums nor in the rab- 
binical writings, or 939, member, piece, from which the Targumists 
formed the denom. 0°10, weriferOas, to dismember, and have natu- 
ralized in the Aramaic language (cf. J. Levy, Chald. Worterb. 
ueber die Targ. i. p. 194). Whence could a Maccabean Jew of 
the era of the Seleucide, when the Greek language and culture 
had become prominent in the East, have received these foreign 
words ? 

But as the language of this book, particularly its Aryan ele- 
ment, speaks against its origin in the age of the Maccabees, so 
also ‘‘ the contemplative-visionary manner of representation in the 
book,” as Kran. (p. 59) justly remarks, “ accords little with a 
conjuncture of time when (1 Macc. ii. ff.) the sanctuary was dese- 
crated and tyranny rose to an intolerable height. It is not con- 
ceivable that in such a time those who mingled in that fearful 
insurrection and were called on to defend their lives with weapons 
in their hands, should have concerned themselves with visions and 
circumstantial narratives of detailed history, which appertain to a 
lengthened period of quietness, instead of directly encouraging and 
counselling the men of action, so that they might be set free from 
the fearful situation in which they were placed.” 

2. Thus in no respect do the actual contents of this book 
corres] ond with the relations and circumstances of the times of the 
Maccabees; but, on the contrery, they point decidedly to the time 
of the exile. The historical parts show an intimate acquaintance 
not only with the principal events of the time of the exile, but 
also with the Jaws and manners and customs of the Chaldean and 
Medo-Persian monarchies. The definite description (ch. i. 1) of 
the first expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem, which 
is fabricated certainly from no part of the O. T., and which is yet 


the forms O35 and nh are interchanged with yi and jin in such a way, that jin 
is used fifteen times, nin ten times, jid once, and 5 five times. The forms 
with p used by Ezra, and also by Jeremiah, x. 11, prevail in the Targum. 
Moreover Daniel has only jinn (ii. 34, 35, iii. 22), Ezra, on the contrary, has 


the abbreviated form jan Civ. 10, 23, v. 5,11, ete.); Daniel 1D, ii. 31, vii. 20, 
21, Ezra 74, iv. 18, 15, 16, 18, 21, v. 8, and 74, v. 16 £, vi. 7 £., 12; Daniel 
‘Dy, ii, 5, Ezra spy, vi 11; Daniel x 373, iii. 2, Ezra raya, i. 8, vil. 21, 
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proved to be correct, points to a man well acquainted with this 
event ; so too the communication regarding king Belshazzar, ch. v., 
whose name occurs only in this book, is nowhere else independently 
found. An intimate familiarity with the historical relations of the 
Medo-Persian kingdom is seen in the mention made of the law of 
the Medes and Persians, ch. vi. 9, 13, since from the time of Cyrus 
the Persians are always placed before the Medes, and only in the 
book of Esther do we read of the Persians and Medes (ch. i. 3, 14, 
18), and of the law.of the Persians and Medes (ch.i.19). An in- 
timate acquaintance with the state-regulations of Babylon is manifest — 
in the statement made in ch. i. 7 (proved by 2 Kings xxiv. 17 to bea 
Chaldean custom), that Daniel and his companions, on their being 
appointed for the king’s service, received new names, two of whicli 
were names derived from Chaldean idols; in the account of their food 
being bronght from the king’s: table (ch. i. 5); in the command to 
turn into a dunghill (ch. ii. 5) the houses of the magicians who were 
condemned to death ; in the death-punishments mentioned in ch. ii. 5 
and iii. 6, the being hewn to pieces and cast into a burning fiery 
furnace, which are shown by Ezek. xvi. 10, xxiii. 47, Jer. xxix. 29, 
and other proofs, to have been in use among the Chaldeans, while 
among the Medo-Persians the punishment of being cast into the den 
of lions is mentioned, ch. vi. 8, 13 ff. The statement made about 
the clothing worn by the companions of Daniel (ch. iii. 21) agrees 
with a passage in Herodotus, i. 195; and the exclusion of women from 
feasts and banquets is confirmed by Xen. Cyrop. v. 2, and Curtius, v. 
1,38. As to the account given in ch. ii. 5, 7, of the priests and wise 
men of Chaldea, Fr. Miinter (Religion der Babyl. p.5) has remarked, 
“What the early Israelitish prophets record regarding the Baby- 
lonish religion agrees. well with the notices found in Daniel; and 
the traditions preserved by Ctesias, Herod., Berosus, and Diodor 
are in perfect accordance therewith.” Compare with this what 
P.F. Stuhr (Die heidn. Religion. des alt. Ortents, p. 416 ff.) has 
remarked concerning the Chaldeans as the first class of the wise 
men of Babylon. A like intimate acquaintance with facts on the 
part of the author of this book is seen in his statements regarding 
the government and the state officers of the Chaldean and Medo- 
Persian kingdom (cf. Hgstb. Beitr. i. p. 346 ff.). 

The prophetical parts of this book also manifestly prove its 
origin in the time of the Babylonian exile. The foundation of 
the world-kingdom by Nebuchadnezzar forms the historical start- 
ing-point for the prophecy of the world-kingdoms. “ Know, O 
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king,” says Daniel to him in interpreting his dream of the world- 
monarchies, “ thou art the head of gold” (ch. ii. 37). ‘The visions 
which are vouchsafed to Daniel date from the reign of Belshazzar 
the Chaldean, Darius the Median, and Cyrus the Persian (ch. vii. 1, 
viii. 1, ix.1, x.1). With this stands in harmony the circumstance 
that of the four world-kingdoms only the first three are histori- 
cally explained, viz. hesides the first of the monarchy of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch. ii. 37), the second of the kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians, and the third of the kingdom of Javan, out of which, at 
the death of the first king, four kingdoms shall arise toward the 
four winds of heaven (ch. viii. 20-22). Of the kings of the Medo- 
Persian kingdom, only Darius the Median and Cyrus the Persian, 
during whose reign Dauiel lived, are named Moreover the rise 
of yet four kings of the Persians is announced, and the warlike 
expedition of the fourth against the kingdom of Javan, as also the 
breaking up and the division toward the four winds (ch. xi, 5-19) 
of the kingdom of the victorious king of Javan. Of the four 
kingdoms arising out of the monarchy of Alexander of Macedon 
nothing particular is said in ch. vili., and in ch. xi. 5-19 only a 
series of wars is predicted between the king of the south and the 
king of the north, and the rise of the daring king who, after the 
founding of his kingdom by craft, would turn his power against 
the people of God, lay waste the sanctuary, and put an end to the 
daily sacrifice, and, according to ch. viii. 23, shall arise at the end 
of these four kingdoms. 

However full and particular be the description given in ch. viii. 
and ch. xi. of this daring king, seen in ch. viii. as the little horn, 
yet it nowhere passes over into the prediction of historical particn- 
larities, so as to overstep the boundaries of prophecy and become 
prognostication or the feigned setting forth of the empiric course 
of history. Now, though the opinion of Kran. p. 58, that “the 
prophecy of Daniel contains not a single passus which might 
not (leaving the fulfilment out of view) in a simple, self-evident 
way include the development founded in itself of a theocratic 
thought, or of such-like thoughts,” is not in accordance with the 
supernatural factor of prophecy, since neither the general pro- 
phecy of the unfolding of the world-power in four successive 
world-kingdoms, nor the special description of the appearance and 
unfolding of this world-kingdom, can be conceived of or rightly 
regarded as a mere explication of theocratic thorglits, yet the 
remark of the same theologian, that the special prophecies in Daniel 
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viii. and xi. do not abundantly cover themselves with the historical 
facts in which they found their fulfilment, and are fundamentally 
different from the later so-called Apocalypse of Judaism in the 
Jewish Sibyl, the book of Enoch and the book of Ezra (= Esdras), 
which are appended to the book of Daniel, is certainly well founded. 

What Daniel prophesied regarding the kings of Persia who 
succeeded Cyrus, regarding the kingdom of Javan and its division 
after the death of the first king into four kingdoms, etc., could not 
be announced by him by virtue of an independent development 
of prophetic thoughts, but only by virtue of direct divine reve- 
lation; but this revelation is at the same time not immediate 
prediction, but is an addition to the earlier prophecies of further 
and more special unveilings of the future, in which the point of 
connection for the reference of the third world-kingdom to Javan 
was already given in the prophecy of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 24, 
cf. Joel iv. 6 (iii. 6). The historical destination of the world-king- 
doms does not extend to the kingdom of Javan and the ships of 
Chittim (ch. xi. 30), pointing back to Num. xxiv. 24, which set 
bounds to the thirst for conquest of the daring king who arose up 
out of the third world-kingdom. The fourth world-kingdom, how- 
ever distinctly it is described according to its nature and general 
course, lies on the farther side of the historical horizon of this 
prophet, although in the age of the Maccabees the growth of the 
Roman power, striving after the mastery of the world, was already 
so well known that the Alexandrine translators, on the ground of 
historical facts, interpreted the coming of the ships of Chittim by 
Atovor ‘Papaio.. The absence of every trace of the historical 
reference of the fourth world-kingdom, furnishes an argument 
worthy of notice in favour of the origin of this book of Daniel 
during the time of the exile. For at the time of the Babylonian 
exile Rome lay altogether out of the circle of vision opened up to 
the prophets of Scripture, since it had as yet come into no relation 
at all to the then dominant nations which were exercising an influ- 
ence on the fate of the kingdom of God. Altogether different 
was the state of matters in the age of the Maccabees, for they sent 
messengers with letters to Rome, proposing to enter into a league 
with the Romans: cf. 1 Mace. viii. xii. 

The contents of Dan. ix. accord with the age of the Maccabees 
still less than do the visions of the world-kingdoms. Three and a 
half centuries after the accomplishment of Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
the desolation of Judah, after Jerusalem and the temple had been 
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long ago rebuilt, it could not come into the mind of any J ew to 
put into the mouth of the exiled prophet Daniel a penitential 
prayer for the restoration of the holy city, and to represent Gabriel 
as having brought to him the prophecy that the seventy years of 
the desolation of Jerusalem prophesied of by Jeremiah were not 
yet fulfilled, but should only be fulfilled after the lapse of seventy 
year-weeks, in contradiction to the testimony of Ezra, or, according 
to modern critics, of the author of the books of Chronicles and of 
Ezra, living at the end of the Persian era, that God, in order to fulfil 
His word spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, had in the first year of 
Cyrus stirred up the spirit of Cyrus the king of Persia to send 
forth an edict throughout his whole kingdom, which directed the 
Jews to return to Jernsalem and commanded them to rebuild the 
temple (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 f., Ezra i. 1-4). 

3. If now, in conclusion, we take into consideration the religious 
spirit of this book, we find that the opponents of its genuineness dis- 
play no special gift of Sudxpiots vevpdtwy when they place the book 
of Daniel in the same category with the Sybilline Oracles, the fourth 
book of Ezra (= 2 Esdras), the book of Enoch, the Ascensio Jesaje, 
and other pseudepigraphical products of apocryphal literature, and 
represent the narrative of the events of Daniel’s life and his visions 
as a literary production after the manner of Deuteronomy and the 
book of Koheleth (Ecclesiastes), which a Maccabean Jew has chosen, 
in order to gain for the wholesome truths which he wished to repre- 
sent to his contemporaries the wished-for acceptance (Bleek, p. 
593 f.). For this purpose, he must in the historical narratives, “ by 
adducing the example of Daniel and his companions on the one 
side, and of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar on the other, exhort his 
fellow-countrymen to imitate the former in the inflexible stedfastness 
of their faith, in their open, fearless confession of the God of ther 
fathers, and show them how this only true, all-powerful God will 
know in His own time to humble those who, like Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, raised themselves against Him in presumptuous pride and 
sought to turn away His people from His service, and, on the other 
hand, to make His faithful worshippers in the end victorious” (Bleek, 
p- 601). Hence the tendency is conspicuous, “that the author in 
his descriptions in ch. iti, and vi. almost always, in whole and in 
part, has kept before his eye the relations of his time (the land of 
Judea being then under the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes) 
and the surrounding circumstances; and these he brings before his 
readers in a veiled, yet by them easily recognisable, manner” (p. 
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602). Wherein, then, does the “ easily recognisable” resemblance 
of these two facta consist? Nebuchadnezzar directed a colossal 
image of threescore cubits in height and six cubits in breadth to be 
erected on the plain of Dura, and to be solemnly consecrated as a 
national image, the assembled people falling down before it doing 
it homage. Antiochus Epiphanes, on the contrary, did not com- 
inand an idol-image, as has been supposed from a false interpreta- 
tion of the Bdéruypa epnudoews (1 Mace. i. 54), to be placed on 
the altar of burnt-offering, but only a small idol-altar (Gwov, 
1 Mace. i, 59) to be built; no mention is made, however, of its 
being solemnly consecrated. He then commanded the Jews to 
offer sacrifice month after month on thisidol-altar; and because he 
wished that in his whole kingdom all should form but one people, 
and that each should leave his laws (ver. 41), he thus sought to con- 
strain the Jews to give up the worship of God inherited from their 
fathers, and to fall in with the heathen forms of worship. Nebu- 
chadnezzar did not intend to forbid to the nations that became 
subject to him the worship of their own gods, and to the Jews the 
worship of Jehovah, but much more, after in the wonderful 
deliverance of the three friends of Daniel he recognised the omni- 
potence of the supreme God, he forbade by an edict, on the pain of 
death, all his subjects from blaspheming this God (Dan. ii. 28-30). 

And wherein consists the resemblance between Antiochus 
Epiphanes and the Median Darius (Dan. vi.)? Darius, it is true, 
at the instigation of his princes and satraps, issued an ordinance 
that whoever within thirty days should offer a prayer to any god or 
man except to the king himself should be cast iuto the den of lions, 
but certainly not with the view of compelling the Jews, or any 
other of his subjects, to apostatize from their ancestral religion, 
for after the expiry of the appointed thirty days every one might 
again direct his prayer to his own god. The special instigators of 
this edict did not contemplate by it the bringing of the Jewish 
people under any religious restraint, but they aimed only at the 
overthrow of Daniel, whom Darius had raised to the rank of third 
ruler in the realm and had thought to set over the whole kingdom. 
But when Daniel was denounced to him by the authors of this law, 
Darius became greatly moved, and did all he could to avert from 
him the threatened punishment. And when, by an appeal of his 
satraps to the law of the Medes and Persians that no royal edict 
could be changed, necessity was laid upon him to cause Daniel to 
be cast into the den of lions, he spent a sleepless night, and was 
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very glad when, coming to the lions’ den early in the morning, he 
found Daniel uninjured. He then not only commanded Daniel’s: 
accusers to be cast to the lions, but he also by a proclamation 
ordered all his subjects to do homage to the ‘living God who did 
signs and wonders in heaven and earth. In this conduct of Darius 
towards Daniel and towards the living God of heaven and earth, 
whom Daniel and the Jews worshipped, can a single incident be 
found which will remind us of the rage of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jews and their worship of God? 

Still less can it be conceived that (as Bleek, p. 604, says) the 
author of this book had “ without doubt Antiochus Epiphanes before 
his eyes” in Nebuchadnezzar, ch. iv., and also in Belshazzar, ch. v. 
It is true that Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, according to ch. iv. 
and v., sin against the Almighty God of heaven and earth and are 
punished for it, and Antiochus Epiphanes also at last fell under the 
judgment of God on account of his wickedness. But this general 
resemblance, that heathen rulers by their contact with the Jews did 
dishonour to the Almighty God, and were humbled and punished 
for it, repeats itself at all times, and forms no special characteristic 
of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In all the special featnres of 
the narratives of Dan. iv. and v., on the other hand, complete 
differences are inet with. Nebuchadnezzar was struck with beast- 
like madness, not because he had persecnted the Jews, but becanse 
in his haughty pride as a ruler he deified himself, because he knew 
not that the Most High ruleth over the kingdom of men (ch. iv. 14); 
and when he humbled himself before the Most High, he was freed 
from his madness and again restored to his kingdom. Belshazzar 
also did not transgress by persecnting the Jews, but by causing at 
a viotons banquet, in drunken insolence, the golden vessels which 
had been bronght from the temple in Jernsalem to Babylon to be 
produced, and by drinking out of these vessels with his captains 
and his wives amid the singing of songs in praise of the idol-gods ; 
thus, as Daniel represented to him, raising himself up against the 
Lord of heaven, and not honouring the God in whose hand his 
breath was and with whom were all his ways, although he knew 
how his father Nebuchadnezzar had been punished by this God 
(ch. v. 20-23) for his haughty presumption. 

The relation not only of Nebuchadnezzar and of Darius, but 
also of Belshazzar, to the Jews and their religion is therefore funda- 
mentally different from the tendency of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
uproot Judaism and the Mosaic worship of God. The Babylonian 
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kings were indeed heathen, who, according to the common opinion 
of all heathens, held their national gods to be greater and more 
powerful than the gods of the nations subdued by them, among 
whom they also placed the God of Israel; but when they heard of 
the wonders of His divine omnipotence, they gave honour to the 
God of Israel as the God of heaven and of earth, partly by express 
confession of Him, and partly, at Jeast as Belshazzar did, by hon- 
ouring the true worshippers of this God. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
on the contrary, persisted in his almost mad rage against the wor- 
ship of God as practised by the Jews till he was swept away by the 
divine judgment. If the pretended pseudo-Daniel, therefore, had 
directed his view to Antiochus Epiphanes in the setting forth of 
such narratives, we could only imagine the purpose to have been 
that he might lead this fierce enemy of his people to acknowledge 
and worship the true God. But with such a supposition not only 
does the sentiment of the Jews, as it is brought to light in the 
books of the Maccabees, stand in opposition, but it is also contra- 
dicted by the prophecies of this book, which threaten the daring 
and deceitful king, who would take away the daily sacrifice and lay 
waste the sanctuary, with destruction without the hand of man, 
without giving any room for the thought of the possibility of a 
change of mind, or of his conversion. The author of these pro- 
phecies cannot therefore have followed, in the historical narratives 
of his book, the tendency imputed to him by modern critics. 

On the whole, an entire misapprehension of the spirit which 
pervades the historical parts of the book of Daniel lies at the foun- 
dation of the supposition of such a tendency. The narratives 
regarding Nebuchadnezzar, his dream, the consecration of the 
golden statue, and his conduct after his recovery from his madness, 
as well as those regarding Darius, ch. vi., could not be invented, at 
least could not be invented by a Maccabean Jew, because in the 
pre-exilian liistory there are altogether wanting types corresponding 
to the psychological delineation of these characters. It is true 
that a Pharaoh raised Joseph, who interpreted his dream, to be 
the chief ruler in his kingdom, but it does not come into his mind 
to give honour to the God who revealed in the dream what 
would befall his kingdom (Gen. xli.). For the other narratives of 
this book there are wanting in the Old Testament incidents with 
which they could be connected; and the resemblance between the 
life-experience of Joseph and that of Daniel extends only to these 
general matters, that both received from God the gift of interpret- 
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ing dreams, and by means of this gift brought help and deliverance 
to their people :1 in all details, however, Daniel is so different from 
Joseph, that the delineation of his portrait as found in this book can- 
not be regarded as a copy of the history of Joseph. Still less can 
we think of the narratives of Daniel as poetical compositions ; for the 
characters of Nebuchadnezzar and of Darius the Mede are essenti- 
ally different from the prevailing views of Judaism concerning the 
heathen. The relation of both of these genuine heathen kings to 
the revelations of God shows a receptivity for the control of the 
living God in the lot of men, as is predicated before and after the 
exile in no Jewish writing of a single heathen. Such representa- 
tions of character cannot be invented; they are drawn according to 
life, and can only be understood if the wonders of divine omnipo- 
tence and grace which the book of Daniel relates truly happened. 

But as in the historical narrations, so also in the visions of 
Daniel, there is wanting every trace of any tendency pointing to 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This tendency is derived only from the 
view already (p. 42) shown to be incorrect, that all the prophecies 
of Daniel extend only down to this king, and that with his death 
the destruction of the God-opposing world-power and the setting 
up of the Messianic kingdom of God is to be expected. But if the 
opponents of the genuineness of this book derive support for their 
views from the relation of the prophecies of Daniel to the pseud- 
epigraphic products of the Jewish Apocalyptics, so also, on the 
other hand, Ziindel (Avit. Unter. p. 134 ff.) has so conclusively 
proved the decided difference between the prophecies of Daniel and 
the Sibystine Oracles, which, according to Bleek, Liicke, and others, 
must have flowed from one source and are homogeneous, that we 
may limit ourselves to a brief condensed exhibition of the main 
results of this proof (p. 165 ff.). 

First, the subject of the two writings is perfectly different. In 
Daniel the seer stands in moral connection with the vision ; this is 
not so with the Sibyl. Daniel is a pious Israelite, whose name, as 
we see from Ezekiel, was well known during the Chaldean exile, 
and whose life-history is spent in inseparable connection with his 
prophecies ; on the contrary, the Sibyls withdraw their existence 
from all historical control, for they date back in the times of 


_ 1 Chr. B. Michaelis thus brings together the analogies between the events in 
the life of Joseph and of Daniel: ‘‘ Uterque in peregrinam delatus terram, uterque 
feliz somniorum interpres, uterque familia ac populi sui stator, uterque summorum 
principum administer, uterque sapientum sui loci supremus antistes.” 
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hoary antiquity, not only of Israel, but of all nations, viz. in the 
period of the deluge, and their persons disappear in apocryphal 
darkness. ‘“ While Daniel on his knees prays for the divine dis- 
closure regarding the time of the deliverance of his people, and 
each of his revelations is at the same time an answer to prayer, 
the Sibyl in the Maccabean time is represented, in a true hea- 
thenish manner, powerfully transported against her will by the 
word of God as by a madness, and twice she prays that she might 
rest and cease to prophesy.” 

Again, the prophetic s¢tuation is just as different. As is the 
case with all the earlier prophets, Daniel’s prophecy goes forth 
from a definite historical situation, the growing up of the first great 
world-power in Assyria-Chaldea; it stands in a moral practical 
connection with the deliverance of Israel, about which it treats, 
after the expiry of the seventy years of Jeremiah; the four world- 
monarchies which were revealed to him take root in the historical 
ground of the time of Nebuchadnezzar. In the Seleucidan-Jewish 
Sibyl, on the contrary, there is no mention made of a prophetical 
situation, nor of a politico-practical tendency; the Sibyl has in a 
true Alexandrine manner a literary object, viz. this, to represent 
Judaism as the world-religion. ‘That life-question for Israel and 
the world, When comes the kingdom of God? which in Daniel 
springs up in an actual situation, as it shall also be only answered 
by divine fact, is in the Alexandrine Sibyllist only a question of 
doctrine which he believes himself called on to solve by making 
the heathen Jews and associates of the Jews. 

Finally, in the Sibyls there is wanting a prophetical object. 
The prophetical object of Daniel is the world-power over against 
the kingdom of God. This historico-prophetic idea is the deter- 
minating, sole, all-penetrating idea in Daniel, and the centre of it 
lies throughout in the end of the world-power, in its inner deve- 
lopment and its inner powerlessness over against the kingdom of 
God. The four world-forms do not begin with the history of 
nations and extend over our present time. On the contrary, the 
creative prophetic spirit is wanting to the Sibyl; not one historical 
thought of deliverance is peculiar toit ; itis a genuine Alexandrine 
compilation of prophetic and Greeco-classic thoughts externally con- 
ceived. The thought peculiarly pervading it, to raise Judaism to 
the rank of the world-religion, i is only a human reflection of the 
divine plan, that in Abraham all the nations shall be blessed, which 
pervades all the prophets as the great thought in the history of the 
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world; in Daniel it comes out into the greatest clearness, and is 
realized by Christianity. This prophetic world-thought the Sibyl 
has destroyed, i.e. has religiously spiritualized and politically mate- 
rialized it. “Not the living and holy covenant God Jehovah, whio 
dwells on high and with the contrite in heart, but Godhead un- 
created and creating all things, without distinction in Himself, the 
invisible God, who sees all things, who is neither male nor female, 
as He appears at a later period in the teaching of the school of 
Philo, is He whom the Sibyl in very eloquent language declares 
to the heathen. But of the God of Israel, who not only created the 
world, bat who also has a divine kingdom on the earth, and will 
build up this kingdom, in a word, of the God of the history of 
redemption, as He is seen in His glory in Daniel, we find no trace 
whatever.” The materialistic historic prophecy of the Sibyllist 
corresponds with this religious spiritualism. He seeks to imitate 
the prophecies of Daniel, but he does not know the prophetic 
fondamental thought of the kingdom of God over against the 
kingdom of the world, and therefore he copies the empirical world- 
history : “first Egypt will rule, then Assyria, Persia, Media, Mace- 
donia, Egypt again, and then Rome.” 

Thus the Sibylline Apocalyptic is fundamentally different from 
the prophecies of Daniel... Whoever has a mind so little disciplined 
that he cannot perceive this difference, cannot be expected to know 
how to distinguish between the prophecies of Daniel and the philo- 
sophical reflections of the book of Koheleth.? If Koheleth brings 
forward his thoughts regarding the vanity of all things in the name 
of the wise king Solomon, then is this literary production, which 
moreover is so very transparent that every reader of the book can 
see through it, altogether comprehensible. If, on the other hand, 
a Maccabean Jew clothe his own self-conceived ideas regarding 
the development of the war of the heathen world-powers against 
the people of God in revelations from God, which the prophet 


1 This may be said also of the other apocryphal apocalypses of Judaism, 
which we have no need, however, here specially to consider, because these 
apocalypses, as is generally acknowledged, originate in a much later time, and 
therefore have no place in discussions regarding the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel. 

2 The Deuteronomy which Bleek and others quote along with the book of 
Koheleth cannot be therefore taken into consideration as capable of supplying 
analogical proof, because the supposition that this book is not genuine, was 
not composed by Moses, is no better grounded than is the supposed non- 
genuineness of the book of Daniel. 
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living in the Babylonian exile might have received, then this 
undertaking is not merely literary deception, but at the same time 
an abuse of prophecy, which, as a prophesying out of one’s own 
heart, is a sin to which God in His law has annexed the punish- 
ment of death. 

If the book of Daniel were thus a production of a Maccabean 
Jew, who would bring “certain wholesome truths” which he 
thonght he possessed before his contemporaries as prophecies of a 
divinely enlightened seer of the time of the exile, then it contains 
neither prophecy given by God, nor in general wholesome divine 
truth, but mere human invention, which becanse it was clothed 
with falsehood could not have its origin in the truth. Such a 
production Christ, the eternal personal Truth, never could have 
regarded as the prophecy of Daniel the prophet, and commended 
to the observation of His disciples, as He has done (Matt. xxiv. 15, 
ef. Mark xiii. 14). 

This testimony of our Lord fixes on the external and internal 
evidences which prove the genuineness of the book of Daniel the 
seal of divine confirmation. 


For the exegetical literature of the book of Daniel see in my 
Lehrb. der Finl. in d. A. Test. § 385 f. [The Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark of Edinburgh have recently published an English translation 
of this work, under the title of Manual of Historico- Critical Intro- 
duction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, etc., trans- 
lated by the Rev. Professor Donglas, D.D., Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 2 vols., Edinburgh 1869]. To what is there recorded 
we may add, Das Buch Daniel erkl. von Rud. Kranichfeld, Berlin 
1868; Das Buch Daniels uebers. u. erkl. von Dr. Th. Kliefoth, 
Schwerin 1868; J. L. Fiiller, der Prophet Daniel erkl., Basel 
1868 (for the educated laity); Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, Oxf. 
1864; and Mayer (Cath.), die Messian. Prophezieen des Daniel, 
Wien 1866. [Der Prophet Daniel, theologisch-homiletisch bear- 
beitet. von Dr. Zoeckler, Professor der Theologie zu Greifswald 


(J. P. Lange’s Bibelwerk, 17er Thiel des A. T.), 1870.] 
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CHAP. I. HISTORICO-BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


WuHeEn Nebuchadnezzar first besieged Jerusalem he not only took 
away the holy vessels of the temple, but also commanded that 
several Israelitish youths of noble lineage, among whom was Daniel, 
should be carried to Babylon and there educated in the science and 
wisdom of the Chaldeans for service in his court, which they 
entered upon when their education was completed. This narrative, 
in which the stedfast attachment of Daniel and his three friends to 
the religion of their fathers, and the blessings which flowed to them 
from this fidelity (vers. 8-17), are particularly set forth, forms the 
historical introduction to the following book, whilst it shows how 
Daniel reached the place of influence which he held, a place which 
was appointed for him according to the divine counsel, during the 
Babylonish exile, for the preservation and development of the Old 
Testament kingdom of God. It concludes (ver. 21) with the 
remark, that Daniel continued to occupy this place till the first 
year of Cyrus. 

Vers. 1 and 2. Of this expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against 
Jerusalem it is related in the second book of Kings (ch. xxiv. 1): 
“In his days Nebnchadnezzar king of Babylon came up, and 
Jehoiakim became his servant three years; then he turned and 
rebelled against him;” and in the second book of Chronicles 
(ch. xxxvi. 6): “ Against him came up Nebnchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, and bound him in fetters to carry him to Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar also carried of the vessels of the house of the Lord 
to Babylon, and put them in his temple at Babylon.” That both 
of these statements refer to the same expedition of Nebuchadnezzar 
against Jehoiakim mentioned here, appears not only from the state- 
nent of the book of Chronicles agreeing with ver. 2 of this chapter, 
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namely, that Nebuchadnezzar took away a part of the sacred vessels 
of the temple to Babylon, and there put them in the temple of his 
god, but also from the circumstance that, beyond all doubt, during 
the reign of Jehoiakim there was not a second siege of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar. It is true, indeed, that when Jehoiakim 
threw off the yoke at the end of three years’ subjection, Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent Chaldean, Arameean, Moabitish, and Ammonitish hosts 
against him for the purpose of bringing him into subjection, but 
Jerusalem was not again laid siege to by these hosts till the death 
of Jehoiakim. Not till his son Jehoiachin ascended the throne did 
the servants of Nebuchadnezzar again come up against Jerusalem 
and besiege it. When, during the siege, Nebuchadnezzar himself 
came up, Jehoiachin surrendered to him after three months, and 
was, along with the chief men of his kingdom, and the strength of 
the population of Jerusalem and Judah, and the treasures of the 
royal palace and of the temple, carried down to Babylon (2 Kings 
xxiv. 2-16). The year, however, in which Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, first took Jerusalem and carried away a part of 
the treasures of the temple to Babylon, is stated neither in the 
second book of Kings nor in Chronicles, but may be pretty certainly 
determined by the statements of Jeremiah (ch. xlvi. 2, xxv. 1 ff., 
xxxvi. 1 ff.). According to Jer. xlvi. 2, Nebuchadnezzar smote 
the Egyptian king Pharaoh-Necho with his army at Carchemish 
in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim. That same year is 
spoken of (Jer. xxv. 1) as the first year of Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon, and is represented by Jeremiah not only as a critical 
period for the kingdom of Judah; but also, by the prediction that 
the Lord would bring His servant Nebuchadnezzar against Judah 
and against its inhabitants, and against all the nations round about, 
that He would make Judah a desolation, and that these nations would 
serve the king of Babylon seventy years (vers. 2-11), he without 
donbt represents it as the beginning of the seventy years of Baby- 
lonish exile. In this the fourth year of Jehoiakim, the prophet was 
also commanded (ch. xxxvi. 1 ff.) to write in a book all the words 
which the Lord had spoken unto him against Israel, and against 
Judah, and against all the nations, from the day in which He had 
spoken to him in the time of Josiah even till then, that the house of 
Judah might hear all the evil which He purposed to do unto them, 
and might return every man from his evil way. J eremiah obeyed 
this command, and caused these predictions, written in the roll 
of a book, to be read by Baruch to the people in the temple; for 
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he himself was a prisoner, and therefore could not go to the 
temple. 

The first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar cannot 
therefore have taken place in the third, but must have heen in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, te. in the year 606 B.c. This, however, 
appears to stand in opposition to the statement of the first verse of 
this chapter: “In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim §3 
Nebuchadnezzar to Jerusalem.” The modern critics accordingly 
number this statement among the errors which must disprove the 
genuineness of this book (see above, p. 35 f.). The apparent op- 
position between the language of Daniel (ch. i. 1) that Nebuchad- 
nezzar undertook his first expedition against Jerusalem in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, and the affirmation of Jeremiah, according to 
which not only was Pharaoh-Necho slain by Nebuchadnezzar at the 
Euphrates in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, but also in this same 
year Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of Judea is for the first time 
announced, cannot be resolved either by the hypothesis of a differ- 
ent mode of reckoning the years of the reign of Jehoiakim and of 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor by the supposition that Jernsalem had been 
already taken by Nebuchadnezzar before the battle of Carchemish, 
in the third year of Jehoiakim. The first supposition is set aside 
by the circumstance that there is no certain analogy for it.’ The 
latter supposition is irreconcilable with Jer. xxv. and xxxvi” If 
Jeremiah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim announced that because 
Judah did not hearken unto his warnings addressed to them “ from 
the thirteenth year of Josiah even unto this day,” that is, for the 
space of three and twenty years, nor yet to the admonitions of all 
the other prophets (ch. xxv. 3-7) whom the Lord had sent unto 
them, therefore the Lord would now send His servant Nebuchad- 

1 The old attempt to reconcile the difference in this way has already been 
shown by Hengstenberg (Beit. 2. Einl. in d. A. T. p. 53) to be untenable; and 
the supposition of Klief. (p. 65 f.), that Jehoiakim entered on his reign near the 
end of a year, and that Jeremiah reckons the year of his reign according to the 
calendar year, but that Daniel reckons it from the day of his ascending the 
throne, by which it is made out that there is no actual difference, is wholly over- 
thrown by the circumstance that in the sacred Scriptures there is no analogy for 
the reckoning of the year of a king’s reign according to the day of the month 
on which he began to reign. On this supposition we might reconcile the appa- 
rent difference only if no other plan of reconciliation were possible. But such is 
not the actual state of the case. 

2 Following the example of Hofmann (die 70 Jahre Jer. p. 13 ff.), Havernick 


(Neue Krit. Unterss, tiber d. B. Daniel, p. 62 ff.), Ziindel (Krit. Unterss. p: 20 
ff.), and others have decided in favour of it, 
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nezzar with all the people of the north against the land and against 
the inhabitants thereof, and against all these nations round about, 
utterly to destroy the land and make it desolate, etc.,—then it must 
be affirmed that he publicly made known the invasion of Judah by 
the Chaldeans as an event which had not yet taken place, and 
therefore that the supposition that Jerusalem had already in the 
preceding year been taken by Nebuchadnezzar, and that Jehoiakim 
had been brought under his subjection, is entirely excluded. It is 
true that in ch. xxv. Jeremiah prophesies a judgment of “ perpetual 
desolations against Jerusalem and against all the nations,” but it is 
as unwarrantable to apply, as Klief. does, this prophecy only “to 
the total destruction of Jerusalem and of Judah, which took place 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah,” as with older interpreters only to 
the first expedition of Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 1 and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 f. In the words of threatening 
uttered by the prophet there are included all the expeditions of 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem and Judah, from his first against 
Jehoiakim to the final destruction of Jerusalem under Zedekiah ; so 
that we cannot say that it is not applicable to the first siege of 
Jerusalem under Jehoiakim, but to the final destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, as this whole prophecy is only a comprehensive 
intensified summary of all the words of God hitherto spoken by the 
mouth of the prophet. To strengthen the impression produced by 
this comprehensive word of God, he was commanded in that same 
year (ch. xxxvi. 1 f.), as already mentioned, to write out in the roll 
of a book all the words hitherto spoken by him, that it might be 
seen whether or not the several words gathered together into a 
whole might not exert an influence over the people which the 
separate words had failed to do. 

Moreover a destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans before 
the overthrow of the Egyptian power on the Euphrates, which took 
place in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, cannot at all be thought of. 
King Jehoiakim was “put into bands” by Pharaoh-Necho and 
made a tributary vassal to him (2 Kings xxiii. 33 ff.), and all the 
land from the river of Egypt even unto the Euphrates was brought 
under his sway; therefore Nebuchadnezzar could not desolate 
Judah and Jerusalem before Pharach-Necho was slain. Neither . 
could Nebuchadnezzar pass in the presence of the Egyptian host 
stationed in the stronghold of Carchemish, on the Euphrates, and 
advance toward Judah, leaving behind him the city of Babylon as 
a prize to so powerful an enemy, nor would Necho, supposing that 
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Nebuchadnezzar had done this, have quietly allowed his enemy to 
carry on his operations, and march against his vassal Jehoiakim, 
without following in the rear of Egypt’s powerful foe." 

The statement in the first verse may indeed, literally taken, be 
interpreted as meaning that Nebuchadnezzar came up against 
Jerusalem and took it in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
because nia frequently means to come toa place. But it is not 
necessary always so to interpret the word, because Xi2 means not 
only to come, but also to go, to march to a place. The assertion, 
that in this verse siz is to be interpreted (Hiv. V. Ar. U. p. 61, 
Ew., and others) as meaning to come to a place, and not to march 
to it, is as incorrect as the assertion that the translation of 82 by 
he marched is inadmissible or quite impossible, because nby is gene- 
rally used of the march of an army (Staeh., Ziind.). The word 
nia, from the first book of the Canon (cf. Gen. xiv. 5) to the last, 
the book of Daniel not excepted (cf. eg. xi. 13, 17, 29, etc.), is 
used of military expeditions; and regarding the very general 
opinion, that nia, in the sense of to march, to go to a place, occurs 
less frequently, Kran. (p. 21) has rightly remarked, that “it stands 
always and naturally in this sense whenever the movement has its 
point of departure from the place of him who observes it, thinks 
of it, or makes a communication regarding it.” Therefore, e.g., it 
is used “ always in a personal verbal command with reference to 
the movement, not yet undertaken, where naturally the thought as 
to the beginning or point of departure passes into the forecround ; 
as e.g. in Gen. xlv.17; Ex. vi.11, vii. 26, ix.1, x.1; Num. xxxii. 
6; 1 Sam. xx. 19; 2 Kings v. 5. In Jonah i. 3 it is used of the 
ship that was about to go to Tarshish; and again, in the words 
ony wiad, ibid., it is used when speaking of the conclusion of the 
journey.” “On the contrary, if the speaker or narrator is at the 
terminus ad quem of the movement spoken of, then of course the 
word xia is used in the other sense of to come, to approach, and 
the like.” Accordingly these words of Daniel, “ Nebuchadnezzar 
xia to Jerusalem,” considered in themselves, may be interpreted 
without any regard to the point of departure or the termination of 


1 With the above compare my Lehrb. der Einl. § 131, and my Commentary on 
2 Kings xxiv. 1. With this Kran. agrees (p. 17 f.), and in addition remarks: 
‘In any case Necho would at once have regarded with jealousy every invasion 
of the Chaldean into the region beyond the Euphrates, and would least of 
all have suffered him to make an extensive western expedition for the purpose 
of conquering Judea, which was under the sway of Egypt.” 
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the movement. They may mean “ Nebuchadnezzar came to Jeru- 
salem,” or that “he marched to Jerusalem,” according as the writer 
is regarded as writing in Judah or Jerusalem, or in Babylon at 
che point of departure of Nebuchadnezzar’s journey. If the book 
was composed by a Maccabean Jew in Palestine, then the transla- 
tion, “he came to Jerusalem,” would be the more correct, because 
such a writer would hardly have spoken of a military movement 
from its eastern point of departure. The case is altogether differ- 
ent if Daniel, who lived as a courtier in Babylon from his youth 
up to old age, wrote this account. ‘ For him, a Jew advanced in 
years, naturally the first movement of the expedition threatening 
and bringing destruction to his fatherland, whether it moved 
directly or by a circuitous route upon the capital, would be a sig- 
nificant fact, which he had in every respect a better opportunity 
of comprehending than his fellow-countrymen living in the remote 
west, since this expedition was an event which led to the cata- 
strophe of the exile. For the Jew writing in Babylon about the 
expedition, the fatal commencement of the march of the Chaldean 
host would have a mournful significance, which it could not have 
for a writer living in Jerusalem.” 

In this way Kran. has thoroughly vindicated the rendering of 
N32, “he marched” to Jerusalem, and also the explanation of the 
word as referring to the setting out of the Chaldean army which 
Hitz., Hofm., Staeh, Ziind., and others have declared to be 
opposed to the meaning of the word and “ impossible,” and at the 
same time he has set aside as groundless tle further remark of 
Hitzig, that the designation of the time also applies to7¥". If 
N2 is to be understood of an expedition with reference to its point 
of departure, then the fixing of its time cannot of course refer also 
to the time of the arrival of the expedition at its termination and 
the siege then ensuing. The time of its arrival before Jerusalem, 
as well as the beginning, duration, and end of the siege, is not 
defined, and only its result, the taking of Jerusalem, is, according 
to the object of the author, of sufficient importance to be briefly 
announced. The period of the taking of the city can only be 
determined from dates elsewhere given. Thus from the passages 
in Jeremiah already referred to, it appears that this happened in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, in which year Nebuchadnezzar 
overcame the army of Necho king of Egypt at the Euphrates 
(Jer. xlvi. 2), and took all the land wluch the king of Egypt had 
subdued, from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates, so that 
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Pharaoh-Necho came no more out of his land (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 
With this agrees Berosus in the fragments of his Chaldean history 
preserved by Josephus (Ant. x.11. 1, and ¢. Ap.i.19). His words, 
as found in the latter passage, are these: “When his (Nebuc.) 
father Nabopolassar heard that the satrap whom he had set over 
Egypt and over the parts of Coelesyria and Phicenicia had revolted 
from him, he was unable to bear the annoyance any longer, but 
committing a part of his army to his son Nabuchodonosor, who 
was then a youth, he sent him against the rebel. Nabuchodonosor 
encountered him in battle and overcame him, and brought the 
land again under his dominion. It happened that his father 
Nabopolassar at this time fell sick and died at the city of Babylon, 
after he had reigned twenty-one years (Berosus says twenty-nine 
years). But when Nabuchodonosor not long after heard of the 
death of his father, he set the affairs of Egypt and of the other 
countries in order, and committed the prisoners he had taken from 
the Jews, the Phoenicians, and Syrians, and from the nations 
belonging to Egypt, to some of his friends, that they might conduct 
the heavy armed troops with the rest of the baggage to Babylonia, 
while he himself hastened with a small escort through the desert to 
Babylon. When he came hither, he found that the public affairs 
had been managed by the Chaldeans, and that the principal persons 
among them had preserved the kingdom for him. He now obtained 
possession of all his father’s dominions, and gave directions that the 
captives should he placed as colonies in the most favourably situ- 
ated districts of Babylonia,” etc. This fragment illustrates in an 
excellent manner the statements made in the Bible, in case one be 
disposed to estimate the account of the revolt of the satrap placed 
over Egypt and the countries lying round Ccelesyria and Phoenicia 
as only the expression of boastfulness on the part of the Baby- 
lonish historian, claiming that all the countries of the earth of right 
belonged to the monarch of Babylon; and it also shows that the 
rebel satrap could be none other than Pharaoh-Necho. For 
Berosus confirms not only the fact, as declared in 2 Kings xxiv. 7, 
that Pharaoh-Necho in the last year of Nabopolassar, after the 
battle at Megiddo, had subdued Judah, Phoenicia, and Ceelesyria, 
ze. all the land from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates,” 
but he also bears witness to the fact that Nebuchadnezzar, after 
he had slain Pharaoh-Necho (Jer. xlvi. 2) “ by the river Euphrates 
in Carchemish,” made Ceelesyria, Phoenicia, and Judah tributary 
to the Chaldean empire, and consequently that he took Jerusalem 
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not before but after the battle at Carchemish, in prosecution of 
the victory he had obtained over the Egyptians. 

This does not, however, it must be confessed, prove that Jeru- 
salem had already in the fourth year of Jehoiakim come under the 
dominion of Nebuchadnezzar. Therefore Hitz. and others con- 
clude from Jer, xxxvi. 9 that Nebuchadnezzar’s assault upon 
Jerusalem was in the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
as yet only in prospect, because in that month Jeremiah prophesied 
of the Chaldean invasion, and the extraordinary fast then appointed 
had as its object the manifestation of repentance, so that thereby 
the wrath of God might be averted. This Kran. endeavours to 
prove from 2 Kings xxv. 27, cf. Jer. lii. 31. But in the ninth 
month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah caused to be re- 
hearsed to the people in the court of the temple his former pro- 
phecies, written by Baruch in a book according to the commandment 
of the Lord, and pronounced the threatening against Jehoiakim 
because he had cut to pieces this book and had cast it into the fire, 
Jer. xxxvi. 29 ff. This threatening, that God would bring upon the 
seed and upon the servants of Jehoiakim, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, all the evil which He had pronounced against them 
(ver. 31), does not exclude the previous capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, but announces only the carrying out of the 
threatened judgment in the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
kingdom of Judah to be as yet imminent. 

The extraordinary fast of the people also, which was appointed 
for the ninth month, was not ordained with the view of avert- 
ing the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
which was then expected, after the battle at Carchemish ; for 
although fasts were sometimes appointed or kept for the pur- 
pose of turning away threatened judgment or punishment (e.g. 
2 Sam. xii. 15 ff.; 1 Kings xxi. 27; Esth. iv. 1, iii. 16), yet, in 
general, fasts were more frequently appointed to preserve the 
penitential remembrance of punishments and chastisements which 
had been already endured: cf. eg. Zech. vii. 5; Ezra x. 6f.; 
Neh. i. 4; 1 Sam. xxxi. 138; 2 Sam. i. 12, etc. To ascertain, 
therefore, what was the object of this fast which was appointed, we 
must keep in view the character of Jehoiakim and his relation to 
this fast. The godless Jehoiakim, as he is represented in 2 Kings 
xxiii. 37, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, and Jer. xxii. 13 ff., was not the man 
who would have ordained a fast (or allowed it if the priests had 
wished to appoint it) to humble himself and his people before: 
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God, and by repentance and prayer to turn away the threatened 
judgment. Before he could ordain a fast for such a purpose, 
Jehoiakim must hear and observe the word of the prophet, and in 
that case he would not have been so enraged at the reading of the 
prophecies of Jeremiah as to have cut the book to pieces and cast it 
into the fire. If the fast took place previous to the arrival of the 
Chaldeans before Jerusalem, then neither the intention of the king 
nor his conduct in regard to itcan be comprehended. On the 
other hand, as Ziind. p. 21, and Klief. p. 57, have shown, both 
the ordaining of a general fast, and the anger of the king at the 
reading of the prophecies of Jeremiah in the presence of the people 
in the temple, are well explained, if the fast is regarded as designed 
to keep in remembrance the day of the year on which Nebuchad- 
nezzar took Jerusalem. As Jehoiakim bore with difficulty the 
yoke of the Chaldean oppression, and from the first meditated on 
a revolt, for after three years he did actually revolt, he instituted 
the fast “to stir up the feelings of the people against the state of 
vassalage into which they had been brought” (Klief.), “ and to call 
forth a religious enthusiasm among them to resist the oppressor” 
(Ziind.). This opposition could only, however, result in the de- 
struction of the people and the kingdom. Jeremiah therefore 
had his prophecies read to the people in the temple on that day 
by Baruch “as a counterbalance to the desire of the king,” and 
announced to them that Nebuchadnezzar would come again to 
subdue the land and to destroy from out of it both man and beast. 
“Therefore the king was angry, and destroyed the book, because 
he would not have the excitement of the people to be so hindered ; 
and therefore also the princes were afraid (Jer. xxxvi. 16) when they 
heard that the book of these prophecies was publicly read ” (Klief.). 

The words of 2 Kings xxv. 27, cf. Jer. lii. 31, do not contra 
dict this conclusion from Jer. xxxvi. 9, even though that drawn by 
Kran., p. 18, from this passage were adopted, viz. that since almost 
thirty-seven whole years had passed from the carrying away of 
Jehoiachin to the end of the forty-three years of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but Jehoiachin had reigned only for a few 
months, the beginning of the reign of Nebuchadnczzar must be 
dated in the sixth of the eleven years’ reign of Jehoiakim, the 
predecessor of Jehoiachin. For since, according to the testimony 
of Berosus, Nebuchadnezzar conducted the war against Hither 
Asia, in which he slew king Necho at Carchemish, and as a further 
consequence of this victory took Jerusalem, before the death of lis 
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father, in the capacity of a commander-in-chief clothed with royal 
power, and when in Hither Asia, as it seems, and on the confines 
of Egypt, he then for the first time heard tidings of his father’s 
death, and therefore hastened by the shortest road to Babylon to 
assume the crown and lay claim to all his father’s dominions,—then 
it follows that his forty-three years’ reign begins after the battle of 
Carchemish and the capture of Jerusalem under Jehoiakim, and 
might possibly have begun in the sixth year of Jehoiakim, some 
five months after the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxxvi. 9). Against this supposition the circumstance that 
Nebuchadnezzar, as stated in Jer. xlvi. 2, xxv. 1, and also Dan. i. 1, 
was called king of Babylon before he had actually ascended the 
throne is no valid objection, inasmuch as this title is explained as 
a prolepsis which would be easily understood by the Jews in Pales- 
tine. Nabopolassar came into no contact at all with Judah; the 
Jews therefore knew scarcely anything of his reign and his death ; 
and the year of Nebuchadnezzar’s approach to Jerusalem would 
be regarded in a general way both by Jeremiah and his cotem- 
poraries as the first year of his reign, and the commander of the 
Chaldean army as the king of Babylon, no matter whether on 
account of his being actual co-regent with his aged and infirm 
father, or merely because he was clothed with royal power as the 
chief commander of the army.’ In this sense Daniel (ch. i. 1) 
names him who was afterwards king, at a time when he was not 
yet the possessor of the throne, the king of Babylon; for he was in 
effect the king, so far as the kingdom of Judah was concerned, 
when he undertook the first expedition against it. 

But the reckoning of Kran. is also not exact. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s ascending the throne and the beginning of his reign would 
only happen in the sixth year of Jehoiakim if either the three 
months of Jehoiachin (37 years’ imprisonment of Jehoiachin + 1 
year’s reign + 5 years of Jehoiakim = 43 years of Nebuchad- 
nezzar) are to be reckoned as 1 year, or at least the 11 years of 
Jehoiakim as 11 full years, so that 52 years of Jehoiakim’s reign 
must be added to the 37 years of Jehoiachin’s imprisonment and 


1 Thus not only Hgstb. Beitr. i. p. 63, Hav., Klief., Kran., etc., but also 
v. Lengerke, Dan. p. 3, and Hitz. Dan. p.3. The latter, e.g., remarks: ‘ The 
designation as king does not furnish any obvious objection, for Nebuchadnezzar, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, is to the Jewish writers (thus Jer. xxv. 1) 
a king when he first comes under their notice. They appear to have had no 
knowledge whatever of his father ” 
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the 3 months of his reign so as to make up the 43 years of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Thus Jehoiakim must have reigned 5} 
years at the time when Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne. 
Whereas if Jehoiakim’s reign extended only to 10} years, which 
were reckoned as 11 years in the books of the Kings, according to 
the general method of recording the length of the reign of kings, 
then Nebnchadnezzar’s ascending the throne took place in the fifth 
year of Jehoiakim’s reign, or, at the furthest, after he had reigned 
43 years. This latter reckoning, whereby the first year of Nebn- 
chadnezzar’s reign is made to coincide with the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim’s, is demanded by those passages in which the years of 
the reign of the kings of Jndah are made parallel with the years 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign ; viz. 2 Kings xxiv. 12, where it is stated 
that Jehoiachin was taken prisoner and carried away captive in 
the eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar; also Jer. xxxii. 1, where the 
tenth year of Zedekiah corresponds with the eighteenth of Nebn- 
chadnezzar ; and finally, Jer. li. 5, 12, and 2 Kings xxv. 2, 8, where 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah corresponds with the nineteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar. According to all these passages, the 
death of Jehoiakim, or the end of his reign, happened either in 
the eighth year, or at all events in the end of the seventh year, of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, for Jehoiachin reigned only three 
months; so that Nebuchadnezzar reigned six full years, and per- 
haps a few months longer, as contemporary with Jehoiakim, and 
consequently he must have mounted the throne in the fifth of the 
eleven years of Jehoiakim’s reign. 

The above discnssion has at the same time also furnished us 
with the means of explaining the apparent contradiction which has 
been found between Dan. i. 1 ff. and Dan. ii. 1 ff., and which has 
been brought forward as an historical error in argument against the 
genuineness of tle book. According to ch.i.3 ff., Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem commanded that young Israelites of 


1 The synchronistic statements in the passages, 2 Kings xxiv. 12, xxv. 2, 8, 
Jer. xxxii. 1 and hii. 5,12, might indeed be interpreted as meaning, that in them 
the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign are reckoned from the time when his father 
entrusted to him the chief command of the army at the breaking ont of the war 
with Necho (see my Commentary on 2 Kings xxiv. 12); but in that case the 
years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign would amount to 44} years, viz, 37 years of 
Jehoiachin’s imprisonment, 3 months of his reign, and 7 years of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. And according to this reckoning, it would also resnlt from the passages 
referred to, that the beginning of his 43 years’ reign happened in the fifth year 
of Jehoiakim. 
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noble birth should be carried away to Babylon, and there educated 
for the space of three years in the literature and wisdom of the 
Chaldeans; and, according to ch. i. 18, after the expiry of the 
appointed time, they were bronght in before the king that thes 
might be employed in his service. But these three years of instruc- 
tion, according to ch. ii. 1 ff., expired in the second year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, when Daniel and his companions were 
ranked among the wise men of Babylon, and Daniel interpreted to 
the king his dream, which his Chaldean magi were unable to do 
(ch. ii. 13 ff., 19 ff.). If we observe that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
his dream “ in the second year of his reign,” and that he entered on 
lis reign some time after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
captivity of Jehoiakim, then we can understand how the three 
years appointed for the education of Daniel and his companions 
came to an end in the second year of his reign; for if Nebuchad- 
nezzar began to reign in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, then in the 
seventh year of Jehoiakim three years had passed since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which took place in the fourth year of this king. 
For the carrying away of the Israelitish youths followed, without 
doubt, immediately after the subjugation of Jehoiakim, so that a 
whole year or more of their period of education had passed before 
Nebnchadnezzar mounted the throne. This conclusion is not set 
aside by what Berosus affirms, that Nebuchadnezzar, after he heard 
of the death of his father, committed the captives he had taken from 
the Jews to the care of some of his friends that they might be 
brought after him, while he himself hastened over the desert to 
Babylon; for that statement refers to the great transport of prisoners 
who were carried away for the colonization of Central Asia. As 
little does the consideration that a twofold method of reckoning the 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s government by Daniel is improbable mili- 
tate against this reconciliation of the discrepancy, for no such two- 
fold method ‘of reckoning exists. In ch.i. the year of Nebnehad- 
nezzar’s reign is not given, but Nebuchadnezzar is only named as 
being king ;* while in ch. ii, 1 mention is made not merely of the 


1 Tf, on the eontrary, Bleek understands from Dan. i. 1 that Nebuchadnezzar 
had beeome king of Babylon in the third year of Jehoiakim at Jernsalem, whilst, 
+ perhaps only with the design of making the pretended opposition hetween ch. 
i. 1 and ii. 1 truly evident, he understands the appositional designation 331 
ban as a more definite determination of the meaning of the verb 82, this idea 
finds recommendation neither in the position of the words, nor in the expression, 
zh. i. 8, nor in the accents.” Kranichfeld; p. 19. 
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second year of Nebuchadnezzar, but of the second year of his reign, 
from which it appears that the historian here reckons from the actual 
commencement of his reign. Also, as Klief., p.67, has well remarked, 
one may “easily discover the ground on which Daniel in ch. i. 1 
followed a different mode of reckoning from that adopted in ch. ii. 1. 
In ch. i. Daniel had to do with Israelitish circumstances and persons, 
and therefore followed, in making reference to Nebuchadnezzar, the 
general Israelitish mode of contemplation. He reckons his years 
according to the years of the Israelitish kings, and sees in him 
already the king; on the contrary, in ch. ii. Daniel treats of the 
relations of the world-power, and he reckons here accurately the year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the bearer of the world-power, from the day in 
which, having actually obtained the possession of the world-power, 
he became king of Babylon.” 

If we now, in conclusion, briefly review the results of the pre- 
ceding discussions, it will he manifest that the following is the course 
of events :—Necho the king of Egypt, after he had made Jehoiakim 
his vassal king, went forth on an expedition against the Assyrian 
kingdom as far as the Euphrates. Meanwhile, however, with the 
dissolution of the Assyrian kingdom by the fall of Nineveh, the 
part of that kingdom lying on this side of the Tigris had come 
under the dominion of the Chaldeans, and the old and enfeebled 
king Nabopolassar gaye to his son Nebuchadnezzar the chief com- 
mand of the army, with the commission to check the advance of the 
Egyptians, and to rescue from them the countries they had occupied 
and bring them again under the Chaldean rule. In consequence 
of this, Nebuchadnezzar took the field against Hither Asia in the 
third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, and in the first month of the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim slew Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemish and 
pursued his army to the confines of Egypt, and in the ninth month 
of the same year took Jerusalem and made king Jehoiakim his 
subject. While Nebuchadnezzar was busied in Hither Asia with 
the subjugation of the countries that had been conquered by 
Pharaoh-Necho, he received the tidings of the death of his father 
Nabopolassar in Babylon, and hastened forward with a small guard 
by the nearest way through the desert to Babylon in order to assume 
the government, giving directions that the army, along with the 
whole band of prisoners, should follow him by slow marches. But 
as soon as the Chaldean army had left Judea and returned to 
Babylon, Jehoiakim sought how he might throw off the Chaldean 
yoke, and three years after his subjugation he revolted, probably at 
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a time when Nebuchadnezzar was engaged in establishing his 
dominion in the East, so that he could not immediately punish this 
revolt, but contented himself meanwhile with sending against Jehoia- 
kim the armies of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites, 
whom he had left behind on the confines of Judah. They were 
unable, however, to vanquish him as long as he lived. It was 
only after his son Jehoiachin had ascended the throne that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as commander of the army, returned with a powerful 
host to Jerusalem and besieged the city. While the city was being 
besieged, Nebuchadnezzar came in person to superintend the war. 
Jehoiachin with his mother, and his chief officers from the city, 
went out to surrender themselves to the king of Babylon. But 
Nebuchadnezzar took him as a prisoner, and commanded that the 
golden vessels of the temple and the treasures of the royal palace 
should be taken away, and he carried the king with the great men 
of the kingdom, the men of war, the smiths and craftsmen, as 
prisoners to Babylon, and made his vassal Mattaniah, Jehoiachin’s 
uncle, king in Jerusalem, under the name of Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxvili. 8-17). This happened in the eighth year of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 12), and thus about six years after 
Daniel had interpreted his dream (ch. ii.), and had been promoted 
by him to the rank of president of the wise men in Babylon. 

The name 78837332) is written in ver. 1 with x, as it is uni- 
formly in Jeremiah, e.g. xxvii. 6, 8, 20, xxviii. 3, 11,12, xxix. i. 3, 
and in the books of the Kings and Chronicles, as 2 Kings xxiv. 1, 
10, 11, xxv. 1, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 10,13; whereas in Dan. i. 18 
it is written without the x, as it is also in ch. ii. 1, 28, 46, ui. 1-3, 
5 ff., and Ezra i. 7, v.12, 14, Esth. ii. 6. From this circum- 
stance Hitzig concludes that the statement in Daniel is derived 
from 2 Kings xxiv. 1, because the manner of writing the name 
with the x is not peculiar to this book (and is not the latest 
form), but is that of 2 Kings xxiv. 1. Both statements are incor- 
rect. The writing without the x cannot on this account be taken 
as the latest form, because it is not found in the Chronicles, and 
that with the s is not peculiar to the second book of Kings, but is 
the standing form, along with the more national Babylonian form 
"YNTINI (with v), in Jer. xxi. 2, 7, xxii. 1, xxxv. 11, xxxix. 1], 
Ezek. xxvi. 7, xxix. 18, xxx. 10, which, according to Ménant 
(Grammaire Assyrienne, 1868, p. 327), is written in Babylonian 
inscriptions Nubukudurriusur (188 71 123, i.e. Nebo coronam servat), 
the inscription of Behistan having the form Nabukudratschara. 
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Megasthenes and Berosus, in Polyhistor, write the name Nafov- 
xodpocopos. The writing Nebuchadnezar, with n and without the 
N, appears to be the Aramean form, since it prevails in the Chal 
dean portions of Daniel and Ezra, and accounts for the Masoretic 
pronunciation of the word (the ¥ with Dagesch forte). On other 
forms of the name, cf. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs, p. 41 f. 

Ver. 2. “ The Lord gave Jehoiakim into his hands” corresponds 
with the words in 2 Kings xxiv. 1, “he became his servant,” and 
with 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, “and he bound him in fetters.” “ And 
part of the vessels of the house of God.” N¥p2 without the Dag. 
forte, meaning properly from the end or extremity, is abbreviated 
from ¥P IY ANP, cf. Jer. xxv. 33, Gen. xlvii. 21, Ex. xxvi. 28, 
and shows that “that which was found from end to end contri- 
buted its share; meaning that a great part of the whole was 
taken, although N¥? of itself never means a part” (Kran.). As 
to the statement of the text, cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. These vessels 
he brought (commanded to be brought) into the land of Shinar, ie. 
Babylonia (Gen. x. 10), into the temple of his god, z.¢. Bel, and in- 
deed into the treasure-house of this temple. Thus we understand the 
meaning of the two latter clauses of ver. 2, while Hitz. and Kran., 
witb many older interpreters, refer the suffix in BN’ to Jehoiakim, 
and also to the vessels, on account of the express contrast in the 
following words, posi) (Kran.), and because, if it is not stated 
here, it is nowhere else mentioned that Nebuchadnezzar carried - 
away men also (Hitz.). But the latter fact is expressly affirmed 
in ver. 3, and not only supposed, as Hitz. alleges, and it was not 
necessary that it should be expressed in ver. 2. The application 
of the suffix to Jehoiakim or the Jewish youths who were carried 
captive is excluded by the connection of O82 with YON M3, into 
the house of his god. But the assertion that M3, house, here means 
country, is not proved from Hos. viii. 1, ix. 15, nor is warranted by 
such passages as Ex, xxix. 45, Num. xxxv. 34, Ezek. xxxvii. 27, 
etc., where mention is made of God’s dwelling in the land. For 
God’s dwelling in the land is founded on the fact of His gracious 
presence in the temple of the land, and even in these passages the 
word land does not stand for the word house. Equally unfounded 
is the further remark, that if by the expression Woy m2 the temple 
is to be understood, the preposition ON would stand before it, for 
which Zech. xi. 13, Isa. xxxvil. 23, Gen. xlv. 25 are appealed to. 
But such passages have been referred to without observing that 
in them the preposition ms stands only before living objects, where 
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it is necessary, but not before inanimate objects, such as M3, where 
the special object of the motion is with sufficient distinctness de- 
noted by the accusative. The words following, panna, fall in 
not as adversative, but explicative: and indeed (or, namely) the 
vessels brought he into the treasure-house of his god—as booty. The 
carrying away of a part of the vessels of the temple and a num- 
ber of the distinguished Jewish youth to Babylon, that they 
might be there trained for service at the royal court, was a sign 
and pledge of the subjugation of Judah and its God under the 
dominion of the kings and the gods of Babylon. Both are here, 
however, mentioned with this design, that it might be known 
that Daniel and his three friends, of whom this book gives fur- 
ther account, were among these youths, and that the holy vessels 
were afterwards fatal (ch. v.) to the house of the Babylonian 
king. 

Vers. 3-7. The name 125s, sounding like the Old Persian Agp, ‘ 
a horse, has not yet received any satisfactory or generally adopted 
explanation. The man so named was the chief marshal of the 
courtof Nebuchadnezzar. 5°2"D 71 (the word 77 nsed for 1, vers. 
7, 9, belongs to the later usage of the language, cf. Jer. xxxix. 3) 
means chief commander of the eunuchs, i.e. overseer of the sérail, 
the Kislar Aga, and then in a wider sense minister of the royal 
palace, chief of all the officers; since DD frequently, with a de- 
parture from its fundamental meaning, designates only a courtier, 
chamberlain, attendant on the king, as in Gen. xxxvii. 36. The 
meaning of wand, more definitely determined by the context, is to 
lead, i.e. into the land of Shinar, to Babylon. In Des 23, Israel 
is the theocratic name of the chosen people, and is not to be ex- 
plained, as Hitz. does, as meaning that Benjamin and Levi, and 
many belonging to other tribes, yet formed part of the kingdom 
of Judah. 73... Yu, as well of the seed... as also. DOM is 
the Zend. frathema, Sanscr. prathama, 1.e. persons of distinction, 
magnates. D>, the object to $209, designates youths of from 
fifteen to twenty years of age. Among the Persians the education 
of boys by the waiddywyat Bacideror began, according to Plato 
(Alcid. i. 37), in their fourteenth year, and according to Xenophon 
(Cyrop. i. 2), the nor were in their seventeenth year capable of 
entering into the service of the king. In choosing the young men, 
the master of the eanuchs was commanded to have regard to bodily 
perfection and beauty as well as to mental endowments. Freedom 
from blemish and personal beauty were looked npon as a charac- 
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teristic of moral and intellectual nobility; cf. Curtius, xvii. 5, 29. 
mxn, blemish, is written with an x, as in Job xxxi. 7. 

Ver. 4. 2b, skilful, intelligent in all wisdom, «e. in the sub- 
jects of Chaldean wisdom (cf. ver. 17), is to be understood of the 
ability to apply themselves to the study of wisdom. In like 
manner the other mental requisites here mentioned are to be 
understood. mv av having knowledge, showing understanding ; 
YI IN, possessing a faculty for knowledge, a strength of judg- 
ment. 003 MD WN, in whom was strength, i.e. who had the fitness 
in bodily and mental endowments appropriately to stand in the 
palace of the king, and as servants to attend to his commands. 
O13993 (to teach them) is co-ordinate with wand (to bring) in ver. 3, 
and depends on 728% (and he spake). For this service they must 
be instructed and trained in the learning and langnage of the 
Chaldeans. 159 refers to the Chaldee literature, and in ver. 17 
nap7b3, and jv to conversation or the power of speaking in that 
language. ODY3, Chaldeans, is the name usually given (1) to the 
inhabitants of the Babylonian kingdom founded by Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar, and (2) in a more restricted sense to the first 
class of the Babylonish priests and learned men or magi, and then 
frequently to the whole body of the wise men of Babylon ; cf. at 
ch. ii. 2. In this second meaning the word is here used. The 
language of the O%v'2 is not, as Ros., Hitz., and Kran. suppose, 
the Eastern Aramaic branch of the Semitic language, which is 
usually called the Chaldean language; for this tongue, in which 
the Chaldean wise men answered Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ii. 4 ff.), is 
called in ch. ii. 4, as well as in Ezra iv. 7 and Isa. xxxvi. 11, the 
mw, Aramaic (Syriac), and is therefore different from the 
language of the D¥2, 

But the question as to what this language used by the Chal- 
deans was, depends on the view that may be taken of the much 
controverted question as to the origin of the OW2, XadSaiou. 
The oldest historical trace of the OD lies in the name OVD AS 
(Ur of the Chaldees, LXX. ywpa tév XadSalwv), the place from 
which Terak the father of Abraham went forth with his family to 
Charran in the north of Mesopotamia. The origin of Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees, when taken in connection with’ the fact 
(Gen. xxii. 22) that one of the sons of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
was called 1%’2 (Chesed), whose descendants would be called on3, 
appears to speak for the origin of the O42 from Shem. In addi- 
tion to this also, and in support of the same opinion, it has been 
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noticed that one of Shem’s sons was called W328 (Arphawad). 
But the connection of TW2a1N with 73 is unw arrantable ; and that 
Nahor’s son 13 was the father of a race called nwa, is a sup- 
position which carmot be established. But if a race actually 
descended from this twa, then they could be no other than the 
Bedouin tribe the B42, which fell upon Job’s camels (Job i. 17), 
but not the people of the Chaldees after whom, in Teral’s time, 
Ur was already named. The sojourn of the patriarch Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees finally by no means proves that Terah 
himself was a Chaldean. He may have been induced also by the 
advance of the Chaldeans into Northern Mesopotamia to go forth 
on his wanderings. 

This much is at all events unquestionable, and is now acknow- 
ledged, that the original inhabitants of Babylonia were of Semitic 
origin, as the account of the origin of the nations in Gen. x. shows. 
According to Gen. x. 22, Shem had five sons, Elam, Asshur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, whose descendants peopled and gave 
name to the following countries :—The descendants of Elam occu- 
pied the conntry called Elymais, between the Lower Tigris and the 
mountains of Iran; of Asshur, Assyria, lying to the north—the 
hilly country between the Tigris and the mountain range of Iran; 
of Arphaxad, the country of Arrapachitis on the Upper Tigris, on 
the eastern banks of that river, where the highlands of Armenia 
begin to descend. Lud, the father of the Lydians, is the represen- 
tative of the Semites who went westward to Asia Minor; and Aram 
of the Semites who spread along the middle course of the Euphrates 
to the Tigris in the east, and to Syria in the west. From this M. 
Duncker (Gesch. des Alterth.) has concluded: “ According to this 
catalogue of the nations, which shows the extension of the Semitic 
race from the mountains of Armenia southward to the Persian 
Gulf, eastward to the mountains of Iran, westward into Asta Minor, 
we follow the Semites along the course of the two great rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, to the south. Northwards from 
Arphaxad lie the mountains of the Chasdim, whom the Greeks 
call Chaldzi, Carduchi, Gordiaxi, whose boundary toward Armenia 
was the river Centrites.” 

“Jf we find the name of the Chaldeans also on the Lower 
Euphrates, if in particular that name designates a region on the 
western bank of the Euphrates to its mouth, the extreme limit of 
the fruitful land watered by the Euphrates towards the Arabian 
desert, then we need not doubt that this name was brought from the 
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Armenian mountains to the Lower Euphrates, and that it owes its 
origin to the migration of these Chaldeans from the mountains.— 
Berosus uses as interchangeable the names Chaldea and Babylonia 
for the whole region between the Lower Euphrates and the Tigris 
down to the sea. But it is remarkable that the original Semitic 
name of this region, Shinar, is distinct from that of the Chaldeans ; 
remarkable that the priests in Shinar were specially called Chaldeans, 
that in the fragments of Berosus the patriarchs were already desig- 
nated Chaldeans of this or that city, and finally that the native rulers 
were particularly known by this name. We must from all this 
conclude, that there was a double migration from the north to the 
regions on the Lower Euphrates and Tigris; that they were first 
occupied by the Elamites, who came down along the Tigris; and that 
afterwards a band came down from the mountains of the Chaldeans 
along the western bank of the Tigris, that they kept their flocks for 
a long time in the region of Nisibis, and finally that they followed 
the Euphrates and obtained superiority over the earlier settlers, 
who had sprung from the same stem (?), and spread themselves 
westward from the mouth of the Euphrates. The supremacy which 
was thus established was exercised by the chiefs of the Chaldeans ; 
they were the ruling family in the kingdom which they founded by 
their authority, and whose older form of civilisation they adopted.” 

If, according to this, the Chaldeans are certainly not Seinites, 
then it is not yet decided whether they belonged to the Japhetic 
race of Aryans, or, as C. Sax! has recently endeavoured to make 
probable, to the Hamitic race of Cushites, a nation belonging to the 
Tartaric (Turamic) family of nations. As to the Aryan origin, 

1 In the Abhdi. ‘on the ancient history of Babylon and the nationality of 
the Cushitcs and the Chaldeans,” in the Deutsch. morg. Zischr. xxii. pp. 1-68. 
Here Sax seeks to prove ‘‘that the Chaldeans, identical with the biblical Chas- 
dim, were a tribe ruling from ancient times from the Persian Gulf to the Black 
Sea, and particularly in Babylonia, which at length occupied the sonthern region 
fromthe mouth of the Euphrates to the Armeneo-Pontine range of mountains, 
but was in Babylonia especially represented by the priest caste and the learned.” 
This idea the author grounds on the identification of the Bible Cushites with the 
Scythians of the Greeks and Romans, the evidence for which is for the most 


part extremely weak, and consists of arbitrary and violent combinations, the 
inconsistency of which is at once manifest, as e.g. the identification of the p»niv> 
with the anda, Gen. x. 14, the conclusions drawn from Ezek. xxix. 10 and 
xxxviii, 5 f, of the spread of the Cushites into Arabia and their reception into 
the Scythian army of the northern Gog, etc. In general, as Sax presents it, 
this supposition is untenable, yet it contains elements of truth which are not to 
be overlooked. 
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besides the relation of the Chaldeans, the Gordizi, and the Car- 
duchi to the modern Kurds, whose language belongs to the 
Indo-Germanic, and indeed to the Aryan family of languages, 
the further circumstance may be referred to: that in Assyria and 
Babylonia the elements of the Aryan language are found in very 
ancient times. Yet these two facts do not furnish any conclusive 
evidence on the point. From the langnage of the modern Kurds 
being related to the Aryan language no certain conclusion can be 
drawn as to the language of the ancient Chaldees, Gordizi, and 
Carduchi; and the introduction of Aryan words and appellations 
into the language of the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians is fully 
explained, partly from the intercourse which both could not but 
maintain with Iranians, the Medes and Persians, who were border- 
ing nations, partly from the dominion exercised for some time over 
Babylonia by the Iranian race, which is affirmed in the fragments 
of Berosus, according to which the second dynasty in Babylon after 
the Flood was the Median. Notwithstanding we would decide in 
favour of the Aryan origin of the Chaldeans, did not on the one 
side the biblical account of the kingdom which Nimrod the Cushite 
founded in Babel and extended over Assyria (Gen. x. 8-12), and 
on the other the result to which the researches of the learned into 
the antiquities of Assyria regarding the development of culture and 
of writing in Babylonia,! make this view very doubtful. 


1 The biblical tradition regarding the kingdom founded by Nimrod in Bahel, 
Duncker (p. 204) has with arbitrary authority set aside, because it is irrecon- 
cilable with his idea of the development of Babylonian culture. It appears, 
however, to receive confirmation from recent researches into the ancient monu- 
ments of Babylonia and Assyria, which have led to the conclusion, that of the 
three kinds of cuneiform letters that of the Babylonian bricks is older than the 
Assyrian, and that the oldest form originated in an older hieroglyphic writing, 
of which isolated examples are found in the valley of the Tigris and in Susiana ; 
whence it inust be concluded that the invention of cuneiform letters did not take 
place among the Semites, but among a people of the Tauranian race which pro- 
bably had in former times their seat in Susiana, or at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris on the Persian Gulf. Cf. Spiegel in Herz.’s Realencyclop., 
who, after stating this result, remarks: ‘‘ Thus the fact is remarkable that a 
people of the Turko-Tartarie race appear as the possessors of a high culture, 
while people of this tribe appear in the world’s history almost always as only 
destitute of culture, and in many ways hindering civilisation ; so that it cannot 
but be confessed that, so far as matters now are, one is almost constrained to 
imagine that the state of the case is as follows,” and thus he concludes his history 
of cuneiform writing :—“ Cuneiform writing arose in ancient times, several thou- 
sand years hefore the birth of Christ, very probably from an ancient hieroglyphic 
system of writing, in the region about the mouths of the Euphrates and the 
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If, then, for the present no certain answer can be given to the 
question as to the origin of the Chaldeans and the nature of their 
language and writing, yet this much may be accepted as certain, that 
the language and writing of the DWD was not Semitic or Aramaic, 
but that the Chaldeans had in remote times migrated into Babylonia, 
and there had obtained dominion over the Semitic inhabitants of 
the land, and that from among this dominant race the Chaldees, the 
priestly and the learned caste of the Chaldeans, arose. This caste 
in Babylon is much older than the Chaldean monarchy founded by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Daniel and his companions were to be educated in the wisdom 
of the Chaldean priests and learned men, which was taught in the 
schools of Babylon, at Borsippa in Babylonia, and Hipparene in 
Mesopotamia (Strab. xvi. 1, and Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26). Ver. 5. 
To this end Nebuchadnezzar assigned to them for their support 
provision from the king’s household, following Oriental custom, 
according to which all officers of the court were fed from the 
king’s table, as Athen. iv. 10, p. 69, and Plut. probl. vii. 4, testify 
regarding the Persians. This appears also (1 Kings v. 2, 3) to 
have been the custom in Israel. ‘pita oY 435, the daily portion, 
ef. Ex. v. 13,19; Jer. lii, 34, etc. 3398 comes from path, in 
Zend. paiti, Sanscr. prati = mport, mpos, and bag, in Sanscr. bhdga, 
portion, provision, cf. Ezek. xxv. 7. With regard to the composition, 
ef. the Sanscr. pratibhdga, a portion of fruits, flowers, etc., which 
the [ajah daily requires for his household; cf. Gildemeister in 
Lassen’s Zeits. fd. Kunde des Morg. iv. 1, p. 214. 2208 therefore 
means neither ambrosia, nor dainties, but generally food, victuals, 


Tigris cn the Persian Gulf. It was found existing by a people of a strange race, 
belonging neither to the Semites nor to the Indo-Germans. It was very soon, 
however, adopted by the Semites. The oldest monuments of cuneiform writing 
belong to the extreme south of the Mesopotamian plain. In the course of time 
it pressed northward first to Babylon, where it assumed a more regular form 
than among the Assyrians. From Assyria it may have come among the Indo- 
Germans first to Armenia; for the specimens of cuneiform writing found in 
Armenia are indeed in syllabic writing, but in a decidedly Indo-Germanic 
language. How the syllabic writing was changed into letter- (of the alphabet) 
writing is as yet obscure. The most recent kind of cuneiform writing which 
we know, the Old Persian, is decidedly letter-writing.” Should this view of 
the development of the cuneiform style of writing be confirmed by further in- 
vestigations, then it may be probable that the Chaldeans were the possessors and 
cultivators of this science of writing, and that their language and literature be- 
longed neither to the Semitic nor yet to the Indo-Germmanic or Aryan family 
of languages. 
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food of flesh and meal in opposition to wine, drink (“Av is 
singular), and vegetables (ver. 12). , 

The king also limits the period of their education to three 
years, according to the Persian as well as the Chaldean custom. 
papas does not depend on 78" (ver. 3), but is joined with 70", and 
is the final infinitive with 1 explicative, meaning, and that he may 
nourish them. ‘The infinitive is expressed by the fin. verb 1123", 
to stand before (the king). The carrying out of the king’s com- 
mand is passed over as a matter of course, yet it is spoken of as 
obeyed (cf. ver. 6 f.). 

Ver. 6. Daniel and his three friends were among the young men 
who were carried to Babylon. They were of the sons of Judah, 
ie. of the tribe of Judah. From this it follows that the other 
youths of noble descent who had been carried away along with 
them belonged to other tribes. The name of none of these is 
recorded. The names only of Daniel and his three companions 
belonging to the same tribe are mentioned, because the history 
recorded in this book specially brings them under our notice. As 
the future servants of the Chaldean king, they received as a sign 
of their relation to him other names, as the kings Eliakim and 
Mattaniah had their names changed (2 Kings xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17) 
by Necho and Nebuchadnezzar when they made them their 
vassals. But while these kings had only their paternal names 
changed for other Israelitish names which were given to them by 
their conquerors, Daniel and his friends received genuine heathen 
names in exchange for their own significant names, which were 
associated with that of the trae God. The names given to them 
were formed partly from the names of Babylonish idols, in order 
that thereby they might become wholly naturalized, and become 
estranged at once from the religion and the country of their 
fathers.) Daniel, i.e. God will judge, received the name Belte- 
shazzar, formed from Bel, the name of the chief god of the 
Babylonians. Its meaning has not yet been determined. Hanantah, 
ie. the Lord is gracious, received the name Shadrach, the origin 
of which is wholly unknown ; Mishael, i.e. who is what the Lord 
is, was called Meshach, a name yet undeciphered ; and Azariah, 
ie. the Lord helps, had his name changed into Abednego, i.e. slave, 
servant of Nego or Nebo, the name of the second god of the 


1 “The design of the king was to lead these youths to adopt the customs 
of the Chaldeans, that they might have nothing in common with the chosen 
people.” —CaLvin, 
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Babylonians (Isa. xlvi. 1), the 2 being changed by the influence of 
2 in 72y into 3 (2.e. Nego instead of Nebo). 

Vers. 8-16. The command of the king, that the young men 
should be fed with the food and wine from the king’s table, was to 
Daniel and his friends a test of their fidelity to the Lord and to 
His law, like that to which Joseph was subjected in Egypt, corre- 
sponding to the circumstances in which he was placed, of his fidelity 
to God (Gen. xxxix. 7 f.). The partaking of the food brought to 
them from the king’s table was to them contaminating, because 
forbidden by law; not so much because the food was not prepared 
according to the Levitical ordinance, or perhaps consisted of the 
flesh of animals which to the Israelites were unclean, for in this 
case the youths were not under the necessity of refraining from 
the wine, but the reason of their rejection of it was, that the 
heathen at their feasts offered up in sacrifice to their gods a part 
of the food and the drink, and thus consecrated their meals by a 
religious rite; whereby not only he who participated in such a 
meal participated in the worship of idols, but the meat and the 
wine as a whole were the meat and the wine of an idol sacrifice, 
partaking of which, according to the saying of the apostle (1 Cor. 
x. 20 f.), is the same as sacrificing to devils. Their abstaining 
from such food and drink betrayed no rigorism going beyond 
the Mosaic law, a tendency which first showed itself in the time 
of the Maccabees. What, in this respect, the pious Jews did in 
those times, however (1 Macc. 1. 62 f.; 2 Mace. v. 27), stands on 
the ground of the law; and the aversion to eat anything that was 
unclean, or to defile themselves at all in heathen lands, did not for 
the first time spring up in the time of the Maccabees, nor yet in 
the time of the exile, but is found already existing in these 
threatenings in Hos. ix. 3 f., Amos vii. 17. Daniel’s resolution to 
refrain from such unclean food flowed therefore from fidelity to 
the law, and from stedfastness to the faith that “man lives not 
by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord” (Deut. viii. 3), and from the assurance that God 
would bless the humbler provision which he asks for himself, and 
would by means of it make him and his friends as strong and 
vigorous as the other youths who did eat the costly provision from 
the king’s table. Firm in this conviction, he requested the chief 
chamberlain to free him and his three friends from the use of the 
food and drink brought from the royal table. And the Lord was 
favourable to him, so that his request was granted. 
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30, Ps. evi. 46, Neh. i. 11. The statement that God gave Daniel 
favour with the chief chamberlain, refers to the fact that he did 
not reject the request at once, as one not to be complied with, 
or as punishable, but, esteeming the religious conviction out of 
which it sprang, pointed only to the danger into which a disregard 
of the king’s command would bring him, thus revealing the 
inclination of his heart to grant the request. This willingness of 
‘the prince of the eunuchs was the effect of divine grace. 

Ver. 10. The words mad Wwe = maby (Song i. 7), for why 
should he see? have the force of an emphatic denial, as > in 
Gen. xlvii. 15, 19, 2 Chron. xxxii. 4, and as nn? “1 in Ezra vii. 
23, and are equivalent to “he must not indeed see.” D*Dyt, morose, 
disagreeable, looking sad, here, a pitiful look in consequence of 
inferior food, corresponding to oxv@pw7és in Matt. vi. 16. 2B is 
to be understood before Dyn, according to the comparatio decur- 
tata frequently found in Hebrew; cf. Ps. iv. 8, xviii. 34, etc. 
Ontm with 1 vedat. depends on nn ; and ye shall bring into danger, 
so that ye bring into danger. WNINS 2, make the head guilty, 
i.e. make it that one forfeits his head, his life. 

Vers. 11-16. When Daniel knew from the answer of the chief 
that he would grant the request if he were only free from personal 
responsibility in the matter, he turned himself to the officer who 
was under the chief chamberlain, whom they were immediately 
subject to, and entreated him to make trial for ten days, permitting 
them to use vegetables and water instead of the costly provision 
and the wine furnished by the king, and to deal further with them 
according as the result would be. TY07, having the article, is to 
be regarded as an appellative, expressing the business or the calling 
of the man. The translation, steward or chief cook, is founded 
on the explanation of the word as given by Haug (Ewald’s b¢0/. 
Jahrbb. v. p. 159 f.) from the New Persian word mel, spirituous 
liquors, wine, corresponding to the Zend. madhu (peGu), intoxicat- 
ing drink, and "¥ = gara, Sanscr. ¢giras, the head ; hence overseer 
over the drink, synonymous with MpW2), Isa. xxxvi. 2.—N} D3, try, 
I beseech thee, thy servants, te. try it with us, ten days. Ten, in the 
decimal system the number of completeness or conclusion, may, 
according to circumstances, mean a long time or only a propor- 
tionally short time. Here it is used in the latter sense, because ten 
days are sufficient to show the effect of the kind of food on the 
appearance. Dy", food from the vegetable kingdom, vegetables, 

¥F 


Ver. 9. 30ND 403, to procure favour for any one, cf. 1 Kings viii. 
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leguminous fruit. Ver. 13. 2°82 is singular, and is used with 
aN?’ in the plural because two subjects follow. ALI Ws, as thou 
shalt see, viz. our appearance, i.e. as thou shalt then find it, act 
accordingly. In this proposal Daniel trusted in the help of God, 
and God did not put his confidence to shame." The youths throve 
so visibly on the vegetables and water, that the steward relieved 
them wholly from the necessity of eating from the royal table. 
Ver. 15. Wa x13, fat, well nourished in flesh, is grammatically 
united to the suffix of O92, from which the pronoun is easily 
supplied in thought. Ver. 16. 8/3, took away = no more gave. 


Vers. 17-21. The progress of the young men in the wisdom of 
the Chaldeans, and their appointment to the service of the king. 

As God blessed the resolution of Daniel and his three friends 
that they would not defile themselves by the food, He also blessed 
the education which they received in the literature (2D, ver. 17 
as ver. 4) and wisdom of the Chaldeans, so that the whole four 
made remarkable progress therein. But besides this, Daniel ob- 
tained an insight into all kinds of visions and dreams, i.e. he 
attained great readiness in interpreting visions and dreams. This 
is recorded regarding him because of what follows in this book, and 
is but a simple statement of the fact, without any trace of vain- 
glory. Instruction in the wisdom of the Chaldeans was, besides, 
for Daniel and his three friends a test of their faith, since the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, from the nature of the case, was closely 
allied to the Chaldean idolatry and heathen superstition, which the 
learners of this wisdom might easily be led to adopt. But that 
Daniel and his friends learned only the Chaldean wisdom without 
adopting the heathen element which was mingled with it, is evi- 
denced from the stedfastness in the faith with which at a later 
period, at the danger of their lives (cf. Dan. iii. 6), they stood aloof 
from all participation in idolatry, and in regard to Daniel in parti- 
cular, from the deep glance into the mysteries of the kingdom of God 
which lies before us in his prophecies, and bears witness of the clear 


1 The request is perfectly intelligible from the nature of living faith, with- 
out our having recourse to Calvin's supposition, that Daniel had received 
by secret revelation the assurance that such would be the result if he and bis 
companions were permitted to live on vegetables. The confidence of living 
faith which hopes in the presence and help of God is fundamentally different 
from the eager expectation of miraculous interfereuce of a Maccabean Jew, 
which C. y. Lengerke and other deists and atheists wish to find here in Daniel. 
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separation between the sacred and the profane. But he needed to 
be deeply versed in the Chaldean wisdom, as formerly Moses was 
in the wisdom of Egypt (Acts vii. 22), so as to be able to put to 
shame the wisdom of this world by the hidden wisdom of God. 

Ver. 18. After the expiry of the period of three years the 
youths were bronght before the king. They were examined by 
him, and these four were found more intelligent and discriminating 
than all the others that had been educated along with them (ab0, 
“than all,” refers to the other Israelitish youths, ver. 3, that had 
been brought to Babylon along with Daniel and his friends), and 
were then appointed to his service. %¥', as in ver. 5, of standing 
as a servant before his master. The king fonnd them indeed, in all 
matters of wisdom abont which he examined them, to excel all the 
wise men in the whole of his kingdom. Of the two classes of the 
learned men of Chaldea, who are named instar omnium in ver. 20, 
see at ch. ii. 2. 

In ver. 21 the introduction to the book is concluded with a 
general statement as to the period of Daniel’s continuance in the 
office appointed to him by God. The difficulty which the explana- 
tion of "4 offers is not removed by a change of the reading into 
*™, since Daniel, according to ch. x. 1, lived beyond the first year 
of Cyrus and received divine revelations. “Y marks the terminus 
ad quem in a wide sense, i.e. it denotes a termination without 
reference to that which came after it. The first year of king Cyrus 
is, according to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, Ezra i. 1, vi. 3, the end of the 
Babylonish exile, and the date, “to the first year of king Cyrus,” 
stands in close relation to the date in ver. 1, Nebnchadnezzar’s 
advance against Jerusalem and the first taking of the city, which 
forms the commencement of the exile; so that the statement, “Daniel 
continued unto the first year of king Cyrus,” means only that he 
lived and acted during the whole period of the exile in Babylon, 
without reference to the fact that his work continued after the 
termination of the exile. Cf. the analogous statement, Jer. i. 2 f., 
that Jeremiah prophesied in the days of Josiah and Jehoiakim to 
the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah, althongh his book con- 
tains prophecies also of a date snbseqnent to the taking of Jeru- 
salem. °" stands neither for , he lived, nor absolutely in the 
sense of he existed, was present ; for though 13 means existere, to 
be, yet it is never used absolutely in this sense, as 77, to live, but 
always only so that the “how” or “where” of the being or 
existence is either expressly stated, or at least is implied in the 
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connection. Thus here also the qualification of the “ being” must 
be supplied from the context. The expression will then mean, not 
that he lived at the court, or in Babylon, or in high esteem with 
the king, but more generally, in the place to which God had raised 
him in Babylon by his wonderful endowments. 


PART FIRST.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD-POWER. 


Cwap. I.-VI. 


This Part contains in six chapters as many reports regarding 
the successive forms and the natural character of the world-power. 
It begins (ch. ii.) and ends (ch. vii.) with a revelation from God 
regarding its historical unfolding in four great world-kingdoms 
following each other, and their final overthrow by the kingdom of 
God, which shall continue for ever. Between these chapters (ii. and 
vii.) there are inserted four events belonging to the times of the first 
and second world-kingdom, which partly reveal the attempts of the 
rulers of the world to compel the worshippers of the true God to 
pray to their idols and their gods, together with the failure of this 
attempt (ch. ili. and vi.), and partly the humiliations of the rulers of 
the world, who were boastful of their power, under the judgments 
of God (ch. iv. and v.), and bring under our consideration the 
relation of the rulers of this world to the Almighty God of heaven 
and earth and to the true fearers of His name. The narratives of 
these four events follow each other in chronological order, because 
they are in actual relation bound together, and therefore also the 
occurrences (ch. v. and vi.) which belong to the time subsequent 
to the vision in ch. vii. are placed before this vision, so that the 
two revelations regarding the development of the world-power 
form the frame within which is contained the historical section 
which describes the character of that world-power. 


CHAP. II. NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S VISION OF THE WORLD- 
MONARCHIES, AND ITS INTERPRETATION BY DANIEL. 


When Daniel and his three friends, after the completion of 
their education, had entered on the service of the Chaldean king, 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream which so greatly moved him, 
that he called all the wise men of Babylon that they might make 
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known to him the dream and give the interpretation of it; and 
when they were not able to do this, he gave forth the command 
(vers. 1-13) that they should all be destroyed. But Daniel 
interceded with the king and obtained a respite, at the expiry of 
which he promised (vers. 14-18) to comply with his demand. In 
answer to his prayers and those of his friends, God revealed the 
secret to Daniel in a vision (vers. 19-23), so that he was not only 
able to tell the king his dream (vers. 24-36), but also to give him its 
interpretation (vers. 37-45) ; whereupon Nebuchadnezzar praised 
the God of Daniel as the true God, and raised him to high honours 
and dignities (vers. 46-49). It has justly been regarded as a 
significant thing, that it was Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of the 
world-power, who first saw in a dream the whole future develop- 
ment of the world-power. “The world-power,” as Auberlen 
properly remarks, “must itself learn in its first representative, 
who had put an end to the kingdom of God [the theocracy], what 
its own final destiny would be, that, in its turn overthrown, it 
wonld be for ever subject to the kingdom of God.” This cireum- 
stance also is worthy of notice, that Nebuchadnezzar did not him- 
self understand the revelation which he received, but the prophet 
Daniel, enlightened by God, must interpret it to him." 


1 According to Bleek, Lengerke, Hitz. Ew., and others, the whole nar- 
rative is to be regarded as a pure invention, as to its plan formed in imitation 
of the several statements of the narrative in Gen. xli. of Pharach’s dream and 
its interpretation by Joseph the Hebrew, when the Egyptian wise men were 
unable to do so. Nebuchadnezzar is the copy of Pharaoh, and at the same time 
the type of Antiochus Epiphanes, who was certainly a half-mad despot, as 
Nebuchadnezzar is here descrihed to be, although he was not so in reality. But 
the resemblance between Pharach’s dream and that of Nebuchadnezzar consists 
only in that (1) both kings had significant dreamswhich their own wise men could 
not interpret to them, but which were interpreted by Israelites by the help of 
God; (2) Joseph and Daniel in a similar manner, but not in the same words, 
directed the kings to God (cf. Gen. xli. 16, Dan. ii. 27, 28); and (8) that in 
both narratives the word Dye [was disquieted] is used (Gen. xli. 8, Dan. ii. 1,3). 
In all other respects the narratives are entirely different. But ‘‘the resem- 
blance,” as.-Hengst. has already well remarked (Beitr. i. p. 82), ‘‘is explained 
partly from the great significance which in ancient times was universally 
attached to dreams and their interpretation, partly from the dispensations of 
divine providence, which at different times has made use of this means for 
the deliverance of the chosen people.” In addition to this, Kran., p. 70, has 
notless appropriately said: “But that only one belonging to the people of God 
should in both cases have had communicated to him the interpretation of the 
dream, is not more to be wondered at than that there is a true God who morally 
and spiritually supports and raises those who know and acknowledge Him, 
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Vers. 1-13. The dream of Nebuchadnezzar and the inability of 
the Chaldean wise men to interpret it.—By the ) copulative standing 
at the commencement of this chapter the following narrative is 
connected with ch. i. 21. “We shall now discover what the youth 
ful Daniel became, and what he continued to be to the end of the 
exile” (Klief.). The plur. nigon (dreams, vers. 1 and 2), the singu- 
lar of which ocenrs in ver. 3, is not the plur. of definite universality 
(Hiv., Maur., Klief.), but of intensive fulness, implying that the 
dream in its parts contained a plurality of subjects. OY2I) (from 
DYS, to thrust, to strike, as DYB, an anvil, teaches, to be tossed hither 
and thither) marks great internal disquietude. In ver. 3 and in Gen. 
xli, 8, as in Ps. Ixxvii. 5, it is in the Niphal form, but in ver. 1 it is in 
Hithp., on which Kran. finely remarks: “The Hithpael heightens 
the conception of internal unquiet lying in the Niphal to the idea 
that it makes itself outwardly manifest.” His sleep was gone. 
This is evidenced without donbt by the last clause of ver. 1, "2 
roy, These interpretations are altogether wrong :—“ His sleep came 
upon him, ze. he began again to sleep” (Calvin); or “ his sleep was 
against him,” i.e. was an aversion to him, was troublesome (L. de 
Dieu) ; or, as Hav. also interprets it, “ his sleep offended him, or 
was like a burden heavy upon him;” for 712 does not mean fo fall, 
and thus does not agree with the thought expressed. The Niph. 
m3 means to have become, been, happened. The meaning has already 
been rightly expressed by Theodoret in the words éyéveto dz’ abrod, 


according to psychological laws, even in a peculiar way.” Moreover, if the word 
DYyb was really borrowed from Gen. xli. 8, that would prove nothing more than 
that Daniel had read the books of Moses. But the grounds on which the above- 
named critics wish to prove the unhistorical character of this narrative are 
formed partly from a superficial consideration of the whole narrative and a mani- 
festly false interpretation of separate parts of it, and partly from the dogmatic 
prejudice that ‘‘a particular foretelling of a remote future is not the nature of 
Hebrew prophecy,” i.e. in other words, that there is no prediction arising from 
a supernatural revelation. Against the other grounds Kran. has already very 
truly remarked: ‘‘ That the narrative of the actual circumstances wants (cf. Hitz. 
p- 17) proportion and unity, is not corroborated by a just view of the situation ; 
the whole statement rather leaves the impression of a lively, fresh immediateness, 
in which a careful consideration of the circumstances easily furnishes the means 
for filling up the details of the briefsketch.” Hence it follows that the contents 
of the dreain show not the least resemblance to Pharaoh's dream, and in the 
whole story there is no trace seen of a hostile relation of Nebuchadnezzar and 
his courtiers to Judaism ; nay rather Nebuchadnezzar’s relation to the God of 
Danie! presents a decided contrast to the mad rage of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish religion, 
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and in the Vulgate by the words “ fugit ab illo ;” and Berth., Ges., 
and others have with equal propriety remarked, that An'm2 in2¥ cor- 
responds in meaning with 172 ARW, ch. vi, 19 (18), and MY AT, 
Ksth. vi. 1. This sense, to have been, however, does not conduct to 
the meaning given by Klief.: his sleep had been upon him; it was 
therefore no more, it had gone; for “to have been” is not “to be 
no more,” but “ to be finished,” past, gone. This meaning is con- 
firmed by ‘0°73, ch. vill. 27: t& was done with me, I was gone. The 
roy stands not for the dative, but retains the meaning, over, upon, 
expressing the influence on the mind, as e.g. Jer. viii. 18, Hos, 
xi. 8, Ps, xlii. 6, 7, 12, xiii. 5, etc., which in German we express 
by the word dei or fir. 

The reason of so great disqnietude we may not seek in the cir- 
cumstance that on awaking he could not remember the dream. This 
follows neither from ver. 3, nor is it psychologically probable that 
so impressive a dream, which on awaking he had forgotten, should 
have yet sorely disquieted his spirit during his waking hours. 
“The disquiet was created in him, as in Pharaoh (Gen. xli.), 
by the specially striking incidents of the dream, and the fearful, 
alarming apprehensions with reference to his future fate connected 
therewith” (Kran.). 

Ver. 2. In the disquietude of his spirit the king commanded all 
his astrologers and wise men to come to him, four classes of whom 
are mentioned in this verse. 1. The DDI, who were found also in 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 24), They are so named from 017, a “stylus ”— 
those who went about with the stylus, the priestly class of the tepo- 
ypappareis, those learned in the sacred writings and in literature. 
2. The DWN, conjurers, from NY or 932, to breathe, to blow, to 
whisper; for they practised their incantations by movements of the 


breath, as is shown by the Arabic +33, flavit ut prestigiator in 


nexos a se nodos, incantavit, with which it is compared by Hitz. and: 
Kran. 8, The D’S¥29, magicians, found also in Egypt (Ex. vii. 11), 
and, according to Isa. xlvii. 9, 12, a powerful body in Babylon. 4. 
The D'W2, the priest caste of the Chaldeans, who are named, vers. 
4, 10, and ch. i. 4, instar omnium as the most distinguished class 
among the Babylonian wise men. According to Herod. i. 171, and 
Diod. Sic. ii. 24, the Chaldeans appear to have formed the priest- 
hood in a special sense, or to have attended to the duties specially 
devolving on the priests. This circumstance, that amongst an 
Aramaic people the priests in a stricter sense were called Chaldeans, 
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is explained, as at p. 78, from the fact of the ancient supremacy of 
the Chaldean people in Babylonia. 

Besides these four classes there is also a fifth, ver. 27, ch. iv. 4 
(7), v.7, 11, called the "2, the astrologers, not haruspices, from 1, 
“to cut flesh to pieces,” but the determiners of the 7713, the fatum or 
the fata, who announced events by the appearances of the heavens 
(cf. Isa. slvii. 13), the forecasters of nativities, horoscopes, who 
determined the fate of men from the position and the movement of 
the stars at the time of their birth. These different classes of the 
priests and the learned are comprehended, ver. 12 ff., under the 
general designation of "0°30 (cf. also Isa. xliv. 25, Jer. ]. 35), and 
they formed a ctornua, t.e. collegium (Diod. Sic. ii. 31), under a 
president ("230 37, ver. 48), who occupied a high place in the state ; 
see at ver. 48. These separate classes busied themselves, without 
doubt, with distinct branches of the Babyloniau wisdom. While 
each class cultivated a separate department, yet it was not exclu- 
sively, but in such a manner that the activities of the several classes 
intermingled in many ways. This is clearly seen from what is 
said of Daniel and his companions, that they were trained in all 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans (ch. i. 17), and is confirmed by the 
testimony of Diod. Sic. (ii. 29), that the Chaldeans, who held almost 
the same place in the state that the priests in Egypt did, while 
applying themselves to the service of the gods, sought their greatest 
glory in the study of astrology, and also devoted themselves much 
to prophecy, foretelling future things, and by means of lustrations, 
sacrifices, and incantations seeking to turn away evil and to secure 
that which was good. They possessed the knowledge of divination 
from omens, of expounding of dreams and prodigies, and of skil- 
fully casting horoscopes. 

That he might receive an explanation of his dream, Nebuchad- 
nezzar commanded all the classes of the priests and men skilled in 
wisdom to be brought before him, because in an event which was 
to him so weighty he must not only ascertain the facts of the case, 
but should the dream announce some misfortune, he must also 
adopt the means for averting it. In order that the correctness of 
the explanation of the dream might be ascertained, the stars must 
be examined, and perhaps other means of divination must be re- 
sorted to. The proper priests could by means of sacrifices make 
the gods favourable, and the conjurers and magicians by their arts 
endeavour to avert the threatened misfortune. 

Ver. 3. As to the king’s demand, it is uncertain whether he 
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wished to know the dream itself or its import. The wise men 
(ver. 4) understood his words as if he desired only to know the 
meaning of it; but the king replied (ver. 5 ff.) that they must tell 
him both the dream and its interpretation. But this request on 
the part of the king does not quite prove that he had forgotten the 
dream, as Bleek, v. Leng., and others maintain, founding thereon 
the objection against the historical veracity of the narrative, that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s demand that the dream should be told to him 
was madness, and that there was no sufficient reason for his rage 
(ver. 12). On the contrary, that the king had not forgotten 
his dream, and that there remained only some oppressive recol- 
lection that he had dreamed, is made clear from ver. 9, where 
the king says to the Chaldeans, “If ye cannot declare to me the 
dream, ye have taken in hand to nutter deceitful words before me; 
therefore tell me the dream, that I may know that ye will give to 
me also the interpretation.” According to this, Nebuchadnezzar 
wished to hear the dream from the wise men that he might thus 
have a guarantee for the correctness of the interpretation which 
they might give. He could not thus have spoken to them if he 
had wholly forgotten the dream, and had only a dark apprehension 
remaining in his mind that he had dreamed. In this case he 
would neither have offered a great reward for the announcement of 
the dream, nor have threatened severe punishment, or even death, 
for failure in announcing it. For then he would only have given 
the Chaldeans the opportunity, at the cost of truth, of declaring 
any dream with an interpretation. But as threatening and promise 
on the part of the king in that case would have been unwise, so 
also on the side of the wise men their helplessness in complying 
with the demand of the king would have been incomprehensible. 
If the king had truly forgotten the dream, they had no reason to 
be afraid cf their lives if they had given some self-conceived 
dream with an interpretation of it, for in that case he could not 
have accused them of falsehood and deceit, and punished them on 
that account. If, on the contrary, he still knew the dream which 
so troubled him, and the contents of which he desired to hear from 
the Chaldeans, so that he might put them to the proof whether he 
might trust in their interpretation, then neither his demand nor 
the severity of his proceeding was irrational. “The magi boasted 
that by the help of the gods they could réveal deep and hidden 
things. If this pretence is well founded—so concluded Nebu- 
chadnezzar—then it must be as easy for them to make known to 
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me my dreain as its interpretation; and since they could not do 
the former, he as rightly held them to be deceivers, as the people 
did the priests of Baal (1 Kings xviii.) because their gods an- 
swered not by fire.” Hengst. 

Ver. 4. The Chaldeans, as speaking for the whole company, 
understand the word of the king in the sense most favourable for 
themselves, and they ask the king to tell them the dream. 472 
for 7198", which as a rule stands before a quotation, is occasioned by 
the addition of mous, and the words which follow are zeugmati- 
cally joined to it. Aramaic, i.e. in the native language of Baby- 
lonia, where, according to Xenoph. (Cyrop. vii. 5), the Syriac, t.e. 
the Eastern Aramaic dialect, was spoken. From the statement here, 
that the Chaldeans spoke to the king in Aramaic, one must not 
certainly conclude that Nebuchadnezzar spoke the Aryan-Chaldaic 
language of his race. The remark refers to the cirenmstance 
that the following words are recorded in the Aramaic, as Ezra iv. 
7. Daniel wrote this and the following chapters in Aramaic, that 
he might give the prophecy regarding the world-power in the lan- 
guage of the world-power, which under the Chaldean dynasty was 
native in Babylon, the Eastern Aramaic. The formula, “O king, 
live for ever,” was the usual salutation when the king was ad- 
dressed, both at the Chaldean and the Persian court (cf. ch. iii. 9, 
v. 10, vi. 7, 22 [6, 21]; Neh. ii. 3). In regard to the Persian 
court, see Adhan, var. hist. i.32. With the kings of Israel this form 
of salutation was but rarely used: 1 Sam. x. 24; 1 Kings i. 31. 
The Kethiy (text) 7IAy2, with Jod before the suffix, supposes an 
original form 7'73Y? here, as at ver. 26, ch. iv. 16, 22, but it 
is perhaps only the etymological mode of writing for the form 
with @ long, analogous to the Hebr. suffix form YY for Y, since 
the Jod is often wanting; cf. ch. iv. 24, v. 10, ete. A form 
SIN lies at the foundation of the form Nv; the Keri (margin) 
substitutes the usual Chaldee form ‘NW? from sNiv2, with the in- 
sertion of the litera guiescib. *, homog. to the quies. é, while in the 
Kethiv the original Jod of the sing. "WD is retained instead of the 
substituted x, thus 8712. This reading is perfectly warranted 
(ef. ch. iii, 2, 8, 24; Ezra iv. 12, 13) by the analogous method 
of formation of the stat. emphat. plur. in existing nouns in ‘— in 
biblical Chaldee. 

Ver. 5. The meaning of the king’s answer shapes itself diffe- 
rently according to the different explanations given of the words 
NUN 13 nnbp, The word SU, which occurs only again in the same 
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phrase in ver. 8, is regarded, in accordance with the translations of 
Theodot., 6 Adyos da’ €uod dzréorn, and of the Vulg., “sermo recessit 
a me,” as a verb, and as of like meaning with OI, “to go away or 
depart,” and is therefore rendered by M. Geier, Berth., and others 
in the sense, “ the dream has escaped from me ;” but Ges., Hiv., 
and many older interpreters translate it, on the contrary, “ the 
command is gone out from me.” But without taking into account 
that the punctuation of the word N78 is not at all that of a 
verb, for this form can neither be a particip. nor the 3d pers. pret. 
fem., no acknowledgment of the dream’s having escaped from him 
is made; for such a statement would contradict what was said at 
ver. 3, and would not altogether agree with the statement of ver. 8. 
nnby is not the dream. Besides, the supposition that 338 is equiva- 
lent to Or, to go away, depart, is not tenable. The change of 
the 5 into 1 is extremely rare in the Semitic, and is not to be 
assumed in the word 5tx, since Daniel himself uses bs, ch. ii. 17, 
24, vi. 19, 20, and also Ezra, iv. 23, v. 8, 15. Moreover Sx 
has not the meaning of &¥, to go out, to take one’s departure, 
but corresponds with the Hebr. "pn, to go. Therefore Winer, 
Hengst., Ibn Esr. [Aben Ezra], Saad., and other rabbis interpret 
the word as meaning firmus: “the word stands firm;” cf. ch. 
vi. 18 (12), eno n>s' (“the thing is true”). This interpretation 
is justified by the actual import of the words, as it also agrees 
with ver. 8; but it does not accord with ver. 5. Here (in ver. 5) 
the declaration of the certainty of the king’s word was superfluous, 
because all the royal commands were unchangeable. For this 
reason also the meaning ozrovdaias, studiously, earnestly, as Hitz., 
by a fanciful reference to the Persian, whence he has derived 
it, has explained it, is to be rejected. Much more satisfactory is 
the derivation from the Old Persian word found on inscriptions, 
dzanda, “science,” “that which is known,” given by Delitasch 
(Herz.’s Realene. iii. p. 274), and adopted by Kran, and Klief.? 
Accordingly Klief. thus interprets the phrase: “let the word from 
me be known,” “be it known to you;” which is more suitable 
obviously than that of Kran.: “ the command is, so far as regards 


1 Tn regard to the explanation of the word NTN as given above, it is, how- 
ever, to he remarked that it is not confirmed, and Delitzsch has for the present 
given it up, because—as he has informed me—the word azdé, which appears 
once in the large inscription of Behistan (Bisutun) and twice in the inscrip- 
tion of Nakhschi-Rustam, is of uncertain reading and meaning. Spiegel 
explains it ‘‘ unknown,” from zan, to know, and a privativum. 
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me, made public.” For the king now for the first time distinctly and 
definitely says that he wishes not only to hear from the wise men the 
interpretation, but also the dream itself, and declares the punish- 
ment that shall visit them in the event of their not being able to 
comply. p27 32, wéry soveiv, 2 Macc. i. 16, LXX. in Dan. iii. 
39, Suaperiber Oar, to cut in pieces, a punishment that was common 
among the Babylonians (ch. iii. 39, cf. Ezek. xvi. 40), and also 
among the Israelites in the case of prisoners of war (cf. 1 Sam. xv. 
33). It isnot, however, to be confounded with the barbarous custom 
which was common among the Persians, of mangling particular 
limbs. 3, in Ezra vi. 11 2, dunghill, sink. The changing of 
their houses into dunghills is not to be regarded as meaning that 
the house built of clay would be torn down, and then dissolved by 
the rain and storm into a heap of mud, but is to be interpreted ac- 
cording to 2 Kings x. 27, where the temple of Baal is spoken of as 
having been broken down and converted into private closets; cf. 
Hav. in loco. The Keri p1ayNA without the Dagesh in 2 might stand 
as the Kethiv for Ithpaal, but is apparently the Ithpeal, as at ch. iii. 
29, Ezravi.11. As to jin‘"2, it is to be remarked that Daniel uses 
only the suffix forms ji2 and jin, while with Ezra b5 and {5 are 
interchanged (see above, p. 45), which are found in the language of 
the Targums and might be regarded as Hebraisms, while the forms 
fia and jit are peculiar to the Syriac and the Samaritan dialects. 
This distinction does not prove that the Aramaic of Daniel belongs 
to a period later than that of Ezra (Hitz., v. Leng.), but only that 
Daniel preserves more faithfully the familiar Babylonian form of 
the Aramaic than does the Jewish scribe Ezra. 

Ver. 6. The rigorous severity of this edict accords with the 
character of Oriental despots and of Nebuchadnezzar, particularly 
in his dealings with the Jews (2 Kings xxv. 7, 18 ff.; Jer. xxxix. 
6 f., hi. 10 f., 24-27). In the promise of rewards the explanation 
of 73123 (in the plur. (2122, ch. v. 17) is disputed ; its rendering 
by “money,” “gold” (by Eichh. and Berth.), has been long ago 
abandoned as incorrect. The meaning gift, present, is agreeable 
to the context and to the ancient versions; but its derivation 
formed from the Chald. 213, Pealp. of 13, erogavit, eapendit, by 
the substitution of 3 for» and the excision of the second t from 
mata, in the meaning largitio amplior, the Jod in the plural form 
being explained from the affinity of verbs y'py and 75 (Ges. Thes. p. 
842, and Kran.), is highly improbable. The derivation from the 
Persian nuvdzan, nuvdzisch, to caress, to flatter, then to make a 
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present to (P. v. Bohlen), or from the Sanscr. namas, present, 
gift (Hitz.), or from the Vedish bag’, to give, to distribute, and 
the related New Persian bdj (bash), a present (Haug), are also 
very questionable. md, on that account, therefore (cf. ver. 9 and 
ch. iv. 24), formed from the prepos. ? and the demonstrative ad- 
verb 14, has in negative sentences (as the Hebr. 2 and 1) the 
meaning but, rather (ch. ii. 30), and in a pregnant sense, only 
(ch. ii. 11, iii. 28, vi. 8), without We being derived in such in- 
stances from Nx? and j= ND oN 

Ver. 7. The wise men repeat their request, but the king per- 
sists that they only justify his suspicion of them by pressing such 
a demand, and that he saw that they wished to deceive him with 
a self-conceived interpretation of the dream. W5vis not, as 
Hitz. proposes, to be changed into 7W, The form is a Hebr. 
stat. emphat. for NIWA, as e.g. ND, ver. 5, is changed into SN?9 in 
vers. 8 and 11, and in biblical Chaldee, in final syllables n is often 
found instead of x.—Ver. 8. 28° }2, an adverbial expression, to be 
sure, certainly, as DWP jo, truly, ver. 47, and other adverbial 
forms. The words [22 PAIX NITY" do not mean either “that 
ye wish to use or seize the favourable time” (Hiv., Kran.), or 
“that ye wish to buy up the present perilous moment,” i.e. bring 
it within your power, become masters of the time (Hitz.), but 
simply, that ye buy, that is wish to gain time (Ges., Maur., etc.). 
Ty j2! = tempus emere in Cicero. Nothing can be here said of a 
favourable moment, for there was not such a time for the wise men, 
either in the fact that Nebuchadnezzar had forgotten his dream 
(Hav.), or in the curiosity of the king with reference to the inter- 
pretation of the dream, on which they could speculate, expecting 
that the king might be induced thereby to give a full communica- 
tion of the dream (Kran.). But for the wise men, in consequence 
of the threatening of the king, the crisis was indeed full of 
danger; but it is not to be overlooked that they appeared to think 
that they could control the crisis, bringing it under their own 
power, by their willingness to interpret the dream if it were 
reported to them. Their repeated request that the dream should 
be told to them shows only their purpose to gain time and save 
their lives, if they now truly believed either that the king could 
not now distinctly remember his dream, or that by not repeating 
it he wished to put them to the test. Thus the king says to them: 
I see from your hisitation that ye are not sure of your case; and 
since ye at the same time think that I have forgotten the dream, 
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therefore ye wish me, by your repeated requests to relate the 
dream, only to gain time, to extend the case, because ye fear 
the threatened punishment (Klief.). "7 bap-3, wholly because ; 
not, notwithstanding that (Hitz.). As to the last words of ver. 8, 
see under ver. 5. 

Ver. 9. 17 “I is equivalent to O8 WR, guodsi. “The “I sup- 
poses the fact of the foregoing passage, and brings it into ex- 
press relation to the conditional clause” (Kran.). i222 does not 
mean, your design or opinion, or your lot (Mich., Hitz., Maur.), 
but "7 is law, decree, sentence ; 201, the sentence that is going forth 
or has gone forth against you, z.e. according to ver. 5, the sentence 
of death. iN, one, or the one and no other. This judgment is 
founded on the following passage, in which the cop. \is to be 
explained as equivalent to namely. ANNA 1213, lies and pernicious 
words, are united together for the purpose of strengthening the 
idea, in the sense of wicked lies (Hitz.). pmamin is not to be read, 
as Hiiv., v. Leng., Maur. and Kran. do, as the Aphel P2717: ye 
have prepared or resolved to say; for in the Aphel this word (j2) 
means to appoint or summon a person, but not to prepare or appoint 
a thing (see Buxt. Lew. Tal. s. v.). And the supposition that the 
king addressed the Chaldeans as the speakers appointed by the 
whole company of the wise men (Kran.) has no place in the text. 
The Kethiv pr22i) is to be read as Ithpa. for PRIEW according to 
the Keri (cf. 351) for 3311, Isa. i. 16), meaning inter se convenire, 
as the old interpreters rendered it. “Till the time be changed,” 
ae. till the king either drop the matter, or till they learn some- 
thing more particular about the dream through some circumstances 
that may arise. The lies which Nebuchadnezzar charged the wise 
men with, consisted in the explanation which they promised if he 
would tell them the dream, while their desire to hear the dream con- 
tained a proof that they had not the faculty of revealing secrets. 
The words of the king clearly show that he knew the dream, for 
otherwise he would not have been able to know whether the wise 
men spoke the truth in telling him the dream (Klief.). 

Ver. 10. Since the king persisted in his demand, the Chaldeans 
were compelled to confess that they could not tell the dream. This 
confession, however, they seek to conceal under the explanation 
that compliance with the king’s request was beyond human power, 
—a request which no great or mighty king had ever before made of 
any magician or astrologer, and which was possible only with the 
gods, who however do not dwell among mortals. " 23p-b3 does 
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not mean guam ob rem, wherefore, as a particle expressive of a 
consequence (Ges.), but is here used in the sense of because, 
assigning a reason. The thought expressed is not: because the 
matter is impossible for men, therefore no king has ever asked any 
such thing; but it is this: because it has come into the mind of 
no great and mighty king to demand any such thing, therefore it 
is impossible for men to comply with it. They presented before 
the king the fact that no king had ever made such a request as 
a proof that the fulfilling of it was beyond human ability. The 
epithets great and mighty are here not mere titles of the Oriental 
kings (Hav.), but are chosen as significant. The mightier the 
king, so much the greater the demand, he believed, he might 
easily make upon a subject. 

Ver. 11. md, but only, see under ver. 6. In the words, whose 
dwelling is not with flesh, there lies neither the idea of higher 
and of inferior gods, nor the thought that the gods only act among 
men in certain events (Hiav.), but only the simple thought of the 
essential distinction between gods and men, so that one may not 
demand anything from weak mortals which could be granted only 
by the gods as celestial beings. 813, flesh, in opposition to 
mm, marks the human nature according to its weakness and 
infirmity; cf. Isa. xxxi. 3, Ps. lvi. 5. The king, however, does 
not admit this excuse, but falls into a violent passion, and gives a 
formal command that the wise men, in whom he sees deceivers 
abandoned by the gods, should be put to death. This was a 
dreadful command; but there are illustrations of even greater 
cruelty perpetrated by Oriental despots before him as well as after 
him. The edict (807) is carried out, but not fully. Not “ all 
the wise men,” according to the terms of the decree, were put to 
death, but poopnn NSN, de. the wise men were put to death. 

Ver. 13. While it is manifest that the decree was not carried 


the work of putting to death was begun. The participle also 
does not stand as the gerund: they were to be put to death, 2.¢. 
were condemned (Kran.), for the use of the passive participle as 
the gerund is not made good by a reference to jn'nN, ch. il. 45, 
and ben, ch. ij. 81. Even the command to kill all the wise men 
of Babylon is scarcely to be understood of all the wise men of the 
whole kingdom. The word Babylon may represent the Babylonian 
empire, or the province of Babylonia, or the city of Babylon only 
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In the city of Babylon a college of the Babylonian wise men or 
Chaldeans was established, who, according to Strabo (xv. 1. 6), 
occupied a particular quarter of the city as their own; but besides 
this, there were also colleges in the province of Babylon at Hippa- 
venum, Orcha, which Plin. hist. nat. vi. 26 (80) designates as tertia 
Chaldeorum doctrina, at Borsippa, and other places. ‘The wise men 
who were called (ver. 2) into the presence of the king, were 
naturally those who resided in the city of Babylon, for Nebuchad- 
nezzar was at that time in his palace. Yet of those who had their 
residence there, Daniel and his companions were not summoned, 
because they had just ended their noviciate, and because, obviously, 
only the presidents or the older members of the several classes were 
sent for. But since Daniel and his companions belonged to the 
whole body of the wise men, they also were sought out that they 
might be put to death. 


Vers. 14-30. Danitel’s willingness to declare his dream to the 
king ; his prayer for a revelation of the secret, and the answer to 
his prayer ; his explanation before the king. 

Ver. 14. Through Daniel’s judicious interview with Arioch, the 
further execution of the royal edict was interrupted. Nby 2N0 
nyo, he answered, replied, counsel and understanding, i.e. the words 
of counsel and understanding ; cf. Prov. xxvi.16. The name Arioch 
appears in Gen. xiv. 1 as the name of the king of Ellasar, along 
with the kings of Elam and Shinar. It is derived not from the 
Sanscr. drjuka, venerabilis, but is probably formed from "18, a 
lion, as 7D) from nisr =W2, NNBOD is the chief of the body- 
guard, which was regarded as the highest office of the kingdom 
(cf. Jer. xxxix. 9,11, xl. 1 f.). It was his business to see to the exe- 
cution of the king’s commands; see 1 Kings ii. 25, 2 Kings xxv. 8, 

Ver. 15. The partic. Aph. MD¥N72 standing after the noun in 
the stat. absol. is not predicative: “on what account is the command 
so hostile on the part of the king?” (Kran.), but it stands in appo- 
sition to the noun; for with participles, particularly when further 
definitions follow, the article, even in union with substantives de- 
fined by the article, may be and often is omitted; cf. Song vii. 5, 
and Ew. § 335. ASM, to be hard, sharp, hence to be severe. Daniel 
showed understanding and counsel in the question he put as to the 
cause of so severe a command, inasmuch as he thereby gave Arioch 
to understand that there was a possibility of obtaining a fulfilment 
of theroyal wish. When Arioch informed him of the state of the 
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matter, Daniel went in to the king—i.¢., as is expressly mentioned in 
ver. 24, was introduced or brought in by Arioch—and presented to 
the king the request that time should be granted, promising that 
he would show to the king the interpretation of the dream. 

Ver. 16. With ™n0? wn the construction is changed. This 
passage does not depend on “1, time, namely, to show the interpre- 
tation (Hitz.), but is co-ordinate with the foregoing relative clause, 
and like it is dependent on SYS. The change of the construction 
is caused by the circumstance that in the last passage another 
subject needed to be introduced: The king should give him time, 
and Daniel will show the interpretation. The copulative 1 before 
sW (interpretation) is used neither explicatively, namely, and in- 
deed, nor is it to be taken as meaning also ; the simple and is suffi- 
cient, although the second part of the request contains the explana- 
tion and reason of the first; é.e. Daniel asks for the granting of a 
space, not that he might live longer, but that he might be able to 
interpret the dream to the king. Besides, that he merely speaks of 
the meaning of the dream, and not also of the dream itself, is, as 
vers. 25 ff. show, to be here explained (as in ver. 24) as arising from 
the brevity of the narrative. For the same reason it is not said 
that the king granted the request, but ver. 17 f. immediately shows 
what Daniel did after the granting of his request. He went into 
his own house and showed the matter to his companions, that they 
night entreat God of His mercy for this secret, so that they might 
not perish along with the rest of the wise men of Babylon. 

Ver. 18a. The final clause depends on Yi (v.17). The tis to 
be interpreted as explicative: and indeed, or namely. Against this 
interpretation it cannot be objected, with Hitz., that Daniel also 
prayed. He and his friends thus prayed to God that He would 
grant a revelation of the secret, z.e. of the mysterious dream and 
its interpretation. The designation “God of heaven” occurs in 
Gen. xxiv. 7, where it is used of Jehovah; but it was first com- 
monly used as the designation of the almighty and true God in 
the time of the exile (cf. vers. 19, 44; Ezra i. 2, vi. 10, vii. 12, 
21; Neh.i. 5, ii. 4; Ps. exxxvi. 26), who, as Daniel names Him 
(ch. v. 23), is the Lord of heaven; i.e. the whole heavens, with all 
the stars, which the heathen worshipped as gods, are under His 
dominion. 

Ver. 19. In answer to these supplications, the secret was re- 
vealed to Daniel in a night-vision. A vision of the night is not 
necessarily to be identified with adream. In the case before us, 
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Daniel does not speak of a dream; and the idea that he had 
dreamed precisely the same dream as Nebuchadnezzar is arbitrarily 
imported into the text by Hitz. in order to gain a “ psychological 
impossibility,” and to be able to cast suspicion on the historical 
character of the narrative. It is possible, indeed, that dreams may 
be, as the means of a divine revelation, dream-visions, and as such 
may be called visions of the night (cf. vii. 1, 13); but in itself a 
vision of the night is a vision simply which any one receives 
during the night whilst he is awake.” 

Ver. 20. On receiving the divine revelation, Daniel answered 
(722) with a prayer of thanksgiving. The word 3) retains its 
proper meaning. The revelation is of the character of an address 


others, as the imperfect or future forms, 3d pers. sing. and plur., 
in which the 5 instead of the ' is to be explained perhaps from the 
Syriac preform. 3, which is frequently found also in the Chaldee 
Targums (cf. Dietrich, de sermonis chald. proprietate, p. 43), 
while the Hebrew exiles in the word 8M used 9 instead of 2 as 
more easy of utterance. The doxology in this verse reminds us of 
Job i. 21. The expression “ for ever and ever” occurs here in the 
O. T. for the first time, so that the solemn liturgical Beracha 
(Blessing) of the second temple, Neh. ix. 5, 1 Chron. xvi. 36, 
with which also the first (Ps. xlv. 14) and the fourth (Ps. evi. 48) 
books of the Psalter conclude, appears to have been composed after 
this form of praise used by Daniel. “The name of God” will be 
praised, z.e. the manifestation of the existence of God in the world; 
thus, God so far as He has anew given manifestation of His glorious 
existence, and continually bears witness that He it is who possesses 


1“ Dream and vision do not constitute two separate categories. The dream- 
image is a vision, the vision while awake is a dreaming—only that in the latter 
case the consciousness of the relation between the inner and the outer maintains 
itself more easily. Intermediate between the two stand the night-visions, which, 
as in Job iv. 13, either having risen up before the spirit, fade away from the 
mind in after-thought, or, as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 29), are 
an image hefore the imagination into which the thoughts of the night run out. 
Zechariah saw a number of visions in one night, ch. i. 7, vi. 15. Also these 
which, according to ch. i. 8, are called visions of the night are not, as Ew. and 
Hitz. suppose, dream-images, but are waking perceptions in the night. Just 
because the prophet did not sleep, he says, ch. iv., ‘The angel awaked me as 
one is awaked out of sleep” "—TuoLuck’s Die Propheten, u.s.w., p. 52. 
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wisdom and strength (cf. Job xii. 13). The "1 before the 7? is 
the emphatic re-assumption of the preceding confirmatory “, for. 

Vers. 21, 22. The evidence of the wisdom and power of God 
is here unfolded ; and first the manifestation of His power. He 
changes times and seasons. LXX., Theodot., catpovs cab ypdvovs, 
would be more accurately ypdvous kat xaipovs, as in Acts i. 7, 
1 Thess. v. 1; for the Peschito in these N. T. passages renders 
xpovot by the Syriac word which is equivalent to N21, according 
to which MY is the more general expression for time =circum- 
stance: of time, 12! for measured time, the definite point of time. 
The uniting together of the synonymous words gives expres- 
sion to the thought: ex arbitrio Dei pendere revolutiones omnium 
omnino temporum, quecunque et qualia-cunque illa fuerint. CO. B. 
Mich. God’s unlimited control over seasons and times is seen in 
this, that He sets up and casts down kings. Thus Daniel explains 
the revelation regarding the dream of Nebuchadnezzar made to 
him as announcing great changes in the kingdoms of the world, 
and revealing God as the Lord of time and of the world in their 
developments. All wisdom also comes from God. He gives to men 
disclosures regarding His hidden counsels. This Daniel had just 
experienced. Illumination dwells with God as it were a person, 
as Wisdom, Prov. viii. 30. The Kethiv N17) is maintained against 
the Keri by 1"), ch. v.11, 14. With the perf. wy the participial 
construction passes over into the temp. fin.; the perfect stands in 
the sense of the completed act. Therefore (ver. 23) praise and 
thanksgiving belong to God. Through the revelation of the secret 
hidden to the wise men of this world He has proved Himself to 
Daniel as the God of the fathers, as the true God in opposition to 
the gods of the heathen. {v23=7AY, and now. 

Vers. 24 ff. Hereupon Daniel announced to the king that he was 
prepared to make known to him the dream with its interpretation. 
n34 bap-e3, for that very reason, viz. because God had revealed to 
him the king’s matter, Daniel was brought in by Arioch before the 
king; for no one had free access to the king except his immediate 
servants. NS he went, takes up inconsequenter the 29 (intravit), 
which is separated by a long sentence, so as to connect it with what 
follows. Arioch introduced (ver. 25) Daniel to the king as a man 
from among the captive Jews who could make known to him the 
interpretation of his dream. Arioch did not need to take any 
special notice of the fact that Daniel had already (ver. 16) spoken 
with the king concerning it, even if he had knowledge of it. In 
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the form byon, ver. 25, also ch. iv. 3 (6) and vi. 19 (18), the 
Dagesch lying in YA, ver. 24, is compensated by an epenthetic 3: 
ef. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 19,1. nbnanna, in haste, for the matter 
concerned the further execution of the king’s command, which 
Arioch had suspended on account of Daniel’s interference, and his 
offer to make known the dream and its interpretation. N21 for 
nnavs, cf. Winer, § 15,3. The relative , which many Codd. 
insert after 721, is the circumstantially fuller form of expression 
before prepositional passages. Cf. ch. v. 13, vi. 14; Winer, § 
4l, 5. 

Vers. 26, 27. To the question of the king, whether he was able 
to show the dream with its interpretation, Daniel replies by direct- 
ing him from man, who is nnable to accomplish such a thing, to the 
living God in heaven, who alone reveals secrets. The expression, 
whose name was Belteshazzar (ver. 26), intimates in this connection 
that he who was known among the Jews by the name Daniel was 
known to the Chaldean king only under the name given to him by 
the conqueror—that Nebuchadnezzar knew of no Daniel, but only of 
Belteshazzar. The question, “art thou able?” ¢.e. hast thou ability ? 
does not express the king’s ignorance of the person of Daniel, but 
only his amazement at his ability to make known the dream, in the 
sense, “art thou really able?” This amazement Daniel acknow- 
ledges as justified, for he replies that no wise man was able to 
do this thing. In the enumeration of the several classes of magi- 
cians the word }'2°30 is the general designation of them all. “Bat 
there isa God in heaven.” Daniel “ declares in the presence of 
the heathen the existence of God, before he speaks to him of His 
works.” Klief. But when he testifies of a God in heaven as One 
who is able to reveal hidden things, he denies this ability eo ipso to 
all the so-called gods of the heathen. Thereby he not only assigns 
the reason of the inability of the heathen wise men, who knew not 
the living God in heaven, to show the divine mysteries, but he refers 
also all the revelations which the heathen at any time receive to the 
one true God. The yin YM introduces the development of the 
general thought. That there isa God in heaven who reveals secrets, 
Daniel declares to the king by this, that he explains his dream as 
an inspiration of this God, and shows to him its particular circum- 
stances. God made known to him in a dream “what would happen 
in the end of the days.” Sto) NNN — dO Nn designates here 
not the future generally (Hiv.), and still less “that which comes 


after the days, a time which follows after another time, compre- 
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hended under the 0%” (Klief.), but the concluding future or the 
Messianic period of the world’s time ; see Gen. xlix. 1. 
From pee “INS in ver. 29 ae sencral ch neat of the 


mT “nS seats to Neteehaaiciaar s foete of a “Raentes in the 
history of the world, to which God, the revealer of secrets, unites 
His Messianic revetelious: 3 moreover, every Messianic future 
event is also an 727 “INN (cf. ver. 45), without, however, every 
ny7 “ON being also. Messianic, though it may Beenie so when at 
the same time it is a constituent part t of the future exper ience and 
the history of Israel, the people of the Messianic promise (Kran.). 
“ The visions of cig: head” (cf. iv. 2 [5], 7 [10], 10 [13], vii. 1) are 
not dream-visions because they formed themselves in the head or 
brains (v. Leng., Maur., Hitz.), which would thus be only phan- 
toms or fancies. The words are not a poetic expression for 
dreams hovering about the head (H4v.); nor yet can we say, with 
Klief., that “the visions of thy head upon thy bed, the vision which 
thou sawest as thy head lay on thy pillow,’ mean only dream- 
visions. Against the former interpretation this may be stated, 
that dreams from God do not hover about the head; and against 
the latter, that the mention of the head would in that case be 
superfluous. The expression, peculiar to Daniel, designates much 
rather the divinely ordered visions as such, “as were perfectly 
consistent with a thoughtfulness of the head phe engaged” 
(iran.). The singular N17 775 goes back to 79? nm (thy dream) as 
a fundamental idea, and is governed by Fe mM in the sense: 
“ thy dream with the visions of thy head; ” ef. Winer, § 49, 6. 
of visions i future mers 

Ver. 29. The prononn 7A28 (as for thee), as Daniel everywhere 
writes it, while the Keri substitutes for it the later Targ. form 738, 
is absolute, and forms the contrast to the 728) (as for me) of ver. 30. 
The thoughts of the king are not his dream (Hitz.), but thoughts 
about the future of his kingdom which filled his mind as he lay 
upon his bed, and to which God gave him an answer in the dream 
(v. Leng., Maur., Kran., Klief.). Therefore they are to be distin- 
guished from the thoughts of thy heart, ver. 30, for these are the 
thoughts that troubled the king, which arose from the revelations 
of the dream to him. The contrast in ver. 30@ and 300 is not this : 
“not for my wisdom before all that live to show,” but “ for the 
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sake of the king to explain the dream ;” for 3 is not the preposition 
of the object, but of the means, thus: “not by the wisdom which 
might be in me.” The supernatural revelation (2 ‘22) forms the 
contrast, and the object to which “ marey points is compre- 
hended implicite in nen-ba 7p, for in the words, “ the wisdom which 
may be in me before all living,” lies the unexpressed thought: that I 
should be enlightened by such superhuman wisdom, PYTN, “ that 
they might make it known :” the plur. of undefined generality, cf. 
Winer, § 49, 8. The impersonal form of expression is chosen in 
order that his own person might not be brought into view. The 
idea of Aben Ezra, Vatke, and others, that angels are the subject 
of the verb, is altogether untenable. 


Vers. 31-45. The Dream and its Interpretation —Nebuchad- 
nezzar saw in his dream a great metallic image which was terrible 
to look upon. se (behold), which Daniel interchanges with 18, 
corresponds with the Hebrew words 18, 3, or 773i, Dos is not 
an idol-image (Hitz.), but a statue, and, as is manifest from the 
following description, a statue in human form. 11 is not the in- 
definite article (Ges., Win., Maur.), but the numeral. “The 
world-power is in all its phases one, therefore all these phases are 
anited in the vision in one image” (Klief.). The words from Noy 
to * contain two parenthetical expressions, introduced for the 
purpose of explaining the conception of SY (great). DN? is to 
be united with ND. i21 here and at ch. vii. 20f. is used by 
Daniel as a peculiar form of the demonstrative pronoun, for which 
Ezra uses 77. ‘The appearance of the colossal image was terrible, 
not only on account of its greatness and its metallic splendour, but 
because it represented the world-power of fearful import to the 
people of God (Khif.). 

Vers. 32, 338. The description of the image according to its 
several parts is introduced with the absolute Noby Ni, concerning 
this image, not: “this was the image.” The pronoun sin is made 
prominent, as 734, ch. iv. 15, and the Hebr. 7 more frequently, 
eg. Isa. xxiii. 13. ‘1, plur. "1—its singular occurs only in the 
Targums—corresponding with the Hebr. tn, the breast. ryp, the 
bowels, here the abdomen enclosing the bowels, the belly. na, the 
thighs (hijte) and upper part of the loins. Ver. 33. PY, the leq, 
inclnding the upper part of the thigh. i739 is partitive ; part of 
it of iron. Instead of [i020 the Keri prefers the fem, 20 here 


and at vers. 41 and 42, with reference to this, that yon is usually 
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the gen. fem., after the custom of nouns denoting members of the 
body that are double. The Kethiv unconditionally deserves thie: 
preference, although, as the apparently anomalons form, which 
appears with this suffix also in ch. vii. 8, 20, after substantives of 
seemingly feminine meaning, where the choice of the masculine 
form is to be explained from the undefined conception of the 
subjective idea apart from the sex; cf. Ewald’s Lehr. d. hebr. 
Sp. § 319. 

The image appears divided as to its material into four or five 
parts—the head, the breast with the arms, the belly with the 
thighs, and the legs and feet. ‘“ Only the first part, the head, 
constitutes in itself a united whole; the second, with the arms, 
represents a division ; the third runs into a division in the thighs ; 
the fourth, bound into one at the top, divides itself in the two 
legs, but has also the power of moving in itself; the fifth is 
from the first divided in the legs, and finally in the ten toes runs 
out into a wider division. The material becomes inferior from 
the head downward—gold, silver, copper, iron, clay; so that, 
though on the whole metallic, it becomes inferior, and finally ter- 
minates in clay, losing itself in common earthly matter. Notwith- 
standing that the material becomes always the harder, till it is 
iron, yet then suddenly and at last it becomes weak and brittle 
clay.”—ISlief. The fourth and fifth parts, the legs and the feet, 
are, it is true, externally separate from each other, but inwardly, 
through the unity of the material, iron, are bound together; so 
that we are to reckon only four parts, as afterwards is done in 
the interpretation. This image Nebuchadnezzar was contem- 
plating (ver. 34), ie. reflected upon with a look directed toward 
it, until a stone moved without human hands broke loose from 
a mountain, struck against the lowest part of the image, broke 
the whole of it into pieces, and ground to powder all its material 
from the head even to the feet, so that it was scattered like chaff 
of the summer thrashing-floor. ['T3 N? "1 does not mean: “ which 
was not in the hands of any one” (Klief.), but the words are a pre- 
positional expression for without ; 3 82, not with = without, and “ 
expressing the dependence of the word on the foregoing noun. 
Without hands, without human help, is a litotes for: by a higher, 
a divine providence ; cf. ch. viii. 25; Job xxxiv. 20; Lam. iv. 6. 
MN2, as one = at once, with one stroke. %P3 for 377 is not intran- 
sitive or passive, but with an indefinite plur. subject: they crushed, 
referring to the supernatural power by which the crashing was 
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effected. The destruction of the statue is so described, that the 
image passes over into the matter of it. It is not said of the parts 
of the image, the head, the breast, the belly, and the thighs, that 
they were broken to pieces by the stone, “ for the forms of the 
world-power represented by these parts had long ago passed away, 
when the stone strikes against the last form of the world-power 
represented by the feet,” but only of the materials of which these 
parts consist, the silver and the gold, is the destruction predicated ; 
“for the material, the combinations of peoples, of which these 
earlier forms of the world-power consist, pass into the later forms 
of it, and thus are all destroyed when the stone destroys the last 
form of the world-power” (Klief.). But the stone which brought 
this destruction itself became a great mountain which filled the 
whole earth. To this Daniel added the interpretation which he 
announces in ver. 36. 8), we will tell, is “ a generalizing form 
of expression” (IXran.) in harmony with ver. 30. Daniel asso- 
ciates himself with his companions in the faith, who worshipped 
the same God of revelation ; ef. ver. 238. 

Vers. 37, 38. The interpretation begins with the golden head. 
send "pp, the usual title of the monarchs of the Oriental world- 
kingdoms (vid. Ezek. xxvi. 7), is not the predicate to TAX, but 
stands in apposition to w2bp, The following relative passages, 
vers. 376 and 38, are only further explications of the address King 
of Kings, in which 78 is again taken up to bring back the predi- 
cate. "17723, wherever, everywhere. As tothe form jN4, see the 
remarks under 28? at ch. iii. 3. The description of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dominion over men, beasts, and birds, is formed after the 
words of Jer. xxvii. 6 andexxvill. 14; the mention of the beasts 
serves only for the strengthening of the thought that his dominion 
was that of a world-kingdom, and that God had subjected all 
things to him. Nebuachadnezzar’s dominion did not, it is true, 
extend over the whole earth, but perhaps over the whole civilised 
world of Asia, over all the historical nations of his time; and in 
this sense it was a world-kingdom, and as such, “the prototype and 
pattern, the beginning and primary representative of all world- 
powers” (Klief.). Q'S), stat. emphat. for 8t'8; the reading AUNT 
defended by Hitz. is senseless. If Daniel called him (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) the golden head, the designation cannot refer to his person 

: : ? 
but to the world-kingdom founded by him and represented in his 
person, having all things placed under his sway by God. Hitgio’s 
idea, that Nebuchadnezzar is the golden head as distinguished 
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from his successors in the Babylonian kingdom, is opposed by ver. 
39, where it is said that after him (not another king, but) “another 
kingdom” would arise. That “ Daniel, in the words, ‘Thou art the 
golden head,’ speaks of the Babylonian kingdom as of Nebuchad- 
nezzar personally, while on the contrary he speaks of the other 
world-kingdoms impersonally only as of kingdoms, has its founda- 
tion in this, that the Babylonian kingdom personified in Nebuchad- 
nezzar stood before him, and therefore could be addressed by the 
word thou, while the other kingdoms could not” (Ilief.). 

Ver. 39. In this verse the second and third parts of the image 
are interpreted of the second and third world-kingdoms. Little 
is said of these kingdoms here, because they are more fully de- 
scribed in ch. vii. viii. and x. That the first clause of ver. 39 
refers to the second, the silver part of the image, is apparent from 
the fact that ver. 38 refers to the golden head, and the second clause 
of ver. 39 to the belly of brass. According to this, the breast and 
arms of silver represent another kingdom which would arise after 
Nebuchadnezzar, i.e. after the Babylonian kingdom. This king- 
dom will be 73) SYN, inferior to thee, i.e. to the kingdom of which 
thou art the representative. Instead of the adjective sins, here 
used adverbially, the Masoretes have substituted the adverbial form 
yi, in common use in later times, which Hitz. incorrectly inter- 
prets by the phrase “ downwards from thee.” Since the other, i.e. 
the second kingdom, as we shall afterwards prove, is the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom, the question arises, in how far was it 
inferior to the Babylonian? In outward extent it was not less, 
but even greater than it. With reference to the circumstance that 
the parts of the image representing it were silver, and not gold as 
the head was, Calv., Aub., Kran., and others, are inclined to the 
opinion that the word “ inferior ” points to the moral condition of 
the kingdom. But if the successive deterioration of the inner 
moral condition of the four world-kingdoms is denoted by the 
succession of the metals, this cannot be expressed by 922 SITS, 
because in regard to the following world-kingdoms, represented by 
copper and iron, such an intimation or declaration does not find 
a place, notwithstanding that copper and iron are far inferior to 
silver and gold. Klief., on the contrary, thinks that the Medo- 
Persian kingdom stands inferior to, or is smaller than, the Baby- 
lonian kingdom in respect of universality; for this element is 
exclusively referred to in the text, being not only attributed to 
the Babylonian kingdom, ver. 37, in the widest extent, but also 
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to the third kingdom, ver. 39, and not less to the fourth, ver. 40. 
The universality belonging to a world-kingdom does not, however, 
require that it should rule over all the nations of the earth to its 
very end, nor that its territory should have a defined extent, but 
only that such a kingdom should unite in itself the occoupevn, te. 
the civilised world, the whole of the historical nations of its time. 
And this was truly the case with the Babylonian, the Macedonian, 
and the Roman world-monarchies, but it was not so with the 
Medo-Persian, although perhaps it was more powerful and em- 
braced a more extensive territory than the Babylonian, since 
Greece, which at the time of the Medo-Persian monarchy had al- 
ready decidedly passed into the rank of the historical nations, as yet 
stood outside of the Medo-Persian rule. But if this view is correct, 
then would universality be wanting to the third, i.e. to the Greeco- 
Macedonian world-monarchy, which is predicated of it in the words 
“That shall bear rule over the whole earth,” since at the time of 
this monarchy Rome had certainly passed into the rank of historical 
nations, and yet it was not incorporated with the Macedonian empire. 

The Medo-Persian world-kingdom is spoken of as “ inferior” 
to the Babylonian perhaps only in tls respect, that from its com- 
mencement it wanted inner unity, since the Medians and Per- 
sians did not form a united people, but contended with each other 
for the supremacy, which is intimated in the expression, ch. vii. 
5, that the bear “raised itself up on one side:” see under that 
passage. In the want of inward unity lay the weakness or the 
inferiority in strength of this kingdom, its inferiority as compared 
with the Babylonian. This originally divided or separated cha- 
racter of this kgdom appears in the image in the circumstance 
that it is represented by the breast and the arms. ‘Medes and 
Persians,” as Hofm. ( Weiss. u. Erf. i.S.279) well remarks, “ are the 
two sides of the breast. The government of the Persian kingdom 
was not one and united as was that of the Chaldean nation and 
king, but it was twofold. The Magi belonged to a different race 
from Cyrus, and the Medes were regarded abroad as the people 
ruling with and beside the Persians.” This two-sidedness js plainly 
denoted in the two horns of the ram, ch. viii. 

Ver. 396 treats of the third world-kingdom, which by the 
expression “WN, “ another,” is plainly distinguished from the pre- 
ceding ; as to its quality, it is characterized by the predicate “of 
copper, brazen.” In this chapter it is said only of this kingdom 
that “it shall rule over the whole earth,” and thus be superior in 
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point of extent and power to the preceding kingdoms. CE. vii. 6, 
where it is distinctly mentioned that “power was given unto it.” 
Fuller particulars are communicated regarding the second and 
third world-kingdoms in ch. viii. and x. f. 

Vers, 40-43, The interpretation of the fourth component part 
of the image, the legs and feet, which represent a fourth world- 
kingdom, is more extended. That kingdom, corresponding to the 
legs of iron, shall be hard, firm like iron. Because iron breaks all 
things in pieces, so shall this kingdom, which is like to iron, break 
in pieces and destroy all these kingdoms. 

Ver. 40. Instead of 89°39, which is formed after the analogy of 
the Syriac language, the Keri has the usual Chaldee form ANY", 
which shall correspond to the preceding ANION, ver. 39. See the 
same Keri ch. iii. 25, vii. 7, 238. Papa does not mean just as 
(Ges., v. Leng., Maur., Hitz.), but because, and the passage intro- 
duced by this particle contains the ground on which this kingdom 
is designated as hard like iron. 5vM, breaks in pieces, in Syriac to 
forge, i.e. to break by the hammer, cf. NDvAN, bruised grain, and 
thus separated from the husks. PPX"? is referred by Kran., in con- 
formity with the accents, to the relative clause, “ because by its 
union with the following verbal idea a blending of the image with 
the thing indicated must first be assumed; also nowhere else, neither 
here nor in ch. vii., does the non-natural meaning appear, e.g., that 
by the fourth kingdom only the first and second kingdoms shall 
be destroyed; and finally, in the similar expression, cl. vii. 7, 19, the 
P17 stands likewise without an object.” But all the three reasons 
do not prove much. A mixing of the figure with the thing signified 
does not lie in the passage: “the fourth (kingdom) shall, like crush- 
ing iron, crush to pieces all these” (kingdoms). But the “non- 
natural meaning,” that by the fourth kingdom not only the third, 
but also the second and the first, would be destroyed, is not set 
aside by our referring posoda to the before-named metals, because 
the metals indeed characterize and represent kingdoms. Finally, 
the expressions in ch. vii. 7, 19 are not analogous to those before 
us. The words in question cannot indeed be so understood as if 
the fourth kingdom would find the three previous kingdoms existing 
together, and would dash them one against another; for, according 
to the text, the first kingdom is destroyed by the second, and the 
second by the third; but the materials of the first two kingdoms 
were comprehended in the third. “The elements out of which the 
Babylonian world-kingdom was constituted, the countries, peoples, 
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and civilisation comprehended in it, as its external form, would be 
destroyed by the Medo-Persian kingdom, and carried forward with 
it, so as to be constituted into a new external form. Such, too, was 
the relation between the Medo-Persian and the Macedonian world- 
kingdom, that the latter assamed the elements and component 
parts not only of the Medo-Persian, but also therewith at the same 
time of the Babylonian kingdom” (Klief.). In such a way shall 
the fourth world-kingdom crush “all these” past kingdoms as iron, 
i.e will not assnme the nations and civilisations comprehended in 
the earlier world-kingdoms as organized formations, but will 
destroy and break them to atoms with iron strength. Yet will this 
world-kingdom not throughont possess and manifest the iron hard- 
ness. Only the legs of the image are of iron (ver. 41), but the feet 
and toes which grow out of the legs are partly of clay and partly 
of iron. 

Regarding i729, see under ver. 33. 4107 means clay, a piece of 
elay, then an earthly vessel, 2 Sam. v. 20. 9B in the Targums 
means potter, also potter’s earth, potsherds. The ND ™ serves to 
strengthen the 400, as in the following the addition of N2"D, clay, 
in order the more to heighten the idea of brittleness. This two- 
fold material denotes that it will be a divided or severed kingdom, 
not because it separates into several (two to ten) kingdoms, for this 
is denoted by the duality of the feet and by the number of the 
toes of the feet, but inwardly divided ; for bp always in Hebr., and 
often in Chald., signifies the unnatura) or violent division arising 
from inner disharmony or discord ; cf. Gen. x. 25, Ps. lv. 10, Job 
xxxvill. 25; and Levy, chald. Worterb. s.v. Notwithstanding this 
inner division, there will yet be in it the firmness of iron, 8232, 
Jjirmmess, related to 33}, Pa. to make fast, but in Chald. generally 
plantatio, properly a slip, a plant. 

Vers. 42, 43. In ver. 42 the same is said of the toes of the 
feet, and in ver. 43 the comparison to iron and clay is defined as 
the mixture of these two component parts. As the iron denotes 
the firmness of the kingdom, so the clay denotes its brittleness. 
‘The mixing of iron with clay represents the attempt to bind the 
two distinct and separate materials into one combined whole as 
frnitless, and altogether in vain. The mixing of themselves with 
the seed of men (ver. 43), most interpreters refer to the marriage 
politics of the princes. They who understand by the four king. 
doms the monarchy of Alexander and his followers, think it refers 
to the marriages between the Seleucide and the Ptolemies, of 
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which indeed there is mention made in ch. xi. 6 and 17, but not 
here; while Hofm. thinks it relates to marriages, such as those 
of the German Kaiser Otto 11. and the Russian Grand-Duke 
Wladimir with the daughters of the Kaiser of Eastern Rome. 
But this interpretation is rightly rejected by Klief., as on all points 
inconsistent with the text. The subject to 'wn0 is not the kings, 
of whom mention is made neither in ver. 43 nor previously. For 
the two feet as well as the ten toes denote not kings, but parts 
of the fourth kingdom ; and even in ver. 44, by wd, not kings 
in contradistinction to the kingdoms, but the representatives of the 
parts of the kingdom denoted by the feet and the toes as existing 
contemporaneously, are to be understood, from which it cannot 
rightly be concluded in any way that kings is the subject to 
rp wne (shall mingle themselves). 

As, in the three preceding kingdoms, gold, silver, and brass 
represent the material of these kingdoms, i.e. their peoples and 
their culture, so also in the fourth kingdom iron and clay repre- 
sent the material of the kingdoms arising out of the division of 
this kingdom, i.e. the national elements out of which they are con- 
stituted, and which will and must mingle together in them. If, 
then, the “ mixing themselves with the seed of men” points to 
marriages, it is only of the mixing of different tribes brought 
together by external force in the kingdom by marriages as a means 
of amalgamating the diversified nationalities. But the expression 
is not to be limited to this, although 2wn7, Ezra ix. 2, occurs of 
the mixing of the holy nation with the Heathen by marriage. The 
peculiar expression NWI YU, the seed of men, is not of the same 
import as YW N23¥, but is obviously chosen with reference to the 
following contrast to the divine Ruler, ver. 44 f., so as to place 
(Kran.) the vain human endeavour of the heathen rulers in con- 
trast with the doings of the God of heaven; as in Jer. xxxi. 27 
DIN Yt is occasioned by the contrast of 7272 yr. The figure of 
mixing by seed is derived from the sowing of the field with mingled 
seed, and denotes all the means employed by the rulers to eombine 
the different nationalities, among which the connubium is only 
spoken of as the most important and successful means. 

But this mixing together will succeed just as little as will the 
effort to bind together into. one firm coherent mass iron and pee 


Ver. 44, The world-kingdom will be broken to pieces by the 
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kingdom which the God of heaven will set up. “In the days of 
these kings,” i.e. of the kings of the world-kingdoms last described 5 
at the time of the kingdoms denoted by the ten toes of the feet of 
the image into which the fourth world-monarchy extends itself; for 
the stone (ver. 34) rolling against the feet of the image, or rather 
against the toes of the feet, breaks and destroys it. This king- 
dom is not fonnded by the hands of man, but is erected by the 
God of heaven, and shall for ever remain immoveable, in contrast 
to the world-kingdoms, the one of which will be annihilated by the 
other. Its dominion will not be given to another people. amon, 
his dominion, i.e. of the kingdom. This word needs not to be 
changed into AMor0, which is less suitable, since the mere status 
absol. would not be here in place. Among the world-kingdoms 
the dominion goes from one people to another, from the Baby- 
lonians to the Persians, etc. On the contrary, the kingdom of 
God comprehends always the same people, i.e. the people of Israel, 
chosen by God to be His own, only not the Israel xara cadpxa, 
but the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16). But the kingdom of God will 
not merely exist eternally without change of its dominion, along 
with the world-kingdoms, which are always changing and bringing 
one another to dissolution, it will also break in pieces and destroy 
all these kingdoms (ON, from "3D, to bring to an end, to make an end 
to them), but itself shall exist for ever. This is the meaning of the 
stone setting itself free without the hands of man, and breaking the 
image in pieces. 

Ver. 45. The 819 before NW3NX, which is wanting in ver. 34, 
and without doubt is here used significantly, is to be observed, as in 
ver. 42 “the toes of the feet,” which in ver. 33 were also not men- 
tioned. As it is evident that a stone, in order to its rolling without 
the movement of the human hand, must be set free from a motn- 
tain, so in the express mention of the mountain there can be only a 
reference to Mount Zion, where the God of heaven has founded 
His kingdom, which shall from thence spread out over the earth and 
shall destroy all the world-kingdoms. Cf. Ps. 1. 2, Isa. ii. 8, Mic. 
iv. 2. 

The first half of the 45th verse (down to 8277) gives the con- 
firmation of that which Daniel in ver. 44 said to the king regard- 
ing the setting up and the continuance of the kingdom of God, 
and essentially belongs to this verse. On the other hand, Hitz. 
(and Kran. follows him) wishes to unite this confirmatory passage 
with the following: “ because thou hast seen that the stone, setting 
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itself free from the mountain, breaks in pieces tlic iron, ete., thus 
has God permitted thee a glimpse behind the veil that hides the 
future,’—in order that he may conclude from it that the writer, 
since he notes only the vision of the stone setting itself free as 
an announcement of the future, betrayed his real standpoint, i.e. 
the standpoint of the Maccabean Jew, for whom only this last 
catastrophe was as yet future, while all the rest was already past. 
This conclusion Kran. has rejected, but with the untenable argu- 
iment that the expression, “ what shall come to pass hereafter,” is 
to he taken in agreement with the words, “ what should come to 
pass,” ver. 29, which occur at the beginning of the address. Though 
this may in itself be right, yet it cannot be maintained if the passage 
ver. 45a forms the antecedent to ver. 453. In this case 727 (this), 
in the phrase “ after this” (=hereafter, ver. 45), can be referred 
only to the setting loose of the stone. But the reasons which Hitz. 
adduces for the uniting together of the passages as adopted by him 
are without any importance. Why the long combined passage cannot 
suitably conclude with 8271) there is no reason which can be under- 
stood; and that it does not round itself is also no proof, but merely 
a matter of taste, the baselessness of which is evident from ver. 10, 
where an altogether similar long passage, beginning with Pap7o3 
(forasmuch as), ends in a similar manner, without formally round- 
ing itself off. The further remark also, that the following new 
passage could not so unconnectedly and baldly begin with 27 FPN, 
is no proof, but a mere assertion, which is set aside as groundless by 
many passages in Daniel where the connection is wanting; cf. eg. 
iv. 166,27. The want of the copula before this passage is to be 
explained on the same ground on which Daniel uses 37 ADS (stat. 
absol., i.e. without the article) instead of RIN kai, Ezra v. 8. 
For that 21 5s means, not “a (undefined) great God,” but the great 
God in heaven, whom Daniel had already (ver. 28) announced to 
the king as the revealer of secrets, is obvious. Kran, has rightly 
remarked, that 29 75s may stand “in elevated discourse without the 
article, instead of the prosaic x37 mex, Ezra v. 8.” The elevated 
discourse has occasioned also the absence of the copula, which will 
not be missed if one only takes a pause at the end of the interpreta- 
tion, after which Daniel then in conclusion further says to the king, 
“The great God has slowed to the king what will be hereafter.” 
21 “MN, after this which is now, does not mean “at some future 
time” (Hitz.), but after that which is at present, and it embraces 
the future denoted in the dream, from the time of Nebuchad- 
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nezzar till the setting up of the kingdom of God in the time of the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 456. The word with which Daniel concludes his address, 
2s, firm, sure, is the dream, and certain its interpretation, is not 
intended to assure the king of the truth of the dream, because the 
particulars of the dream had escaped him, and to certify to him the 
correctness of the interpretation (Kran.), but the importance of the 
dream should put him in mind to lay the matter to heart, and give 
honour to God who imparted to him these revelations; but at the 
same time also the word assures the readers of the book of the cer- 
tainty of the fulfilment, since it lay far remote, and the visible 
course of things in the present and in the proximate fnture gave no 
indication or only a very faint prospect of the fulfilment. For other 
such assurances see ch. vill. 26, x. 21, Rev. xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6. 

We shall defer a fuller consideration of the fulfilment of this 
dream or the historical references of the fonr world-kingdoms, in 
order to avoid repetition, till we have expounded the vision which 
Daniel received regarding it in ch. vii. 


Vers. 46-49. The impression which this interpretation of the 
dream made upon Nebuchadnezzar, and the consequences which thence 
arose for Daniel. 

The announcement and the interpretation of the remarkable 
dream made so powerful an impression on Nebuchadnezzar, that 
he fell down in supplication before Daniel and ordered sacrifice to 
be offered to him. Falling prostrate to the earth is found as a 
mark of honour to men, it is true (1 Sam. xx. 41, xxv. 28; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 4), but 729 is used only of divine homage (Isa. xliv. 15, 17, 19, 
xlvi. 6, and Dan. iii. 5 ff.). To the Chaldean king, Daniel appeared 
as aman in whom the gods manifested themselves ; therefore he 
shows to him divine honour, such as was shown by Cornelius to the 
Apostle Peter, and at Lystra was shown to Paul and Barnabas, 
Acts x. 25, xiv. 13. 732, an unbloody sacrifice, and PM, are not 
burnt sacrifices or offerings of pieces of fat (Hitz.), but meensings, 
the offering of incense ; cf. Ex, xxx. 9, where the Mb? is particularly 
mentioned along with the ney and the nn, D2 is, with Hitz., to be 
taken after the Arabic in the general signification sacrificare, but is 
transferred zeugmatically from the pouring out of a drink-offering to 
the offering of a sacrifice. Ver. 47, where Nebnchadnezzar praises 
the God of the Jews as the God of gods, does not stand in contra- 
diction to the rendering of divine honour to Daniel in such a way 
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that, with Hitz., in the conduct of the king we miss consistency 
and propriety, and find it improbable. For Nebuchadnezzar did 
not pray to the man Daniel, but in the person of Daniel to his 
God, te. to the God of the Jews; and he did this because this 
God had manifested Himself to him through Daniel as the 
supreme God, who rules over kings, and reveals hidden things 
which the gods of the Chaldean wise men were not able to reveal. 
Moreover, in this, Nebuchadnezzar did not abandon his heathen 
standpoint. He did not recognise the God of the Jews as the 
only, or the alone true God, but only as God of gods, as the 
highest or the most exalted of the gods, who excelled the other 
gods in might and in wisdom, and was a Lord of kings, and as 
such must be honoured along with the gods of his own country. 
"1 OWED, of truth (it is) chat, stands adverbially for truly. 

Ver. 48. After Nebuchadnezzar had given honour to the God 
of the Jews, he rewarded Daniel, the servant of this God, with 
gifts, and by elevating him to high offices of state. °21, to make 
great, is more fully defined by the following passages. AMDUIN, he 
made him a man of power, ruler over the province of Babylon, ine 
vicegerent, governor of this province. According to ch. iil. 2, the 
Chaldean kingdom consisted of several 873°79, each of which had 
its own finby, The following [230 3} depends zeugmatically, 
however, on mudvin: and (made him) president over all the wise 
men. Pid, Hebr. D230, vicegerent, prefect, 1 is an Aryan word in- 
corporated into the Hebees, fwydvys in Athen., but not yet 
certainly authenticated in Old Persian; vide Spiegel in Delitzsch 
on Isa, xli, 25. The wise men of Babylon were divided into 
classes according to their principal functions, under ['23D, chie/s, 
whose president (= 19°21, Jer. xxxix. 3) Daniel was. 

Ver. 49. At Daniel’s request the king made his three friends 
governors of the province, ‘223 is not, with Hav. and otlier older 
writers, to be translated that he should ordain; this sense must be 
expressed by the imperfect. The matter of the prayer is not 
specially given, but is to be inferred from the granting of it. 
But this prayer is not, with Hitz. and older interpreters, to be 
understood as implying that Daniel entreated the king to release 
him from the office of vicegerent, and that the king entrusted that 
office to his three friends; for if Daniel wished to retain this 
dignity, but to transfer the duty to his friends, there was no need, 
as Hitz. thinks, for this purpose, for the express appointment oF 
the king; his mere permission was enough. But whence did 
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Hitz. obtain this special information regarding the state arrange- 
ments of Babylon? and how does he know that ‘32, to decree, 
means an express appointment in contradistinction to a orl per- 
mission? The true state of the matter Hiv. has clearly ex- 
plained. The chief ruler of the province had a number of 
brapxot, under-officers, in the province for the various branches 
of the government. To such offices the king appointed Daniel’s 
three friends at his request, so that he might be able as chief ruler 
to reside continually at the court of the ‘king. NAT, rendering 
of service = 32109 nay, service of the king, 1 Chron. xxvi. 30, 
according as the matter may be: the management of business. 
N20 yin3, near the gate, i.e. at the court of the king, for the 
gate, the door, is named for the building to which it formed the 
entrance; cf. aban ayy, Esth. ii. 19, 21, iii. 2 ff. Gesenins is in 
error when he explains the words there as meaning that Daniel 
was made prefect of the palace. 


CHAP. II]. 1-30. DANIEL’S THREE FRIENDS IN THE FIERY 
FURNACE, 


Nebuchadnezzar commanded a colossal golden image to be set 
up in the plain of Dura at Babylon, and summoned all his high 
officers of state to be present at its consecration. He caused it to 
be proclaimed by a herald, that at a given signal all should fall 
down before the image and do it homage, and that whosoever 
refused to do so would be cast into a burning fiery furnace (vers. 
1-7). This ceremony having been ended, it was reported to the 
king by certain Chaldeans that Daniel’s friends, who had been 
placed over the province of Babylon, had not done homage to the 
image; wherenpon, being called to account by the king, they 
refused to worship the image because they could not serve his 
gods (vers. 8-18). For this opposition to the king’s will they were 
cast, bound in their clothes, into the burning fiery furnace. They 
were uninjured by the fire; and the king perceived with terror 
that not three, but four men, were walking unbound and unin- 
jured in the furnace (vers. 19-27). Then he commanded them to 
come out; and when he found them wholly unhurt, he not only 
praised their God who had so wonderfully protected them, but also 
commanded, on the pain of death, all the people of his kingdom 
not to ces this God (vers. 28- ~30). 

The LXX, and Theodotion have placed the date of this event 
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in the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, apparently only because 
they associated the erection of this statue with the taking of Jeru- 
salem under Zedekiah, although that city was not taken and de 
stroyed till the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 
8 ff.). But though it is probable that Nebuchadnezzar, after he 
had firmly established his world-kingdom by the overthrow of all 
his enemies, first felt himself moved to erect this image as a monu- 
ment of his great exploits and of his world-power; yet the destruc- 
tion of the capital of Judea, which had been already twice de~ 
stroyed, can hardly be regarded as having furnished a sufficient 
occasion for this. This much, however, is certain, that the event 
narrated in this chapter occurred later than that of the 2d chapter, 
since ch. iii. 12 and 30 refer to ch. ii. 49; and on the other hand, 
that they occurred earlier than the incident of the 4th chapter, in 
which there are many things which point to the last half of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, while the history recorded in the chapter 
before us appertains more to the middle of his reign, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar stood on the pinnacle of his greatness. The circumstance 
that there is no longer found in the king any trace of the impression 
which the omnipotence and infinite wisdom of the God of the Jews, 
as brought to view in the interpretation of his dream by Daniel, 
made upon his mind (ch. ii.), affords no means of accurately de- 
termining the time of the occurrence here narrated. ‘There is no 
need for our assuming, with Jerome, a velox oblivio veritatis, or with 
Calvin, the lapse of a considerable interval between the two events. 
The deportment of Nebuchadnezzar on this occasion does not stand 
in opposition to the statements made at the close of ch. ii. The 
command that all who were assembled at the consecration of the 
image should fall down béfore it and worship it, is to be viewed 
from the standpoint of the heathen king. It had no reference at 
all to the oppression of those who worshipped the God of the Jews, 
nor to a persecution of the Jews on account of their God. It only 
demanded the recognition of the national god, to whom the king 
supposed he owed the greatness of his kingdom, as the god of the 
kingdom, and was a command which the heathen subjects of Nebu- 
chadnezzar could execute without any violence to their consciences. 
The Jews could not obey it, however, without violating the first pre- 
cept of their law. But Nebuchadnezzar did not think on that. Dis- 
obedience to his command appeared to him as culpable rebellion 
against his majesty. As such also the conduct of Daniel’s friends 
is represented to him by the Chaldean informers in ver. 12. The 
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words of the informers, “The Jews whom thou hast set over the 
affairs of the province of Babylon have not regarded thee, O king; 
they serve not thy gods,” etc., clearly show that they were rightly 
named (ver. 8) “accusers of the Jews,” and that by their denun- 
ciation of them they wished only to expel the foreigners from 
their places of influence; and for this purpose they made use of 
the politico-national festival appointed by Nebuchadnezzar as a 
fitting opportunity. Hence we can understand Nebuchadnezzar’s 
anger against those who disregarded his command; and his words, 
with which he prononnced sentence against the accused—* who is 
that God that shall deliver you out of my hand ?”—are, judged of 
from the religious point of view of the Israelites, a blaspheming of 
God, but considered from Nebuchadnezzar’s heathen standpoint, 
are only an expression of proud confidence in his own might and 
in that of his gods, and show nothing further than that the reve- 
lation of the living God in ch. ii. had not permanently impressed 
itself on his heart, but had in course of time lost much of its 
influence over him. 

The conduct of Nebuchadnezzar toward the Jews, described 
in this chapter, is accordingly fundamentally different from the 
relation sustained by Antiochus Epiphanes towards Judaism; for 
he wished entirely to put an end to the Jewish form of worship. 
In the conduct of Daniel’s friends who were accused before the 
king there is also not a single trace of the religious fanaticism pre- 
valent among the Jews in the age of the Maccabees, who were 
persecuted on account of their fidelity to the law. Far from 
trusting in the miraculous help of God, they regarded it as 
possible that God, whom they served, would not save them, and 
they only declare that in no case will they reverence the heathen 
deities of the king, and do homage to the image erected by him 
(ver. 16 ff.). 

The right apprehension of the historical situation described in this 
chapter is at complete variance with the supposition of the modern 
critics, that the narrative is unhistorical, and was invented for the 
purpose of affording a type for the relation of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to Judaism. The remarkable circumstance, that Daniel is not 
named as having been present at this festival (and he also would 
certainly not have done homage to the image), can of itself alone 
furnish no argument against the historical accuracy of the matter 
although it cannot be explained on the supposition made by Teeth, 
that Daniel, as president over the wise men, did not belong to the 
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class of state-officers, nor by the assertion of Hitz., that Daniel 
did not belong to the class of chief officers, since according to 
ch. i. 49 he had transferred his office to his friends. Both 
suppositions are erroneous; cf. under ch. ii. 49. But many other 
different possibilities may be thought of to account for the absence 
of all mention of Daniel’s name. Either he may have been pre- 
vented for some reason from being present on the occasion, or he 
may have been present and may have refused to bow down before 
the image, but yet may only not have been informed against. In 
the latter case, the remark of Calvin, ut abstinuerint a Dantele ad 
tempus, quem sctebant magnijiert a Rege, would scarcely suffice, but 
we must suppose that the accusers had designed first only the 
overthrow of the three rulers of the province of Babylon? But 
the circumstance that Daniel, if he were present, did not employ 
himself in behalf of his friends, may be explained from the quick 
execution of Babylonish justice, provided some higher reason did 
not determine him confidently to commit the decision of the matter 
to the Lord his God. 


Vers. 1-18. The erection and consecration of the golden image, 
and the accusation brought against Daniel's friends, that they had 
refused to obey the king's command to do homage to this image. 

Ver. 1. Nebuchadnezzar commanded a golden image to be 
erected, of threescore cubits in height and six cubits in breadth. 


1 Kran.’s supposition also (p. 153), that Daniel, as president over the class 
of the wise men, claimed the right belonging to him as such, while in his 
secular office he could be represented by his Jewish associates, and thus was 
withdrawn from the circle of spectators and from the command laid upon them 
of falling down before the image, has little probability; for although it is not 
said that this command was laid upon the caste of the wise men, and even though 
it should be supposed that the priests were present at this festival as the 
directors of the religious ceremonial, and thus were brought under the command 
to fall down before the image, yet this can scarcely be supposed of the whole 
caste. But Daniel could not in conscience take part in this idolatrous festival, 
nor associate himself with the priests, nor as president of all the Magi withdraw 
into the background, so as to avoid the ceremony of doing homage to the 
image. 

2 We have already in part noticed the arguments against the historical 
accuracy of the narrative presented by the opponents of the genuineness of the 
book, such as the giving of Greek names to the musical instruments, and the 
conduct of Antiochus Epiphanes in placing an idol-image on the altar of burnt- 
offering (pp. 84, 50). All the others are dealt with in the Exposition. The 
principal objection adduced is the miracle, on account of which alone Hitz, 
thinks himself warrantéd in affirming that the narrative has no historical reality 
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nby js properly an tmage in human likeness (cf. ch. ii. 31), and ex- 
cludes the idea of a mere pillar or an obelisk, for which "332 would 
have been the appropriate word. ‘Yet from the use of the word 
nby it is not by any means to be concluded that the image was in 
all respects perfectly in human form. As to the upper part—the 
head, countenance, arms, breast—it may have been in the form of a 
man, and the lower part may have been formed likea pillar. This 
would be altogether in accordance with the Babylonian art, which 
delighted in grotesque, gigantic forms; cf. Hgstb. Beitr. i. p. 96£. 
The measure, in height threescore cubits, in breadth six cubits, is 
easily explained, since in the human figure the length is to the 
breadth in the proportion of about six to one. In the height of 
threescore cubits the pedestal of the image may be regarded as in- 
cluded, so that the whole image according to its principal compo- 
nent part (a potiori) was designated as ndy ; although the passage 
Judg. xviii. 30, 81, adduced by Kran., where mention is made of 
the image alone which was erected by Micah, without any notice 
being taken of the pedestal belonging to it (cf. vers. 17 and 18), 
furnishes no properly authentic proof that 225 in vers. 30 and 31 
denotes the image with the pedestal. The proportion between the 
height and the breadth justifies, then, in no respect the rejection of 
the historical character of the narrative. Still less does the mass of 
gold necessary for the construction of so colossal an image, since, 
as has been already mentioned (p. 39), according to the Hebrew 
niodes of speech, we are not required to conceive of the figure as 
having been made of solid gold, and since, in the great riches 
of the ancient world, Nebuchadnezzar in his successful campaigns 
might certainly accumulate an astonishing amount of this precious 
metal. Thestatements of Herodotus and Diodorus regarding the 
Babylonian idol-images,’ as well as the description in Isa. xl. 19 
cf the construction of idol-images, lead us to think of the image 
as merely overlaid with plates of gold. 

The king commanded this image to be set up in the plain of 
Dura in the province of Babylon. The ancients make mention 

1 According to Herod. i. 183, for the great golden image of Belus, which 
was twelve cubits high, and the great golden table standing before it, the 
golden steps and the golden chair, only 800 talents of gold were used: and 
according to Diod. Sic. ii. 9, the golden statue, forty feet high, placed fn the 
temple of Belus consisted of 1000 talents of gold, which would have been not 
far from sufficient if these objects had been formed of solid gold. Diod. also 


expressly says regarding the statue, that it was made with the bammer 
? 


d 
therefore was not solid. Cf. Hgstb. Beitr. i. p. 98, and Kran. in loco, “ 
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of two places of the name of Dura, the one at the mouth of the 
Chaboras where it empties itself into the Euphrates, not far from 
Carchemish (Polyb. v.48; Ammian. Mare. xxiii. 5, 8, xxiv. 1, 5), 
the other beyond the Tigris, not far from Apollonia (Polyb. v. 52 ; 
Amm. Marc. xxv. 6,9). Of these the latter has most probabi- 
lity in its favour, since the former certainly did not belong to 
the province of Babylon, which according to Xenophon extended 
36 miles south of Tiphsach (cf. Nieb. Gesch. Assurs, S. 421). 
The latter, situated in the district of Sittakene, could certainly be 
reckoned as belonging to the province of Babylon, since according 
to Strabo, Sittakene, at least in the Old Parthian time, belonged 
to Babylon (Nieb. p.420). But even this place lay quite too far 
from the capital of the kingdom to be the place intended. We 
must, without doubt, much rather seek for this plain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylon, where, according to the statement of Jul. 
Oppert (Expéd. Scientif. en Mésopotamie, i. p. 238 ff.), there are 
at present to be found in the S.S.E. of the ruins representing the 
former capital a row of mounds which bear the name of Dura, at 
the end of which, along with two larger mounds, there is a smaller 
one which is named ed Mokattat (=a colline alignée), which forms 
a square six metres high, with a basis of fourteen metres, wholly 


built en briques crues (8), which shows so surprising a resemblance 


to a colossal statue with its pedestal, that Oppert believes that this 
little mound is the remains of the golden statue erected by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


There is a difference of opinion as to the signification of this 
image. According to the common view (cf. eg. Hgstb. Beitr. i. 
p- 97), Nebuchadnezzar wished to erect a statue as an expression 
of his thanks to his god Bel for his great victories, and on that 
account also to consecrate it with religious ceremonies. On the 


1 “ On seeing this mound,” Oppert remarks (I. c. p. 239), ‘ one is immedi- 
ately struck with the resemblance which it presents to the pedestal of a colossal 
statue, as, for example, that of Bavaria near Miinich, and everything leads to 
the belief that the statue mentioned in the book of Daniel (ch. iii. 1) was set up 
in this place. The fact of the erection by Nebuchadnezzar of a colossal statuc 
has nothing which can cause astonishment, however recent may have been the 
Aramean form of the account of Scripture.” Oppert, moreover, finds no diffi- 
culty in the size of the statue, but says regarding it: ‘‘ There is nothing 
incredible in the existence of a statue sixty cubits high and six cubits broad ; 
moreover the name of the plain of Dura, in the province (yt) of Babylon, 


agrees also with the actual conformation of the ruin.” 
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other hand, Hofm. (Weiss. u. Erf. i. p. 277) remarks, that the 
statue was not the image of a god, because a distinction is made 
between falling down to it and the service to his god which Nebu- 
chadnezzar required (vers. 12, 14, 18) from his officers of state. 
This distinction, however, is not well supported; for in these verses 
praying to the gods of Nebuchadnezzar is placed on an equality 
with falling down before the image. But on the other hand, the 
statue is not designated as the image of a god, or the image of 
Belus; therefore we agree with Klief. in his opinion, that the 
statue was a symbol of the world-power established by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so that falling down before it was a manifestation of 
reverence not only to the world-power, but also to its gods; and 
that therefore the Israelites could not fall down before the image, 
because in doing so they would have rendered homage at the 
same time also to the god or gods of Nebuchadnezzar, in the image 
of the world-power. But the idea of representing the world- 
power founded by him as a 277™ Dos was probably suggested to 
Nebuchadnezzar by the 02¥ seen (ch. ii.) by him in a dream, whose 
head of gold his world-kingdom was described to him as being. 
We may not, however, with Klief., seek any sanction for the idea 
that the significance of the image is in its size, 6, 10, and six mul- 
tiplied by ten cubits, because the symbolical significance of the 
number 6 as the signature of human activity, to which the divine 
completion (7) is wanting, is not a Babylonian idea. Still less can 
we, with Ziindel (p. 13), explain the absence of Daniel on this 
occasion as arising from the political import of tbe statue, because 
the supposition of Daniel’s not having been called to he present is 
a mere conjecture, and aevery improbable conjecture; and the 
supposition that Daniel, as being chief of the Magi, would not 
be numbered among the secular officers of state, is decidedly 
erroneous, 

Ver. 2. Nebuchadnezzar commanded all the chief officers of 
the kingdom to be present at the solemn dedication of the image. 
new, he sent, viz. D'ND or D'S, messengers, 1 Sam. xi. 7; 2 Chron. 
xxx. 6, 10; Esth. in. 15. Of the great officers of state, seven 
classes are named :—1, NBBTWAY, te. administrators of the Khshatra, 
in Old Pers. dominion, province, and paévan in Zend., guardians, 
watchers, in Greek Sarpdans, the chief representatives of the king 
in the provinces. 2. 83230, Hebr. 0330, from the Old Pers. (although 
not proved) gakana, to command (see under ch. ii. 48), commanders, 
probably the military chiefs of the provinces. 3. NNNNB, Hebr, nh, 
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ning, also an Old Pers. word, whose etymon and meaning have not 
yet been established (see under Hag. i. 1), denotes the presidents of 
the civil government, the guardians of the country ; cf. Hag. i. 1, 14, 
Neh. v. 14,18. 4. S*UITTS, chief judges, from the Sem. “11, to dis- 
tinguish, and 71x, dignity (cf. WBTIN), properly, chief arbitrators, 
counsellors of the government. 5, 81173, a word of Aryan origin, 
from 7373, identical with 7313 (see note, p. 45), masters of the 
treasury, superintendents of the public treasury. 6. 813M, the Old 
Pers. ddta-bara (p. 45), guardians of the law, lawyers (cf. M, 
law). 7. HDA, Semitic, from uit IV. to give a just sentence, 
thus judges in the narrower sense of the word. Finally, all 3b2¥, 
rulers, t.e. governors of provinces, prefects, wlio were subordinate 
to the chief governor, cf. ch. ii. 48, 49. 

All these officers were summoned “to come (802 from SX, with 
the rejection of the initial x) to the dedication of the image.” The 
objection of v. Leng. and Hitz., that this call would “ put a stop to 
the government of the country,” only shows their ignorance of the 
departments of the state-government, and by no means makes the 
narrative doubtful. The affairs of the state did not lie so exclu- 
sively in the hands of the presidents of the different branches of the 
government, as that their temporary absence should cause a suspen- 
sion of all the affairsof government. D320 is used of the dedication 
of a house (Deut. xx. 5) as well as of the temple (1 Kings viii. 63; 
2 Chron. vii. 5; Ezra vi. 16), and here undoubtedly denotes an act 
connected with religious nsages, by means of which the image, when 
the great officers of the kingdom fell down before it, was solemnly 
consecrated as the symbol of the world-power and (in the heathen 
sense) of its divine glory. This act is described (vers. 3-7) in so 
far as the object contemplated rendered it necessary. 

When all the great officers’ of state were assembled, a herald pro- 
claimed that as soon as the sound of the music was heard, all who 
were present should, on pain of death by being cast into tlie fire, 
fall down before the image and offer homage to it; which they all 
did as soon as the signal was given. The form [ON?, ver. 3, corre- 
sponds to the sing. ONP (ch. ii. 31) as it is written in Syr., but is read 
po‘. The Masoretes substitute for it in the Talm. the common 
form PO'P; cf. Fiirst, Lehrgb. der aram. Idiom. p. 161, and Luzzatto, 
Elem. Gram. p. 33. The expression Pap? ver. 3, and Ezra iv. 16, 
is founded on ?aP, the semi-vowel of the preceding sound being 


absorbed, as in the Syr. QSoads. On ntine, herald, see note 1, p 
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45, and on the form i129, see under ch. ii. 5. PV2%, they say, for “ it 
is said to you.” The expression of the passive by means of a plural 
form of the active used impersonally, either participially or by 3d 
pers. perf. plur.,is found in Hebr., but is quite common in Chald. ; 
ef. Ewald, Lehr. d. hebr. Spr. § 128, 6, and Winer, Chald. Gram. 
§ 49, 3. The proclamation of the herald refers not only to the 
officers who were summoned to the festival, but to all who were 
present, since besides the officers there was certainly present a 
great crowd of people from all parts of the kingdom, as M. Geier 
has rightly remarked, so that the assembly consisted of persons of 
various races and languages. N*ON denotes tribes of people, as the 
Hebr. bx, nivy Gen. xxv. 16, denotes the several tribes of Ishmael, 
and Num. xxv. 15 the separate tribes of the Midianites, and is 
thus not so extensive in its import as PY, peoples. x29, corre- 
sponding to nizvpa, Isa. Ixvi. 18, designates (vide Gen. x. 5, 20, 31) 
communities of men of the same language, and is not a tautology, 
since the distinctions of nation and of language are in the course 
of history frequently found. The placing together of the three 
words denotes all nations, however they may have widely branched 
off into tribes with different languages, and expresses the sense that 
no one in the whole kingdom should be exempted from the com- 
mand. It is a mode of expression (cf. vers. 7, 29, 31 [iv. 1], and 
vi. 26 [25]) specially characterizing the pathetic style of the herald 
and the official language of the world-kingdom, which Daniel also 
(ch. v.19, vii. 14) makes use of, and which from the latter passage 
is transferred to the Apocalypse, and by the union of these passages 
in Daniel with Isa. Ixvi. 18 is increased to €Ovy (2. in Isa.), pudrai, 
Aaol Kai yAdooas (Rev. v. 9, vil. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15). 

In the same passage Nt 52, ver. 7 (cf. also ver. 8), is inter- 
changed with NJW2, a¢ the time (vers. 5 and 15); but it is to be 
distinguished from NAYWH, at the same moment, vers. 6 and 15; 
for 8y¥ or TY has in the Bib. Chald. only the meaning instant, 
moment, cf. ch. iv. 16, 30, v. 5, and acquires the signification short 
time, hour, first in the Targ. and Rabbin. In the enumeration also 
of the six names of the musical instruments with the addition: and 
all kinds of music, the pompous langnage of the world-ruler and of 
the herald of his power is well expressed. Regarding the Greek 
names of three of these instruments see p. 34. The great delight 
of the Babylonians in music and stringed instruments appears from 
Isa. xiv. 11 and Ps. exxxvii. 3, and is confirmed by the testimony 
of Herod. i. 191, and Curtius, v. 3. SIP, horn, is the far-sounding 
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tuba of the ancients, the MP or "Bi¥ of the Hebr.; see under Josh. 
vi. 5. xmprw, from PW, to hiss, to whistle, is the reed-flute, trans- 
lated by the LXX. and Theodot. cvpey£, the shepherd's or Pan’s 
pipes, which consisted of several reeds of different thicknesses and 
of different lengths bound together, and, according to a Greek 
tradition (Pollux, iv. 9, 15), was invented by two Medes. bD'n‘p 
(according to the Kethiv; but the Keri and the Targ. and Rabbin. 
give the form D*NP) is the Greek x@dpa or «iBapis, harp, for the 
Greek ending ¢s becomes os in the Aramaic, as in many similar 
cases; cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1215. 8230, corresponding to the Greek 
capPvxnn, but a Syrian invention, see p. 34, is, according to Athen. 
iv. p. 175, a four-stringed instrument, having a sharp, clear tone; 
cf. Ges. Thes. p. 935. 7? FIDB (in ver. 7 written with a instead 
of n, and in vers. 10 and 15 ‘pointed with a Tsere under the n) is 
the Greek yadrypiov, of which the Greek ending cov becomes ab- 
breviated in the Aram. into ft (cf. Ges. Thes. p. 1116). The word 
has no etymology in the Semitic. It was an instrument like a harp, 
which according to Angustin (on Ps. xxxii. [xxxiii.] 2 and Ps. xlii. 
[xliii.] 4) was distinguished from the cithara in this particular, 
that while the strings of the etthara passed over the sounding- 
board, those of the psalterium (or organon) were placed under it. 
Such harps are found on Egyptian (see Rosellini) and also on 
Assyrian monuments (cf. Layard, Minev. and Bab., Table xiii. 4). 
MIB, in ver. 10 M25°D, is not derived from j29, contignare, but is 
the rams form of pulbonls bag-pipes, seinen is called in Italy 
at the present day sampogna, and derives its Greek name from the 
accord of two pipes paced in the bag; cf. Ges. Thes. p. 941. 721 
signifies, not “song,” but musical playing, from 7%, to play the 
strings, radAew; and because the music of the inaament was 
accompanied with song, it means also the song accompanying the 
musie. The explanation of 8101 by singing stands here in opposi- 
tion to the “3 53, since all sorts of songs could only be sung after 
one another, ‘bat the herald speaks of the simultaneous rise of the 
sound. The limiting of the word also to the playing on a stringed 
instrument does not fit the context, inasmuch as wind instruments 
are also named. Plainly in the words 8?2t '3} 5d all the other 
instruments not particularly named are comprehended, so that N23 
is to be understood generally of playing on musical instruments. 
NAYW"AZ, in the same instant. The frequent pleonastic use in the 
later Nvamaic of the union of the preposition with a suffix antici- 
pating the following noun, whereby the preposition is frequently 
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repeated before the noun, as e.g. DeTa ma, ch. v. 12, ef. ch. v. 30, 
has in the Bib. Chald. generally a certain emphasis, for the pro- 
nominal suffix is manifestly used demonstratively, in the sense even 
this, even that. 

Homage was commanded to be shown to the image under the 
pain of death to those who refused. Since “ the dominion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was founded not by right, but by the might of con- 
quest” (Klief.), and the homage which he commanded to be shown 
to the image was regarded not only as a proof of subjection under 
the power of the king, but comprehended in it also the recognition 
of his gods as the gods of the kingdom, instances of refusal were 
to be expected. In the demand of the king there was certainly 
a kind of religious oppression, but by no means, as Bleek, v. 
Leng., and other critics maintain, a religious persecution, as among 
heathen rulers Antiochus Epiphanes practised it. For so toler- 
ant was heathenism, that it recognised the gods of the different 
nations; but all heathen kings required that the nations subdued by 
them should also recognise the gods of their kingdom, which they 
held to be more powerful than were the gods of the vanquished 
nations. A refusal to yield homage to the gods of the kingdom 
they regarded as an act of hostility against the kingdom and its 
monarch, while every one might at the same time honour his own 
national god. This acknowledgment, that the gods of the kingdom 
were the more powerful, every heathen could grant; and thus 
Nebuchadnezzar demanded nothing in a religious point of view 
which every one of his subjects could not yield. To him, there- 
fore, the refusal of the Jews could not but appear as opposition to 
the greatness of his kingdom. But the Jews, or Israelites, could 
not do homage to the gods of Nebuchadnezzar without rejecting 
their faith that Jehovah alone was God, and that besides Him 
there were no gods. ‘Therefore Nebuchadnezzar practised towards 
them, without, from his polytheistic standpoint, designing it, an 
intolerable religious coercion, which, however, is fundamentally 
different from the persecution of Judaism by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who forbade the Jews on pain of death to serve their God, and 
endeavoured utterly to destroy the Jewish religion.—Regarding 
the structure of the fiery furnace, see under ver. 22. 

Ver. 8. ff. The Chaldeans immediately denounced Daniel’s three 
friends as transgressors of the king’s command. m7 bapa, there- 
fore, viz. because the friends of Daniel who were placed over the 
province of Babylon had not, by falling down before the golden 
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image, done it homage. That they did not do so is not expressly 
‘said, but is expressed in what follows. }S3¥2 } 23 are not Chal- 
deans as astrologers or magi (O23), but members of the Chaldean 
nation, in contrast to N'RM, the Jews. 37, they came near to the 
king. “TYP D3, literally, to eat the flesh of any one, isin Aramaic 
the common expression for to calumniate, to denounce. That which 
was odious in their report was, that they used this instance of dis- 
obedience to the king’s command on the part of the Jewish officers 
as an occasion of removing them from their offices,—that their 
denunciation of them arose from their envying the Jews their 
position of influence, as in ch. vi. 5 (4) f. Therefore they give 
prominence to the fact that the king had raised these Jews to 
places of rule in the province of Babylon. 

With this form of address in ver. 9, cf. ch. ii, 4, Oyo DY 
signifies in ver. 12 rationem reddere, to attend to, to have regard 
for. In ver. 10, as frequently, the expression signifies, on the con- 
trary, to give an opinion, a judgment, t.e. to publish a command. 
The Keth. pnpxd (ver. 12), for which the Keri prefers the sing. 
form Faby, in sound the same as the contracted plur., is to be 
maintained as correct; for the Keri here, as in ver. 18, supporting 
itself on ‘PND, ver. 14, rests on the idea that by the honouring of 
his god only the doing of homage to the image is meant, while 
the not doing homage to the image only gives proof of this, that 
they altogether refused to honour the gods of Nebuchadnezzar. 
This is placed in the foreground by the accusers, so as to arouse 
the indignation of the king. “These Chaldeans,” Hitz. remarks 
quite justly, “knew the three Jews, who were so placed as to be 
well known, and at the same time envied, before this. They had 
long known that they did not worship idols; but on this occasion, 
when their religion made it necessary for the Jews to disobey the 
king’s command, they make use of their knowledge.” 

Ver. 13. That they succeeded in their object, Nebuchadnezzar 
shows in the command given in anger and fury to bring the rebels 
before him. %9'3, notwithstanding its likeness to the Hebr. Hiphil 
form ¥17, Isa. xxi. 14, is not the Hebraizing Aphel, but, as MN, 
ch. vi. 18, shows, is a Hebraizing passive form of the Aphel, since 
the active form is "7", ch. v. 3, and is a passive formation peculiar 
to the Bib. Chald., for which in the Targg. Ittaphal is used. 

Vers. 14-18. The trial of the accused. 

Ver. 14. The question 8139 the old translators incorrectly 
explain by Is é¢ true? In the justice of the accusation Nebuchad- 
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nezzar had no doubt whatever, and N1¥ has not this meaning. 
Also the meaning, scora, which “188 in Aram. has, and L. de 
Dieu, Hiv., and Kran. make use of, does not appear to be quite 
consistent, since Nebuchadnezzar, if he had seen in the refusal to do 
homage to the image a despising of his gods, then certainly he would 
not have publicly repeated his command, and afforded to the accused 
the possibility of escaping the threatened punishment, as he did 
(ver. 15). We therefore agree with Hitz. and Klief., who interpret 
it, after the Hebr. 1°1¥, Num. xxxv. 20 f., of malicious resolution, 
not merely intention, according to Gesen., Winer, and others. 
For all the three could not unintentionally or accidentally have 
made themselves guilty of transgression. The form S737 we 
regard as a noun form with 1 interrog. prefixed in adverbial 
cases, and not an Aphel formation: Scorning, Shadrach, etc., do 
ye not serve? (IKran.) The affirmative explanation of the verse, 
according to which the king would suppose the motive of the 
transgression as decided, does not agree with the alternative which 
(ver. 15) he places before the accused. But if S780 is regarded 
as a question, there is no need for our supplying the conjunction 
“1 before the following verb, but we may unite the S780 in one 
sentence with the following verb: “are ye of design... not 
obeying?” Nebuchadnezzar speaks of his god in contrast to the 
God of the Jews. 

Ver. 15. ? Ty taken with the following clause, poe eas 
not a circumlocution for the future (according to Winer, Chald. 
Gram. § 45, 2). This does not follow from the use of the simple 
future in the contrast, but it retains its pecnliar meaning ready. 
The conclusion to the first clause is omitted, because it is self-evi- 
dent from the conclusion of the second, opposed passage: then ye 
will not be cast into the fiery furnace. Similar omissions are found 
in Ex. xxxii. 82, Luke xiii. 9. For the purpose of giving strength 
to his threatening, Nebuchadnezzar adds that no god would deliver 
them out of his hand. In this Hitz. is not justified in supposing 
there is included a blaspheming of Jehovah like that of Sennacherib, 
Isa. xxxvii. 10. The case is different. Sennacherib raised his 
gods above Jehovah, the God of the Jews; Nebuchadnezzar only 
declares that deliverance out of the fiery furnace is a work which 
no god can accomplish, and in this he only indirectly likens the 
God of the Jews to the gods of the heathen. 

Ver. 16. In the answer of the accused, 18313329 is not, contrary 
to the accent, to be placed in apposition to S200 ; for, as Kran. 
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has rightly remarked, an intentional omission of 8272 in address- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar is, after ver. 18, where 209 occurs in the ad- 
dress, as little likely as that the Athnach is placed under 2709 only 
on account of the apposition going before, to separate from it the 
nomen propr.; and an error in the placing of the distinctivus, judging 
from the existing accuracy, is untenable. “The direct address of the 
king by his name plainly corresponds to the king’s address to the 
three officers in the preceding words, ver. 14.” We are not to con- 
clude from it, as Hitz. supposes, “that they address him as a 
plebeian,” but much rather, as in the corresponding address, ver. 14, 
are to see in it an evidence of the deep impression sought to be 
produced in the person concerned. 

Ver. 16. Din is the accus., and is not to be connected with 
an 2Y: as to this command (Hav.). If the demonstrative were 
present only before the noun, then the noun must stand in the 
status absol.as ch. iv. 15 (18). 038, from the Zend. paiti = mpés, 
and gdm, to go, properly, “the going to,” therefore message, edict, 
then generally word (as here) and matier (Ezra vi. 11), as fre- 
quently in the Targ., corresponding to the Hebr. 731. 

Ver. 17. 5°" denotes the ethical ability, i.e. the ability limited 
by the divine holiness and righteousness, not the omnipotence of 
God as such. For this the accused did not doubt, nor will they 
place in question the divine omnipotence before the heathen 
king. The conclusion begins after the Athnach, and j} means, not 
see! lo! (according to the old versions and many interpreters), 
for which Daniel constantly uses 28 or 78, but it means éf, as here 
the contrast x? iM, and if not (ver. 18), demands. There lies in 
the answer, “If our God will save us, then . . . and if not, know, 
O king, that we will not serve thy gods,” neither audacity, nor a 
superstitious expectation of some miracle (ver. 17), nor fanaticism 
(ver. 18), as Berth., v. Leng., and Hitz. maintain, but only the 
confidence of faith and a humble submission to the will of God. 
“The three simply see that their standpoint and that of the king 
are altogether different, also that their standpoint can never be 
clearly understood by Nebuchadnezzar, and therefore they give 
up any attempt to justify themselves. But that which was de- 
manded of them they could not do, because it would have been 
altogether contrary to their faith and their conscience. And then 
without fanaticism they calmly decline to answer, and only say, 
‘Let him do according to his own will;’ thus without superstitious- 
ness committing their deliverance to God” (Klief.). 
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Vers. 19-27. The judgment pronounced on the accused, their 
punishment, and their miraculous deliverance. 

After the decided refusal of the accused to worship his gods, 
Nebuchadnezzar changed his countenance toward them. Full of 
anger at such obstinacy, he commanded that the furnace should be 
heated seven times greater than was usual (ver. 19), and that the 
rebels should be bound in their clothes by powerful men of his 
army, and then cast into the furnace (vers. 20, 21). The form of 
his countenance changed, and his wrath showed itself in the linea- 
ments of his face. The Kethiv AN (plur.) refers to the genitive 
(missy, plur., “of his countenances”] as the chief idea, and is not, 
after the Keri, to be changed into the sing. xm for NINDP. On 
myqwan, sevenfold, cf. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 59,5. mn "1 5y, 
beyond that which was fit, i.e. which was necessary. Seven is used 
as expressive of an exceedingly great number, with reference to 
the religious meaning of the punishment. 

Ver. 21. Of the different parts of clothing named, pe3Ie are 
not hose, short stockings, from which Hitz. concludes that the 
enumeration proceeds from the inner to the outer clothing. This 
remark, correct in itself, proves nothing as to the covering for the 
legs. This meaning is given to the word only from the New 


Persian shalwdr, which in the Arabic is (uy shes ef. Haug in Ew.’s 
Libl. Jahrb. v. p.162. But the word corresponds with the genuine 


Semitic word bv ~, which means tunica or indusium; cf. Ges. Thes2 
ce 


p- 970, and Heb. Lex. s. v. Accordingly, pnw denotes under- 
clothing which would be worn next the body as our shirt. fingeps, 
for which the Keri uses the form fiTW0B, corresponding to the 


Syriac OTL), is explained in the Hebr. translation of the 


1 The LXX. have omitted poarp in their translation. Theodot. has rendered 
it by capéBepa, and the third-named piece of dress bans by wepixunpeides, which 
the LXX. have rendered by riatpag él ray nidahan: Theodoret explains it: 
wepinvnwibas O¢ tog xarovptvas dvakupidas reyes These are, according to 
Herod. vii. 161, the dvaZupides, i.e. bracce, worn by the Persians sep! ra oxdrec. 
Regarding ZapaéSape Theodoret remarks: gov: [lsparxay wepiBorciay cidy. Thus 
Theodot. and Theodor. expressly distinguish the capaBapa (POD ) from the 
wepinunioes ; but the false interpretation of poand by breeches ‘has given rise 
to the confounding of that word with bang, and the identification of the two, 
the wpsavnuides being interpreted of coverings for the Jeet; and the Vulg. trans- 
lates the passage: ‘‘ cum braccis suis et tiaris et calceamentis et vestibus,” while 
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Chald. portions of Daniel by M2h2, tunica, and is derived from 
ova, expandit (by the transposition of the second and third radicals), 
Thus the Syriac word is explained by Syr. lexicographers. Theo- 
dotion’s translation, tudpaz, is probably only hit upon from the simi- 
larity of the sound of the Greek aéragos, the covering for the head 
worn by the ébnGo. aD are mantles, from 2273, R. 535, io bind, to 
lay around, with r intercalated, which occurs 1 Chron. xv. 27 of the 
putting around or putting on of the Dy (upper garment). mwadp 
are the other pieces of clothing (Aben Ezra and others), not mantles. 
For that vans was specially used of over-clothes (Hitz.) cannot be 
proved from Job xxiv. 7 and 2 Kings x. 22. We have here, then, 
the threefold clothing which, according to Herodotus, i. 195, the 
Babylonians wore, namely, the poz, the «Gav aodnvexns Aiveos, 
the 8W*DB worn above it, GAAov eipiveov xifdva, and the NPIND 
thrown above that, yAavidvov Aevadv ; while under the word tinnwand 
the other articles of clothing, coverings for the feet and the head, 
are to be understood.’ The separate articles of clothing, consisting 
of easily inflammable material, are doubtlessly mentioned with 
reference to the miracle that followed, that even these remained 
unchanged (ver. 27) in the fiery furnace. In the easily inflam- 
mable nature of these materials, namely, of the fine «fav rodnvexty 
déveos, we have perhaps to seek the reason on account of which the 
accused were bound in their clothes, and not, as Theodoret and 
most others think, in the haste with which the sentence against 
them was carried ont. 

Ver, 22. "1 10 (because that), a further explanatory expression 
added to 737 22p-73 (wholly for this cause): because the word of 
the king was sharp, and in consequence of it (1), the furnace 
was heated beyond measure for that reason. The words "pS Nmda 
Luther has “cloaks, shoes, and hats.” This confounding of the two words 
was authorized by the Greek scholiasts, to which the admission of the Persian 
shalwér iuto the Arabic saravilu may have contributed. In Suidas we find the 
right interpretation along with the false one when he says: SapaBapa iabys 
“Tleporxn? tvios 02 Aéyouos Bpoexia. Hesychius, on the other hand, briefly explaius 
cupefeepec by Bpexice, xvnwidtes, cxertes. Hence the word in the forms sarabara, 
siravara, saravare or saraballa, sarabela, is commonly used in the middle ages 
for hose, and bas been transferred into various modern languages; cf. Gesen. 
Thes. p. 971. 

1 With the setting aside of the false interpretation we have disposed of the 
objection against the historical character of the narrative which v. Leng. and 
Hitz. have founded on the statement of Herodotus /.c., that the Babylonians 
wore no hose, but that they were first worn by the Persians, who adopted them 
from the Medes, 

I 
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(these mighty men) stand here in the status absol., and are again 
taken up in the pronoun i987 after the verb bp. If the three 
were brought up to the furnace, it must have had a mouth above, 
through which the victims could be cast into it. When heated to 
an ordinary degree, this could be done without danger to the men 
who performed this service; but in the present case the heat of 
the fire was so great, that the servants themselves perished by it. 
This cirenmstance also is mentioned to show the greatness of the 
miracle by which the three were preserved unhurt in the midst of 
the furnace. The same thing is tended by the repetition of the 
word [B22, bound, ver. 23, which, moreover, is purposely placed 
at the close of the passage to prepare for the contrast pw, at 
liberty, free from the bonds,’ ver. 25. 

Ver. 24 ff. The king, who sat watching the issue of the matter, 
looked through the door into the furnace, and observed that the 
three who had been cast into it bound, walked about freed from 
their bonds and unhurt; and, in truth, he saw not the three only, 
but also a fourth, “like to a son of the gods,” beside them. At this 
sight he was astonished and terrified. He hastily stood up; and 
having assured himself by a consultation with his counsellors that 
three men had indeed been cast bound into the furnace, while he 
saw four walking in the midst of it, he approached the mouth of the 
furnace and cried to the three to come forth. They immediately 
came out, and were inspected by the assembled officers of state, 
and found to be wholly uninjured as to their bodies, their clothes 
being unharmed also, and without even the smell of fire upon 
them. 11370 refers, without doubt, to the officers of the kingdom, 
ministers or counsellors of state standing very near the king, since 
they are named in ver. 27 and ch. vi. 8 (7) along with the first 
three ranks of officers, and (ch. iv. 23 [26]) during Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s madness they conducted the affairs of government. ‘The 
literal meaning of the word, however, is not quite obvious. Its 
derivation from the Chald. (24, duces, with the Hebr. article 
(Gesen.), which can only be supported by N1219, Prov, xi, 14 


1 Between vers. 23 and 24 the LXX. have introduced the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the three men in the fiery furnace; and these two 
hymns are connected together by a narrative which explains the death of the 
Chaldeans who threw the three into the furnace, and the iniracle of the de- 
liverance of Daniel’s friends. Regarding the apocryphal origin of these addi- 
tions, composed in the Greek language, which Luther in his translation hag 
rightly placed in the Apocrypha, sce my Lehr. der Einl. in d. A. Test. § 251. 
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(Targ.), is decidedly opposed by the absence of all analogies for the 
blending into one word of the article with a noun in the Semitic 
language. The Alkoran offers no corresponding analogues, since 
this word with the article is found only in the more modern dialects. 
But the meaning which P. v. Bohlen (Symbole ad interp. s. Codicis 
ex ling. pers. p. 26) has sought from the Persian word which is 
translated by simul jude, i.e. socius in judicio, is opposed not only 
by the fact that the compensation of the Mim by the Dagesch, but 
also the composition and the meaning, has very little probability. 

The fourth whom Nebuchadnezzar saw in the furnace was like 
in his appearance, i.e. as commanding veneration, to a son of the 
gods, ¢.e. to one of the race of the gods. In ver. 28 the same person- 
age is called an angel of God, Nebuchadnezzar there following the 
religious conceptions of the Jews, in consequence of the conversa~ 
tion which no doubt he had with the three who were saved. Here, 
on the other hand, he speaks in the spirit and meaning of the 
Babylonian doctrine of the gods, according to the theogonic repre- 
sentation of the ovfuyia of the gods peculiar to all Oriental reli- 
gions, whose existence among the Babylonians the female divinity 
Mylitta associated with Bel places beyond a doubt; cf. Hgst. 
Beitr. i. p. 159, and Hav., Kran., and Klief. in loc. 

Acting on this assumption, which did not call in question the 
deliverance of the accused by the miraculous interposition of the 
Deity, Nebuchadnezzar approached the door of the furnace and 
cried to the three men to come ont, addressing them as the servants 
(worshippers) of the most high God. This address does not go 
beyond the circle of heathen ideas. He does not call the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego the only true God, but only 
the most high God, the chief of the gods, just as the Greeks called 


their Zens 6 tharos Geos. The Kethiv wey (in Syr. LAS, to 
preserve) is here and everywhere in Daniel (ver. 32, ch. iv. 14, 21, 
etc.) pointed by the Masoretes according to the form ANDY (with n) 
prevailing in the Targg. The forms v3, Ndv3, are peculiar to 
Daniel (ver. 27 f., ch. iv. 30, v. 21, vii.11). The Targg. have spwa 
instead of it. 


Vers. 28-30. The impression made by this event on Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The marvellous deliverance of the three from the flames of the 
furnace produced such an impression on Nebuchadnezzar, that he 
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t (ver. 15) regarding 
se of the might of this 
ly announced that He 


changed his earlier and humbler judgment 
the God of the Jews, and eS now 2 prai 

4 r at the same time he not only open enne 
Sea (ver. 28) His servants, bnt also by an edict, oe nea 
the peoples of his kingdom, he forbade on pain of death the doing 
of any dishonour to the God of the Jews (ver. 29). Nebuchad- 
nezzar, however, did not turn to the true God. He neither 
acknowledged Jehovah as the only, or the alone true God, nor did 
he command Him to be worshipped. He only declared Him to be 
a God who is able to save His servants as no other could, and 
merely forbade the despising and reviling of this God. Whoever 
speaks M?%', that which is erroneous or unjust, against the God of 
Shadrach, etc., shall be put to death. nby, from now, to err, to 
commit a fault, is changed in the Keri into Dy, which occurs in 
ch. vi. 5 and Ezra iv. 22, and in the Targe.; bnt without suffi- 
cient ground, since with other words both forms are found together, 
e.. NOON, vidua, with DOIN, viduitas. According to this, by in 
abstr. means the error; now in coner., the erroneous. Hitz. finds 
the command partly too narrow, partly quite unsuitable, because 
an error, a simple oversight, should find pardon as soon as pos- 
sible. But the distinction between a fault arising from mistake 
and one arising from a bad intention does not accord with the 
edict of an Oriental despot, which must be in decided terms, so 
that there may be no room in cases of transgression for an appeal 
to a mere oversight. Still less importance is to be attached to the 
objection that the carrying out of the command may have had its 
difficulties. But by such difficulties the historical character of the 
narrative is not bronght under snspicion. As the Chaldeans in this 
case had watched the Jews and accused them of disobedience, so 
also could the Jews scattered throughout the kingdom bring before 
the tribunal the heathen who blasphemed their God. 

Ver. 29. Regarding the collocation of the words [#51 TN DY, see 
under ver. 4; and regarding the [277 and the threatened "punish- 
ment, see under ch. ii. 5. 27D we regard, with the LXX., Theodrt, 
Vulg., and old interpreters, as a fem. adverbial: ofras, ata, as it 
occurs in ch. ii. 10, Ezra v.7,and Jer. x. 11. The interpreting of 
it as masculine, as this God, does not correspond with the heathen 
consciousness of God, to which a God perceptible by sight was more 
appropriate than a God invisible (Kran.), The history concludes 
(ver. 30) with the remark that Nebuchadnezzar now regarded the 
three men with the greatest favour. In what way he manifested 
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his regard for them is not stated, inasmuch as this is not necessary 
to the object of the narrative. 2% with 2, to give to any one 
happiness, prosperity, to cause him to be fortunate. 

If we attentively consider the import of this narrative in its 
bearing on the history of the kingdom of God, we learn how the 
true worshippers of the Lord under the dominion of the world- 
power could and would come into difficulties, imperilling life, be- 
tween the demands of the lords of this world and the duties they 
owe to God. But we also learn, that if in these circumstances 
they remain faithful to their God, they will in a wonderful manner 
be protected by Him; while He will reveal His omnipotence so 
gloriously, that even the heathen world-rulers will be constrained 
to recognise their God and to give Him glory. 


CHAP. IIL. 31 (IV. 1)-IV. 34 (37). NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM 
AND HIS MADNESS. 


This section is in the form of a proclamation by king Nebu- 
chadnezzar to all the peoples of his kingdom, informing them of a 
wonderful event in which the living God of heaven made Himself 
known as the ruler over the kingdoms of men. After a short 
introduction (ch. iii. 31-33 [iv. 1-3]) the king makes known to his 
subjects, that amid the peaceful prosperity of his life he had dreamed 
a dream which filled him with disquietude, and which the wise men 
of Babylon could not interpret, until Daniel came, who was able to 
do so (ch. iv. 1-5 [4-8]). In his dream he saw a great tree, with 
vast branches and bearing much fruit, which reached up to heaven, 
under which beasts and birds found a lodging, shelter, and food. 
Then a holy watcher came down from heaven and commanded the 
tree to be cut down, so that its roots only remained in the earth, but 
bound with iron and brass, till seven times shall pass, so that men 
may know the power of the Most High over the kingdoms of men 
(vers. 6-15 [9-18]). Daniel interpreted to him this dream, that the 
tree represented the king himself, regarding whom it was resolved by 
Heaven that he should be driven forth from men and should live 
among the beasts till seven times should pass, and he should know 
that the Highest rules over the kingdoms of men (vers. 16-24 
[19-27]). After twelve months this dream began to be fulfilled, 
and Nebuchadnezzar fell into a state of madness, and became like 
a beast of the field (vers. 25-30 [28-33]). But after the lapse of 
the appointed time his understanding returned to him, whereupon 
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he was again restored to his kingdom and became exceeding great, 
and now praised and honoured the King of heaven (vers. 31-34 
[84-37]). 

If the preceding history teaches how the Almighty God wonder- 
fully protects His true worshippers against the enmity of the world- 
power, this narrative may be regarded as an actual confirmation of 
the truth that this same God can so humble the rulers of the world, 
if in presumptuous pride they boast of their might, as to constrain 
them to recognise Him as the Lord over the kings of the earth. 
Although this narrative contains no miracle contrary to the course 
of natnre, but only records a divine judgment, bringing Nebuchad- 
nezzar for a time into a state of madness,—a judgment announced 
beforehand in a dream, and happening according to the prediction, 
—yet Bleck, v. Leng., Hitz., and others have rejected its historical 
veracity, and have explained it as only an invention by which the 
Maccabean psendo-Daniel threatens the haughty Antiochus Epi- 
phanes with the vengeance of Heaven, which shall compel him to 
recognise One higher than himself, namely, the God of Israel. A 
proof of this assertion of theirs they find in the form of tlie narra- 
tive. The proclamation of Nebuchadnezzar to all the nations of his 
kingdom, in which the matter is set forth, shows, in its introduction 
and its close, greater familiarity with biblical thonghts than one 
would have expected in Nebuchadnezzar. The doxologies, ch. iii. 
33 (iv. 3) and iv. 31 (34), agree almost literally with Ps. cxlv. 13; 
and in the praise of the omnipotence and of the infinite majesty of 
God, ch. iv. 32 (35), the echoes of Isa. x]. 17, xiii. 13, 24, 21 cannot 
fail to be recognised. The circumstance that in vers. 25 (28)-30 
(33) Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of in the third person, appears to 
warrant also the opinion that the writing was composed by some 
other person than by the king. But the use of the third person by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the verses named is fully explained from the 
contents of the passage (see Exposition), and neither justifies the 
conclusion that the author was a different person from the king, 
nor the supposition of Hiv. that the vers. 26 (29)-30 (33) are a 
passage parenthetically added by Daniel to the brief declaration of 
the edict, ver. 25 (28), for the purpose of explaining it and making 
the matter better understood by posterity. The circumstance that 
ver. 31 (34) refers to the statement of time in ver, 24 (29), and 
that the royal proclamation would be incomplete without vers, 26 
(29)-80 (88), leads to the opposite conclusion. The existence of 
these biblical thoughts, however, even though not sufficiently 
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explained by the supposition that Nebucliadneazar had heard these 
thoughts aud words in a conference on the matter with Daniel, and 
had appropriated them to himself, cannot be adduced against the 
genuineness of the edict, but only shows this much, that in the com- 
position of it Nebuchadnezzar had made use of the pen of Daniel, 
whereby the praise of God received a fuller expression than Nebu- 
chadnezzar would have given to it. For in the whole narrative of 
the event the peculiar heathen conceptions of the Chaldean king 
so naturally present themselves before us, that beyond question we 
read the very words used by Nebuchadnezzar himself. 

Then it has been found in the highest degree strange that Nebu- 
chaduezzar himself should have published to his people an account 
of his madness, instead of doing all to make this sad history forgot- 
ten. But, notwithstanding that the views of the ancients regard- 
ing madness were different from ours, we must say, with Klief. and 
others, on the contrary, that “ publicity in such a case was better 
than concealment; the matter, besides, being certainly known, could 
not be made either better or worse by being made public. Nebu- 
chadnezzar wishes to publish, not his madness, but the help which 
God had imparted to him; and that he did this openly does honour 
indeed to his magnanimous character.” 

But the principal argument against the historical veracity of 
the occurrence is derived from the consideration that no mention is 
anywhere else made of the seven years’ madness, an event which 
certainly could not but introduce very important changes and com- 
plications into the Babylonian kingdom. It is true that the 
Hebrew history does not at all refer to the later years of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign, though it extends, Jer. lii. 31, to a period later 
than these times, and should, without doubt, give as much promi- 
nence to such a divine judgment against this enemy as to the fate 
of Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 37) (Hitz.). But the brief notice, 
Jer. lii. 31, that king Jehoiachin, thirty-seven years after his 
deportation, was delivered from prison by Evilmerodach when he 
became king, afforded no opportunity to speak of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness, which for a time rendered him incapable of conducting 
the affairs of government, but did not cause his death. And the 
reference to the murder of Sennacherib proves nothing regarding 
it, because, according to the view of Jeremiah and the biblical 
historians, Nebuchadnezzar occupied an altogether different relation 
to the theocracy from that of Sennacherib. Nebuchadnezzar 
appeared not as an arch-enemy, but as the servant of Jehovah he 
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executed the will of God against the sinful kingdom of Judah; 
Sennacherib, on the contrary, in daring insolence derided the God 
of Israel, and was punished for this by the annihilation of his host, 
and afterwards murdered by his own son, while Nebuchadnezzar 
was cured of his madness. 

But when the opponents of the genuineness moreover argue 
that even the Chaldean historian Berosus can have announced 
nothing at all regarding Nebuchadnezzar’s madness, since Josephus, 
and Origen, and Jerome, who were well-versed in books, could find 
nothing in any author which pointed to such an event, it is to be 
replied, in the first place, that the representations of seven years’ 
duration of the madness, and of the serious complications which 
this malady must have brought on the Babylonian kingdom, are 
mere frivolous suppositions of the modern critics; for the text 
limits the duration of the malady only to seven times, by which we 
may understand seven montlis as well as seven years. The com- 
plications in the affairs of the kingdom were, moreover, prevented 
by an interim government. Then Hgstb. (Beitr. i. p. 101 ff.), 
Hav., Del., and others, have rightly shown that not a single his- 
torical work of that period is extant, in which one conld expect to 
find fuller information regarding the disease of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which is certainly very significant in sacred history, but which in 
no respect had any influence on the Babylonian kingdom. Hero- 
dotus, the father of history, did not know Nebuchadnezzar even by 
name, and seems to have had no information of his great exploits— 
e.g. of his great and important victory over the Egyptian host at 
Carchemish. Josephus names altogether only six authors in whose 
works mention is made of Nebuchadnezzar. But four of these 
authorities—viz.: The Annals of the Phenicians, Philostratus, 
author of a Pheenician history, Megasthenes, and Diocles—are 
not here to be taken into account, because the first two contain 
only what relates to Phcenicia, the conquest of the land, and the 
siece of Tyre, the capital; while the other two, Megasth. in his 
Indian history, and Diocles in his Persian history, speak only quite 
incidentally of Nebuchadnezzar. There remain then, besides, only 
Berosus and Abydenus who have recorded the Chaldean history. 
But of Berosus, a priest of Belus at Babylon in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, who had examined many and ancient documents, 
and is justly acknowledged to be a trustworthy historian, we 
possess only certain poor fragments of his Xaddaixa quoted in the 
writings of Josephus, Ensebius, and later authors, no one of whom 
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had read and extracted from the work of Berosns itself. Not 
only Eusebius, but, as M. v. Niebuhr has conclusively proved, 
Josephus also derived his account from Berosus only through the 
remains of the original preserved by Alexander Polyhistor, a con- 
temporary of Sulla, a “tumultuous worker,” whose abstract has na 
great security for accuracy, and still less for integrity, although 
he has not purposely falsified anything ; cf. M. v. Niebuhr, Gesch. 
Assurs, p. 12 f. Abydenns lived much later. He wrote appa- 
rently after Josephus, since the latter has made no use of him, and 
thus he was not so near the original sources as Berosus, and was, 
moreover, to judge of his fragments which are preserved by Euse- 
bius and Syncellus, not so capable of making use of them, although 
one cannot pass sentence against the trustworthiness of the peculiar 
sources used by him, since the notices formed from them, notwith- 
standing their independence on Berosus, agree well with his state- 
ments; cf. M. v. Niebuhr, p. 15 f. 

But if Josephus did not himself read the work of Berosus, but 
only reported what he found in the extracts by Polyhistor, we need 
not wonder though he found nothing regarding Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness. And yet Josephus has preserved to us a notice from 
Berosus which points to the unusual malady by which Nebuchad- 
uezzar was afflicted before his death, in the words, “ Nabucho- 
tonosor, after he had begun to build the fore-mentioned wall, fell 
sick and departed this life, when he had reigned forty-three years” 
(contra Apion, i. 20). In these words lies: more than the simple 
remark, that Nebuchadnezzar, as is wont to happen to the most of 
men, died after an illness going before, and not suddenly, as Berth., 
Hitz., and others wish to interpret it. Berosus uses a formula of 
this kind in speaking neither of Nabonedus nor of Neriglissor, who 
both died, not suddenly, but a natural death. He remarks only, 
however, of Nebuchadnezzar’s father: “ Now it so fell out that he 
(his father Nabopolassar) fell into a distemper at this time, and died 
in the city of Babylon,” because he had before stated regarding 
him, that on account of the infirmity of old age he had committed 
to his son the carrying on of the war against Egypt; and hence 
the words, “at that time he fell into a distemper,” or the distemper 
which led to his death, acquire a particular significance.’ If, 
accordingly, the “falling sick” pointed to an unusual affliction 


1 When Hitzig adduces 2 Kings xiii. 14 in support of his view, he has 
failed to observe that in this place is narrated how the tidings of Elisha’s sick- 
ness unto death gave occasion to the king Joash to visit the prophet, from 
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upon Nebuchadnezzar, so also the fact that Berosus adds to the 
statement of the distemper the account of his death, while on the 
contrary, according to this chapter, Nebuchadnezzar again recovered 
and reigned still longer, does not oppose the reference of the “ dis- 
temper” to the king’s madness; for according to Berosus, as well 
as according to Daniel, the malady fell upon Nebuchadnezzar in the 
later period of his reign, after he had not only carried on wars for 
the founding and establishment of his world-kingdom, but had also, 
for the most part at least, finished his splendid buildings. After his 
recovery down to the time of his death, he carried forward no other 
great work, regarding which Berosus is able to give any communi- 
cation; it therefore only remained for him to mention the fact of his 
death, along with the statement of the duration of his reign. No 
one is able, therefore, to conclude from his summary statement, that 
Nebuchadnezzar died very soon after his recovery from the madness. 

A yet more distinct trace of the event narrated in this chapter 
is found in Abydenus, in the fragments preserved by Euseb, in 
the Prepar. evang. ix. 41, and in the Chronic. Armen. ed. Aucher, 
i. p. 59, wherein Abydenus announces as a Chaldee tradition (Aé- 
year mpos XarSaiwv), that Nebuchadnezzar, after the ending of 
his war in the farther west, mounted his royal tower, 7.e. to the flat 
roof, and, there seized by some god (catacyeein He@ drew 6%), he 
oracularly (eo7icas) announced to the Babylonians their inevit- 
able subjugation by the ITépans jyioves united with the Medes, 
who would be helped by their own Babylonian gods. He prayed 
that the Persian might be destroyed in the abyss of the sea, or 
condemned to wander about in a desert wilderness, inhabited only 
by wild beasts; and for himself he wished a peaceful death before 
these misfortunes should fall on the Chaldean empire. Immedi- 
ately after this utterance Nebuchadnezzar was snatched away from 
the sight of men (sapaypjpa 7pdveto). In this Chaldean tra- 
dition Eusebius has recognised’ a disfigured tradition of this his- 


whom he at that time received a significant prophetical announcement, and 
that thus this passage contains something quite different from the trivial 
‘notice merely that Elisha was sick previous to his death. 

1 In the Chron. Arm. p. 61, Eusebius has thus remarked, after recording the 
saying by Abyd.: ‘‘ In Danielis sane historiis de Nabuchadonosoro narratur, quo- 
modo et quo pacto mente captus fuerit: quod si Grecorum historici aut Chaldzxi 
morbum tegunt et a Deo eum acceptum comminiscurtur, Deumque insaniam, que in 
illum intravit, vel Demonem quendam, qui in eum venerit, nominant, mirandun 
non est. Etenim hoc quidem illorum mos est, cuncta similia Deo adscribere, Deos- 
que nominare Demones.” 
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tory 3 and even Bertholdt will not “deny that this strange saying 
is in its main parts identical with our Aramaic record.” On the 
other hand, Hitz. knows nothing else to bring forward than that 
“ the statement sounds so fabulous, that no historical substance can 
be discovered in it.” But the historical substance lies in the occur- 
rence which Daniel relates. As, according to Daniel, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was on the roof of his palace when he was suddenly struck 
by God with madness, so also according to Abydenus he was os 
dvaBas émt ra Raotdgia when seized by some god, or possessed. 
Here not only the time and the place of the occurrence agree, but 
also the circumstance that the king’s being seized or bound was 
effected by some god, i.e. not by his own, but by a strange god. 
Not the less striking is the harmony in the curse which he prayed 
might fall on the Persian—‘“ May he wander in the wilderness 
where no cities are, no human footstep, where wild beasts feed 
and the birds wander ”—with the description of the abode of the 
king in his madness in ch. v. 21: “ And he was driven from the 
sons of men; and his heart was made like the beasts, and his 
dwelling was with the wild asses; and they fed him with grass like 
oxen.” Moreover, though the designation of the Persian as #udovos 
in Abyd. may not be formed from the TW of Daniel, but derived 
from old oracles regarding Cyrus diffused throughout the ae - 
Hav. (N. Krit. Unters. p. 53, under reference to Herod. 

91) regards as probable, then the harmony of the Chaldean ae 
tion in Abyd. with the narrative in Daniel leaves no doubt that 
the fact announced by Daniel lies at the foundation of that tradi- 
tion, but so changed as to be adapted to the mythic glorification of 
the hero who was celebrated, of whom Megasthenes says that he 
excelled Hercules in boldness and courage (‘Hpaxdéws adxcucorepov 
ryeyovora, in Euseb. Prep. ev. l.c.). 

To represent the king’s state of morbid psychical bondage and 
want of freedom as his being moved by God with the spirit of pro- 
phecy was natural, from the resemblance which the mantic inspira- 
tion in the gestures of the ecstasy showed to the pavia (cf. the 
combination of 82ND} Mavi WN, Jer. xxix. 26, 2 Kings ix. 11); and 
in the madness which for a time withdrew the founder of the world- 
kingdom from the exercise of his sovereignty there might appear as 
not very remote to the Chaldeans, familiar with the study of por- 
tents and prodigies as pointing out the fate of men and of nations, 
an omen of the future overthrow of the world-power founded by him. 
As the powerful monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar was transferred to 
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the IIépens iylovos not a full generation (25-26 years) after the 
death of its founder, it might appear conformable to the national 
vanity of the Chaldeans to give the interpretation to the ominous 
experience of the great king, that the celebrated hero himself before 
his death—Oed brew 54 kardoyeros—had prophesied its fall, and had 
imprecated on the destroyer great evil, but had wished for himself 
a happy death before these disasters shonld come. 

But even if there were no such traditional references to the 
occurrence mentioned in this chapter, yet would the supposition of 
its invention be excInded by its nature. Although it could be pro- 
phesied to Antiochus as an ’Ezipavys (madman) that he would 
wholly lose his understanding, yet there remains, as even Hitz. is 
constrained to confess, the choice of just this form of the madness, 
the insania zoanthropica, a mystery in the solution of which even 
the acuteness of this critic is put to shame; so that he resorts to the 
foolish conjecture that the Maccabean Jew had fabricated the his- 
tory out of the name 7¥272133, since 12) means oberravit cum per- 
turbatione, and y12, to bind, fasten, while the representation of the 
king as a tree is derived from the passages Isa. xiv. 12, Ezek. 
xxxi. 3 ff. To this is to be added the fact, that the tendency 
attributed to the narrative does not at all fit the circumstances of 
the Maccabean times. With the general remark that the author 
wished to hold up as in a mirror before the eyes of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to what results hanghty presumption against the Most 
High will lead, and how necessary it is penitentially to recognise 
His power and glory if he would not at length fall a victim to 
the severest judgments (Bleek), the object of the invention of so 
peculiar a malady becomes quite inconceivable. Hitzig therefore 
seeks to explain the tendency more particularly. “The transgressor 
Nebuchadnezzar, who for his hanghtiness is punished with madness, 
is the type of that arrogant "Emuavys, who also sought unsuitable 
society, as king degraded himself (Polyb. xxvi. 10), and yet had 
lately given forth a circular-letter of an altogether different cha- 
racter (1 Macc. i. 41 ff.).” 

“Tf in ver. 28 (31) the loss of the kingdom is placed before the 
view of Nebuchadnezzar (Antiochus Epiphanes), the passage appears 
to have been composed at a time when the Maccabees had already 
taken up arms, and gained the superiority (1 Mace. ii. 42—48).” 
According to this, we must suppose that the author of this book, 
at a time when the Jews who adhered to their religion, under the 
leadership of Mattathias, marched throughout the land to put an 
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end by the force of arms to the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had proposed to the cruel king the fnll restoration of his supremacy 
and the willing subjection of the Jews under his government, on 
the condition that he should recognise the omnipotence of their 
God. But how does such a proposal of peace agree with the war 
of the Jews led by Mattathias against the viol rijs brepndavias, 
against the heathen and transgressors, whose horn (power) they 
suffer not to prosper (1 Mace. ii. 47, 48)? How with the pas- 
sionate address of the dying Mattathias, “Fear ye not the words 
of a sinful man (dvédpés dyaprwdod, i.e. Antiochus), for his 
glory shall be dung and worms” (ver. 62)? And wherein then 
consists the resemblance between the Nebuchadnezzar of this 
chapter and Antiochus Epiphanes? — the latter, a despot who 
cherished a deadly hatred against the Jews who withstood him ; 
the former, a prince who showed his good-will toward the Jews in 
the person of Daniel, who was held in high esteem by him. Or is 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the fact that he gloried in the erection of the 
great Babylon as the seat of-his kingdom, and in that he was 
exhorted by Daniel to show compassion toward the poor and the 
oppressed (ver. 24 [27]), a type of Antiochus, “who songht improper 
society, and as king denied himself,” ie., according to Polybius as 
quoted by Hitzig, delighted in fellowship with the lower classes 
of society, and spent much treasure amongst the poor handicrafts- 
men with whom he consorted? Or is there seen in the circular- 
letter of Antiochus, “that in his whole kingdom all should be one 
people, and each must give up his own laws,” any motive for the 
fabrication of the proclamation in which Nebuchadnezzar relates 
to all his people the signs and wonders which the most high 
God lad done to him, and for which he praised the God of 
heaven ? 

And if we fix our attention, finally, on the relation of Daniel 
to Nebuchadnezzar, shall that prophet as the counsellor of the 
heathen king, who in true affection uttered the wish that the dream 
might be to them that hated him, and the interpretation thereof 
to his enemies (ver. 16 [19]), be regarded as a pattern to the 
Maccabees sacrificing all for the sake of their God, who wished 
for their deadly enemy Antiochus that his glory might sink into 
“ dung and the worms?” Is it at all conceivable that a Maccabean 
Jew, zealous for the law of his fathers, could imagine that the 
celebrated ancient prophet Daniel would cherish so benevolent a 
wish toward the heathen Nebuchadnezzar, in order that by such 
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an invention he might animate his contemporaries to stedfast per- 
severance in war against the ruthless tyrant Antiochus ? 

This total difference between the facts recorded in this chapter 
and the circumstances of the Maccabean times described in 1 Macc. 
ii, 42-48, as Kranichfeld has fully shown, precludes any one, as 
he has correctly observed, “ from speaking of a tendency delineated 
according to the original of the Maccabean times in the name of 
an exegesis favourable to historical investigation.” The efforts of a 
hostile criticism will never succeed on scientific grounds in changing 
the historical matters of fact recorded in this chapter into a fiction 
constructed with a tendency. 


Chap. iii. 31 (iv. 1)-iv. 15 (18). The preface to the king's edict, 
and the account of his dream. 

Ch. iii. 31-33 (iv. 1-3). These verses form the introduction* 
to the manifesto, and consist of the expression of good wishes, and 
the announcement of its object. The mode of address here used, 
accompanied by an expression of a good wish, is the usual form 
also of the edicts promulgated by the Persian kings; cf. Ezra iv. 17, 
vii, 12. Regarding the designation of his subjects, cf. ch. iii. 4. 
NYIN-723, not “in all lands” (Hiav.), but on the whole earth, for 
Nebuchadnezzar regarded himself as the lord of the whole earth. 
N72] NNN corresponds with the Hebr. O’nabs nhix; cf. Deut. vi. 
22, vii. 19. The experience of this miracle leads to the offering up 
of praise to Gad, ver. 33 (ch. iv. 3). The doxology of the sccond 
part of ver. 33 occurs again with little variation in ch. iv. 31 (34), 


1 The connection of these verses with the third chapter in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin Bibles is altogether improper. The originatar of the division 
into chapters appears to have entertained the idea that Nebuchadnezzar had 
made known the miracle of the deliverance of the three men from the fiery fur- 
nace to his subjects by means of a proclamation, according to which the fourth 
chapter would contain a new royal proclamation different from that former one, 
—an idea which was rejected by Luther, who has accordingly properly divided 
the chapters. Conformably to that division, as Chr. B. Michaelis has well 
remarked, ‘‘ prius illud programma in fine capitis tertii excerptum caput sine 
corpore, posterius vero quod capite 1V. exhibetur, corpus sine capite, illic enim con- 
spicitur quidem exordium, sed sine narratione, hie vero narratio quidem, sed sine 
exordio.” Quite arbitrarily Ewald has, according to the LX.X., who have intro- 
duced the words ’Apxa rig ixioroaye before ch. iii, 31, and “Erovg éxraxes- 
dexckrov rig Poccrsias NaPovxodovecop cirey before ch. iv. 1, enlarged this passage 
by the superscription: “In the 28th year of the reign of king Nebuchaduezzar, 
king Nebuchadnezzar wrote thus to all the nations, communities, 


and tongues 
who dwell in the whole earth,” = 
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vii. 14, 18, and is met with also in Ps. exlv. 13, which bears the 
name of David; while the rendering of "1 V1", from generation 
to generation, t.e. as long as generations exist, agrees with Ps, Ixxii. 5. 

With ch. iv. 1 (4) Nebuchadnezzar begins the narration of his 
wonderful experience. When he was at rest in his palace and 
prospering, he had a dream as he lay upon his bed which made him 
afraid and perplexed. vbw, quiet, in undisturbed, secure prosperity. 
YI, properly growing green, of the fresh, vigorous growth of a tree, 
to which the happiness and prosperity of men are often compared ; 
e.g. in Ps. lii. 10 (8), xcii. 11 (10). Here plainly the word is 
chosen with reference to the tree which had been seen in the 
dream. From this description of his prosperity it appears that 
after his victories Nebuchadnezzar enjoyed the fruit of his exploits, 
was firmly established on his throne, and, as appears from ver. 26 
(29) f., a year after his dream conld look with pleasure and pride 
on the completion of his splendid buildings in Babylon; and there- 
fore this event belongs to the last half of his reign. 

Ver. 2 (ch. iv. 5). While in this state of security and peace, 
he was alarmed by a dream. The abrupt manner in which the 
matter is here introduced well illustrates the unexpected suddenness 
of the event itself. (70, thoughts, from 1, to think, to meditate ; 
in the Mishna and in Syr. images of the imagination ; here, images in 
a dream. The words '33¥%9 Sy #170 are more properly taken as a 
passage by themselves with the verb, I had (I saw), supplied, than 
connected with the following noun to 2902), Regarding wx) “In 
see under ch. ii. 28. On this matter Chr. B. Michaelis has well 
remarked: “ Licet somniit interpretationem nondum intelligeret, tamen 
sensit, infortunium sibi isthoc somnio portendi.” 

Ver. 3f. (ch. iv. 6). Therefore Nebuchadnezzar commanded 
the wise men of Babylon (cf. ii. 2) to be called to him, that they 
might interpret to him the dream. But they could not do so, 
althongh on this occasion he only asked them to give the inter- 
pretation, and not, as in ch. ij. 2, at the same time the dream 
itself. Instead of the Kethiv poy, the Keri here and at ch. v. 8 
gives the contracted form y>¥, which became possible only by the 
shortening of |, as in NW ch. iii. 16. The form "18 is differently 
explained ; apparently it must be the plur. masc. instead of TNS, 
and PIN TW, to -the last, a circumlocution of the adverb aé last. 
That "NN means posterus, and NN alius, Hitzig has not yet fur- 
nished the proof. The question, wherefore Daniel came only 
when the Chaldean wise men could not interpret the dream, is 
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not answered satisfactorily by the remark of Ziindel, p. 16, that 
it was the natural course that first they should be called who by 
virtue of their wisdom should interpret the dream, and that then, 
after their wisdom had failed, Daniel should be called, who had 
gained for himself a namie by revelations not proceeding from the 
class of the Magi. For if Nebuchadnezzar had still the events of 
ch. ii. in view, he would without doubt have called him forthwith, 
since it certainly did not come into his mind, in his anxiety on 
account of his dream, first to try the natural wisdom of his Magi. 
The objection offered by Hitzig, that the king does not go at once 
to his chief magician, ver. 6 (9), who had already (ch. ii.) shown 
himself to be the best interpreter of dreams, is not thereby confuted ; 
still less is it by the answer that the custom was not immediately to 
call the president of the Magi (Jahn), or that in the haste he was 
not at once thought of (Hiv.). Though it may have been the 
custom not to call the chief president in every particular case, yet 
a dream by the king, which had filled him with terror, was an 
altogether unusual occurrence. If Daniel, therefore, was in this 
case first called only when the natural wisdom of the Magi had 
proved its inadequacy, the reason of this was, either that Nebu- 
chadnezzar had forgotten what had occurred several years before 
(ch. ii.), and since the chief president of the wise men was only in 
special cases called on for counsel, therefore only the incorporated 
cultivators of the magician’s art were called, and only when these 
could not accomplish that which was asked of them was the chief 
president Daniel required to come,—or it lay in this, that the king, 
afraid of receiving an unwelcome answer, purposely adopted the 
course indicated. Kranichfeld has decided in favour of this latter 
supposition. “ The king,” he thinks, “knew from the dream itself 
that the tree (ver. 8 [11]) reaching unto heaven and extending to 
the end of the whole earth represented a royal person ruling the 
earth, who would come to ruin on account of the God of the Jews, 
and would remain in his ruin till there was an acknowledgment 
of the Almighty; cf. vers. 13, 14 (16, 17). There was this 
reason for the king’s keeping Daniel the Jew ata distance from 
this matter of the dream. Without doubt he would think himself 
intended by the person concerned in the dream; and since the 
special direction which the dream took (ver. 14) set forth as its 
natural point of departure an actual relation corresponding to 
that of the king to the God of Daniel, it must have occasioned 
to him a well-grounded fear (cf. ver. 24), as in the case of Ahab, 
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the idolater, towards Micah, the prophet of Jehovah (cf. 1 Kings 
xxli. 8), of a severe judgment, leading him to treat with any other 
regarding his matter rather than with Daniel.” Yor the establish- 
ment of this view Kranichfeld refers to the “king’s subsequent 
address to Daniel, designed especially to appease and captivate 
(vers. 5, 6 [8, 9]), as well as the visibly mild and gentle deportment 
of the king toward the worshipper of the God of the Jews.” This 
proceeding tending to captivate appears in the appellation, Daniel, 
whose name was Belteshazzar, according to the name of my god; for 
Nebuchadnezzar, by the addition of a name of honour in com- 
memoration of the celebrated god of the kingdom, intended to 
show favour toward him, as also in the expression which follows, 
In whom is the spirit of the holy gods, which Nebuchadnezzar 
repeats in the address. But neither in the one nor the other of 
these considerations can we perceive the intention of specially 
captivating and appeasing the Jew Daniel ;—not in the latter of 
these expressions, for two reasons: 1. because Nebuchadnezzar 
uses the expression not merely in the address to Daniel, but also 
in the references to him which go before; had he designed it to 
captivate him, he would have used these words of honour only in 
the address to him; 2. because the expression, “in whom is the 
spirit of the holy gods,” is so truly heathenish, that the Jew, who 
knew only one God, could not feel himself specially flattered by 
having the spirit of the holy gods ascribed to him. 

If Nebuchadnezzar had had the intention of gaining the favonr 
of Daniel, he would certainly, according to his confession (ch. ii. 
47), have attributed to him the spirit of the God of gods, the 
Lord of lords,—a confession which even as a heathen he could 
utter. We cannot give the king so little credit for understanding 
as to suppose that he meant to show’ a special favour to Daniel, 
who held so firmly the confession of his father’s God, by reminding 
him that he had given him the name Belteshazzar after the name 
of his god Bel, whom the Jews abhorred as an idol. Thus the 
reminding him of this name, as well as the saying that he pos- 
sessed the spirit of the holy gods, is not accounted for by sup- 
posing that he intended to appease and captivate Daniel. In 
showing the unsatisfactoriness of this interpretation of these ex- 
pressions, we have set aside also the explanation of the reason, 
which is based upon it, why Daniel was called in to the king only 

1 Calvin here rightly remarks: non dubium est, quin hoc nomen graviter vul- 
neraverit animum prophets. 

E 
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after the Chaldean wise men; and other weighty considerations 
can also be adduced against it. First, the edict contains certainly 
nething which can give room to the conjecture that Nebuchad- 
nezzar entertained no true confidence, but much rather want of 
confidence, in him. ‘The comparison of Nebuchadnezzar also 
with king Ahab in his conduct toward the prophet Micah is not 
suitable, because Ahab was not a mere polytheist as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but much rather, like Antiochns Epiphanes, persecuted the 
servants of Jehovah in his kingdom, and at the instigation of his 
heathenish wife Jezebel wished to make the worship of Baal the 
only religion of his kingdom. Finally, the relation of the dream 
does not indicate that Nebuchadnezzar, if he knew or suspected 
that the dream referred to himself as ruler over the whole earth, 
thought that he would come to ruin because of the God of the 
Jews. For that this does not follow from ver. 14 (17), is shown 
not only by the divine visitation that happened to the king, as 
mentioned in ver. 27 (30) in fulfilment of the dream, but also by 
the exhortation to the king with which Daniel closes the interpre- 
tation, “ to break off sin by righteousness, and his iniquities by 
showing mercy to the poor” (ver. 24 [27]). 

Thus there only remains this supposition, that the former reve- 
lations of God to the king had passed away from his heart and his 
memory; which was not surprising in the successful founder and 
ruler of a world-kingdom, if we consider that from twenty-five 
to thirty years must have passed away since Daniel interpreted to 
him his dream in the second year of his reign, and from ten to 
fifteen had passed since the miracle of the deliverance of the three 
from the burning fiery furnace. But if those earlier revelations 
of God were obscured in his heart by the fulness of his prosperity, 
and for ten years Daniel had no occasion to show himself to him 
as a revealer of divine secrets, then it is not difficult to conceive 
how, amid the state of disquietude into which the dream recorded 
in this chapter had brought him, he only gave the command to 
summon all the wise men of Babylon without expressly mention- 
ing their president, so that they came to him first, and Daniel was 
called only when the natural wisdom of the Chaldeans had shown 
itself helpless. 

The naming of Danie] by his Hebrew name in the manifesto, 
intended for all the people of the kingdom as well as for the Jews, 
is simply intended, as in ch. ii. 29, to designate the interpreter of 
the dream, as distinguished from the native wise men of Babylon, 
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as a Jew, and at the same time as a worshipper of the most high 
God; and by the addition, “ whose name is Belteshazzar, accord- 
ing to the name of my god,” Nebuchadnezzar intends. to indicate 
that Daniel by this name was brought into fellowship with his chief 
god Bel, and that not only as a worshipper of the God of the Jews, 
but also of the great god Bel, he had become a partaker of the 
spirit of the holy gods. But by the holy gods Nebuchadnezzar 
does not understand Jehovah, the Holy One, deriving this predi- 
cate “holy,” as M. Geier says, ex theologia Israélitica, and the plur. 
“gods ” denoting, as Calovius supposes, the mysterium pluralitatis 
personarum; but he speaks of the holy gods, as Jerome, Calvin, 
and Grotius supposed, as a heathen (ué idololatra) in a polytheistic 
sense. For that the revelation of supernatural secrets belonged to 
the gods, and that the man who had this power must possess the 
spirit of the gods, all the heathen acknowledged. Thns Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 88) judged regarding Joseph, and thus also the Chal- 
deans say to Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 11) that only the gods 
could know his dream. The truth lying at the foundation of this 
belief was acknowledged by Joseph before Pharach, as also by 
Daniel before the Chaldean king, for both of them declared 
before the heathen kings that the interpretation of their dreams 
was not in the power of man, but could come only from God 
(Gen. xli. 16; Dan. ii. 28). But when in the case before us 
Nebuchadnezzar speaks of the holy gods, he means by the ex- 
pression the dyafodaipoves as opposed to the Kcaxodaipoves, using 
the word holy of the good gods, probably from his conversation 
with Daniel on the subject. 

In the address, ver. 6, he calls Belteshazzar 8200 2, master 
of the magicians, probably from the special branch of Chaldean 
wisdom with which Daniel was particularly conversant, at the 
same time that he was chief president over all the magicians. 
DIX, to oppress, to compel any one, to do violence to him; here. 
to make trouble, difficulty. 

Vers. 7-14 (10-17). Nebuchadnezzar in these verses tells his 
dream. The first part of ver. 7 is an absolute nominal sentence : 
the visions of my head lying upon my bed, then I saw, etc—A tree 
stood in the midst of the earth. Although already very high, yet it 
became always the greater and the stronger, so that it reached even 
unto heaven and was visible to the ends of the earth. Ver. 8. The 
perf. 137 and "PA express not its condition, but its increasing 
greatness and strength. In the second hemistich the imperf, ROD, 
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as the form of the striving movement, corresponds to them. Ch. 
B. Michaelis properly remarks, that Nebuchadnezzar saw the tree 
gradually grow aud become always the stronger. IQ, the sight, 
visibleness. Its visibility reached unto the ends of the earth. The 
LXX. have correctly 4 épacis abtod; so the Vulgate ; while Theo- 
dotion, with rd «dros adtod, gives merely the sense, its largeness, or 


wes 


dome. Hitzig altogether improperly refers to the Arab. Eig for 
d39>, from j.>, corresponds neither with the Hebr. MN, nor does 
it mean extent, but comprehension, embracing, enclosure, according 
to which the meanings, tractus, latus, regio, given in the Arab. 
Lex., are to be estimated. 

Ver. 9 (12). At the same time the tree abounded with leaves 
and fruit, so that birds and beasts found shadow, protection, and 
nourishment from it. SY, neither great nor many, but powerful, 
expressing the quantity and the greatness of the fruit. The #2 the 
Masoretes have rightly connected with nyo}, to which it is joined 
by Maqqeph. The meaning is not: food was in it, the tree had 
food for all (Hav., Maur., and others), but: (it had) food for all 
in tt, i.e. dwelling within its district (Kran., Klief.), The words, 
besides, do not form an independent sentence, but are only a further 
view of the 83% (Kran.), and return in the end of the verse into 
further expansion, while the first and the second clauses of the 
second hemistich give the further expansion of the first clause in 
the verse. D2DN, umbram captavit, enjoyed the shadow; in Targe. 
the Aphel has for the most part the meaning obumbravit. The 
Keffiiv FIN is not to be changed, since the 8¥ is gen. comm. The 
Keri is conform. to ver. 184, where the word is construed as fem. 
The expression all flesh comprehends the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of heaven, but is chosen with reference to men represented 
under this image. For the tree, mighty, reaching even to the 
heavens, and visible over the whole earth, is an easily recognised 
symbol of a world-ruler whose power stretches itself over the 
whole earth. The description of the growth and of the greatness 
of the tree reminds us of the delineation of Pharaoh and his power 
under the figure of a mighty cedar of Lebanon, cf. Ezek. xxxi. 
3 ff., also Ezek. xvii, 22 ff., xix. 10 ff. The comparison of the 
growth of men to the growth of the trees is very frequent in 
biblical and other writings. 

Ver. 10 (12). By the words “I saw,” etc., a new incident of the 
dream is introduced. “A watcher and an holy one came down from 
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heaven.” ep) with the explic. 1, even, and that too, brings it before 
us in avery expressive way that the TY was an “holy one.” Y is 
not to be combined with VY, a messenger, but is derived from “sy, to 
watch, and corresponds with the Hebr. 1, Song v. 2, Mal. ii. 12, 
and signifies not keeping watch, but being watchful, one who is 
awake, as the scholium to the e’p of Theodotion in the Cod. Alex. 
explains it: éypiyopos cal dypumves. Similarly Jerome remarks : 
“ significat angelos, quod semper vigilent et ad Det imperium sint 
parati.” From this place is derived the name of éypiyopos for the 
higher angels, who watch and slumber not, which is found in the 
book of Enoch and in other apocryphal writings, where it is used 
of good and of bad angels or demons. The designation of the 
angel as VY is peculiar to this passage in the O. T. This gives 
countenance to the conjecture that it is a word associated with the 
Chaldee doctrine of the gods. Kliefoth quite justly, indeed, 
remarks, that this designation does not come merely from the lips of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but is uttered also by the holy watcher himself 
(ver. 14), as well as by Daniel; and he draws thence the conclusion, 
that obviously the holy watcher himself used this expression first of 
himself and the whole council of his companions, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar used the same expression after him (ver. 10), and that 
Daniel again adopted it from Nebuchadnezzar. Thence it follows 
that by the word angel we are not to understand a heathen deity ; 
for as certainly as, according to this narrative, the dream was given 
to Nebuchadnezzar by God, so certainly was it a messenger of God 
who bronght it. But from this it is not to be concluded that the 
name accords with the religious conceptions of Nebuchadnezzar and 
of the Babylonians. Regarding the Babylonian gods Diod. Sic. 
ii. 80, says: “ Under the five planets (= gods) are ranked thirty 
others whom they call the counselling gods (@eot BovAauor), the 
half of whom have the oversight of the regions under the earth, 
and the other half oversee that which goes on on the earth, and 
among men, and in heaven. Every ten days one of these is sent 
as a messenger of the stars from the upper to the lower, and at the 
same time also one from the lower to the upper regions.” 

If, according to ver. 14, the }TY constitute a deliberative 
council forming a resolution regarding the fate of men, and then 
one of these YY comes down and makes known the resolution to 
the king, the conclusion is tenable that the PY correspond to the 
cot BovAatot of the Babylonians. The divine inspiration of the 
dream corresponds with this idea. The correct thought lay at the 
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foundation of the Chaldean representation of the Qeol Bovhatot, 
that the relation of God to the world was mediate through the in- 
strumentality of heavenly beings. The biblical revelation recog- 
nises these mediating beings, and calls them messengers of God, 
or angels and holy ones. Yea, the Scripture speaks of the assem- 
bling of angels before the throne of God, in which assemblies God 
forms resolutions regarding the fate of men which the angels carry 
into execution; cf. Job i. 6 ff., 1 Kings xxii. 19 ff., Ps. Ixxxix. 8 
(7). Accordingly, if Nebuchadnezzar’s dream came from God, we 
can regard the VY as an angel of God who belonged to the DW? Tip 
around the throne of God (Ps. Ixxxix. 8). But this angel an- 
nounced himself to the Chaldean king not as a messenger of the most 
high God, not as an angel in the sense of Scripture, but he speaks 
(ver. 14) of PYY NW, of a resolution of the watchers, a fatum of the 
Geo Bovratot who have the oversight of this world. The concep- 
tion 7 TY M3 is not biblical, but Babylonian heathen. According 
to the doctrine of Scripture, the angels do not determine the fate of 
men, but God alone does, around whom the angels stand as mini- 
stering spirits to fulfil His commands and make known His counsel 
tomen. The angel designates to the Babylonian king the divine 
resolution regarding that judgment which would fall wpon him 
from God to humble him for his pride as “the resolution of the 
watchers,” that it might be announced to him in the way most 
easily understood by him as a divine judgment. On the other 
hand, one may not object that a messenger of God cannot give 
himself the name of a heathen deity, and that if Nebuchadnezzar 
had through misunderstanding given to the bringer of the dream 
the name of one of his heathen gods, Daniel ought, in interpreting 
the dream, to have corrected the misunderstanding, as Klief. says. 
For the messenger of God obviated this misunderstanding by the 
explanation that the matter was a decree of the watchers, to acknow- 
ledge the living God, that the Most High rules over the kingdom 
of men and gives it to whomsoever He will (ver. 14), whereby he 
distinctly enough announces himself as a messenger of the Most 
High, ze. of the living God. To go yet further, and to instruct the 
kang that his religious conceptions of the gods, the PVY, or Geok 
BovAasot, were erroneous, inasmuch as, besides the Highest, the only 
God, there are no other gods, but only angels, who are no Geol, but 
creatures of God, was not at all necessary for the purpose of his 
message. This purpose was only to lead Nebuchadnezzar to an 
acknowledgment of the Most High, ze. to an acknowledyment that 
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the Most High rales as King of heaven over the kingdom of men. 
Now, since this was declared by the messenger of God, Daniel 
in interpreting the dream to the king needed to say nothing more 
than what he said in vers. 21, 22 (24, 25), where he designates the 
matter as a resolution of the Most High, and thereby indirectly 
corrects the view of the king regarding the “resolutions of the 
watchers,” and gives the king distinctly to understand that the 
humiliation announced to him was determined,’ not by the Oeot 
BovrAatot of the Babylonians, but by the only true God, whom 
Daniel and his people worshipped. For Nebuchadnezzar desig- 
nates VY as YIP in the same sense in which, in ver. 5, he speaks of 
the holy gods. 

Ver. 11 (14). The messenger of God cried with might (cf. iii. 
4), “as a sign of the strong, firm utterance of a purpose” (Kran.). 
The command, Hew it down, is not given to the angels (Hiv., 
Hitz., Auberl.). The plur. here is to be regarded as impersonal : 
the tree shall be cut down. FN stands for NS according to the 
analogy of the verbs 3d guéé., from 3, to fall of, spoken of 
withering leaves. In consequence of the ‘destruction of the tree, 
the beasts which found shelter under it and among its branches 
flee away. Yet the tree shall not be altogether destroyed, but its 
stock (ver. 12 [15]) shall remain in the earth, that it may again 
afterwards spring up and grow into a tree. The stem is not the 
royalty, the dynasty which shall remain in the house of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Hiy.), but the tree with its roots is Nebuchadnezzar, who 
shall as king be cut down, but shall as a man remain, and again 
shall grow into a king. But the stock must be bound “ with a 
band of iron and brass.” With these words, to complete which 
we must supply 3P3¥ from the preceding context, the language 
passes from the type to the person represented by it. This transi- 
tion is in the last part of the verse: with the beasts of the field let 
him have his portion in the grass of the earth ; for this cannot be 
said of the stock with the roots, therefore these words are in the 
interpretation also (ver. 22 [25]) applied directly to Nebuchad- 

1 We must altogether reject the assertion of Berth., v. Leng., Hitz, and 
Maur., that the language of this verse regarding the angel sent to Nebuchad- 
nezzar is formed in accordance with the Persian representation of the seven 
Amschaspands (Améscha-¢penta), since, according to the judgment of all those 
most deeply conversant with Parsism, the doctrine of the Améscha-gpenta does 
not at all occur in the oldest parts of the Avesta, and the Avesta altogether is 
not so old as that the Babylonian doctrine of the gods can be shown to be 
dependent on the Zen-J doctrine of the Parsees. 
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nezzar. But even in the preceding passages this transition is 
not doubtful. Neither the words in the grass of the field, nor 
the being wet with the dew of heaven, are suitable as applied to the 
stock of the tree, because both expressions in that case would affirm 
nothing ; still less is the band of iron and brass congruous, for the 
trunk of a tree is not wont to be surrounded with bands of iron in 
order to prevent its being rent. in pieces and completely destroyed. 
Thus the words refer certainly to Nebuchadnezzar ; but the fasten- 
ing in brass and iron is not, with Jerome and others, to be under- 
stood of the binding of the madman with chains, but figuratively 
or spiritually of the withdrawal of free self-determination through 
the fetter of madness; cf. the fetters of affliction, Ps. cvii. 10, 
Job xxxvi. 8. With this fettering also agrees the going forth 
under the open heaven among the grass of the field, and the being 
wet with the dew of heaven, without our needing thereby to think 
of the maniac as wandering about without any oversight over 
him. 

Ver. 13 (16). Here the angel declares by what means Nebu- 
ehadnezzar shall be brought into this condition. His heart shall be 
changed from a man’s heart, according to the following passage, 
into the heart of a beast. 2 N2U, to change, to make different from, 
so that it is no longer what it was. The Kethiv 8vAI8 is the Hebr. 
form for the Chald. 8¥28 of the Keri, here, as in ver. 14, where 
along with it also stands the Hebr. plur. form ODW28, RVD 
stands here for the abbreviated comparison frequent in Hebr., 
viay 32 79, and the 3d pers. plur.{2v* impers. for the passive. 
329 is the heart, the centre of the intelligent soul-life. The heart 
of man is dehumanized when his soul becomes like that of a beast; 
for the difference between the heart of a man and that of a beast 
has its foundation in the difference between the soul of a man and 
the soul of a beast (Delitzsch, bibl. Psych. p. 252). And seven 
times shall pass over him, viz. during the continuance of the circum- 
stances described ; 7.e. his condition of bondage shall last for seven 
times. Following the example of the LXX. and of Josephus, 
many ancient and recent interpreters, down to Maur., Hitz., and 
Kran., understood by the word [2W years, because the times in 
ch. vii. 25, xii. 7, are also years, and because in ver. 26 mention 
is made of twelve months, and thereby the tme is defined as one 
year. But from ver. 26 the duration of the P25¥ cannot at all be 
concluded, and in ch. vil. 25 and xii. 7 the times are not years. 
iW designates generally a definite period of time, whose length or 
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duration may be very different. Seven is the “ measure and 
signature of the history of the development of the kingdom of 
God, and of all the factors and phenomena significant for it” 
(Lammert’s “ Revision of the biblical Symbolical Numbers” in 
the Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. ix. p. 11), or as Leyrer, in Herzog’s 
Realeneykl. xviii. p. 366, expresses himself, “the signature for all 
the actions of God, in judgment and in mercy, punishments, ex- 
piations, consecrations, blessings, connected with the economy of 
redemption, perfecting themselves in time.” Accordingly, “seven 
times” is the duration of the divine punishment which was de- 
creed against Nebuchadnezzar for purposes connected with the 
history of redemption. Whether these times are to be under- 
stood as years, months, or weeks, is not said, and cannot at all 
be determined. The supposition that they were seven years 
“cannot well be adopted in opposition to the circumstance that 
Nebuchadnezzar was again restored to reason, a thing which very 
rarely occurs after so long a continuance of psychical disease” 
(J.B. Friedreich, Zur Bibel. Naturhist., anthrop. u.med. Fragmente, 
i. p. 316). 

Ver. 14 (17). The divine messenger concludes his announce- 
ment with the words that the matter was unchangeably decreed, 
for this purpose, that men might be led to recognise the supremacy 
of the Most High over the kings of the earth. The first two 
passages have no verb, and thus the verb. substant. must be sup- 
plied. Accordingly we must not translate: by the decree of the 
watchers is the message, i.e. is it delivered (Kran.), nor: the decree is 
included in the fate, the unalterable will of Heaven (Hav.); but 2 
denotes the department within which the 7712 lies, and is to be 
translated: “the message consists in, or rests on, the decree of the 
watchers.” , 13, the unchangeable decision, the decretum divinum, 
quod homint aut rebus humanis tanquam inevitabile impositum est 
(Buxtorf’s Lex. talm. rabb. p. 419), the Fatum in which the 
Chaldeans believed. Regarding 03N2 see under ch. iii. 16. Here 
the fundamental meaning, the message, that which is to happen, can 
be maintained. The second member is synonymous, and affirms 
the same thing in another way. The word, the utterance of the 
holy ones, i.e. the watchers (see under ver. 10), is RAINY, the 
matter. The meaning lying in the etymon, request or question, is 
not here suitable, but only the derivative meaning, matter as the 
object of the request or inquiry. The thing meant is that which 
is decided regarding the tree, that it should be cut down, etc. 
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This is so clear, that a pronoun referring to it appears super- 
fluous. 

“1 MII W, till the matter that ... to the end that; not= 
“19, ver. 22, because here no defining of time goes before. 
The changing ‘of “y into dy (Hitz.) is unnecessary and arbitrary. 
That the living may know, ete. The expression is general, because 
it is not yet said who is to be understood by the tree which should 
becut down. This general expression is in reality correct; for the 
king comes by experience to this knowledge, and so all will attain 
to it who consider this. The two last passages of ver. 14 express 
more fully how the Most High manifests His supremacy one the 
kingdom of men. The Kethiv my is shortened from NNY, and 
in the Keri is yet further shortened by the rejection of the ‘sf. 
ch. v. 21, vii. 4 ff., etc. 

Ver. 15 (18). Nebuchadnezzar adds to his communication of 
his dream a command to Daniel to interpret it. The form it's 
(its interpretation) is the old orthography and the softened form 
for AWB (cf. ver. 6). 


Vers. 16-24 (19-27). The interpretation of the dream. 

As Daniel at once understood the interpretation of the dream, 
he was for a moment so astonished that he could not speak for 
terror at the thoughts which moved his soul. This amazement 
seized him because he wished well to the king, and yet he must 
now announce to him a weighty judgment from God. 

Ver. 16. The punctuation ODiAWN for DDIRW is Syriac, as in 
the Hebr. ch. viii. 27; cf. Winer’s Chald. Gram. § 25, 2. rps 
N10 means, not about an hour (Mich., Hitz., Kran., etc.), but as it 
were an instant, a moment. Regarding nyt’, see under ch. iii. 6. 
The king perceives the astonishment of Daniel, and remarks that 
he has found the interpretation. Therefore he asks him, with 
friendly address, to tell him it without reserve. Daniel then com- 
municates it in words of affectionate interest for the welfare of 
the king. The words, let the dream be to thine enemies, etc., do 
not mean: 2 is a dream, a prophecy, such as the enemies of the king 
might ungraciously wish (Kiief. ), but: may the dream with its inter- 
pretation be to thine enemies, may it be Suljilled to them or refer to 
them (Hiv., Hitz., etc.). The Kethiv ‘810 is the regular formation 
from 81) with tha suffix, for which the Masoretes have substituted 
the later Talmudic-Targ. form 7. With regard to Te’ with the 
a shortened, as also pwn (ch. iii. 16) and Sie participial forms, 
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ef. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 34, 1. That Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 16) 
in his account speaks in the third person does not justify the con- 
clusion, either that another spake of him, and that thus the docu- 
ment is not genuine (Hitz.), nor yet the conclusion that this verse 
includes an historical notice introduced as an interpolation into 
the document; for similar forms of expression are often found in 
such documents: cf. Ezra vii. 13-15, Esth. viii. 7, 8. 

Ver. 17 (20). Daniel interprets to the king his dream, repeat- 
ing only here and there in an abbreviated form the substance of 
it in the same words, and then declares its reference to the king. 
With vers. 17 (20) and 18 (21) ef. vers. 8 (11) and 9 (12). The 
fuller description of the tree is subordinated to the relative clause, 
which thou hast seen, so that the subject is connected by sin (ver. 
19), representing the verb. subst., according to rule, with the pre- 
dicate 82°. The interpretation of the separate statements regard- 
ing the tree is also subordinated in relative clauses to the subject. 
For the Kethiv M21=MN, the Keri gives the shortened form 
nr, with the elision of the third radical, analogous to the shorten- 
ing of the following no) for NOY. To the call of the angel to 
“ out down the tree,” etc. (ver. 20, cf. vers. 10-13), Daniel gives 
the interpretation, ver. 21, “This is the decree of the Most High 
which is come upon the king, that he shall be driven from men, 
and dwell among the beasts,” etc. 9y NbO=Hebr. 9 sia, The 
indefinite plur. form [2 stands instead of the passive, as the 
following ¥p poy? and Pyaxd, ef. under ch. it. 4. Thus the 
subject remains altogether indefinite, and one has neither to 
think on men who will drive him from their society, etc., nor of 
angels, of whom, perhaps, the expulsion of the king may be 
predicated, but scarcely the feeding on grass and being wet with 
dew. 

Ver. 23 (26). In this verse the emblem and its interpretation 
are simply placed together, so that we must in thought repeat the 
wwe ay from ver. 21 before M290. Nip, DNP do not in this 
place mean to stand, to exist, to remain, for this does not agree 
with the following "12; for until Nebuchadnezzar comes to the 
knowledge of the supremacy of God, his dominion shall not con- 
tinue, but rest, be withdrawn. 3p, to rise up, has here an in- 
choative meaning, again rise up. To pode (do rule) there is to 
be added from ver. 22 (25) the clause, over the kingdom of men. 
From this passage we have an explanation of the use of N*Dv, 
heaven, for by, the Most High, God of heaven, whence after- 
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wards arose the use of Bagitcla tay odpavav for Bactrela Tod 
Ocod. 

Ver. 24 (27). Daniel adds to his interpretation of the dream 
the warning to the king to break off his sins by righteousness and 
mercy, so that his tranquillity may be lengthened. Daniel knew 
nothing of a heathen Fatum, but he knew that the judgments of 
God were directed against men according to their conduct, and 
that punishment threatened could only be averted by repentance ; 
ef. Jer. xviii. 7 ff.; Jonah iii. 5 ff.; Isa. xxxviii. 1 f. This way of 
turning aside the threatened judgment stood open also for Nebu- 
chadnezzar, particularly as the time of the fulfilment of the dream 
was not fixed, and thus a space was left for repentance. The 
counsel of Daniel is interpreted by Berth., Hitz., and others, after 
Theodotion, the Vulgate, and many Church Fathers and Rabbis, 
as teaching the doctrine of holiness by works held by the later 
Jews, for they translate it: redeem thy sins by well-doing (Hitz.: 
buy freedom from thy sins by alms), and thy transgressions by show- 
ing mercy to the poor.’ But this translation of the first passage is 
verbally false; for P18 does not mean to redeem, to ransom, and 
MPTY does not mean alms or charity. PIB means to break off, to 
break in pieces, hence to separate, to disjoin, to put at a distance ; 
see under Gen. xxi. 40. And though in the Targg. pp is used 
for by, 778, to loosen, to unbind, of redeeming, ransoming of the 
first-born, an inheritance or any other valuable possession, yet this 
use of the word by no means accords with sins as the object, 
because sins are not goods which one redeems or ransoms so as to 
retain them for his own use. ‘D2 P15 can only mean Zo throw away 
sins, to set one’s self free from sins. PI nowhere in the O. T. 
means well-doing or alms. This meaning the self-righteous Rabbis 
first gave to the word in their writings. Daniel recommends the 
king to practise righteousness as the chief virtue of a ruler in 
contrast to the unrighteousness of the despots, as Hgstb., Hiiv., 
Hofm., and Klief. have justly observed. To this also the second 
member of the verse corresponds. As the king should practise 
righteousness toward all his subjects, so should he exercise mercy 


1 Theodot. translates: xcl rag dpaprias cou ty trenecadyeis Avrpwacs, noel 
res ddinins cov tv olxrspyoig revgrav. The Vulg.: et peccata tua elcemosynis 
redime et iniquitates tuas misericordiis pauperum. Accordingly, the Catholic 
Church regards this passage as a locus classicus for the doctrine of the merit of 


works, against which the Apologia Conf. Augusi. first set forth the right ex- 
position, 
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toward the oppressed, the miserable, the poor. Both of these 
virtues are frequently named together, eg. Isa. xi. 4, Ps. Ixxii. 4, 
Isa. xli. 2, as virtues of the Messiah. 78 is the plur. of °DN, as 
the parallel 79Y shows, and the Keri only the later abbreviation 
or defective suffix-formation, as ch. ii. 4, v. 10. 

The last clause of this verse is altogether misunderstood by 
Theodotion, who translates it tows gota: paxpdOupos toils wapar- 
Twpaciv cov 6 Qeds, and by the Vulgate, where it is rendered by 
forsitan ignoscet delictis tuis, and by many older interpreters, 
where they expound S278 in the sense of D'BS FN, patience, and 
derive NY from MY, to fail, to go astray (cf. ch. iii. 29). XIN 
means continuance, or length of time, as ch. vii. 12; nib, rest, 
safety, as the Hebr. mbes, here the peaceful prosperity of life; and 
11, neither ecce nor forsitan, si forte, but simply 7/, as always in 
the book of Daniel. 

Daniel places before the king, as the condition of the continu- 
ance of prosperity of life, and thereby implicite of the averting of 
the threatened punishment, reformation of life, the giving up of 
injustice and cruelty towards the poor, and the practice of righteous- 
ness and mercy. 


Vers. 25-30 (28-33). The fulfilling of the dream. 

Nebuchadnezzar narrates the fulfilment of the dream alto- 
gether objectively, so that he speaks of himself in the third person. 
Berth., Hitz., and others find here that the author falls out of the 
role of the king into the narrative tone, and thus betrays the fact 
that some other than the king framed the edict. But this con- 
clusion is opposed by the fact that Nebuchadnezzar from ver. 31 
speaks of his recovery again in the first person. Thus it is beyond 
doubt that the change of person has its reason in the matter itself. 
Certainly it could not be in this that Nebuchadnezzar thought it 
unbecoming to speak in his own person of his madness; for if he 
had had so tender a regard for his own person, he would not have 
published the whole occurrence in a manifesto addressed to his 
subjects. But the reason of his speaking of his madness in the 
third person, as if some other one were narrating it, lies simply in 
this, that in that condition he was not Jch= Ego (Kliefoth). With 
the return of the Jch, J, on his recovery from his madness, Nebu- 
chadnezzar begins again to narrate in the first persou (ver. 
31 [84)]). 

Ver. 25 (28). In this verse there is a brief comprehensive 
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statement regarding the fulfilment of the dream to the king, which 
is then extended from ver. 26 to 30. At the end of twelve 
months, i.e. after the expiry of twelve months from the time of the 
dream, the king betook himself to his palace at Babylon, ‘.e. to the 
flat roof of the palace; cf. 2 Sam. xi. 2. The addition at Babylon 
does not indicate that the king was then living at a distance from 
Babylon, as Berth., v. Leng., Maur., and others imagine, but is 
altogether suitable to the matter, because Nebuchadnezzar cer- 
tainly had palaces outside of Babylon, but it is made with special 
reference to the language of the king which follows regarding the 
greatness of Babylon. 12Y means here not simply to begin to speak, 
but properly to answer, and suggests to us a foregoing colloquy 
of the king with himself in his own mind, Whether one may 
conelnde from that, in connection with the statement of time, after 
twelve months, that Nebuchadnezzar, exactly one year after he had 
received the important dream, was actively engaging himself re- 
garding that dream, must remain undetermined, and can be of no 
use to a psychological explanation of the occurrence of the dream. 
The thoughts which Nebuchadnezzar expresses in ver. 26 (29) are 
not favourable to such a supposition. Had the king remembered 
that dream and its interpretation, he would scarcely have spoken 
so proudly of his splendid city which he had built as he does in 
ver. 27 (30). 

When he surveyed the great and magnificent city from the top 
of his palace, “ pride overcame him,” so that he dedicated the 
building of this great city as the house of his kingdom to the might 
of his power and the honour of his majesty. From the addition 
8737 it does not follow that this predicate was a standing Epitheton 
ornans of Babylon, as with 737 non, Amos vi. 2, and other towns 
of Asia; for althongh Pausanias and Strabo call Babylon peyddn 
and peylorn 7OAxs, yet it bears this designation as a surname in no 
ancient author. But in Rev. xiv. 8 this predicate, quoted from 
the passage before us, is given to Babylon, and in the mouth of 
Nebuchadnezzar it quite corresponds to the self-praise of his great 
might by which he had built Babylon as the residence of a great 
king. 132 designates, as 722 more frequently, not the building or 
founding of a city, for the fonnding of Babylon took place in the 
earliest times after the Flood (Gen. xi.), and was dedicated to the 
god Belus, or the mythic Semiramis, ze. in the pre-historic time; 
but 22 means the building up, the enlargement, the adorning of the 
city 1320 m2, for the house of the kingdom, i.e. for a royal resi- 
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dence; cf. the related expression nado n3, Amos vii. 13. na 
stands in this connection neither for town nor for bn (ver. 26), 
but has the meaning dwelling-place. The royalty of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom has its dwelling-place, its seat, in Babylon, the 
capital of the kingdom. 

With reference to the great buildings of Nebuchadnezzar in 
Babylon, vide the statements of Berosus in Josephi Ant. x. 11, 1, 
and con. Ap. i. 19, and of Abydenus in Eusebii prepar. evang. 
ix. 41, and Chron. i. p. 59; also the delineation of these buildinys 
in Duncker’s Gesch. des Alterth. i. p. 854 ff. The presumption of 
this language appears in the words, “ by the strength of my might, 
and for the splendonr (honour) of my majesty.” Thus Nebuchad- 
nezzar describes himself as the creator of his kingdom and of its 
glory, while the building up of his capital as a residence bearing 
witness to his glory and his might pointed at the same time to the 
duration of his dynasty. This prond utterance is immediately 
followed by his humiliation by the omnipotent God. A voice fell 
from heaven. 53 as in Isa. ix. 7, of the sudden coming of a divine 
revelation. [28 for the passive, as ch. iii. 4. The perf. My 
denotes the matter as finished. At the moment when Nebuchad- 
nezzar heard in his soul the voice from heaven, the prophecy 
begins to be fulfilled, the king becomes deranged, and is deprived 
of his royalty. 

Vers, 29, 30 (32, 33). Here the contents of the prophecy, ver. 
22 (25), are repeated, and then in ver. 30 (33) it is stated that the 
word regarding Nebuchadnezzar immediately began to be fulfilled. 
On snyy m3, cf. ch. ili. 6. MD, from 9RD, to go to an end. The 
prophecy goes to an end when it is realized, is fulfilled. The ful- 
filling is related in the words of the prophecy. Nebuchadnezzar 
is driven from among men, viz. by his madness, in which he fled 
from intercourse with men, and lived under the open air of heaven 
as a beast among the beasts, eating grass like the cattle; and his 
person was so neglected, that his hair became like the eagles’ 
feathers and his nails like birds’ claws. ?7¥23 and !B¥2 are 
abbreviated comparisons; vide under ver. 13. That this condition 
was a peculiar appearance of the madness is expressly mentioned 
in ver. 31 (34), where the recovery is designated as the restoration 
of his understanding. 

This malady, in which men regard themselves as beasts and 
imitate their manner of life, is called insania zoanthropica, or, in 
the case of those who think themselves wolves, lycanthropia. The 
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condition is described in a manner true tonature. Even “as to 
the eating of grass,” as G. Risch, in the Deutsch. Morgenl. Zeitschr. 
xv. p. 521, remarks, “there is nothing to perplex or that needs to be 
explained. It is a circumstance that has occurred in recent times, 
as ¢.g. in the case of a woman in the Wiirttemberg asylum for the 
insane.” Historical documents regarding this form of madness 
have been collected by Trusen in his Sitten, Gebr. u. Krank. der 
alten Hebréer, p. 205 f., 2d ed., and by Friedreich in Zur Bibel, 
i. p. 808 f27 


Vers. 31-34 (34-37). Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery, his restora- 
tion to his kingdom, and his thankful recognition of the Lord in 
heaven. 

The second part of the prophecy was also fulfilled. “At the 
end of the days,” i.e. after the expiry of the seven times, Nebuchad- 
nezzar lifted up his eyes to heaven,—the first sign of the return 
of human consciousness, from which, however, we are not to con- 
clude, with Hitzig, that before this, in his madness, he went on all- 
fours like an ox. Nebuchadnezzar means in these words only to 
say that his first thonght was a look to heaven, whence help came 
to him; cf. Ps. exxiii. 1 f. Then his understanding immediately 
returned to him. The first thought he entertained was to thank 
God, to praise Him as the ever-living One, and to recognise the 
eternity of His sway. Nebuchadnezzar acknowledges and praises 
God as the “ ever-living One,” because He had again given to him 
his hfe, which had been lost in his madness; cf. ch. vi. 27 (26). 

Ver, 318, cf. with ch. iil, 33 (iv. 1), The eternity of the supre- 
macy of God includes His omnipotence as opposed to the weakness 
of the inhabitants of earth. This eternity Nebuchadnezzar praises 
in ver. 32 (35) in words which remind us of the expressions of 
Isaiah ; ef. with the first half of the verse, Isa. xl. 17, xxiv. 21; 
and with the second half of it, Isa. xliii. 13. nbs for NPD, as not, 
as not existing. 72 NN in the Pa., to strike on the hand, to hinder, 
derived from the custom of striking children on the hand in chas- 

? Regarding the statement, “‘his hair grew as the feathers of an eagle,” 
etc., Friedr. remarks, p. 316, that, besides the neglect of the external appear- 
auce, there is also to be observed the circumstance that sometimes in psychical 
maladies the nails assume a peculiarly monstrous luxuriance with deformity. 
Besides, his remaining for a long time in the open air is to be considered, “ for 
it is an actual experience that the hair, the more it is exposed to the influences 


of the rough weather and to the sun’s rays, the more does it grow in hardness 
and thus becomes like unto the feathers of an eagle.” , 
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tising them. The expression is common in the Targg. and in the 
Arabic. 

Ver. 33 (36). With the restoration of his understanding Nebu- 
chadnezzar also regained his royal dignity and his throne. In 
order to intimate the inward connection between the return of 
reason and the restoration to his sovereignty, in this verse the first 
element of his restoration is repeated from ver. 31 (34), and the 
second follows in connection with it in the simple manner of 
Semitic narrative, for which we in German (and English) use the 
closer connection: “ when my understanding returned, then also my 
roval state and my glory returned.” The passage beaianing with 
=P is construed very differently by interpreters. Many co-ordinate 
20 ab with ‘Y "3, and then regard "p> either as the nominative, 
“and then my ingly greatness, my glory and splendour, came to 
me again” (Hitzig), or unite ‘Y) "7 as the genitive with ‘m20n: 
“and for the honour of my royalty, of my fame and my glory, 
it (my understanding) returned to me again” (v. Leng., Maur., 
Klief.). The first of these interpretations is grammatically in- 
admissible, since ? cannot be a sign of the genitive; the other 
is unnecessarily artificial. We agree with Rosenmiiller and 
Kranichfeld in regarding ‘YN ‘779 as the subject of the passage 
119 [splendour, pomp] is the majestic appearance of the prince, 
which according to Oriental modes of Sone showed itself 
in splendid dress; ef. Ps. cx. 38, xxix. 2, xevi. 9; 2 Chron. xx. 21. 
VM, splendour (ch. ii. 81), is the shining ete or freshness of the 
appearance, which is lost by terror, anxiety, or illness, as in ch. v. 
6, 9,10, vii. 28. p> as in ver. 27. In how far the return of the 
external dignified habitus was conducive to the honour of royalty, 
the king most fully shows in the second half of the verse, where 
he says that his counsellors again established him in his kingdom. 
The 8Y3, to seek, does not naturally indicate that the king was 
suffered, during the period of his insanity, to wander about in the 
fields and forests without any supervision, as Bertholdt and Hitzig 
think; but it denotes the seeking for one towards whom a commis- 
sion has to be discharged, as ch. ii. 13; thus, here, the seeking in 
order that they might transfer to him again the government. The 
“counsellors and great men” are those who had carried on the 
government during his insanity. 22, on account of the accent. 
distinct i is Hophal pointed with Patach instead of Tsere, as the 
following Nab, If Nebuchadnezzar, after his restoration to the 
kingdom, attained to yet more 33>, greatness, than he had before, so 
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he must have reigned yet a considerable time without our needing 
to suppose that he accomplished also great deeds. : 

Ver. 34 (37). The manifesto closes with praise to God, the King 
of heaven, whose works are truth and righteousness, which show 
themselves in humbling the prond., wvivp corresponds to the Hebr. 
nox, and 1 to the Hebr. ba, Nebuchadnezzar thus recognised 
the humiliation which he had experienced as a righteous punish- 
ment for his pride, without, however, being mindful of the divine 
grace which had been shown in mercy toward him; whence Calvin 
has drawn the conclusion that he was not brought to true heart- 
repentance. 


CHAP. V. BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST AND THE HANDWRITING OF 
GOD. 


The Chaldean king Belshazzar made a feast to his chief 
officers, at which in drunken arrogance, by a desecration of the 
sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away from the 
temple at Jerusalem, he derided the God of Israel (vers. 1-4). 
Then he suddenly saw the finger of a hand writing on the wall 
of the guest-chamber, at which he was agitated by violent terror, 
and commanded that the wise men should be sent for, that they 
might read and interpret to him the writing; and when they were 
not able to do this, he became pale with alarm (vers. 5-9). Then 
the queen informed him of Daniel, who would be able to interpret 
the writing (vers. 10-12). Daniel, being immediately brought in, 
declared himself ready to read and interpret the writing; but first 
he reminded the king of his sin in that he did not take warning 
from the divine chastisement which had visited king Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch. iv.), but offended the Most High God by desecrating 
the holy vessels of His temple (vers. 18, 14). He then interpreted 
to him the writing, showing the king that God had announced to 
him by means of it the end of his reien, and the transference of 
the kingdom to the Medes and Persians (vers. 25-28). Daniel 
was thereupon raised to honour by Belshazzar, who was, however, 
in that same night put to death (vers. 29, 30). 

This narrative presents historical difficulties, for a Chaldean 
king by the name of Belshazzar is nowhere else mentioned, except 
in the passage in Baruch i. 11f., which is dependent on this 
chapter of Daniel; and the judgment here announced to him, the 
occurrence of which is in part mentioned in ver. 30, and in part 
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set forth in ch. vi. 1 (v. 31), does not appear to harmonize with the 
extra-biblical information which we have regarding the destruction 
of the Chaldean kingdom. 

If we consider closely the contents of this chapter, it appears 
that Belshazzar, designated in ver. 30 as king of the Chaldeans, is 
not only in ver. 22 addressed by Daniel as Nebuchadnezzar’s son, 
but in vers, 11, 13, and 18 is also manifestly represented in the 
same character, for the queen-mother (ver. 11), Belshazzar him- 
self (ver. 13), and Daniel (ver. 18) call Nebuchadnezzar his 38, 
father. If now 38 and 13 do not always express the special 
relation of father and son, but 38 is used in a wider sense of a 
grandfather and of yet more remote ancestors, and 73 of grand- 
sons and other descendants, yet this wider interpretation and 
conception of the words is from the matter of the statements here 
made highly improbable, or indeed directly excluded, inasmuch as 
the queen-mother speaks of things which she had experienced, and 
Daniel said to Belshazzar (ver. 22) that he knew the chastisement 
which Nebuchadnezzar had suffered from God in the madness 
that had come upon him, but had not regarded it. In that case 
the announcement of the judgment threatening Belshazzar and 
his kingdom (vers. 24-28), when compared with its partial fulfil- 
ment in Belshazzar’s death (ver. 30), appears to indicate that his 
death, together with the destruction of the Chaldean kingdom and 
its transference to the Medes and Persians (ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), oc- 
curred at the same time. Nevertheless this indication, as has 
already been remarked (p. 37), appears to have more plausibility 
than truth, since neither the combination of the two events in their 
announcement, nor their union in the statement of their fulfil- 
ment, by means of the copula 1 in ch. vi. 1, affords conclusive proof 
of their being contemporaneous. Since only the time of Belshazzar’s 
death is given (ver. 30), but the transference of the Chaldean king- 
dom to the Median Darius (ch. vi. 1) is not chronologically defined, 
then we may without hesitation grant that the latter event did not 
happen till some considerable time after the death of Belshazzar, 
in case other reasons demand this supposition. For, leaving out 
of view the announcement of the judgment, the narrative contains 
not the least hint that, at the time when Belshazzar revelled with 
his lords and his concubines, the city of Babylon was besieged by 
enemies. “ Belshazzar (vers. 1-4) is altogether without care, which 
he could not have been if the enemy had gathered before the gates. 
The handwriting announcing evil appears out of harmony with 
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the circumstances (ver. 5), while it would have had a connection 
with them if the city had been beleaguered. Belshazzar did not 
believe (ver. 29) that the threatened end was near, which would 
not have been in harmony with a state of siege. All these cir- 
cumstances are not to be explained from the light-mindedness of 
Belshazzar, but they may be by the supposition that his death was 
the result of an insurrection, unexpected by himself and by all.” 
Kliefoth, p. 148. 

Now let us compare with this review of the chapter the non- 
biblical reports regarding the end of the Babylonian monarchy. 
Berosns, in a fragment preserved by Josephus, c. Ap. 1. 20, says 
that “ Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded in the kingdom by his son 
Evilmerodach, who reigned badly (zpootds TOv Tpaypdtav avopes 
Kat doerxyes), and was put to death (avypéOn) by Neriglissor, the 
husband of his sister, after he had reigned two years. This Neri- 
glissor succeeded him, and reigned four years. His son Laboro- 
soarchod, being still a child (ais av), reigned after him nine 
months, and was murdered by his friends (61a 76 arohAd eudhatvew 
kaxonOn i7d tav ditwy anetuuTavic9n), because he gave many 
proofs of a bad character. His murderers by a general resolution 
transferred the government to Nabonnedus, one of the Baby- 
lonians who belonged to the conspirators. Under him the walls 
of Babylon along the river-banks were better built. But in the 
seventeenth year of his reign Cyrus came from Persia with a great 
army and took Babylon, after he had subjugated all the rest of 
Asia. Nabonnedus went out to encounter him, but was vanquished 
in battle, and fled with a few followers and shut himself up in 
Borsippa. But Cyrus, after he had taken Babylon and demolished 
its walls, marched against Borsippa and besieged Nabonnedus. 
But Nabonnedus could not hold out, and therefore surrendered 
himself. He was at first treated humanely by Cyrus, who removed 
him from Babylon, and gave him Carmania as a place of residence 
(Sovs oientnptoy ad7@ Kappaviav), where he spent the remainder 
of his days and died.” 

Abydenus, in a shorter fragment preserved by Eusebins in the 
Prepar. Ev. ix. 41, and in the Chron. Armen. p. 60 sq., makes the 
same statements. Petermann’s translation of the fragment found 
in Niebuhr’s Gesch. Assurs, p. 504, is as follows :—“ There now 
reigned (after Nebuchodrossor) his son Amilmarodokos, whom his 
son-in-law Niglisaris immediately murdered, whose only son Labos- 


sorakos remained yet alive; but it happened to him also that he 
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met a violent death. IIe commanded that Nabonedokhos should 
be placed on the throne of the kingdom, a person who was alto- 
gether unfit to occupy it.” (In the Prepar. Evang. this passage 
is given in these words: NaBovvidoyov amoseixvvcr Bactréa, 
mpoonxovta oi ovdér.) “ Cyrus, after he had taken possession of 
Babylon, appointed him margrave of the country of Carmania. 
Darius the king removed him out of the land.” (This last passage 
is wanting in the Prep. Ev.) 

According to these reports, there reigned in Babylon after 
Nebuchadnezzar four other kings, among whom there was no one 
called Belshazzar, and only one son of Nebuchadnezzar, viz. Evil- 
merodach; for Neriglissar is son-in-law and Laborosoarchod is 
grandson (daughter’s son) of Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabonnedus 
was not at all related to him, nor of royal descent. Of these kings, 
only Evilmerodach and Laborosoarchod were put to death, while 
on the contrary Neriglissar and Nabonnedus died a natural death, 
and the Babylonian dominion passed by conquest to the Medes, 
without Nabonnedus thereby losing his life. Hence it follows, 


1 With these statements that of Alexander Polyhistor, in Euseb, Chron. 
Armen. ed. Aucher, i. p. 45, in the main agrees. His report, according to 
Petermann’s translation (as above, p. 497), is as follows :—‘‘ After Nebuchod- 
rossor, his son Amilmarudokhos reigned 12 years, whom the Hebr. hist. calls 
Ilmarudokhos. After him there reigned over the Chaldeans Neglisaros 4 years, 
and then Nabodenus 17 years, under whom Cyrus (son) of Cambyses assembled 
an army against the land of the Babylonians. Nabodenus opposed him, but 
was overcome and put to flight. Cyrus now reigned over Babylon 9 years,” 
ete. The 12 years of Amilmarudokhos are without donbt an error of the 
Armenian translator or of some transcriber ; and the omission of Loborosoar- 
chod is explained by the circumstance that he did not reign a full year. The 
correctness of the statement of Berosus is confirmed by the Canon of Ptolemy, 
who names as successors of Nabokolassar (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned 
43 years), Illoarudmos 2 years, Nerigassolassaros 4 years, and Nabonadius 17 
years; thus omitting Laborosoarchod on the grounds previously mentioned. 
‘he number of the years of the reigns mentioned by Berosus agrees with the 
biblical statements regarding the duration of the exile. From the first taking 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Jehoiakim are men- 
tioned—Jehoiakim 7 years, Jehoiachin 3 months, and his imprisonment 37 
years (Jer. lii. 31), Evilmerodach 2 years, Neriglissar 4 years, Laborosoarchod 
9 months, and Nabonnedus 17 years—in all 68 years, to which, if the 2 years 
of the reign of Darius the Mede are added, we shall have 70 years. The years 
of the reigns of the Babylonian kings amount in all to the same number; viz. 
Nebuchadnezzar 443 years,—since he did not become king till one year after the 
destruction of Jcrusalem, he reigned 43 years,—Evilmerodach 2 years, Neri- 
glissar 4 years, Loborosoarchod 9 months, Nabonnedus 17 years, and Darius the 
Mede 2 years—in all 70 years. 
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(1) that Belshazzar cannot be the last king of Babylon, nor 1s 
identical with Nabonnedus, who was neither a son nor descendant 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and was not put to death by Cyrus at the 
destruction of Babylon and the overthrow of the Chaldean king- 
dom; (2) that Belshazzar could neither be Evilmerodach nor 
Laborosoarchod, since only these two were put to death—the 
former after he had reigned only two years, and the latter after he 
had reigned only nine months, while the third year of Belshazzar’s 
reign is mentioned in Dan. viii. 1; and (3) that the death of 
Belshazzar cannot have been at the same time as the destruction 
of Babylon by the Medes and Persians. 

If we now compare with these facts, gathered from Oriental 
sources, those narrated by the Greek historians Herodotus and 
Xenophon, we find that the former speaks of several Babylonian 
kings, but says nothing particular regarding them, but, on the 
other hand, reports many sayings and fabulous stories of two 
Babylonian queens, Semiramis and Nitocris, to whom he attri- 
butes (i. 184 f.) many exploits, and the erection of buildings 
which Berosus has attributed to Nebuchadnezzar. Of Babylonian 
kings he names (i. 188) only Labynetos as the son of Nitocris, 
with the remark, that he had the same name as his father, and 
that Cyrus waged war against this second Labynetos, and by 
diverting the Euphrates from its course at the time of a nocturnal 
festival of its inhabitants, stormed the city of Babylon (i. 191), 
after he had gained a battle before laying siege to the capital of 
the Babylonians (i, 190). Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5, 15 ff.), 
agreeing with Herodotus, relates that Cyrus entered the city by 
damming off the Euphrates during a festival of its inhabitants, 
and that the king was put to death, whose name he does not men- 
tion, but whom he describes (v. 2. 27, iv. 6.3) as a youth, and 
(iv. 6. 3, v. 2. 27 f,, v. 8.6, vii. 5. 382) as a riotous, voluptuous, 
cruel, godless man. The preceding king, the father of the last, 
he says, was a good man, but his youngest son, who succeeded to 
the government, was a wicked man. Herodotus and Xenophon 
appear, then, to agree in this, that both of them connect the de- 
strnction of Babylon and the downfall of the Chaldean kingdom 
by Cyrus with a riotous festival of the Babylonians, and both 
describe the last king as of royal descent. They agree with the 
narrative of Danie] as to the death of Belshazzar, that it took 
place during or immediately after a festival, and regarding the 
transference of the Chaldean kingdom to the Medes and Perna ; 
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and they confirm the prevalent interpretation of this chapter, that 
Belshazzar was the last Chaldean king, and was put to death on 
the occasion of the taking of Babylon. But in their statements 
concerning the last king of Babylon they both stand in opposition 
to the accounts of Berosus and Abydenus. Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon describe him as the king’s son, while Nabonnedus, according 
to both of these Chaldean historians, was not of royal descent. 
Besides this, Xenophon states that the king lost his life at the 
taking of Babylon, while according to Berosus, on the contrary, 
he was not in Babylon at all, but was besieged in Borsippa, sur- 
rendered to Cyrus, and was banished to Carmania, or according 
to Abydenus, was made deputy of that province. Shall we then 
decide for Herodotus and Xenophon, and against Berosus and 
Abydenus? Against such a decision the great imperfection and 
indefiniteness of the Grecian account must awaken doubts. If, 
as is generally supposed, the elder Labynetus of Herodotus is the 
husband of Nitocris, who was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, then 
his son of the same name cannot be identical with the Nabonnedus 
of Berosus and Abydenus; for according to the testimonies of 
biblical and Oriental authorities, which are clear on this point, the 
Chaldean kingdom did not fall under the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and then the statement of Herodotus regarding the two Laby- 
netuses is certainly incorrect, and is fabricated from very obscure 
traditions. Xenophon also shows himself to be not well informed 
regarding the history of the Chaldean kings. Although his descrip- 
tion of the last of these kings appears to indicate an intimate 
knowledge of his character, and accords with the character of Bel- 
shazzar, yet he does not even know the name of this king, and 
still less the duration of his reign. 

Accordingly these scanty and indefinite Grecian reports can- 
not counterbalance the extended and minute statements of Berosus 
and Abydenus, and cannot be taken as regulating the historical 
interpretation of Dan.v. Josephus, it is true, understands the 
narrative in such a way that he identifies Belshazzar with Nabon- 
nedus, and connects his death with the destruction of the Babylonish 
kingdom, for (Ant. x. 11, 2 f.) he states that, after Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Evilmerodach reigned eighteen years. But when 
he died, his son Neriglissar succeeded to the government, and died 
after he had reigned forty years. After him the succession in the 
kingdom came to his son Labosordacus, who continued in it but 
nine months; and when he was dead (redeurjoavtos avrod), it 
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came to Baltasar, who by the Babylonians was called Naboan- 
delus (Nabonnedus), against whom Cyrus the king of Persia 
and Darius the king of Media made war. While they besieged 
Babylon a wonderful event occurred at a feast which the king 
gave to his magnates and his wives, as described by Dan. v. Not 
long after Cyrus took the city and made Baltasar prisoner. “ For 
it was,” he continues, “under Baltasar, after he had reigned seven- 
teen years, that Babylon was taken. This was, as has been handed 
down to us, the end of the descendants of Nebuchadnezzar.” But 
it is clear that in these reports which Josephus has given he has 
not drawn his information from sources no longer accessible to 
us, but has merely attempted in them to combine the reports of 
Berosns, and perhaps also those of the Greek historians, with his 
own exposition of the narrative of Dan. v. The deviations from 
Berosus and the Canon of Ptolemy in regard to the number of the 
years of the reign of Evilmerodach and of Neriglissar are to be at- 
tributed to the transcriber of Josephus, since he himself, in his work 
contra Apion, gives the number in harmony with those stated by 
those authors without making any further remark. The names 
of the four kings are derived from Berosus, as well as the nine 
months’ reign of Labosordacus and the seventeen years of Nabo- 
andelus; but the deviations from Berosus with respect to the 
death of Evilmerodach, and the descent of Neriglissar and Nabon- 
nedus from Nebuchadnezzar, Josephus has certainly derived only 
from Jer. xxvii. 7 and Dan. v.; for the statement by Jeremiah, 
that all the nations would serve Nebuchadnezzar, his son and his 
son’s son, “until the very time of his land come,” is literally so 
understood by him as meaning that Evilmerodach, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, was succeeded by his own son, who again was 
succeeded by his son, and so on down to Belshazzar, whom Daniel 
(ch. v. 22) had called the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and whom 
Josephus regarded as the last king of Babylon, the Nabonnedus 
of the Babylonians. Josephus did not know how to harmonize 
with this view the fact of the murder of Evilmerodach by his 
brother-in-law, and therefore he speaks of Evilmerodach as dying 
in peace, and of his son as succeeding him on the throne, while he 
passes by in silence the death of Labosordacns and the descent 
of Baltasar, and only in the closing sentence reckons him also 
among the successors of Nebuchadnezzar. 

But if in the passages quoted Josephus gives only his own view 
regarding the Chaldean rulers down to the time of the overthrow 
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of the kingdom, and in that contradicts on several points the 
statements of Berosus, without supporting these contradictions by 
authorities, we canr.ot make use of his narrative as historical evi- 
dence for the exposition of this chapter, and the question, Which 
Babylonian king is to be understood by Belshazzar? must be decided 
on the ground of existing independent authorities. 

Since, then, the extra-biblical authorities contradict one another, 
in this, that the Chaldean historians describe Nabonnedus, the last 
king of the Chaldean kingdom, as a Babylonian not of royal descent 
who, after putting to death the last descendant of the royal family, 
usurped the throne, which, according to their account, he occupied 
till Babylon was destroyed by Cyrus, when he was banished to 
Carmania, where he died a natural death; while, on the other 
hand, Herodotus and Xenophon represent the last Babylonian 
king, whom Herodotus calls Labynetus = Nabonedos [= Nabonned 
= Nabonid], as of royal descent, and the successor of his father on 
the throne, and connect the taking of Babylon with a riotous 
festival held in the palace and in the city generally, during which, 
Xenophon says, the king was put to death ;—therefore the deter- 
mination regarding the historical contents of Dan. v. hinges on this 
point: whether Belshazzar is to be identified, on the authority 
of Greek authors, with Nabonnedus; or, on the authority of the 
Chaldean historians, is to be regarded as different from him, and 
is identical with one of the two Babylonian kings who were de- 
throned by a conspiracy. 

The decision in favour of the former I have in my Lehrd. 
der Einl., along with many interpreters, contended for. By this 
view the statements of Berosus and Abydenus regarding Nabon- 
ned’s descent and theend of his life must be set aside as unhis- 
torical, and explained only as traditions intended for the glorifi- 
cation of the royal house of Nebuchadnezzar, by which the 
Babylonians sought to lessen the undeniable disgrace attending 
the downfall of their monarchy, and to roll away the dishonour 
of the siege at least from the royal family of the famed Nebu- 
chadnezzar. But although in the statements of Berosus, but par- 
ticularly in those of Abydenus regarding Nebuchadnezzar, their 
laudatory character cannot be denied, yet Hivernick (NV. KArit. 
Unterss. p. 70f.) and Kranichfeld, p. 30 ff., have with justice 
replied that this national partiality in giving colour to his narrative 
is not apparent in Berosus generally, for he speaks very condemna- 
torily of the son of Nebuchadnezzar, saying that he administered 
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the affairs of government dvduws Kal doedyas; he also blames 
the predecessor of Nabonnedus, and assigns as the reason of the 
murder of the former as well as of the latter their own evil con- 
duct. Nor does it appear that Berosus depreciated Nabonnedus 
in order to benefit his predecessors, rather he thought of him as 
worthy of distinction, and placed him on the throne in honour 
among his predecessors. ‘“ What Herodotus says (i. 186) of the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar is expressly stated by Berosus to the 
honour of the government of Nabonnedus, namely, that under his 
reign a great part of the city wall was furnished with fortifications 
(rd qepl Tov motapov telyn Tis BaBvawviav modews €& dartijs 
TwrVvOov Kal adopadtov KatexoopyOn); and it is obviously with 
reference to this statement that in the course of the narrative 
mention is made of the strong fortifications of the city which 
defied the assault of Cyrus. Moreover, in the narrative Nabon- 
nedus appears neither as a traitor nor as a coward. On the 
contrary, le goes out well armed against the enemy and offers 
him battle (amavtjcas peta tis Suvdpews cal mapatakapevos) ; 
and the cireumstance that he surrendered to Cyrus in Borsippa is 
to be accounted for from tlis, that he only succeeded in fleeing 
thither with a very small band. Finally, it is specially mentioned 
that Cyrus made war against Babylon after he had conquered the 
rest of Asia. From this it is manifest that the fame of the 
strength of Babylon was in no respect weakened by Nabonnedus’ 
seventeen years’ reign.” (Kranichfeld.) All these circumstances 
stand in opposition to the opinion that there is a tendency in 
Berosus to roll the disgrace of the overthrow of the kingdom from 
off the family of Nebuchadnezzar, and to attribute it to an 
incapable upstart. 

What Berosus, moreover, says regarding the treatment of 
Nabonnedus on the part of Cyrus shows no trace of a desire to 
depreciate the dethroned monarch. That Cyrus assigned him 
a residence during life in Carmania is in accordance with the 
noble conduct of Cyrus in other cases, e.g. toward Astyages the 
Mede, and toward the Lydian king Croesus (Herod. i. 180; Justin. 
i. 6,7). In addition to all this, not only is the statement of Berosus 
regarding the battle which preceded the overthrow of Babylon 
confirmed by Herodotus, i. 190, but his report also of the descent 
of Nabonnedus and of his buildings is established by inscriptions 
reported on by Oppert in his Epédit. Scient. i. p. 182 ff.; for the 
rains of Babylon on both banks of the Euphrates preserve to this 
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day the foundations on which were built the walls of Nabonnedus, 
consisting of hard bricks almost wholly covered with asphalt, bearing 
the name of Nabonetos, who is not described as a king’s son, but 
is only called the son of Nabobalatirib. Cf. Duncker, Gesch. des 
Alterth. ii. p. 719, 3d ed. 

After all that has been said, Berosus, as a native historian, 
framing his narratives after Chaldean tradition, certainly merits 
a preference not only to Herodotns, who, according to his own 
statement, i. 95, followed the Persian tradition in regard to Cyrus, 
and is not well informed concerning the Babylonian kings, but also 
to Xenophon, who in his Cyropedia, however favourably we may 
judge of its historical value, follows no pure historical aim, but 
seeks to set forth Cyrus as the pattern of a hero-king, and reveals 
no intimate acquaintance with the history of the Chaldean kings. 
But if, in all his principal statements regarding Nabonnedus, 
Berosus deserves full credit, we must give up the identification 
of Belshazzar with Nabonnedus, since the narrative of Dan. v., as 
above remarked, connects the death of Belshazzar, in point of fact 
indeed, but not in point of time, with the destruction of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom; and the narratives of Herodotus and Xenophon 
with respect to the destruction of Babylon during a nocturnal 
revelry of its inhabitants, may rest also only on some tradition 
that had been transmitted to their time:’ 


1 Kranichfeld, p. 84 ff., has so clearly shown this origin of the reports given 
by Herodotus and Xenophon regarding the circumstances attending the taking 
of Babylon hy Cyrus, that we cannot refrain from here communicating the prin- 
cipal points of his proof. Proceeding from the Augenschein (appearanee), on 
which Hitzig argues, that, according to Dan. v. 26 ff., the death of Belshazzar 
coincided with the destruction of the Chaldean kingdom, since both events are 
announced together in God’s writing, Kranichfeld assumes that this appearance 
(although it presents itself as an optical illusion, on a fuller acquaintance with 
the manner of prophetic announcement in which the near and the more remote 
futures are immediately placed together) has misled the uncritical popular 
traditions which Herodotus and Xenophon record, and that not from first and 
native sources. ‘The noteworthy factum of the mysterious writing which 
raised Daniel to the rank of third ruler in the kingdom, and certainly, besides, 
made him to be spoken of as a conspicuous personage, and the interpretation 
which placed together two facta, and made them apparently contemporaneous, 
as well as the factum of one part of the announcement of the mysterious writing 
being actually accomplished that very night, could in the course of time, even 
among natives, and so much the sooner in the dim form which the tradition 
very naturally assumed in foreign countries, e.g. in the Persian tradition, easily 
give occasion to the tradition that the /actum mentioned in the mysterious 
writing occurred, as interpreted, in that same night.” In this way might the 
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But if Belshazzar is not the same person as Nabonnedus, nor 
the last Babylonian king, then he can only be either Evilmerodach 
or Laborosoarchod, since of Nebuchadnezzar’s successors only these 
two were murdered. Both suppositions have found their advocates. 
Following the example of Scaliger and Calvisius, Ebrard (Comm. 
cur Offb. Johannes, p. 45) and Delitzsch (Herz.’s Realencykl. iii. p. 
277) regard Belshazzar as Laborosoarchod or Labosordacus (as 
Josephus writes the name in the Antt.), i.e. Nebo-Sadrach, and 
Bel = Nebo; for the appearance of the queen leads us to think 
of a very youthful king, and Belshazzar (ch. v. 18) speaks of 
Nebuchadnezzar as if all he knew regarding him was derived 
from hearsay alone. Tn ch. vi. 1 (v. 31) it is indicated that a man 
of advanced age came in the room of a mere youth. If Daniel 
reckons the years of Belshazzar from the death of Evilmerodach 


Persian or Median popular tradition easily think of the king who was put to 
death that night, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, as also the last Babylonian 
king, with whom the kingdom perished, and attribute to him the name Laby- 
netus, i.e. the Nabonnedus of Berosus, which is confirmed by the agreement of 
Herodotus with Berosus in regard to the battle preceding the overthrow of 
Babylon, as well as the absence of the king from Babylon at the taking of the 
city.—“‘ The historical facts with respect to the end of the Chaldean kingdom, 
as they are preserved by Berosus, were thrown together and confused along the 
dim course of the tradition with a narrative, preserved to us in its original form 
by Daniel, of the contents of the mysterious writing, connecting the death of the 
king with the end of the kingdom, corresponding with which, and indeed in 
that very night in which it was interpreted, the murder of the king took place ; 
and this dim tradition we have in the reports given by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
But the fact, as rclated by Daniel v., forms the middle member between the 
statement given by Berosus and the form which the tradition has assumed in 
Herodotus and Xenophon.” ‘‘ This seems to me,” as Kran., in conclusion, 
remarks, ‘‘to be the very simple and natural state of the matter, in view of 
the open contradiction, on the one side, in which the Greek authors stand to 
Berosus and Abydenus, without, however (cf. Herodotus), in all points differing 
from the former; and, on the other side, in view of the manifest harmony in 
which they stand with Daniel, without, however, agreeing with him in all 
points. In such circumstances the Greek authors, as well as Berosus and 
Abydenus on the other side, serve to establish the statements in the book of 
Daniel.” 

Against this view of the origin of the tradition transmitted by Herodotus 
and Xenophon, that Cyrus took Babylon during a riotous festival of its inhabi- 
tants, the prophecies of Isa. xxi. 5, and of Jer. li. 39, cannot be adduced as 
historical evidence in support of the historical truth of this tradition ; for these 
prophecies contain only the thought that Babylon shall suddenly be destroyed 
amid the tumult of its revelry and drunkenness, and would only be available as 
valid evidence if they were either vaticinia ex eventu, or were literally delivered 
as predictions, 
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(cf. Jer. xxvii. 7), for Belshazzar’s father Neriglissar (Nergal-Sar), 
since he was only the husband of a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, 
could only rule in the name of his son, then Belshazzar (Nebo- 
Sadrach) was murdered after a reign of four years and nine months, 
of which his father Nergal-Sar reigned four years in his stead, and 
he himself nine months. With Belshazzar the house of Nebuchad- 
nezzar had ceased to reign. Astyages, the Median king, regarded 
himself as heir to the Chaldean throne, and held as his vassal 
Nabonnedus, who was made king by the conspirators who had 
murdered Belshazzar; but Nabonnedus endeavoured to maintain 
his independence by means of a treaty with the king of Lydia, 
and thus there began the war which was directed first against the 
Lydian king, and then against Nabonnedus himself. 

But of these conjectures and combinations there is no special 
probability, for proof is wanting. For the alleged origin of the 
war against the Lydian king and against Nabonnedus there is no 
historical foundation, since the supposition that Astyages regarded 
himself, after the extinction of the house of Nebuchadnezzar, as 
the heir to the Chaldean throne is a mere conjecture. Neither 
of these conjectures finds any support either in the fact that 
Nabonnedus remained quiet during the Lydian war instead of 
rendering help to the Lydian king, or from that which we find 
on inscriptions regarding the buildings of Nabonnedus. According 
to the researches of Oppert and Duncker (Gesch. d. Alterthums, ii. 
p- 719), Nabonetus (Nabunahid) not merely completed the walls 
left unfinished by Nebuchadnezzar, which were designed to shut 
in Babylon from the Euphrates along both sides of the river; but 
he designates himself, in inscriptions found on bricks, as the pre- 
server and the restorer of the pyramid and the tower, and he boasts 
of having built a temple at Mugheir to the honour of his deities, the 
goddess Belit and the god Sin (god of the Moon). The restoration 
of the pyramid and the tower, as well as the building of the temple, 
does not agree with the supposition that Nabonnedus ascended the 
throne as vassal of the Median king with the thought of setting 
himself free as soon as possible from the Median rule. Moreover 
the supposition that Neriglissar, as the husband of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s daughter, could have conducted the government only in 
the name of his son, is opposed to the statements of Berosus and 
to the Canon of Ptolemy, which reckon Neriglissar as really king, 
and his reign as distinct from that of his son. Thus the appearance 
of the queen in Dan. y. by no means indicates that Belshazzar was 
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yet a boy; much rather does the participation of the wives and 
concubines of Belshazzar in the feast point to the age of the king 
as beyond that of a boy. Finally, it does not follow from ch. v. 
13 that Belshazzar knew about Nebuchadnezzar only from hear- 
say. In the verse referred to, Belshazzar merely says that he had 
heard regarding Daniel that he was one of the Jews who had been 
carried captive by his father Nebuchadnezzar. But the carrying 
away of Daniel and of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar took place, as 
to its beginning, before he had ascended the throne, and as to its 
end (under Zedekiah), during the first half of his reign, when his 
eldest son might be yet a mere youth. That Belshazzar knew 
about Nebuchadnezzar not from hearsay merely, but that he knew 
from personal knowledge about his madness, Daniel tells him to 
his face, ver. 22. 

Finally, the identification of Labosordacus, = Nebo-Sadrach, 
with Belshazzar has more appearance than truth. el is not like 
Nebo in the sense that both names denote one and the same god ; 
but Bel is the Jupiter of the Babylonians, and Nebo the Merenry. 
Also the names of the two kings, as found on the inscriptions, 
are quite different. For the name AaSoadpdayos (Joseph. Ant.) 
Berosus uses AaBopocodpyodos, and Abydenus (Euseb. prep. ev. 
ix. 41) AaBaccdpackos; in the Chron. arm. it is Labossorakos, 
and Syncellus has AaBoodpoyos. These names do not represent 
Nebo-Sadrach, but that used by Berosus corresponds to the native 
Chaldee Nabu-ur-uzuurkud, the others point to Nabu-surusk or 
-suruk, and show the component parts contained in the name Nabu- 
kudrussur in inverted order,—at least they are very nearly related 
to this name. Belshazzar, on the contrary, is found in the Inscrip- 
tion published by Oppert (Duncker, p. 720) written Belsarrusur. 
In this Inscription Nabonetus names Belsarrusur the offspring of 
his heart. If we therefore consider that Nabonnedus represents 
himself as carrying forward and completing the work begun by 
Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon, the supposition presses itself upon us, 
that also in regard to the name which he gave to his son, who was 
eventually his successor on the throne, he trod in the footsteps of 
the celebrated founder of the Babylonian monarchy. Conse- 
quently these Inscriptions would indicate that the Belshazzar (= 
Belsarrusur) of Daniel was the son of Nebuchadnezzar, and his 
successor on the throne. 

Thongh we may rest satisfied with this supposition, there are 
yet weighty reasons for regarding Belshazzar as the son and suc- 
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cessor of Nebuchadnezzar, who was put to death by his brother- 
in-law Neriglissar, and thus for identifying him with Evilmerodach 
(2 Kings xxv. 27; Jer. lii. 31). Following the example of Marsham 
in Canon chron. p. 596, this opinion is maintained among modern 
critics by Hofmann (Die 70 Jahre, p. 44 ff.), Hiivernick (NV. K. 
Unt. p. 71), Oehler (Thol. Litt. Anz. 1842, p. 398), Hupfeld 
(Exercitt. Herod. spec. ii. p. 46), Niebuhr (Ges. Ass. p. 91 f.), 
Ziindel (p. 33), Kranichfeld, and Kliefoth. In favour of this 
opinion we notice, first, that Belshazzar in the narrative of Daniel 
is distinctly declared to be the son and successor of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The statement of Berosus, that Evilmerodach managed 
the affairs of government dvouws cal acedyas, entirely harmo- 
nizes also with the character ascribed to Belshazzar in this chapter, 
while the arguments which appear to oppose the identity of the 
two are unimportant. The diversity of names, viz. that Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s successor both in 2 Kings xxv. 27 and Jer. fii. 31 is 
called 712 -, and by Berosus, Abydenus, and in the Canon of 
Ptolemy Everpapd8ovyos, Amilmarodokos, "INdoapovdapos (in 
the Canon only, written instead of ’IApagovdaxos), but by Daniel 
naNwa, is simply explained by this, that as a rule the Hastern 
kings had several names: along with their personal names they 
had also a surname or general royal name, the latter being fre- 
quently the only one that was known to foreigners; cf. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. Assurs u. Babels, p. 29 ff. In the name Evilmeredach, the 
component parts, J] (= El), i.e. God, and Merodach, recur in all 
forms. The first part was changed by the Jews, perhaps after the 
tragic death of the king, into Me, stuléus (after Ps. liii. 2); while 
Daniel, living at the Babylonian court, transmits the name Bel- 
shazzar, formed after the name of the god Bel, which was there 
used. Moreover the kind benevolent conduct of Evilmerodach 
towards king Jehoiachin, who was languishing in prison, does not 
stand in contradiction to the vileness of his character, as testified 
to by Berosus; for even an unrighteous, godless ruler can be just 
and good in certain instances. Moreover thie circumstance that, 
according to the Canon of Ptolemy, Evilmerodach ruled two years, 
while, on the contrary, in Dan. viii.1 mention is made of the third 
year of the reign of Belshazzar, forms no inexplicable discrepancy. 
Without resorting to Syncellus, who in his Canon attributes to him 
three years, since the numbers mentioned in this Canon contain 
many errors, the discrepancy may be explained from the custom 
prevalent in the books of Kings of reckoning the duration of the 
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reign of a king only in full years, without reference to the months 
that may be wanting or that may exceed. According to this 
usage, the reign might extend to only two full years if it began 
about the middle of the calendar year, but might extend into three 
calendar years, and thus be reckoned as three years, if the year of 
the commencement of it and the year in which it ended were 
reckoned according to the calendar. On the other side, it is 
conceivable that Evilmerodach reigned a few weeks, or even 
months, beyond two years, which were in the reckoning of the 
duration of his reign not counted to him, but to his successor. 
Ptolemy has without doubt observed this procedure in his astro- 
nomical Canon, since he reckons to all rulers only full years. 
Thus there is no doubt of any importance in opposition to the view 
that Belshazzar was identical with Evilmerodach, the son and suc- 
cessor of Nebuchadnezzar. 

With the removal of the historical difficulty lying in the name 
Belshazzar the historical credibility of the principal contents of 
this narrative is at the same time established. And this so much 
the more snrely, as the opponents of the genuineness are not in a 
position to find, in behalf of their assertion that this history is a 
fiction, a situation from which this fiction framed for a purpose 
can be comprehended in the actions of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
in the relations of the times of the Maccabees. According to 
Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., and Bleek, the author sought on the one 
hand to represent to the Syrian prince in the fate of Belshazzar 
how great a judgment from God threatened him on account of his 
wickedness in profaning the temple, and on the other, to glorify 
Daniel the Jew by presenting him after the type of Joseph. 

But as for the first tendency (or purpose), the chief matter is 
wholly wanting, viz. the profanation of the holy vessels of the 
temple by Antiochns on the occasion of a festival, which in this 
chapter forms the chief part of the wickedness for which Bel- 
shazzar brings upon himself the judgment of God. Of Antiochus 
Epiphanes it is only related that he plundered the temple at Jeru- 
salem in order that he might meet his financial necessities, while 
on the other hand the carrying away by Nebuchadnezzar of the 


vessels belonging to the temple (Dan. i. 2) is represented as a pro- 
vidence of God.’ 


2 According to Bleek and v. Leng., this narrative must have in view 1 Macc. 
i. 21 ff. and 2 Mace. v. 16 ff., where it is related of Antiochus as something in 
vbe highest degree vicious, that he entered into the temple at J erusalem, and 
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As regards the second tendency of the composition, the glori- 
fying of Daniel after the type of Joseph, Kliefoth rightly remarks: 
“The comparison of Daniel with Joseph rests on hastily collected 
indefinite resemblances, along with which there are also found as 
many contrasts.” The resemblances reduce themselves to these : 
that Daniel was adorned by the king with a golden chain about his 
neck and raised to the highest office of state for his interpretation 
of the mysterious writing, as Joseph had been for the interpreta- 
tion of the dream. But on this Ewald? himself remarks: “The: 
promise that whoever should solve the mystery would be made third 
ruler of the kingdom, and at the same time the declaration in ch. 
vi. 3 (2), show that in the kingdom of Babylon there existed an 
arrangement similar to that of the Roman empire after Diocletian, 
by which under one Augustus there might be tliree Cesars. Alto- 
gether different is the old Egyptian law set forth in Gen. xli. 43 f., 
and prevailing also in ancient kingdoms, according to which the 
king might recognise a man as the second ruler in the kingdom, or 
as his representative; and since that mentioned in the book of 
Daniel is peculiar, it rests, to all appearance, on some old genuine 
Babylonish custom. On the other hand, the being clothed with 
purple and adorned with a golden chain about the neck is more 


with impure hands carried thence the golden basins, cups, bowls, and other holy 
vessels. But in spite of this wholly incorrect application of the contents of the 
passages cited, Bleek cannot but confess that the reference would be more dis- 
tinct if it were related—which it is not—that Antiochns used the holy vessels at 
a common festival, or at least at the time of offering sacrifice. Butif we look 
closely at 1 Mace. i. 21 ff., we find that Antiochus not only took away the utensils 
mentioned by Bleek, but also the golden altar, the golden candlestick, the 
table of shew-bread, the veil, and the crowns, and the golden ornaments that 
were before the temple, all which (gold) he pulled off, and took also the silver 
and gold, and the hidden treasures which he found; from which it elearly 
appears that Antiochus plundered the temple because of his pecuniary embar- 
rassment, as Grimm remarks, or ‘‘ for the purpose of meeting his financial 
necessities” (Grimm on 2 Macc. v.16). Hitzig has therefore abandoned this 
reference as unsuitable for the object assumed, and has sought the occasion for 
the fiction of Dan. v. in the splendid games and feasts which Antiochus held at 
Daphne (Polyb. xxxi. 3, 4). But this supposition also makes it necessary for 
the critic to add the profanation of the holy vessels of the temple at these feasts 
from his own resources, because history knows nothing of it. Polybius merely 
says that the expense of these entertainments was met partly by the plunder 
Antiochus brought from Egypt, partly by the gifts of his allies, but most of all 
by the treasure taken from the temple. 

1 P. $80 of the 3d vol. of the second ed. of his work, Die Prophetex des A. 
Bundes. 
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generally the distinguishing mark of men of princely rank, as 18 
seen in the case of Joseph, Gen. xli. 42.” : 

To this it must be added, that Belshazzar’s relation to Daniel 
and Daniel’s conduct toward Belshazzar are altogether different 
from the relation of Antiochus to the Jews who remained faithful 
to their law, and their conduct toward that cruel king. That the 
conduct of Belshazzar toward Daniel does not accord with the times 
of the Maccabees, the critics themselves cannot deny. Hitzig 
expresses his surprise that “the king hears the prophecy in a 
manner one should not have expected; his behaviour is not the 
same as that of Ahab toward Micah, or of Agamemnon toward 
Calchas.” Antiochus Epiphanes would have acted precisely as 
they did. And how does the behaviour of Daniel harmonize with 
that of Mattathias, who rejected the presents and the favour of the 
tyrant (1 Macc. ii. 18 ff.), and who put to death with the sword 
those Jews who were submitting themselves to the demands of the 
king? Daniel received the purple, and allowed himself to be 
adorned with a golden chain by the heathen king, and to be raised 
to the rank of third ruler in his kingdom. 

While thus standing in marked contrast to the circumstances 
of the Maccabean times, the narrative is perfectly consistent if 
we regard it as a historical episode belonging to the time of 
Daniel. It is trne it has also a parenetic character, only not the 
limited object attributed to it by the opponents of the genuineness 
—to threaten Antiochus Epiphanes with divine judgments on ac- 
count of his wickedness and to glorify Daniel. Rather it is for all 
times in which the church of the Lord is oppressed by the powers of 
the world, to show to the blasphemers of the divine name how the 
Almighty God in heaven punishes and destroys the lords of this 
world who proceed to desecrate and abuse that which is sacred, 
without taking notice of the divine warnings addressed to them on 
account of their self-glorification, and bestows honour upon His 
servants who are rejected and despised by the world. But when 
compared with the foregoing narratives, this event before us shows 
how the world-power in its development became always the more 
hardened against the revelations of the living God, and the more 


1 “Tn short, the whole accompaniments of this passage,” Kranichfeld thus 
concludes (p. 213) his dissertation on this point, “are so completely different 
from those of the Maccabean times, that if itis to be regarded as belonging 
peculiarly to this time, then we must conceive of it as composed by an author 
altogether ignorant of the circumstances and of the historical situation.” 
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ripe for judgment. Nebuchadnezzar demanded of all his subjects 
a recognition of his gods, and prided himself in his great power 
aud worldly glory, but yet he gave glory to the Lord of heaven 
for the signs and wonders which God did to him. Belshazzar 
knew this, yet it did not prevent him from blaspheming this God, 
nor did it move him to seek to avert hy penitential sorrow the 
judgment of death which was denounced against him. 


Vers. 1-4. The verses describe the progress of Belshazzar’s 
magnifying himself against the living God, whereby the judgment 
threatened came upon him and his kingdom. A great feast, which 
the king gave to his officers of state and to his wives, furnished 
the occasion-for this. 

The name of the king, nynvia, contains in it the two com- 
ponent parts of the name which Daniel had received (ch. i. 7), 
but without the interposed 8, whereby it is distinguished from it. 
This distinction is not to be overlooked, although the LXX. 
have done so, and have written the two names, as if they were 
identical, BaAtdcap. The meaning of the name is as yet unknown. 
an?, meal-time, the festival. The invitation to a thonsand officers 
of state corresponds to the magnificence of Oriental kings. Ac- 
cording to Ctesias (Athen. Deipnos. iv. 146), 15,000 men dined 
daily from the table of the Persian king (cf. Esth. i. 4). To 
account for this large number of guests, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that during the siege of Babylon by Cyrus a multitude of 
great officers from all parts of the kingdom had fled for refuge to 
Babylon. The number specified is evidently a round number, i.e. 
the number of the guests amounted to about a thousand. The 
words, he drank wine before the thousand (great officers), are not, 
with Hiavernick, to be explained of drinking first, or of preceding 
them in drinking, or of drinking a toast to them, but are to be 
understood according to the Oriental custom, by which at great 
festivals the king sat at a separate table on an elevated place, so 
that he had the guests before him or opposite to him. ‘The drink- 
ing of wine is particularly noticed as the immediate occasion of 
the wickedness which followed. 

Ver, 2. 8190 OVD, while he tasted the wine, i.e. when the wine 
was relished by him; thus “in the wanton madness of one excited 
by wine, Prov. xx. 1” (Hitz.). From these words it appears that 
Belshazzar commanded the temple vessels which Nebuchadnezzar 
had carried away from Jerusalem to be brought, not, as Hivernick 
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thinks, for the purpose of seeking, in his anxiety on account of the 
siege of the city, the favour of the God of the Jews, but to insult 
this God in the presence of his own gods. The supposition of 
anxiety on account of the siege does not at all harmonize with the 
celebration of so riotous a festival. Besides, the vessels are not 
brought for the purpose of making libations in order to propitiate 
the God to whom they were consecrated, but, according to the 
obvious statement of the text, only to drink out of them from the 
madness of lust. finv™, that they may drink ; 1 before the imperf. 
expresses the design of the bringing of the vessels. 2 MN’, to drink 
out of, as Gen. xliv. 5, Amos vi. 6. {23Y, the wives of the king; 
cf. Neh. ii. 6 with Ps. xlv. 10. phe, concubines ; this word stands 
in the Targg. for the Hebr. vine, The LXX. have here, and 
also at ver. 23, omitted mention of the women, according to the 
custom of the Macedonians, Greeks, and Romans (cf. Herod. v. 18; 
Corn. Nep. proem. § 6); but Xenophon (Cyr. v. 2.28) and Curtius 
(v. 1. 38) expressly declare that among the Babylonians the wives 
also were present at festivals. 

Ver. 3. xeon denotes the holy place of the temple, the inner 
apartment of the temple, as at 1 Kings vi. 3, Ezek. xli. 1. YAwN 
for YN’, with 8 prosthet., cf. Winer, chald. Gr. § 23, 1. : 

Ver. 4. In this verse the expression they drank wine is re- 
peated for the purpose of making manifest the connection between 
the drinking and the praising of the gods. The wickedness lay 
in this, that they drank out of the holy vessels of the temple of the 
God of Israel to glorify (N3¥, to praise by the singing of songs) 
their heathen gods in songs of praise. In doing this they did not 
only place “ Jehovah on a perfect level with their gods” (Hiver- 
nick), but raised them above the Lord of heaven, as Daniel (ver. 
23) charged the king. The carrying away of the temple vessels 
to Babylon and placing them in the temple of Bel was a sign of 
the defeat of the God to whom these vessels were consecrated (see 
under ch. 1.2); the use of these vessels in the drinking of wine at a 
festival, amid the singing of songs in praise of the gods, was accord- 
ingly a celebrating of these gods as victorious over the God of 
Israel. And it was nota spirit of hostility aroused against the 
Jews which gave occasion, as Kranichfeld has well remarked, to 
this celebration of the victory of his god; but, as the narrative 
informs us, it was the reckless madness of the drunken king and 
of his drunken guests (cf. ver. 2a) during the festival which Jed 
them to think of the God of the Jews, whom they supposed they 
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had subdued along with His people, although He had by repeated 
miracles forced the heathen world-rulers to recognise His omnipo- 
tence (cf. ch. ii. 47, iti. 32 f., iv. 14 [17], 31 [34], 34 [37]}). In 
the disregard of ihiese revelations consisted, as Daniel represents 
to Belshazzar (cf. ver. 18), the dishonour done to the Lord of 
heaven, although these vessels of the sanctuary might have been 
profaned merely by using them as common drinking vessels, or 
they might have been used also in religious libations as vessels 
consecrated to the gods, of which the text makes no mention, 
although the singing of songs to the praise of the gods along with 
the drinking makes the offering of libations very probable. The 
six predicates of the gods are divided by the copula 4 into two 
classes: gold and silver—brass, iron, wood and stone, in order to 
represent before the eyes in an advancing degree the vanity of 
these gods. 


Vers. 5-12. The warning signs, the astonishment of Belshazzar, 
the inability of the wise men to give counsel, and the advice of the 
queen. 

Ver. 5. Unexpectedly and suddenly the wanton mad revelry of 
the king and his guests was brought to a close amid terror by 
means of a warning sign. The king saw the finger of a man’s 
land writing on the plaster of the wall of the festival chamber, 
and he was so alarmed that his whole body shook. The snyu-~a 
places the sign in immediate connection with the drinking and the 
praising of the gods. The translation, in the self-same hour, is 
already shown to be inadmissible (see under cli. iii. 6). The 
Kethiv °PB (came forth) is not to be rejected as the indefinite 
determination of the subject, because the subject follows after 
it; the Kert 7252 is to be rejected, because, though it suits the 
gender, it does not in respect of number accord with the subject 
following. The king does not see the whole hand, but only 87) DB, 
the end of the hand, that is, the fingers which write. This immedi- 
ately awakened the thought that the writing was by a supernatural 
being, and alarmed the king ont of his intoxication. The fingers 
wrote on the plaster of the wall over against the candlestick which 
stood on the table at which the king sat, and which reflected its 
light perceptibly on the white wall opposite, so that the fingers 
writing could be distinctly seen. The feast had been prolonged 
into the darkness of the night, and the wall of the chamber was 
not wainscotted, but oniy plastered with lime, as such chambers are 
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found in the palaces of Nimrud and Khorsabad covered over only 
with mortar (cf. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon). 

Ver. 6. 820 (the king) stands absolutely, because the impres- 
dion made by the occurrence on the king is to be depicted. The 
plur. ‘nyt has an intensive signification: the colour of the counte- 
nance. Regarding ™, see under ch. iv. 33. The suffix to ‘2¥ is 
to be taken in the signification of the dative, since §2¥ in the Peal 
occurs only intransitively. The connection of an intransitive verb 
with the suff. accus. is an inaccuracy for which YAY, Ezek. xlvii. 7, 
and perhaps also "WY, Ezek. xxix. 3, afford analogies ; cf. Ewald’s 
Lehrb. § 315d. In ver. 9, where the matter is repeated, the harsh- 
ness is avoided, and miby is used to express the change of colour yet 
more strongly. The meaning is: “the king changed colour as to 
his countenance, became pale from terror, and was so unmanned 
by fear and alarm, that his body lost its firmness and vigour.” 
The bands or ligaments of his thighs (Y14, equivalent to the Hebr. 
myn) were loosed, t.e. lost the strength to hold his body, and his 
knees smote one against another. S228 with 8 prosth., for RAT, 
in the Targg. means the knee. The alarm was heightened by a bad 
conscience, which roused itself and filled him with dark forebodings. 
Immediately the king commanded the magicians to be brought, and 
promised a great reward to him who would read and interpret the 
mysterious writing. 

Ver. 7. Since there are in this verse only three classes of wise 
men named as ordered to come to the king, to whom he promised 
the reward for the reading and the interpretation of the writing, 
and in ver. 8 it is first stated that all the king’s wise men came, 
the probability is, that at first the king commanded only the three 
classes named in ver. 7 to be bronght to him. On this probability 
Kranichfeld founds the supposition that the king purposely, or with 
intention, summoned only the three classes named to avoid Daniel, 
whoin he did not wish to consult, from his heathen religious fear of 
the God of the Jews. But this supposition is altogether untenable. 
For, first, it does not follow from ch. viii. 27 that under Belshazzar 
Daniel was president over al] the wise men, but only that he was 
in the king’s service. Then, in the event of Daniel’s yet retaining 
the place assigned to him by Nebuchadnezzar, his non-appearance 
could not be explained on the supposition that Belshazzar called 
only three classes of the wise men, because the supposition that $3 
8379 1O°DN (all the king’s wise men) in ver. 8 forms a contrast to 
the three classes named in ver. 7 is nut sustained by the language 
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here used. But if by “all the wise men of the king,” ver. 8, we 
are to understand the whole body of the wise men of all the classes, 
and that they appeared before the king, then they must all have 
been called at the first, since no supplementary calling of the two 
classes not named in ver. 7 is mentioned. Besides this, the words, 
“the king spake to the wise men of Babylon,” make it probable 
that all the classes, without the exception of the two, were called. 
Moreover it is most improbable that in the case before us, where 
the matter concerned the reading of a writing, the O'MDIN, the 
magicians [Schriftkenner], should not have been called merely to 
avoid Daniel, who was their 22 (president) (ch. iv. 6 [9]). Finally, 
it is peychologieally altogether very improbable, that in the great 
agitation of fear which had filled him at the sight of the hand 
writing, Belshazzar should have reflected at all on this, that Daniel 
would announce to him misfortune or the vengeance of the God of 
the Jews. Such a reflection might perhaps arise on quiet delibera- 
tion, but not in the midst of agitating heart-anguish. 

The strange circumstance that, according to ver. 7, the king 
already promised a reward to the wise men, which presupposes that 
they were already present, and then that for the first time their 
presence is mentioned in ver. 8, is occasioned by this, that in ver. 7 
the appearing of the wise men is not expressly mentioned, but is 
naturally presupposed, and that the first two clauses of the eighth 
verse are simply placed together, and are not united to each other 
by a causal nexus. The meaning of the statement in vers. 7 and 
8 is this: The king calls aloud, commanding the astrologers, etc., 
to be brought to him; and when the wise men of Babylon came 
to him, he said to each of them, Whoever reads the writing, etc. 
But all the king’s wise men, when they had come, were unable to 
read the writing. As to the names of the wise men in ver. 7, see 
under ch. ii. 2. 17>" for 812", from SP, to read. As a reward, the 
king promises a purple robe, a gold chain for the neck, and the 
highest office in the kingdom. <A robe of purple was the sign of 
rank worn by the high ciicens of state among the Persians,—cf. 
Esth. viii. 15 with Xenophon, Anab. i. 5. 8,—and among the Selu- 
cide, 1 Mace. x. 20; and was also ainong the Medes the princely 
garb, Xen. Anab. i. 3. 2, it. 4. 6. DIN, Hebr. f2I8, purple, is a 
word of Aryan origin, from the Sanscrit rdga, red colour, with the 
formative syllables man and vat; cf. Gesen. Thes. Addid. p. 111 
seq. ‘V) "7 833201 does not depend on winds, but forms a clause by 
itself: and a chain of gold shall be about his neck. For the Kethiv 
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x2301 the Keri substitutes the Targum. and Syr. form 82°3'9/] (vers. 
7, 16, and 29), ie. the Greek pavdens, from the Sansc. mant, 
jewel, pearl, with the frequent formative syllable 4a in the Zend, 
whence the Chaldee word is derived; it signifies neck- or arm-band, 
here the former. The golden neck-chain (atpemtés xpvoeos) was 
an ornament worn by the Persians of rank, and was given by 
kings as a mark of favour even to kings, e.g. Cambyses and the 
younger Cyrus; cf. Herod. iii. 20; Xen. Anab. i. 1. 27, 5. 8, 
8. 29. 

It is not quite certain what the princely situation is which was 
promised to the interpreter of the writing, since the meaning of 
‘FPR is not quite clear. That it is not the ordinale of the number 
third, is, since Havernick, now generally acknowledged, because 
for tertius in Aram. ‘mon is used, which occurs also in ch. ii. 39. 
Hiavernick therefore regards ‘APA, for which RADA is found in vers, 
16 and 29, as an adjective formation which indicates a descent 
or occupation, and is here used as a nomen officii corresponding 
to the Hebr. whe, Gesenius and Dietrich regard ‘nen as only 
the singular form for on, and NAPA as the stat. abs. of nbp, third 
rank, Witzig would change ‘FPR into ‘nA, and regard NAPA as 
a singular formed from PNADR, as triumvir from triumrirorumn, and 
would interpret it by tp/tos adtds, the third (selbstdritt): as one 
of three he shall rule in the kingdom, according to ch. vi. 3. 
Finally, Kranichfeld takes nbn to be a fem. verbal formation 
according to the analogy of NON, "HN, in the sense of three- 
ruler-wise, and SFM for a noun formed from NNR, triumvir. 
Almost all these explanations amount to this, that the state- 
ments here regard the government of a triumvirate as it was 
regulated by the Median king Darius, ch. vi. 3 (2); and this 
appears also to be the meaning of the words as one may liter- 
ally explain ‘FOR and NADA, Regarding the Keri p>y see under 
ch. iv. 4, and regarding NW, under ch. iv. 15. 

As all the wise men were unable to read the writing, it has 
been thought that it was in a foreign language different from the 
usual language of Babylon, the knowledge of which could not 
legitimately be expected to be possessed by the native wise men ; 
and since, according to vers. 17, 24 f., Daniel at once showed his 
acquaintance with the writing in question, it has from this been 
coucluded that already the old Babylonians had handwriting corre- 
sponding to the later Syro-Palmyrenian inscriptions, while among 


the Hebrews to the time of the Exile the essentially Old-Pheenician 
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writing, which is found on the so-called Samaritan coins and in 
the Samaritan Scriptures, was the peculiar national style of writ- 
ing (Kran.). But this interpretation of the miracle on natural 
principles is quite erroneous. First, it is very unlikely that the 
Chaldean wise men should not have known these old Semitic 
characters, even although at that time they had ceased to be in 
current use among the Babylonians in their common writing. 
Then, from the circumstance that Daniel could at once read the 
writing, it does not follow that it was the well-known Old-Hebrew 
writing of his fatherland. “The characters employed in the 
writing,” as Hengstenberg has rightly observed (Beitr. i. p. 122), 
“must have been altogether unusnal so as not to be deciphered 
but by divine illumination.” Yet we must not, with M. Geier and 
others, assume that the writing was visible only to the king and 
Daniel. This contradicts the text, according to which the Chaldean 
wise men, and without doubt all that were present, also saw the 
traces of the writing, but were not able to read it. 

Ver. 9. By this not only was the astonishment of the king 
heightened, but the officers of state also were put into confusion. 
“Jn pwanve lies not merely the idea of consternation, but of 
confusion, of great commotion in the assembly” (Hitzig). The 
whole company was thrown into confusion. The magnates spoke 
without intelligence, and were perplexed about the matter. 

Not only was the tumult that arose from the loud confused 
talk of the king and the nobles heard by those who were there 
present, but the queen-mother, who was living in the palace, the 
wife of Nebuchadnezzar, also heard it and went into the banquet- 
ing hall. As soon as she perceived the canse of the commotion, 
she directed the attention of her royal son to Daniel, who in the 
days of his father Nebuchadnezzar had already, as an interpreter 
of dreams and of mysteries, shown that the spirit of the holy gods 
‘dwelt in him (vers. 10-12). 

Ver. 10. By xn379 interpreters rightly understand the mother 
of the reigning king, the widow of his father Nebuchadnezzar, 
since according to ver. 2f. the wives of the king were present at 
the festival, and the queen came before the king as only a mother 
could do. Among the Israelites also the mother of the reigning 
king was held in high respect; cf. 1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Kings xxiv. 
12,15; Jer. xiii. 18, xxix. 2. po 2222, by reason of the words, 
not: because of the affair, to which neither the plar. bp nor the 
gen. "NIN agrees. Instead of the Kethiv niooy the Kert has 
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mby, the later form. The queen-mother begins in an assuring 
manner, since she can give an advice which is fitted to allay the 
embarrassment. 

Ver. 11. Her judgment concerning Daniel is that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ch. iv. 5, 6 (8, 9); and that she states it in the same 
words leads to the conclusion that Nebuchaduezzar was her hus- 
band. The wab1 AN at the end of this verse may be an emphatic 
repetition of the foregoing 748 '3) R200 (Maur., Hitz.), but in 
that case 8292 would perhaps stand first. N29 is better inter- 
preted by Ros., v. Leng., Klief., and others as the vocative: thy 
father, O king, by which the words make a greater impression. 

Ver. 12. The remarkable endowments of Daniel are again 
stated (according to ver. 11) to give weight to the advice that 
he shonld be called in. The words from Wd [interpreting] to 
MP [doubts] are an explanatory parenthetical clause, after which 
the following verb, according to rule, joins itself to wna, In the 
parenthetical clause the nomen actionis MNN [showing] is used 
instead of the participle, whereby the representation of the con- 
tinued capability lying in the participle is transferred to that of 
cach separate instance ; literally, interpreting dreams, the explana- 
tion of mysteries and dissolving knots. The allusion of bP RID 
to IAD ‘IN “WP, ver. 6, is only apparent, certainly is not aimed 
at, since the former of these expressions has an entirely different 
meaning. nots stands figuratively for involved complicated 
problems. That Daniel did not at first appear along with the 
wise men, but was only called after the queen had advised it, is to 
be explained on this simple ground, that he was no longer president 
over the magicians, but on the occasion of a new king ascending 
the throne had lost that situation, and been put into another office 
(cf. ch. vili. 27). The words of the queen do not prove that Bel- 
shazzar was not acquainted with Daniel, but only show that he 
had forgotten the service rendered by him to Nebuchadnezzar ; for 
according to ver. 13 he was well acquainted with the personal 
circumstances of Daniel. 


Vers. 13-28. Daniel is summoned, reminds the king of his sin, 
aud reads and interprets the writing. 

The counsel of the queen was followed, and without delay 
Daniel was brought in. ov, ef. yn ver. 15, is Hebr, Hophal 


of oy = ddy, to go in, as AD, ch. iv. 33. The question of the 
King: Art thou Duniel. . .? did not expect an answer, and has 
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this meaning: Thou art indeed Daniel. The address shows tliat, 
Belshazzar was acquainted with Daniel’s origin, of which the 
queen had said nothing, but that he had had no official intercourse 
with him. It shows also that Daniel was no longer the president 
of the magicians at the king’s court (ch. ii. 48 f.). 

Ver. 14, cf. ver. 11. It is not to be overlooked that here Bel- 
shazzar leaves out the predicate holy in connection with pape (of 
the gods). 

Ver. 15. The asyndeton 8'2U8 is in apposition to N"2°30 as 
explanatory of it: the wise men, namely the conjurers, who are 
mentioned instar omnium. “| with the imperf. following is not 
the relative particle, but the conjunction that before the clause 
expressive of design, and the infinitive clause dependent on the 
clause of design going before: that you may read the writing to 
make known to me the interpretation. snp is not the mysterious 
writing = word, discourse, but the writing with tts wonderful origin ; 
thus, the matter of which he wishes to know the meaning. 

Vers. 16,17. The Kethiv 5217, ver. 16, is the Hebr. Hophal, 
as ch. ii. 10; the Keri bam the formation usual in the Chaldee, 
found at ch. iti. 29. Regarding the reward to Daniel, see under 
ver. 7. Daniel declines (ver. 17) the distinction and the place of 
honour promised for the interpretation, not because the former 
might be dangerous to him and the latter only temporary, as 
Hitzig supposes; for he had no reason for snch a fear, when he 
spoke “as one conveying information who had just seen the 
writing, and had read it and understood its import,” for the inter- 
pretation, threatening ruin and death to the king, could bring no 
special danger to him either on the part of Belshazzar or on that 
of his successor. Much rather Daniel rejected the gift and the 
distinction promised, to avoid, as a divinely enlightened seer, 
every appearance of self-interest in the presence of such a king, 
and to show to the king and his high officers of state that he was 
not determined by a regard to earthly advantage, and would un- 
hesitatingly declare the truth, whether it might be pleasing or 
displeasing to the king. But before he read and interpreted 
the writing, he reminded the king of the punishment his father 
Nebuchadnezzar had brought upon himself on account of his 
haughty pride against God (vers. 18-21), and them showed him 
how he, the son, had done wickedly toward God, the Lord of his 
life (vers. 22, 23), and finally explained to him that on this 
account this sign had been given by God (ver. 24). 
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Ver. 18. The address, Thou, O king, is here an absolute clause, 
and is not resumed till ver. 22. By this address all that follows 
regarding Nebuchadnezzar is placed in definite relation to Bel- 
shazzar. The brilliant description of Nebuchadnezzar’s power in 
vers. 18 and 19 has undeniably the object of impressing it on the 
mind of Belshazzar that he did not equal his father in power and 
majesty. Regarding 32 S2DY, see under ch. iii. 4, and with regard 
to the Kethiv PYSt, with the Keri }y't, see under ch. iil. 3. 81D is 
not from 89, to strike (Theodot., Vulg.), but the Aphel of §)n 
(to live), the particip. of which is ‘79 in Deut. xxxii. 39, contracted 
from 8°72, here the part. 87, in which the Jod is compensated by 
the lengthening of the vowel a. Accordingly, there is no ground 
for giving the preference, with Busxt., Ges., Hitz., and others, to 
the variant 8%, which accommodates itself to the usual Targum. 
form. The last clause in ver. 19 reminds us of 1 Sam. ii. 6, 7. 
In vers. 20 and 21 Daniel brings to the remembrance of Belshazzar 
the divine judgment that fell upon Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iv.). 0 
is not the passive part., but the perf. act. with an intransitive signi- 
fication; cf. Winer, § 22,4. APA, strong, to be and to become firm, 
here, as the Hebr. pn, Ex. vii. 13, of obduracy. 14, 3d pers. 
plur. impers., instead of the passive: they took awoy, for it was 
taken away, he lost it; see under ch. iii. 4, and Winer, § 49, 3. 
“wis also to be thus interpreted, since in its impersonal nse the 
singular is equivalent to the plur.; cf. Winer. There is no reason 
for changing (with v. Leng. and Hitz.) the form into, part. 
Peil. The change of construction depends on the rhetorical form 
of the address, which explains also the naming of the PY, wild 
asses, as untractable beasts, instead of 812 NVM (Leasts of the field), 
ch. iv. 20 (23). Regarding the Kethiv my, see under ch. iv. 14; 
and for the subject, cf. ch. iv. 22 (25), 29 (32). 

Vers. 22-24, Daniel now turns to Belshazzar. The words: 
forasmuch as thou, i.e. since thou truly knowest all this, place it 
leyond a doubt that Belshazzar knew these incidents in the life of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and thus that he was his son, since his grandson 
(daughter’s son) could scarcely at that time have been so old as 
that the forgetfulness of that divine judgment could have been 
charged against him as a sin. In the “i 72p ba, just because thou 
kuowest it, there is implied that, notwithstanding his knowledge of 
the matter, he did not avoid that which heightened his culpability. 
In ver. 23 Daniel tells him how he had sinned against the God of 
heaven, viz. by desecrating (see vers. 2 and 3) the vessels of the 
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temple of the God of Israel. And to show the greatness of this 
sin, he points to the great contrast that there is between the godg¢ 
formed of dead material and the living God, on whom depend the 
life and fortune of men. The former Belshazzar praised, the latter 
he had not honoured—a Litotes for had dishonoured. The descrip- 
tion of the gods is dependent on Dent. iv. 28, cf. with the fuller 
account Ps, cxv. 5 ff., exxxv. 15 ff., and reminds us of the descrip- 
tion of the government of the true God in Job xii. 10, Num. 
xvi. 22, and Jer. x. 23. NMR, ways, te. the destinies —To punish 
Belshazzar for this wickedness, God had sent the hand which wrote 
the mysterious words (ver. 24 cf. with ver. 5). 

Vers. 25-28. Daniel now read the writing (ver. 25), and gave 
its interpretation (vers. 26-28). The writing bears the mysterious 
character of the oracle. 78, Den, 82D (ver. 28) are partic. Peil, 
and the forms bon and 078, instead of pn and 08, are chosen on 
account of their symphony with Ny. [013 is generally regarded 
as partic. plur., but that would be ?'212; it much rather appears to 
be a noun form, and plur. of 013 = Hebr. 078 (cf. 1078, Zech. xi. 
16), in the sense of broken pieces, fragments, for O12 signifies to 
divide, to break in pieces, not only in the Hebr. (cf. Lev. xi. 4, 
Isa. lviii. 7, Ps. Ixix. 32), but also in the Chald., 2 Kings iv. 39 
(Targ.), although in the Targg. the meaning to spread out prevails. 
In all the three words there lies a double sense, which is brought 
out in the interpretation. 2, for the sake of the impression, or 
perhaps only of the parallelism, is twice given, so as to maintain 
two members of the verse, each of two words. In the numbering 
lies the determination and the completion, or the conclusion of a 
matter, a space of time. Daniel accordingly interprets §22 thus: 
God has numbered (22 for N39, perf. act.) thy kingdom, i.e. its 
duration or its days, M22¥M, and has finished it, i.e. its duration is 
so counted ont that-it is full, that it now comes to an end. In pF 
there lies the double sense that the word >pA, to weigh, accords with 
the Niphal of ODP, to be light, to be found light (cf. bpm, Gen. xvi. 
4). The interpretation presents this donble meaning: Thou art 
weighed in the balances (SnPpA) and art found too light (like the 
bpm). ‘YBN, wanting in necessary weight, i.e. deficient in moral worth. 
RADA, a perf. formed from the partic. Peil; cf. Winer, § 13, 2. 
As to the figure of the balance, cf. Job xxxi. 6, Ps. Ixii. 10 (9). 

For ?'015 (ver. 25) Daniel uses in the interpretation the sing. 
DB, which, after the analogy of °PR, may be regarded as partic. 
Peil, and he interprets it accordingly, so that he brings out, along 
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with the meaning lying in the word, also the allusion to oy? Per- 
sian; thy kingdom is divided, or broken into pieces, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. The meaning is not that the kingdom was 
to be divided into two equal parts, and the one part given to the 
Medes and the other to the Persians; but 018 is to divide into 
pieces, to destroy, to dissolve the kingdom. This shall be effected 
by the Medes and Persians, and was so brought about when the 
Persian Cyrus with the united power of the Medes and Persians 
destroyed Babylon, and thus put an end to the Chaldean kingdom, 
whereby the kingdom was transferred first to the Median Darius 
(ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), and after him to the Persian Cyrus. In the 
naming of the Median before the Persian there lies, as already 
remarked in the Introduction (see p. 47), a notable proof of the 
genuineness of this narrative, and with it of the whole book; for 
the hegemony of the Medes was of a very short duration, and after 
its overthrow by the Persians the form of expression used is always 
“ Persians and Medes,’ as is found in the book of Esther. 


Vers. 29 and 30. Daniel rewarded, and the beginning of the 
fulfilment of the writing. 

Belshazzar fulfilled the promise he had made to Daniel by 
rewarding him for reading and interpreting the writing. wizpm 
is not to be translated: (commanded) that they should clothe,—this 
meaning must be conveyed by the imperfect (cf. ch. ii. 49),—but: 
and they clothed him. The command was then carried out: Daniel 
was not only adorned with purple and with a golden chain, but was 
also proclaimed as the third ruler of the kingdom. The objection 
that this last-mentioned dignity was not possible, since, according 
to ver. 30, Belshazzar was slain that very night, is based on the 
supposition that the proclamation was publicly made in the streets 
of the city. But the words do not necessitate such a supposition. 
The proclamation might be made only before the assembled mag- 
nates of the kingdom in the palace, and then Belshazzar may have 
been slain on that very night. Perhaps, as Kliefoth thinks, the 
conspirators against Belshazzar availed themselves of the confusion 
connected with this proclamation, and all that accompanied it, for 
the execution of their purpose. We may not, however, add that 
therewith the dignity to which Daniel was advanced was again lost 
by him. It depended much rather on this: whether Belshazzar’s 
successor recognised the promotion granted to Daniel in the last 
hours of his reign. But the successor would be inclined toward its 
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recegnition by the reflection, that by Daniel’s interpretation of the 
mysterious writing from God the putting of Belshazzar to death 
appeared to have a higher sanction, presenting itself as if it were 
something determined in the councils of the gods, whereby the 
successor might claim before the people that his usurpation of the 
throne was rendered legitimate. Such a reflection might move 
him to confirm Daniel’s elevation to the office to which Belshazzar 
had raised him. ‘his supposition appears to be supported by ch. 
vi. 2 (1). 

Bleek and other critics have based another objection against 
the historical veracity of this narrative ou the improbability that 
Belshazzar, although the interpretation predicted evil against him, 
and he could not at all know whether it was a correct interpreta- 
tion, should have rewarded Daniel instead of putting him to death 
(Hitzig). But the force of this objection lies in the supposition 
that Belshazzar was as unbelieving with regard to a revelation from 
God, and with regard to the providence of the living God among 
the affairs of men, as are the critics of our day; the objection is 
altogether feeble when one appreciates the force of the belief, even 
among the heathen, in the gods and in revelations from God, and 
takes into consideration that Belshazzar perhaps scarcely believed 
the threatened judgment from God to be so near as it actually was, 
since the interpretation by Daniel decided nothing as regards the 
time, and perhaps also that he hoped to be able, by conferring 
honour upon Daniel, to appease the wrath of God.’ The circum- 
stance, also, that Daniel received the honour promised to him not- 
withstanding his declining it (ver. 17), can afford no ground of 
obiection against the truth of the narrative, since that refusal was 
only an expression of the entire absence of all self-interest, which 
' was now so fully established by the matter of the interpretation 
that there was no longer any ground for his declining the 
honours which were conferred upon him unsought, while they com- 
prehended in themselves in reality a recognition of the God whom 
he served. 

Ver. 80. With the death of Belshazzar that very night the 
interpretation given by Daniel began to be fulfilled, and this fulfil- 
ment afforded a certainty that the remaining parts of it would also 
sooner or later be accomplished. That this did not take place 

1“ Non mirum, si Baltasar audiens tristia, solverit premium quod pollicitus est, 


Aut enim longo post tempore credidit ventura que dixerat, aut dum Dei prophetam 
honorat, sperot se veniam consecuturum.”—JEROME. 
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immediately, we have already shown in our preliminary remarks to 
this ehapter. 


CHAP. VI. DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS. 


Darius, the king of the Medes, had it in view to place Daniel as 
chief officer over the whole of his realm, and thereby he awakened 
against Daniel (vers. 1-6 [eh. v. 31-vi. 5]) the envy of the high 
officers of state. In order to frustrate the king’s intention and to 
set Daniel aside, they procured an edict from Darius, whieh for- 
bade for the space of thirty days, on the pain of death, prayer to be 
offered to any god or man, except to the king (vers. 7 [6]-10 [9]). 
Daniel, however, notwithstanding this, continued, aecording to his 
usual eustom, to open the windows of bis upper room, and there 
to pray to God three times a day. His conduct was watched, and 
he was accused of violating the king’s ediet, and thus he brought 
upon himself the threatened punishment of being thrown into the 
den of lions (vers. 11 [10]-18 [17]). But he remained uninjured 
among the lions; whereupon the king on the following morning 
eaused him to be bronglit out of the den, and his malicious accusers 
to be thrown into it (vers. 19 {18]-25 [24]), and then by an edict 
he commanded his subjects to reverence the God of Daniel, who 
did wonders (vers. 26 [25]-28 [27]). As a consequence of this, 
Daniel prospered during the reign of Darius and of Cyrus the 
Persian (ver. 29 [28]). 

From the historie statement of this chapter, that Darius the 
Mede took the Chaldean kingdom when he was about sixty-two 
years old (ver. 1 [ch. v. 31]), taken in connection with the closing 
remark (ver. 29 [28]) that it went well with Daniel during the 
reign of Darius and of Cyrus the Persian, it appears that the 
Chaldean kingdom, after its overthrow by the Medes and Persians, 
did not immediately pass into the hands of Cyrus, but that between 
the last of the Chaldean kings who lost the kingdom and the reign 
of Cyrus the Persian, Darius, deseended from a Median family, 
held the reins of government, and that not till after him did Cyrus 
mount the throne of the Chaldean kingdom, which had been sub- 
dued by the Medes and Persians, This Median Darius was a son 
of Ahasuerus (ch. ix. 1), of the seed of the Medes; and aceording 
to eh. xi. 1, the angel Gabriel stood by him in his first year, wiih: 
ean mean no more than that the Babylonian kingdom was not taken 
without divine assistance, 
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This Darius the Mede and his reign are not distinctly noticed 
by profane historians. Hence the modern critics have altogether 
denied his existence, or at least have called it in question, and 
have thence derived an argument against the historical veracity of 
the whole narrative. 

According to Berosus and Abydenus (Fragmenta, see p. 163), 
Nabonnedus, the last Babylonian king, was, after the taking of 
Babylon, besieged by Cyrus in Borsippa, where he was taken 
prisoner, and then banished to Carmania. After this Cyrus 
reigned, as Alex. Polyhistor says, nine years over Babylon; while 
in the Fragments preserved by Eusebius in his Chron. Armen., to 
the statement that Cyrus conferred on him (i.e. Nabonet), when 
he had obtained possession of Babylon, the margraviate of the 
province of Carmania, it is added, “ Darius the king removed 
(him) a little out of the country.” Also in the astronomical Canon 
of Ptolemy, Nabonadius the Babylonian is at once followed by the 
list of Persian kings, beginning with Kdpos, who reigned nine 
years. 

When we compare with this the accounts given by the Greck 
historians, we find that Herodotus (i. 96-103, 106 ff.) makes men- 
tion of a succession of Median kings: Dejoces, Phraortes, Cyaxares, 
and Astyages. The last named, who had no male descendants, 
had a daughter, Mandane, married to a Persian Cambyses. Cyrns 
sprung from this marriage. Astyages, moved with fear lest this 
son of his daughter should rob him of his throne, sought to put 
him to death, but his design was frustrated. When Cyrus had 
reached manhood, Harpagus, an officer of the court of Astyages, 
who out of revenge had formed a conspiracy against him, called 
upon him at the head of the Persians to take the kingdom from his 
grandfather Astyages. Cyrus obeyed, moved the Persians to revolt 
from the Medes, attacked Astyages at Pasargada, and took him 
prisoner, but acted kindly toward him till his death; after which he 
became king over the realm of the Medes and Persians, and as such 
destroyed first the Lydian, and then the Babylonian kingdom. He 
conquered the Babylonian king, Labynetus the younger, in battle, 
and then besieged Babylon; and during a nocturnal festival of the 
Babylonians he penetrated the city by damming off the water of 
the Euphrates, and took it. Polyzenus, Justin, and others follow 
in its details this very fabulous narrative, which is adorned with 
dreams and fictitious incidents. Ctesias also, who records traditions 
of ‘the early history of Media altogether departing from Herodotus, 
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and who names nine kings, yet agrees with Herodotus in this, that 
Cyrus overcame Astyages and dethroned him. Cf. the different 
accounts given by Greek writers regarding the overthrow of the 
Median dominion by the Persians in M. Dancker’s Ges. d. Alterth. 
ii. p. 634 ff., 3d ed. ; 
Xenophon in the Cyropedia reports somewhat otherwise re- 
garding Cyrus. According to him, the Median king Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares 1., gave his daughter Mandane in marriage to 
Cambyses, the Persian king, who was under the Median supremacy, 
and that Cyrus was born of this marriage (i. 2.1). When Cyrus 
arrived at man’s estate Astyages died, and was succeeded on the 
Median throne by his son Cyaxares 11., the brother of Mandane 
(i. 5. 2), When, after this, the Lydian king Croesus concluded a 
covenant with the king of the Assyrians (Babylonians) having in 
view the overthrow of the Medes and Persians, Cyrus received the 
command of the united army of the Medes and Persians (iii. 3. 
20 ff.) ; and when, after a victorious battle, Cyaxares was unwilling 
to proceed further, Cyrus carried forward the war by his permission, 
and destroyed the host of Croesus and the Assyrians, on hearing of 
which, Cyaxares, who had spent the night at a riotous banquet, fell 
into a passion, wrote a threatening letter to Cyrus, and ordered 
the Medes to be recalled (iv. 5.18). But when they declared, on 
the statement given by Cyrus, their desire to remain with him 
(iv. 5. 18), Cyras entered on the war against Babylon inde- 
pendently of Cyaxares (v. 3.1). Having driven the Babylonian 
king back upon his capital, he sent a message to Cyaxares, desiring 
him to come that he might decide regarding the vanquished and 
regarding the continuance of the war (v. 5. 1). Inasmuch as 
all the Medes and the confederated nations adhered to Cyrus, 
Cyaxares was under the necessity of taking this step. He came to 
the camp of Cyrus, who exhibited to him his power by reviewing 
before him his whole host; he then treated him kindly, and sup- 
plied him richly from the stores of the plunder he had taken (.. 
5.1 ff.). After this the war against Babylouia was carried on in 
such a way, that Cyaxares, sitting on the Median throne, presided 
over the councils of war, but Cyrus, as general, had the conduct 
of it (vi. 1. 6); and after he had conquered Sardes, taken Croesus 
the king prisoner (vii. 2. 1), and then vanquished Hither Asia, 
he returned to Babylon (vii. 4. 17), and during a nocturnal festival 
of the Babylonians took the city, whereupon the king of Babylon 
was slain (vil. 5. 15-33). After the conquest of Babylon the army 
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regarded Cyrus as king, and he began to conduct his affairs as if 
he were king (vii. 5. 37); but he went however to Media, to pre- 
sent himself before Cyaxares. He brought presents to him, and 
showed him that there was a house and palace ready for him in 
Babylon, where he might reside when he went thither’ (viii. 5. 
17f.). Cyaxares gave him his daughter to wife, and along with 
her, as her dowry, the whole of Media, for he had no son (viii. 5. 
19). Cyrus now went first to Persia, and arranged that his father 
Cambyses should retain the sovereignty of it so long as he lived, and 
that then it should fall to him. He then returned to Media, and 
married the daughter of Cyaxares (viii. 5. 28). He next went to 
Babylon, and placed satraps over the subjugated peoples, etc. (viii. 
6.1), and so arranged that he spent the winter in Babylon, the 
spring in Susa, and the summer in Ecbatana (viil. 6.22). Having 
reached an advanced old age, he came for the seventh time during 
his reign to Persia, and died there, after he had appointed his son 
Cambyses as his successor (viii. 7. 1 ff.). 

This narrative by Xenophon varies from that of Herodotus in 
the following principal points: —(1) According to Herodotns, the line 
of Median kings closes with Astyages, who had no son; Xenophon, 
on the contrary, speaks of Astyages as having been succeeded by 
his son Cyaxares on the throne. (2) According to Herodotus, Cyrus 
was related to the Median royal house only as being the son of the 
daughter of Astyages, and had a claim to the Median throne only 
as being the grandson of Astyages; Xenophon, on the other hand, 
says that he was related to the royal house of Media, not only as 
being the grandson of Astyages and nephew of Cyaxares 11, but 
also as having received in marriage the daughter of his uncle 
Cyaxares, and along with her the dowry of the Median throne. 
(8) According to Herodotus, Cyrus took part in the conspiracy 
formed by Harpagus against Astyages, slew his grandfather in 
battle, and took forcible possession of the dominion over the 
Medes ; on the contrary, Xenophon relates that, though he was at 
variance with Cyaxares, he became again reconciled to him, and 
not only did not dethrone him, but permitted him to retain royal 
dignity even after the overthrow of Babylon, which was not 
brought about without his co-operation. 

Of these discrepancies the first two form no special contradic- 

1 The words are: or: olxos air tEnpnetvos ci'n ty BaBvaave nal dpysia, bras 
ty nod bray insioe Irby sis oinsia xareyecbas, on which L. Dindorf remarks, 
* olxog videtur esse domus regia, dpxsia officia palatina.” 
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tion. Xenophon only communicates more of the tradition than 
Herodotus, who, according to his custom, makes mention only of 
the more celebrated of the rulers, passing by those that are less 
so, and closes the list of Median kings with Astyages. Accord- 
ingly, in not mentioning Cyaxares 11., he not only overlooks the 
second relationship Cyrus sustained to the Median royal house, but 
also is led to refer the tradition that the last of the Median kings 
had no male descendant to Astyages. The third point only pre- 
sents an actual contradiction between the statements of Hero- 
dotus and those of Xenophon, viz. that according to Herodotus, 
Cyrus by force of arms took the kingdom from his grandfather, 
overcame Astyages in a battle at Pasargada, and dethroned him; 
while according to Xenophon, the Median kingdom first fell to 
Cyrus by his command of the army, and then as the dowry of his 
wife. Shall we now on this point decide, with v. Leng., Hitzig, 
and others, in favour of Herodotus and against Xenophon, and 
erase Cyaxares II. from the list not only of the Median kings, but 
wholly from the page of history, because Herodotus and Ctesias 
have not made mention of him? Has then Herodotus or Ctesias 
alone recorded historical facts, and that fully, and Xenophon in 
the Cyropedia fabricated only a padagogic romance destitute of 
historical veracity? All thorough investigators have testified to the 
very contrary, and Herodotus himself openly confesses (i. 95) that 
he gives only the sayings regarding Cyrus which appeared to hin 
to be credible; and yet the narrative, as given by him, consists 
only of a series of popular traditions which in his time were in 
circulation among the Medes, between two and three hundred years 
after the events. Xenophon also has gathered the historic ma- 
terial for his Cyropedia only from tradition, but from Persian 
tradition, in which, favoured by the reigning dynasty, the Cyrus- 
legend, interwoven with the end of the Median independence and 
the founding of the Persian sovereignty, is more fully transmitted 
than among the Medes, whose national recollections, after the ex- 
tinction of their dynasty, were not fostered. If we may therefore 
expect more exact information in Xenophon than in Herodotus, 
yet it is imaginable that Xenophon transformed the narrative of 


1 Solere Herodotum pretermissis mediocribus hominibus ex longa regum serie 
nonnisi unum allerumve memorare reliquis eminentiorem, et aliunde constat et 
ipsa Babylonie historia docet, et qua unius Nitocris regine mentionem injicit, 
reliquos reges omnes usque ad Labynetum, ne Nebucadnezare quidem excepto 
silentio transit (i. 185-187).—Ges. Thes. p. 350. : 
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the rebellion by Cyrus and his war against Cyaxares into that 
which he has recorded as to the relation he sustained towards 
Cyaxares, in order that he might wipe out this moral stain from 
the character of his hero. But this supposition would only gain 
probability under the presumption of what Hitzig maintains, if it 
were established: “If, in Cyrop. viii. 5.19, the Median of his own 
free will gave up his country to Cyrus, Xenophon’s historical book 
shows, on the contrary, that the Persians snatched by violence the 
sovereignty from the Medes (Anab. iii. 4. 7, 11, 12) ;” but in the 
Anab. lic. Xenophon does not say this, but (§ 8) only, dre apa, 
Miser thy dpynv édduBavov IIépca:.' Thus, supposing the state- 
ment that the cities of Larissa and Mespila were besieged hy the 
Persian king at the time when the Persians gained the supremacy 
over the Medes were historically true, and Xenophon communi- 
cated here not a mere fabulam ab incolis narratam, yet Xenophon 
would not be found contradicting his Cyropedia, since, as Kran. 
has well observed, “it can be nothing surprising that among a 
people accustomed to a native royal dynasty, however well founded 
Cyrus’ claim in other respects might be, manifold commotions and 
insurrections should arise, which needed to be forcibly suppressed, 
so that thus the kingdom could be at the same time spoken of as 
conquered,” 

Add to this the decisive fact, that the account given by Herod. 
of Cyrus and the overthrow of Astyages, of which even Duncker, 
p- 649, remarks, that in its prompting motive “it awakens great 
doubts,” is in open contradiction with all the well-established facts 
of Medo-Persian history. ‘“ All authentic reports testify that in 
the formation of Medo-Persia the Medes and the Persians are sepa- 
rated in a peculiar way, and yet bound to each other as kindred 
races. If Herod. is right, if Astyages was always attempting to 
take Cyrus’ life, if Cyrus took the kingdom from Astyages by 
force, then such a relation between the ‘Medes and Persians’ (as 
it always occurs in the O. T.) would lave been inconceivable; the 
Medes would not have stood to the Persians in any other relation 


1 Concerning the expression 2AcuPavov riv dpxjv, Dindorf remarks: * Ver- 
bum hoc Medos sponte Persarum imperio subjectos significat, quanquam reliqua 
narratio seditionem aliquam Larissensium arguere videatur. Igitur hic nihil est 
dissensionis inter Cyropediam et Anabasin. . . . Gravius est quod Xenophon 
statim in simili narratione posuit, ive dxbrevay thy dpydv dad Tlepoay Mado: 
Sed ibidem scriptor incolarum jfidem antestatur.” Thus the philologists are in 
their judgment of the matter opposed to the modern critics. 
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than did the other subjugated peoples, e.g. the Babylonians” 
(Klief.). On the other hand, the account given by Xenophon 
regarding Cyaxares so fully agrees with the narrative of Daniel 
regarding Darius the Mede, that, as Hitzig confesses, “ the identity 
of the two is beyond a doubt.” If, according to Ken., Cyrus con- 
quered Babylon by the permission of Cyaxares, and after its over- 
throw not only offered him a “residence” there (Hitzig), but went 
to Media, presented himself before Cyaxares, and showed him that 
he had appointed for him in Babylon ofxos xal dpxeia, in order 
that when he went thither efs olxeta xatdyeoO@ar, i.e. in order that 
when, according to Eastern custom, he changed his residence he 
might have a royal palace there, so, according to Daniel, Darius 
did not overthrow the Chaldean kingdom, but received it (ch. vi. 
1), and was made king (aeDH, ch. ix. 1), namely, by Cyrus, who, 
according to the prophecies of Isaiah, was to overthrow Babylon, 
and, according to Dan. vi. 29, succeeded Darius on the throne. 
The statement, also, that Darius was about sixty-two years old 
when he ascended the throne of the Chaldean kingdom, harmonizes 
with the report given by Xenophon, that when Cyaxares gave his 
daughter to Cyrus, he gave him along with her the kingdom of 
Media, because he had no male heir, and was so far advanced in 
years that he could not hope to have now any son. Finally, even 
in respect of character the Cyaxares of Xen. resembles the Darius 
of Daniel. As the former describes the conduct of Cyrus while he 
revelled in sensual pleasures, so Darius is induced by his nobles 
to issue an edict withont obtaining any clear knowledge as to its 
motive, and allows himself to be forced to put it into execution, 
however sorrowful he might be on account of its relation to Daniel. 

After all this, there can be no reason to doubt the reign of 
Darius the Mede. But how long it lasted cannot be determined 
either from the book of Daniel, in which (ch. ix. 1) only the first 
year of his reign is named, or from any other direct sources. 
Ptolemy, in his Canon, places after Nabonadius the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian for nine years. With this, the words of Xenophon, 
76 €Bdopov emi Tis abtot dpyijs, which by supplying é7os after 
88ouov are understood of seven years’ reign, are combined, and 
thence it is concluded that Cyaxares reisned two years. But the 
supplement of éros is not warranted by the context. The supposi- 
tion, however, that Darius reigned for two years over Babylon is 
correct. For the Babylonian kingdom was destroyed sixty-eight 
years after the commencement of the Exile. Since, then, the 
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seventy years of the Exile were completed in the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 f.; Ezra i. 1), it follows that 
Cyrus became king two years after the overthrow of Babylon, and 
thus after Darius had reigned two years. See at ch. ix. 1, 2. 

From the shortness of the reign of Darius, united with the 
circumstance that Cyrus destroyed Babylon and pnt an end to 
the Chaldean kingdom, it is easy to explain how the brief and not 
very independent reign of Darius might be quite passed by, not 
only by Herodotus and Ctesias, and all later Greek historians, but 
also by Berosus. Although Cyrus only as commander-in-chief of 
the army of Cyaxares had with a Medo-Persian host taken Baby- 
lon, yet the tradition might speak of the conquering Persian as the 
lord of the Chaldean kingdom, without taking at all into account 
the Median chief king, whom in a brief time Cyrus the conqueror 
succeeded on the throne. In the later tradition of the Persians,’ 
from which all the historians known to us, with the exception of 
Berosus, have constructed their narrative, the Median rule over 
the Chaldean kingdom naturally sinks down into an insignificant 
place in relation to the independent government of the conqueror 
Cyrus and his people which was so soon to follow. The absence 
of all notice by Berosus, Herod., and Ctesias of the short Median 
reign can furnish no substantial gronnd for calling in question the 
statements of Xen. regarding Cyaxares, and of Daniel regarding 
the Median Darius, although all other witnesses for this were 
altogether of no force, which is indeed asserted, but has been 
proved by no one.? 


1 ‘Ty the Babylonian tradition,” Kranichfeld well remarks, ‘‘ the memorable 
catastrophe of the overthrow of Babylon would, at all events, be joined to the 
warlike operations of Cyrus the conquering Persian, who, according to Xenoph., 
conducted himself in Babylon as a king (cf. Cyrop. vii. 5. 87), and it might be 
very indifferent to the question for whom he specially undertook the sivge. 
The Persian tradition had in the national interest a reason for ignoring alto- 
gether the brief Median feudal sovereignty over Babylon, which, besides, was 
only brought about by the successful war of a Persian prince.” 

2 Of these witnesses the notice by Abydenus (Chron. Armen., Euseb.) already 
mentioned, p. 164, bears in its aphoristic brevity, ‘‘ Darius the king removed 
him out of the land,” altogether the stamp of an historical tradition, and can 
be understood only of Darius the Mede, since Eusebius has joined it to the 
report regarding the dethroning of the last Babylonian king by Cyrus. Also, 
the often-quoted lines of /Eschylus, Pers. 762-765, 

Mijdos yelp yy 6 wparos qyenar orparov, 
"Andros 0 éxsivou mais Tod Epyou yuvoe . » ao 
Tpirog 3 dx’ abrod Kipos etdeiuan AVipy XT Ay 
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This result is not rendered doubtful by the fact that Xenophon 
calls this Median king Kua€dpys and describes him as the son of 
Astyages, while, on the contrary, Daniel calls him Darjawesch 
(Darius) the son of Ahasuerus (ch. ix. 1). The name Kvatapns 
is the Median Uwakshatra, and means autocrat ; "Aorudyns corre- 
sponds to the Median Ajisdahdka, the name of the Median dynasty, 
meaning the biting serpent (cf. Nieb. Gesch. Assurs, p. 175 f.). 
wAyNI, Aapeios, the Persian Darjawusch, rightly explained by Herod. 
vi. 98 by the word ép£eins, means the keeper, ruler; and Winns, 
Ahasverus, as the name of Xerxes, in the Persian cuneiform in- 
scriptions Kschajarschd, is certainly formed, however one may 
interpret the name, from Kschaja, kingdom, the title of the Persian 
rulers, like the Median “ Astyages.” The names Cyazares and 
Darjawesch ave thus related to each other, and are the paternal 
names of both dynasties, or the titles of the rnlers. Xenophon 
has commnnicated to us the Median name and title of the last 
king; Daniel gives, as it appears, the Persian name and title which 
Cyaxares, as king of the united Chaldean and Medo-Persian king- 
dom, received and bore. 

The circumstances reported in this chapter occurred, according 
to the statement in ver. 29a, in the first of the two years’ reign of 
Darins over Babylon. The matter and object of this report are 
related to the events recorded in ch. iii. As in that chapter 
Daniel’s companions are condemned to be cast into the fiery 
furnace on account of their transgression of the royal com- 
mandment enjoining them to fall down before the golden image 
that had been set up by Nebuchadnezzar, so here in this chapter 
Daniel himself is cast into the den of lions because of his trans- 
gression of the command enjoining that prayer was to be offered 
are in the simplest manner explained historically if by the work which the first 
Mede began and the second completed, and which yet bronght all the glory to 
the third, viz. Cyrus, is understood the taking of Babylou; according to which 
Astyages is the first, Cyaxares 11. the second, and Cyrns the third, and Zischylus 
agrees with Xenophon. Other interpretations, ¢.g. of Phraortes and Cyaxares I., 
agree with no single report. Finally, the Darics also give evidence for Darius 
the Mede, since of all explanations of the name of this gold coin (the Daric) its 
derivation from a king Darins is the most probable; and so also do the state- 
ments of the rhetorician Harpocration, the scholiast to Aristophanis Ecclesiaz. 
589, and of Snidas, that the Auperno/did not derive their name, as most suppose, 
from Darius the father of Xerxes, but from another and an older king (Darius), 
according to the declaration of Herodot. iv. 166, that Darius first struck this 


coin, which is not ontweighed by his scanty knowledge of the more ancient 
history of the Medes and Persians. 
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to no other god, but to the king only. The. motive of the accu- 
sation is, in the one case as in the other, envy on account of the 
high position which the Jews had reached in the kingdom, and the 
object of it was the driving of the foreigners from. their influential 
offices. The wonderful deliverance also of the faithful worship- 
pers of God from the death which threatened them, with the 
consequences of that deliverance, are alike in both cases. But 
along with these similarities there appear also differences altogether 
corresponding to the circumstances, which show that historical 
facts are here related to us, and not the products of a fiction formed 
for a purpose. In ch. iii. Nebuchadnezzar requires all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom to do homage to the image he had set up, 
and to worship the gods of his kingdom, and his command affords 
to the enemies of the Jews the wished-for opportunity of accusing 
the friends of Daniel of disobedience to the royal will. In ch. vi., 
on the other hand, Darius is moved and induced by his great 
officers of state, whose design was to set Daniel aside, to issue the 
edict there mentioned, and he is greatly troubled when he sees 
the application of the edict to the case of Daniel. The character 
of Darius is fundamentally different from that of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The latter was a king distinguished by energy and activity, a 
perfect autocrat; the former, a weak prince and wanting in energy, 
who allowed himself to be guided and governed by his state officers. 
The command of Nebuchadnezzar to do homage to his gods is the 
simple consequence of the supremacy of the ungodly world-power ; 
the edict extorted from Darius, on the contrary, is a deification of 
the world-power for the purpose of oppressing the true servants of 
God. The former command only places the gods of the world- 
power above the living God of heaven and earth; the latter edict 
seeks wholly to set aside the recognition of this God, if only for a 
time, by forbidding prayer to be offered to Him. This tyranny 
of the servants of the world-power is more intolerable than the 
tyranny of the world-ruler. 

Thus the history recorded in this chapter shows, on the one 
side, how the ungodly world-power in its progressive development 
assumes an aspect continually more hostile toward the kingdom of 
God, and how with the decrease of its power of action its hatred 
against the true servants of God increases; and it shows, on the 
uther side, how the Almighty God not only protects His worship- 
pers against all the intrigues and machinations of the enemy, but 
aiso requites the adversaries according to their deeds. Dar.iel was 
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protected against the rage of the lions, while his enemies were 
torn by them to pieces as soon as they were cast into the den. 

This miracle of divine power is so vexatious to the modern 
critics, that Bleek, v. Leng., Hitzig, and others have spared no 
pains to overthrow the historical trustworthiness of the narrative, 
and represent it as a fiction written with a design. Not only does 
the prohibition to offer any petition to any god or man except 
to the king for a month “not find its equal in absurdity,” but 
the typology (Daniel an antitype of Joseph!) as well as the 
relation to ch. iii. betray the fiction. Darins, it is true, does not 
show himself to be the type of Antiochus Epiphanes, also the 
command, vers. 27 and 28, puts no restraint in reality on those 
concerned; but by the prohibition, ver. 8, the free exercise of their 
religion is undoubtedly attacked, and such hostility against the 
faith found its realization for the first time only and everywhere 
in the epoch of Antiochus Epiphanes. Consequently, according 
to Hitzig, “the prohibition here is reflected from that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Macc. i. 41-50), and exaggerates it even to a carica- 
ture of it, for the purpose of placing clearly in the light the hate- 
fulness of such tyranny.” 

On the contrary, the advocates of the genuineness of Daniel 
have conclusively shown that the prohibition referred to, ver. 8, 
corresponds altogether to the religious views of the Medo-Persians, 
while on the other hand it is out and out in contradiction to the 
circumstances of the times of the Maccabees. Thus, that the edict 
did not contemplate the removal or the uprooting of all religious 
worship except praying to the king, is clearly manifest not only 
in this, that the prohibition was to be enforced for one month 
only, but also in the intention which the magnates had in their 
eye, of thereby effecting certainly the overthrow of Daniel. The 
religious restraint which was thus laid upon the Jews for a month 
is very different from the continual rage of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish worship of God. Again, not only is the cha- 
racter of Darius and his relation to Daniel, as the opponents 
themselves must confess, such as not to furnish a type in which 
Antiochus Epiphanes may be recognised, but the enemies of 
Daniel do not really become types of this tyrant; for they seek 
his overthrow not from religious antipathy, but, moved only by 
vulgar envy, they seek to cast him down from his lofty position in 
the state. Thus also in this respect the historical point of view 
of the hostility to Daniel as representing Judaism, is fundamen- 
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tally different from that of the war waged by Antiochus against 
Judaism, so that this narrative is destitute of every characteristic 
mark of the Seleucidan-Maccabee era. Cf. the further repre- 
sentation of this difference by Kranichfeld, p. 229 ff.—The 
views of Hitzig will be met in our exposition. 


Vers. 1-10 (ch. v. 31-vi. 9). Transference of the kingdom to 
Darius the Mede ; appointment of the regency ; envy of the satraps 
against Daniel, and their attempt to destroy him. 

The narrative of this chapter is connected by the copula’ with 
the occurrence recorded in the preceding; yet ver. 1 does not, as 
in the old versions and with many interpreters, belong to the fifth 
chapter, but to the sixth, and forms not merely the bond of con- 
nection between the events narrated in the fifth and sixth chapters, 
but furnishes at the same time the historical basis for the following 
narrative, vers. 2 (1)-29 (28). The statement of the verse, that 
Darius the Mede received the kingdom when he was about sixty- 
two years old, connects itself essentially with ch. v. 30, so far as 
it joins to the fulfilment, there reported, of the first part of the 
sacred writing interpreted by Daniel to Belshazzar, the fulfilment 
also of the second part of that writing, but not so closely that the 
designation of time, in that same night (ch. v. 30), is applicable 
also to the fact mentioned in ch. vi. 1 (v. 31), and as warranting 
the supposition that the transference of the kingdom to Darius the 
Mede took place on the night in which Belshazzar was slain. 
Against such a chronological connection of these two verses, ch. 
v. 80 and vi. 1 (v. 31), we adduce in the second half of ver. 1 
(ch. v. 31) the statement of the age of Darius, in addition to the 
reasons already adduced in p. 163. This is not to make it remark- 
able that, instead of the young mad debauchee (Belshazzar), with 
whom, according to prophecy, the Chaldean bondage of Israel was 
brought to an end, a man of mature judgment seized the reigns of 
government (Delitzsch) ; for this supposition fails not only with 
the hypothesis, already confuted, on which it rests, but is quite 
foreign to the text, for Darins in what follows does not show him- 
self to be a ruler of matured experience. The remark of Kliefoth 
has much more in its favour, that by the statement of the age it 
is designed to be made prominent that the government of Darius 
the Mede did not last long, soon giving place to that of Cyrus the 
Persian, ver. 29 (28), whereby the divine writing, that the Chaldean 
kingdom would be given to the Medes and Persians, was fully ac- 
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complished. Regarding Darjawesch, Darius, see the preliminary 
remarks. The addition of 82 (Kethiv) forms on the one hand 
a contrast to the expression “the king of the Chaldeans” (ch. v. 
30), and on the other it points forward to NYO78, ver. 29 (28); it, 
however, furnishes no proof that Daniel distinguished the Median 
kingdom from the Persian; for the kingdom is not called a Median 
kingdom, but it is only said of Darius that he was of Median 
descent, and, ver. 29 (28), that Cyrus the Persian succeeded him 
in the kingdom. In 32, he received the kingdom, it is indicated 
that Darius did not conquer it, but received it from the conqueror ; 
see p. 198. The 2 in 732 intimates that the statement of the age 
rests only on a probable estimate. 

Ver. 2 (1). For the government of the affairs of the kingdom 
he had received, and especially for regulating the gathering in of 
the tribute of the different provinces, Darins placed 120 satraps 
over the whole kingdom, and over these satraps three chiefs, to 
whom the satraps should give an account. Regarding N2B77¥n8 
(satraps), see at ch, ii, 2. P270, plur. of 2; 8270 has in the 
Semitic no right etymology, and is derived from the Aryan, from 
the Zend. sara, cara, head, with the syllable ach. In the Targg., in 
use for the Hebr. 2D, it denotes a president, of whom the three 
named in ver. 2 (1), by their position over the satraps, held the 
rank of chief governors or ministers, for which the Targg. use {270, 
while [270 in ver. 8 denotes all the military and civil prefects of the 
kingdom. 

The modern critics have derived from this arrangement for the 
government of the kingdom made by Darius an argument against 
the credibility of the narrative, which Hitzig has thus formulated : 
—According to Xenophon, Cyrus first appointed satraps over the 
conquered regions, and in all to the number of six (Cyrop. viii. 6, 
§ 1, 7); according to the historian Herodotus, on the contrary 
(iii. 89 ff.), Darius Hystaspes first divided the kingdom into twenty 
satrapies for the sake of the administration of the taxes. With 
this statement agrees the number of the peoples mentioned on the 
Inscription at Bisutun; and if elsewhere (Inse. J. and Nakschi 
Itustam) at least twenty-four and also twenty-nine are mentioned, 
we know that several regions or nations might be placed under one 
satrap (Herod. lc.). The kingdom was too small for 120 satraps 
in the Persian sense. On the other hand, one may not appeal to 
the 127 provinces (M219) of king Ahasuerus = Xerxes (Esth. i. 1, 
ix. 80); for the ruler of the 73" is not the same as (Esth. viii. 9) 
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the satrap. In Esth. iii. 12 it is the MMB, as eg. of the province 
of Judah (Hag. i. 1; Mal. i. 8; Neh. v. 14). It is true there 
were also greater provinces, such e.g. as of Media and Babylonia 
(Ezra vi. 2; Dan. ii. 49), and perhaps also pecha (7B) might be 
loosely used to designate a satrap (Ezra v. 3, vi. 6); yet the 127 
provinces were not such, nor is a satrap interchangeably called a 
pecha. When Daniel thus mentions so large a number of satraps, 
it is the Grecian satrapy that is apparently before his mind. Under 
Seleucus Nicator there were seventy-two of these. 

The foundation of this argument, viz. that Darius Hystaspes, 
“according to the historian Herodotus,” first divided the kingdom 
into satrapies, and, of course, also that the statement by Xenophon 
of the sending of six satraps into the countries subdued by Cyrus 
is worthy of no credit, is altogether unhistorical, resting only on 
the misinterpretation and distortion of the testimonies adduced. 
Neither Herodotus nor Xenophon represents the appointment of 
satraps by Cyrus and Darius as an entirely new and hitherto un- 
tried method of governing the kingdom; still less does Xenophon 
say that Cyrus sent in all only six satraps into the subjugated 
countries. It is true he mentions by name (viii. 6, 7) only six 
satraps, but he mentions also the provinces into which they were 
sent, viz. one to Arabia, and the other five to Asia Minor, with the 
exception, however, of Cilicia, Cyprus, and Paphlagonia, to which 
he did not send any Ilépeas catpdrras, hecause they had voluntarily 
joined him in fighting against Babylon. Hence it is clear as noon- 
day that Xenophon speaks only of those satraps whom Cyrus sent 
to Asia Minor and to Arabia, and says nothing of the satrapies of 
the other parts of the kingdom, such as Judea, Syria, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Media, etc., so that no one can affirm that Cyrus sent in 
all only six satraps into the conquered countries. As little does 
Herodotus, /.c., say that Darius Hystaspes was the jirst to intro- 
duce the government of the kingdom by satraps: he only says that 
Darius Hystaspes divided the whole kingdom into twenty dpyai 
which were called satpamyias, appointed dpyovres, and regulated 
the tribute; for he numbers these satrapies simply with regard to 
the tribute with which each was chargeable, while under Cyrus 
and Cambyses no tribute was imposed, but presents only were 
contributed. Consequently, Herod. speaks only of a regulation 
for the administration of the different provinces of the kingdom 
for the special purpose of the certain payment of the tribute which 
Darius Hystaspes had appointed. Thus the historian M. Duncker 
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also understands this statement; for he says (Gesch. des Alterth. 
ii, p. 891) regarding it:—“ About the year 515 Darius established 
fixed government-districts in place of the vice-regencies which 
Cyrus and Cambyses had appointed and changed according to 
existing exigencies. He divided the kingdom into twenty satrapies.” 
Then at p. 893 he further shows how this division also of the king- 
dom by Darius was not fixed unchangeably, but was altered accord- 
ing to circumstances. Hitzig’s assertion, that the kingdom was too 
small for 120 satrapies in the Persian sense, is altogether ground- 
less. From Esth. viti. 9 and ili. 19 it follows not remotely, that not 
satraps but the NinB represent the ni2"1. In ch. vill. 9 satraps, 
ning, and niy22 WY are named, and in ch. ili. 12 they are called the 
king’s satraps and nT by awx ning. On Esth. iii. 12 Bertheau 
remarks: “The pechas, who are named along with the satraps, 
are probably the officers of the circles within the separate satrapies;” 
and in ch. viii. 9 satraps and pechas are named as Nis"180 WY, Ze. 
presidents, superintendents of the 127 provinces of the kingdom 
from India to Ethiopia, from which nothing can be concluded 
regarding the relation of the satraps to the pechas. Berth. makes 
the same remark on Ezra viii. 36:—“ The relation of the king’s 
satraps to the pachkavoth abar nahara (governors on this side the 
river) we cannot certainly determine; the former were probably 
chiefly military rulers, and the latter government officials.” For 
the assertion that pecha is perhaps loosely used for satrap, but that 
interchangeably a satrap cannot be called a pecha, rests, unproved, 
on the authority of Hitzig. 

From the book of Esther it cannot certainly be proved that so 
many satraps were placed over the 127 provinces into which Xerxes 
divided the kingdom, but only that these provinces were ruled by 
satraps and pechas. But the division of the whole kingdom into 
127 provinces nevertheless shows that the kingdom might have 
been previously divided under Darius the Mede into 120 provinces, 
whose prefects might be called in this verse METIWAN, te. kschatra- 
pavan, protectors of the kingdom or of the provinces, since this title 
is derived from the Sanscrit and Old Persian, and is not for the 
first time used under Darius Hystaspes or Cyrus. The Median 
Darius might be led to appoint one satrap, i.e. a prefect clothed 
with military power, over each district of his kingdom, since 
the kingdom was but newly conquered, that he might be able at 
once to suppress every attempt at insurrection among the nations 
coming under his dominion. The separation of the civil govern- 
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ment, particularly in the matter of the raising of tribute, from thc 
military government, or the appointment of satraps of rév Sacpov 
AapPadvovtes, K.T.A. along with the dpovpapyos and the yArlapyor, 
for the protection of the boundaries of the kingdom, was first 
adopted, according to Xenophon l.c., by Cyrus, who next appointed 
satraps for the provinces of Asia Minor and of Arabia, which were 
newly brought under his sceptre; while in the older provinces 
which had formed the Babylonian kingdom, satrapies which were 
under civil and military rulers already existed from the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar; cf. Dan. ii. 3 ff. This arrangement, then, did 
not originate with Darius Hystaspes in the dividing of the whole 
kingdom into twenty satrapies mentioned by Herodotus. Thus 
the statements of Herodotus and Xenophon harmonize perfectly 
with those of the Scriptures, and every reason for regarding with 
suspicion the testimony of Daniel wholly fails. 

Vers. 2, 3 (1, 2). According to ver. 2, Darius not only ap- 
pointed 120 satraps for all the provinces and districts of his king- 
dom, but he also placed the whole body of the satraps under a 
government consisting of three presidents, who should reckon with 
the individual satraps. NY, in the Targe. XY, the height, with 
the adverb }2, higher than, above. YO 3T, to give reckoning, to 
account. PI, part. of Pl, to suffer loss, particularly with reference 
to the revenue. This triumvirate, or higher authority of three, 
was also no new institution by Darius, but according to ch. v. 7, 
already existed in the Chaldean kingdom under Belshazzar, and 
was only continued by Darius; and the satraps or the district 
rulers of the several provinces of the kingdom were subordinated 
to them. Daniel was one of the triumvirate. Since it is not men- 
tioned that Darius first appointed him to this office, we may cer- 
tainly couclude that he only confirmed him in the office to which 
Belshazzar had promoted him. 

Ver. 4 (3). In this situation Daniel excelled all the presidents 
and satraps. M¥IN8, to show one’s self prominent. Regarding his 
excellent spirit, cf. ch. v.12. On that account the king thought to 
set him over the whole kingdom, ¢.e. to make him chief ruler of 
the kingdom, to make him mba nywia (Esth. x. 3). Mwy for nvy, 
intrans. form of the Peal, to think, to consider about anything. This 
intention of the king stirred up the envy of the other presidents 
and of the satraps, so that they sought to find an occasion against 
Daniel, that he might be cast down. mY, an occasion ; here, as 
aitta, John xviii. 38, Matt. xxvii. 37, an occasion for impeachment. 
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xmndp a0, on the part of the kingdom, i.e. not merely in a political 
sense, but with regard to his holding a public office in the king- 
dom, with reference to his service. But since they could find no 
occasion against Daniel in this respect, for he was 12°72, faithful, 
to Le relied on, and no fault could be charged against him, they 
sought occasion against him on the side of his particular religion, 
in the matter of the law of his God, z.e. in his worship of God. 
Ver. 7 (6). For this end they induced the king to sanction 
and ratify with all the forms of law a decree, which they contrived 
as the result of the common consultation of all the high officers, 
that for thirty days no man in the kingdom should offer a prayer 
to any god or man except to the king, on pain of being cast into 
the den of lions, and to issue this command as a law of the Medes 
and Persians, ¢.e. as an irrevocable law. van, from vay to make a 
noise, to rage, in Aphel c. by, to assail one in a tumultuous manner, 
ae. to assault him. ‘These presidents and satraps (princes),” 
ver. 7 (6), in ver. 6 (5) designated “these men,” and not the whole 
body of the presidents and satraps, are, according to ver. 5 (4), 
the special enemies of Daniel, who wished to overthrow him. It 
was only a definite number of them who may have had occasion 
to be dissatisfied with Daniel’s service. The words of the text do 
not by any means justify the supposition that the whole council of 
state assembled, and in corpore presented themselves before the 
king (Hiavernick) ; for neither in ver. 5 (4) nor in ver. 7 (6) is 
mention made of all ($y) the presidents and satraps. From the 
fact also that these accusers of Daniel, ver. 25 (24), represent to 
the king that the decree they had framed was the result of a con- 
sultation of all the prefects of the kingdom, it does not follow that 
all the satraps and chief officers of the whole kingdom had come 
to Babylon in order, as Dereser thinks, to lay before the three 
overseers the annual account of their management of the affairs 
of their respective provinces, on which occasion they took counsel 
together against Daniel; from which circumstance Hitzig and 
others derive an argument against the historical veracity of the 
narrative. The whole connection of the narrative plainly shows 
that the authors of the acensation deceived the king. The council 
of state, or the chief court, to which all the satraps had to render 
an account, consisted of three men, of whom Daniel was one. But 
Daniel certainly was not called to this consultation; therefore 
their pretence, that all “ presidents of the kingdom” had con- 
sulted on the matter, was false. Besides, they deceived the king 


. 
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in this, that they concealed from him the intention of the decree, 
or misled him regarding it. OY'N8 means not merely that they 
consulted together, but it includes the result of the consultation : 
they were of one mind (Hitz.). 

Ver. 8. Nm370 "31D °3 does not denote the three presidents 
named in ver. 3 (2), but all the prefects of the kingdom, of whom 
there were four classes, as is acknowledged by Chr. B. Michaelis, 
though Hitz. opposes this view. Such an interpretation is required 
by the genitive 8239, and by the absence of 5s, or at least of the 
copula }, before the official names that follow; while the objection, 
that by this interpretation just the chief presidents who are prin- 
cipally concerned are omitted (Hitz.), is without foundation, for 
they are comprehended under the word 8210. If we compare the 
list of the four official classes here mentioned with that of the great 
officers of state under Nebuchadnezzar, ch. iii. 2, the naming of 
the 8210 before the S2BTIWNAN (satraps) (while in ch. iii. 2 they are 
named after them) shows that the N%20 are here great, officers to 
wlhiom the satraps were subordinate, and that only the three P20 
could be meant to whom the satraps had to render an account. 
Moreover, the list of four names is divided by the copula 4 into 
two classes. To the first class belong the 8°30 and the satraps; 
to the second the }"1295, state councillors, and the SNINB, civil pre- 
fects of the provinces. Accordingly, we will scarcely err if by 8130 
we understand the members of the highest council of state, by 871247 
the ministers or members of the (lower) state council, and by the 
satraps and pechas the military and civil rulers of the provinces. 
This grouping of the names confirms, consequently, the general 
interpretation of the xmapn 210 ba, for the four classes named 
constitute the entire chief prefecture of the kingdom. This inter- 
pretation is not made questionable by the fact that the [310 had 
in the kingdom of Darius a different position from that they held 
in the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar ; for in this respect each king- 
dom had its own particular arrangement, which underwent mani- 
fold changes according to the times. 

The infinitive clause 3) D*p NID? presents the conclusion arrived 
at by the consultation. N2d1 is not the genitive to 0°, but accord- 
ing to the accents and the context is the subject of the infinitive 
clause: that the king should appoint a statute, not that a royal statute 
should be appointed. According to the analogy of the pronoun and 
of the dimin. noun, the accusative is placed before the subject-geni- 
tive, as e.g. Isa. xx. 1, v. 24, so as not to separate from one another 

oO 
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the D°? ROP (to establish a statute) and the 7DN BPA (to make a 
firm decree). Ver. 9a requires this construction. It is the king 
who issues the decree, and not his chief officers of state, as would 
have been the case if NBDID were construed as the genitive to 
DYP. DP, manifesto, ordinance, command. The command is more 
accurately defined by the parallel clause "08 "2PM, to make fast, 
ie. to decree a prohibition. The officers wished that the king should 
issue a decree which should contain a binding prohibition, 7.2. it 
should forbid, on pain of death, any one for the space of thirty 
days, z.e. for a month, to offer any prayer to a god or man except 
to the king. Wis here not any kind of request or supplication, 
but prayer, as the phrase ver. 14 (13), ANWA NY3, directing his prayer, 


to the king, places together god and man, so that the king might not 
observe that the prohibition was specially directed against Daniel. 

Ver. 9. In order that they may more certainly gain their object, 
they request the king te put the prohibition into writing, so that 
it might not be changed, 7.e. might not be set aside or recalled, 
according to the law of the Medes and Persians, in conformity with 
which an edict once emitted by the king in all due form, te. given 
in writing and sealed with the king’s seal, was unchangeable; cf. 
ver. 16 and Esth. viii. 8, i. 19. Sayn ND “1, which cannot pass 
away, i.e. cannot be set aside, is irrevocable. The relative % refers 
to M1, by which we are not to understand, with v. Lengerke, the 
entire national law of the Medes and Persians, as if this were so 
unalterable that no law could be disannulled or changed according 
to circumstances, but M7 is every separate edict of the king emitted 
in the form of law. This remains unchangeable and irrevocable, 
because the king was regarded and honoured as the incarnation of 
deity, who is unerring and cannot change. 

Ver. 10. The king carried out the proposal. S1D¥) is explica- 
tive: the writing, namely, the prohibition (spoken of); for this 
was the chief matter, therefore S108 alone is here mentioned, and 
not also DY? (edict), ver. 8. 

The right interpretation of the subject-matter and of the 
foundation of the law which was sanctioned by the king, sets aside 
the objection that the prohibition was a senseless “ bedlamite” 
law (v. Leng.), which instead of regulating could only break up 
all society. ‘The law would be senseless only if the prohibition 
had related to every petition in common life in the intercourse of 
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civil society. Butit only referred to the religious sphere of prayer, 
as an evidence of worshipping God; and if the king was venerated 
as an incarnation of the deity, then it was altogether reasonable 
in its character. And if we consider that the intention of tho 
law, which they concealed from the king, was only to effect Daniel’s 
overthrow, the law cannot be regarded as designed to press Parsism 
or the Zend religion on all the nations of the kingdom, or to put 
an end to religious freedom, or to make Parsism the world-religion. 
Rather, as Kliefoth has clearly and justly shown, “the object of 
the law was only to bring about the general recognition of the 
principle that the king was the living manifestation of all the 
gods, not only of the Median and Persian, but also of the Baby- 
lonian and Lydian, and all the gods of the conquered nations. 
It is therefore also not correct that the king should be represented 
as the incarnation of Ormuzd. The matter is to be explained not 
from Parsism alone, but from heathenism in general. According 
to the general fundamental principle of heathenism, the ruler is 
the son, the representative, the living manifestation of the people’s 
gods, and the world-ruler thus the manifestation of all the gods 
of the nations that were subject to him. Therefore all heathen 
world-rulers demanded from the heathen nations subdued by 
them, that religious homage should be rendered to them in the 
manner peculiar to each nation. Now that is what was here 
sought. All the nations subjected to the Medo-Persian kingdom 
were required not to abandon their own special worship rendered. 
to their gods, but in fact to acknowledge that the Medo-Persian 
world-ruler Darius was also the son and representative of their 
national gods. For this purpose they must for the space of thirty 
days present their petitions to their national gods only in him as 
their manifestation. And the heathen nations could all do this 
without violating their consciences ; for since in their own manner 
they served the Median king as the son of their gods, they served 
their gods in him. The Jews, however, were not in the condition 
of being able to regard the king as a manifestation of. Jehovah, 
and thus for them there was involved in the law truly a religious 
persecution, although the heathen king and his satraps did not 
thereby intend religious persecution, but regarded such disobedi- 
ence as only culpable obstinacy and political rebellion.” * 


1 Brissonius, De regio Persarum prince. p. 17 sqq., has collected the testimonies 
of the ancients to the fact that the Persian kings laid claim to divine honour. 
Persas veges suos inter Deos colere, majestatem enim imperii salutis esse tutelam.' 
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The religious persecution to which this law subjected the J: ews 
was rendered oppressive by this: that the Jews were brought by it 
into this situation, that for a whole month they must either omit 
prayer to God, and thus sin against their God, or disregard the 
king’s prohibition. The satraps had thus rightly formed their 
plan. Since without doubt they were aware of Daniel’s piety, 
they could by this means hope with certainty to gain their object 
in his overthrow. There is no ground for rejecting the narrative 
in the fact that Darius, without any suspicion, gave their con- 
trivance the sanction of law. We do not need, on the contrary, 
to refer to the indolence of so many kings, who permit themselves 
to be wholly guided by their ministers, althongh the description 
we have of Cyaxares 11. by Xenophon accords very well with 
this supposition; for from the fact that Darius appears to have 
sanctioned the law without further consideration about it, it does 
not follow that he did not make inquiry concerning the purpose 
of the plan formed by the satraps. The details of the intercourse 
of the satraps with the king concerning the occasion and object 
of the law Daniel has not recorded, for they had no significance 
in relation to the main object of the narrative. If the satraps 
represented to the king the intention of compelling, by this law, 
all the nationalities that were subject to his kingdom to recognise 
his royal power and to prove their loyalty, then the propriety of 
this design would so clearly recommend itself to him, that without 
reflection he gave it the sanction of law. 


Vers. 11 (10)-25 (24). Daniels offence against the law; his 
accusation, condemnation, and miraculous deliverance from the den 
of lions; and the punishment of his accusers. 

The satraps did not wait long for Daniel’s expected disregard 
of the king’s prohibition. It was Daniel’s custom, on bended 
knees, three times a day to offer prayer to his God in the upper 
chamber of his honse, the window thereof being open towards 
Jerusalem. He continued this custom even after the issuing of 


Curtius, viii. 5. 11. With this cf. Plutarch, Themist. c. 27. And that this 
custom, which even Alexander the Great (Curt. vi. 6. 2) followed, was derived 
from the Medes, appears from the statement of Herodotus, i. 99, that Dejoces wepi 
iauréy oeuvvev, withdrew his royal person from the view of men. The ancient 
Egyptians and Ethiopians paid divine honours to their kings, according to Diod. 
Sic. i. 90, iii. 3,5; and it is well known that the Roman emperors required that 
their images should be worshipped with religious veneration. 
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the edict; for a discontinuance of it on account of that law would 
have been a denying of the faith and a sinning against God. On 
this his enemies had reckoned. They secretly watched him, and 
immediately reported his disregard of the king’s command. In 
ver. 11 the place where he was wont to pray is more particularly 
described, in order that it might be shown how they could observe 
him. In the upper chamber of his house cmby, Hebr. my, 1 Kings 
xvii. 19, 2 Sam. xix. 1), which was wont to be resorted to when 
one wished to be undisturbed, e.g. wished to engage in prayer (cf. 
Acts i. 13, x. 9), the windows were open, i.e. not closed with 
lattice-work (cf. Ezek. x]. 16), opposite to, ¢.e. in the direction 
of, Jerusalem. 72 does not refer to Daniel: he had opened 
windows, but to AND? : his house had open windows. If *? referred 
to Daniel, then the s3n following wonld be superfluous. The custom 
of turning in prayer toward Jerusalem originated after the build- 
ing of the temple at Jerusalem as the dwelling-place of Jehovah ; 
ef. 1 Kings viii. 33, 35, Ps. v. 8, xxviii. 2. The offering of 
prayer three times a day,—namely, at the third, sixth, and ninth 
hour, 7.e. at the time of the morning and the evening sacrifices 
and at mid-day,—was not first introduced by the men of the Great 
Synagogue, to whom the uncritical rabbinical tradition refers all 
ancient customs respecting the worship of God, nor is the opinion 
of v. Leng., Hitz., and others, that it is not of later origin than 
the time of the Median Darius, correct; but its origin is to be traced 
back to the times of David, for we find the first notice of it in 
Ps. lv. 18. If Daniel thus continued to offer prayer daily (NTiD= 
N19, ch. ii. 23) at the open window, directing his face toward 
Jerusalem, after the promulgation of the law, just as he had been 
in the habit of doing before it, then there was neither ostentation 
nor pharisaic hypocrisy, nor scorn and a tempting of God, as 
Kirmss imagines; but his conduct was the natural result of his 
fear of God and of his religion, under the influence of which he 
offered prayers not to make an outward show, for only secret 
spies could observe him when so engaged. “ Pap->2 does not 
mean altogether so as (Roseumiiller, v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig), but, 
as always, on this account because, because. Because he always did 
thus, so now he continues to do it. 

Ver. 12 (11). When Daniel’s enemies had secretly observed 
him praying, they rushed into the house while he was offering his 
supplications, that they might apprehend him in the very act and 
he able to bring him to punishment. That the act of watching 
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him is not particularly mentioned, since it is to be gathered from 
the context, does not make the fact itself doubtful, if one only does 
not arbitrarily, with Hitzig, introduce all kinds of pretences for 
throwing suspicion on the narrative; as eg. by inquiring whether 
the 122 satraps had placed themselves in ambush ; why Daniel had 
not guarded against them, had not shut himself in; and the like. 
wt, as ver. 7, to rush forward, to press in eagerly, here “ shows 
the greatness of the zeal with which they performed their business” 
(Kran.). 

Ver. 13 (12). They immediately accused him to the king. 
Reminding the king of the promulgation of the prohibition, they 
showed him that Daniel, one of the captive Jews, had not regarded 
the king’s command, but had continued during the thirty days to 
pray to his own God, and thus had violated the law. In this 
accusation they laid against Daniel, we observe that his accnsers 
do not describe him as one standing in office near to the king, but 
only as one of a foreign nation, one of the Jewish exiles in Baby- 
lon, in order that they may thereby bring his conduct under the 
suspicion of being a political act of rebellion against the royal 
authority. 

Ver. 15 (14). But the king, who knew and highly valued (cf. 
ver. 2 [1]) Daniel's fidelity to the duties of his office, was so sore 
displeased by the accusation, that he laboured till the going down 
of the sun to effect his deliverance. The verb vNa has an intran- 
sitive meaning: to be evil, to be displeased, and is not joined into 
one sentence with the subject N20, which stands here absolute; 
and the subject to *nioy wa is undefined: it, namely, the matter 
displeased him; cf. Gen. xxi. 11. >a oY corresponds to the Hebr. 
2» nw, Prov. xxii. 17, to lay to heart. The word 22, cor, mens, 18 


oe 


unknown in the later Chaldee, but is preserved in the Syr. jlo 


and the Arab. ae 


Ver. 16 (15). When the king could not till the going down 
of the sun resolve on passing sentence against Daniel, abont 
this time his accusers gathered themselves together into his pre- 
sence for the purpose of inducing him to carry out the threatened 
punishment, reminding him that, according to the law of the Medes 
and Persians, every prohibition and every command which the king 
decreed (BYP), ze. issued in a legal form, could not be changed, 
ae. could not be recalled, There being no way of escape out of 
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the diffienlty for the king, he had to give the command that the 
punishment should be inflicted, and Daniel was cast into the den of 
lions, ver. 17 (16). On the Aphel 170, and the pass. form (ver. 18) 
mind, see at ch. iii. 13. The execution of the sentence was carried 
out, according to Oriental custom, on the evening of the day in 
which the accusation was made, this does not, however, imply 
that it was on the evening in which, at the ninth hour, he had 
prayed, as Hitzig affirms, in order that he may thereby make the 
whole matter improbable. In giving up Daniel to punishment, the 
king gave expression to the wish, “ May thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, deliver thee!” not “ He will deliver thee;” for Darius 
could not have this confidence, but he may have had the feeble 
hope of the possibility of the deliverance which from his heart he 
wished, inasmuch as he may have heard of the miracles of the 
Almighty God whom Daniel served ia the days of Belshazzar and 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ver. 18 (17). After Daniel had been thrown into the lions’ 
den, its month was covered with a flat stone, and the stone 
was sealed with the king’s seal and that of the great officers of 
state, that nothing might change or be changed (N13 42) con- 
cerning Daniel (2%, affair, matter), not that the device against 
Daniel might not be frustrated (Hav., v. Leng., Maur., Klief.). 
This thonght required the stat. emphat. SM3¥, and also does not 
correspond with the application of a double seal. The old translator 
Theodot. is correct in his rendering: dws pi ddAoLwO} mpaypa 
év 7T@ Aavind, and the LXX. paraphrasing: éaes py dw addy 
(peytotavav) apO7 6 Aavinr, } 6 Bactreds adtoy dvacracn éx Tod 
Aaxxod. Similarly also Ephr. Syr. and others. 

The den of lions is designated by 823, which the Targg. use for 
the Hebr. ia, a cistern. From this v. Leng., Maur., and Hitzig 
infer that the writer had in view a funnel-shaped cistern dug out 
in the ground, with a moderately small opening or mouth from 
above, which could be covered with a stone, so that for this one 
night the lions had to be shut in, while generally no stone Jay on 
the opening. The pit also into which Joseph, the type of Daniel, 
was let down was a cistern (Gen. xxxvii. 24), and the mouth of 
the cistern was usually covered with a stone (Gen. xxix. 3; Lam. 
iii, 53). It can hence scarcely be conceived how the lions, over 
which no angel watched, could have remained in ‘such a subter- 
ranean cavern covered with a stone. “The den must certainly 
have been very capacious if, as it appears, 122 men with their 
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wives and children could have been thrown into it immediately 
after one another (ver. 25 [24]); but this statement itself only 
shows again the deficiency of every view of the matter,”—and thus 
the whole history is a fiction fabricated after the type of the history 
of Joseph! But these critics who speak thus have themselves 
fabricated the idea of the throwing into the den of 122 men with 
women and children—for the text states no number—in order 
that they might make the whole narrative appear absurd ; cf. what 
we have observed regarding this supposition at p. 208. 

We have no account by the ancients of the construction of 
lions’ dens. Ge. Hést, in his work on Fez and Morocco, p. 77, 
describes the lions’ dens as they have been found in Morocco. 
According to his account, they consist of a large square cavern 
under the earth, having a partition-wall in the middle of it, which 
is furnished with a door, which the keeper can open and close from 
above. By throwing in food they can entice the Hons from the 
one chamber into the other, and then, having shut the door, they 
enter the vacant space for the purpose of cleaning it. The cavern 
is open above, its mouth being surrounded by a wall of a yard and 
a half high, over which one can look down into the den. This 
description agrees perfectly with that which is here given in the 
text regarding the lions’ den. Finally, 823 does not denote com- 
mon cisterns, In Jer. xli. 7, 9, 83 (Hebr. 713) is a subterranean 
chamber into which seventy dead bodies were cast; in Isa. xiv. 15, 
the place of Sheol is called 313. No reason, therefore, exists for 
supposing that it is a funnel-formed cistern. The mouth (a33) of 
the den is not its free opening above by which one may look down 
into it, but an opening made in its side, through which not only 
the lions were brought into it, but by which also the keepers 
entered for the purpose of cleansing the den and of attending to 
the beasts, and could reach the door in the partition-wall (cf. Host, 
p- 270). This opening was covered with a great flat stone, which 
was sealed, the free air entering to the lions from above. This 
also explains how, according to ver. 21 (20) ff., the king was able 
to converse with Daniel before the removal of the stone (namely, 
by the opening above), 

Ver. 19 (18). Zhen the king went to his palace, and passed the 
night fasting: neither were any of his concubines brought before 
him; and his sleep went from him. The king spent a sleepless 
night in sorrow on account of Daniel. mb, used adverbially, in 
fasting, i.e. without partaking of food in the evening. MM, concu- 
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aan ee 
- bina; cf. the Arab. loo and lou, subigere feeminam, and Gesen. 


Thes. p. 333. On the following morning (ver. 20 [19]) the king 
rose early, at the dawn of day, and went to the den of lions, and 
with lamentable voice called to him, feebly hoping that Daniel 
might be delivered by his God whom he continually served. 
Daniel answered the king, thereby showing that he had been pre- 
served ; whereupon the king was exceeding glad. The future or 
imperf, Dip! (ver. 20) is not to be interpreted with Kranichfeld 
hypothetically, he thought to rise early, seeing he did actually rise 
early, but is used instead of the perf. to place the clause in relation 
to the following, meaning: the king, as soon as he arose at morning 
dawn, went hastily by the early light. 8213, at the shining of the 
light, serves for a nearer determination of the N12{DW3, at the 
morning dawn, namely, as soon as the first rays of the rising sun 
appeared. The predicate the living God is occasioned by the pre- 
servation of life, which the king regarded as possible, and probably 
was made known to the king in previous conversations with Daniel ; 
ef. Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxxiv. 3, 1 Sam. xvii. 36, etc. 

Ver. 22 (21) ff. In his answer Daniel declares his innocence, 
which God had recognised, and on that account had sent His angel 
(cf. Ps. xxxiv. 8, xci. 11 ff.) to shut the mouths of the lions; cf. 
Heb. x. 33. 81, and also (concluding from the innocence actually 
testified to by God) before the king, i.e. according to the king’s 
judgment, he had done nothing wrong or hurtful. By his trans- 
gression of the edict he had not done evil against the king’s person. 
This Daniel could the more certainly say, the more he perceived 
how the king was troubled and concerned about his preservation, 
because in Daniel’s transgression he himself had seen no conspiracy 
against his person, but only fidelity toward his own God. The king 
herenpon immediately gave command that he should be brought 
out of the den of lions. The Aph. 7023 and the Hoph. pba do 
not come from PD}, but from P22; the 4 is merely compensative. 
pd, to mount up, Aph. to bring out ; by which, however, we are not 
to understand a being drawn up by ropes through the opening of 
the den from above. The bringing out was by the opened passage 
in the side of the den, for which purpose the stone with the seals 
was removed. ‘To make the miracle of his preservation manifest, 
and to show the reason of it, ver. 24 (23) states that Daniel was 
found without any injury, because he had trusted in his God. 

Ver. 25 (24). But now the destruction which the accusers of 
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Daniel thonght to bring upon him fell upon themselves. The king 
commanded that they should be cast into the den of lions, where 
immediately, before they had reached the bottom, they were seized 
and torn to pieces by the lions. On sm DDN see at ch. iii. 8. 
By the accusers we are not (with Hitzig) to think of the 120 
satraps together with the two chief presidents, but only of a small 
number of the special enemies of Daniel who had concerned 
themselves with the matter. The condemning to death of the 
wives and children along with the men was in accordance with 
Persian custom, as is testified by Herodotus, iii. 119, Amm. Marcell. 
xxiii. 6. 81, and also with the custom of the Macedonians in the 
case of treason (Curtius, vi. ii.), but was forbidden in the law of 
Moses; cf. Deut. xxiv. 16. 


Vers. 26 (25)-29 (28). The consequences of this occurrence. 

As Nebuchadnezzar, after the wonderful deliverance of Daniel’s 
friends from the burning fiery furnace, issued an edict to all the 
nations of his kingdom forbidding them on pain of death from 
doing any injury to these men of God (ch. iii. 29), so now Darius, 
in consequence of this wonderful preservation of Daniel in the 
den of lions, gave forth an edict commanding all the nations of 
his whole kingdom to fear and reverence Daniel’s God. But as 
Nebuchadnezzar by his edict, so also Darius, did not depart from 
the polytbeistic standpoint. Darius acknowledged the God of 
Daniel, indeed, as the living God, whose kingdom and dominion 
were everlasting, but not as the only true God, and he commanded 
Him to be reverenced only as a God who does wonders in heaven 
and on earth, without prejudice to the honour of his own gods and 
of the gods of his subjects. Both of these kings, it is true, raised 
the God of Judea above all other gods, and praised the everlasting 
duration of His dominion (see ch. iii. 29, 32 [iv. 2 ]f., and ch. iv. 31 
[28] ff., vi. 27 [26] f.), but they did not confess Him as the one 
only God. This edict, then, shows neither the conversion of Darius 
to the worship of the God of the Jews, nor does it show intoler- 
ance toward the gods of his subjects. On ver. 26 (25) ef. ch. iii. 31 
(iv. 1). As Nebuchadnezzar, so also Darius, regarded his kingdom 
as a world-kingdom. On 27a (26) ef. ch. iii. 29. The reverence 
which all the nations were commanded to show to Daniel’s God is 
described in the same words as is the fear and reverence which the 
might and greatness of Nebuchadnezzar inspired in all the nations 
that were subject to him (ch. v. 19), which has led Hitzig justly 
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God) are saat used. God j is are ee as living (cf. ver. 21 a 
and eternal, with which is connected the praise of the everlasting 
duration a His dominion and of His rule in heaven and on earth ; 
ef. ch. ii. 44 and iii. 33 (iv. 8). The 7 after amad is not a con- 
junction, but is the relative, and the expression briefly denotes that 
Eis kingdom is a kingdom which is not destroyed; cf. ch. iv. 31 
(34). SBID TW, to the end—not merely of all heathen kingdoms 
which arise on the earth, i.e. to their final destruction by the king- 
dom of the Messiah, ch. ii. 44 (Kranichfeld), for there is no thought 
of the Messianic kingdom here at all, but to the end of all things, 
to eternity. In ver. 28 (27) this God is lauded as the deliverer 
and wonder-worker, because in the case of Danie] He had showed 
Himself as such; cf. ch. iii. 32. 7) 12, from the hand, i.e. from the 
power of ; cf. Ps. xxii. 21. 

Ver. 29 (28) closes the narrative in the same way as that 
regarding the deliverance of Daniel’s friends (ch. iii. 80); only it 
is further stated, that Daniel continned in office till the reign of 
the Persian Cyrus. By the pronoun 434, this Daniel, the identity 
of the person is accentuated: the same ‘Danie ane his enemies 
wished to destroy, prospered. From the repetition of mazpiga before 
wid it does not follow that Daniel separates the Persian kingdom 
from the Median; for 1200 here does not mean kingdom, but 
dominion, i.e. reign. The succession of the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian to that of Darius the Median does not show the diversity 
of the two kingdoms, but only that the rulers of the kingdom were 
of different races. 


CHAP. VII. THE VISION OF THE FOUR WORLD-KINGDOMS; THE 
JUDGMENT ; AND THE KINGDOM OF THE HOLY GOD. 


After presenting to view (ch. iil.-vi.) in concrete delineation, 
partly in the prophetically significant experiences of Daniel and 
his friends, and partly in the typical events which befell the world- 
rulers, the position and conduct of the representatives of the world- 
power in relation to the worshippers of the living God, there fol- 
lows in this chapter the record of a vision seen by Daniel in the 
first year of Belshazzar. In this vision the four world-monarchies 
which were shown to Nebuchadnezzar in a dream in the form of 
an image are represented under the symbol of beasts; and there is 
a further unfolding not only of the nature and character of the 
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four successive world-kingdoms, but also of the everlasting king- 
dom of God established by the judgment of the world-kingdoms. 
With this vision, recorded like the preceding chapters in the Chal- 
dean language, the first part of this work, treating of the develop- 
ment of the world-power in its four principal forms, is brought to 
a conclusion suitable to its form and contents. 

This chapter is divided, according to its contents, into two 
equal portions. Vers. 1-14 contain the vision, and vers. 15-28 
its interpretation. After an historical introduction it is narrated 
how Daniel saw (vers. 2-8) four great beasts rise up one after 
another out of the storm-tossed sea; then the judgment of God 
against the fourth beast and the other beasts (vers. 9-12); and 
finally (vers. 18, 14), the delivering up of the kingdom over all 
nations to the Son of man, who came with the clouds of heaven, 
Being deeply moved (ver. 15) by what he saw, the import of the 
vision is first inade known to him in general by an angel (vers. 
16-18), and then more particularly by the judgment (vers. 19-26) 
against the fourth beast, and its destruction, and by the setting up 
of the kingdom of the saints of the Most High (ver. 27). The 
narrative of the vision is brought to a close by a statement of the 
impression made by this divine revelation on the mind of the 
prophet (ver. 28).! 


Ver. 1. The time here indicated, “in the first year of Bel- 


1 According to the modern critics, this vision also is to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes; and, as von Lengerke says, the repre- 
sentation of the Messianic kingdom (vers. 13 and 14) is the only prophetic 
portion of it, all the other parts merely announcing what had already occurred. 
According to Hitzig, this dream-vision must have been composed (cf. ver. 25, 
viii. 14) shortly before the consecration of the temple (1 Macc. iv. 52, 59). 
On the other hand, Kranichfeld remarks, that if this chapter were composed 
during the time of the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘‘ then it would 
show that its author was in the greatest ignorance as to the principal historical 
dates of his own time ;” and he adduces in illustration the date in ver. 25, and 
the failure of the attempts of the opponents of its genuineness to authenticate 
in history the ten horns which grew up before the eleventh horn, and the three 
kingdoms (vers. 7f., 20). According to ver. 25, the blaspheming of the Most 
High, the wearing out of the saints, and the changing of all religious 
ordinances continue for three and a half times, which are taken for three 
and a half years, after the expiry of which an end will be made, by means 
of the judgment, to the heathen oppression. But these three and a half years 
are not historically proved to be the period of the religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘‘ In both of the books of the Maccabees (1 Mace. i. 54; 
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shazzar,” which cannot, as is evident, mean “shortly before the 
reign of Belshazzar” (Hitz.), but that Daniel received the follow- 
ing revelation in the course of the first year of the reign of this 
king, stands related to the contents of the revelation. This vision 
accords not only in many respects with the dream of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch. ii.), but has the same subject. This subject, however, 
the representation of the world-power in its principal forms, is 
differently given in the two chapters. In ch. ii. it is represented 
according to its whole character as an image of a man whose dif- 
ferent parts consist of different metals, and in ch. vil. under the 
figure of four beasts which arise one after the other out of the sea. 
In the former its destruction is represented by a stone breaking the 
image in pieces, while in the latter it is effected by a solemn act of 
judgment. This further difference also is to be observed, that in 
this chapter, the first, but chiefly the fourth world-kingdom, in its 
development and relation to the people of God, is much more clearly 
exhibited than in ch. ii. These differences have their principal 
reason in the difference of the recipients of the divine revelation : 
Nebuchadnezzar, the founder of the world-power, saw this power 
in its imposing greatness and glory ; while Daniel, the prophet of 
God, saw it in its opposition to God in the form of ravenous 
beasts of prey. Nebuchadnezzar had his dream in the second 
year of his reign, when he had just founded his world-monarchy ; 
2 Mace. x. 5) the period of the desecration of the temple (according to v. 
Leng.) lasted only three years; and Josephus, Ant. xii. 7. 6, speaks also of 
three years, reckoning from the year 145 Seleucid. and the 25th day of the 
month Kisleu, when the first burnt-offering was offered on the idol-altar 
(1 Mace. i. 57), to the 25th day of Kisleu in the year 148 Seleucid., when 
for the first time sacrifice was offered (1 Macc. iv. 52) on the newly erected 
altar.” But since the @aéavypa ipnwadcewe was, according to 1 Mace. i. 54, 
erected on the 15th day of Kisleu in the year 145 Seleucid., ten days before the 
first offering of sacrifice upon it, most reckon from the 15th Kisleu, and thus 
make the period three years and ten days. Hitzig seeks to gain a quarter of a 
year more by going back in his reckoning to the arrival in Judea (1 Macc. i. 
29, cf. 2 Macc. v. 24) of the chief collector of tribute sent by Apollonius. 
C. ven Lengerke thinks that the period of three and a half years cannot be 
reckoned with historical accuracy. Hilgenfeld would reckon the commence- 
ment of this period from some other event in relation to the temple, which, 
however, has not been recorded in history —¥From all this it is clear as noon- 
day that the three and a half years are not historically identified, and thus that 
the Maccahean pseudo-Daniel was ignorant of the principal events of his time. 
Just as little are these critics able historically te identify the ten kings (vers. 7 


aud 20), as we shall show in an Excursus on the four world-kingdoms at the 
close of this chapter. 
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while Daniel had his vision of the world-kingdoms and of the 
judgment against them in the first year of Belshazzar, i.e. Evil- 
merodach, the son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, when with 
the death of the golden head of the world-monarchy its glory began 
to fade, and the spirit of its opposition to God became more mani- 
fest. This revelation was made to the prophet in a dream-vision 
by night upon his bed. Compare ch. ii. 28. Immediately there- 
after Daniel wrote down the principal parts of the dream, that it 
might be publicly proclaimed—the sum of the things (Ee v8) 
which he had seen in the dream. “¥, to say, to relate, is not opposed 
to 203, to write, but explains it: by means of writing down the 
vision he said, i.e. reported, the chief contents of the dream, omit- 
ting secondary things, e.g. the minute description of the beasts. 
With ver. 2 Daniel begins his written report : “ Daniel began 
and said,” introduces the matter. moray "IN, visions in (during) 
the night, cf. ch. 11.19. Vers. 2 and 3 describe the scene in general. 
The four winds of heaven break Joose upon the great sea, and 
rage fiercely, so that four great beasts, each diverse from the 
others, arise out of its bosom. The great sea is not the Medi- 
terranean (Berth., Ges., Hitz., Ewald), for such a geographical 
reference is foreign to the context. It is the ocean; and the 
storm on it represents the “tumults of the people,” commotions 
among the nations of the world (Hiav., Leng., Hofm., ete.), cor- 
responding to the prophetic comparison found in Jer. xvii. 12, 
xlvi. 7f. “Since the beasts represent the forms of the world- 
power, the sea must represent that out of which they arise, the 
whole heathen world” (Hofmann). In the interpretation of the 
image (ver. 17) 8®*}2 is explained by NUTN jD, 12 means to 
break forth (Ezek. xxxii. 2), to burst out in storm, not causative, 
“to make the great sea break forth” (Kran.). The causative 
meaning is not certainly found either in the Hebrew or the 
Chaldee. The four winds stand in relation to the four quarters 
of the heavens; cf. Jer. xlix. 39. Calvin remarks: Afundus similis 
turbulento mari, quod non agttatur una procella vel uno vento, sed’ 
diversis ventis inter se confligentibus, ac si totum celum conspiraret 
ad motus excitandos. With this, however, the meaning of the words 
is not exhausted. The four winds of heaven are not merely diversi 
venti, and their bursting forth is not only an image of a general 
commotion represented by a storm in the ocean. The winds of the 
heavens represent the heavenly powers and forces by which God 
sets the nations of the world in motion; and the number four has 
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a symbolical meaning: that the people of all regions of the earth 
are moved hither and thither in violent commotion. “ CXcumeni- 
cal commotions give rise to cecumenical kingdoms” (Kliefoth). 
As a consequence of the storm on the sea, there arise out of it 
four fierce beasts, not all at once, but, as vers. 6 and 7 teach, one 
after another, and each having a different appearance. The 
diversity of the form of the beasts, inasmuch as they represent 
kingdoms, is determined beforehand, not only to make it noticeable 
that the selection of this symbol is not arbitrary but is significant 
(Havernick), but emphatically to intimate that the vision of dif- 
ferent kingdoms is not to be dealt with, as many interpreters seem 
inclined to do, as one only of different kings of one kingdom. 

Vers. 4-8. In these verses there is a description of the four 
beasts.—Ver. 4. The jirst beast resembled a lion with eagle’s 
wings. At the entrance to a temple at Birs Nimrud there has 
been found (Layard, Bab. and Nin.) such a symbolical figure, viz. 
a winged eagle with the head of aman. There have been found 
also images of winged beasts at Babylon (Miinter, Relig. der Bab.). 
These discoveries may be referred to as evidence that this book 
was composed in Babylon, and also as explaining the Babylonian 
colouring of the dream. But the representation of nations and 
kingdoms by the images of beasts is much more widely spread, 
and affords the prophetic symbolism the necessary analogues and 
substrata for the vision. Lions and eagles are not taken into con- 
sideration here on account of their strength, rapacity, and swift- 
ness, but simply because they are kings among beasts and birds : 
“ The beast rules royally like the lion, and wings its conquering 
royal flight high over the ofxovyévy like the eagle” (Kliefoth). 
This emblem corresponds with the representation of the first king- 
dom with the golden head (ch. ii.). What the gold is among 
metals and the head among the members of the body, that the 
lion is among beasts and the eagle among birds. 

After a time Daniel sees a change take place with this beast. 
The wings, i.e. the feathers by which it flies, are plucked off: it is 
deprived of its power of flight, so that it can no more fly conquer- 
ing over the earth, or hover as a ruler over it; ze the kingdom 
will be deprived of the power of conquering, for it will be lifted 
up from the earth (N'°pn is Hoph., cf. ch. iv. 33), and be placed on 
its feet asa man. The lifting up from the earth does not repre- 
sent, accordingly, being taken away or blown away from the earth, 
not the destruction of the Chaldean kingdom (Theodrt., Hieron., 
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Raschi, Hitzig, and others), but the raising of it up when lying 
prostrate on the ground to the right attitude of a human being. 
This change is further described by the words, “a man’s heart was 
given toit,” denoting that the beast-nature was transformed to that 
of a man. The three expressions thus convey the idea, that the 
lion, after it was deprived of its power of flight, was not only in 
external appearance raised from the form of a beast to that of a 
man, but also that inwardly the nature of the beast was ennobled 
into that of a man. In this description of the change that occurred 
to the lion there is without doubt a reference to what is said of 
Nebuchadnezzar in ch. iv.: it cannot, however, be thence con- 
cluded, with Hofmann and others, that the words refer directly 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s insanity ; for here it is not the king, but the 
kingdom, that is the subject with reference to whose fate that 
event in the life of its founder was significant. Forasmuch as it 
was on account of his haughtiness that madness came upon him, 
so that he sank down to the level of the beasts of the field, so also 
for the same reason was his kingdom hindered in its flight over 
the earth. “ Nebuchadnezzar’s madness was for his kingdom the 
plucking off of its wings;” and as when he gave glory to the Most 
High his reason returned to him, and then for the first time he 
attained to the true dignity of man, so also was his world-kingdom 
ennobled in him, although the continued influence of this en- 
nobling may not be perceived from the events in the reign of his 
son, recorded inch. v. Besides, there lies herein not only the idea 
of the superiority of the first world-kingdom over the others, as is 
represented in ch. il. by the golden head of the metallic image, but 
also manifestly the typical thought that the world-kingdom will 
first be raised to the dignity of manhood when its beast-like nature 
is taken away. Where this transformation does not take place, or 
where it is not permanent, there must the kingdom perish. This 
is the prophetic meaning, for the sake of which that occurrence in 
the life of the founder of the world-monarchy is here transferred 
to his kingdom. 

Ver. 5. The second beast.—8) signifies that this beast came 
first into sight after the lion, which also the predicates 723N “INN 
prove. “IN expresses the difference from the first beast, aon the 
order in which it appears. The beast was like a bear. Next to 
the lion it is the strongest among animals; and on account of its 
voracity it was called by Aristotle {Gov wayddyov. The words 
nia sn present some difficulty. They have been differently 
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explained. The explanation of Rabbi Nathan, “and it estab- 
lished a dominion,” with which Kranichfeld also agrees, is not only 
in opposition to the 41, but is also irreconcilable with the line of 
thought. 17 is not the indefinite article, but the numeral; and the 
thought that the beast established one dominion, or a united do- 
minion, is in the highest degree strange, for the character of a 
united or compact dominion belongs to the second world-kingdom 
in no case in a greater degree than to the Babylonian kingdom, 
and in general the establishing of a dominion cannot properly be 
predicated of a beast=akingdom. The old translators (LXX., 
Theod., Peshito, Saad.) and the rabbis have interpreted the word 
"OY in the’sense of side, a meaning which is supported by the 
Targ. 1bD,:and is greatly strengthened by the Arabic s’thar, with- 
out our ueeding to adopt the reading (bY, found in several Codd 
The object to the verb N°PA is easily supplied by the context: 2 
raised up, te. its body, on one side. ‘This means neither that it 
leaned on one side (Ebrard), nor that it stood on its fore feet 
(Hivernick), for the sides of a bear are not its fore and hinder 
part; but we are to conceive that the beast, resting on its feet, raised 
up the feet of the one side for the purpose of going forward, and 
so raised the shoulder or the whole body on that side. But with 
such a motion of the beast the geographical situation of the king- 
dom (Geier, Mich., Ros.) cannot naturally be represented, much 
less can the near approach of the destruction of the kingdom 
(Hitzig) be signified. Hofmann, Delitzsch, and Kliefoth have 
found the right interpretation by a reference to ch. ii. and viii. 
As in ch. ii. the arms on each side of the breast signify that the 
second kingdom will consist of two parts, and this is more dis- 
tinctly indicated in ch. viii. by the two horns, one of which rose up 
after the other, and higher, so also in this verse the double-sided- 
ness of this world-kingdom is represented by the beast lifting itself 
up on the one side. The Medo-Persian bear, as such, has, as 
Kliefoth well remarks, two sides: the one, the Median side, is at 
rest after the efforts made for the erection of the world-kingdom ; 
but the other, the Persian side, raises itself up, and then becomes 
not only higher than the first, but also is prepared for new rapine. 

The further expression, it had three ribs in its mouth between 
ats teeth, has also been variously interpreted. That pyy means 
ribs, not sides, is as certain as that the ribs in the mouth between 
the teeth do not denote side-teeth, tusks, or fangs (Saad., Hiv.). 
The ?ye¥ in the mouth between the teeth are the booty which 
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the bear has seized, according to the undoubted use of the word ; 
ef. Amos iii. 12, Ps. cxxiv. 6, Job xxix.17, Jer. li. 44. Accord- 
ingly, by the ribs we cannot understand either the : Persians, 
Medians, and Babylonians, as the nations that constituted the 
strength of the kingdom (Ephr. Syr., Hieron., Ros.), or the three 
Median kings (Ewald), because neither the Medes nor the three 
Median kings can be regarded as a prey of the Median or Medo- 
Persian world. The “ ribs” which the beast is grinding between 
its teeth cannot be the peoples who constitute the kingdom, or the 
kings ruling over it, but only peoples or countries which it has 
conquered and annexed to itself. The determining of these peoples 
and countries depends on which kingdom is represented by the 
bear. Of the interpreters who understand by the bear the Median 
kingdom, Maurer and Delitzsch refer to the three chief satrapies (ch. 
vi. 3 [2]). Not these, however, but only the lands divided between 
them, could be regarded as the prey between the teeth of the beast, 
and then Media also must be excluded; so that the reference of the 
words to the three satrapies is altogether inadmissible. Hitzig 
thinks that the reference is to three towns that were destroyed 
by the Medians, viz. Nineveh, Larissa, and a third which he can- 
not specify; v. Leng. regards the number three as a round 
number, by which the voracity of the beast is shown; Kranichfeld 
understands by the three ribs constituent parts of a whole of an 
older national confederation already dissolved and broken asunder, 
of which, however, he has no proof. We see, then, that if the bear 
is taken as representing the Median kingdom, the three ribs in its 
mouth cannot be explained. If, on the other hand, the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom is intended by the bear, then the three ribs 
in its mouth are the three kingdoms Babylon, Lydia, and Egypt, 
which were conquered by the Medo-Persians. This is the view 
of Hofm., Ebr., Ziind., and Klief. The latter, however, thinks 
that the number “Three” ought not to be regarded as symbolical, 
but as forming only the contrast to the number four in ver. 6, and 
intimating that the second beast will not devour in all the regions 
of the world, but only on three sides, and will make a threefold 
and not a fourfold plunder, and therefore will not reach absolute 
universality. But since the symbolical value of each number is 
formed from its arithmetical signification, there is no reason here, 
any more than there isin the analogous passages, ch. viii. 4, 22, 
to depart wholly from the exact signification. 

The last expression of the verse, Arise, devour much Jlesh, most 
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interpreters regard as a summons to go forth conquering. But 
this exposition is neither necessary, nor does it correspond to the 
relative position of the words. The eating much flesh does not 
form such a contrast to the three ribs in the mouth between the 
teeth, that it must be interpreted of other flesh than that already 
held by the teeth with the ribs. It may be very well understood, 
with Ebrard and Khiefoth, of the consuming of the flesh of the 
ribs; so that the command to eat much flesh is only an explication 
of the fignre of the ribs held between the teeth, and contains only 
the thought that the beast must wholly consume the plunder it has 
seized with its teeth. The plur. M8 (they spoke) is impersonal, 
and is therefore not to be attributed to the angel as speaking. 

Ver. 6. The third beast, which Daniel saw after the second, was 
like a panther (leopard), which is neither so kingly as the lion nor 
so strong as the bear, but is like to both in rapacity, and superior 
to them in the springing agility with which it catches its prey; so 
that one may say, with Kliefoth, that in the subordination of the 
panther to the lion and the bear, the same gradation is repeated as 
that which is found (of the third kingdom) in ch. ii. of the copper 
(brass). Of the panther it is said, that dt had four wings of a fowl 
and four heads. The representation of the beast with four wings 
increases the agility of its movements to the speed of the flight of 
a bird, and expresses the thought that the kingdom represented 
by that beast would extend itself in flight over the earth; not 
so royally as Nebuchadnezzar,—for the panther has not eagle’s 
wings, but only the wings of a fowl,—but extending to all the 
regions of the earth, for it has four wings. At the same time 
the beast has four heads, not two only, as one might have ex- 
pected with four wings. The number four thus shows that 
the heads have an independent signification, and do not stand in 
relation to the four wings, symbolizing the spreading out of the 
kingdom into the four quarters of the heavens (Bertholdt, Hiav., 
Kran.). As little do the four wings correspond with the four 
heads in such a way that by both there is represented only the 
dividing of the kingdom into four other kingdoms (Hav. Comment., 
Auberl.). Wings are everywhere an emblem of rapid motion; 
heads, on the contrary, where the beast signifies a kingdom, are 
the heads of the kingdom, i.e. the kings or rulers: hence it fol- 
lows that the four heads of the panther are the four successive 
Persian kings whom alone Daniel knows (ch. xi. 2). Without 
regard to the false interpretations of ch. x1. 2 on which this 
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opinion rests, it is to be noticed that the four heads do not rise 
up one after another, but that they all exist contemporaneonsly on 
the body of the beast, and therefore can only represent four co- 
temporary kings, or signify that this kingdom is divided into four 
kingdoms. That the four wings are mentioned before the four 
heads, signifies that the kingdom spreads itself over the earth with 
the speed of a bird’s flight, and then becomes a fourfold-kingdom, 
or divides itself into four kingdoms, as is distinctly shown in ch. 
viii. 5 ff—The last statement, and dominion was given to it, corre- 
sponds with that in ch. ii. 39, dé shall bear rule over all the earth, 
z.e. Shall found an actual and strong world-empire. 

Vers. 7 and 8. The fourth beast.—Introduced by a more detailed 
description, the fourth beast is presented more distinctly before our 
notice than those which preceded it. Its terribleness and its strength, 
breaking in pieces and destroying all things, and the fact that no 
beast is named to which it can be likened, represent it as different 
from all the beasts that went before. This description corresponds 
with that of the fourth kingdom denoted by the legs and the feet 
of the metallic image of the monarchies (ch. ii.). The iron break- 
ing in pieces all things (ch. ii, 40) is here represented by the great 
iron teeth with which this monster devoured and brake in pieces. 
In addition to that, there are also feet, or, as ver. 19 by way of 
supplement adds, “claws of brass,’ with which in the mere fury 
of its rage it destroyed all that remained, ze. all that it did not 
devour and destroy with its teeth. ‘In mIviD RT (i¢ was made 
different) denotes not complete diversity of being, from which 
Hitz. and Del. conclude that the expression suits only the Mace- 
donian world-kingdom, which as occidental was different in its 
nature from the three preceding monarchies, which shared among 
themselves an oriental home and a different form of civilisation 
and despotic government. For although m3) expresses more 
than “INN (ver. 5), yet the 87 J) NI Mw (diverse one from another), 
spoken (ver. 3) of all the beasts, shows that a'3¥ cannot be re- 
garded as expressing perfect diversity of being, but only diversity 
in appearance. The beast was of such terrible strength and 
destructive rage, that the whole animal world could furnish no re- 
presentative by whose name it might be characterized. It had ten 
horns, by which its terrible strength is denoted, because a horn is in 
Scripture always the universal symbol of armed strength, With this 
the interpretation (ver. 24), that these horns are so many kings or 
kingdoms, fully corresponds. In the ten horns the ten tues of the 
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image (ch. ii.) are again repeated. The number ten comes into 
consideration only according to its symbolical meaning of compre- 
hensive and definite totality. That the horns are on the head of 
the one beast, signifies that the unfolding of its power in the ten 
kingdoms is not a weakening of its power, but only its full display. 

Ver. 8. Here a new event is brought under our notice. While 
continuing to contemplate the horns (the idea of continuance lies 
in the particip. with the verb. fin.), Daniel sees another little horn 
rise up among them, which uproots, i.e. destroys, three of the other 
horns that were already there. He observes that this horn had the 
eyes of a man, and a mouth which spake great things. The eye 
and the mouth suggest a human being as represented by the horn. 
Eyes and seeing with eyes are the symbols of insight, circumspec- 
tion, prudence. This king will thus excel the others in point of 
wisdom aud circumspection. But why the eyes of a man? Cer- 
tainly this is not merely to indicate to the reader that the horn 
signified a mau. This is already distinctly enough shown by the 
fact that eyes, a mouth, and speech were attributed to it. The 
eyes of a man were not attributed to it in opposition to a beast, but 
in opposition to a higher celestial being, for whom the ruler denoted 
by the horn might be mistaken on account of the terribleness of 
his rule and government; “ne eum putemus juata quorundam 
opinionem vel diabolum esse vel demonem, sed unum de hominibus, 
in quo totus Satanas habitaturus sit corporaliter,” as Jerome well 
remarks; cf. Hofmann and KliefothA mouth which speaketh 
great things is a vainglorious mouth. 1272) are presumptuous things, 
not directly blasphemies (Hiv.). In the Apocalypse, xiii. 5, weydva 
and Pracdnpias are distinguished. 


Vers. 9-14. The judgment on the horn speaking great things and 
on the other beasts, and the delivering of the kingdom to the Son of 
Man. 

After Daniel had for a while contemplated the rising up of the 
little horn that appeared among the ten horns, the scene changed. 
There is a solemn sitting in judgment by God, and sentence is 
pronounced. Seats or chairs were placed. YD, activ. with an 
indefinite subject : they were thrown, i.e. they were ‘placed i in order 
quickly, or with a noise. Seats, not merely a throne for God the 
Judge, but a number of seats for the assembly sitting in judgment 
with God. That assembly consists neither of the elders of Israel 
(Radd.), nor of glorified men (Hengstb. on Rev. iv. 4), but of angels 
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(Ps, lxxxix. 8), who are to be distinguished from the thousands and 
tens of thousands mentioned in ver. 10; for these do not sit upon 
thrones, but stand before God as servants to fulfil! His commands 
and execute His judgments. po PNY, one advanced in days, very 
old, is not the Eternal ; for although God is meant, yet Daniel does 
not see the everlasting God, but an old man, or a man of grey 
hairs, in whose majestic form God makes Himself visible (cf. 
Ezek. i. 26). When Daniel represents the true God as an aged 
man, he does so not in contrast with the recent gods of the heathen 
which Antiochus Epiphanes wished to introduce, or specially with 
reference to new gods, as Hitzig and Kran. suppose, by refer- 
ence to Deut. xxxii. 17 and Jer. xxiii. 23; for God is not called 
the old God, but appears only as an old man, because age inspires 
veneration and couveys the impression of majesty. This impres- 
sion is heightened by the robe with which He is covered, and by 
the appearance of the hair of His head, and also by the flames of 
fire which are seen to go forth from His throne. His robe is white 
as snow, and the hair of His head is white like pure wool ; cf. Rev. 
i. 14. Both are symbols of spotless purity and holiness. Flames 
of fire proceed from His throne as if it consisted of it, and the 
wheels of His throne scatter forth fire. One must not take the 
fire exclusively as a sign of punishment. Fire and the shining of 
fire are the constant phenomena of the manifestation of God in 
the world, as the earthly elements most fitting for the representa- 
tion of the burning zeal with which the holy God not only punishes 
and destroys sinners, but also purifies and renders glorious His own 
people; see under Ex. iii. 3. The fire-scattering wheels of the 
throne show the omnipresence of the divine throne of judgment, 
the going of the judgment of God over the whole earth (Kliefoth). 
The fire which engirds with flame the throne of God pours itself 
forth as a stream from God into the world, consuming all that is 
sinful and hostile to God in the world, and rendering the people 
and kingdom of God glorious. ‘7i07p }2 (from before fTim) refers 
to God, and not to His throne. A thousand times a thousand and 
ten thousand times ten thousand are hyperbolical expressions for 
an innumerable company of angels, who as His servants stand 
around God; cf. Deut. xxxiii. 2, Ps. Ixviii. 18. The Keri pre- 
sents the Chaldaic form PEN for the Hebraizing form of the text 
D'DON (thousands), and for 13> the Hebraizing form Pe (myriads), 
often found in the Targg., to harmonize the plur. form with the 
singular 137 going before. 
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Forthwith the judgment begins. 30’ NI we translate, with 
most interpreters, the judgment sets itself. 21, judgment, abstr. 
pro conereto, as judicitum in Cicero, Verr, 2. 18. This idea alone 
is admissible in ver. 26, and here also it is more simple than that 
defended by Dathe and Kran.: “ He” (i.e. the Ancient of days) 
“sets Himself for judgment,”—which would form a pure tautology, 
since His placing Himself for judgment has been already (ver. 9) 
mentioned, and nothing would be said regarding the object for 
which the throne was set.—“ The books were opened.” The actions 
of men are recorded in the books, according to which they are 
judged, some being ordained to eternal life and others condemned to 
eternal death; cf. Rev. xx. 12, and the notes under Dan. xii. 1. 
The horn speaking great things is first visited with the sentence of 
death. 

Ver. 11. The construction of this verse is disputed. The 
second M0 AIM (I was seeing) repeats the first for the purpose of 
carrying on the line of thought broken by the interposed sentence. 
M182 (then) is separated by the accents from the first M7 AIM and 
joined to the clanse following: “then on account of the voice of the 
great words.” By this interposed sentence the occasion of the 
judgment which Daniel sees passed upon the beast is once more 
bronght to view. bp 10, “on account of the voice of the words,” 
i.e. on account of the loud words, not “ from the time of the words, 
or from the time when the voice of the great words made itself 
heard” (Klief.). The following expression,  7Y (él that), does 
not by any means require the temporal conception of j2. To 
specify the terminus a quo of the vision was as little necessary 
here as in the "1 7y 4 71n, ver. 9. The temporal conception 
of }9 alters not only the parallelism of the passage vers. 9 and 11, 
but also the course of thought in the representation, according to 
which Daniel remains overwhelmed during the vision till all the 
separate parts of it have passed before his view, i.¢. till he has 
seen the close of the judgment. The first part of this scene consists 
of the constituting of the judgment (vers. 9, 10), the second of the 
death and extinction of the horn speaking great things (ver. 11), 
with which is connected (ver. 12) the mention of the destruction 
of the dominion of the other beasts. If one considers that the 
words “JI beheld till that” correspond with the like expression in 
ver. 9, he will not seek, with Kran., in the 1 JY a reference to a 
lasting process of judicial execution ending with destruction. The 
thought is simply this: Daniel remained contemplating the vision 
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till the beast was slain, etc. 8M1"N (che beast) is, by virtue of the 
explanatory sentence interposed in the first hemistich, the horn 
speaking great things. The ungodly power of the fourth beast 
reaches its climax in the blaspheming horn ; in this horn, therefore, 
the beast is slain and destroyed, while its body is given to the 
burning, NBN MIP? (to the burning fire) corresponds with the 
Hebr. vs pw, Isa. Ixiv. 10. The burning in the fire is not the 
mere figure of destruction, specially justified by the thunder-storm 
which gathered as a veil around the scene of judgment (Kran.), 
for there is no mention of a storm either in ver. 9 or anywhere else 
in this entire vision. The supposition that the burning is only the 
figure of destruction, as ¢.g. in Isa. ix. 4, is decidedly opposed by 
the parallel passages, Isa. Ixvi. 14, which Daniel had in view, and 
Rev. xix. 20 and xx. 10, where this prophecy is again taken up, 
and the judgment is expressed by a being cast into a lake of fire 
with everlasting torment; so that v. Lengerke is right when he 
remarks that this passage speaks of the fiery torments of the 
wicked after death, and thus that a state of retribution after death 
is indicated. 

Ver, 12. In this verse it is in addition remarked, that the 
dominion of the other beasts was also destroyed, because the 
duration of their lives was determined for a time and an hour. 
The construction of the words forbids us (with Luther) to regard 
the first part of ver. 12 as dependent on 1 7Y of ver. 11. The 
object NIV INVA (the rest of the beasts) is presented in the form 
of an absolute nominative, whereby the statement of ver. 12 is 
separated from the preceding. 14¥9, impersonal, instead of the 
passive, as P71 in ch. ii. 85: “ their dominion was made to perish,” 
for “their dominion was destroyed.” “The other beasts” are not 
those that remained of the seven horns of the fourth beast, which 
were not uprooted by the horn coming up amongst them, the 
remaining kingdoms of the fourth monarchy after the destruction 
by that horn, for with the death of the beast the whole fourth 
world-monarchy is destroyed; nor are they the other kingdoms 
yet remaining at the time of the overthrow of the fourth world- 
monarchy or the destruction of the fourth beast (J. D. Mich., 
v. Leng.), which only lose their political power, but first of all 
would become subject to the new dominant people (Hitzig), for 
such other kingdoms have no existence in the prophetic view of 
Daniel, since the beasts represent world-kingdoms whose dominion 
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rather the first three beasts which arose out of the sea before 
the fourth, as is rightly acknowledged by Chr. B. Mich., Ros., 
Hiv., Hofm., Maur., Klief., and Kran., with the old interpreters. 
Althongh the four world-kingdoms symbolized by those beasts 
follow each other in actual history, so that the earlier is always 
overthrown by that which comes after it, yet the dominion of the 
one is transferred to the other ; so in the prophetic representation 
the death or the disappearance of the first three beasts is not expressly 
remarked, but is here first indicated, without our needing for that 
reason to regard ) as the pluperfect. For the exposition of 
this verse also we may not appeal to ch. ii., where all the four 
world-kingdoms are represented in one human image, and the stone 
which rolled against the feet of this image broke not only the 
feet, but with them the whole image to pieces (ch. ii. 34 f.), which 
in ver. 44 is explained as meaning that the kingdom of God will 
bring to an end all those kingdoms. From this we cannot con- 
clude that those kingdoms had long before already perished at the 
hour appointed for them, but that a remainder (NW) of them yet 
continued to exist (Hiiv.), for the representation in this chapter is 
different ; and the rest of the beasts cannot possibly mean that which 
remained of the beasts after their destruction, but only the beasts 
that remained after the death of the fourth beast. The mas. 
suff. to inane (their dominion) and wind refer ad sensum to the 
possessor or ruler of the world-kingdom represented by the beasts. 
With that interpretation of “the rest of the beasts” the statement 
also of the second half of the verse does not agree, for it proves that 
the subject is the destruction of the dominion of all the beasts which 
arose up before the fourth. The length or duration of life is the 
time of the continuance of the world-kingdoms represented by tha 
beasts, and thus the end of life is the destruction of the kingdom. 
The passive pret. N27 is not to be taken thus as the imperf.: “a 
period of life was appointed to them,” but as the pluperf.: “had 
been granted to them,” and the passage formally connected by the 
simple 1 is to be taken as confirming the preceding statement. 
7! 1? (placed together as ch. ii. 21 in the meaning there explained) 
is not to be identified with N26t, ver. 22 (v. Leng., Kran.). The 
form (stat. absol., not emphat.) shows that not a definite time, the 
time of the divine judgment of the fourth beast, is meant, but 
the time of the continuance of the power and dominion for each 
of the several beasts (kingdoms), foreseen only in the counsel of 
the. Most Hixh, and not further defined. In accordance with 
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this, the statement of ver. 12 is that the first three beasts also had 
their dominion taken away one after another, each at its appointed 
time; for to each God gave its duration of hfe, extending to the 
season and time appointed by Him. Thus Kliefoth, with the older 
interpreters, correctly regards the connecting of the end of the 
first three beasts with that of the last as denoting that in the horn 
not merely the fourth kingdom, but also the first three kingdoms, 
the whole world-power, is brought to an end by the last judgment. 
This thought, right in itself, and distinctly announced in the 
destruction of the image (ch. ii.), appears, however, to lie less in 
the altogether loose connection of ver. 12 with ver. 11 than in the 
whole context, and certainly in this, that with the fourth beast in 
general the unfolding of the world-power in its diverse phases is 
exhausted, and with the judgment of this kingdom the kingdom 
of God is raised to everlasting supremacy. 

Vers. 13. and 14. The giving of the kingdom to the Son of Man. 
—The judgment does not come to an end with the destruction of 
the world-power in its various embodiments. That is only its 
first act, which is immediately followed by the second, the erection 
of the kingdom of God by the Son of man. This act is intro- 
duced by the repetition of the formula, f saw in the night-visions 
(vers. 7 and 2). (One) like a son of man came in the clouds of 
heaven. °239 DY, with the clouds, i.e. in connection with them, in 
or on them, as the case may be, surronnded by clouds; cf. Rev. 
i. 7, Mark xiii. 26, Matt. xxiv. 80, xxvi. 64. He who comes is 
not nained, but is only described according to his appearance like 
a son of man, te. resembling a man (VIN 13 as DUS [2 = VIN or 
ous). That this was a man is not implied in these words, but 
only that he was like a man, and not like a beast or some other 
creature. Now, as the beasts signify not beasts but kingdoms, so 
that which appeared in the form of a man may signify something 
else than a human individuum. Following the example of Aben 
Ezra, Paulus, and Wegscheider, Hofmann (Schriftbew. ii. 1. 80, 
aud 2, p. 582 f.), Hitzig, Weisse, Volkmar, Fries (Jahrob. f. D. 
Theol. iv. p. 261), Baxmann, and Herzfeld (Gesch. des V. Isr. ii. 
p- 381) interpret this appearance in the form of a man not of the 
Messiah, as the Jewish and Christian interpreters in general do, 
but of the people of Israel, and adduce in support of this view the 
fact that, in the explanation of the vision, ver. 27, cf. ver. 24, the 
kingdom, the dominion, and the power, which according to ver, 14 
the son of man received, was given to the people of the saints of 
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the Most High. But ver. 27 affords no valid support to this 
supposition, for the angel there gives forth his declaration regard- 
ing the everlasting kingdom of God, not in the form of an inter- 
pretation of Daniel’s vision, as in the case of the four beasts in vers. 
17 and 23, but he only says that, after the destruction of the horn 
and its dominion, the kingdom and the power will be given to the 
people of the saints, because he had before (ver. 26, cf. 22) 
spoken of the blasphemies of the horn against God, and of its 
war against the saints of the Most High. But the delivering of 
the kingdom to the people of God does not, according to the 
prophetic mode of contemplation, exclude the Messiah as its king, 
but much rather includes Him, inasmuch as Daniel, like the other 
prophets, knows nothing of a kingdom without a head, a Messianic 
kingdom without the King Messiah. But when Hofmann further 
remarks, that “ somewhere it must be seen that by that appearance 
in the form of a man is meant not the holy congregation of Israel, 
but an individual, a fifth king, the Messiah,’ Auberlen and 
Kranichfeld have, with reference to this, shown that, according to 
ver. 21, the saints appear in their multiplicity engaged in war 
when the person who comes in the clouds becomes visible, and 
thus that the difference between the saints and that person is 
distinctly manifest. Hence it appears that the “coming with the 
clouds of heaven” can only be applied to the congregation of 
Israel, if we agree with Hofmann in the opinion that he who 
appeared was not carried by the clonds of heaven down to the 
earth, but from the earth up to heaven, in order that he might 
there receive the kingdom and the dominion. But this opinion 
is contradicted by all that the Scriptures teach regarding this 
matter. In this very chapter before us there is no expression or 
any intimation whatever that the judgment isheld in heaven. No 
place is named. It is only said that judgment was held over the 
power of the fourth beast, which came toa head in the horn speak- 
ing blasphemies, and that the beast was slain and his body burned. 
If he who appears as a son of man with the clouds of heaven 
comes before the Ancient of days executing the judgment on the 
earth, it is manifest that he conld only come from heaven to earthi. 
If the reverse is to be understood,.then it ought to have been so 
expressed, since the coming with the clouds of heaven in opposi- 
tion to the rising up of the beasts out of the sea very distinctly 
indicates a coming down from heaven. The clonds are the veil 
or the “ chariot on which God comes from heaven to execute 
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judgment against His enemies; cf. Ps. xviii. 10f., xcvil. 2-4, 
civ. 3, Isa. xix. 1, Nah. i. 3. This passage forms the founda- 
tion for the declaration of Christ regarding His future coming, 
which is described after Dan. vii. 13 as a coming of the Son of 
man with, in, on the clouds of heaven; Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64; 
Mark xiii. 26; Rev. i. 7, xiv. 14. Against this, Hofmann, in 
behalf of his explanation, can only adduce 1 Thess. iv. 17, in total 
disregard of the preceding context, ver. 16. 

With all other interpreters, we must accordingly firmly main- 
tain that he who appears with the clouds of heaven comes from 
heaven to earth and is a personal existence, and is brought before 
God, who judges the world, that he may receive dominion, majesty, 
and a kingdom. Bnt in the words “as a man” it is not meant 
that he was only a man. He that comes with the clouds of 
heaven may, as Kranichfeld rightly observes, “be regarded, ac- 
cording to current representations, as the God of Israel coming 
on the clouds, while yet he who appears takes the outward form of 
aman.” The comparison (3, as a man) proves accordingly mnch 
more, that this heavenly or divine being was in human form. This 
“ Son of man” came near to the Ancient of days, as God appears 
in the vision of the judgment, ver. 9, and was placed before Him. 
The subject to 82770 is undefined; Kran. thinks that it is the 
clouds just mentioned, others think it is the ministering angels. 
Analogous passages may be adduced in support of both views: 
for the first, the vepérn twédaBev adtdv in Acts i. 9; but the 
parallel passages with intransitive verbs speak more in favour of 
the impersonal translation, “ they brought him” =he was brought. 
The words, “dominion, and glory, and a kingdom were given to 
him,” remind us of the expression used of Nebuchadnezzar, ch. ii. 
37f., but they are elevated by the description following to the 
conception of the everlasting dominion of God. God gave to 


1 The force of these considerations is also recognised hy Hitzig. Since the 
people of the saints cannot come from heaven, he resorts to the expedient that 
the Son of man is a “figure for the concrete whole, the kingdom, the saints— 
this kingdom comes down from heaven.” The difficnlties of such an idea 
are very ohvious. Fries appears to be of opinion, with Hofmann, that there 
is an ascension to heaven of the people of the saints; for to him “ clear 
evidence” ihat the ‘‘ Son of man” is the people of Israel lies especially in the 
words, ‘‘and came to the Ancient of days, and they bronght him near before 
Him,” which necessitates the adoption of the opposite terminus a quo from 
Matt. xxiv. 30, Mark xiv. 62, Rev. i. 7; and hence makes the direct parallelism 
of Dan. vii. 13 with the passages named impossible (). 
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Nebuchadnezzar, the founder and first bearer of the world-power, 
a kingdom, and might, and majesty, and dominion over all the 
inhabitants of the earth, men, and beasts, and birds, that he might 
govern all nations, and tribes, and tongues (ch. v. 18, 19), but not 
indeed in such a manner as that all nations and tribes should 
render him religious homage, nor was his dominion one of ever- 
lasting duration. These two things belong only to the kingdom 
of God. nde is used in biblical Chaldee only of the service and 
homage due to God; cf. ver. 27, ch. iii. 12, 14, 17 f., Ezra vii. 19, 
24. Thins it indicates here also the religious service, the reverence 
which belong to God, though in the Targg. it corresponds with 
the Heb. 732 in all its meanings, colere Deum, terram, laborare. 
Regarding the expression “ nations, tribes, and tongues,” see under 
vers. 3,4. The eternity of the duration of the dominion is in this 
book the constant predicate of the kingdom of God and His 
Anointed, the Messiah ; cf. ch. iii. 33, iv. 31, ii. 44. For further 
remarks regarding the Son of man, see at the close of this 
chapter. 


Vers. 15-28. The interpretation of the vision—Ver. 14 con- 
cludes the account of the contents of the vision, but not the vision 
itself, That continues to the end of the chapter. Ver. 15. The 
things which Daniel saw made a deep impression on his mind. His 
spirit was troubled within him; the sight filled him with terror. It 
was not the mystery of the images, nor the fact that all was not 
clear before his sight, that troubled and disquieted him; for ver. 28 
shows that the disquietnde did not subside when an angel explained 
the images he had seen. It was the things themselves as they 
passed in vision before him—the momentous events, the calamities 
which the people of God would have to endure till the time of the 
completion of the everlasting kingdom of God—which filled him 
with anxiety and terror. ‘f? stands for the Hebr. '¥5), and 78 
2837 is in apposition to the suffix in 7, for the suffix is repeated 
with emphasis by the pronoun, ch. viii. 1, 15, Ezra vii. 21, and 
more frequently also in the Hebr.; cf. Winer, Chald. Gram. § 40, 4; 
Ges. Hebr. Gram. § 121, 3. The emphatic bringing forward of 
the person of the prophet corresponds to the significance of the 
vision, which made so deep an impression on him ; cf. also ch. x. 1, 7, 
xii. 15. In this there is no trace of anxiety on the part of the 
speaker to make known that he is Daniel, as Hitzig supposes. 
The figure here used, “ in the sheath” (KH. V. “ in the midst of my 
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body”), by which the body is likened to a sheath for the soul, 
which as a sword in its sheath is concealed by it, is found also in 
Job xxvii. 8, and in the writings of the rabbis (cf. Buxt. Lez. 
talm. s.v.) It isused also by Pliny, vii. 52. On “visions of my head,” 
cf. ver. 1. 

Ver. 16. Daniel turned himself towards an angel who stood 
by, with a request for an explanation of these things. One of them 
that stood by refers to those mentioned in ver. 10, who stood around 
the throne of God; whence it is obvious that the vision is still con- 
tinued. NY38 is not the preterite, J asked him, but the subjunctive, 
that (1) I might ask. So also ‘27M is to be taken with the } going 
before: he spake to me, thut he informed me, namely by his speaking. 

In vers 17-27 the angel gives the wished-for explanation. In 
vers. 17 and 18 he gives first a general interpretation of the vision. 
The words, these great beasts, of which there were four, form an 
absolute nominal clause: “as for the beasts ;” as concerning their 
meaning, it is this: “ they represent four kings.” The kings are 
named as founders and representatives of world-kingdoms. Four 
kingdoms are meant, as ver. 23 shows, where the fourth beast is 
explained as 3972, “ dominion,’ “kingdom.” Compare also ch. 
viii. 20 and 21, where in like manner kings are named and king- 
donts are meant. From the future fD%p' (shall arise) Hitzig con- 
cludes that the first kingdom was yet future, and therefore, that 
since Daniel had the vision under Belshazzar, the first king could 
only be Belshazzar, but could not represent the Chaldean monarchy. 
But if from the words shall arise it follows that the vision is only 
of kings who arise in the future, then, since Daniel saw the 
vision in the first year of Belshazzar, it cannot of course be Bel- 
shazzar who is represented by the first beast; and if Belshazzar 
was, as Hitzig thinks, the last king of Chaldea, then the entire 
Chaldean monarchy is excluded from the number of the four great 
beasts. Kranichfeld therefore understands this word as modal, and 
interprets it should arise. This was the divine decree by which 
also the duration of their kingdoms was determined (vers. 12, 
25). But the modal interpretation does not agree with ver. 16, 
according to which the angel wishes to make known the meaning 
of the matter to Daniel, not to show what was determined in the 
divine counsel, but what God had revealed to him by the beasts 
rising up out of the sea. The future, shail arisé, is rather (Ros., 
v. Leng., Maur., Klief., ete.) for the purpose of declaring that the 
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as it would unfold itself in four successive phases ; whereupon the 
angel so summarily interprets the vision to the prophet, that, 
dating from the time of their origin, he points out the first world- 
kingdom as arising along with the rest, notwithstanding that 
it had already come into existence, and only its last stages were 
then future. The thought of this summary interpretation is mani- 
festly nothing else than this: “ Four kingdoms shall arise on the 
earth, and shall again disappear; but the saints of God shall 
receive the kingdom which shall have an everlasting duration.” 
pO3P, receive ; not found and establish by their own might, but 
receive through the Son of man, to whom God (ver. 14) has 
given it. pavoy (cf. vers. 22, 25, 27) is the name of God, the Most 
High, analogous to the plur. forms DnbE, owap. “The saints of 
the Most High,” or briefly “ the saints’ (vers. 21, 22), are neither 
the Jews, who are accustomed to call themselves “ saints,” in 
contrast with the heathen (v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig, etc.), nor the 
converted Israel of the millennium (Hofmann and other chiliasts), 
but, as we argue from Ex. xix. 6, Deut. vii. 6, the true members 
of the covenant nation, the New Testament Israel of God, i.e. the 
congregation of the New Covenant, consisting of Israel and the 
faithful of all nations; for the kingdom which God gives to the 
Son of man will, according to ver. 14, comprehend those that are 
redeemed from among all the nations of the earth. The idea of 
the everlasting duration of their kingdom is, by the words wrpoy Dey 
(for ever and ever), raised to the superlative degree. 

The angel does not here give further explanations regarding the 
first three kingdoms. Since the second chapter treats of them, and 
the eighth also gives further description of the second and third, 
it is enongh here to state that the first three beasts represent those 
kingdoms that are mentioned in ch. ii. The form of the fourth 
beast, however, comprehends much more regarding the fourth 
world-kingdom than the dream-image of Nebuchadnezzar did. 
Therefore Daniel asks the angel further for certain information 
(certainty) regarding the dreadful form of this beast, and con- 
sequently the principal outlines of the representation before given 
of it are repeated by him in vers. 19-21, and are completed by 
certain circumstances there omitted. Thus ver. 19 presents the 
addition, that the beast had, along with iron teeth, also claws of 
brass, with which it stamped to pieces what it could not devour ; 
and ver. 20, that the little horn became greater than its fellows, 
made war against the people of God and overcame them, till the 
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judgment brought its dominion to an end. xime may, I wished 
for sure knowledge, t.e. to experience certainty regarding it. 

In ver. 20, from WBN (fell down) the relative connection of 
the passage is broken, and the direct description is continued. 
i2T NIIP) (and that horn) is an absolute idea, which is then ex- 
plained by the Vav epexegetic. IN, the appearance which it pre- 
sented, te. its aspect. NIN $9 (above his fellows), for ANIIO WH fd 
(above the aspect of his fellows), see under ch. i. 10. 

Ver. 21. /W"1?2 (without the article), although used in a defi- 
nite sense of the saints already mentioned, appertains to the 
elevated solemn style of speech, in which also in the Hebr. the 
article is frequently wanting in definite names; ef. Ewald’s Lehrd. 
§ 277. 

Ver. 22. As compared with vers. 13 and 14, this verse says 
nothing new regarding the judgment. For “Ip? 27) 81 is not 
to be rendered, as Hengstenberg thinks (Beitr. i. p. 274), by a 
reference to 1 Cor. vi. 2: “to the saints of the Most High the judg- 
inent is given,” ¢.e. the function of the judge. This interpretation 
is opposed to the context, according to which it is God Himself 
who executes judgment, and by that judgment justice is done to 
the people of God, ze. they are delivered from the unrighteous 
oppression of the beast, and receive the kingdom. 3" is justice 
procured by the judgment, corresponding to the Hebrew word 
bavin, Deut. x. 18. 

Ver. 23 ff. Daniel receives the following explanation regarding 
the fourth beast. It signifies a fourth kingdom, which would be 
different from all the preceding, and would eat up and destroy the 
whole earth. “ The whole earth is the ofxovpévy,” the expression, 
without any hyperbole, for the ‘ whole circle of the historical 
nations” (Kliefoth). The ten horns which the beast had signify 
ten kings who shall arise out of that kingdom. AnsapD mp, from 
it, the kingdom, i.e. from this very kingdom. Since the ten horns 
all exist at the same time together on the head of the beast, the 
ten kings that arise out of the fourth kingdom are to be regarded 
as contemporary. In this manner the division or dismemberment 
of this kingdom into ten principalities or kingdoms is symbolized. 
For the ten contemporaneous kings imply the existence at the 
same time of ten kingdoms. Hitzig’s objections against this view 
are of no weight. That 330 and aby are in this verse used as 
distinct from each other proves nothing, because in the whole 
vision king and kingdom are congruent ideas. But that the horn, 
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ver. 8, unmistakeably denotes a person, is only so far right, as 
things are said of the horn which are in abstracto not suitable toa 
kingdom, but they can only be applicable to the bearer of royal 
power. But ch. viii. 20 and 21, to which Hitzig further refers, 
furnishes no foundation for his view, but on the contrary confutes 
it. For although in ch. viii. 21 the great horn of the goat is 
interpreted as the first king of Javan, yet the four horns springing 
up immediately (ver. 22) in the place of this one which was broken, 
are interpreted as four kingdoms (not kings), in distinct proof not 
only that in Daniel’s vision king and kingdom are not “ separate 
from each other,” but also that the further assertion, that “ horn” 
is less fitted than “head” to represent a kingdom, is untenable. 

After those ten kingdoms another shall arise which shall be 
different from the previous ten, and shall overthrow three of them. 
PavT, in contrast with D°P& (cf. ch. ii. 21), signifies to overthrow, to 
deprive of the sovereignty. But the king coming after them can only 
overthrow three of the ten kingdoms when he himself has estab- 
lished and possesses a kingdom or empire of his own. According to 
this, the king arising after the ten is not an isolated ruler, but the 
monarch of a kingdom which has destroyed three of the kingdoms 
already in existence. 

Ver. 25 refers to the same king, and says that he shall speak 
against the Most High. ay means, properly, against or at the side 
of, and is more expressive than °Y. It denotes that he would use 
language by which he would set God aside, regard and give him- 
self out as God; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4. Making himself like God, he 
will destroy the saints of God. 23, Pa., not “make unfortunate” 
(Hitzig), but consume, afflict, like the Hebr. nba, 1 Chron. xvii. 9, 
and Targ. Jes. iii. 15. These passages show that the assertion 
that 73, in the sense of to destroy, never takes after it the accusa- 
tive of the person (Hitz.), is false. Finally, “he thinks to change 
times and Jaws.” “To change times” belongs to the all-perfect 
power of God (cf. ch. ii. 21), the creator and ordainer of times 
(Gen. i, 14). There is no ground for supposing that Pt is to be 
specially understood of “festival or sacred times,” since the word, 
like the corresponding Hebr. D”1yiD, does not throughout signify 
merely “festival times;” cf. Gen. i. 14, xvii. 21, xviii. 14, ete. 
The annexed NN) does not point to arrangements of divine worship, 
but denotes “law” or “ordinance” in general, human as well as 
divine law; cf. ch. ii. 18, 15 with ch. vi. 6,9. “Times and laws” 
are the foundations and main conditions, emanating from God, of 
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the life and actions of men in the world. The sin of the king in 
placing himself with God, therefore, as Kliefoth rightly remarks, 
“consists in this, that in these ordinances he does not regard the 
fundamental conditions given by God, but so changes the laws of 
human life that he puts his own pleasure in the place of the divine 
arrangements.” Thus shall he do with the ordinances of life, not 
only of God’s people, but of all men. “But it is to be confessed 
that the people of God are most affected thereby, because they 
hold their ordinances of life most according to the divine plan; 
and therefore the otherwise general passage stands between two 
expressions affecting the conduct of the horn in its relation to the 
people of God.” 

This tyranny God’s people will suffer “ till, i.2. during, a time, 
(two) times, and half a time.” By these specifications of time the 
duration of the last phase of the world-power is more definitely 
declared, as a period in its whole course measured by God; vers. 12 
and 22. The plural word }'27¥ (times) standing between time and 
half a time can only designate the simple plural, i.¢. two times used 
in the dual sense, since in the Chaldee the plural is often used to 
Jenote a pair where the dual is used in Hebrew; cf. Winer, Chald. 
Gr. § 55, 8. Three and a half times are the half of seven times 
(ch. iv. 13). The greater number of the older as well as of the 
more recent interpreters take time ({1Y) as representing the space 
of a year, this three and a half times as three and a half years; 
and they base this view partly on ch. iv. 13, where seven times must 
mean seven years, partly on ch. xii. 7, where the corresponding 
expression is found in Hebrew, partly on Rev. xiii. 5 and xi. 2, 3, 
where forty-two months and 1260 days are used interchangeably. 
But none of these passages supplies a proof that will stand the test. 
The supposition that in ch. iv. 13 the seven times represent seven 
years, neither is nor can be proved. As regards the ¢ime and times 
in ch. xii. 7, and the periods named in the passages of the Rev. 
referred to, it is very questionable whether the weeks and the days 
represent the ordinary weeks of the year and days of the week, 
and whether these periods of time are to be taken chronologically. 
Still less can any explanation as to this designation of time be 
derived from the 2300 days (evening-mornings) in ch. viii. 14, 
since the periods do not agree, nor do both passages treat of the 
same event. The choice of the chronologically indefinite expres- 
sion IY, time, shows that a chronological determination of the 
period is not in view, but that the designation of time is to be 
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understood symbolically. We have thus to inquire after the 
symbolical. meaning of the statement. This is not to be sought, 
with Hofmann (Weiss. i. 289), in the supposition that as three and 
a half years are the half of a Sabbath-period, it is thus announced 
that Israel would be oppressed during half a Sabbath-period by 
Antichrist. For, apart from the unwarrantable identification of 
time with year, one does not perceive what Sabbath-periods and 
the oppression of the people of God have in common. This much 
is beyond doubt, that three and a half times are the half of seven 
times. The meaning of this half, however, is not to be derived, 
with Kranichfeld, from ch. iv. 13, where “ seven times” is an ex- 
pression used for a long continuance of divinely-ordained suffering. 
It is not hence to be supposed that the dividing of this period into 
two designates only a proportionally short time of severest oppres- 
sion endured by the people of God at the hands of the heathen. 
For the humbling of the haughty ruler Nebuchadnezzar (ch. iv. 
13) does not stand in any inner connection with the elevation of 
the world-power over the people of God, in snch a way that we 
could explain the three and a half times of this passage after the 
seven times of ch. iv. 18. In general, the question may be asked, 
Whether the meaning of the three and a half times is to be derived 
merely from the symbolical signification of the number seven, or 
whether, with Lammert, we must not much rather go back, in order 
to ascertain the import of this measure of time, to the divine judg- 
ments under Elias, when the heavens were shut for tliree years and 
six months; Luke iv. 25 and Jas. v.17. ‘As Aliab did more to 
provoke God to anger than all the kings who were before him, so 
this king, Dan. vii. 24, in a way altogether different from those 
who went before him, spake words against the Most High and 
persecuted His saints, etc.” But should this reference also not be 
established, and the three and a half times be regarded as only the 
half of seven times, yet the seven does not here come into view as 
the time of God’s works, so that it could be said the oppression of 
the people of God by the little horn will last (Kliefoth) only half 
as long as a work of God; but according to the symbolical inter- 
pretation of the seven times (see p. 152), the three and a half, as the 
period of the duration of the circnmstances into which the people 
of God are brought by the world-power through the divine per- 
mission, indicate “a testing period, a period of judgment which will 
(Matt. xxiv. 22; Prov. x. 27), for the elect’s sake, be interrupted 
and shortened (septenarius truncus).” Leyrer in Herz.’s Real. Ene. 
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xviii. 369. Besides, it is to be considered how this space of time is 
described, not as three and a half, but a time, two times, and half 
atime. Ebrard (Offend. p. 49) well remarks regarding this, that 
“ it appears as if his tyranny would extend itself always the Jonger 
and longer: first a time, then the doubled time, then the fourfold 
—this would be a seven times; but it does not go that length ; 
suddenly it comes to an end in the midst of the seven times, so 
that instead of the fourfold time there is only half a time.” “The 
proper analysis of the three and a half times,” Kliefoth further 
remarks, “in that the periods first mount up by doubling them, 
and then suddenly decline, shows that the power of the horn and 
its oppression of the people of God would first quickly manifest 
itself, in order then to come to a sudden end by the interposition 
of the divine judgment (ver. 26).” For, a thing which is not here 
to be overlooked, the three and a half times present not the whole 
duration of the existence of the little horn, but, as the half of a 
week, only the latter half of its time, in which dominion over the 
saints of God is given to it (ver. 21), and at the expiry of which it 
falls before the judgment. See under ch. xii. 7. 

In vers. 26 and 27 this judgment is described (cf. ver. 10), but 
only as to its consequences for the world-power. ‘The dominion of 
the horn in which the power of the fourth beast culminates is taken 
away and altogether annihilated. The destruction of the beast is 
here passed by, inasmuch as it is already mentioned in ver. 11; 
while, on the other hand, that which is said (ver. 12) about the 
taking away of its power and its dominion is strengthened by the 
inf. NV2VN? (to destroy), TI2ND (and to consume), being added to 
MYM (they shall take away), to which mabey (his dominion) is to be 
repeated as the object. NBID Y, to the end, i.e. not absolutely, but, 
as in ch. vi. 27, to the end of the days, i.e. for ever. 

Ver. 27. After the destruction of the beast, the kingdom and 
the dominion, which hitherto comprehended the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, are given to the people of God, ze. under the 
reign of the Son of man, as is to be supplied from ver. 14. As in 
ver. 26 nothing is further said of the fate of the horn, because all 
that was necessary regarding it had been already said (ver. 11), so 
also all that was to be said of the Son of man was already men 
tioned in vers. 13 and 14; and according to the representation of 
the Scripture, the kingdom of the people of the saints without the 
Son of man as king is not a conceivable idea. map "1 (of the king- 
dom) is a subjective genitive, which is required by the idea of the 
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intransitive NM21 (the greatness) preceding it. The meaning is thus 
not “ power over all kingdoms,” but “ the power which the king- 
doms under the whole heaven had.” With regard to ver. 27, cf. 
vers, 14 and 18, 

In ver. 28 the end of the vision is stated, and the impression 
which it left on Daniel. Hitherto, to this point, was the end of 
the history; i.e. thus far the history, or, with this the matter is at 
an end. wnbo, the matter, is not merely the interpretation of the 
angel, but the hale revelation, the vision together with its inter- 
pevation Daniel was areatly moved by the event (cf. ch. v. 9), 
and kept it in his heart. 


The Four World-kingdomes. 


There yet remains for our consideration the question, What are 
the historical world-kingdoms which are represented by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image (ch. ii.), and by Daniel’s vision of fonr beasts rising 
up out of the sea? Almost all interpreters understand that these 
two visions are to be interpreted in the same way. “The four 
kingdoms or dynasties, which were symbolized (ch. ii.) by the 
different ‘parts of the human image, from the head to the fezt, are 
the same as those which were symbolized by the four great beasts 
rising np out of the sea.” This is the view not only of Bleek, 
who herein agrees with Auberlen, but also of Kranichfeld and 
Kliefoth, and all church interpreters. These four kingdoms, ac- 
cording to the interpretation commonly received in the church, are 
the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Macedo-Grecian, and the 
Roman. “In this interpretation and opinion,” Luther observes, 
“all the world are agreed, and history and fact abundantly establish 
it.” This opinion prevailed till about the end of the last century, 
for the contrary opinion of individual earlier interpreters had found 
no favour! But from that time, when faith in the supernatural 


1 This is true regarding the opinion of Ephrem Syrus and of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who held that the second kingdom was the Median, the third 
the Persian, and the fourth the kingdom of Alexander and his successors. This 
view has been adopted only by an anonymous writer in the Comment. Var. 
in Dan. in Mai’s Ccllectio nov. Script. Vett. p. 176. The same thing may be 
said of the opinion of Polychronius and Grotius, that the second kingdom was 
the Medo-Persian, the third the monarchy of Alexander, and the fourth the 
kingdom of his followers—a view which has found only one weak advocate in 
J. Chr. Becmann in a dissert. de Monarchia Quarta, Franc. ad Qd. 1671. 
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oricin and character of biblical prophecy was shaken by Deism 
and Rationalism, then as a conseqnence, with the rejection of the 
genuineness of the book of Daniel the reference of the fourth 
kingdom to the Roman world-monarchy was also denied. For the 
pseudo-Daniel of the times of the Maccabees could furnish no 
prophecy which could reach further than the time of Antiochns 
Epiphanes. If the reference of the fourth kingdom to the Roman 
empire was therefore a priori excluded, the four kingdoms must 
be so explained that the pretended prophecy should not extend 
further than to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. For this end 
all probabilities were created, and yet nothing further was reached 
than that one critic confuted another. While Ewald and Bunsen 
advanced the opinion that the Assyrian kingdom is specially to be 
understood by the first kingdom, and that the Maccabean author of 
the book was first compelled by the reference to Nebuchadnezzar 
to separate, in opposition to history, the Median from the Persian 
kingdom, so as to preserve the number four, Hitzig, in agreement 
with von Redepenning, has sought to divide the Babylonian king- 
dom, and to refer the first kingdom to Nebnchadnezzar and the 
second to his successor Belshazzar; while Bertholdt, Jahn, and 
Rosenmiiller, with Grotius, have divided the kingdom of Alex- 
ander from the kingdom of his successors. But as both of these 
divisions appear to be altogether too arbitrary, Venema, Bleek, de 
Wette, Liicke, v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig (ch. vii.), Hilgenfeld, and 
Kranichfeld have disjoined the Medo-Persian monarchy into two 
world-kingdoms, the Median and the Persian, and in this they are 
followed by Delitzsch. See Art. Daniel in Herz.’s Real. Encye. 
When we examine these views more closely, the first named is 
confuted by what Ewald himself (Die Proph. iii. 314) has said on 
this point. The four world-kingdoms “must follow each other 
strictly in chronological order, the succeeding being always inferior, 
sterner, and more reckless than that which went before. They thus 
appear in the gigantic image (ch. ii.), which in its four parts, from 
head to feet, is formed of altogether different materials; in like 
manner in ch. vii. four different beasts successively appear on the 
scene, the one of which, according to ch. viii, always destroys the 
other. Now it cannot be said, indeed, in strict historical fact that 
the Chaldean kingdom first gave way to the Median, and this again 
to the Persian, but, as it is always said, the Persian and Median 
together under Cyrus overthrew the Chaldean and formed one 
kingdom. This is stated by the author himself in ch. viii, where 
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the Medo-Persian kingdom is presented as one under the image of 
a two-horned ram, According to this, he shonld have reckoned 
from Nabncodrossor only three world- kingdoms, if he had not 
received the number of four world-kingdoms from an old prophet 
living under the Assyrian dominion, who understood by the four 
kingdoms the Assyrian, the Chaldean, the Medo-Persian, and the 
Grecian. Since now this number, it is self-evident to him, can 
neither be increased nor diminished, there remained nothing else 
for him than to separate the Median from the Persian kingdom at 
that point where he rendered directly prominent the order and the 
number four, while he at other times views them together.” But 
what then made it necessary for this psendo-prophet to interpret 
the golden head of Nebuchadnezzar, and to entangle himself 
thereby, in opposition not only to the history, but also to his own 
better judgment, ch. viii, if in the old sources used by him the 
Assyrian is to be understood as the first kingdom? To this mani- 
fest objection Ewald has given no answer, and has not shown 
that in ch. it. and vii. the Median kingdom is separated from the 
Persian. Thus this hypothesis is destitute of every foundation, 
and the derivation of the number four for the world-kingdoms from 
a prophetic book of the Assyrian period is one of the groundless 
ideas with which Ewald thinks to enrich biblical literature. 
Hitzig’s opinion, that Daniel had derived the idea of separating 
the heathen power into four kingdoms following each other from 
the representation of the four ages of the world, has no better 
foundation. It was natural for him to represent Assyria as the 
first kingdom, yet as he wished not to refer to the past, but to the 
future, he conld only begin with the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Regarding himself as bound to the number four, he divided on that 
account, in ch. ii., the Chaldean dominion into two periods, and in 
ch. vii., for the same reason, the Medo-Persian into two kingdoms, 
the Median and the Persian. This view Hitzig founds partly on 
this, that in ch. ii. 88 not the Chaldean kingdom but Nebnchad- 
nezzar is designated as the golden head, and that for Daniel there 
exist only two Chaldean kings; and partly on this, that the second 
3p (ch. ii. 89) is named as inferior to the Chaldean, which could 
not be said of the Medo-Persian as compared with the Chaldean ; 
and, finally, partly on this, that in the vision seen in the first year 
of Belshazzar (ch. vii.), Nebuchadnezzar already belonged to the 
past, while according to ver. 17 the first kingdom was yet future 
But apart from the incorrectness of the assertion, that for the author 
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of this book only two Chaldean kings existed, it does not follow 
{rom the circumstance that Nebuchadnezzar is styled the golden 
head of the image, that he personally is meant as distinct from 
the Chaldean king that succeeded him; on the contrary, that 
Nebuchadnezzar comes to view only as the founder, and at that 
time the actual ruler, of the kingdom, is clear from ch. il. 39, 
“after thee shall arise another kingdom” (33512), not another king 
(722), as it ought to be read, according to Hitzig’s opinion. Bel- 
shazzar did not found another kingdom, or, as Hitzig says, another 
dominion (Herschaft), but he only continued the kingdom or do- 
minion of Nebuchadnezzar. The two other reasons advanced have 
been already disposed of in the interpretation of ch. ii. 39 and of ch. 
vii. 17. The expression, “inferior to thee” (ch. ii. 39), would not 
relate to the Medo-Persian kingdom as compared with the Chaldean 
only if it referred to the geographical extension of the kingdom, 
which is not the case. And the argument deduced from the words 
“ shall arise”’ in ch. vii. 17 proves too much, and therefore nothing. 
If in the word pip (shall arise) it be held that the first kingdom 
was yet to arise, then also the dominion of Belshazzar would be 
thereby excluded, which existed at the time of that vision. Moreover 
the supposition that a) means in ch. ii. 39 the government of an 
individual king, but in ch. ii. 4 a kingdom, the passages being 
parallel in their contents and in their form, and that P2?9 in ch. 
vii. 17 (“the four beasts are four kings”) means, when applied to 
the first two beasts, separate kings, and when applied to the two 
last, kingdoms, violates all the rules of hermeneutics, “Two rulers 
personally cannot possibly be placed in the same category with two 
kingdoms” (Kliefoth). 

But the view of Bertholdt, that the third kingdom represents 
the monarchy of Alexander, and the fourth that of his duddoyon 
(successors), is at the present day generally abandoned. And 
there is good reason that it should be so; for it is plain that the 
description of the iron nature of the fourth kingdom in ch. ii. 
breaking all things in pieces, as well as of the terribleness of the 
fourth beast in ch. vii., by no means agrees with the kingdoms of 
the successors of Alexander, which in point of might and great- 
ness were far inferior to the monarchy of Alexander, as is indeed 
expressly stated in ch. xi. 4. Hitzig has, moreover, justly re- 
marked, on the other hand, that “ for the author of this book the 
kingdom of Alexander and that of his successors form together 
the |v mab, ch. vill, 21 (the kingdom of Javan =Grecia). But 
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if he had separated them, he could not have spoken of the king- 
dom of the successors as ‘diverse’ in character from that of 
Alexander, ch. vii. 7, 19. Finally, by such a view a right inter- 
pretation of the four heads, ch. vii. 6, and the special meaning 
of the legs which were wholly of iron, ch. ii. 33, is lost.” 

Now, since the untenableness of these three suppositions is 
obvious, there only remains the expedient to divide the Medo- 
Persian world-kingdom into a Median and a Persian kingdom, 
and to combine the former with the second and the latter with the 
third of Daniel’s kingdoms. But this scheme also is broken to 
pieces by the twofold circumstance, (1) that, as Maurer himself 
acknowledges, history knows nothing whatever of a Median world- 
kingdom ; and (2) that, as Kranichfeld is compelled to confess 
(p. 122 ff.), “it cannot be proved from Dan. v. 28, vi. 1, 29, ix. 1, 
xi. 1, that the author of the book, in the vision in ch. it. or vii., or 
at all, conceived of an exclusively Median world-kingdom, and 
knew nothing of the Persian race as an inner component part of 
this kingdom.” It is true the book of Daniel, according to ch. viii., 
recognises a distinction between a Median and a Persian dynasty 
(cf. ver. 3), but in other respects it recognises only one kingdom, 
which comprehends in its unity the Median and the Persian race. 
In harmony with this, the anthor speaks, at the time when the 
Median government over Babylon was actually in existence, only of 
one law of the kingdom for Medes and Persians (ch. vi. 9, 13, 16), 
i.e. one law which rested on a common agreement of the two 
nations bound together into one kingdom. “The author of this 
book, who at the time of Darius, king of the Medes, knew only 
of one kingdom common to both races,” according to Kran., 
“ speaks also in the preceding period of the Chaldean independence 
of the Medes only in conjunction with the Persians (cf. ch. v. 28, 
viii. 20), and, after the analogy of the remark already made, not 
as of two separated kingdoms, but in the sense of one kingdom, 
comprehending in it, along with the Median race, also the Persians 
as another and an important component part. This finds its 
ratification during the independence of Babylon even in ch. viii. 
20; for there the kings of the Medes and the Persians are repre- 
sented by one beast, although at the same time two separate 
dynasties are in view. This actual fact of a national union into 
one kingdom very naturally and fully explains why, in the case of 
Cyrus, as well as in that of Darius, the national origin of the 
governors, emphatically set forth, was of interest for the author (cf. 
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ch. ix. 1, vi. 1, xi. 1, vi. 28), while with regard to the Chaldean 
kings there is no similar particular notice taken of their origin ; 
and generally, instead of a statement of the personal descent of 
Darius and Cyrus, much rather only a direct mention of the par- 
ticular people ruled by each—eg. for these rulers the special 
designations ‘king of the Persians, ‘king of the Medes ’— 
was to be expected? (cf. ch. viii. 20, x. 1, 18, 20, xi. 2).” Hence, 
as Kranichfeld further rightly judges, it could not (ch. viii.) 
appear appropriate to suppose that the author had Persia in 
view as the third kingdom, while in the visions ch. ii. and vil. we 
would regard Persia as a kingdom altogether separated from the 
Median kingdom. Moreover the author in ch. viil. speaks of the 
one horn of the ram as growing up after the other, in order 
thereby to indicate the growing up of the Persian dynasty after 
the Median, and consequently the two dynasties together in one 
and the same kingdom (ver. 3, cf. ver. 20). Yet, in spite of all 
these testimonies to the contrary, Daniel must in ch. ii. and vii. 
have had in view by the second world-kingdom the Median, and 
by the third the Persian, because at that time he did not think 
that in the relation of the Median and the Persian no other 
change in the future would happen than a simple change of 
dynasty, but because, at the time in which the Median kingdom 
stood in a threatening attitude toward the Chaldean (both in the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar and in the first year of his son 
Belshazzar, i.e. Evilmerodach), he thonght that a sovereign Persian 


kingdom would rise up victoriously opposite the Median rival of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


1 Kranichfeld goes on to say, that Hilgenfeld goes too far if he concludes 
from the attribute, the Mede (ch. vi. 1 [v. 31]), that the author wished to repre- 
sent thereby a separate kingdom of the Medes in opposition to a kingdom of the 
Persians at a later time nationally distinct from it; further, that as in the sequel 
the Median dynasty of the Medo-Persian kingdom passed over into a Persian 
dynasty, and through the government of the Persian Cyrus the Persian race 
naturally eame forth into the foreground and assumed a prominent place, the 
kingdom was designated a potiort as that of the Persians (ch. x. 1, 13, 20, 
xi. 2), like as, in other circumstances (Isa. xiii. 17; Jer. li. 11, 28), the Medians 
alone are a potiori represented as the destroyers of Babylon. ‘As there was, 
during the flourishing period of the Median dynasty, a kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians (cf. Dan. v. 28, viii. 20), so there is, since the time of Cyrus the 
Persian, a kingdom of the Persians and Medes (cf. Esth. i. 3,18, 1 Mace. 1, 
xiv. 2). We find in Daniel, at the time of the Median supremacy in the king- 
tlom, the law of the Medes and Persians (Dan. vi. 9, 13, 16), and subsequently 
we naturally find the law of the Persians and Medes, Esth. i. 19.” 
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As opposed to this expedient, we will not insist on the im- 
probability. that Daniel within two years should have wholly 
changed his opinion as to the relation between the Medians and the 
Persians, though it would be difficult to find a valid ground for 
this. Nor shall we lay any stress on this consideration, that the 
assumed error of the prophet regarding the contents of the divine 
revelation in ch. ii. and vii. appears irreconcilable with the super- 
natural illumination of Daniel, because Kranichfeld regards the 
prophetic statements as only the product of enlightened human 
mental culture. But we must closely examine the question how 
this reference of the world-kingdoms spoken of stands related to 
the characteristics of the third and fourth kingdoms as stated in 
ch. ii. and vii. 

The description of the second and third kingdoms is very briefly 
given inch. ii.and vii. Even though the statement, ch. ii. 39, that 
the second kingdom would be smaller than the kingdom-of Nebu- 
chadnezzar could point to a Median kingdom, and the statement 
that the third kingdom-would rule over the whole earth might 
refer to the spread of the dominion of the Persians beyond the 
boundaries of the Chaldean and Medo-Persian kingdom under 
Darius, yet the description of both of these kingdoms in cli. vil. 
5 sufficiently shows the untenableness of this interpretation. The 
second kingdom is represented under the image of a bear, which 
raises itself up on one side, and has three ribs in its mouth between 
its teeth. The three ribs in its mouth the advocates of this view 
do not know how to interpret. According to Kran., they are 
to be regarded as pointing out constituent parts of a whole, of 
an older kingdom, which he does not attempt more definitely to 
describe, because history records nothing of the conquests which 
Darius the Mede may have gained during the two years of his 
reign after the conquest of Babylon and the overthrow of the 
Chaldean kingdom by Cyrus. And the leopard representing (ch. 
vii. 6) the third kingdom has not only four wings, but also four 
heads. The four heads show beyond a doubt the division of the 
kingdom represented by the leopard into four kingdoms, just as 
in ch. viii. the four horns of the le-goat, which in ver. 22 are 
expressly interpreted of four kingdoms rising out of the kingdom. 
of Javan. But a division into four kingdoins cannot by any means 
be proved of the Persian world-kingdom. Therefore the four 
heads must here, according to Kran., represent only the vigilant 
watchfulness and aggression over all the regions of the earth, 
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the pushing movement toward the different regions of the heavens, 
or, according to Hitzig, the four kings of Persia whom alone 
Daniel knew. But the first of these interpretations confutes 
itself, since heads are never the symbol of watchfulness or of 
aggressive power 3 and the second is set aside by a comparison 
with ch. viii. 22. If the four horns of the he-goat represent four 
world-kingdoms rising up together, then the four heads of the 
leopard can never represent four kings reigning after one another, 
even though it were the case, which it is not (ch. xi. 2), that 
Daniel knew only four kings of Persia. 

Yet more incompatible are the statements regarding the fourth 
world-kingdom in ch. ii, and vii, with the supposition that the 
kingdom of Alexander and his followers is to be understood by it. 
Neither the monarchy of Alexander nor the Javanic world-king- 
dom accords with the iron nature of the fourth kingdom, repre- 
sented by the legs of iron, breaking all things in pieces, nor with 
the internal division of this kingdom, represented by the feet con- 
sisting partly of iron and partly of clay, nor finally with the ten toes 
formed of iron and clay mixed (ch. ii. 33, 40-43). As little does 
the monarchy of Alexander and his successors resemble a fearful 
beast with ten horns, which was without any representative in the 
animal world, according to which Daniel could have named it (ch. 
vil. 7,19). Kranichfeld rejects, therefore, the historical meaning 
of the image in ch. ii., and seeks to interpret its separate features 
only as the expression of the irreparable division of the un- 
godly kingdom assailing the theocracy with destructive vehemence, 
and therein of dependent weakness and inner dissolution. Hitzig 
finds in the two legs the representation of a monarchy which, as 
the Greek domination, sets its one foot on Europe and its other on 
Asia; and he regards Syria and Egypt as the material of it— 
Syria as the iron, Egypt as the clay. Others, again, regard the 
feet as the kingdoms of the Seleucide and the Ptolemies, and in 
the ten horns they seek the other kingdoms of the AraSoxyot. On 
the other hand, Kliefoth justly asks, “ How came Syria and Egypt 
tobe feet? And the toes go out of the feet, but the other kingdoms 
of the Asddoyos do not arise out of Syria and Egypt.” And if 
in this circnmstance, that it is said of the fourth terrible beast that 
it was different from all the beasts that went before, and that no 
likeness was found for it among the beasts of prey, Kran. only 
finds it declared iu that it puts forth its whole peculiarity accord- 
ing to its power in such a way that ‘no name can any longer be 
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found for it,” then this in no respect whatever agrees with the 
monarchy of Alexander. According to Hitz., the difference of 
the fourth beast is to be sought in the monarchy of Alexander 
transplanted from Europe into Asia, as over against the three 
monarchies, which shared in common an oriental home, a different 
kind of culture, and a despotic government. But was the trans- 
ference of a Enropean monarchy and culture into Asia something 
so fearful that Daniel could find no name whereby to represent 
the terribleness of this beast? The relation of Alexander to the 
Jews in no respect corresponds to this representation; and in 
ch. viii. Daniel does not say a word about the terribleness of the 
Javanic kingdom, but presents ouly the great rapidity of its con- 
quests. He had thus an entirely different conception of the Greek 
monarchy from that of his modern interpreters. 

Finally, if we take into consideration that the terrible beast which 
represents the fourth world-power has ten horns (ch. vii. 7), which 
is to be explained as denoting that out of the same kingdom ten 
kings shall arise (ch. vii. 24), and, on the contrary, that by the 
breaking off from the he-goat, representing the monarchy of Alex- 
ander, of the one great horn, which signified the first king, and the 
subsequent springing up of four similar horns, is to be understood 
that four kingdoms shall arise out of it (ch. viii. 5, 8, 21, 22); 
then the difference of the number of the horns shows that the 
beast with the ten horns cannot represent the same kingdom as 
that which is represented by the he-goat with four horns, since the 
number four is neither according to its numerical nor its sym- 
bolical meaning identical with the number ten. Moreover, this 
identifying of the two is quite set aside by the impossibility of 
interpreting the ten horns historically. Giving weight to the 
explanation of the angel, that the ten horns represent the rising 
up of ten kings, Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., and Del. have endeavoured 
to find these kings among the Seleucidz, but they have not been 
able to discover more than seven: 1. Seleucus Nicator; 2. Antio- 
chus Soter; 3. Antiochus Thens ; 4. Seleucus Callinicus; 5. Seleu- 
cus Ceraunus; 6. Antiochus the Great; 7. Seleucus Philopator, 
the brother and predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes, who after 
Philopator’s death mounted the throne of Syria, having set aside 
other heirs who had a better title to it, and who must be that little 
horn which reached the kingdom by the rooting up of three kings. 
The three kings whom Antiochus plucked up by the roots (cf. ch. 
vii. 8, 20, 24) must be Heliodorus, the murderer of Philopator ; 
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Demetrius, who was a hostage in Rome, the son of Philupator, and 
the legitimate successor to the throne; and the son of Ptolemy 
Philometor, for whom his mother Cleopatra, the sister of Seleucus 
Philopator and of Antiochus Epiphanes, claimed the Syrian throne. 
But no one of these three reached the royal dignity, and none of 
them was dethroned or plucked up by the roots by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Heliodorns, it is true, strove for the kingdom (Appian, 
Syriac. 45); but his efforts were defeated, yet not by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but by Attalus and Eumenes. Demetrius, after his 
death, was the legitimate heir to the throne, but could not assert 
his rights, because he was a hostage in Rome; and since he did 
not at all mount the throne, he was not of course dethroned by 
his uncle Antiochus Epiphanes. Finally, Ptolemy Philometor, 
after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, for a short time, it is true, 
united the Syrian crown with the Egyptian (1 Macc. xi.13; Polyb. 
xl. 12), but during the life of Antiochus Epiphanes, and before 
he ascended the throne, he was neither de jure nor de facto king 
of Syria; and the “ pretended efforts of Cleopatra to gain for her 
son Philometor the crown of Syria are nowhere proved” (Hitzig). 

Of this historical interpretation we caunot thus say even so 
much as that it “ only very scantily meets the case” (Delitzsch) ; 
for it does not at all accord with the prophecy that the little horn 
(Antiochus Epiphanes) plucked up by the roots three of the exist- 
ing kings. Hitzig and Hilgenfeld (Die Proph. Esra u. Dan. 
p- 82) have therefore dropped out of view the Syrian kingdom 
of Philometor, and, in order to gain the number ten, have ranked 
Alexander the Great among the Syrian kings, and taken Seleucus 
Philopator into the triad of the pretended Syrian kings that were 
plucked up by the roots by Antiochus Epiphanes. But Alexander 
the Great can neither according to the evidence of history, nor 
according to the statement of the book of Daniel, be counted 
among the kings of Syria; and Seleucus Philopator was not mur- 
dered by Antiochus Epiphanes, but Antiochus Epiphanes lived at 
the time of this deed in Athens (Appian, Syr. 45); and the mur- 
derer Heliodorus cannot have accomplished that crime as the 
instrument of Antiochus, because he aspired to gain the throne 
for himself, and was only prevented from doing so by the interven- 
tion of Attalus and Eumenes. Hilgenfeld also does not venture 
to reckon Heliodorus, the murderer of the king, among the triad 
of uprooted kings, but seeks to supply his place by an older son 
of Seleucus Philopator, murdered at the instigation of Antiochus 
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Epiphanes according to Gutschmid; but he fails to observe that 
a king’s son murdered during the lifetime of his father, reigning 
as king, could not possibly be represented as a king whom Antio- 
chus Epiphanes drove from his throne. Of the ten kings of the 
Grecian world-kingdom of the branch of the Seleucide before 
Antiochus Epiphanes, whom Hilgenfeld believes that he is almost 
able “ to grasp with his hands,” history gives as little information as 
of the uprooting of the three Syrian kings by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

But even though the historical relevancy of the attempt to 
authenticate the ten Syrian kings in the kingdom of the Seleucid 
were more satisfactory than, from what has been remarked, appears 
to be the case, yet this interpretation of the fourth beast would be 
shattered against the ten horns, because these horns did not grow 
up one after another, but are found simultaneously on the head of 
the beast, and consequently cannot mean ten Syrian kings follow- 
ing one another, as not only all interpreters who regard the beast 
as representing the Roman empire, but also Bleek and Kran., 
acknowledge, in spite of the reference of this beast to the Javanic 
world-kingdom. ‘We are induced,” as Bleek justly observes, 
“by ver. 8, where it is said of the little horn that it would rise up 
between the ten horns, to think of ten contemporaneous kings, or 
rather kingdoms, existing along with each other, which rise out of 
the fourth kingdom.” Therefore he will “ not deny that the refer- 
ence to the successors of Alexander is rendered obscure by the 
fact that ch. viii. speaks of four monarchies which arise out of 
that of Alexander after his death.” This obscurity, however, he 
thinks he is able to clear up by the remark, that “in the kind of 
development of the historical relations after the death of Alex- 
ander, the parts of his kingdom which formed themselves into 
independent kingdoms might be numbered in different ways.” 
Thus, in ch. vii., “as ten from the number of the generals who 
in the arrangements of the division of the kingdom (323 B.c.) 
retained the chief provinces: 1. Kraterus (Macedonia); 2. An- 
tipater (Greece) ; 3. Lysimachus (Thrace); 4. Leonatus (Phrygia 
Minor on the Hellespont) ; 5. Antigonus (Phrygia Major, Lycia, 
and Pamphylia) ; 6. Cassander (Karia) ; 7. Eumenes (Cappadocia 
aud Paphlagonia) ; 8. Laomedon (Syria and Palestine) ; 9. Pithon 
(Media); 10. Ptolemy Lagus (Egypt).” But Ziindel justly 
observes in opposition to this view, that “these kingdoms could 
only have significance if this number, instead of being a selection 
from the whole, had been itself the whole. But this is uot the 
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case. For at that time the kingdom, according to Justin, hist. 
L. xiii, 4, was divided into more than thirty separate parts.| Al- 
though all the names do not perfectly agree as given by different 
writers, yet this is manifest, that there is no information regard- 
ing a division of the kingdom of Alexander into ten exclusively. 
History knows nothing of such a thing; not only so, but much 
more, this reckoning of Bleek’s falls into the same mistake as 
the oldest of Porphyry, that it is an arbitrary selection and not a 
fixed number.” But if Bleek wishes to support his arbitrary 
selection by references to the Sibylline Oracles, where also mention 
is made of the horns of Daniel in connection with Alexander, 
Hlilgenfeld (Jad. Apokal. p. 71 ff.) has, on the contrary, shown 
that this passage is derived from Daniel, and is therefore useless 
asa support to Bleek’s hypothesis, because in it the immediate 
successors of Alexander are not meant, but ten kings following 
one another; this passage also only shows that the sibyllist had 
given to the number ten an interpretation regarded by Bleek 
himself as incompatible with the words of Daniel. 

But notwithstanding the impossibility of interpreting the ten 
horns of the Greek world-kingdom, and notwithstanding the above- 
mentioned incompatibility of the statements of ch. ii. and vii. 
regarding the third kingdom with those of ch. viii. regarding the 
Medo-Persian kingdom,’ yet, according to Kranichfeld, the identi- 


1 Justinus, l.c., mentions the following, viz.: 1. Ptolemy (Egypt, Africa, 
Arabia) ; 2. Laomedon (Syria and Palestine) ; 3. Philotas (Cilicia) ; 4. Philo 
(lyria) ; 5. Atropatos (Media Major): 6. Scynus (Susiana); 7. Antigonus 
(Phrygia Major) ; 8. Nearchus (Lycia and Pamphylia) ; 9. Cassander (Caria) ; 
10. Menander (Lydia); 11. Leonatus (Phrygia Minor); 12. Lysimachus 
(Thracia and Pontus); 13. Eumenes (Cappadocia and Paphlagonia); 14. 
Taxiles (the countries between the Hydaspes and the Indus); 15. Pithon 
(India) ; 16. Extarches (Caucasus) ; 17. Sybirtios (Gedrosia); 18. Statanor 
or Stasanor (Drangiana and Aria); 19. Amyntas (Bactria); 20. Scyteua 
(Sogdiana) ; 21. Nicanor (Parthia); 22. Philippus (Hyrcania) ; 23. Phrata- 
phernes (Armenia) ; 24. Tlepolenus (Persia) ; 25. Peucestes (Babylonia) ; 26. 
Archon (the Pelasgi); 27. Arcesilaus (Mesopotamia). Besides these there 
were other generals not named. ; 

? This incompatibility Kliefoth has so conclusively (p. 245 f.) stated, that 
in confirmation of the above remarks we quote his words. “The bear aad the 
panther,” he says, “are related to each other as the ram and the he-goat; but 
how, in two visions following each other and related to each other. the one 
Medo-Persian kingdom could be likened to beasts so entirely different as a 
winged panther and a he-goat is quite inconceivable. The interpreters must 
help themselves by saying that the choice of the beasts is altogether arbitra 
Ch. viii. describes Medo-Persia as a kingdom comprehending two peoples nite 
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fication. of the fourth kingdom of Daniel with the Javanic world- 
kingdom receives a confirmation from the representation of ch. 
xi. and xii., particularly by the striking resemblance of the de- 
scription of the fourth kingdom in ch. ii. and vii. with that of the 
Javanicin ch. viii. ff. “ Asin ch. ii, and vii. the inward discord 
of the fourth kingdom is predicated, so this is obviously represented 
in the inner hateful strife of the kingdom, of which ch. xi. 3 ff. 
treats; as here the discord appears as inextinguishable, so there ; 
as to the special means also for preventing the ominous ruin, cf. 
ch. ii. 43 with ch. xi. 6, 17.” 

Bat is, then, this resemblance indeed so striking that it can 
overbalance the fundamental differences? “Of all that ch. viii. 
says, in vers. 5-8, 21, 22, of Macedonia, nothing at all is found in 
the statements of ch. ii. and vii. regarding the fourth kingdom.” 
Kliefoth. Also the inner dissolution predicated of the fourth 
kingdom, ch. ii. 41 ff., which is represented by the iron and clay 
of the feet of the image, is fundamentally different from the strife 
of the prince of the south with the prince of the north represented 
in ch, xi. 3 ff. The mixing of iron and clay, which do not unite 
together, refers to two nationalities essentially different from each 
other, which cannot be combined into one nation by any means of 
human effort, but not at all to the wars and conflicts of princes 
(ch. xi. 3 ff.), the Ptolemies and the Seleucide, for the supremacy . 
and the attempts to combine together national individualities into 
one kingdom by means of the mingling together of different races 
by external force, are essentially different from the political mar- 
riages by which the Ptolemies and the Seleucid sought to establish 
peace and friendship with each other. 


together within it; but ch. vii. says regarding its third kingdom with four 
heads, that after an original unity it shall fall to pieces on all sides. And 
interpreters are compelled to meet this contradiction by explaining the four 
heads, some in one way, and others in another, but all equally unsuccessfully. 
According to ch. viii. Medo-Persia will extend itself only into three regions 
of the earth, while according to ch. vii. the third kingdom with its four wings 
will extend itself on all sides. It comes to this, therefore, that these inter- 
preters must divide Medo-Persia in ch. ii. and ch. vii. into two kingdoms, of 
Media and Persia, while in ch. viii. they must recognise but one Medo-Persian 
kingdom.” 

1 How little political marriages were characteristic of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucidze, rather how much more frequently they took place among the 
Romans, from the time of Sulla down to that of Diocletian, and that often in a 
violent way—cum frequenti divortio et raptu gravidarum—as a means of obtain- 
ing or holding the government, is shown from the numerous collection of cases 
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There is more plausibility in criticism which gives prominence 
to the resemblance in the description of the two violent perse-. 
cutors of the people of God who arise out of the Javanic and 
the fourth world-kingdom, and are represented in ch. vili. as well 
as in ch. vil. under the figure of a little horn. “If”—for thus 
Kran. has formulated this resemblance—“in the fourth king- 
dom, according to ch. vii. 8, 11, 20, 21, 25, the heathen oppressor 
appears speaking insolent words against the Most High and making 
war with the saints, so ch. viii. 10 ff., 24, xi. 31, 36, unfolds, only 
more fully, in his fundamental characteristics, the same enemy; 
and as in ch. vii. 25 the severe oppression continues for three 
and a half times, so also that contemplated in ch. vill. 14 and 
in xii. 7,in connection with ch. xii. 1 ff. and ch. xi.” On the 
ground of this view of the case, Delitzsch (p. 280) asks, “ Is it 
likely that the little horn which raised itself up and persecuted 
the church of God is in ch. viii. Antiochus Epiphanes rising up 
out of the divided kingdom of Alexander, and in ch. vii., on the 
contrary, is a king rising up in the Roman world-kingdom? The 
representation of both, in their relation to Jehovah, His people, 
and their religion, is the same. The symbolism in ch. vil. and vill. 
coincides, in so far as the arch-enemy is a little horn which rises 
above three others.” We must answer this question decidedly in 
the affirmative, since the difference between the two enemies is not 
only likely, but certain. The similarity of the symbol in ch. vii. 
and vill. reaches no further than that in both chapters the perse- 
cuting enemy is represented as a little horn growing gradually to 
greater power. But in ch. vill. 9 this little horn arises from one 
of the four horns of the he-goat, without doing injury to the other 
three horns; while in ch. vii. 8 the little horn rises up between the 
ten horns of the dreadful beast, and outroots three of these horns. 
The little horn in ch. viii., as a branch which grows out of one of 
these, does not increase the number of the existing horns, as that in 
ch. vii., which increases the number there to eleven. This distinc- 


of this sort compiled by J. C. Velthusen in his treatise Animad. ad Dan. ii. 
27-45, imprimis de principum Romanorum connubiis ad Jirmandam tyrannidem 
inventis, Helmst. 1783, in vol. v. of the Comentatt. Theolog. of Velth., edited 
by Kuinoel and Ruperti. Since this treatise has not received any attention 
from modern critics, we will quote from it the judgment which Cato passed on 
Czsar's triplex ad evertendam rempublicam inventa politicarum nuptiarum 
conspiratio, His words are these: ‘‘ rem esse plane non tolerabilem, quod con- 
nubiorum lenociniis imperium collocari (Siepcearommevea dees) ceperit, et per mulieres 
sese mutuo ad prafecturas, exercitus, imperia auderet introducere” (p. 379). 
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tion cannot, as Kranichfeld supposes, be regarded merely as a. 
formal difference in the figurative representation; it constitutes 
an essential distinction for which the use of different symbols for 
the representation of the world-kingdoms in ch. ii. and vii. fur- 
nishes no true analogue. By these two different images two wholly 
different things are compared with each other. 

The representations of the four world-kingdoms in ch. ii. and in 
ch, vii. are only formally different,—in ch. ii. a human image, in 
ch. vii. four beasts,—but in reality these representations answer to 
each other, feature for feature, only so that in ch. vii. further out- 
lines are added, which entirely agree with, but do not contradict, 
the image in ch. ii. On the contrary, in ch. vii. and viii. essential 
contradictions present themselves in the parallel symbols—four 
horns and ten horns—which cannot be weakened down to mere 
formal differences. As little does the description of the enemy of 
the people of God, portrayed as a little horn in ch. viii., correspond 
with that in ch. vii. The fierce and crafty king arising out of the 
kingdoms of Alexander’s successors will become “ great toward the 
south and toward the east and toward the pleasant land, and wax 
great even to the host of heaven, and cast down some of the host 
and of the stars to the ground; yea, he will magnify himself even 
to the prince of the host, and take away the daily sacrifice, and cast 
down the place of the sanctuary ” (ch. viii. 9-12, 23-25). On the 
other hand, the king who rises up out of the fourth world-kingdom, 
who overthrows three other kings, will “speak great things against 
the Most High, and make war against the saints of the Most High 
and prevail against them, and think to change times and laws” (ch 
vii. 8, 20, 25). These two enemies resemble each other in this, 
that they both make war against the people of God; but they differ 
in that he who arises out of the third world-kingdom, extending 
his power toward the south and the east, i.e. towards Egypt and 
Babylon, and towards the Holy Land, shall crush some of the 
people of God, and by the taking away of the daily worship and 
the destruction of the sanctuary in Jerusalem, will rise up against 
God; while, on the contrary, he that shall arise out of the fourth 
world-kingdom will go much further. He will establish his king- 
dom by the destruction of three kingdoms, by great words put 
himself in the place of God, and as if he were God will think to 
change the times and the laws of men. Conformably to this, the 
length of time during which the persecution of these two adver- 
saries will continue is different. The laying waste of the sanctuary 
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by the power of the little horn arising ont of the Javanic world- 
kingdom will continue 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viii. 14): to the 
power of the little horn arising out of the fourth world-kingdom 
the saints of the Most High must be given up for a time, two 
times, and half a time (ch. vii. 25). No one will be persuaded, 
with Kranichfeld, that these two entirely different periods of time 
are alike, This difference of the periods of time again appears in ch. 
xii. 7, 11, 12, where also the three and a half times (ver. 7) agree 
neither with the 1290 nor with the 1335 days. It is therefore not 
correct to say that in ch. viii. and vii. Antichrist, the last enemy 
of the church, is represented, and that the aspects of the imagery 
in both chapters strongly resemble each other. The very opposite 
is apparent as soon as one considers the contents of the description 
without prejudice, and does not, with Kranichfeld and others, hold 
merely by the details of the representation and take the husk for the 
kernel. The enemy in ch. viii. proceeds only so far against God 
that he attacks His people, removes His worship, and lays waste 
the sanctuary; the enemy in ch. vii. makes himself like God (139, 
ver. 25), thinks himself to be God, and in his madness dares even 
to seek to change the times and the laws which God has ordained, 
and which He alone has the power to change. The enemy in ch. 
viii. it is an abuse of words to call Antichrist; for his offence 
against God is not greater than the crime of Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who also took away the worship of the true God, and set up the 
worship of idols in His stead. On the other hand, it never came 
into the mind of an Ahaz, nor of Manasseh, nor of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who set himself to put an end to the worship of God 
among the Jews, to put themselves in the place of God, and to 
seek to change times and laws. The likeness which the enemy in 
ch. vili., i.e. Antiochus Epiphanes, in his rage against the Mosaic 
religion and the Jews who were faithful to their law, has to the 
enemy in ch. vii., who makes himself like God, limits itself to the 
relation between the type and the antitype. Antiochus, in his 
conduct towards the Old Testament people of God, is only the type 
of Antichrist, who will arise out of the ten kingdoms of the fourth 
world-kingdom (ch. vii. 24) and be diverse from them, arrogate 
to himself the omnipotence which is given to Christ, and in this 
arrogance will put himself in the place of God. 

The sameness of the designation given to both of these adver- 
saries of the people of God, a“ little horn,” not only points to the re- 
lation of type and antitype, but also, as Kliefoth has justly remarked, 
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to “intentional and definite” parallelism between the third world- 
kingdom (the Macedonian) and the fourth (the Roman). “On all 
points the changes of the fourth kingdom are described similarly 
to the changes which took place in the Macedonian kingdom; but 
“in every point of resemblance also there is indicated some distinct 
difference, so that the Macedonian kingdom in its development 
comes to stand as the type and representative of the fourth king- 
dom, lying as yet in the far-off future.” The parallelism appears 
in this, that in the he-goat, representing the Javanic kingdom, after 
the breaking of the one great horn four considerable horns come 
up; and the fourth beast has ten horns; and the horns in both show 
that out of the one kingdom four, and out of the other ten, king- 
doms shall arise;—further, that as out of one of the Javanic Diadoch 
kingdoms, so also from among the ten kingdoms into which the 
fourth kingdom is divided, a little horn comes up; the little horn 
in the Javanic kingdom, however, developes itself and founds its 
dominion differently from that of the fourth kingdom. If one 
carefully considers the resemblances and the differences of this 
description, he cannot fail to observe “ the relation of an imperfect 
preliminary step of heathenish ungodliness to a higher step after- 
wards taken,” which Kran. (p. 282) seeks in a typical delineation. 
For the assertion of this critic, that “in the pretended typical, as 
in the antitypical situation, the same thoughts of the rising up 
against the Most High, the removal of His worship, and the 
destruction of the sanctuary always similarly occur,” is, according 
to the exegetical explanation given above, simply untrue. The 
difference reduces itself not merely to the greater fulness with 
which, “not the chief hero, but the type,” is treated, but it shows 
itself in the diversity of the thoughts; for the elevation to the 
place of God, and the seeking to change the times and the laws, 
manifests one of a higher degree of godlessness than the removing 
of the Jewish sacrificial worship and the desecration of the Jewish 
temple. 

Finally, the relation of the type to the antitype appears yet 
more distinctly in the determining of the time which will be ap- 
pointed to both enemies for their opposition to God; for, though 
apparently they are alike, they are in realty very differently desig- 
nated, and particularly in the explanation of the angel, ch. viii. 17, 
19, and in the representation of the conduct of both enemies in ch. 
xi. and xii., as we shall show in our exposition of these chapters. 

Since, then, neither the division of the Medo-Persian kingdom 
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into the Median and the Persian is allowable, nor the identifi- 
cation of the fourth kingdom, ch. ii. and vii., with the Javanic 
world-kingdom in ch. viii., we may regard as correct the traditional 
church view, that the four world-kingdoms are the Chaldean, the 
Medo-Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. This opinion, which 
has been recently maintained by Hav., Hengst., Hofm., Auberl., 
Ziindel, Klief., and by C. P. Caspari and H. L. Reichel, alone 
accords without any force or arbitrariness with the representation 
of these kingdoms in both visions, with each separately as well as 
with both together. If we compare, for instance, the two visions 
with each other, they are partly distinguished in this, that while 
Nebuchadnezzar sees the world-power in its successive unfoldings 
represented by one metallic image, Daniel, on the other hand, sees 
it in the form of four ravenous beasts; partly in this, that in ch. 
vii. the nature of the world-power, and its relation to the kingdom 
of God, is more distinctly described than in the image seen by 
Nebuchadnezzar, ch. ii. These diversities have their foundation 
in the person of the respective recipients of the revelation. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the founder of the world-power, sees its development 
in its unity and in its earthly glory. As opposed to the kingdom 
of God, the world-kingdoms, in all the phases of their develop- 
ment, form a united power of outward glory. But its splendour 
gradually decreases. The image with the golden head has its 
breast and arms of silver, its belly of brass, its legs of iron, its 
feet of iron and clay mixed. Thus the image stands on feet that 
are weak and easily broken, so that a stone rolling against them 
can break in pieces the whole colossus. Since, then, the image 
must represent four phases of the world-kingdoms following each 
other, they must be represented by the separate parts of the image. 
Beginning with the head, as denoting the first kingdom, the second 
kingdom is in natural order represented by the breast and arms, 
the third by the belly, and the fourth by the legs and feet. Since 
this of necessity follows from the image being that of the human 
body, yet in the interpretation we may not attach any weight to 
the circumstance that the second kingdom is represented by the 
breast and the two arms, and the fourth by the two legs; but this 
circumstance may be taken into consideration only in so far as 
importance is given to it by the interpretation which is furnished 
in the text, or as it finds corresponding importance in the vision 
of ch. vii. 


If we thus consider now the image, ch. ii, the selection of dif- 
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ferent metals for its separate parts must be regarded as certainly 
designed not only to distinguish the four world-kingdoms from 
each other, but also at the same time to bring to view their different 
natures and qualities. This is evident from the interpretation in 
ch. ii, 39 ff., where the hardness and the crushing power of the 
iron, and the brittleness of the clay, are brought to view. From 
this intimation it is at the same time obvious that the metals are 
not, as Auberlen, p. 228 ff., thinks, to be viewed only as to their 
worth, and that by the successive depreciation of the materials— 
gold, silver, brass, iron, clay—a continuons decline of the world- 
power, or a diminution of the world-kingdoms as to their inner worth 
and power, is intended. Though Aub. says many things that are 
true and excellent regarding the downward progress of the world- 
development in general, the successive deterioration of humanity 
from paradise to the day of judgment, yet this aspect of the sub- 
ject does not come here primarily before us, but is only a subordi- 
nate element in the contemplation. Daniel does not depict, as 
Aub. with P. Lange supposes, the world-civilisations in the world- 
monarchies ; he does not describe “ the progress from a state of 
nature to one of refined culture—from a natural, vigorous, solid 
mode of existence to a life of refinement and intellectualism, which 
is represented by the eye (ch. vii. 8) of Antichrist ;” but he describes 
in both visions only the development of the world-power opposite 
to the kingdom of God, and its influence upon it in the future. 
If Aub. holds as the foundation of his opinion, that “ gold’ and 
silver are nobler and more valuable metals, but that, on the other 
hand, iron and brass are infinitely more important for the cause of 
civilisation and culture,” he has confounded two different points 
of view: he has made the essential worth and value of the former 
metals, and the purpose and use of the latter, the one point of 
comparison. Gold and silver are nobler and more valuable than 
brass and iron, yet they have less intrinsic worth. The difference 
is frequently noticed in the Old Testament. Gold and silver are 
not only more highly valued than brass and iron (cf. Isa. Ix. 17), 
but silver and gold are also metonymically used to designate moral 
purity and righteousness (cf. Mal. iii. 3 with Isa. i. 22); brass and 
iron, on the contrary, are used to designate moral impurity (cf. 
Jer. vi. 28, Ezek. xxii. 18) and stubborn rebellion against God 
(Isa. xlviii. 4). With reference to the relative worth of the 
metals, their gradation in the image shows, without doubt, an 
increasing moral and religious deterioration of the world-king- 
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doms. It must not, however, be hence thought, as Auberlen does; 
“that the Babylonian and Persian religions presuppose more gen- 
uine truthfulness, more sacred reverence for that which is divine, 
deeper earnestness in contending against the evil, in the nations 
among whom they sprung up, than the Hellenic, which is so 
much richer and more beautifully developed ;” for this distinction 
is not supported by history. But although this may be said of the 
Persian, it cannot be held as true of the Babylonian religion, from 
all we know of it. Kranichfeld (p. 107) is more correct when in 
the succession of the metals he finds “ the thought conceived by 
the theocrat of a definite fourfold procedure or expression of cha- 
racter comparatively corresponding to them, of a fourfold 771 (way, 
Jer. vi. 27) of the heathen kingdoms manifesting an increasing 
deterioration.” The two first kingdoms, the golden and the silver, 
in general appear to him in their conduct as proportionally noble, 
virtuous, and in their relation to the theocracy even relatively 
pious; the two latter, on the contrary, which presented themselves 
to him in the likeness of brass and iron, as among the four 
morally base, as standing in the moral scale lower and lowest, and 
in relation to the theocracy as more relentless and wicked (see ver. 
40). With this the declaration of the text as to the position of the 
four world-kingdoms and their rulers with reference to the people 
of God stand in accord; for, on the one hand, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the first rnlers of the second kingdom, Darius the Median and 
Cyrus the Persian, respect the revelations of the living God, and 
not only in their own persons give honour to this God, but also 
command their heathen subjects to render unto Him fear and 
reverence ; on the other hand, on the contrary, from the third and 
the fourth kingdoms the greatest persecutors of the kingdom of 
God, who wish utterly to destroy it (ch. vii., viii.), arise. In this 


1 Kliefoth (p. 93) in a similar manner says, “ From the application which 
in ch. il, 40 is made of the iron material, we see that the substances represent- 
ing the different kingdoms, and their deterioration from the gold down to the 
iron, must denote something else than that the world-power, in the course of 
its historical formation, will become always baser and more worthless—that also 
its more tender or more cruel treatment of the nations, and of the men sub- 
dued by it, must be characterized. If the bonds which the Babylonian world- 
monarchv wound around the natious which were brought into subjection to 
it, by its very primitive military and bureaucratic regulations, were loose, 
gentle, pliable as a golden ring, those of the Medo-Persian were of harder silver, 
those of the Macedonian of yet harder copper, but the yoke of the fourth will 
be one of iron.” 
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respect the two first world-kingdoms, seen in their rulers, are like 
gold and silver, the two latter like copper and iron. 

The relation of the world-kingdoms to the kingdom and people 
of God, represented by this gradation of the metals, corresponds 
only to the Babylonian, Medo- Persian, Grecian, and Roman- 
world-kingdoms, but not to the Babylonian, Median, and Persian. 
This appears more manifest in the representation of them by four 
ravenous beasts, the lion, the bear, the leopard, and another beast 
to which no likeness can be found, ch. vii. Its eagle’s wings were 
torn from the lion, and it had given to it, by God, a man’s heart; 
the bear shows only wild voracity,—holding its prey between its 
teeth, it raises its one side for new prey; the leopard with four heads 
and four wings springs forward as in flight over the whole earth, to 
seize it and to exercise dominion over it; the fourth nameless beast 
devours and breaks in pieces with its iron teeth all that remains, 
and stamps upon it with its iron feet, and thus represents godless 
barbarity in its fullest development. But for the historical inter- 
pretation there comes yet particularly into view the circumstance 
that the fourth beast is represented by no animal existing in 
nature, and is designated by no historical name, as in the case of 
the first (ch. ii. 38) and the second and third (ch. viti. 20, 21); 
for the two first had already come into existence in Daniel’s time, 
and of the third, the people at least out of whom it was to arise 
had then already come into relation to the people of Israel (Joel 
iv. 6, 8). The fourth kingdom, on the contrary, is represented 
by a nameless beast, because in Daniel’s time Rome had not come 
into contact with Israel, and as yet lay beyond the circle of vision 
of Old Testament prophecy. Although Daniel receives much 
more special revelations regarding this world-kingdom (ch. vii.) 
than Nebuchadnezzar does in his dream (ch. ii.), yet all the 
separate lines of the representation of the beast and its horns 
are given with so much want of precision that every reference 
to a historical people is at fault, and from the vision and its inter- 
pretation it was not to be known where this kingdom would arise, 
whether in Asia or elsewhere. The strength of the monster, 
devouring and trampling mercilessly on all things, is in harmony 
with its iron nature, and in its ten horns its powerful armour is 
depicted. The very concrete expressions regarding the little or 
eleventh horn contain only ideal traces respecting the position 
of the king or kingdom represented by it, which distinctly show, 
indeed, the elevation of the same above all human and divine 
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authority, but give no indication at all of any special historical 
connections. 

Thus it appears that the two visions, on the one hand, do not 
copy their prophetic representation from historical facts, that the 
prophecy is not vaticinium ex eventu; but, on the other hand, also 
that it is not derived from general ideas, as Hitz. and Kran. have 
attempted to show. While Hitzig thinks that the idea of the four 
ages of the world lies at the foundation, not of the fourfoldness of 
the monarchies, but of the kind of representation given of them in 
Dan. ii,—an idea which came from India to Greece, and was 
adopted by Daniel in its Greek form,—Kranichfeld considers that, 
under divine enlightenment, Daniel delineated the ideal of the ad- 
vancing completion of heathen depravation in four stages (not in 
five, six, etc.), after the notion of the four ages of the world which 
we find not only in the Indian four jugas, but also in the Greco- 
Roman representation of the metallic zons. Now although for 
this hook of Daniel no special dependence on the Greeks can be 
proved from the use and value of the metals, because they were 
used by the ancient Hebrews as metaphorical symbols, yet the 
combination of the idea of the ages of the world so firmly and 
definitely stamped with just the number four remains a very note- 
worthy phenomenon, which must have had a deeper foundation 
lying in the very fact itself. This foundation, he concludes, is to 
be sought in the four stages of the age of man. 

This conjecture might appear plausible if Kranichfeld had proved 
the supposed four stages of the age of man as an idea familiar to 
the O. T. He has not, however, furnished this proof, but limited 
himself to the remark, that the combination of the number four 
with the ages of the life of man was one lying very near to Daniel, 
since the four phases of the development of heathenism come into 
view (ch. ii.) in the image of a human being, the personification 
of heathendom. A very marvellous conclusion indeed! What, 
then, lave the four parts of the human figure—the head, breast, 
belly, feet—in common with the four stages of the age of man? 
The whole combination wants every point of support. The idea 
of the development of the world-power in four kingdoms following 
after each other, and becoming continually the more oppressive to 
the people of God, has no inward connection with the representa- 
tion of the four ages of the world, and—as even Ewald (Dan. p. 
346), in opposition to this combination, remarks— the mere com- 
parison with gold, silver, brass, iron lies too near for the author 
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of this book to need to borrow it from Hesiod.” The agreement 
of the two ideas in the number four (although Hesiod has inserted 
the age of the heroes between the brazen and the iron on, and 
thus has not adhered to the number four) would much more readily 
have been explained from the symbolical meaning of four as the 
number of the world, if it were the mere product of human 
speculation or combination in the case of the world-ages as of 
the world-kingdoms, and not much rather, in the case of the 
world - ages, were derived from the historical development of 
humanity and of Daniel’s world-kingdoms, from divine revelation. 
Yet much less are the remaining declarations regarding the develop- 
ment and the conrse of the world-kingdoms to be conceived of as 
the product of enlightened human thought. This may be said of 
the general delineation of the second and third world-kingdoms 
(ch. ii. and vii.), and yet much more of the very special declara- 
tion regarding them in ch. viii. but most of all of the fourth 
world-kingdom. If one wished to deduce the fearful power of 
this kingdom destroying all things from the idea of the rising up 
of hostility against that which is divine, closely bound up with the 
deterioration of the state of the world, and to attach importance 
to this, that the number ten of the horns of the fourth beast, 
corresponding to the number of the toes of the feet, is derived 
from the apprehension of heathendom as the figure of a man, 
and is not to be understood numerically, but symbolically; yet 
there remains, not to mention other elements, the growth of the 
little horn between the ten existing horns, and its elevation to 
power through the destruction of three existing horns, which 
are deduced neither from the symbolical meaning of the num- 
bers nor are devised by enlightened human thought, but much 
rather constrain us to a recognition of an immediate divine reve- 
lation. 

If we now approach more closely to the historical reference of 
the fourth world-kingdom, it must be acknowledged that we cannot 
understand by it the Grecian, but only the Roman world-power. 
With it, not with the Macedonian monarchy, agree both the iron 
nature of the image (ch. ii.), and the statements (ch. vii. 23) that 
this kingdom would be different from all that preceded it, and that 
it would devour and break and trample upon the whole earth. The 
Roman kingdom was the first universal monarchy in the full sense. 
Along with the three earlier world-kingdoms, the nations of the 
world-historical future remained still unsubdued: along with the 
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Oriental kingdoms, Greece and Rome, and along with the Mace- 
donian, the growing power of Rome. 

First the Roman kingdom spread its power and dominion over 
the whole ofcouuévy, over all the historical nations of antiquity in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. “There is” (says Herodian, ii, 11. 7) 
“no part of the earth and no region of the heavens whither the 
Romans have not extended their dominion.” Still more the pro- 
phecy of Daniel reminds us of the comparison of the Roman world- 
kingdom with the earlier world-kingdoms, the Assyrico-Babylonian, 
the Persian, and the Grecian, in Dionys. Halicar., when in the 
proem. 9 he says: “These are the most famous kingdoms down 
to our time, and this their duration and power. But the kingdom 
of the Romans ruled through all the regions of the earth which are 
not inaccessible, but are inhabited by men; it ruled also over the 
whole sea, and it alone and first made the east and the west its 
boundaries.” Concerning the other features of the image in ch. 
ii, we can seek neither (see p. 261) in the two legs and feet of the 
image, nor in the twofold material of the feet, any hint as to the 
division of the Roman kingdom into the Eastern and Western 
Rome. The iron and clay are in the image indeed not so divided 
as that the one foot is of iron and the other of clay, but iron and 
clay are bound together in both of the feet. In this union of two 
heterogeneous materials there also lies no hint that, by the dis- 
persion of the nations, the plastic material of the Germanic and 
the Sclavic tribes was added to the Old Roman universal kingdom 
(ver. 40) with its thoroughly iron nature (Auberl. p. 252, cf. with 
Hof. Weiss. u. Ef. i. p. 281). For the clay in the image does not 
come into view as a malleable and plastic material, but, according 
to the express interpretation of Daniel (ver. 42), only in respect of 
its brittleness. The mixing of iron and clay, which do not inwardly 
combine together, shows the inner division of the nations, of separate 
natural stocks and national characters, which constituted the Roman 
empire, who were kept together by external force, whereby the iron 
firmness of the Roman nation was mingled with brittle clay. 

The kingdoms represented by the ten horns belong still to the 
future. To be able to judge regarding them with any certainty, 
we must first make clear to ourselves the place of the Messianic 
kingdom with reference to the fourth world-kingdom, and then 
compare the prophecy of the Apocalypse of John regarding the 


formation of the world-power—a prophecy which rests on the book 
of Daniel. 
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The Messianic Kingdom and the Son of Man. 


In the image of the monarchies, ch. ii., the everlasting 
kingdom of God is simply placed over against the kingdoms of the 
world without mention being made of the king of this kingdom. 
The human image is struck and broken to pieces by a stone rolling 
down against its feet, but the stone itself grows into a great mountain 
and fills the whole earth (ch. ii. 34 ff.). This stone is a fignre of 
that kingdom which the God of heaven will erect in the days of 
the kings of the fourth world-kingdom ; a kingdom which to all 
eternity shall never be destroyed, and which shall crush all the 
kingdoms of the world (ch. ii. 44). In ch. vii., on the contrary, 
Daniel sees not only the judgment which God holds over the 
kingdoms of the world, to destroy them for ever with the death 
of their last ruler, but also the deliverance of the kingdom to the 
Messiah coming with the clouds of heaven in the likeness of a 
son of man, whom all nations shall serve, and whose dominion 
shall stand for ever (ch. vii. 9-14, cf. ver. 26 f.). 

In both visions the Messianic kingdom appears in its com- 
pletion. Whence Auberlen (p. 248), with other chiliasts, con- 
cludes that the beginning of this kingdom can refer to nothing 
else than to the coming of Christ for the founding of the so-called 
kingdom of the thousand years; an event still imminent to us. 
In favour of this view, he argues (1) that the judgment on Anti- 
christ, whose appearance is yet future, goes before the beginning 
of this kingdom; (2) that this kingdom in both chapters is 
depicted as a kingdom of glory and dominion, while till this time 
the kingdom of heaven on the earth is yet a kingdom of the cross. 
But the judgment on Antichrist does not altogether go before the 
beginning of this kingdom, but only before the final completion of 
the Messianic kingdom; and the Messianic kingdom has the glory 
and dominion over all the kingdoms under heaven, according to 
ch. ii. and vii., not from the beginning, but acquires them only 
for the first time after the destruction of all the world-kingdoms 
and of the last powerful enemy arising out of them. The stone 
which breaks the image becomes for the first time after it has 
struck the image a great mountain which fills the whole earth 
(ch. ii. 35), and the kingdom of God is erected by the God of 
heaven, according to ch. ii. 44, not for the first time after the de- 
struction of all the world-kingdoms, but in the days of the kings 
of the fourth world-monarchy, and thus during its continuance. 
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With this ch. vii. harmonizes; for, according to vers. 21, 22, 25, 
27, the little horn of the fourth beast carries on war with the 
saints of the Most High till the Ancient of days executes judg- 
ment in their behalf, and the time arrives when the saints shall 
possess the kingdom. Here we distinctly see the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth bearing the form of the cross, out of which 
condition it shall be raised by the judgment into the state of 
glory. The kingdom of the Messiah is thus already begun, and is 
warred against by Antichrist, and the judgment on Antichrist 
only goes before the raising of it to glory. (3) Auberlen adduces 
as a third argument, that (according to Roos, Hofm., etc.) only the 
people of Israel in opposition to the heathen nations and kingdoms 
can be understood by the “ people of the saints of the Most High” 
(ch. vii. 18, 27), because Daniel eould only think of this people. 
But to this Kranichfeld has rightly replied, that Daniel and the 
whole O. T. knew nothing whatever of such a distinction between 
a non-Israelitish and an Israelitish epoch within the kingdom of 
Messiah, but only a Messianic kingdom in which Israel forms the 
enduring centre for the heathen believing nations drawing near to 
them. To this we add, that the division of the kingdom of heaven 
founded by Christ on the earth into a period of the church of the 
Gentiles, and following this a period of a thousand years of the 
dominion of Jewish Christians, contradicts the clear statements of 
Christ and the apostles in the N. T., and is only based on a mis« 
conception of a few passages of the Apocalypse (cf. Comm. on 
Ezek. p. 504 ff.). 

Daniel certainly predicts the completion of the kingdom of 
God in glory, but he does not prophesy that the kingdom of 
heaven will then for the first time begin, but indicates its begin- 
nings in a simple form, although he does not at large represent its 
gradual development in the war against the world-power, just as he 
also gives only a few brief intimations of the temporary develop- 
ment of the world-kingdoms. If Aub. (p. 251) replies that the 
words of the text, ch. ii. 35,“ then was the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold broken to pieces together,” cannot 
at all permit the thonght of the co-existence of the fourth world- 
kingdom and the kingdom of God, he attributes to these words a 
meaning which they do not bear. The “together” refers only to 
the breaking in pieces of the five substances named, of which 
the world-kingdoms are formed, the destruction of the world- 
power in all its parts, but not that this happened at one and the 
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same moment, and that then for the first time the kingdom of 
God which is from heaven began. The stone which brake the 
image in pieces, then first, it is true, grows up into a great mountain 
filling the whole earth. The destruction of the world-kingdoms 
can in reality proceed only gradually along with the growth of the 
stone, and thus also the kingdom of God can destroy the world-king- 
doms only by its gradual extension over the earth. The destruc- 
tion of the world-power in al] its component parts began with the 
foundation of the kingdom of heaven at the appearance of Christ 
upon earth, or with the establishment of the church of Christ, and 
only reaches its completion at the second coming of our Lord at 
the final judgment. In the image Daniel saw in a moment, as a 
single act, what in its actual accomplishment or in its historical 
development extends through the centuries of Christendom. Auber- 
len has in his argument identified the image with the actual realiza- 
tion, and has not observed that his conception of the words ch. 
ii. 35 does not accord with the millennium, which according to 
Rev. xx. does not gradually from small beginnings spread itself 
over the earth—is not to be likened to a stone which first after 
the destruction of the world-kingdom grows up into a mountain. 
So also in ch. vii. Daniel sees the judgment of the world- 
kingdoms in the form of an act limited to a point of time, by 
which not only the beast whose power culminates in the little 
horn is killed, but also the dominion and the kingdom over all 
nations is given over to the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven and appearing before God the Judge. If one here 
identifies the form of the prophetic vision with the actual fact, 
then he places Daniel in opposition to the teaching of the N. T. 
regarding the judgment of the world. According to N. T. doc- 
trine, Christ, the Son of man, receives the dominion and power over 
all nations not for the first time on the day of judgment, after the 
destruction of the world-kingdoms by the Father, but He received 
it (Matt. xxviii. 18) after the completion of His work and before 
His ascension; and it is not God the Father who holds the judg- 
ment, but the Son raised to the right hand of the Father comes 
in the clouds of heaven to judge the world (Matt. xxv. 31). The 
Father committed the judgment to the Son even while He yet 
sojourned on this earth in the form of a servant and founded 
the kingdom of heaven (John v. 27). The judgment begins not 
for the first time either before or after the millennium, about which 
chiliasts contend with one another, but the last judgment forms 
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only the final completion of the judgment commencing at the first 
coming of Christ to the earth, which continues from that time 
onward through the centuries of the spread of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth in the form of the Christian church, till the 
visible return of Christ in His glory in the clouds of heaven to the 
final judgment of the living and the dead. This doctrine is dis- 
closed to us for the first time by the appearance of Christ; for by 
it are unfolded to us for the first time the prophecies regarding 
the Messiah in His lowliness and in His glory, in the clear know- 
ledge of the first appearance of Christ in the form of a servant for 
the founding of the kingdom of God by His death and resurrection, 
and the return of the Son of man from heaven in the glory of His 
Father for the perfecting of His kingdom by the resurrection of 
the dead and the final judgment. 

That which has been said above, avails also for explaining 
the revelation which Daniel received regarding the King of the 
kingdom of God. While His appearance in the form of a son 
of man with the clonds of heaven, according to the statements 
of the N. T. regarding the second coming of Christ, points to 
His coming again in glory, yet, as above remarked, His coming 
before the Ancient of days, i.e. before God, and receiving from 
God the kingdom and the dominion, does not accord with the 
statements of the N. T. regarding the return of Christ to judge the 
world ; so that we must here also distinguish between the actual 
contents and the form of the prophetic representation, and between 
the thought of the prophecy and its realization or historical fulfil- 
ment. Only because of a disregard of this distinction could Fries, 
é.g., derive from Dan. vii. 13 an argument against the parallelizing 
of this passage with Matt. xxiv. 30, Mark xiv. 62, and Rev. i. 7, 
as well as against the reference to the Messias of the personage 
seen by Daniel in the clouds of heaven as a son of man. 

In the vision, in which the Ancient of days, ze. God, holds 
judgment over the world and its rulers, and in the solemn assembly 
for judgment grants to the Son of man appearing before Him 
the kingdom and the dominion, only this truth is contemplated by 
the prophet, that the Father gave to the Son all power in heaven 
and in earth; that He gave the power over the nations which the 
rulers of the earth had, and which they used only for the oppres- 
sion of the saints of God, to the Son of man, and in Him to the 
people of the saints, and thereby founded the kingdom which shall 
endure for ever. But as to the way and manner in which God 
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executes judgment over the world-power, and in which He gives 
(ch. vii. 22, 27) to the Son of man and to the people of the saints 
the dominion and the power over all the kingdoms under the 
heavens—on this the prophecy gives no particular disclosures ; 
this much, however, is clear from ver. 27, that the judgment held 
by the Ancient of days over the world-power which was hostile 
to God is not a full annihilation of the kingdoms under the whole 
heavens, but only an abolition of their hostile dominion and power, 
and a subjection of all the kingdoms of this earth to the power and 
dominion of the Son of man, whereby the hostile rulers, together 
with all ungodly natures, shall be for ever destroyed. The further 
disclosures regarding the completion of this judgment are given 
us in the N. T., from which we learn that the Father executes 
judgment by the Son, to whom He has given all power in heaven 
and on earth. With this further explanation of the matter the 
passages of the N. T. referring to Dan. vii. 13, regarding the 
coming of the Son of man in the clouds of heaven to execute judg- 
ment over the world, easily harmonize. To show this, we must 
examine somewhat more closely the conception and the use of the 
words “Son of man” in the N, T. 


The Son of Man, 6 vids tod dvOpwrov. 


It is well known that Jesus only during His sojourn on earth 
made use of this designation of Himself, as appears in the N. T. 
Bengel on Matt. xvi. 13 remarks: “ Nemo nisi solus Christus 
a nemine dum ipse in terra ambularet, nisi a semetipso appel- 
litatus est filius hominis.” Even after Christ’s ascension the 
apostles do not use this name of Christ. In the passages Acts 
vil. 56 and Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14, where alone it is found in the 
N. T. beyond the Gospels, the title is borrowed from Dan. vii. 
13. It is, moreover, generally acknowledged that Jesus wished 
by thus designating Himself to point Himself ont as the Messiah ; 
and “ this pointing Himself out as the Messiah is founded,” as 
H. A. W. Meyer on Matt. viii. 20 rightly remarks, “ not on Ps. 
viii, but, as is manifest from such passages as Matt. xxiv. 30, 
xxvi. 64 (cf. also Acts vil. 56), on the description of that prophetic 
vision, Dan. vii. 13, well known to the Jews (John xii. 34), and 
found also in the pre-Christian book of Enoch, where the Messiah 
appears in the clouds of heaven Wi 133 = as vids dvb perrou, 
amid the angels of the divine judgment- -seat.” The comparison 
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in the = ds to a son of man refers to the form in which He is 
seen by the prophet (see p. 234), and affirms neither the true hu- 
manity nor the superhuman nature of Him who appeared. The 
superhuman or divine nature of the person seen in the form of a 
man lies in the coming with the clouds of heaven, since it is true 
only of God that He makes the clouds His chariot ; Ps. civ. 3, cf. 
Isa. xix.1. But on the other hand, also, the words do not exclude 
the humanity, as little as the zoos vis dvOpemov, Rev. 1.13; for, 
as C. B. Michiaelis has remarked, 2 non eacludit rei veritatem, sed 
formam ejus quod visum est describit ; so that with Oehler (Herz. 
Realenc.) we may say: The Messiah here appears as a divine being 
as much as He doesa human. ‘The nnion of the divine and the 
human natures lies also in the self-designation of Christ as 6 vids 
tod avOpérrav, although as to the meaning Jesus unites with it 
there is diversity of opinion. 

That this was a designation of the Messiah common among the 
Jews in the time of Jesns, we cannot positively affirm, because 
only Jesus Himself made use of it; His disciples did not, much 
less did the people so style the Messiah. If, then, Jesus speaks of 
Himself as the Son of man, He means thereby not merely to say 
that He was the Messiah, but He wishes to designate Himself as 
the Messiah of Daniel’s prophecy, i.e. as the Son of man coming 
to the earth in the clouds of heaven. He thereby lays claim at 
once to a divine original, or a divine pre-existence, as well as to 
affirm true humanity of His person, and seeks to represent Him- 
self, according to John’s expression, as the Logos becoming flesh.’ 
This view of the expression will be confirmed by a comparison of 
the passages in which Jesus uses it. In John i. 51, “ Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of man,” the divine glory is intimated 


1 Meyer justly remarks: ‘' The consciousness from which Jesus appro- 
priates to Himself this designation by Daniel was the antithesis of the God- 
sonship, the necessary (contrary to Schleiermacher) sclf-consciousness of a 
divine pre-existence appearing in the most decided manner in John, the glory 
(3cZe) of which He had laid aside that He might appear as that de uid: 
avépamov of Daniel in a form not originally appertaining to Him. . . Whatever 
has, apart from this, been found in the expression, as that Christ hereby 
designated Himself as the Sun of man in the highest sense of the word, as the 
second Adam, as the ideal of humanity (Béhme, Neander, Ebrard, Olsh., 
Kahnis, Gess, and Weisse), or as the man whom the whole history of mankind 
since Adam has in view (Hofm. Schriftbew. ii. 1, p. 81, cf. Thomas. Chr. Pers. 
u. Werk, ii. p. 15), is introduced unhistorically with reference to Dan. vii.” 
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as concealed in the lowliness of the Son of man: the Son of man 
who walks on the earth in the form of a man is the Son of God: 
So also in the answer which Jesus gave to the high priest, when 
he solemnly adjured Him to say “ whether He were the Christ; 
the Son of God” (Matt. xxvi. 63), pointing distinctly to Dan. vii. 
13, “ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” In like 
manner in all the other passages in the Gospels in which Jesus 
designates Himself the Son of man, He points either to His 
present lowliness or to His future glory, as is abundantly proved 
by Fr. A. Philippi (Kirch. Glaubenslehre, iv. 1, p. 415, der 2 
Aufl.) by a lucid comparison of all the passages in the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

From the use of the expression “the Son of man” by Jesus 
(not only where He refers to His supernatural greatness or His 
divine pre-existence, but also where He places His human lowli- 
ness in contrast with His divine nature), it follows that even in those 
passages which treat of His coming to judgment, connected with 
the description, borrowed from Dan. vii. 13, of His coming in the 
clouds of heaven, He seeks to prove not so much His appear- 
ance for judgement, as rather only the divine power and glory 
which the Father gave Him, or to indicate from the Scriptures that 
the Father gave Him dominion over all people, and that He will 
come to reveal this dominion by the judgment of the world and 
the completion of His kingdom. The power to execute judgment 
over the living and the dead, the Father, i.e. God as the Lord of 
the world, has given to His Son, to Christ, because He is the Son 
of man (Jolin v. 27), i.e: because He as man is at the same time 
of a divine nature, by virtue of which He is of one essence with 
the Father. This truth is manifested in the vision, Dan. vii. 13, 
14, in this, that the Ancient of days gives glory and the kingdom 
to Him who appears before Him in the form of a man coming in 
the clouds of heaven, that all people and nations might honour 
Him. Therewith He gave Him also implicite the power to execute 
judgment over all peoples; for the judgment is only a disclosure 
of the sovereignty given to Him. 


The giving of the kingdom to the Son of man goes before the 


appearance of the great adversary of the people of God repre- 
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sented by the little horn—the adversary in whom the enmity of 
the world against the kingdom of God reaches its highest mani- 
festation. But to form a well-founded judgment regarding the 
appearance of this last enemy, we must compare the description 
given of him in Dan. vii. 8, 24f. with the apocalyptic description 
of the same enemy under the image of the beast out of the sea or 
out of the abyss, Rev. xiii. 1-8 and xvii. 7-13. 

John saw a BEAST RISE UP OUT OF THE SEA which had seven 
heads and ten horns, and on its horns ten crowns; it was like a 
leopard, but had the feet of a bear and the mouth of a lion, and 
the dragon gave him his throne and great power. One of its 
heads appears as if it had received a deadly wound, but its deadly 
wound was healed, Rev. xiii. 1-3. In this beast the four beasts 
of Daniel, the lion, the bear, the leopard, and the nameless ten- 
horned beast (Dan. vii. 7), are united, and its heads and horns are 
represented, like the beasts of Daniel, as kings (Rev. xvii. 9, 12). 
The beast seen by John represents accordingly the world-power, 
in such a way that the four aspects of the same, which Daniel 
saw in the form of four beasts rising up one after another, are a 
whole united together into one. In this all interpreters are agreed. 
Hofinann is wrong (Schrifibew. ii. 2, p. 699), however, when from 
the circumstance that this beast has the body of a leopard, has its 
peculiar form like that of a leopard, he draws the conclusion 
“that John sees the Grecian kingdom rise again in a new form, 
in which it bears the lion’s mouth of the Chaldean, the bear’s feet 
of the Median or Persian, and the ten horns of the last king- 
dom.” For the apocalyptic beast has the body of a leopard from 
no other reason than because the fourth beast of Daniel was to be 
compared with no other beast existing in nature, whose appearance 
could be selected for that purpose. In these circumstances no- 
thing else remained than to lay hold on the form of Daniel’s third 
beast and to make choice of it for the body of the beast, and to 
unite with it the feet, the mouth or the jaws, and the ten horns of 
the other beasts. 

But that the apocalyptic beast must represent not the rising 
again of Daniel’s third world-kingdom, but the appearance of the 
fourth, and that specially in its last form, which Daniel had seen 
as the little horn, appears evidently from this, not to mention the 
explanation given in Rev. xvii, that the beast with the seven 
heads and ten horns, with the name of blasphemy on its heads 
(Rev. xiii. 1), the marks of the little horn of Daniel, speaks great 
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things and blasphemies, and continues forty and two montlis (ch. 
xiii. 5), corresponding to the three and a half times of Daniel, ch. 
vil. 25. Hofmann, on the other hand, rightly remarks, that the 
beast mnst represent not merely the last world-power, but at the 
same time the last world-ruler, the chief enemy of the saints of 
God. As with Daniel the world-power and its representative are 
conceived of as one and the same, so herealsowith John. This is 
seen in the insensible transition of the neuter to the masculine, 7a 
Onpip b> &yet, ver. 14. In this beast not only does the whole 
world-power concentrate itself, but in it also attains to its personal 
head. The ten horns are to be conceived of as on one of the heads, 
and that the seventh or last, and not (Diisterdieck, etc.) as distri- 
buted among the seven heads, so that one horn should be assigned 
to each head, and three horns should be conceived as between the 
sixth and the seventh head. This wonderful supposition owes its 
origin only to the historical reference of the beast to the first 
Roman emperor, and stands in opposition to the interpretation of 
the beast which is given by John, ch. xvii. 7 ff. There John sees 
the woman, the great Babylon, the mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions, sitting on a scarlet-coloured beast, which was full of names 
of blasphemy, and had ten horns (ch. xvii. 3). The identity of 
the seven-headed beast (ch. xiii.) with the scarlet-coloured beast 
(ch. xvii.) is justly recognised by the greater number of recent 
interpreters, even by Diist. Of this red beast the angel, ch. xvii. 
8, says first, “The beast that thou sawest was (jv) and is not, 
and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit and go into perdition ; 
and they that dwell on the earth shall wonder... when they be- 
hold the beast that was and is not, and yet is” (kat wdpeoras = shall 
come, be present, i.e. again, according to a more accurate reading), 
In these words the most of interpreters find a paraphrase of the 
statement, ch. xiii. 3, 12, 14, that the beast was wounded to the 
death, but that its deadly wound was healed. “The distinguishing 
of the two statements (viz. of the not-being and the death-wound, 
the coming again and the healing of the wound) has,” as A. 
Christiani (uebersichtl. Darstellung des Inhalts der Apok., in der 
Dorpater Zeitschrift f. Theol. 1861, iti. p. 219) rightly remarks, 
“its foundation (against Ebrard) either in the false supposi- 
tion that the beast in ch. xvii. is different from that in ch. xii, 
or in this, that there must abstractly be a distinction between 
the world-power (ch. xiii.) and the ruler of the world (ch. xvii.) ; 
whereby, moreover, it is not clear wherein the difference between 
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the death-wound and the not-being consists (against Aub.).” The 
being, the not-being, and the appearing again of the beast, are not 
to be understood of the present time as regards the seer, so as to 
mean: the beast existed before John’s time, after that it was not, 
and then one day shall again appear, which has been combined 
with the fable of Nero’s coming again ; but the past, the present, 
and the future of the beast are, with Vitringa, Bengel, Christ., to 
be regarded from the standpoint of the vision, according to which 
the time of the fulfilment, belonging to the future, is to be re- 
garded as the point of time from which the being, the not-being, 
and the appearing again are represented, so that these three ele- 
ments form the determination of the nature of the beast in its 
historical manifestation. 

Hereupon the angel points out to the seer the secret of the 
woman and of the beast which bears the woman, beginning with 
the interpretation of the beast, ch. xvii. 9. “The seven heads 
are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth; and there are 
seven kings.” The heads are thus defined in a twofold way: 
For the woman they are seven mountains, on which she sits ; but 
in so far as they belong to the beast, they are seven kings (Hofm. 
p- 711, Christ., etc.). The reference of the mountains to the seven 
hills of Rome is to be rejected, because it is difficult to under- 
stand how the heads can represent at one and the same time both 
mountains and kings. Mountains are, according to the prophetic 
view, seats of power, symbols of world-kingdoms (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 17, 
Ixxvi. 53 Jer. li. 25; Ezek. xxxv. 2), and thus are here as little 
to be thought of as ocenpying space along with one another as are 
the seven kings to be thought of as contemporaneous (Hofm., 
Aub.). According to this, the Baowdeis are not also separate 
kings of one kingdom, but kingships, dominions, as in Daniel 
ruler and kingdom are taken together. One need not, however, 
on this account assnme that Bacvdreis stands for Bacidelat; for, 
according to Dan. viii. 20-22, “the kingdom is named where the 
person of the ruler is at once brought into view; but where it 
is sought to designate the sovereignty, then the king is named, 
either so that he represents it altogether, or so that its founder is 
particularly distinguished” (Hofm. p. 714). 

The angel further says of the seven heads: “Five (of these 
sovereignties) are fallen,” ae. are already past, “one is,” de. still 
exists, “the other is not yet come; and when it cometh, it must con- 
tinue a short space.” This explanation is obviously given from the 
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point of view of the present of the seer. The five fallen Bacirels 
(sovereignties) are Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Medo-Persia, and 
Greece (Hengst., Aub., Christ.), and not Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, 
Grecia, and the kingdom of the Seleucidz, as Hofmann, with 
Ebrard and Stier, affirms. The reception of the Seleucide or of 
Antiochus Epiphanes into the rank of world-rulers, depends, with 
Hofmann, on the erroneons interpretation of the apocalyptic beast- 
image as representing the reappearance of the Grecian world- 
kingdom, and falls with this error. The chief argument which 
Hofmann alleges against Egypt, that it was never a power which 
raised itself up to subdue or unite the world under itself, or is thus 
represented in the Scriptures, Aub. (p. 309) has already invalidated 
by showing that Egypt was the first world-power with which the 
kingdom of God came into conflict under Moses, when it began to 
exist as a nation and a kingdom. Afterwards, under the kings, 
Israel was involved in the wars of Egypt and Assyria in like 
manner as ata later period they were in those of the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidee. For this reason Egypt and Assyria are often 
named together by the prophets, particularly as the world-powers 
with which the people of God committed whoredom, yea, by the 
older prophets generally as the representatives of the world-power 
(2 Kings xvii. 4; Hos. vii. 11, xii. 1, ix. 3, xi. 5, 11; Micah vii. 
12; Isa. lii. 4, xix. 28-25; Jer. ii. 18, 36; Zech. x. 10). On the 
other hand, the Seleucidan appears before us in Dan. viii. and xi. 
1-35 as an offshoot of the Grecian world-kingdom, without any- 
thing further being intimated regarding him. In Dan. vii. there 
is as little said of him as there is in Zechariah’s vision of the four- 
horsed chariots. 

The sixth sovereignty, which “is” (6 els éorwv), is the Roman 
world-power exercising dominion at the time of John, the Roman 
emperor. The seventh is as yet future (ov7m 7AGev), and must, 
when it comes, continue a short time (oA/yov). If the sixth sove- 
reignty is the Roman, then by the seventh we may understand the 
world-powers of modern Europe that have come into its place. 
The angel adds (ver. 11), “The beast that was and is not, even 
he is the eighth (king), and is of the seven, and goeth into per- 
dition.” By that which is called “even the eighth” can properly 
be meant only the seventh. The contrast lying in the «at adrés 
éydods demands this. But that instead of the seventh (ver. 10, 6 
GdXos) the beast itself is named, therewith it is manifestly inti- 
mated that in the eighth the beast embodies itself, or passes into 
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its completed form of existence as a beast. This is supported. 
partly by the expression é« tév émrd which is added to dydo0s, 
partly by the designation as “the beast that was and is not.” ‘That 
addition does not merely say, one out of the seven, for which John 
would have written els é« rév émrd (cf. ch. xvii. 1 and xxi. 9), 
or, formed like the seven, but, growing up out of the seven, as 
the blossom out of the plant (B\acrdvwv, as the Greek Andreas 
explains, and erroneously adds é« pias airav). It is the compre- 
hensive essence of these seven, the embodiment of the beast itself, 
which for the first time reaches in it to its perfect form (Aub., 
Diisterd., Christ.). As such it is placed over against the seven as 
the eighth; but it is not therefore an eighth kingdom, for it is not 
represented by an eighth head, but only by the beast—only the 
beast which was, and is not, and then shall be again (mdpeorat, 
ver. 11, cf. ver. 8). If now this definition, according to the above, 
means the same thing as is intended in ch. xiii. by the deadly 
wound of the beast and the healing again of the wound, then these 
words mean that the world-power in one of its heads (the seventh?) 
receives the deadly wound, so that the beast ts not—ie. it cannot 
show its power, its beast-nature—till the healing of the same, but 
after the healing of the wound it will appear as the eighth ruler 
in its full nature as a beast, and will unfold the power of its ten 
horns. Of these ten horns the angel says, ver. 12, “ They are ten 
kings which have received no Bacieiap, but will receive power as 
kings one hour with the beast.” By this it is affirmed, on the one 
side, that the ten horns belong to the seventh beast; but, on the 
other, it appears from this interpretation of the angel, taken in 
connection with that going before, that the ruler with the ten 
horns growing up as the eighth out of the seven represents the 
last and the highest phases of the development of the world-power, 
and is to be regarded as contemporary with the ten BactAeis which 
receive power as kings with the beast. 

The statement, however, that the seventh ruler is also an eighth, 
and must represent the beast in its perfect form, without his being 
denoted by an eighth head to the beast, has its foundation, without 
doubt, in the dependence of tlie apocalyptic delineation on Daniel’s 
prophecy of the fourth world-power, in which (ch. ii.) the iron legs 
are distinguished from the feet, which consist partly of iron and 
partly of clay; and yet more distinctly in ch. vii. the climax of the 
power of the fourth beast is represented in the little horn growing 
up between its ten horns, and yet neither is it called in ch. ii. a 
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fifth kingdom, nor yet in ch. vii. is the little horn designated as a 
fifth world-ruler. 

The apocalyptic delineation of the world-power and the world- 
ruler is related, therefore, to the prophecy of Daniel in such a 
manner that, in the first place, it goes back to the elements of 
the same, and gathers them together into one combined image, 
according to its whole development in the past, present, and future, 
while Daniel’s prophecy goes forth from the present, beginning 
with the Chaldean world-kingdom. Moreover, the Apocalypse 
discloses the spiritual principle working in the world-power. The 
dragon, z.e. Satan, as prince of this world, gave his throne and his 
power to the beast. Finally, the Apocalypse extends itself at large 
over the unfolding, as yet future, of the ungodly world-kingdom ; 
for it places in view, in addition to the sixth ruler existing in the 
presence of the seer, the rising up of yet a seventh, in which the 
beast, healed of its death-wonnd, will first as the eighth ruler fully 
reveal its ungodly nature. The dividing of the fourth world-king- 
dom of Daniel between two rulers has its foundation in the purpose 
to gain the significant number seven. By the number seven of the 
heads, while Daniel saw only four beasts, the apocalyptie beast 
must be represented as the diabolical contrast to the Lamb. The 
seven heads and ten horns the beast has in common with the 
dragon, which gave his power to the beast (cf. Rev. xiii. 1, 2 
with xii. 3). The seven heads of the dragon and of the beast are 
the infernal caricature and the antithesis of the seven Spirits of 
God, the seven eyes and seven horns of the Lamb (Rev. v. 6), 
just as the seven mountains on which the woman sits are the anti- 
type and the antithesis of the hill of Zion, the chosen mountain of 
the Lord. (Cf. Limmert, Babel, das Thier u. der falsche Prophet, 
1863, p. 84.) From the symbolical siguification of the numbers, it 
is also clear how the beast which was and is not can also appear 
as the eighth ruler. The eighth, arising from the addition of one 
to seven, denotes a new beginning, or the beginning of a new life, 
as frequently in the laws relating to religious worship, as e.g. re- 
garding circumcision, the consecration of priests, the purification of 
lepers, the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles, ete. Cf. Leyrer 
in Herz.’s Real. Encyel. xviii. p. 370. According to him, the beast 
is called cai adtds dydoos (Rev. xvii. 11), “ because, although it 
is of the seven which hitherto have constituted the antichristian 
development in its completeness, a new one presumes to establish 
itself in self-deification, and in open rebellion against God, raising 
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itself to the experiment of an absolute world-monarchy before the 
final judgment passes upon it.” 

As the number seven of the heads of the beast in the Apoca- 
lypse, so also the number four of the beasts rising up out of the 
sea in Daniel’s vision comes first under consideration, according to 
their symbolical meaning as the number of the world. For the 
sake of this significance of the number four, only the four world- 
kingdoms are spoken of, while in the fourth there are distinctly 
two different phases of the development of the world-kingdom. If 
we look at this significance of the numbers, the difference between 
the representation of Daniel and that of the Apocalypse reduces 
itself to this, that Daniel designates the world-power simply only 
in opposition to the kingdom of God; the Apocalypse, on the con- 
trary, designates it according to its concealed spiritual background, 
and in its antichristian form. The world-number four appears 
here augmented to the antichristian contrast to the divine number 
seven. But in both representations the beast forming the last 
phase of the world-kingdom has ten horns. This number also 
lias a symbolical meaning; it is the signature of definitive com- 
pleteness, of fullest development and perfection. “ The ten horns 
are kings; for ‘horn’ as well as ‘king’ signifies might crushing, 
conquering” (Lammert, p. 78). The little horn which outrooted 
three existing ones and entered into their place, makes, with the 
remaining seven, eight; but eight is seven angmented. It is there- 
fore the beast itself in its highest power, and ripe for judgment, 
just as the beast which was and is not mounts up as the eighth 
ruler, to be destroyed, after a short period of action, by the judg- 
iment. 

But while we attach a symbolical import to the numbers, we do 
not, however, wish to dispute that their numerical worth may not 
also be realized in the fulfilment. As the comparison of Daniel 
vii. with vill. beyond doubt shows that the second and third king- 
doms which the prophet saw have historically realized themselves 
in the succession of the Medo-Persian and Grecian kingdoms 
after the Babylonian;-as, moreover, in the prophetic delinea- 
tion of the fourth world-kingdom the character of the Roman 
world-power is not to be mistaken; finally, as in the Apocalypse 
the first six heads of the beast are referred to the world-powers 
that have hitherto appeared in history : so may also the prophecy 
of the seven heads and of the ten horns of the beast (in Dan. and 
the Apoc.) perhaps yet so fulfil itself in the Future, that the anti- 
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christian world-power may reach its completion in ten rulers who 
receive power as kings one hour with the beast, i.¢., as companions 
and helpers of Antichrist, carry on war for a while agaiust the 
Lord and His saints, till at the appearance of the Lord to judg- 
ment they shall be destroyed, together with the beast and the 
dragon. 

How indeed this part of the prophecy, relating to the last 
unfolding of the ungodly and autichristian world-power, shal] fulfil 
itself, whether merely according to the symbolical meaning of the 
numbers, or finally also actually, the day will first make clear. 


PART SECOND.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Car. VII.-xu. 


This Part contains three revelations, which Daniel received 
during the reigns of Belshazzar, Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the 
Persian, regarding the development of the kingdom of God. After 
describing in the First Part the development of the world-power 
and its relation to the people and kingdom of God from the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar, its founder, down to the time of its final 
destruction by the perfected kingdom of God, in this Second Part 
it is revealed to the prophet how the kingdom of God, in war 
against the power and enmity of the rulers of the world, and amid 
severe oppressions, is carried forward to final victory and is per- 
fected. 

The first vision, ch. viii., represents what will happen to the 
people of God during the developments of the second and third 
world-kingdoms. ‘The second revelation, ch. ix., gives to the 
prophet, in answer to his penitential prayer for the restoration of 
the ruined holy city and the desolated sanctuary, disclosures regard- 
ing the whole development of the kingdom of God, from the close 
of the Babylonish exile to the final accomplishment of God’s plan of 
salvation. In the last vision, in the third year of Cyrus, ch. x.—xil., 
he received yet further and more special revelations regarding the 
severe persecutions which await the people of God for their puri- 
fication, in the nearer future under Antiochus Epiphanes, and in 
the time of the end under the last foe, the Antichrist. 
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CHAP. VIII. THE ENEMY ARISING OUT OF THE THIRD 
WORLD-KINGDOM. 


At Susa, in the province of Elam, Daniel saw in vision (vers. 
1, 2) a ram with two horns, which a he-goat coming from the west, 
running over the earth, having a great horn on his brow, smote 
and destroyed (vers. 3-7), After that the goat waxed very 
mighty, till his great horn was broken ; and in its place four notable 
horns grew up toward the four winds of heaven, and out of one 
of them there came forth a little horn, which directed its might 
toward the south and the east and toward the holy land, contended 
against the host of heaven, and magnified itself to the Prince of 
the heavenly host, took away the daily sacrifice, and desolated the 
place of the sanctuary (vers. 8-12). He then hears from an angel 
how long this sacrilege shall continue (vers. 13, 14). Another angel 
thereafter gives him an explanation (vers. 15-26) of the vision; 
and with a remark (ver. 27) regarding the effect of this revelation 
on the mind of Daniel, the chapter closes. 

This vision, it is manifest from the definition of the time in 
ver. 1, stands in relation to the vision of the foregoing chapter, 
and in its contents is united to it also in so far as it gives more 
particular revelations regarding the relations of the second and 
third world-kingdoms, which are only briefly set forth in ch. vii. 
But notwithstanding this point of union, this chapter does not 
form a mere appendix to the foregoing, but gives a new revela- 
tion regarding a phase in the development of the world-power 
and its enmity against the people of God of which nothing is 
prophesied in ch. vii. The opinion that this chapter forms only 
an appendix to ch. vii. is based on the erroneons idea that the 
fourth world-kingdom, the Macedonian, and the little horn in ch. 
vii. are identical with that prophesied of in this chapter.) 


1 According to the modern critics (Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., Bleek), this 
chapter must have heen written shortly before the re-consecration of the temple, 
or immediately thereafter, before or immediately after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This supposition is drawn from ver. 14, according to which the 
period of oppression shall continue 2300 evening-mornings. But, overlooking 
the circumstance that these critics cannot agree as to the reckoning of this 
period of time, and thus announce the uncertainty of their hypothesis, the 
whole of the other contents of the chapter stand in contradiction to this sup- 
position. It contains no hint whatever of the great victories of the Maccabees 
which preceded the consecration of the temple, and first made it possible, but, 
on the contrary, speaks of the oppression as continuing unchanged till the 
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Vers. 1-14. The Vision. 

Vers. 1, 2 contain the historical introduction to this new reve- 
lation. This was given to Daniel in the third year of the reign of 
Belshazzar, and thus two years after the vision of the four world- 
kingdoms (ch. vii. 1), but not in a dream as that was, but while he 
was awake. The words I, Daniel, are neither a pleonasm (Hiiv.) 
nor a sign that the writer wished specially to give himself out for 
Daniel (Ewald), but expressly denote that Daniel continues to 
speak of himself in the first person (Kliefoth). The article in 
MN (that which appeared) takes the place of the relative WX, 
and the expression is concise for 1872 We find (the vision which 
appeared) ; cf. Ewald’s Lehr. § 335 a. mbnin3 (at the first), as in 
ch. ix. 21, in the general signification earlier, and in Gen. xiii. 3, 
sli. 21, xlii. 18, 20, Isa. i. 26, synonymous with TWN (in the 
beginning). Here the word points back to ch. vii., and in ch, ix. 
21 it refers to ver. 16 of this chapter. 

“Tn vision,” ze. év arvetpart, not év cdpart, Daniel was placed 
in the city of Susa, in the province of Elam (Elymais). By the 
words, “I saw in vision; and it came to pass when I saw,” which 
precede the specification of the scene of the vision, is indicated the 
fact that he was in Susa only in vision, and the misconception is 
sufficiently guarded against that Daniel was actually there in the 
body. This is acknowledged by v. Leng., Hitzig, Maurer, Hiv., 
Hgstb., Kran., and Kliefoth, against Bertholdt and Rosenmiiller, 
who understand this, in connection with ver. 27, as meaning that 
Daniel was personally present in Susa to execute the king’s busi- 
ness, from which Bertholdt frames the charge against the pseudo- 
Daniel, that he was not conscious that Elam under Nabonned did 
not belong to Babylon, and that the royal palace at Susa had as 
yet no existence. But this accusation has no historical foundation. 
We have no accurate information whether under Belshazzar Elam 
was added to Babylon or the Chaldean empire. It is true that 
not Hengstenberg (Beitr. i. p. 42 f.) only has, with older theolo- 
gians, concluded from the prophecies of Jer. xlix. 34 ff., com- 


oppressor is himself destroyed (ver. 25), and then it hreaks off without any 
Messianic view, as one should expect from a parenetic poem of a Maccabean Jew ; 
so that Bleek finds himself compelled from his own resources to add ‘‘ the inti- 
mation, that the beginning of the deliverance destined by God for His people is 
closely and immediately joined to the discontinuance of the worship of Jehovah 
by Antioch. Epiph., and to the destruction of this prince,” in order to give to, 
the vision ‘‘ a Messianic character.” 
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pared with ch. xxv. 25 and Ezek. xxxii. 24, that Nebuchadnezzar 
subjugated Susa, but Niebuhr also (Gesch. Assurs, p. 211 ff.) 
seeks from these and other passages of the O. T. to establish 
the view, that Nebuchadnezzar, after the death of Cyaxares 
(Uwakhshatra), to whom he owed allegiance, refused to do homage 
to his successor, and entered on a war against Media, which re- 
sulted in the annexation of Elam to his kingdom. But, on the 
contrary, Havernick has well remarked, that the subjugation of 
Elam by Nebuchadnezzar can scarcely harmonize with the fact of 
the division of the Assyrian kingdom between the Babylonian 
king Nabopolassar and the Median king Cyaxares, whereby the 
former obtained the western and the latter the eastern half, and 
that from these passages of prophecy a subjugation of Elam by 
the Chaldeans cannot be concluded. Jeremiah announces neither 
in ch, xxv. 25 nor in ch. xlix. 34 ff. a conquest of Elam by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but rather in ch. xlix. prophesies the complete destruc- 
tion of Elam, or a divine judgment, in language which is much 
too strong and elevated for a mere making of it tributary and 
annexing it to a new state. 

Besides, this passage in no respect requires that Susa and 
Elam should be regarded as provinces of the Chaldean kingdom, 
since the opinion that Daniel was in Susa engaged in some public 
business for the Chaldean king is founded only on a false inter- 
pretation of vers. 2 and 27. From the prophet’s having been 
placed in an ecstasy in the city of Susa, there follows nothing 
further than that this city was already at the time of the existing 
Chaldean kingdom a central-point of Elamitish or Persian power. 
And the more definite description of the situation of this city in 
the words, ‘ which was in the province of Elam,” points de- 
cidedly to the time of Daniel, in which Susa as yet belonged to 
the province of Elam, while this province was made a satrapy, 
Susis, Susiana, now Chusistan, by the kings of Persia, and Susa 
became the capital of this province; therefore the capital Susa is 
not reckoned as situated in Elam by writers, who after this time 
distinguish between Susis (Susiana) and Elymais (Elam), as Strabo, 
xvi. 1.17 f., Pliny, hist. nat. vi. 27: Susianen ab Elymaide dister- 
minat amnis Eulaus. 

Still more groundless is the assertion, that the city of Susa was 
not in existence in the time of Daniel, or, as Duncker (Gesch. der 
Alverth. ii. p. 918, 38 Aufl.) affirms, that Darius.first removed the 
residence or seat of the king to Susa with the intention that it 
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should become the permanent residence for him and his successors, 
the central-point of his kingdom and of his government, and that 
Pliny and /€lian say decidedly that Darius built Susa, the king’s 
city of Persia, and that the inscriptions confirm this saying. For, 
to begin with the latter statement, an inscription found in the ruins 
of a palace at Susa, according to the deciphering of Mordtmann 
(in der D. morgl. Zischr. xvi. pp. 128 ff.), which Duncker cites as 
confirming his statement, contains only these words: “Thus speaks 
Artaxerxes the great king, the son of Darius the son of Achime- 
nides Vistagpa: This building my great-great-grandfather Darius 
erected; afterwards it was improved by Artaxerxes my grand- 
father.” This inscription thus confirms only the fact of the build- 
ing of a palace in Susa by Darius, but nothing further, from which 
it is impossible to conclude that Darius first founded the city, or 
built the first tower in it. Still less does such an idea lie in the 
words of Allian, nat. animal. i. 59: “ Darius was proud of the 
erection of a celebrated building which he had raised in Susa.” 
And Pliny also, taken strictly, speaks only of the elevation of Susa 
to the rank of capital of the kingdom by Darius, which does not ex- 
clude the opinion that Susa was before this already a considerable 
town, and had a royal castle, in which Cyrus may have resided 
during several months of the year (according to Xenophon, Cyrop. 
vill. 6. 22, Anab. iii. 5.15; cf. Brissonins, de regio Pers. princ. p. 
88 seq.)." The founding of Susa, and of the old tower in Susa, 
reaches back into pre-historic times. According to Strabo, xv. 2. 3, 
Susa must have been built by Tithonos, the father of Memnon. 
With this the epithet Meuwvdvia Sovea, which Herod. vii. 151, v. 54, 
58, and Avlian, nat. anim. xiii. 18, give to the town of Susa, stands 
in unison. For if this proves nothing more than that in Susa 
there was a tomb of Memnon (Hiiv.), yet would this sufficiently 
prove that the city or its citadel existed from ancient times—times 
so ancient that the mythic Memnon lived and was buried there. 

The city had its name jv%, Lily, from the lilies which grew 
in' great abundance in that region (Athen. Deipnos. xii. p. 409 ; 

1 Pliny, hist. nat. vi. 27, says regarding Susiana, ‘‘ In qua vetus regia Persa- 
rum Susa a Dario Hystaspis jilio condita,” which may be understood as if he 
ascribed to Darius the founding of the city of Susa. But how little weight is 
to be given to this statement appears from the similar statement, hist. nat. vi. 
14 (17): *‘ Ecbatana caput Mediz Seleucus rex condidit,” which plainly con- 
tains an error, since Ecbatana, under the name of Achmeta, is mentioned (Ezra 
vi. 2) in the time of Darius Hystaspes, in the tower of which the archives of the 
Persian kings were preserved 
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Stephan. Byz., etc.), and had, according to Strabo, xv. 3. 2, a 
circuit of 120 (twelve English miles), and according to others, 
200 stadia. Its palace was called Memmoneion, and was strongly 
fortified. Here was “the golden seat;” here also were “ the 
apartments of Darius, which were adorned with gold,” as Auschylos 
says (Pers. 3. 4. 159, 160), “ the widely-famed palace,”—the zrepi- 
Bonra Baotrela, as Diod. Sic. xvii. 65, expresses himself. 

The ruins of Susa are now only a wilderness, inhabited by 
lions and hyzenas, on the eastern banks of the Shapur, between 
it and the Dizful, where three great mountains of ruins, from 
80 to 100 feet high, raise themselves, showing the compass of the 
city, while eastward smaller heaps of ruins point out the remains of 
the city, which to this day bear the name Schusch ; cf. Herz.’s 
Realenc. xv. p. 263 f., and Duncker, Gesch. d. Alt. ii. p. 942 ff. 

The designation of Elam as 2°79, a province, does not refer to 
a Chaldean province. 02Y, in Greek ’E\vuais, formed the western 
part of the Persian satrapy of Susis or Susiana, which lay at the 
foot of the highlands of Iran, at the beginning of the valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates between Persia and Babylon, called by 
the Persians Uvaja, and by the Greeks Susis or Susiana after the 
capital, or Cissia after its inhabitants. It is bounded by the 
western border mountains of Persia aud the Tigris, and on the 
south terminates in a warm, swampy and harbourless coast, which 
stretches from the mouth of the Tigris to that of the Aurvaiti 
(Oroatis). Strabo (xv. 732) says Susiana is inhabited by two 
races, the Cisseei and the Elymai; Herodotus (iii. 91, v. 49, vii. 
62), on the contrary, names only the Cisssi as the inhabitants of 
the country of the same name. The saying put into circulation 
by Josephus (Anit. i. 6. 4, "EAapos yap Edapaious Tlepody dvtas 
dpxynyéras wxatédtrev), that the Elamites are the primitive race of 
the Persians, has no historical foundation. The deep valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates was the country of the Semites. “The 
names of the towns and rivers of the country confirm the state- 
ments of Genesis, which names Elam among the sons of Shem, 
although the erecting of the Persian royal residence in Elam, and 
the long continuance of the Persiau rule, could not but exercise, 
as it did, an influence on the manners and aris of the Semitish 
inhabitants” (Duncker, p. 942). 

The further statement, that Daniel in vision was by the river 
Ulai, shows that Susa lay on the banks of that river. ‘SN is the 
Evtnaios, Euleus, of the Greeks and Romans, of which Pliny 
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says, “cureust arcem Susorum,” and which Arrian (Exped. Alex. 
vii. 7) also mentions as a navigable river of Susis.. On the con- 
trary, Herodotus, i. 188, v. 49, 52, and Strabo, xv. 3, 4, place Susa 
on the river Choaspes. ‘These contradictory statements are recon- 
ciled in the simplest manner by the supposition that Ulai, Huleus, 
was the Semitish, Choaspes the Aryan (Persian) name of the Kuran, 
which received the Shapur and Dizful. In favour of this, we have 
not only the circumstance that the name Choaspes is undoubtedly 
of Persian origin, while, on the other hand, ‘38 is a word of Semitic 
formation; but still more, that Herodotus knows nothing whatever of 
the Hulwus, while Ptolemy (vi. 3. 2) does not mention the Choaspes, 
‘but, on the contrary, two sources of the Hulcus, the one in Media, 
the other in Susiana; and that what Herod. i. 188, says of the 
Choaspes, that the kings of Persia drink its water only, and caused 
it to be carried far after them, is mentioned by Pliny of the Eulius, 
h. n. vi. 27, and in xxxi. 3 of the Choaspes and Eulius. 

Daniel was in spirit conveyed to Susa, that here in the future 
royal citadel of the Persian kingdom he might witness the destruc- 
tion of this world-power, as Ezekiel was removed to Jerusalem that 
he might there see the judgment of its destruction. The placing 
of the prophet also on the river of Ulai is significant, yet it is 
not to be explained, with Kranichfeld, from vers. 3 and 6, “ where 
the kingdom in question stands in the same relation to the flowing 
river as the four kingdoms in ch. vii. 2 do to the sea.” For the 
geographically defined river Ulai has nothing in common with the 
sea as a symbol of the nations of the world (ch. vii. 2). The Ulai 
is rather named as the place where afterwards the ram and the he- 
goat pushed against one another, and the shock followed, deciding 
the fate of the Persian kingdom. 

As, then, the scene of the vision stands in intimate relation to 
its contents, so also the time at which the revelation was made to 
Daniel. With the third year of Belshazzar the dynasty of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the founder of the Babylonian world-kingdom, was 
extinguished. In this year Belshazzar, the son and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, died, and the sovereignty was transferred to a 


1 There is little probability in the supposition that Choaspes is the modern 
Kerrah or Kerkha, the Euldus the modern Dizful, as Susa lay between these 
two rivers (Ker Porter, Winer, Ruetschi in Herz.’s Realen. xv. 246), and receives 
no sufficient support from the bas-relief of Kojundsbik discovered by Layard, 
which represents the siege of a town lying between two rivers, since the identi- 
fication of this town with Susa is a mere conjecture. 
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collateral branch, and finally to an intruder, under whom that 
world-kingdom, once so powerful, in a few years fell to pieces. 
Shortly before the death of Belshazzar the end of the Babylonian 
monarchy was thus to be seen, and the point of time, not very re- 
mote, which must end the Exile with the fall of Babylon. This 
point of time was altogether fitted to reveal to the prophet in a 
vision what would happen after the overthrow of Babylon, and 
after the termination of the Exile. 

Vers. 3-14. The vision.—Ver. 3. Daniel first sees one ram, 
DX, standing by the river. ‘The 798 (one) does not here stand 
for the indefinite article, but is a numeral, in contradistinction 
to the two horns which the one ram has. The two horns of the 
ram were high, but the one was higher than the other, the 
higher coming up later. MONT does not mean the first, but the 
one, and M28 the other; for the higher grew up last. This is not 
to be understood as if Daniel first saw the ram without horns, and 
then saw the horns grow up, and at length the one horn become 
higher than the other (v. Leng., Hitzig); but that from the first 
Daniel saw the ram with two horns, but afterwards saw the one 
horn grow higher than the other (Khefoth). The angel (ver. 20) 
explains the ram with two horns of the kings of Media and Persia. 
This does not mean that the two horns are to be understood (with 
Theodoret) of the two dynasties of Cyrus and of Darius Hystaspes ; 
but since the ram represents the one kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians, so the two horns represent the people of the Medes and 
Persians, from the union of which the Medo-Persian kingdom 
grew up. Both nations were the horns, ie. the power of the 
monarchy ; therefore are they both high. The one horn, which 
afterwards grew up higher than the other, represents the Persians, 
who raised themselves above the Medians. A ram and goat, as 
eniblems of kings, princes, chiefs, often occur; cf. Isa. xiv. 9; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 17, xxxix. 18; Jer. 1. 8; Zech. x. 3. In Bundehesch the 
guardian spirit of the Persian kingdom appears under the form of 
aram with clean feet and sharp-pointed horns, and, according to 
Amm. Marcell. xix. 1, the Persian king, when he stood at the head 
of his army, bore, instead of the diadem, the head of a ram (cf. 
Hiv.). The point of resemblance of this symbol is to be sought, 
not in the richness (the wool) and in the aggressive nature (the 
horns) of the ram (Theod., Venema), but the ram and the he-goat 
form, as Hofmann has justly remarked, a contrast to dull firmness 
and nimble lightness, as the bear and the panther. 
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The ram stands by the river and pushes toward the west, north, 
and south, but not toward the east. The river is thus not the one 
flowing on the east of Susa, for, standing there, the ram pushing 
toward the west from Susa would push against the capital of his 
kingdom, but the one flowing on the west; and the ram is to be 
conceived of as standing on the western bank of this river, from 
whence he pushed down with his horns all beasts before him, ze. 
subdued all nations and kingdoms to his power in three regions 
of the earth. In tle west he pushed against Babylon, Syria, and 
Asia Minor; in the south, Egypt; in the north, the Armenian 
and Scythian nations. These he subdued and iieamaraeadt in the 
Persian kingdom. He did not push toward the east—not because 
he could only push forwards and against that which was nearer, but 
not, without changing his position, backwards (Hitzig); nor becanse 
the Medo-Persians themselves came from the east (v. Leng., KXran.); 
nor yet because the conquests of the Persians did not str etch toward 
the east (Hiiv.), for Cyrus and Darins subdned nations to the east 
of Persia even as far as to the Indus; but because, for the unfold- 
ing of the Medo-Persian monarchy as a world-power, its conquests 
in the east were subordinate, and therefore are not mentioned. 
The pushing toward the three world-regions corresponds to the 
three ribs in the mouth of the bear, ch. vil. 5, and intimates that 
the Medo-Persian world-kingdom, in spite of the irresistibility of 
its arms, did not, however, extend its power into all the regions of 
the world. 23, to push, of beast, Ex. xxi. 28, in the Piel figura- 
tively is used of nations, Dent. xxxiii, 17, Ps. xliv. 6. DY" is 
potentialis: could not stand. ‘The masculine is here used, becanse 

nism (beasts) represents kingdoms and nations. 12373 AYY, did accord- 
ing to his will, expresses arbitrary conduct, a despotic behaviour. 
I, became great. The word does not mean to become hanghty, 
for jhab3, in his heart, is not added here as it is in ver. 25, but to 
magnify the action. It is equivalent to nivy> aT i in Joel ii. 20 
. (hath done great things), and Ps. cxxvi. 2, 3, in the sense of to 
become great, powerful; cf. ver. 8. 

Vers. 5-7. After Daniel had for a while contemplated the 
conduct of the ram, he saw a he-goat come from the west over the 
earth, run with furious might against the two-horned ram, and 
throw it to the ground and tread uponit. The he-goat, according 
to the interpretation of the angel, ver. 21, represents the king of 
Javan (Greece and Macedonia)—not the person of the king (Gesen.), 
hut the kingship of Javan for, according to ver. 21, the great horn 
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of the goat symbolizes the first king, and thus the goat itself can- 
not represent a separate king. The goat comes from the west ; 
for Macedonia lay to the west of Susa or Persia. Its coming over 
the earth is more definitely denoted by the expression 82 aa coh 
and he was not touching the earth, ie. as he hastened over it in 
his flight. This remark corresponds with the four wings of the 
leopard, ch. vii. 6. The goat had between its eyes 7 MP5 te. not 
a horn of vision, a horn such as a goat naturally has, but here only 
in vision (Hofm., Klief.). This interpretation would render Mun 
an altogether useless addition, since the goat itself, only seen in 
vision, is described as it appeared in the vision. For the right ex- 
planation of the expression reference must be made to ver. 8, where, 
instead of horn of vision, there is used the expression nina nen 
(the great horn). Accordingly ™10 has the meaning of O89, in 
the Keri mx19 WN, 2 Sam. xxiii. 21, a man of countenance or sight 
(cf. Targ. Esth. ii. 2): @ horn of sight, consideration, of considerable 
greatness; xépas Oeopntov (LX X., Theodot.), which Theodoret 
explains by éarionpov xat mepiBrertov. 

The horn was between the eyes, i.e. in the middle of the fore- 
head, the centre of its whole strength, and represents, according 
to ver. 21, the first king, i.e. the founder of the Javanic world- 
kingdom, or the dynasty of this kingdom represented by him. The 
he-goat ran up against the ram, the possessor of the two horns, 
ae. the two-horned ram by the river Ulai, in the fire of his anger, 
i.e. in the glowing anger which gave him his strength, and with the 
greatest fury threw him down. The prophet adds, “ And I saw 
him come close unto the ram,” as giving prominence to the chief 
matter, and then further describes its complete destruction. It 
broke in pieces both of the horns, which the ram still had, ze. the 
power of the Medes and Persians, the two component elements of 
the Persian world-kingdom. This representation proves itself to 
be genuine prophecy, whilst an author writing ex eventu would 
have spoken of the horn representing the power of the Medes as 
assailed and overthrown earlier by that other horn (see under ch. 
vii. 8, 20). The pushing and trampling down by the Ulai is ex- 
plained from the idea of the prophecy, according to which the 
power of the ram is destroyed at the central seat of its might, 
without reference to the historical course of the victories by which 
Alexander the Great completed the subjugation of the Persian 
monarchy. In the concluding passage, ver. 7, the complete 
destruction is described in the words of the fourth verse, to express 
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the idea of righteous retribution. As the Medo-Persian had crushed 
the other kingdoms, so now it also was itself destroyed. 

Ver. 8. The transformation of the Javanic kingdom.—By the 
kingdom of the ram the he-goat became very great, powerful 
ran asin ver. 4). But the great horn was broken at the height 
of his strength, and four similar horns grew up in its stead, toward 
the four regions of heaven. M7 is here used adverbially, conspi- 
cuously : there came forth conspicuously four in its place. This 
statement does not contradict ver. 22 and ch. xi. 4, according to 
which the four kingdoms have not the power of the one great horn; 
for the thought is only this: they represent in themselves a con- 
siderable power, without, however, gaining the power of the one 
undivided kingdom. The breaking of the great horn indicates the 
breaking up of the monarchy of Alexander by his death. The four 
horns which grow up in the place of the one great horn are, 
according to ver. 22, four kingdoms. These are the dynasties 
of the Diadochs, of whom there were indeed five: Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus laid claim to the title of 
king; but for the first time after the overthrow of Antigonus at 
the battle of Ipsus, 301 B.c., and thus twenty-two years after the 
death of Alexander (323 B.c.), they became in reality four kings, 
and so divided the kingdom among themselves, that Lysimachus 
had Thrace and Bithynia,—Cassander, Macedonia and Greece,— 
Seleucus, Syria, Babylonia, and the Eastern countries as far as 
India,—and Ptolemy, Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia Petrea. But 
from the fact that this first happened after all the descendants of 
the royal family had been extirpated, we are not to conclude, with 
Hiivernick, that the breaking of the great horn did not denote the 
death of Alexander, but the extinction of his race or house; a con- 
clusion which derives no valid support from these words of Justin : 
“All of them abstained from the use of the insignia of this (royal) 
dignity while the sons of their king survived. So great was their 
veneration, that although they had royal wealth ana resources, 
they cared not for the name of kings so long as there existed a 
legitimate heir to Alexander” (Hist. xv. 2.18). If the breaking 
of the horn is placed at the point of time when the horn was 
powerful, here as well as at ch. xi. 4, the reference of the words 
to the sudden death of Alexander in the prime of his days, and 
when in the very height of his victorious career, cannot be dis- 
puted; and by the breaking of the horn we can only understand 
Alexunder’s death, and the breaking up of the kingdom founded 
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by him, althongh it was still held together in a considerable degree 
for two decenniums by his generals, till the most imperious and 
the most powerful amongst them usurped the rank of kings, and 
then, after the conquest of Antigonns, a formal division of the 
kingdom into the four considerable kingdoms here named raised 
them to royal dignity. 

The prophetic representation is not a prediction of historical 
details, but it gives only the fundamental traces of the develop- 
ment of the world-kingdoms, and that not in the form of a historio- 
graphical prophecy, but only so that it sketches the ground-thonghts 
of the divinely ordained unfolding of these world-kmgdoms. This 
ideal fundamental thought of the prophecy has so wronght itself out 
in actual history, that from the one great kingdom, after the death 
of the founder, in the course of time four considerable kingdoms 
arise. The number four in the prophetic contemplation comes into 
view only according to its symbolical idea as the number of the 
world in its extension toward the four regions of heaven, so that 
thereby only the thought is declared, that a kingdom embracing 
the world will fall to ruins in a plurality of kingdoms toward all 
the regions of heaven (Kliefoth). This has been so historically 
realized, that out of the wars of the Diadochs for the supremacy 
four kingdoms arose toward the four regions of the earth into 
longer duration,—that of Cassander (Macedonia) toward the west, 
that of Selencus (Babylonia, etc.) toward the east, that of Lysi- 
machus (Thracia and Bithynia) toward the north, and finally that 
of Ptolemy (Egypt) toward the south. 

Vers. 9-12. The interpretation of the vision. 

Ver. 9. Withont following the development of the four horns 
further, the prophecy passes over to the little horn, which grew 
up ont of one of the four horns, and gained great significance 
in relation to the history of the people of God. The masculine 
forms DMD and N38 (out of them came) are to be explained as a con- 
structio ad sensum. DD¥ (one) after 2 (horn) is as little super- 


? When, on the other hand, Hitzig seeks to explain the prophetic represen- 
tation, here as well as at ch. xi. 4, that with or immediately after the death of 
Alexander his kingdom was divided, by reference to 1 Mace. i. 6, according to 
which Alexander himself, shortly before his death, divided the kingdom among 
his generals, he thereby not only misapprehends the ideal character of the pro- 
phecy, but does not in the least degree clear up the matter itself. For the pas- 
sage in 1 Macc. i. 6, which not only Arabic and Persian authors repeat, but also 
Moses v. Chorene, and even later Greek and Latin historiographers, as Ammian 
Marcell., has been explained by Curtius (x. 10.5) asa Jama vana, and is proved 
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fluous as is the #2 in TYY89. NON is a numeral, one horn, not 
several ; 1) is either comparative, less than little, 1. very little 
(Ewald), or, as less than insignificance, wretchedness, #.e. in an alto- 
gether Haserab ls way (Hiv.). The one explanation is more forced 
than the other, and the idea of wretchedness is altogether unten- 
able. Yet the j!2 serves as a circumlocution for the superlative = 
perpaucus (Gesen., Win., Aub.), while verbal analogies for it are 
wanting. 2 signifies from, out of ; but it is not to be united with 
MP: one horn of smallness (v. Leng.), in which case 12 would be 
superfluous, but with the verb NS: i¢ came up out of littleness, a 
parvo, i.e. @ parvis initits (Maur., Hofm., Kran., Klief.). Thus it 
corresponds with mpd myyt, ch. vii. 8. In the words “it arose 
out of littleness” there lies the idea that it grew to great power 
from a small beginning; for it became very great, i.e. powerful, 
toward the south, toward the east, and toward the ‘287 (the 
splendour, glory), i.e. toward the Blovicu: land, “233 =7287 yrs, 
ch. xi. 16, 41. This designation of the land of Israel is framed 
after Tere iil, 19 and Ezek. xx. 6, 15, where this land is called “a 
heritage of the greatest glory of uations” (a goodly heritage of 
the host of nations, E. V.), “a glory of all lands,” ze. the most 
glorious land which a people can possess. The expression is 
synonymous with M1DM POR (“ pleasant land”), Jer. iii. 19, Zech. 
vii. 14, Ps. evi. 24. Canaan was so designated on account of its 
great fruitfulness as a land flowing with milk and honey; cf. 
Ezek. xx. 6, 

The one of the four horns from which the little horn grew up 
is the Syrian monarchy, and the horn growing up out of it is the 
king Antiochus Epiphanes, as Josephus (Ant. x. 11. 7) and all 
interpreters acknowledge, on the ground of 1 Macc.i.10. The 
south, against which he became great, is Egypt (cf. ch. xi. 5 
and 1 Mace. i. 16 ff.). The east is not Asia (Kranichfeld), but 
Babylon, and particularly Elymais and Armenia, 1 Macc. i. 31, 37, 
ii. 81, 37, vi. 1-4, according to which he subdued Elymais and 
by Wernsdorf (de Fide Librr. Macc. p. 40 sq.) and Droysen (das Test. Alex. 3te 
Beilage, zu Gesch. des Hellen. i.) to be without foundation (cf. Grimm, K. ez. 
Ldb. zu 1 Macc. i. 6). This may have been originally put into circulation by 
the partisans of the Hellenic kings, in order to legitimatize their sovereignty in 
the eyes of the people, as Grimm conjectures; yet the confirmation which the 
hook of Daniel appears to give to it contributed to its wide diffusion by 
Oriental and Byzantine authors, and the author of the first book of the Macca- 
bees had without doubt the book of Daniel before his eyes in the representation 
he gives. 
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overcame Artaxias, king of Armenia (App. Syr. c. 45, 46; Polyb. 
xxxi. 11). Besides the south and the east, Canaan, the holy 
land, as lying between, is named as the third land, as in Isa. xix. 
23 ff. it is named as third, between Egypt and Assyria; but DN) 
‘280 (“and toward the glorious land”) is not, with Kranichfeld, to 
be regarded as an exegetical addition to Man ON) (“and toward 
the east”). Palestine lay neither to the east of Daniel, nor geo- 
graphically to the east of the kingdom denoted by the little horn, 
because the text gives no support to the identifying of this king- 
dom with the Javanic, the horn operating from the west. 

Ver. 10. As this horn became great in extent toward the 
south and toward the east, so also it grew up in height even unto 
the host of heaven, and some of them it cast down, z.e. some of the 
stars, totheearth. The host of heaven is here, as in Jer. xxxiii. 22, 
the whole body of the stars of heaven, the constellations, and of 
the stars is epexegetical of of the host. Daniel in the vision sees the 
horn grow so great in height, that it reaches even to the heavens, can 
reach the heavenly bodies with the hand, and throws some of the 
stars (j2 is partitive) down to the earth and tramples upon them, 
destroys them with scorn. The words of the angel, ver. 24, show 
that by the stars we are to understand the people of the saints, the 
people of God. The stars cast down to the earth are, according 
to this, neither the Levites (Grotius), nor the vert ilustres in Israel 
(Glass.), nor the chief rulers of the Jews in church and state 
(Dathe). Ifthe people of the saints generally are compared to 
the host of heaven, the stars, then the separate stars cannot be 
the ecclesiastical or civil chiefs, but the members of this nation 
in common. But by “the people of the saints” is to be under- 
stood (since the little horn denotes Antiochus Epiphanes) the 
people of God in the Old Covenant, the people of Israel. They 
are named the people of the saints by virtue of their being 
called to be an holy nation (Ex. xix. 6), because “ they had 
the revelation of God and God Himself dwelling among them, 
altogether irrespective of the subjective degrees of sanctification 
in individuals” (Kliefoth). But the comparing of them with 
the host of the stars does not arise from Jewish national pride, 
nor does it mean that Daniel thought only of the truly faithful 
in Israel (Theod., Hav.), or that the pseudo-Daniel thought 
that with the death of Antiochus the Messiah would appear, 
and that then Israel, after the extermination of the godless, 
would become a people of pure holiness. The comparison rather 
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has its root in this, that God, the King of Israel, is called the God 
of hosts, and by the Mix2¥ (hosts) are generally to be understood 
the stars or the angels ; but the tribes of Israel also, who were led 
by God out of Egypt, are called “ the hosts of Jehovah” (Ex. vii. 
4, xii. 41). As in heaven the angels and stars, so on earth the 
sons of Israel form the host of God; and as the angels on account 
of the glory of their nature are called pein (holy ones), so the 
Israelites by virtue of their being chosen to be the holy nation of 
God, forming the kingdom of heaven in this world. As God, the 
King of this people, has His throne in heaven, so there also Israel 
have their true home, and are in the eyes of God regarded as like 
unto the stars. This comparison serves, then, to characterize the 
insolence of Antiochus as a wickedness against Heaven and the 
heavenly order of things.’ Cf. 2 Mace. ix. 10. 

Ver. 11. This horn raised its might even to the Prince of the 
host. Nis’, the Prince of the host of heaven, is obvionsly not 
the high priest Onias (Grotius), but the God of heaven and the 
King of Israel, the Prince of princes, as He is called in ver. 25. 
WwW oa (he magnified himself to) is repeated in ver. 25 by 
by ny (he shall stand up against). Wherein this rising up 
against God consisted, the second half of the verse indicates in the 
statement that the 72 (daily sacrifice) was taken away, and the 
building of His sanctuary was destroyed. This verse does not 
record a part of the vision, but is a further development of that 
which was seen in prophetic words. Hence we may not, with 
Ebrard, refer its contents to heavenly events, to a putting away of 
the sacrifice from before the throne of God and a destruction of the 
heavenly sanctuary. On the contrary, Kliefoth has well remarked 
that it is “without example in Scripture that men penetrate into 
heaven to insult God; what men do against God is done on the 


1 The deep practical explanation of Calvin deserves attention :—“ Although 
the church often lies prostrate in the world and is trodden under foot, yet is it 
always precious hefore God. Hence the prophet adorns the church with this 
remarkable praise, not to obtain for it great dignity in the sight of men, but 
because God has separated it from the world and provided for it a sure inheri- 
tance in heaven. Although the sons of God are pilgrims on the earth, and 
have scarcely any place in it, because they are as castaways, yet they are 
nevertheless citizens of heaven. Hence we derive this useful lesson, that we 
should hear it patiently when we are thrown prostrate on the ground, and are 
despised by tyrants and contemners of God. In the meantime our seat is laid 
up in heaven, and God numbers us among the stars, although, as Paul says, 
we are as dung and as the offscourings of all things.”—-CALV. in loc. 
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earth.” ‘2D is everything in the worship of God which is not 
used merely temporarily, but is permanent, as the daily sacrifice, 
the setting forth of the shew-bread, and the like. The limitation 
of it to the daily morning and evening service in the writings of 
the Rabbis is unknown in the O. T. The word much rather com- 
prehends all that is of permanent use in the holy services of divine 
worship (Hagst., Hav., Hofm., Kran., Klief.). Thus interpreted, the 
prophetic announcement corresponds with history; for, according 
to 1 Mace. i. 45, Antiochus gave orders that they should “ forbid 
burnt-offerings, and sacrifice, and drink-offerings in the temple; 
and that they should profane the Sabbath and festival days.” 

The horn also overthrew the place of the sanctuary of Jehovah. 
povin, to cast away, to cast forth,—used of buildings, to lay waste ; 
cf. Jer. ix. 18. 129, properly, that which is set up, erected; here, 
as frequently, of the dwelling-place of God, the temple: so also 
WAI N39 (a settled place for thee to dwell in), Ex. xv. 17, 1 Kings 
viii. 13. It is used also of the heavenly dwelling-place of God, 
1 Kings viii. 39, 43; here, of the temple in Jerusalem. With 
regard to the historical fulfilment, cf. the expressions, “ her 
(Jerusalem’s) sanctuary was laid waste like a wilderness,’ and 
“pollute the sanctuary,” 1 Macc. i. 39, 46; and “the sanctuary 
was trodden down,” 1 Mace. iii. 45, 

Ver. 12. The actions of the little horn are definitively compre- 
hended in this verse, as may be seen from this, that in the first 
hemistich 82¥ and 7A are mentioned together. But this hemi- 
stich has been very variously interpreted. We must altogether 
reject the interpretation of the Vulgate, “ Robur autem datum est 
contra juge sacrifictum propter peccata,” which is reproduced in 
Luther's translation, “ There was given to him such strength 
against the daily sacrifice on account of sin;” or Calvin’s, “ Et 
tempus datum est super jugi sacrificio in scelere,”’ whereby, after 
Raschi’s example, 82¥ is interpreted of the statio militaris, and 
thence the interpretation tempus or intervallum is derived. For 
N33 means neither robur, nor tempus, nor statio militaris, but only 
military service, and perhaps military forces. Add to this that 
S23 both in vers. 10 and 18 means fost. If we maintain this, 
with the majority of interpreters, only two explanations are ad- 
missible, according as we understand 82¥ of the host of heaven, 
i.e. of Israel, or of some other host. The latter interpretation is 
apparently supported partly by the absence of the article in N2¥, and 
partly by the construction of the word as fem. (N3n). Accordingly, 
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Hitzig says that a Hebrew reader could not understand the words 
otherwise than as meaning, “and a warlike expedition was made 
or conducted against the daily sacrifice with wickedness” (i. 
the impure service of idols); while others translate, “aud a host 
placed against the daily sacrifice on account of sin” (Syr., Grot., 
Harenb., J. D. Michaelis) ; or, “a host is given against the daily 
sacrifice in wickedness ” (Wieseler) ; or, “ given against that which 
was continual with the service of idols,” 7.2. so that, in the place 
of the “ continual,” wickedness, the worship of idols, is appointed 
(Hofmann) ; or, “the power of an army is given to it (the horn) 
against the daily sacrifice through wickedness,” i.e. by the evil 
higher demons (Ebrard). But the latter interpretation is to be 
rejected on account of the arbitrary insertion of 45 (fo i#); and 
against all the others it is to be remarked, that there is no proof 
either from ver. 13, or from Ezek. xxxii. 23 or xxvi. 8, that 
02 means to lead out, to bring forward, to give contrary to or 
against, 

In ver. 13 4M (to give) is more closely defined by D121 (some- 
thing trodden under foot); but in these passages in Ezek. above 
referred to, it [the verb jM2] is connected with an actual object. 
Constrnued with the accus. pers. and >Y, 103 means “to place one 
over anything.” This conception in its different shades is not so 
much derived from the words of the text as from a reference to 
the history; for it is supposed (cf. Grotius, Wies.) that because the 
inatter spoken of is the wickedness of Antiochus, the entrance of 
the Syrian army into Jerusalem and its proceedings (1 Mace. 
i. 29 ff.) must be set forth. 82¥, notwithstanding the want of the 
article, and notwithstanding the feminine construction, cannot 
properly be otherwise understood in ver, 12 than in vers. 10 and 
18, not of the host of the Syrians, but only of the people of Israel. 
The article is wanting also in ver. 13, where yet, because of its 
being taken in connection with Wp, it can only refer to Israel. 
Besides this passage, the fem. construction is found also only in 
Isa. xl. 2, where it signifies the service of war or vassalage. But 
this meaning here, where weighty reasons oppose it, this construc- 
tion does not require us to adopt, for such a construction is not 
infrequent. It is found not merely with names of nations and 
races, so far as land and people are nearly related ideas, but also 
with other words, such as even BY, people, fem., Ex. v. 16, 1 Kings 
xviii, 7, Jer. viii. 5; 103, a multitude, Job xxxi. 34; YU, seed, 
i.e. descendants, Dent. xxxi. 21; cf. Ewald’s Lehr. § 174. But 
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the want of the article in 82¥ in ver. 12 and in 13 has its reason 
in this, that that which is said does not concern the whole host, 
but only one part of it, since, according to ver. 10, the hostile horn 
will cast only some 8287 $9 (of the host) to the earth. If, there- 
fore, there is no sufficient ground for rejecting the application of 
the 82¥ to the people of Israel, it follows that this interpretation 
is decidedly required not only by the connection, chiefly by ver. 
13, but also by that which is said of N2¥ in ver. 12a. 

“ Since in ver. 13 the inquirer resumes the contents of vers. 
10-12, and along with the sanctuary names also the ‘ host’ as the 
object of the ‘treading down,’ it is not credible that this ‘host’ 
should be different from that mentioned in ver. 12” (Klief.). 
Moreover, jf3F can have in this passage only the meaning of 
te be given up. ‘WORT OY can then only be translated because of the 
permanent sacrifice, if ywEA (by reason of transgression) is united as 
object with {72m in the sense : “was delivered up in transgression.” 
But apart from this, that }72 in the sense of to give up is construed 
with Ta, and there are wanting certain parallels for its construction 
with 2 merely, this interpretation, “ the host (= Israel) is given up 
in wickedness on account of the continual sacrifice,” presents an 
idea not to be tolerated. We agree, therefore, in general with 
the interpretation of Ch. B. Michaelis, Hivernick, v. Lengerke, 
Maurer, Kranichfeld, and Kliefoth, and explain the words thus: 
“and (an) host shall be given up together with the daily sacri- 
fice, because of transgression.” N2¥, an host, i.e. a great company 
of the host, the people of Israel. 2 before YWB (transgression) 
in the meaning of 2 pretit, on account of (um), or because of, 
ef. Gen. xviii. 28. Yt'B is the apostasy of the Israelites from God, 
the wickedness proceeding from the DYv'S (transgressors), ver. 23. 
The objection that this inter ‘pretation is not appropriate, because }t"3 
is repeated in ver. 13 in union with 098 (desolation), and therefore 
a wickedness devoted to destruction is characterized (Klief.), avails 
nothing, because it in no way follows from this that the “ trans- 
gression” must be wickedness seating itself in the place of the 
“ daily sacrifice,” idolatrous worship supplanting the true worship. 
But “ the transgression” cannot be that which sets itself in the 
place of the “ daily sacrifice,” because TAN is not the subject. of 
the sentence, but is only co-ordinated to the subject. If 2 in yy'pa 
is regarded as the 2 pretii, then yw can only be that which would 
be put in the place of the 82%. The preposition by before Ton 
means thereon, after that, also at the same time, or together with, as 
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in Am. iii. 15, Hos. x. 14, etc. 2A, as in ver. 11, is not merely 
the daily sacrifice, but all that had continuance in the Mosaic 
worship. Finally, the jussive forms 73" and Foun (to be trodden) 
are to be observed, since, according to the just observation of 
Kran., they are not simply identical with the future, as Ewald 
(§ 343) thinks, but here, as in ch. xi. 4, 10, 16, modify the con- 
ception of time by the presentation of the divine pre-determina- 
tion or tle decree, and thus express a should, may, or a faculty, a 
being able, in consequence of the divine counsel. T'o the verbs of 
the second half of the verse 1? (horn) is easily supplied from the 
foregoing context as the subject; and the passage closes with the 
thought: thus must the horn throw the truth to the ground, and 


cf. 1 Mace. i. 48-52, 56, 60. 

Vers. 13 and 14. In addition to what has been already seen 
and communicated in the vision, a further vision unfolds itself, by 
which there is conveyed to the prophet disclosures regarding the 
duration of the oppression of the people of God by the little 
horn. Daniel hears a holy one, i.e. an angel (see under ch. iv. 
10), talking. What he said is not recorded. But while he is 
talking, another angel interrupts him with the question as to the 
duration of the affliction, and this is done that Daniel may hear the 
answer. Therefore the first angel immediately turns himself to 
Daniel, and, addressing him, makes known to him the information 
that was desired. 

The ‘x (to me), ver. 14, is not, according to the old versions, to 
be changed into WON (to him). What Hitzig says in justification of 
VON is of no weight; cf. Kran. The angel that talked is designated 
by "21008, quidam, nescio quis, as not being more particularly defin- 
able. The question condenses the contents of vers. 10-12: “ Till 
how long is the vision, etc.?” it? is not the action, but the con- 
tents of the vision, the thing seen. The contents of the vision are 
arranged in the form of appositions: that which is continual and 
the desolating wickedness, for: the vision of that which is continual 
and of the desolation. The meaning of this apposition is more 
particularly defined by the further passage following asyndetos: to 
give up the sanctuary as well as the host to destruction. OU after 


1“ Successus Antiochi potuit pios omnes turbare, acsi tyrannus ille esset Deo 
superior, Ergo oportuit etiam hoc predici, ne quid novum vel inopinatum con- 
tingeret fidelibus.”—CALVIN. 
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the definite noun without the article, which is sometimes wanting 
(Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xxxix. 27; cf. Ew. § 293), does not mean being 
benumbed, confounded, but laid waste, fallen into ruin; thus the 
wickedness which consists in laying waste. O09 cannot be under- 
stood transitively, since D2¥ and Dpvip are placed over against each 
other in ch. ix. 27. 

In the answer, ¥ is to be interpreted as in the question: till 
2300 evening-mornings have been, or have passed, thus: 2300 even- 
ing-mornings long, so (=then) the sanctuary is brought into its 
right state. PTS primarily means to be just, whence the meaning 
is derived to justify, which is not here suitable, for it must be 
followed by, from the defilement of the desolation. The restoration 
of the temple to its right condition is, it is true, at the same time 
a justification of it from its desolation, and it includes in it the 
restoration of the permanent worship. 

The interpretation of the period of time, 2300 evening-morn- 
ings, named by the angel is beset with difficulty. And first the 
verbal import of "P2 FY is doubtful. Among recent interpreters, 
Berth., Hiv., v. Leng., Maur., and Hofm. (Weiss. u. Erf. p. 295) 
understand by it days consisting of morning and evening (twenty- 
four hours); others, as Bleek, Kirmss, Ewald, Hitzig, Wieseler (who, 
however, in his treatise, Die 70 Wochen, u.s.w., p. 115 ff., defends 
the first explanation), Kran., and Delitzsch, are of opinion that 
evening-morning is particularly reckoned with reference to the 
offering of a morning and an evening sacrifice each day, so that 
2200 evening-mornings make only 1150 whole days. But there is 
no exegetical foundation for this latter opinion. It is derived only 
from a comparison, or rather an identification, of this passage with 
Dan. vii. 25, xii. 11 f., and ix. 27; and therewith it is proved that, 
according to 1 Macc. i. 54, 59, cf. iv. 52, the desolation of the 
sanctuary by the worship of idols under Antiochns Epiphanes 
lasted not longer than three years and ten days, and that from 
Dan. xii. 11 it extends only to 1290 days. But these arguments 
rest on assertions which must first be justified. The passages 
Dan. vii. 25 and ix. 27 cannot be here taken into account, be- 
cause they do not speak of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the 1290 
days (1335 days, ch. xii. 11 f.) do not give 2300 evening-mornings, 
that we can and may at once identify these statements with this 
before us. Inch. xii. 11 the terminus a quo of the 1290 days is 
unquestionably the putting away or the removal of the TOR (daily 
sacrifice), and the giving (placing, raising up) of the abomination 
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that maketh desolate (ic. the altar of idol-worship); but in this 
verse (ch. viii. 14), on the contrary, the continuance not only of 
the taking away of the "2A, but also of the delivering up of the 
saints and the people to be trodden under foot, is fixed to 2300 
evening-mornings. This oppression continued longer than the 
removal of the appointed daily sacrifice. According to 1 Mace. 
i. 10 ff., the violent assaults of Antiochus against the temple aud 
the Jews who remained faithful to the law began in the 143d year 
of the era of the Seleucid, but the abomination that maketh 
desolate, z.¢. the idol-altar, was first erected on Jehovah's altar of 
burnt-offering, according to 1 Macc. i. 54, in the 145th year of the 
Selencidz, and the purification of the temple from this abomination, 
and its re-consecration, took place on the 25th day of Kisleu (9th 
month) of the year of the Seleucidee 148. According to this, from 
the beginning of the desecration of the temple by the plundering 
of its vessels and its golden, ornaments (1 Macc. i. 20 ff.) to its 
restoration to its right condition, more than five years passed. The 
fulfilment, or the historical reference, of this prophecy accordingly 
affords, as is sufficiently manifest, no proper means of ascertaining 
the import of the “evening-morning.’ This must rather be exe- 
getically decided. It occurs only here, and corresponds to vuy6%- 
uepov, 2 Cor. xi. 25. But the choice of so unusual a measure of 
time, derived from the two chief parts of the day, instead of the 
simple measure of time by days, probably originates with reference 
to the morning and evening sacrifice, by which the day was to be 
consecrated to the Lord, after Gen. i. 5, 8, 13, etc., where the days 
of the creation week are named and reckoned according to the 
succession of evening and morning. This separation of the expres- 
sion into evening and morning, so that to number them separately 
and add them together would make 2300 evening-mornings = 1150 
days, is shown to be inadmissible, both by the asyndeton evening- 
morning and the usages of the Hebrew language. That in ver. 
26 WPAN TWH (the evening and the morning) stands for it, does not 
prove that the evening and morning are reckoned separately, but 
only that evening-morning is a period of time consisting of evening 
and morning. When the Hebrews wish to express separately day 
and night, the component parts of a day of a week, then the num- 
ber of both is expressed. They say, eg., forty days and forty 
nights (Gen. vii. 4, 12; Ex. xxiv. 18; 1 Kings xix. 8), and three 
days and three nights (Jonah ii. 1; Matt. xii. 40), but not eighty 
or six days-and-nights, when they wish to speak of forty or three 
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full days. A Hebrew reader could not possibly understand the 
period of time 2300 evening-mornings of 2300 half days or 1150 
whole days, because evening and morning at the creation consti- 
tuted not the half but the whole day. Suill less, in the designation 
of time, “ till 2300 evening-mornings,” could “ evening-mornings”’ 
be understood of the evening and morning sacrifices, and the words 
be regarded as meaning, that till 1150 evening sacrifices and 1150 
morning sacrifices are discontinued. We must therefore take the 
words as they are, i.¢. understand them of 2300 whole days. 

This exegetical resolution of the matter is not made doubtful 
by the remark, that an increasing of the period of oppression to 
2300 days, over against the duration of the oppression limited in 
ch. vii. 25 to only three and a half times, or to 1290 (or 1335 
days, cli. xii. 11, 12), is very unlikely, since there is in no respect 
any reason for this increase over against these statements (Kran. 
p. 298). This remark can only be valid as proof if, on the one 
side, the three and a half times in ch. vii. 25 are equal to three 
and a half civil years, for which the proof fails, and, on the other 
side, if the 1290 or the 1335 days in ch. xii. 11 f. indicate the 
whole duration of the oppression of Israel by Antiochus. But if 
these periods, on the contrary, refer only to the time of the greatest 
oppression, the erection of the idol-altar in the temple, this time 
cannot be made the measure for the duration of the whole period 
of tribulation. 

The objection also, that it is more difficult to prove historically 
an oppression of the people of God for 2300 days by Antiochus 
than the 1150 days’ duration of this oppression, need not move us 
to depart from the exegetically ascertained meaning of the words. 
The opponents of this view are indeed at one in this, that the con- 
secration of the temple after its purification, and after the altar of 
Jehovah was restored, on the 25th Kisleu of the 148th year of the 
Seleucidee, formed the termination of the period named, but they 
are at variance as to the commencement of the period. Delitasch 
reckons from the erection of the idol-altar in the temple on 15th 
Kxisleu in the 145th year of the Sel., and thus makes it only three 
years and ten days, or 1090 to 1105 days. Hitzig reckons from 
the taking away of the daily sacrifice, which would take place 
somewhat earlier than the setting up of the idol-altar, but has not 
furnished proof that this happened two montlis earlier. Bleek and 
Kirmss reckon from the taking of Jerusalem by Apollonius in the 
year of the Sel. 145 (1 Mace. i. 30 ff.; 2 Mace. v. 24 ff.), misplacing 
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this in the first month of the year named, but without having any 
other proof for it than the agreement of the reckoning. 

To this is to be added, that the adoption of the consecration of 
the temple as the terminus ad quem is not so well grounded as 
is supposed. The words of the text, Mp PAyN (“thus is the 
sanctuary placed in the right state”), comprehend more than the 
purification and re-consecration of the temple. In ver. 11, also 
ch. ix. 17 and xi. 31, Daniel uses the word ¥p9 for temple, ighile 
on the other hand 1p means all that is holy. “Was, then, the sanc- 
tuary, in this comprehensive meaning of the word, placed in its 
right state with the consecration of the temple, when after this 
occurrence “they that were in the tower (Acra) shut up the 
Israelites round about the sanctuary,” sought to hinder access to 
the temple, and, when Judas Maccabeens had begun to besiege the 
tower, the Syrians approached with a reinforced army, besieged 
the sanctuary for many days, and on their departure demolished 
its strongholds (1 Mace. vi. 18 ff., 51, 62) ?—-when, again, under 
Demetrius Soter of Bacchides, the high priest Menelaus was de- 
posed, and Alcimus, who was not descended from the family of a 
high priest, was advanced to his place, who cruelly persecuted the 
pious in Israel?—when the Syrian general Nicanor mocked the 
priests who showed to him the burnt-offering for the king, and 
defiled and threatened to burn the temple (1 Mace. vii.)? And 
did the trampling upon Israel cease with the consecration of the 
temple, when at the building up of the altar and the restoration 
of the temple the heathen around became so furious, that they 
resolved to destroy all who were of the race of Jacob amongst 
them, and began to murder them (1 Mace. v. 1 ff.)? Hiavernick 
therefore, with Bertholdt, places the terminus ad quem of the 2300 
days in the victory over Nicanor, by which the power of the 
Syrians over Judea was first broken, and the land enjoyed rest, so 
that it was resolved to celebrate annually this victory, as well as 
the consecration of the temple (1 Mace. vii. 48-50), according to 
which the terminus a quo of the period named would be shortly 
before the erection of the abomination of idolatry in the tempie. 

If we now, however, turn from this supposition, since the text 
speaks further of it, to seek the end of the oppression in the 
cestoration of the legal temple-worship, or in the overthrow of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which the angel brings to view in the inter- 
pretation of the vision (ver. 26), so also in these cases the 2300 
days are to be calculated. C.v. Leng., Maur., and Wiesel., who 
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regard the death of Antiochus as the termination, place the begin- 
ning of the 2300 days one year before the beginning of violence 
with which Antiochus, after his return from the expedition into 
Egypt in the year 143 Sel., went forth to destroy (1 Macc. i. 20) 
the Mosaic worship and law. Only a few weeks or months earlier, 
in the middle of the year 142 Sel., the point of commencement 
must be placed, if the consecration of the temple is held to be the 
termination. In the year 142 not only was the pious high priest 
Onias removed from his office by the godless Jason, but also Jason 
himself was forced from the place he had usurped by Menelaus, 
who gave Antiochus a greater bribe than he did, and gave away 
as presents and sold to the heathen the golden utensils of the 
temple, and commanded Onias, who denounced his wickedness, to 
be deceitfully murdered (2 Mace. ii. 4). Hence we need not, with 
Hofmann, regard the deposition of Onias, the date of which can- 
not be accurately fixed, but which, 2 Macc. iv. 7 ff., is brought 
into connection with the commencement of the reign of Antiochus, 
and which probably took place before the year 142, as the date of 
the commencement of the 2300 days, although the laying waste of 
the sanctuary may be dated from it; since Jason by royal autho- 
rity set up a heathen yupvdovov with an épnBeiov, and by the 
wickedness of the profane and uupriestly conduct of this man 
Greek customs and the adoption of heathenish manners so pre- 
vailed, that the priests ceased to concern themselves about the 
service of the altar, but, despising the temple and forgetting the 
sacrifice, they hastened to witness the spectacles in the palestra, 
which were contrary to the law; cf. 2 Macc. iv. 13 ff. with 1 Macc. 
i. 11-15. The 2300 days are thus, as well as the 1150 days, his- 
torically authenticated. 

But it is on the whole questionable whether the number given 
by the angel is to be reckoned as an historico-chronological period of 
time, or is not rather to be interpreted as symbolical. The analog 
of the other prophetic numbers speaks decidedly for the symbolical 
interpretation. The 2300 cannot, it is true, be directiy a sym- 
bolical number, such as 7, 10, 40, 70, and other numbers are, 
but yet it can stand in such a relation to the number seven as to 
receive a symbolical meaning. The longer periods of time are 
usually reckoned not by days, but by weeks, months, or years; if, 
therefore, as to the question of the duration of the 2300 days, we 
reduce the days to weeks, months, and years, we shall find six 
years, three or four months, and some days, and discover that the 
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oppression of the people by the little horn was to continue not 
fully a period of seven years. But the times of God’s visitations, 
trials, and jadgments are so often measured by the number seven, 
that this number came to bear stamped on it this signification ; see 
under ch, iv. 13, vii. 25. The number of seven years is used in 
the symbolical meaning when, not to mention the cases in Gen. 
xxix. 18, 27, xli. 26 f., and Judg. vi. 1, seven years’ famine were 
laid upon the land as a punishment for David’s sin in numbering 
the people (2 Sam. xxiv. 13), and when in Elisha’s time Israel was 
visited with seven years’ famine (2 Kings viii. 1). Thus the 
answer of the angel has this meaning: The time of the predicted 
oppression of Israel, and of the desolation of the sanctuary by 
Antiochus, the little horn, shall not reach the full duration of a 
period of divine judgment, shall not last so long as the severe 
oppression of Israel by the Midianites, Judg. vi. 1, or as the 
famine which fell upon Israel in the time of Elisha, and shall not 
reach to a tenth part of the time of trial and of sorrow endured 
by the exiles, and under the weight of which Israel then mourned. 

But if this is the meaning of the angel’s message, why does 
not the divine messenger use a pure symbolical expression, such 
as “ not full seven times?” and why does he not simply say, “ not 
quite seven years?” As to the first of these questions, we answer 
that the expression “ times” is too indefinite; for the duration 
of this period of sorrow must be given more minutely. As to 
the second question, we know no other answer that ean be given 
than this, that, on the one side, only the positive determination of 
the length of time, measured by days, can afford full confidence 
that the domination and the tyranny of the oppressor shall not 
continue one day longer than God has before fixed; bnt, on the 
other side, by the measuring of this period by a number defined 
according to thousands and hundreds, both the long duration of 
the affliction is shown, and the symbolical character of the period 
named is indicated. While by the period “ evening-morning” 
every ambiguity of the expression, and every uncertainty thence 
arising regarding the actual length of the time of affliction, is ex- 
cluded, yet the number 2300 shows that the period must be defined 
in round numbers, measuring only nearly the actual time, in con- 
formity with all genuine prophecy, which never passes over into 
the mantic prediction of historico-chronological data. 

If we compare with this the designation of time in ch. vii. 25, 
instead of the general idea there expressed, of “ time, times, and 
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half a time,” which is not to be computed as to its duration, wa 
have here a very definite space of time mentioned. This difference 
corresponds to the contents of the two prophecies. The oppression 
prophesied of in this chapter would visit the people of Israel at 
not too distant a time; and its commencement as well as its termi- 
nation, announced by God beforehand, was fitted to strengthen 
believers in the faith of the truth and fidelity of God for the time 
of the great tribulation of the end, the duration of which God 
the Lord indeed determined accurately and firmly beforehand, 
but according to a measure of time whose extent men cannot cal- 
culate in advance. In this respect the designation of the time of 
the affliction which the horn growing up out of the third world-king- 
dom will bring upon God’s people, becomes a type for the duration 
of the oppression of the last enemy of the church of the Lord at 
the end of the days. 


Vers. 15-27. The interpretation of the vision. 

The interpretation of Daniel’s vision, .as given by the angel, 
falls within the vision itself. When Daniel sought to understand 
the vision, viz. in his mind, not by prayer or by asking a question, 
he saw before him, according to ver. 17, one standing at some dis- 
tance, who had the appearance of a man, but was not a man, but 
a supernatural being in human likeness. This person resembling 
a man is (ver. 16) named by the angel, Gabriel, i.e. man of God. 
The voice of another, whom Daniel did not see, hearing only a 
human voice proceeding from the Ulai, commanded this person to 
explain the vision to the prophet (bad, ie. to Daniel). Nothing 
further is indicated of the person from whom the voice proceeded 
than what may be conjectured from ‘oy Pa (between the Ulai), 
whence the voice sounded. These words do not mean “ hither 
from Ulai” (Bertholdt), but “between the two banks of the 
Ulai” (Chr. B. Mich., Hiv., etc.) ; according to which, the being 
whose voice Daniel heard appears as if hovering over the waters 
of the river Ulai. This conjecture is confirmed by ch. xii. 6, 7, 
where Daniel sees a man hovering over the waters of the river of 
Ulai, who by the majesty of his appearance and his words shows 
himself to be a divine being, and is more minutely described 
according to the majesty of his appearance in ch. x. 5 ff. The 
question, who this man might be, is first answered in ch. x. 5 ff. 
Gabriel is not a nomen proprium but appellativum. The angel 
who was described as in appearance like a 733 (man) is named, for 
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Daniel, Gabriel (“ man of God”), that on subsequent occasions 
(eg. ch. ix. 21) he might recognise him again as the same 
(Hgst., Hofm., Kliefoth). As to his relation to other angels and 
archangels, the Scripture gives no information. If Lengerke 
and Manrer regard him, after the book of Enoch, along with 
Michael, and Raphael, and Uriel whose name does not occur in 
Scripture, as one of the four angels that stand before the throne of 
God, the Scripture affords no support for it; nor does it counte- 
nance the supposition of Hitzig, that the two angels in vers. 15 
and 16 are identical with those in vers. 13 and 14—that Gabriel 
who spake, and the unknown angel, was the angel of the “ rivers 
and fountains of waters,” Rev. xvi. 4. 

Ver. 16. As commanded, the angel goes to the place where 
Daniel stands. On his approach Daniel is so filled with terror 
that he falls on his face, because as a sinful and mortal man he 
could not bear the holiness of God which appeared before him in 
the pure heavenly being. At the appearance of God he fears that 
he must die. Cf. remarks at Gen. xvi. 13 and Ex. xxxiii, 20. But 
the angel, in order to mitigate his alarm, calls him to take heed, 
for the vision relates to the time of the end. The address (ver. 17), 
“ son of man,” stands in contrast to “ man of God” (= Gabriel), 
and is designed to remind Daniel of his human weakness (cf. Ps. 
vii, 5), not that he may be humbled (Hiivernick), without any 

1 Altogether groundless, also, is the identification of them with the Persian 
Amschaspands, since neither the doctrine of angels nor the names of angels of 
the O. T. are derived from Parsism. The most recent attempt by Dr. Al. Kohut, 
in his researches regarding Jewish angelology and demonology in their de- 
pendence on Parsism (Abhand. fiir die Kunde des Morgen. iv. Bd., Nr. 3), to 
establish this connection, is extremely poor and superficial. The proof adduced 
in the first ten pages of his treatise is confined to these points: that in the 
writings of the O. T. after the Exile or during the Exile the appearance of the 
angels is altogether different from that presented in the portions written before 
the Exile. [tis said that, as a rule, the angels in the period first named take 
the human form, and bear names corresponding to their properties—Michael, 
Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1; Gabriel, viii. 16, ix. 21; and in the book of Tobit, xii. 
15, not much later in date (?), Raphael ;—now also, in contrast to the period be- 
fore the Exile, there is an order in rank among the angels; Michael, Dan. x. 12, 
is designated as one of the first angel-princes, and, ch. xil. 1, as the greatest 
angel-prince ; moreover, the number of ny (angel-princes) is spoken of as 
seven, corresponding to the Persian Amesha-epentas (Tob. xii. 15, and Boak of 
Enoch xc. 21). But does this distinction between the pre-exilian and post- 
exilian doctrine of angels, even though it were allowed to be as great as Kohut 
supposes, furnish a proof for the derivation of the latter from Parsism? or does 
this derivation follow from the fact that the Jews in exile came into intercourse 
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occasion for that, but to inform him that, notwithstanding this, he 
was deemed worthy of receiving high divine revelations (Kliefoth). 

The foundation of the summons to give heed, “ for the vision 
relates to the time of the end,” is variously interpreted. Auberlen 
(p. 87) and Ziindel (p. 105 ff.) understand 72"MY not of the time 
of the end of all history, but of a nearer relative end of the pro- 
phecy. “ Time of the end” is the general prophetic expression 
for the time which, as the period of fulfilment, lies at the end of 
the existing prophetic horizon—in the present case the time of 
Antiochus. Bleek (Jahrb. f. D. Theol. v. p. 57) remarks, on the 
contrary, that if the seer was exhorted to special attention 
because the vision related to the time of the end, then /’? here, as 
in ver. 19, ch. xi. 35, 40, xii. 4, also ch. ix. 26, without doubt is to 
be interpreted of the end of the time of trial and sorrow of the 
people, and at the same time of the beginning of the new time of 
deliverance vouchsafed by God to His people; and herein lay the 
intimation, “that the beginning of the deliverance destined by 
God for His people (i.e. the Messianic time) would connect itself 
immediately with the cessation of the suppression of the worship 
of Jehovah by Antiochus Epiphanes, and with the destruction of 
that ruler.” From the passages referred to, ch. xi. 40 and xii. 4, 

it is certainly proved that PNY denotes the time of all snfferiug, 
and the completion of the kingdom of God by the Messiah. It does 
with the Persians and the Medes, and that about this time the Zend worship 
flourished? And do the angels in the post-exilian writings for the first time 
indeed assume the human form? Kohut seems to know nothing of the appear- 
ance of angels in Gen. xix. 1 ff., Judg. vi. 11 ff., xiii. 9 ff. Then does the agree- 
ment, not of the doctrine of the O. T., but of the later Jewish apocryphal 
writings, Tobit and the Book of Enoch, with regard to the number of angel- 
princes and of the Amesha-cpentas, furnish a sufficient proof of this derivation ? 
Dr. Kohut does not himself appear to think so, since he regards it as necessary, 
in addition to this, which is ‘“‘ perhaps purely accidental,” to furnish an etymo- 
logical argument. Amesha-¢penta means ** non connivens sanctus= the holy one 
not sleeping ;” ‘‘ thus,” he says, ‘‘it is a mere Chaldee rendering of the word 
Amesha-¢penta, when in Dan. iv. 10, 14, 20, viii. 18, the Jewish angel-princes 
are called pyap poy = holy watchers.” But was, then, the Chaldean king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to whom in a dream a ‘“‘ holy watcher” appeared, a Jew? and 
in what edition of the Bible has Dr. Kohut found in Dan. viii. 13 the angel 
name 7"y? Nor is it any better proof that the demonology of the O. T. isa 
foreign production, resulting from the contact of the Jews with the Persiang 
and Medes during the Exile, because in Zech. iii. 1f., Ps. xlviii. 49, 1 Chron. 
xxi, 1, and especially in Job i. 6£., ii. 1, Satan “ is depicted as a plague-spirit, 

altogether corresponding to the Persian Agromainjus, the killing spirit.” Such 
silly talk needs no refutation. 
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not, however, follow, either that these words “ are to be understood 
of the absolute end of all things, of the time when the Messiah will 
come to set up His regnum gloria, and of the time of the last tribu- 
lation going before this coming of the Lord” (Kief.) ; or that the 
prophet cherished the idea, that immediately after the downfall of 
Antiochus, thus at the close of the 2300 days, the Messiah would 
appear, bring the world to an end, and erect the kingdom of eter- 
nity (v. Leng., Hitz., Maur., etc.). The latter conclusion is not, 
it is true, refuted by the remark, that the words do not say that 
the vision has the time of the end directly for its subject, that the 
prophecy will find its fulfilment in the time of the end, but only that 
the vision has a relation, a reference, to the time of the end, that 
there is a parallelism between the time of Antiochus and the time of 
Antichrist, that “that which will happen to Javan and Antiochus 
shall repeat itself in, shall bea type of, that which will happen in 
the time of the end with the last world-kingdom and the Antichrist 
arising out of it” (Kliefoth). For this idea does not lie in the words. 
That is shown by the parallel passage, ch. x. 14, which Kliefoth 
thus understands—‘ The vision extends to the days which are 
before named O0')'7 NNN (latter days); it goes over the same 
events which will then happen.” Accordingly the angel can also 
here (ch. viii. 17) only say, “ Give heed, for the vision relates to 
the end-time ; it gives information of that which shall happen in 
the end of time.” 

Ver. 19. The justice of this exposition is placed beyond a 
doubt by this verse. Here the angel says in distinct words, “I 
will show thee what will happen O17 NMNNS (in the last time of 
the indignation), for it relates to the appointed time of the end.” 
Kliefoth indeed thinks that what the angel, ver. 19, says to the 
prophet for his comfort is not the same that he had said to him in 
ver. 17, and which cast him down, and that ver. 19 does not con- 
tain anything so weighty and so overwhelming as ver. 17, but 
something more cheering and consoling; that it gives to the vision 
another aspect, which relieves Daniel of the sorrow which it had 
brought upon him on account of its import with reference to the 
end. From this view of the contents of ver. 19 Kliefoth concludes 
that Daniel, after he had recovered from his terror in the presence 
of the heavenly messenger, and had turned his mind to the contents 
of the vision, was thrown to the ground by the thought presented 
to him by the angel, that the vision had reference to the end of all 
things, and that, in order to raise him up, the angel said something 
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else to him more comforting of the vision. But this conclusior 
has no foundation in the text. The circumstance that Daniel wa 
not again cast to the ground by the communication of the ange! 
in ver. 19, is not to be accounted for by supposing that the angel 
now made known to him something more consoling ; but it has its 
foundation in this, that the angel touched the prophet, who had 
fallen dismayed to the earth, and placed him again on his feet (ver. 
18), and by means of this touch communicated to him the strength 
to hear his words. But the explanation which Kliefoth gives of 
yer. 19 the words do not bear. “The last end of the indigna- 
tion” must denote the time which will follow after the expiration 
of the DS, ze. the period of anger of the Babylonian Exile. But 
ns means, when space is spoken of, that which is farthest:(cf. 
Ps. exxxix. 9), and when time is spoken of, the last, the end, the 
opposite of M's), the end over against the beginning. If NMAS 
p23 does not denote such a time as follows an otherwise fixed 
termination, but the last time, the end-time (see under ch. ii. 28), 
so also, since OYt is here the time of the revelation of the divine 
wrath, OY37 NON can only denote the last time, or the end-time, 
of the revelation of the divine wrath. This explanation of the 
words, the only one which the terms admit of, is also required by 
the closing words of ver. 19, 7’? ayind ‘3 (for at the time appointed 
the end). According to the example of the Vulg., guoniam habet 
tempus jfinem suum, and Luther's version, “for the end has its 
appointed time,” Iliefoth translates the words, “for the firmly- 
ordained, definite time has its end,” and refers this to the time of 
the Babylonish Exile, which indeed, as Daniel knew (ch. ix. 2), 
was fixed by God to seventy years. But that the Babylonish Exile 
will have its fixed end, will come to an end with the seventy years, 
the angel needed not to announce to the prophet, for he did not 
doubt it, and the putting him in remembrance of that fact would 
have afforded him but very poor consolation regarding the time of 
the future wrath. This conception of the words depends on the 
inaccurate interpretation of the words BYi7 NNN, and will conse- 
quently fall to the ground along with it. If syind (to the appoint- 
ment) were separated from }‘P, and were to be taken by itself, and 
to be understood of the time of the Dt, then it ought to have the 
article, as in ch. x1. 27, 35. Without the article, as here, it must 
be connected with }'P, and then, with stan supplied as the subject 
from the context (ver. 17), is to be translated, as it is by almost all 
modern interpreters: for the vision relates to the appointed time of 
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the end. But ?2°MY, the time of the end, and }'2 “Wid, the appointed 
time of the end, is not the absolute end of all things, the time of 
the setting up of the regnum gloria, and the time of the tribulation 
preceding the return of our Lord; but the time of the judgment of 
the world-kingdom and the setting up of the everlasting kingdom 
of God by the appearance of the Messiah, the end of aidv obros 
and the commencement of the aiay pédX\wp, the time of the Nn 
bw" (ch. x. 14), which the apostle calls (1 Cor. x. 11) ra té\y TeV 
aiwvey, and speaks of as having then already come. 

Ver. 20. Since, from the explanation given by the angel in this 
verse, the vision relates to the Medo-Persian and the Javanic world- 
kingdoms, and to the persecuting kingdom of Antiochus which 
arose out of the latter, so it cannot be disputed that here, in pro- 
phetic perspective, the time of the end is seen together with the 
period of the oppression of the people of God by Antiochus, and 
the first appearance of the Messiah with His return in glory to the 
final judgment, as the latter is the case also in ch. ii. 34 f., 44 f., 
and vii. 13, 267. If Kliefoth objects: The coming of the Messiah 
may certainly be conceived of as bound up with the end of all 
things, and this is done, since both events stand in intimate causal 
relation to each other, not seldom in those O. T. prophets who yet 
do not distinguish the times ; but they also know well that this inti- 
mate causal connection does not include contemporaneousness, that 
the coming of the Messiah in the flesh will certainly bring about 
the end of all things, bnt not as an immediate consequence, but 
after a somewhat lengthened intervening space, that thus, after the 
coming of the Messiah, a course of historical events will further 
unfold themselves before the end comes (which Daniel also knew, 
as ch. ix. shows), and where the supposition is this, as in Daniel, 
there the time before the appearance of Christ in the flesh cannot 
be. called the time of the end:—then the inference drawn in these 
last passages is not confirmed by the contents of the book of 
Daniel. For in the last vision (ch. x.-xii.) which Daniel saw, 
not only the time of oppression of Antiochus and that of the last 
enemy are contemplated together as one, but also the whole con- 
tents of this one vision are, ch. x. 14, transferred to the “end of 
the days;” for the divine messenger says to Daniel, “I am come to 
make thee understand what shall befall thy people in the end of 
the days, for the vision yet relates to the days.” And not only 
this, but also in ch. xi. 35 it is said of the tribulation brought 
upon the people of God by Antiochus, that in it many would fall, 
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to cleanse them and to purify them to the time of the end, for it is 
yet for the appointed time. Tere, beyond doubt, the time of the 
persecution by Antiochus is placed in intimate union with the time 
of the end, but, as is to be particularly observed, not so that the two 
are spoken of as synchronous. This point is of importance for the 
right exposition of the verse before us. If, in ch. xi. 35, 40, it is 
twice said yin? yp Wy "2 (the end is yet for the appointed time), and 
thus does not begin with the oppression of the people of God by 
Antiochus, so we may not conclude from these verses—and in this 
Kliefoth is perfectly justified—that Daniel expected the erection 
of the Messianic kingdom and the end of all history with the 
overthrow of Antiochus. If, however, on the whole, the intimate 
causal connection of the two periods of tribulation placed together 
in ch. xi. in one vision neither demands nor even permits us to 
regard the two as synchronous, so this erroneous conclusion drawn 
from these verses before us, in connection with an incorrect inter- 
pretation of ch. xi. 86-45, is sufficiently obviated, both by ch. ii. 
and vii., according to which the fourth world-kingdom shall precede 
the erection of the everlasting kingdom of God and the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of man, as also by ch. ix. 24-27, where—as our 
exposition will show—the coming of the Messiah and the perfecting 
of the kingdom of God by the overthrow of the last enemy are 
dependent on one another in point of time—the coming of the 
Messiah after seven weeks, the perfecting of the kingdom of God 
will follow, but not till after the lapse of seventy weeks. 

This passage is to be understood according to these distinct 
revelations and statements, and not that because in them, according 
to prophetic perspective, the oppression of the people of the saints 
by Antiochus, the little horn, is seen in one vision with the tribu- 
lation of the end-time, therefore the synchronism or identity of the 
two is to be concluded, and the erection of the regnum glorie and 
the end of the world to be placed at the destruction of this little 
horn. The words, “ the vision relates to the time of the end,” thus 
only declare that the prophecy has a reference to Messianic times. 
As to the nature of this reference, the angel gives some intimation 
when, having touched the prophet, who had fallen in amazement 
to the ground, he raised him up and enabled him to listen to his 
words (ver. 18), the intimation that he would make known to him 
what would happen in the last time of violence (ver. 19). dyin is 
the wrath of God against Israel, the punishment which God 
hung over them on account of their sins, as in Isa. x, 5, Jer. xxv. 
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17, Ezek. xxii. 24, etc. and here the sufferings of punishment 
and discipline which the little born shall bring over Israel. The 
time of this revelation of divine wrath is called NINN because it 
belongs to the 09° NN, prepares the Messianic future, and with 
its conclusion begins the last age of the world, of which, however, 
nothing more particular is here said, for the prplecy ‘breaks off 

with the destruction of the little Romar The vision of the eleventh 
chapter first supplies more particular disclosures on this point. In 
that chapter the great enemy of the saints of God, arising out of 
the third world-kingdom, is set forth and represented as the pre- 
figuration or type of their last enemy at the end of the days. 
Under the words M1 "WS (which shall be) the angel understands 
all that the vision of this chapter contains, from the rising up of 
the Medo-Persian world-kingdom to the time of the destruction of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, as vers. 20-25 show. But when he adds 
py nank, he immediately makes prominent that which is the 
most important matter in the whole vision, the severe oppression 
which awaits the people of Israel in the future for their purifica- 
tion, and repeats, in justification of that which is said, the con- 
clusion from ver. 17, in which he only exchanges NY for ‘yin. 
ny denotes time in the sense of a definite point of time, while 7yi0 
is the definite time in its duration; YP Tid thus denotes the end- 
time as to its duration. This expression is here chosen with regard 
to the circumstance that in ver. 14 the end of the oppression was 
accurately defined by the declaration of its continuance. The 
object of these words also is variously viewed by interpreters. The 
meaning is not that the angel wished to console Daniel with the 
thought that the judgment of the vision was not yet so near at 
hand (Ziindel) ; for, according to ver. 17, Daniel was not terrified 
by the contents of the vision, but by the approach of the heavenly 
being ; and if, according to ver. 18, the words of the angel so 
increased his terror that he fell down confounded to the earth, and 
the angel had to raise him by touching him, yet it is not at the 
same time said that the words of the angel of the end-time had so 
confounded him, and that the subsequent fuller explanation was 
somewhat less overwhelming than the words, ver. 17, something 
lighter or more comforting. Even though the statement about 
the time of the end contributed to the increase of the terror, yet the 
contents of ver. 19 were not fitted to raise up the prophet, but the 
whole disconrse of the angel was for Daniel so oppressive that, 
after hearing it, he was for some days sick, ver. 27. From Daniel’s 
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astonishment we are not to conclude that the angel in ver. 17 
spoke of the absolute end of all things, and im ver. 19, on the 
contrary, of the end of the oppression of the people of Israel by 
Antiochus. By the words, “the vision relates to the appointed 
end-time,” the angel wished only to point to the importance of his 
announcement, and to add emphasis to his call to the prophet to 
give heed. 

Vers, 22-26. After the introductory words, we have now in these 
verses the explanation of the chief points of the vision. 

Vers, 20-22 explain vers. 3-8. “The kings of Media and 
Persia” are the whole number of the Medo-Persian kings as they 
succeed each other, i.e. the Medo-Persian monarchy in the whole 
of its historical development. To ‘585 the epithet VEN, hairy, 
shaggy, is added to characterize the animal asan he-goat. The king 
of Javan (Greece) is the founder and representative of the Macedo- 
Grecian world-kingdom, or rather the royalty of this kingdom, 
since the great horn of the ram is forthwith interpreted of Alexander 
the Great, the first king of this kingdom. The words N13¥2\ to 
mnnn (ver. 22) form an absolute subject-sentence, in which, how- 
ever, 727D3M is not to be taken éxBatixdis, it broke in pieces, so that- 
...(Kran.); for “the statement of the principal passage may not 
appear here in the subordinate relative passage” (Hitzig); but to 
the statement beginning with the participle the further definition in 
the verb. fin. with ) consec. is added, without the relative Wx, as is 
frequently the case (cf. Ewald’s Lehr. § 351), which we cannot give 
with so much brevity, but must express thus: “as concerning the 
horn, that it was broken in pieces, and then four stood up in its place, 
(this signifies) that four kingdoms shall arise from the people.” 
“3 without the article does not signify from the people of Javan, 
for in this case the article would not have been omitted; nor does 
it signify from the heathen world, because a direct contrast to 
Israel does not lie before us; but indefinitely, from the territory of 
the people, or the world of the people, since the prophecy conceives 
of the whole world of the people (Vélkerwelt) as united under 
the sceptre of the king of Javan. AZTO% is a revived archaism; 
ef. Gen. xxx. 38, 1 Sam. vi. 12; Ewald, § 191; Gesen. Gramm. 
§ 47,~-inin3 NA, but not in his power, not armed with the strencth 
of the first king, cf. ch. xi. 4. : 

Vers. 23-26 give the interpretation of the vision of the little 
horn (vers. 9-12), with a more special desinition of certain elements 
not made prominent in the vision. The horn signifies a king who 
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will arise “in the last time of their kingdom.” The suffix to O29 
(of their kingdom) relates to the idea Resiained in nie3p9 (kings). 
DywaN ond, when the transgressors have made full, scil. the trans- 
gression or measure of the sins. The object wanting to ON is seen 
from the conception of the subject. DYwEn, the polation, are not 
the heathen, for ye’B denotes the apostasy from God which is only said 
of the Israelites, but not of the heathen ; and the word points back 
to }Y_2 in ver. 12. The king that rises up is Antiochus F Epiphanes 
(cf. 1 Mace. i. 10 ff.) DIST, hard of countenance, i.e. impudent, 
unashamed in trampling downs without fear of God or man; cf. 
Deut. xxviii. 50. “nidN P30, understanding mysteries; here sensu 
malo, concealing his purpose behind ambiguous words, using dissimu- 
lation, forming an artifice, interpreted in ver. 25 by 1210, cf. ch. xi. 
21. The unfolding of these qualities i is presented in vers. 24, 25 ; 

in ver. 24 of the pay. By virtue of the andacity of his Sadue 
his power will be str rengthened, ind2 Ndr, but not by his own might. 
The contrast here is not: by the power or permission of God (Ephr., 
Theodrt., Hiiv., Hitz., Kran.), reference being made to {han (was 
given) in ver. 12, and to DN (to give) in ver. 13. This contrast is 
foreign to the passage. The context much rather relates to the 
audacity and the cunning by which, more than by his power, 
Antiochus raised himself to might. The strengthening of the 
power is limited neither to his reaching the throne by the over- 
throw of other pretenders to it (Berth. and others), nor to the 
conquest of Palestine, but relates to the power which, according 
to the following statements, he developed as king against Israel, as 
well as against other kingdoms. ningpa (wonderful works) is used 
adverbially, as in Job xxxvii. 5: in an astonishing, wonderful way, 
he will work destruction. But from this word it does not follow that 
the expression 1733 Nr is to be referred to the power of God, for it 
does not necessarily mean deeds or things supernaturally originating 
from God; and even though it had only this meaning, yet here they 
could not be thought of as deeds accomplished in God’s strength, 
but only as deeds performed by demoniacal strength, because NW 
(shall destroy) cannot be predicated of God in the sense determined 
by the context. This destructive work he shall direct against the 
mighty and against the people of the saints. O”2¥Y does not here 
signify many, numerous, many individnal Israelites (v. Leng,, 
Maur., Kliefoth), partly because in ver. 25 0°37 stands for that, 
partly because of the DvP ny, by which we are to understand the 
people of Israel, not merely the insignificant and weak, or pious 
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(Kran.). Hence 0°82 cannot mean the elders of Israel, much less 
merely foreign kings (Berth., Dereser), but the mighty generally, 
under wich perhaps we are specially to think of heathen rulers. 

In ver. 25 the cunning and craftiness of his action and de- 
meanour are depicted. ibay by (through his craft) is placed first. 
Day, sagacity, here sensu malo, cunning. On the ground of this 
cunning his deceit will be successful. 79 without the article 
means “all kinds of deceit which he designs ” (Hitzig). On that 
account his heart is raised in haughtiness, so that not only does 
he destroy many nnexpectedly, but also raises himself against God. 
In the 0°27 (many) are comprehended “the mighty and the holy 
people” (ver. 24). mova does not mean in deep peace, but in 
careless security, and thus unexpectedly. An historical proof of 
this is found in 1 Macc. i. 10. ONY WY (Prince of princes) corre- 
sponds with D'I87 78 (Lord of lords) in Ps. cxxxvi. 3. It is 
God; cf. ver. 11. But the angel adds, “he shall be destroyed 
without hands,” i.e. he shall be destroyed not by the hand of man, 
but by God. 

In ver. 26 there follows, in conclusion, the confirmation of the 
truth of what is said of the duration of this oppression for the 
people of God. Because the time of it was not seen by Daniel, 
but was revealed to him in words, 8} WN is here used in refer- 
ence to that which was, or of which it was, said. But we need not 
connect this relative sentence with the genitive P27) IWWA (the 
evening and the morning), although this were admissible, but can 
make it depend on N12 (vision), since the word-revelation of the 
evenings and mornings forms an integral part of the “ vision.” 

3pan 719 are to be taken collectively. The confirmation of the 
truth of this revelation does not betray the purpose to make the 
book falsely appear as if it were old (v. Leng., Hitzig) ; it much 
more is fitted to serve the purpose of strengthening the weakness 
of the faithful, and giving them consolation in the hour of trial. 
For in the statement of the duration of the afflictions lies not only 
the fact that they will come to an end, but at the same time also 
that this end is determined beforehand by God; ef. ch. xii. 7. In 
other places this confirmation serves only to meet doubts, arising 
from the weakness of the flesh, as to the realization of revelations 
of such weighty import; cf. ay x. 1, xii. 1, Rev. xix. 9, xsi. 5. 
xxl. 6. 

But Daniel must close the prophecy, because it extends into a 
long time. OND is not equivalent to ODN, to seal up, but it means 
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to stop, to conclude, to hide (cf. 2 Kings iii. 19, Ezek. xxviii. 3), 
but not in the sense of keeping secret, or because it would be in- 
comprehensible for the nearest times ; for to seal or to shut up has 
nothing in common with incomprehensibility, but is used in the 
sense of keeping. “A document is sealed up in the original text, 
and laid up in archives (shut up), that it may remain preserved 
for remote times, but not that it may remain secret, while copies 
of it remain in public use” (Kliefoth). The meaning of the 
command, then, is simply this: “Preserve the revelation, not be- 
cause it is not yet to be understood, also not for the purpose of 
keeping it secret, but that it may remain preserved for distant 
times” (Kliefoth). The reason assigned for the command only 
agrees with this interpretation. O°] pn. (é0 many days) is not 
to be identified with ye-nyd in ver. 17, but designates only a long 
time; and this indefinite expression is here used because it was not 
intended to give exactly again the termination according to vers. 
17 and 19, but only to say that the time of the end was not near. 

In ver. 27 the influence of this vision on Daniel is mentioned 
(cf. ch. vii. 28). It so deeply agitated the prophet that he was 
sick certain days, and not till after he had recovered from this 
sickness could he attend to the king’s business. The contents of 
the vision remained fixed in his mind; the scene filled him with 
amazement, and no one understood it. Maurer, Hitzig, and 
Kranichfeld interpret [22 1S J understood it not, supplying the 
pronoun of the first person from the connection. But even 
though the construction of the words should admit of this supple- 
ment, for which a valid proof is not adduced, yet it would be here 
unsuitable, and is derived merely from giving to OND (ver. 26) the 
false interpretation of to conceal. If Daniel had been required to 
keep the prophecy secret according to the command in ver. 26, 
then the remark “no one understood it” would have been alto- 
gether superfluous. But if he was required only to preserve the 
prophecy, and it deeply moved him, then those around him must 
have had knowledge of it, and the amazement of Daniel would 
become the greater when not only he but all others failed to 
understand it. To refer [22 }'€ only to Daniel is forbidden by the 
comparison with [2% Ny in ch. xii. 8. The fulfilment of this 
vision can alone lead to its full understanding. 
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CHAP. IX. THE SEVENTY WEEKS. 


In the first year of Darius the Median, Daniel, by a diligent 
study of the prophecies of Jeremiah as to the number of years 
during which Jerusalem must lie desolate (vers. 1, 2), was led to 
pour forth a penitential prayer, in which he acknowledges the 
justice of the divine chastisement which hung over Israel on 
account of their sins, and entreats the mercy of God in behalf of 
his people (vers. 3-19). In consequence of this prayer, the angel 
Gabriel (vers. 20-23) appeared, and announced to him that seventy 
weeks (vers. 24-27) must pass over his people and the holy city 
before the consummation of the kingdom of God. 

Vers. 1 and 2 mention the occasion on which the penitential 
prayer (vers. 3-19) was offered, and the divine revelation following 
thereupon regarding the time and the course of the oppression of 
the people of God by the world-power till the completion of God’s 
plan of salvation. 

Regarding Darius, the son of Ahasverosch, of the race of the 
Medes, see under ch. vi. 1. In the word pon the Hophal is to be 
noticed: rex constitutus, factus est. It shows that Darius did not 
become king over the Chaldean kingdom by virtue of a hereditary 
right to it, nor that he gained the kingdom by means of conquest, 
but that he received it (Dap, ch. vi. 1) from the conqueror of Baby- 
lon, Cyrus, the general of the army. The first year of the reign of 
Darius the Mede over the Chaldean kingdom is the year 538 B.c., 
since Babylon was taken by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus 
in the year 589-538 B.c. According to Ptolemy, Cyrus the Per- 
sian reigned nine years after Nabonadius. But the death of Cyrus, 
as is acknowledged, occurred in the year 529 B.c. From the nine 
years of the reign of Cyrus, according to our exposition (p. 198), 
two years are to be deducted for Darius the Mede, so that the 
reign of Cyrus by himself over the kingdom which he founded 
begins in the year 536, in which year the seventy years of the 
Babylonish exile of the Jews were completed; cf: the exposition 
under ch. i. 1 (p. 66 ff.) with the chronological survey in the Com. 
on the Books of the Kings (p. 140 ff.). 

The statement as to the time, ver. 1, is again repeated in the 
beginning of ver. 2, on account of the relative sentence coming 
between, so as to connect that which follows with it. We translate 
(in ver. 2), with Hgstb., Maur., Hitzig, “TI marked, or gave heed, 
in the Scriptures to the number of the years,” so that IBD (num- 
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ber) forms the object to ‘N32 (I understood); cf. Prov. vii. 7. 
Neither the placing of D702 (by books) first nor the Atnach under 
this word controvert this view; for the object is placed after “by 
books” becanse a further definition is annexed to it; and the separa- 
tion of the object from the verb by the Atnach is justified by this 
consideration, that the passage contains two statements, viz. that 
Daniel studied the Scriptures, and that his study was directed to 
the number of the years, etc. 053, with the definite article, 
does not denote a collection of known sacred writings in which 
the writings of Jeremiah were included, so that, seeing the collec- 
tion of the prophets cannot be thonght of without the Pentatench, 
by this word we are to understand (with Bleek, Gesenius, v. Leng., 
Hitzig) the recognised collection of the O. T. writings, the Law 
and the Prophets. For 0%503, 7a @.8Aud, is not synonymous with 
DN, ai ypadai, but denotes only writings in the plural, but does 
not say that these writings formed already a recognised collection ; 
so that from this expression nothing can be concluded regarding the 
formation of the O. T. canon. As little can 0503 refer, with Hiv. 
and Kran., to the letter of Jeremiah to the exiles (Jer. xxix.), for 
this reason, that not in Jer. xxix., but in Jer. xxv. 11 f., the seventy 
years of the desolation of the land of Judah, and imple. of Jeru- 
salem, are mentioned. The plur. 0 50 also can be understood of a 
single letter, only if the context demands or makes appropriate this 
narrower application of the word, as eg. 2 Kings xix. 14. But 
here this is not the case, since Jeremiah in two separate prophecies 
speaks of the seventy years, and not in the letter of ch. xxix., but 
only in ch. xxv., has he spoken of the seventy years’ desolation of 
the land. In 5503 lies nothing further than that writings existed, 
amoung which were to be found the prophecies of Jeremiah; and 
the article, the writings, is used, becanse in the following passage 
something definite is said of these writings. 

In these writings Daniel considered the number of the years of 
which Jeremiah had prophesied. Wk, as ch. viii. 26, with respect 
to which, relates not to D227, but to DIVA BD (number of the 
years). Itis no objection against this that the repetition of the 
words “seventy years” stands opposed to this connection (Klief.), 
for this repetition does not exist, since 13D!) does not declare the 
number of the years. With nivbod (to fulfil) the contents of the 
word of Jehovah, as given by Jeremiah, are introduced. nizind 
does not stand for the accnsative: to cause to be complete the 
desolation of Jerusalem (Hitzig), but ? signifies in respect of, with 
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regard to. This expression does not lean on Jer. xxix. 10 (Kran.), 
but on Jer. xxv. 12 (“when seventy years are accomplished ”). 
nian, properly, desolated places, ruins, here a desolated condition. 
Jerusalem did not certainly lie in ruins for seventy years ; the 
word is not thus to be interpreted, but is chosen partly with regard 
to the existing state of Jerusalem, and partly with reference to the 
words of Jer. xxv. 9,11. Yet the desolation began with the first 
taking of Jerusalem, and the deportation of Daniel and his com- 
panions and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim* (606 B.c.). 

Consequently, in the first year of the reign of Darius the Mede 
over the kingdom of the Chaldeans the seventy years prophesied 
of by Jeremiah were now full, the period of the desolation of Jeru- 
salem determined by God was almost expired. What was it that 
moved Daniel at this time to pour forth a penitential prayer in 
behalf of Jerusalem and the desolated sanctuary? Did he donbt 
the trath of the promise, that God, after seventy years of exile 
in Babylon, would visit His people and fulfil the good word 
He had spoken, that He would again bring back His people to 
Judea (Jer. xxix. 10)? Certainly not, since neither the matter of 
his prayer, nor the divine revelation which was vouchsafed to him 
in answer to his prayer, indicated any donbt on his part regarding 
the divine promise. 

According to the opinion of Bleek and Ewald, it was Daniel's 
uncertainty regarding the termination of the seventy years which 
moved him to prayer. Bleek (Jahrbb. f. D. Theol. v. p. 71) thus 
expresses himself on the subject: “This prophecy of Jeremiah 
might be regarded as fulfilled in the overthrow of the Babylonian 
kingdom and the termination of the Exile, when the Jews obtained 
from Cyrus permission to return to their native land and to rebuild 
their city and temple, but yet not perfectly, so far as with the hope 
of the return of the people from exile there was united the ex- 


1 Thns also the seventy years of the Exile are reckoned in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21-23, Ezrai.1ff. This Ewald also recognises (Proph. iii. p. 430), but thinks 
that it is not an exact reckoning of the times, but rather, according to Zech. 
i. 12 and Dan. ix. 25, that the destrnction of Jerusalem forms the date of the 
commencement of the desolation and of the seventy years. But Dan. ix. 25 
contains no expression, or even intimation, regarding the commencement of the 
Exile; and in the words of Zech. i. 12, “against which Thou hast had indigna- 
tion these threescore and ten years,” there does not lie the idea that the 
seventy years prophesied of by Jeremiah came to an end in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspes. See under this passage. 
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pectation that they would then turn in truth to their God, and 
that Jehovah would fulfil all His good promises to them to make 
them partakers of the Messianic redemption (cf. Jer. xxix. 10 ff., 
also other prophecies of Jeremiah and of other prophets regarding 
the return of the people from exile, such as Isa. xl. ff.); but this 
result was not connected in snch extent and fulness with the return 
of the people and the restoration of the state.” On the supposition 
of the absolute inspiration of the prophets, it appeared therefore 
appropriate “to regard Jeremial’s prophecy of the seventy years, 
after the expiry of which God will fulfil His good promises to His 
people, as stretching ont into a later period beyond that to which 
the seventy years would extend, and on that account to inquire 
how it was to be properly interpreted.” Ewald (Proph. iii. p. 
421 ff.) is of opinion that these seventy years of Jeremiah did 
not pass by without the fulfilment of his prophecy, that the ruins of 
Jerusalem would not continue for ever. Already forty-nine years 
after its destruction a new city of Jerusalem took the place of the 
old as the centre of the congregation of the true religion, but the 
stronger hopes regarding the Messiauic consummation which con- 
nected itself herewith were neither then, nor in all the long times 
following, down to that moment in which our author (in the age of 
the Maccabees) lived and wrote, ever fulfilled. Then the faithful 
were everywhere again exposed to the severest sufferings, such as 
they had not experienced since the old days of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Therefore the anxious question as to the duration of 
such persecution and the actual beginning of the Messianic time, 
which Daniel, on the ground of the mysterious intimation in ch. 
vii. 12, 25 and viii. 13 ff., regarding the period of the sufferings of 
the time of the end, sought here to solve, is agitated anew; for he 
shows how the number of the seventy years of Jeremiah, which 
had long ago become sacred, yet accorded with these late times 
without losing its original truth. Thus Ewald argues. 

These two critics in their reasoning proceed on the dogmatic 
ground, which they regard as firmly established, that the book of 
Daniel is a product of the age of the Maccabees. All who oppose 
the genuineness of this book agree with them in the view that this 
chapter contains an attempt, clothed in the form of a divine reve- 
lation communicated to the prophet in answer to his prayer, to solve 
the mystery how Jeremiah’s prophecy of the beginning of the 
Messianic salvation after the seventy years of exile is to be har- 
monized with the fact that this salvation, centuries after the fall of 
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the Babylonish kingdom and the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish exile, had not yet come, but that instead of it, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a time of the severest oppression had come. 
How does this opinion stand related to the matter of this chapter, 
leaving out of view all other grounds for the genuineness of the 
book of Daniel? Does the prayer of Daniel, or the divine revelation 
communicated to him by means of Gabriel regarding the seventy 
weeks, contain elements which attest its correctness or probability ? 

The prayer of Daniel goes forth in the earnest entreaty that 
the Lord would turn away His anger from the city Jerusalem and 
His holy mountain, and cause His face to shine on the desolation 
and on the city that was called by His name (vers. 15-18). If this 
prayer is connected with the statement in ver. 2, that Daniel was 
moved thereto by the consideration of the words of Jeremiah re- 
garding the desolation of Jerusalem, we can understand by the 
ruins, for the removal of which Daniel prayed, only the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple which was brought about by 
the Chaldeans. Consequently the prayer indicates that the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem predicted by Jeremiah and accomplished by 
Nebuchadnezzar still continued, and that the city and the temple 
had not yet been rebuilt. This, therefore, must have been in the 
time of the Exile, and not in the time of Antiochus, who, it is true, 
desolated the sanctnary by putting an end to the worship of 
Jehovah and establishing the worship of idols, but did not lay in 
ruins either the temple or the city. 

In his message (vers. 24-27) the angel speaks only of the going 
forth of the word to restore and rebnild Jerusalem, and presents 
the going forth of this word as the beginning of the seventy weeks 
of Daniel determined upon the people and the holy city within 
which Jerusalem must be built, and thus distinguishes the seventy 
weeks as distinctly as possible from Jeremiah’s seventy years 
during which Jerusalem and Judah should lie desolate. Thus is set 
aside the opinion that the author of this chapter sought to inter- 
pret the seventy years of Jeremiah by the seventy weeks; and it 
shows itself to be only the pure product of the dogmatic supposi- 
tion, that this book does not contain prophecies of the prophet 
Daniel living in the time of the Exile, but only apocalyptic dreams 
of a Maceabean Jew.! , 

+ The supposition that the seventy weeks, ver. 24, are an interpretation of 


the seventy years of Jeremiah, is the basis on which Hitzig rests the assertion 
that the passage does not well adjust itself to the standpoint of the pretended 
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Moreover, it is certainly true that in the Exile the expectation 
that the perfection and glory of the kingdom of God by the 
Messiah would appear along with the liberation of the Jews from 
Babylon was founded on the predictions of the earlier prophets, 
but that Daniel shared this expectation the book presents no trace 
whatever. Jeremiah also, neither in ch. xxv. nor in ch. xxix., 
where he speaks of the seventy years of the domination of Baby- 
lon, announces that the Messianic salvation would begin imme- 
diately with the downfall of the Babylonian kingdom. In ch. xxv. 
he treats only of the judgment, first over Judah, and then over 
Babylon and all the kingdoms around; and in ch. xxix. he speaks, 
it is true, of the fulfilling of the good word of the return of the 
Jews to their fatherland when seventy years shall be fulfilled for 
Babylon (ver. 10), and of the counsel of Jehovah, which is formed 
not for the destruction but for the salvation of His people, of the 
restoration of the gracious relation between Jehovah and His people, 
and the gathering together and the bringing back of the prisoners 
from among all nations whither they had been scattered (vers. 
11-14), but he says not a word to lead to the idea that all this wonld 
take place immediately after these seventy years. 

Now if Daniel, in the first year of Darins the Mede, i.e. in the 
sixty-ninth year of tle Exile, prayed thus earnestly for the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem and the sanctuary, he must have been led to do 
so from a contemplation of the then existing state of things. The 
political aspect of the world-kingdom conld scarcely have furnished 
to him such a motive. The circumstance that Darius did not 
immediately after the fall of Babylon grant permission to the Jews 
to return to their fatherland and rebnild Jerusalem and the temple, 
could not make him doubt the certainty of the fulfilment of the 
word of the Lord spoken by Jeremiah regarding the duration of 


Daniel, but is in harmony with the time of the Maccabees. The other argu- 
ments which Hitzig and others bring forth against this chapter as the produc- 

_ tion of Daniel, consist partly in vain historical or dogmatic assertions, such as 
that there are doubts regarding the existence of Darius of Media,—partly in 
nisinterpretations, such as that Daniel wholly distinguishes himself, vers. 6, 10, 
from the prophets, and presents himself as a reader of their writings (Hitz.),— 
opinions which are uo better founded than the conclusions of Berth., v. Leng., 
and Staeh., drawn from the mention of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ver. 7, 
and of the holy city, ver. 24, that Jerusalem was then still inhabited and the 
vemple still standing. To this it is added, that the prayer of Daniel is an 
imitation of the prayers of Ezra ix. and Neh. ix, or, as Ewald thinks, an ex- 
tract from the prayer of Baruch (Bar. ch. i. and ii.). 
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the Exile, since the prophecy of Isaiah, ch. xliv. 28, that Coresch 
(Cyrus) should build Jerusalem and lay the foundation of the 
temple was beyond question known to him, and Darius had in a 
certain sense reached the sovereignty over the Chaldean kingdom, 
and was of such an age (ch. vi. 1) that now his reign must be 
near its end, and Cyrus would soon mount his throne as his suc- 
cessor. That which moved Daniel to prayer was rather the reli- 
gious condition of his own people, among whom the chastisement 
of the Exile had not produced the expected fruits of repentance ; 
so that, though he did not doubt regarding the speedy liberation of 
his people from Babylonish exile, he might still hope for the early 
fulfilment of the deliverance prophesied of after the destruction 
of Babylon and the return of the Jews to Canaan. This appears 
from the contents of the prayer. From the beginning to the close 
it is pervaded by sorrow on account of the great sinfulness of the 
people, among whom also there were no signs of repentance. The 
prayer for the turning away of the divine wrath Daniel grounds 
solely on the mercy of God, and upon that which the Lord had 
already done for His people by virtue of His covenant faithful- 
ness, the MiPIS (righteousness) of the Lord, not the “ righteousness” 
of the people. This confession of sin, and this entreaty for mercy, 
show that the people, as a whole, were not yet in that spiritual 
condition in which they might expect the fulfilment of that pro- 
mise of the Lord spoken by Jeremiah (ch. xxix. 12 ff.): “Ye 
shall seek me and find me, when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart ; and I will be found of you, and will turn away your 
captivity,” ete. 

With this view of the contents of the prayer corresponds the 
divine answer which Gabriel brings to the prophet, the substance 
of which is to this effect, that till the accomplishment of God’s plan 
of salvation in behalf of His people, yet seventy weeks are ap- 
pointed, and that during this time great and severe tribulations 
would fall upon the people and the city. 


Vers. 3-19. Daniels prayer. 

This prayer has been judged very severely by modern critics. 
According to Berth, v. Leng., Hitzig, Staeh., and Ewald, its matter 
and its whole design are constructed according to older patterns, in 
particular according to the prayers of Neh. ix. and Ezra ix., since 
ver, 4 is borrowed from Neh. i. 5, ix. 32; ver. 8 from Neh. ix. 34; 
ver. 14 from Neh. ix. 33; ver. 15 from Neh. i. 10, ix. 10; and, 
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finally, vers. 7 and 8 from. Ezra ix. 7. But if we consider this 
dependence more closely, we shall, it is true, find the expression 
DBT NY (confusion of faces, vers. 7 and 8) in Ezra ix. 7, but 
we also find it in 2 Chron. xxxii. 21, Jer. vil. 19, and also in Ps. 
xliv. 16; nino (forgivenesses, ver. 9) we find in Neh. ix. 17, but 
also in Ps. exxx. 4; and Sy gman (is poured upon, spoken of the anger 
of God, ver. 11) is found not only in 2 Chron. xii. 7, xxxiv. 21, 25, 
but also Jer. xlii. 18, xliv. 6, and Nah.i.6. We have only to 
examine the other parallel common thoughts and words adduced 
in order at once to perceive that, without exception, they all have 
their roots in the Pentateuch, and afford not the slightest proof of 
the dependence of this chapter on Neh. ix. 

The thought, “ great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy,” etc., which is found in ver. 4 and in Neh. i. 5, has its 
roots in Deut. vil. 21 and 9, cf. Ex. xx. 6, xxxiv. 7, and in the form 
found in Neh. ix. 32, in Deut. x. 17; the expression (ver. 15), 
“Thon hast brought Thy people forth out of the land of Egypt 
with a mighty hand,” has its origin in Deut. vii. 8, ix. 26, ete. 
But in those verses where single thoughts or words of this prayer 
so accord with Neh. ix. or Ezra ix. as to show a dependence, a 
closer comparison will prove, not that Daniel borrows from Ezra or 
Nehemiah, but that they borrow from Daniel. This is put beyond 
a doubt by placing together the phrases: “our kings, our princes, 
our fathers” (Dan. vers. 5 and 8), compared with these: “our kings, 
our princes, our priests, and our fathers” (Neh. ix. 34, 32), and 
“our kings and our priests” (Ezra ix. 7). For here the naming 
of the “priests” along with the “kings and princes” is just as 
characteristic of the age of Ezra and Nehemiah as the omission 
of the “priests” is of the time of the Exile, in which, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of worship, the office of the priest was 
suspended. This circumstance tends to refute the argument of 
Stihelin (Hind. p. 349), that since the prayers in Chron., Ezra, and 
Nehem. greatly resemble each other, and probably proceed from 
one author, it is more likely that the author of Dan. ix. depended 
on the most recent historical writings, than that Dan. ix. was always 
before the eyes of the author of Chron.—a supposition the proba- 
bility of which is not manfest. 

If, without any preconceived opinion that this book is a product 
of the times of the Maccabees, the contents and the course of 
thought found in the prayer, Dan. ix., are compared with the 
prayers in Ezra ix. and Neh. ix., we will not easily suppose it 
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possible that Daniel depends on Ezra and Nehemiah. The prayer 
of Ezra ix. 6-15 is a confession of the sins of the congregation from 
the days of the fathers down to the time of Ezra, in which Ezra 
scarcely ventures to raise his countenance to God, because as a 
member of the congregation he is borne down by the thought of 
their guilt; and therefore he does not pray for pardon, because his 
design is only “to show to the congregation how greatly they had 
gone astray, and to induce them on their part to do all to atone 
for their guilt, and to turn away the anger of God” (Bertheau). 

The prayer, Neh. ix. 6-37, is, after the manner of Ps. cv. and 
cvi., an extended offering of praise for all the good which the Lord 
had manifested toward His people, notwithstanding that they had 
continually hardened their necks and revolted from Him from the 
time of the call of Abraham down to the time of the Exile, ex- 
pressing itself in the confession, “ God is righteons, but we are 
guilty,” never rising to a prayer for deliverance from bondage, 
under which the people even then languished. 

The prayer of Dan. ix., on the contrary, by its contents and 
form, not only creates the impression “of a fresh production 
adapted to the occasion,” and also of great depth of thought and 
of earnest power in prayer, but it presents itself specially as the 
prayer of a man, a prophet, standing in a near relation to God, so 
that we perceive that the suppliant probably utters the confession 
of sin and of guilt in the name of the congregation in which he is 
included; but in the prayer for the turning away of God’s anger 
his special relation to the Lord is seen, and is pleaded as a reason 
for his being heard, in the words, “ Hear the prayer of Thy servant 
and fis supplication (ver. 17); O my God, incline Thine ear” 
(ver. 18)." 

The prayer is divided into two parts. Vers. 4-14 contain the 
confession of sin and guilt; vers. 15-19 the supplication for mercy, 
and the restoration of the holy city and its sanctuary lying in 
ruins, 

? After the above remarks, Ewald’s opinion, that this prayer is only an 
epitome of the prayer of Baruch (ch. i. 15-iii. 8), scarcely needs any special 
refutation. It is open before our eyes, and has been long known, that the 
prayer of Barnch in the whole course of its thoughts, and in many of the 
expressions found in it, fits closely to the prayer of Daniel; but also all inter- 
preters not blinded by prejndice have long ago acknowledged that from the 
resemblances of this apocryphal product not merely to Dan. ix., but also much 


more to Jeremiah, nothing further follows than that the author of this late 
copy of ancient prophetic writings knew and used the book of Daniel, and was 
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The confession of sin divides itself into two strophes. Vers. 
4-10 state the transgression and the guilt, while vers. 11-14 refer 
to the punishment from God for this guilt. Ver. 3 forms the in- 
troduction. The words, “Then I directed my face to the Lord,” 
are commonly understood, after ch. vi. 11, as meaning that Daniel 
turned his face toward the place of the temple, toward Jerusalem. 
This is possible. The words themselves, however, only say that he 
turned his face to God the Lord in heaven, to avoen 258, the 
Lord of the whole world, the true God, not to Ain, althouah he 
meant the covenant God. “To seek prayer in (with) fasting,” 
etc. “Fasting in sackcloth (penitential garment made of hair) 
and ashes,” i.e. sprinkling the head with ashes as an outward sign 
of true humility and penitence, comes into consideration as a means 
of preparation for prayer, in order that one might place himself in 
the right frame of mind for prayer, which is an indispensable 
condition for the hearing of it—a result which is the aim in the 
seeking. In regard to this matter Jerome makes these excellent 
remarks: “In cinere igitur et sacco postulat impleri quod Deus 
promiserat, non quod esset ineredulus [uniror um, sed ne securitas 
negligentiam et negligentia pareret offensam.” npn and oy = 
mnn, cf. 1 Kings viii. 38, 45, 49, 2 Chron. vi. 29, 35. nbon is 
prayer in general; Dyann, prayer for mercy and compassion, as 
also a petition for something, such as the turning away of misfor- 
tune or evil (deprecari). The design of the prayer lying before us 
is to entreat God that He would look with pity on the desolation 
of the holy city and the temple, and fultil His promise of their 
restoration. This prayer is found in vers. 15-19. 

Ver. 4. Since the desolation of the holy land and the exile of 
the people was a well-deserved punishment for their sins, and a 
removal of the punishment could not be hoped for without genuine 
humiliation under the righteous judgment of God, Daniel begins 
with a confession of the great transgression of the people, and of 


familiar with the writings of Daniel and Jeremiah, and of other prophets, so 
that he imitated them. This statement, that the pseudo-Baruch in ch. i. 15— 
iii. 8 presents an extended imitation of Daniel’s prayer, Ewald has not refuted, 
and he has brought forward nothing more in support of his view than the as- 
xertion, resting on the groundless supposition that the mention of the ‘‘ judges” 
in Dan. ix. 12 is derived from Bar. ii. 1, and on the remark that the author of 
the book of Baruch would have nothing at all peculiar if he had formed that 
long prayer ont of the book of Daniel, or had only wrought after this pattern 
—a remark which bears witness, indeed, of a compassionate concern for hig 
protége, but manifestly says nothing for the critic 
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the righteousness of the divine dealings with them, that on the 
ground of this confession he might entreat of the divine compas- 
sion the fulfilment of the promised restoration of Jerusalem and 
Israel. He prays to Jehovah ‘ON, my God. If we wish our 
prayers to be heard, then God, to whom we pray, must become 
our God. To M08 (I made confession) M. Geier applies Augus- 
tine’s beautiful remark on Ps, xxix.: “ Confessio gemina est, aut 
peccati aut laudis. Quando nobis male est in tribulationibus, confite- 
amur peccata nostra; quando nobis bene est in exultatione justitie, 
conjiteamur laudem Deo: sine confessione tamen non simus.” The 
address, “ Thou great and dreadful God, who keepest the cove- 
nant,” etc., points in its first part to the mighty acts of God in 
destroying His enemies (cf. Deut. vii. 21), and in the second part 
to the faithfulness of God toward those that fear Him in fulfilling 
His promises (cf. Deut. vii. 9). While the greatness and the ter- 
ribleness of God, which Israel had now experienced, wrought 
repentance and sorrow, the reference to the covenant faithfulness 
of God served to awaken and strengthen their confidence in the 
help of the Almighty. 

Ver. 5. God is righteous aud faithful, but Israel is unrighteous 
aud faithless. The confession of the great guilt of Israel in ver. 
5 connects itself with the praise of God. This guilt Daniel con- 
fesses in the strongest words. SD, to make a false step, designates 
sin as an erring from the right ; MY, to be perverse, as unrighteous- 
ness ; YW), to do wrong, as a passionate rebellion against God. To 
these three words, which Solomon (1 Kings viii. 47) had already 
used as an exhaustive expression of a consciousness of sin and 
guilt, and the Psalmist (Ps. cvi. 6) had repeated as the confession 
of the people in exile, Daniel yet further adds the expression 272, 
we have rebelled against God, and 70, are departed, fallen away 
from His commandments ; this latter word being in the inf. absol., 
thereby denotes that the action is presented with emphasis. 

Ver. 6. The guilt becomes the greater from the fact that God 
failed not to warn them, and that Israel would not hear the words 
of the prophets, who in His name spoke to high and low,—to kings 
and princes, i.e. the heads of tribes and families, and to the great 
men of the kingdom and to the fathers, i.e. to their ancestors, in 
this connection with the exclusion of kings and chiefs of the 
people, who are specially named, as Jer. xliv. 17, cf. Neh. ix. 
32, 34; not perhaps the elders, heads of families (Cocceius, J. D. 
Michaelis, and others), or merely teachers (Ewald). To illustrate 
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the meaning, there is added the expression “the whole people of 
the land,” not merely the common people, so that no one might 
regard himself as exempted. Compare ay-b2, Neh. ix. 32. This 
expression, comprehending all, is omitted when the thought is 
repeated in ver. 8. 

Ver. 7. Thus to God belongeth righteousness, but to the sin- 
ful people only shame. P7387 ord does not mean: Thine was the 
righteous cause (Hitzig). The interpolation of the was is arbitrary, 
and PTY predicated of God is not righteous cause, but righteous- 
ness as a perfection which is manifested in His operations on the 
earth, or specially in His dealings toward Israe], 0°27 nWa, shame 
which reflects itself in the countenanee, not because of disgraceful 
circumstanees, Ezra ix. 7 (Kraniehfeld), but in the consciousness 
of well-deserved suffering. 37 O13 does not mean: at this time, 
to-day, now (Hiiv., v. Leng., and others); the interpretation of 3 
in the sense of circa stands opposed to the definite 77. In the 
formula 717 DID the 3 has always the meaning of a comparison ; 
also in Jer. xliv. 6, 22, 23, 1 Sam. xxii. 8, and everywhere the 
expression has this meaning: as it happened this day, as experience 
has now shown or shows. See under Deut. ii. 30. Here it relates 
inerely to ‘BN nya Sha (to us shame, etc.), not also to the first part 
of the verse. The 32) is partieularized by the words, “ the men of 
Judah” (¥8 collectively, since the plur. D'S in this connection 
cannot be used; it oceurs only three times in the O. T.), “ and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” Botli together are the citizens of 
the kingdom of Judah. bee, the whole of the rest of Israel, the 
members of the kingdom of the ten tribes. To both of these the 
further definition relates: “those that are near, and those that are 
far off, etc.” With ‘9 Wks poyna (because of their trespass which,” 
ete.), ef. Lev. xxvi. 40. 

Ver. 8. In this verse Daniel repeats the thoughts of ver. 7a 
in order to place the sin and shame of the people opposite to the 
divine compassion, and then to pass from confession of sin to sup- 
plication for the sin-forgiving grace of the covenant-keeping God. 

Ver. 9. Compassion and forgiveness are with the Lord our 
God ; and these we need, for we have rebelled against Him. Tlus 
thonght is expanded in vers. 10-14. The rebellion against God, 
the refusing to hear the voice of the Lord through the prophets, 
the transgression of His law, of which all Israel of the twelve 
tribes were guilty, has brought the punishment on the whole 
people which the law of Moses threatened against transgressors. 
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Ver. 11. 7A with 1 consec.: therefore has the curse poured 
itself out, and the oath, ce. the curse strengthened with an oath. 
42, to pour forth, of storms of rain and hail (Ex. ix. 33), but 
especially of the destroying fire-rain of the divine wrath, cf. Nah. 
i. 6 with Gen. xix. 24, and Jer. vii. 20, xlii. 18, xliv. 6. nbya is 
used, Deut. xxix. 18 f., of the threatenings against the transgressors 
of the lawin Lev. xxvi. 14 ff., Deut. xxviii. 15 ff., to which Daniel 
here makes reference. To strengthen the expression, he has added 
myIUN (and the oath) to nxn, after Num. v. 21; cf. also Neh. 
x. 80. 

Ver. 12. In this verse the Kethiv 25, in harmony with the 
ancient versions, is to be maintained, and the Keri only as an ex- 
planation inferred from the thought of a definite curse. “ Our 
judges” is an expression comprehending the chiefs of the people, 
kings and princes, as in Ps. ii. 10, exlviii. 11. 

Ver. 13. The thought of ver. 11 is again taken up once more 
to declare that God, by virtue of His righteousness, must carry 
out against the people the threatening contained in Hislaw. ms 
before my-oD is not, with Kranichfeld, to be explained from the 
construction of the passive 2393 with the accusative, for it does 
not depend on 33, but serves to introduce the subject absolutely 
stated: as concerns all this evil, thus it has come upon us, as 
Kizek, xliv. 3, Jer. xlv. 4; cf. Ewald’s Lehrb. § 277d. Regarding 
‘S QETNN apn (we entreated the face, etc.), cf. Zech. vii. 2, viii. 21. 
VIN >2bTp is not to be translated: to comprehend Thy faith- 
fulness (Hitzig), for the construction with 2 does not agree with 
this, and then MQ does not mean faithfulness (Treue), but truth 
(Warheit). The truth of God is His plan of salvation revealed in 
His word, according to which the sinner can only attain to happi- 
ness and salvation by turning to God and obeying His commands. 

Ver. 14. Because Israel did not do this, therefore the Lord 
watched upon the evil, i.e. continnally thought thereon—an idea 
very frequently found in Jeremiah; cf. Jer, i. 12, xxxi. 28, sliv. 
27. PS with by following, righteous on the ground of all His 
works—a testimony from experience; cf. Neb. ix. 33 (Kyanich- 
feld). 

Vers. 15-19. After this confession, there now follows the 
prayer for the turning away of the wrath (vers. 15 and 16) of 
God, and for the manifestation of His grace toward His suppliant 
people (vers. 17-19). 

Ver. 15. This prayer Daniel founds on the great fact of the 
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deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, by which the Lord made for 
Himself a name among the nations. Jerome has here rightly 
remarked, not exhausting the thought however: “ memor est anti- 
qui beneficii, ut ad similem Dei clementiam provocet.” For Daniel 
does not view the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt merely as a 
good deed, but as an act of salvation by which God fulfilled His 
promise He had given to the patriarchs, ratified the covenant 
He made with Abraham, and by the miracles accompanying the 
exodus of the tribes of Israel from the land of Egypt, glorified His 
name before all nations (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 32, 13), so that Moses could 
_ appeal to this glorious revelation of God among the heathen as an 
argument, in his prayer for pardon to Israel, to mitigate the anger 
of God which burned against the apostasy and the rebellion of the 
people, and to turn away the threatened destruction, Ex. xxxii. 
11 ff., Num. xiv. 13. Jeremiah, and also Isaiah, in like manner 
ground their prayer for mercy to Israel on the name of the 
Lord, Jer. xxxii. 20 f., Isa. Ixiii. 11-15. Nehemiah (ch. i. 10 
and ix. 10) in this agrees with Jeremiah and Daniel. 37 pi2, 
in the same connection in Jer. }., does not mean, then, at that 
time, but, as this day still: (last gotten Thee) a name as Thou 
hast it still. In order to rest the prayer alone on the honour 
of the Lord,.on the honour of His name, Daniel again repeats 
the confession, we have sinned, we have done wickedly ; cf. ver. 5. 
Ver. 16. The prayer for the turning away of God’s anger fol- 
lows, and is introduced by a repetition of the address, “ O Lord,” 
and by a brief condensation of the motive developed in ver. 15, by 
the words PNP. nipty does not mean in a gracious manner, 
and PT¥ is not grace, but proofs of the divine righteousness. The 
meaning of the words PNP oDD is not: as all proofs of Thy right- 
eousness have hitherto been always intimately connected with a 
return of Thy grace, so may it also now be (Kran.); but, according 
to all the proofs of Thy righteousness, i.e. to all that Thon hitherto, 
by virtue of Thy covenant faithfulness, hast done for Israel. nipTy 
means the great deeds done by the Lord for His people, among 
which the signs and wonders accompanying their exodus from 
Egypt take the first place, so far as therein Jehovah gave proof of 
the righteousness of His covenant promise. According to these, 
may God also now turn away His anger from His city of Jerusalem! 
The words in apposition, “ Thy holy mountain,” refer especially to 
the temple mountain, or Mount Zion, as the centre of the kingdom 
of God. The prayer is enforced not only by POP, but also 
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by the plea that Jerusalem is the city of God (Thy city). Compare 
Ps. Ixxix. 4 and xliv. 14. 

Ver. 17. In this verse the prayer is repeated in more earnest 
words. With 728 "NT (cause Thy face to shine) compare Ps. Ixxx. 
4 and Num. vi. 25. why 9?, because Thou art Lord, is stronger 
than yee. As the Lord xar’ e£oy7jv, God cannot let the deso- 
lation of His sanctuary continue without doing injury to His 
honour; cf. Isa. xviii. 11. 

Ver. 18. The argument by which the prayer is urged, derived 
from a reference to the desolations, is strengthened by the words 
in apposition: and the city over which Thy name is named; ¢.e. 
not which is named after Thy name, by which the meaning of this 
form of expression is enfeebled. The name of God is the revela- 
tion of His being. It is named over Jerusalem in so far as 
Jehovah gloriously revealed Himself in it; He has raised it, by 
choosing it as the place of His throne in Israel, to the glory of a 
city of God; cf. Ps. xlviii. 2 ff., and regarding this form of ex- 
pression, the remarks under Deut. xxviii. 10. 

The expression: and laying down my supplication before God 
(cf. ver. 20), is derived from the custom of falling down before 
God in prayer, and is often met. with in Jeremiah; cf. ch. xxxvili. 
26, sli. 9, and xxxvi. 7. The Kethiv M9P8 (ver. 18, open) is to be 
preferred to the Keri Mpa, because it is conformed to ales imperative 
forms in ver. 19, and is in accordance with the energy of the 
prayer. This energy shows itself in the number of words used in 
vers. 18 and 19. Chr. B. Mich., under ver. 19, has well re- 
marked: “ Fervorem precantis cognoscere licet cum ex anaphora, seu 
terna et mysterii plena nominis ADONAI repetitione, tum ex eo, quod 
singulis hisce tnperativis He paragogicum ad intensiorem adfectum 
significandum superaddidit, tum ex congerie illa verborum: Audi, 
Condona, Attende, reliqua.” 


Vers. 20-23. The granting of the prayer—While Daniel was 
yet engaged in prayer (‘P 9 2¥, on account of the holy mountain, 
ie. for it, see under ver. 16), an answer was already communi- 
cated to ane for the angel Gabriel came to him, and bronght 
to him an explanation of the seventy years of Jeremiah, i.e. not 
as to their expiry, but what would happen after their conplttion 
for the city and the people of God. 3 &Nn, the man Gabriel, 
refers, by the use of the definite article, back to ch. viii. 15, 
where Gabriel appeared to him in the form of a man. This is 
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expressly observed in the relative clause, “ whom I saw,” etc. 
Regarding nbnma (at the first, ver, 21) see under ch. viii. 1. The 
differently interpreted words, 4Y"3 AY, belong, from their position, 
to the relative clause, or specially to "81 (I had seen), not to ¥33, 
since no ground can be perceived for the placing of the adverbial 
idea before the verb, The translation of 5" AYO by rdyet gepo- 
pevos (LXX.), rerdpuevos (Theodot.), cito volans (Vulg.), from 
which the church fathers concluded that the angels were winged, 
notwithstanding the fact that rabbis, as eg. Jos. Jacchiades, and 
modern interpreters (Hav., v. Leng., Hitz.) maintain it, is without 
any foundation in the words, and was probably derived by the old 
translators from a confounding of AY! with sy. AY? means only 
wearted, to become tired, to weary oneself by exertion, in certain 
places, as ¢.g. Jer. ii. 24, by a long journey or course, but nowhere 
to run or to flee. \", weariness—wearied in weariness, tc. very 
wearied or tired. According to this interpretation, which the words 
alone admit of, the expression is applicable, not to the angel, whom, 
as an unearthly being, we cannot speak of as being wearied, although, 
with Kranichfeld, one may think of the way from the dwelling- 
place of God, removed far from His sinful people, to this earth as 
very long. On the contrary, the words perfectly agree with the 
condition of Daniel described in ch. viii. 17 f., 27, and Daniel men- 
tions this circumstance, because Gabriel, at his former coming to 
him, not only helped to strengthen him, but also gave him under- 
standing of the vision, which was to him hidden in darkness, so 
that his appearing again at once awakened joyful hope. Oy yr}, 
not he touched me, but he reached me, came forward to me. For 
this meaning of 333 cf. 2 Sam. v. 8, Jongh iii. 6. “ About the time 
of the evening sacrifice.” N22, properly the meat-offering, here 
comprehending the sacrifice, as is often its meaning in the later 
Scriptures ; cf. Mal. i. 13, ii. 13, iii. 4. The time of the evening 
oblation was the time of evening prayer for the congregation. 

Ver. 22. 124, he gave understanding, insight, as ch. viii. 16. The 
words point back to ver. 2. First of all Gabriel speaks of the 
design and the circumstances of his coming. ‘“NN$! ONY, now, viz. 
in consequence of thy morning prayer, J am come, sc. from the 
throne of God. i723 TpYDwNe, to instruct thee in knowledge. This is 
more particularly declared in ver. 23. At the beginning of Daniel’s 
prayer a word, ie. a communication from God, came forth, which 
he brought. 724, not a commandment, or the divine command- 
ment to Gabriel to go to Daniel, but a word of God, and particu- 
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larly the word which he announced to Daniel, vers. 24-27. The 
sentence, “ for thou art a man greatly beloved” (ninon—ninon wx, 
ch. x. 11, 19, vir desidertorum, desideratissimus), does not eeiiain 
the reason fo Gabriel's coming in haste, but for the principal 
thought of the verse, the going forth of the word of God imme- 
diately at the beginning of Daniel’s prayer. 8727 stands not 
for revelation, but is the vision, the appearance of the angel by 
whom the word of God was communicated to the prophet. 1872 
is accordingly not the contents of the word spoken, but the form 
for its communication to Daniel. To both—the word and the form 
of its revelation—Daniel must give heed. This revelation was, 
moreover, not communicated to him in a vision, but while in the 
state of natural consciousness. 


Vers. 24-27. The divine revelation regarding the seventy weeks. 
—This message of the angel relates to the most important revela- 
tions regarding the future development of the kingdom of God. 
From the brevity and measured form of the expression, which 
Auberlen designates “the lapidary style of the upper sanctuary,” 
and from the difficulty of calculating the period named, this verse 
has been very variously interpreted. The interpretations may be 
divided into three principal classes. 1. Most of the church fathers 
and the older orthodox interpreters find prophesied here the appear- 
ance of Christ in the flesh, His death, and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. 2. The majority of the modern interpreters, 
on the other hand, refer the whole passage to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 38. Finally, some of the church fathers and several 
modern theologians have interpreted the prophecy eschatologically, 
as an announcement of the development of the kingdom of God 
from the end of the Exile on to the perfecting of the kingdom by 
the second coming of Christ at the end of the days.’ 


1 The first of these views is in our time fully and at length defended by 
Havernick (Comm.), Hengstenberg (Christol. iii. 1, p. 19 ff., 2d ed.), and Auber- 
len (Der Proph. Daniel, u.s.w., p. 103 ff., 3d ed.), and is adopted also by the 
Catholic theologian Laur. Reinke (die messian. Weissag. bei den gr. u. kl. Proph. 
des A. T. iv. 1, p. 206ff.), and by Dr. Pusey of England. The second view 
presents itself in the Alexandrine translation of the prophecy, more distinctly 
in Julius Hilarianus (about a.p. 400) (Chronologia s. libellus de mundi duratione, 
in Migne’s Biblioth. cler. univ. t. 18, 1098), and in several rabbinical inter- 
preters, but was first brought into special notice by the rationalistic interpreters 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, v. Leng., Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig, and the mediating theo- 
logians Bleek, Wieseler (Die 70 Wochen u. die 63 Jahrwochen des Proph. Daniel, 
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In the great multiplicity of opinions, in order to give clearness 
to the interpretation, we shall endeavour first of all to ascertain 
the meaning of the words of each clause and verse, and then, after 
determining exegetically the import of the words, take into con- 
sideration the historical references and calculations of the periods 
of time named, and thus further to establish our view. 

The revelation begins, ver. 24, with a general exhibition of the 
divine counsel regarding the city and the people of God; and then 
there follows, vers. 25-27, the further unfolding of the execution 
of this counsel in its principal parts. On this all interpreters are 
agreed, that the seventy weeks which are determined upon the 
people and the city are in vers. 25-27 divided into three periods, and 
are closely defined according to their duration and their contents. 


Gott. 1839, with which compare the Retractation in the Gdttinger gel. Anzeigen, 
1846, p. 113 ff.), who are followed by Liicke, Hilgenfeld, Kranichfeld, and 
others. This view has also heen defended hy Hofmann (die 70 Jahre des Jer. 
a. die 70 Jahrwochen des Daniel, Niirnb. 1836, and Weissag. u. Erfiillung, as 
also in the Schriftbew.), Delitzsch (Art. Daniel in Herz.’s Realenc. Bd. iii.), and 
Ziindel (in the Kritischen Unterss.), but with this essential modification, that 
Hofmann and Delitzsch have united an eschatological reference with the primary 
historical reference of vers. 25-27 to Antiochus Epiphanes, in consequence of 
which the prophecy will be perfectly accomplished only in the appearance of 
Antichrist and the final completion of the kingdom of God at the end of the 
days. Of the third view we have the first germs in Hippolytus and Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, who, having regard to the prophecy of Antichrist, ch. vii. 25, refer 
the statement of ver. 27 of this chapter, regarding the last week, to the end of 
the world; and the first half of this week they regard as the time of the return 
of Elias, the second half as the time of Antichrist. This view is for the first 
time definitely stated in the Berleburg Bible. But Kliefoth, in his Comm. on 
Daniel, was the first who sought to investigate and establish this opinion 
exegetically, and Leyrer (in Herz.’s Realenc. xviii. p. 383) has thus briefly 
stated it:—‘‘ The seventy mya, ie. the xaspol of Daniel (ch. ix. 24 ff.) mea- 
sured by sevens, within which the whole of God's plan of salvation in the world 
will he completed, are a symbolical period with reference to the seventy years 
of exile prophesied by Jeremiah, and with the accessory notion of cecnmenicity. 
The 70 is again divided into three periods: into 7 (till Christ), 62 (till the 
apostasy of Antichrist), and one yy, the last world-éara, divided into 2 x 34 
times, the rise and the fall of Antichrist.” 

For the history of the interpretation, compare for the patristic period the 
treatise of Professor Reusch of Bonn, entitled ‘‘ Die Patrist. Berechnung der 70 
Jahrwochen Daniels,” in the Tiib. theol. Quart. 1868, p. 585 ff. ; for the period 
of the middle ages and of more modern times, Abr. Calovii E@:racss theologica 
de septuaginta septimanis Danielis, in the Biblia illustr. ad Dan. ix., and Hiver- 
nick’s History of the Interpretation in his Comm. p. 886 ff.; and for the most 
recent period, R. Baxmann on the Book of Daniel in the Theolog. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1863, iii. p. 497 ff. 

Y 
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Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined.—DY20 from 42%, pro- 
perly, the time divided into sevenths, signifies commonly the ‘period 
of seven days, the week, as Gen. xxix. 27 f. (in the sing.), and Dan. 
x. 2, 3, in the plar., which is usually in the form nivav; cf. Deut. 
Xvi. of, Ex. xxxiv. 22, ete. In the form D'y2¥ there dius lies no 
intimation that it is not common weeks that are meant. As little 
does it lie in the numeral being placed after it, for it also some- 
times is found before it, where, as here, the noun as the weightier 
idea must be emphasized, and that not by later authors merely, 
but also in Gen. xxxii. 15 f., 1 Kings viii. 63; cf. Gesen. Lehrgeb. 
p. 698. What period of tine is here denoted by D'y2¥ can be 
determined neither from the word itself and its form, nor from 
the comparison with Dd‘ myav, ch. x. 2, 3, since O°" is in these 
verses added to Dav, not for the purpose of designating these as 
day-weeks, but simply as full weeks (three weeks long). The 
reasons for the opinion that common (i.e. seven-day) weeks are 
not intended, lie partly in the contents of vers. 25 and 27, which 
undoubtedly teach that that which came to pass in the sixty-two 
weeks and in the one week could not take place in common weeks, 
partly in the reference of the seventy D'y2¥ to the seventy years of 
Jeremiah, ver. 2. According to a prophecy of Jeremiah—so e.g. 
Hitzig reasons—Jerusalem must lie desolate for seventy years, and 
now, in the sixty-ninth year, the city and the temple are as yet 
lying waste (ver. 17 f.), and as yet nowhere are there symptoms 
of any change. Thien, in answer to his supplication, Daniel received 
the answer, seventy O'Y3Y must pass before the full working out of 
the dalimecaniee: “Tf the deliverance was not yet in seventy years, 
then still less was it in seventy weeks. With seventy times seven 
months we are also still inside of seventy years, and we are directed 
therefore to year-weeks, so that each week shall consist of seven 
years. The special account of the contents of the weeks can be 
adjusted with the year-weeks alone; and the half-week, ver. 27, 
particularly appears to be identical in actual time with these three 
and a half times (years), ch. vii. 25.” This latter element is by 
others much more definitely affirmed. Thus e.g. Kranichfeld says 
that Daniel had no doubt about the definite extent of the expres- 
sion yaa, but gave an altogether unambiguous inter pretation of it 
when he ombined the last half-week essentially with the known 
and definite three and a half years of the time of the end. But— 
we must, on the contrary, ask—where does Daniel speak of the 
three and a half years of the time of the end? He does not use 
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the word year in any of the passages that fall to be here con- 
sidered, but only MY or pid, time, definite time. That by this 
word common years are to be understood, is indeed taken for 
granted by many interpreters, but a satisfactory proof of such a 
meaning has not been adduced. Moreover, in favour of year- 
weeks (periods of seven years) it has been argued that such an 
interpretation was very natural, since they hold so prominent a 
place in the law of Moses; and the Exile had brought them anew 
very distinctly into remembrance, inasmuch as the seventy years’ 
desolation of the land was viewed as a punishment for the inter- 
rupted festival of the sabbatical year: 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 (Hgstb., 
Kran., and others), But since these periods of seven years, as 
Hengstenberg himself confesses, are not called in the law Dyav 
or niy3¥, therefore, from the repeated designation of the seventh 
year as that of the great Sabbath merely (Lev. xxv. 2, 4, 5, xxvi. 
34,35, 43; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), the idea of year-weeks in no way 
follows. The law makes mention not only of the Sabbath-year, but 
also of periods of seven times seven years, after the expiry of which 
a year of jubilee was always to be celebrated (Lev. xxv. 8 ff.). 
These, as well as the Sabbath-years, might be called Dy3¥. Thus 
the idea of year-weeks has no exegetical foundation. Hofmann 
and Kliefoth are in the right when they remark that D'Y20 does 
not necessarily mean year-weeks, but an intentionally indefinite 
designation of a period of time measured by the number seven, 
whose chronological duration must be determined on other grounds. 
The dz. Aey. 107 means in Chald. to cut off, to cut up into pieces, 
then to decide, to determine closely, eg. Targ. Esth. iv. 5; cf. 
Buxtorf, Lex. talm., and Levy, Chald. Worterd. s.v. The meaning 
for 7003, abbreviate sunt (Vulg. for éxodoBwOnoav, Matt, xxiv. 22), 
which Wieseler has brought forward, is not proved, and it is un- 
suitable, because if one cuts off a piece from a whole, the whole is 
diminished on account of the piece cut off, but not the piece itself, 
I’or the explanation of the sing. J we need neither the supposi- 
tion that a definite noun, as NY (time), was before the prophet’s 
mind (Hgstb.), nor the appeal to the inexact manner of writing of 
the later authors (Ewald). The sing. is simply explained by this, 
that D'y2% O'yay is conceived of as the absolute idea, and then is 
taken up by the passive verb impersonal, to mark that the seventy 
sevenths are to be viewed as a whole, as a continued period of 
seventy seven times following each other. 


Upon thy people and upon thy holy city. In the by there 
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does not lie the conception of that which is burdensome, or that this 
period would be a time of suffering like the seventy years of exile 
(v. Lengerke). The word only indicates that such a period of 
time was determined upon the people. The people and the city 
of Daniel are called the people and the city of God, because 
Daniel has just represented them before God as His (Hivernick, 
v. Lengerke, Kliefoth). But Jerusalem, even when in ruins, is 
called the holy city by virtue of its past and its future history; cf. 
ver. 20. This predicate does not point, as Wieseler and Hitzig 
have rightly acknowledged, to a time when the temple stood, as 
Stihelin and v. Lengerke suppose. Only this Hes in it, Khefoth 
has justly added,—not, however, in the predicate of holiness, but 
rather in the whole expression,—that the people and city of God 
shall not remain in the state of desolation in which they then 
were, but shall at some time be again restored, and shall continue 
during the time mentioned. One must not, however, at once con- 
clude that this promise of continuance referred only to the people 
of the Jews and their earthly Jerusalem. Certainly it refers first 
to Israel after the flesh, and to the geographical Jerusalem, be- 
cause these were then the people and the city of God; but these 
ideas are not exhausted in this reference, but at the same time 
embrace the New Testament church and the church of God on 
earth. 

The following infinitive clauses present the object for which the 
seventy weeks are determined, é.e, they intimate what shall happen 
till, or with the expiry of, the time determined. Although b before 
the infinitive does not niean till or during, yet it is also not correct 
to say that ? can point out only the issue which the period of time 
finally reaches, only its result. Whether that which is stated 
in the infinitive clauses shall for the first time take place after the 
expiry of, or at the end of the time named, or shall develope itself 
gradually in the course of it, and only be completed at the end of 
it, cannot be concluded from the final 9, but only from the material 
contents of the final clauses. The six statements are divided by 
Maurer, Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and others into three passages of 
two members each, thus: After the expiry of seventy weeks, 
there shall (1) be completed the measure of sin; (2) tue sin shall 
be covered and righteousness brought in; (3) the prophecy shall 
be fulfilled, and the temple, which was desecrated by Antiochus, 
shall be again consecrated. The Masoretes seem, however, to have 
already conceived of this threefold division by placing the Atnach 
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under aby PIS (the fourth clause); but it rests on a false con- 
struction of the individual members especially of the first two 
passages. Rather we have two three-membered sentences before 
us. This appears evident from the arrangement of the six state- 
ments; t.e. that the first three statements treat of the taking away 
of sin, and thus of the negative side of the deliverance; the three 
last treat of the bringing in of everlasting righteousness with its 
consequences, and thus of the positive deliverance, and in such a 
manner that in both classes the three members stand in reciprocal 
relation to each other: the fourth statement corresponds to the 
first, the fifth to the second, the sixth to the third—the second and 
the fifth present even the same verb onn. 

In the first and second statements the reading is doubtful. 
Instead of bin? (Keth.), to seal, the Keri has pnd, to end (R. 
DOA, te complete). In sad a double reading is combined, for the 
vowel-points do not belong to the Keth., which rather has Nod, 
since N?3 is nowhere found in the Piel, but to the Keri, for the 
Masoretes hold xb to be of the same meaning as 73, to be ended. 
Thus the ancient translators interpreted it: LXX., tds ddcclas 
omavioas; Theod., cuvterco Oijvas, al. cuvvtedécas; Aquil., cuvredé- 
ca. tiv abeciav; Vulg., ut consummetur prevaricatio, Bertholdt, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Winer, Ewald, Hitzig, Maurer, have fol- 
lowed them in supposing a passing of nm into 8. But since 
n2> occurs frequently in Daniel, always with 7 (cf. ver. 27, ch. 
ch. xi. 36, xii. 7), and generally the roots with 5 take the form of 
those with 8 much seldomer than the reverse, on these grounds 
the reading No2> thus deserves the preference, apart from thie 
consideration that almost all the Keris are valueless emendations 
of the Masoretes; and the parallel nnn, decidedly erroneous, is 
obviously derived from ch. viii. 23. Thus the Keri does not give 
in the two passages a suitable meaning. The explanation: to 
finish the transgression and to make full the measure of sin, 
does not accord with what follows: to pardon the iniquity ; and 
the thought that the Jews would fill up the measure of their 
transgression in the seventy year-weeks, and that as a punish- 
ment they would pass through a period of suffering from Anti- 
ochus and afterwards be pardoned, is untenable, because the 
punishment by Antiochus for their sins brought to their full 
measure is arbitrarily interpolated ; but without this interpolation 
the pardon of the sins stands in contradiction to the filling up of 
their measure. Besides, this explanation is further opposed by the 
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fact, that in the first two statements there must be a different 
subject from that which is in the third. For to fill up the measure 
of sin is the work of men; to pardon or forgive sin, on the other 
hand, is the work of God. Accordingly the Kethiv alone is to be 
adopted as correct, and the first passage to be translated thus: ¢o 
shut up the transgression. NPD means to hold back, to hold in, to 
arrest, to hold in prison, to shut in or shutup; hence NPD, a prison, 
jail. To arrest the wickedness or shut it up does not mean to 
pardon it, but to hem it in, to hinder it so that it can no longer 
spread about (Hofm.); ef. Zech. v. 8 and Rev. xx. 3. 

In the second passage, “to seal up sin,” the MINOT are the 
several proofs of the transgression. ON, to seal, does not denote 
the finishing or ending of the sins (Theodrt. and others). Like 


the Arab. ess it may occur in the sense of “to end,” and this 


meaning may have originated from the circumstance that one is 
wont at the end of a letter or document to affix the impress of a 
seal; yet this meaning is nowhere found in Hebr.: see under Ex. 
xxviii. 12. The figure of the sealing stands here in connection 
with the shutting up in prison. Cf. ch. vi. 18, the king for greater 
security sealed up the den into which Daniel was cast. Thus 
also God seals the hand of man that it cannot move, Job xxxvii. 7, 
and the stars that they cannot give light, Job ix. 7. But in this 
figure to seal is not=to take away, according to which Hgstb. 
and many others explain it thus: the sins are here described as 
sealed, because they are altogether removed out of the sight of 
God, altogether set aside; for “that which is shut up and sealed 
is not merely taken away, entirely set aside, but guarded, held 
under lock and seal” (Kliefoth). Hence more correctly Hof- 
mann and Ktiefoth say, “If the sins are sealed, they are on the 
one side laid under custody, so that they cannot any more be 
active or increase, but that they may thus be guarded and held, 
so that they can no longer be pardoned and blotted out ;” cf. Rev. 
xx. 3 

The third statement is, “to make reconciliation for iniquity.” 
183 is terminus techn., to pardon, to blot out by means of a sin- 
offering, t.e. to forgive. 

These three passages tlius treat of the setting aside of sin and 
its blotting out; but they neither form a climax nor a mere ouva- 
Gpoiopos, a multiplying of synonymous expressions for the pardon- 
ing of sins, ut tota peccatorum humant generis colluvies eo melius 
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comprehenderetur (M. Geier). Against the idea of a climax it is 
justly objected, that in that case the strongest designation of sin, 
ywen, which designates sin as a falling away from God, a rebelling 
against Him, should stand last, whereas it occnrs in the first sen- 
tence. Against the idea of a cuvafporopés it is objected, that the 
words “to shut up” and “to seal” are not synonymous with “ to 
make reconciliation for,” i.e. “ to forgive.” The three expressions, 
it is true, all treat alike of the setting aside of sin, but in different 
ways. The first presents the general thonght, that the falling 
away shall be shut up, the progress and the spreading of the sin 
shall be prevented. ‘The other two expressions define more closely 
how the source whence arises the apostasy shall be shut up, the 
going forth and the continued operation of the sin prevented. This 
happens in one way with unbelievers, and in a different way with 
believers. The sins of unbelievers are sealed, are guarded securely 
under a seal, so that they may no more spread about and increase, 
nor any longer be active and operative; but the sins of believers 
are forgiven through a reconciliation. The former idea is stated 
in the second member, and the latter in the third, as Hofmann 
and Kliefoth have rightly remarked. 

There follows the second group of three statements, which treat 
of the positive unfolding of salvation accompanying the taking 
away and the setting aside of sin. The first expression of this 
group, or the fourth in the whole number, is “ to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.” After the entire setting aside of sin must 
come a righteousness which shall never cease. That PT¥ does not 
mean “ happiness of the olden time” (Bertholdt, Résch), nor 
“innocence of the former better times” (J. D. Michaelis), but 
“righteonsness,” requires at present no further proof. Righteous- 
ness comes from heaven as the gift of God (Ps. Ixxxv. 11-14; Isa. 
li. 5-8), rises as a sun upon them that fear God (Mal. iii. 20), 
and is here called ever lasting, corresponding to the eternity of the 
Messianic kingdom (cf. ii. 44, vii. 18, 27). PTY comprehends the 
internal and the external eionteuneness of the new heavens and the 
new earth, 2 Pet. iii. 13. This fourth expression forms the posi- 
tive supplement of the first: in the place of the absolutely removed 
transgression is the perfected righteousness. 

In the fifth passage, to seal up the vision and prophecy, the 
word Onn, used in the second passage of sin, is here used of right- 
eousness. The figure of sealing is regarded by many interpreters 
in the sense of confirming, and that by filling up, with reference 
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to the custom of impressing a seal on a writing for the confirma- 
tion of its contents; and in illustration these references are given: 
1 Kings xxi. 8, and Jer. xxxii. 10, 11, 44 (Hivernick, v. Lengerke, 
Ewald, Hitzig, and others). But for this figurative nse of the word 
to seal, no proof-passages are adduced from the O. T. Add to 
this that the word cannot be used here in a different sense from 
that in which it is used in the second passage. The sealing of the 
prophecy corresponds to the sealing of the transgression, and must 
be similarly understood. The prophecy is sealed when it is laid 
under a seal, so that it can no longer actively show itself. 

The interpretation of the object 8°32) fit? is also disputed. 
Berth., Ros., Bleek, Ewald, Hitzig, Wieseler, refer it to the pro- 
phecy of the seventy weeks (Jer. xxv. and xxix.), mentioned in 
ver. 2. But against this view stands the fact of the absence of 
the article; for if by |i!" that prophecy is intended, an intimation 
of this would have been expected at least by the definite article, 
and here particularly would have been altogether indispensable. 
It is also condemned by the word 82) added, which shows that both 
words are used in comprehensive generality for all existing pro- 
phecies and prophets. Not only the prophecy, but the prophet who 
vives it, Ze. not merely the prophecy, but also the calling of the 
prophet, must besealed. Prophecies and prophets are sealed, when 
by the full realization of all prophecies prophecy ceases, no prophets 
any more appear. The extinction of prophecy in consequence of 
its fulfilment is not, however (with Hengstenberg), to be sought 
in the time of the manifestation of Christ in the flesh; for then 
only the prophecy of the Old Covenant reached its end (cf. Matt. 
xi. 18, Luke xxii. 37, John i. 46), and its place is occupied by the 
prophecy of the N. T., the fulfilling of which is still in the future, 
and which will not come to an end and terminate (xcatapyn6j- 
gerat, 1 Cor. xiii. 8) till the kingdom of God is perfected in glory 
at the termination of the present course of the world’s history, at 
the same time with the full conclusive fulfilment of the O. T. 
prophecy; cf. Acts. 1ii.21. This fifth member stands over against 
the second, as the fourth does over against the first. “ When 
the sins are sealed, the prophecy is also sealed, for prophecy is 
needed in the war against sin; when sin is thus so placed that it 
can no longer operate, then prophecy also may come to a state of 
rest; when sin comes to an end in its place, prophecy can conie to 
an end also by its fulfilment, there being no place for it after the 
setting aside of sin. And when the apostasy is shut up, so that it 
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can no more spread about, then righteousness will be brought, that 
it may possess the earth, now freed from sin, shut up in its own 
place” (Kliefoth). 

The sixth and last clause, to anoint a most holy, is very diffe- 
rently interpreted. Those interpreters who seek the fulfilment of 
this word of revelation in the time following nearest the close of 
the Exile, or in the time of the Maccabees, refer this clause either 
to the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering (Wieseler), which 
was restored by Zerubbabel and Joshua (Ezra iii. 2 ff.), or to the 
consecration of the temple of Zerubbabel (J. D. Michaelis, Jahn, 
Steudel), or to the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering which 
was desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Mace. iv. 54 (Hitzig, 
Kranichfeld, and others). But none of these interpretations can 
be justified. It is opposed by the actual fact, that neither in the 
consecration of Zerubbabel’s temple, nor at the re-consecration of 
the altar of burnt-offering desecrated by Antiochus, is mention 
made of any anointing. According to the definite, uniform tradi- 
tion of the Jews, the holy anointing oil did not exist during the 
time of the second temple. Only the Mosaic sanctuary of the 
tabernacle, with its altars and vessels, were consecrated by anoint- 
ing. Ex. xxx. 22 ff., xl], 1-16; Lev. viii. 10 ff. There is no men- 
tion of anointing even at the consecration of Solomon’s temple, 
1 Kings viii. and 2 Chron. v.-vii., because that temple only raised 
the tabernacle to a fixed dwelling, and the ark of the covenant as 
the throne of God, which was the most holy furniture thereof, was 
brought from the tabernacle to the temple. Even the altar of burnt- 
offering of the new temple (Ezek. xlili. 20, 26) was not consecrated 
by anointing, but only by the offering of blood. Then the special 
fact of the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering, or of the 
temple, does not accord with the general expressions of the other 
members of this verse, and was on the whole not so significant 
and important an event as that one might expect it to be noticed 
after the foregoing expressions. What Kranichfeld says in confir- 
mation of this interpretation is very far-fetched and weak. He 
remarks, that “as in this verse the prophetic statements relate to 
a taking away and 783 of sins, in the place of which righteousness 
is restored, accordingly the anointing will also stand in relation to 
this sacred action of the 152, which primarily and above all con- 
ducts to the significance of the altar of Israel, that, viz. which 
stood in the outer court.” But, even granting this to be correct, 
it proves nothing as to the anointing even of the altar of burnt~ 
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offering. For the preceding clauses speak not only of the 753 of 
transgression, but also of the taking away (closing and sealing) of 
the apostasy and of sin, and thins of a setting aside of sin, which 
did not take place by means of a sacrifice. The fullest expiation 
also for the sins of Israel which the O. T. knew, viz. that on the 
great day of atonement, was not made on the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, but by the sprinkling of the blood of the offering on the ark 
of the covenant in the holy of holies, and on the altar of incense 
in the most holy place. If nvia is to be explained after the 753, 
then by “holy of holies” we would have to understand not 
“ primarily” the altar of burnt-offering, but above all the holy 
vessels of the inner sanctuary, because here it is not an atonement 
needing to be repeated that is spoken of, but one that avails for ever. 

In addition to this, there is the verbal argument that the words 
ovP wp are not used of a single holy vessel which alone could be 
thought of. Not only the altar of burnt-offering is so named, Ex. 
xxix. 37, xl. 10, but also the altar of incense, Ex. xxx. 10, and the 
two altars with all the vessels of the sanctuary, the ark of the 
covenant, shew-bread, candlesticks, basins, and the other vessels 
belonging thereto, Ex. xxx. 29, also the holy material for incense, 
Ex. xxx. 36, the shew-bread, Lev. xxiv. 9, the meat-offering, Lev. 
ii. 3, 10, vi. 10, x. 12, the flesh of the sin-offering and of the 
expiatory sacrifice, Lev. vi. 10, 18, x. 17, vii. 1, 6, xiv. 13, Num. 
xvill, 9, and that which was sanctified to the Lord, Lev. xxvii. 28. 
Finally, the whole surroundings of the hill on which the temple 
stood, Ezek, xliij. 12, and the whole new temple, Ezek. xlv. 3, is 
named a “ most holy ;” and according to 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, Aaron 
and his sons are sanctified as OYAP LAP. 

Thus there is no good ground for referring this expression to 
the consecration of the altar of burnt-offering. Such a reference 
is wholly excluded by the fact that the consecration of Zerubbabel’s 
temple and altar, as well as of that which was desecrated by 
Antiochus, was a work of man, while the anointing of a “ most 
holy” in the verse before us must be regarded as a divine act, 
because the three preceding expressions beyond controversy an- 
nounce divine actions. Every anointing, indeed, of persons or of 
things was performed by men, but it becomes a work of God when 
it is performed with the divinely ordained holy anointing oil by 
priests or prophets according to God’s command, and then it is the 
means and the symbol of the endowment or equipment with the 


Spirit of God. When Saul was anointed by Samuel, the Spirit ot 
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the Lord came upon him, 1 Sam. x. 9 ff. The same thing was 
denoted by the anointing of David, 1 Sam. xvi. 13f. The anoint- 
ing also of the tabernacle and its vessels served the same object, 
consecrating them as the place and the means of carrying on the 
gracious operations of the Spirit of God. As an evidence of this, 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle after it was set up and 
consecrated. At the dedication of the sanctuary after the Exile, 
under Zerubbabel and in the Maccabean age, the anointing was 
wanting, and there was no entrance into it also of the glory of 
the Lord. Therefore these consecrations cannot be designated as 
anointings and as the works of God, and the angel cannot mean 
these works of men by the “ anointing of a most holy.” 

Much older, more general, and also nearer the truth, is the 
explanation which refers these words to the anointing of the 
Messiah, an explanation which is established by various argu- 
ments. The translation of the LXX., cal edhpavar Gytov dyiwv, 
and of Theod., rod ypicas dyiov dyiwy, the meaning of which is 
controverted, is generally understood by the church Fathers as 
referring to the Messiah. Theodoret sets it forth as undoubtedly 
correct, and as accepted even by the Jews; and the old Syriac trans- 
lator has introduced into the text the words, “ till the Messiah, the 
Most Holy.” But this interpretation is set aside by the absence 
of the article. Without taking into view 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, the 
words OY71p WIP are nowhere used of persons, but only of things. 
This meaning lies at the foundation of the passage in the book 
of Chronicles referred to, “that he should sanctify a DWIP vp, 
anoint him (Aaron) to be a most holy thing.” Following Haver- 
nick, therefore, Hengstenberg (2d ed. of his Christol. iii. p. 54) 
seeks to make this meaning applicable also for the Messianic 
interpretation, for he thinks that Christ is here designated as a 
most holy thing. But neither in the fact that the high priest 
bore on his brow the inscription nid wap, nor in the declaration 
regarding Jehovah, “ He shall be wapia?,” Isa. viii. 14, cf. Ezek. xi. 
16, is there any ground for the conclusion that the Messiah could 
simply be designated as a most holy thing. In Luke i. 35 Christ 
is spoken of by the simple neuter dysov, but not by the word 


1 Eusebius, Demonstr. Ev. viii. 2, p. 887, ed. Colon., opposes the opinion that 
the translation of Aquila, zai dashpas qyimoutvay hytecpévav, may be understood 
of the Jewish high priest. Cf. Raymundis Martini, Puyio fidei, p. 285, ed. 
Carpz., and Edzard ad Abodah Sara, p. 246 sq., for evidences of the diffusion 
of this interpretation among the Jews. 
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« object ;” and the passages in which Jesus is described as 8 GryLOS, 
Acts iii. 14, iv. 30, 1 John ii. 20, Rev. iii. 7, prove nothing what- 
ever as to this use of YIP of Christ. Nothing to the purpose 
also can be gathered from the connection of the sentence. If 
in what follows the person of the Messiah comes forward to view, 
it cannot be thence concluded that He must also be mentioned in 
this verse. 

Much more satisfactory is the thought, that in the words “ to 
anoint a O'Y"P YIP” the reference is to the anointing of a new 
sanctuary, temple, or most holy place. The absence of the article 
forbids us, indeed, from thinking of the most holy place of the 
earthly temple which was rebuilt by Zerubbabel, since the most 
holy place of the tabernacle as well as of the temple is constantly 
called ov7pA LIP. But it is not this definite holy of holies that is 
intended, but a new holy of holies which should be in the place of 
the holy of holies of the tabernacle and the temple of Solomon. 
Now, since the new temple of the future seen by Ezekiel, with all 
its surroundings, is called (Ezek. xlv. 3) WIP wp, Hofmann 
(de 70 Jahre, p. 65) thinks that the holy of holies is the whole 
temple, and its anointing with oil a figure of the sanctification 
of the church by the Holy Ghost, but that this shall not be in 
the conspicuousness in which it is here represented till the time 
of the end, when the perfected church shall possess the conspicu- 
ousness of a visible sanctuary. But, on the contrary, Kliefoth 
(p. 307) has with perfect justice replied, that “ the most holy, and 
the temple, so far as it has a most holy place, is not the place 
of the congregation where it comes to God and is with God, but, 
on the contrary, is the place where God is present for the con- 
gregation, and manifests Himself to it.” The words under ex- 
amination say nothing of the people and the congregation which 
God will gather around the place of His gracious presence, but of 
the objective place where God seeks to dwell among His people 
and reveal Himself to them. The anointing is the act by which 
the place is consecrated to be a holy place of the gracious presence 
and revelation of God. If thus the anointing of a most holy 
is here announced, then by it there is given the promise, not of 
the renewal of the place already existing from of old, but of the 
appointment of a new place of God’s gracious presence among His 
people, a new sanctuary. This, as Kliefoth further justly observes, 
apart from the connection, might refer to the work of redemption 
perfected by the coming of Christ, which has indeed created in 
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Vim a new place of the gracious presence of God, a new way of 
God’s dwelling among men. But since this statement is closely 
connected with those going before, and they speak of the perfect 
setting aside of transgression and of sin, of the appearance of ever- 
lasting righteousness, and the shutting up of all prophecy by its 
fulfilment, thus of things for which the work of redemption com- 
pleted by the first appearance of Christ has, it is true, laid the 
everlasting foundation, but which first reach their completion in 
the full carrying through of this work of salvation in the return of 
the Lord by the final judgment, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of glory under the new heavens and on the new earth,— 
since this is the case, we must refer this sixth statement also to that 
time of the consummation, and understand it of the establishment 
of the new holy of holies which was shown to the holy seer on 
Patios as } oxnv) tod Ocod peta Tay dvOparwy, in which God 
will dwell with them, and they shall become His people, and He 
shall be their God with them (Rev. xxi. 1-3). In this holy city 
there will be no temple, for the Lord, the Almighty God, and the 
Lamb is its temple, and the glory of God will lighten it (vers. 22, 
23). Into it nothing shall enter that defileth or worketh abomina- 
tion (ver. 27), for sin shall then be closed and sealed up; there 
shall righteousness dwell (2 Pet. ili. 13), and prophecy shall cease 
(1 Cor. xiii. 8) by its fulfilment. 

From the contents of these six statements it thus appears that 
the termination of the seventy weeks coincides with the end of the 
present course of the world. But ver. 24 says nothing as to the 
commencement of this period. Nor can this be determined, as 
many interpreters think, from the relation in which the revelation 
of the seventy weeks stands to the prayer of Daniel, occasioned by 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years of the desolation of Jerr 
salem. If Daniel, in the sixty-ninth year of the desolation, made 
supplication to the Lord for mercy in behalf of Jerusalem and 
Israel, and on the occasion of this prayer God caused Gabriel to 
lay open to him that seventy weeks were determined upon the city 
and the people of God, it by no means thence follows that seventy 
year-weeks must be substituted in place of the seventy years pro- 
phesied of, that both commence simultaneously, and thus that 
the seventy years of the Exile shall be prolonged to a period of 
oppression for Israel lasting for seventy year-weeks. Such a sup- 
position is warranted neither by the contents of the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, nor by the message of the angel to Daniel. Jeremiah, it 
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1s true, prophesied not merely of seventy years of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and Judah, but also of the judgment upon Babylon after 
the expiry of these years, and the collecting together and bringing 
back of Israel from all the countries whither they were scattered 
into their own land (ch. xxv. 10-12, xxix. 10-14); but in his sup- 
plication Daniel had in his eye only the desolation of the land of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, and prayed for the turning away of the divine 
anger from Jernsalem, and for the pardon of Israel’s sins. Now 
if the words of the angel had been, “not seventy years, but seventy 
year-weeks, are determined over Israel,” this would have been no 
auswer to Daniel’s supplication, at least no comforting answer, to 
bring which to him the angel was commanded to go forth in haste. 
Then the angel announces in ver. 24 much more than the return 
of Israel from the Exile to their own land. But this is decided by 
the contents of the following verses, in which the space of seventy 
weeks is divided into three periods, and at the same time the com- 
mencement of the period is determined in a way which excludes its 
connection with the beginning of the seventy years of the Exile. 
Ver. 25. The detailed statement of the 70 OY2¥ in 7+ 62411 
(vers. 25, 26, 27), with the fuller description of that which was to 
happen in the course of these three periods of time, incontrovertibly 
shows that these three verses are a further explication of the con- 
tents of ver. 24. This explication is introduced by the words: 
“ Tow therefore, and understand,” which do not announce a new 
prophecy, as Wieseler and Hofmann suppose, but only point to the 
importance of the further opening up of the contents of ver. 24, 
since one {and thou wilt understand) stands in distinct relation to 
nya Wawa? (to give thee skill and understanding, ver. 22). The two 
parts of ver. 25 contain the statements regarding the first two 
portions of the whole period, the seven and the sixty-two pyaw, 
and are rightly separated by the Masoretes by placing the Atnach 
under 7YI¥, The first statement is: “ from the going forth of the 
command to restore and to build Jerusalem unto a Messiah (Gesalb- 
ten), a prince, shall be seven weeks.” 121 NSD ( from the going forth 
of the commandment) formally corresponds, indeed, to 127 NS? (the 
commandment came forth), ver. 23, emphatically expressing a de- 
cision on the part of God, but the two expressions are not actnally 
to be identified; for the commandment, ver. 23, is the divine 
revelation communicated in vers. 24-27, which the angel brings 
to Daniel; the commandment in ver. 25 is, on the contrary, more 
fully determined by the words, to restore and to build, ete. avnd 
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is not to be joined adverbially with nisaby so as to form one idea: 
to build again; for, though aw may be thus used adverbially in Kal, 
yet the Hiphil 2v7 is not so used. wv means to lead back, to 
bring again, then to restore; cf. for this last meaning Isa. i. 26, Ps. 
Ixxx. 4, 8, 20. The object to ayind follows immediately after the 
word ni2ads, namely, Jerusalem. The supplementing of DY, people 
(Wieseler, Kliefoth, and others), is arbitrary, and is not warranted 
by Jer. xxix. 10. To bring back, to restore a city, means to raise 
it to its former state; denotes the reséitutio, but not necessarily the 
full restitutio in integrum (against Hengstenberg). Here ni22? is 
added, as in the second half of the verse to 27, yet not so as to 
make one idea with it, restoring to build, or building to restore, i.e. 
to build up again to the old extent. #22 as distinguished from 
20 denotes the building after restoring, and includes the constant 
preservation in good building condition, as well as the carrying 
forward of the edifice beyond its former state. 

But if we ask when this commandment went forth, in order 
that we may thereby determine the beginning of the seven weeks, 
and, since they form the first period of the seventy, at the same 
time determine the beginning of the seventy weeks, the words and 
the context only supply this much, that by the “ commandment ” is 
meant neither the word of God which is mentioned in ver. 23, nor 
that mentioned in ver. 2. It is not that which is mentioned in ver. 
23, because it says nothing about the restoration of Jerusalem, but 
speaks only of the whole message of the angel. Nor yet is it the 
word of God which is mentioned in ver. 2, the prophecies given in 
Jer, xxv. and xxix., as Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and others suppose. 
For although from these prophecies it conclusively follows, that 
after the expiry of the seventy years with the return of Israel into 
their own land, Jerusalem shall again be built up, yet they do 
not speak of that which shall happen after the seventy years, but 
only of that which shall happen within that period, namely, that 
Jerusalem shall for so long a time lie desolate, as ver. 2 expressly 
affirms. The prophecy of the seventy years’ duration of the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem (ver. 2) cannot possibly be regarded as the 
commandment (in ver. 25) to restore Jerusalem (Kliefoth). As 
little can we, with Hitzig, think on Jer. xxx. and xxxi., because 
this prophecy contains nothing whatever of a period of time, and 
in this verse before us there is no reference to this prophecy. The 
restoration of Israel and of Jerusalem has indeed been prophesied 
of in general, not merely by Jeremiah, but also long before him 
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by Isaiah (ch. x].-Ixvi.). With as much justice may we think on 
Isa. xl. ff. as on Jer. xxx. and xxxi.; but all such references are 
excluded by this fact, that the angel names the commandment for 
the restoration of Jerusalem as the terminus a quo for the seventy 
weeks, and thus could mean only a word of God whose going forth 
was somewhere determined, or could be determined, just as the 
appearance of the 123 mvid is named as the termination of the 
seven weeks. Accordingly “the going forth of the commandment 
to restore,” etc., must be a factum coming into visibility, the time 
of which could without difficulty be known—a word from God 
regarding the restoration of Jerusalem which went forth by means 
of a man at a definite time, and received an observable historical 
execution. 

Now, with Calvin, colampadius, Kleinert, Nagelsbach, Ebrard, 
and Kiliefoth, we can think of nothing more appropriate than the 
edict of Cyrus (Ezra i.) which permitted the Jews to return, from 
which the termination of the Exile is constantly dated, and from 
the time of which this return, together with the building up of 
Jerusalem, began, and was carried forward, though slowly (Klief.). 
The prophecy of Isa. xliv. 28, that God would by means of Cyrus 
speak to cause Jerusalem to be built, and the foundation of the 
temple to be laid, directs us to tls edict. With reference to this 
prophecy, it is said in Ezra vi. 14, “ They builded according to 
the commandment of the God of Israel, and according to the com- 
mandment of the king of Persia.” This is acknowledged even by 
Hengstenberg, who yet opposes this reference; for he remarks 
( Christol. iii. p. 142), “ If the statement were merely of the com- 
mencenient of the building, then they would undonbtedly be 
justified who place the starting-point in the first year of Cyrus. 
Isaiah (ch. xlv. 13) commends Cyrus as the builder of the city ; 
and all the sacred writings which relate to the period from the time 
of Cyrus to Nehemiah distinctly state the actual existence of a 
Jerusalem during this period.” But according to his explanation, 
the words of the angel do not announce the beginning of the 
building of the city, but much rather the beginning of its “ com- 
pleted restoration according to its ancient exteut and its ancient 
glory.” But that this is not contained in the words nizab vind 
we have already remarked, to which is to be added, that the placing 
in opposition the commencement of the building and the com- 
mencement of its completed restoration is quite arbitrary and vain, 
since certainly the comimencement of the restoration at the same 
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time includes in it the commencement of the completed restora- 
tion. In favour of interpreting aind of the completed restoration, 
Hengstenberg remarks that “in the announcement the temple is 
named along with the city in ver. 26 as well as in ver. 27. That 
with the announcement of the building the temple is not named 
here, that mention is made only of the building of the streets of 
the city, presupposes the sanctuary as already built up at the com- 
mencement of the building which is here spoken of; and the 
existence of the temple again requires that a commencement of 
the rebuilding of the city had also been already made, since it is 
not probable that the angel should have omitted just that which 
was the weightiest matter, that for which Daniel was most grieved, 
and about which he had prayed (cf. vers. 17, 20) with the greatest 
solicitude.” But the validity of this conclusion is not obvious. 
In ver. 26 the naming of the temple along with the city is required 
by the facts of the case, and this verse treats of what shall happen 
after the sixty-two weeks. How, then, shall it be thence inferred 
that the temple should also be mentioned along with the city in 
ver. 25, where the subject is that which forms the beginning of 
the seven or of the seventy weeks, and that, since this was not 
done, the temple must have been then already built? The non- 
mention of the temple in ver. 24, as in ver. 25, is fully and simply 
explained by this, that the word of the angel stands in definite 
relation to the prayer of Daniel, but that Daniel was moved by 
Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years’ duration of the Mi217 of 
Jerusalem to pray for the turning away of the divine wrath from 
the city. As Jeremiah, in the announcement of the seventy years’ 
desolation of the land, did not specially mention the destruction of 
the temple, so also the angel, in the decree regarding the seveuty 
weeks which are determined upon the people of Israel and the holy 
city, makes no special mention of the temple; as, however, in 
Jeremiah’s prophecy regarding the desolation of the land, the de- 
struction not only of Jerusalem, but also of the temple, is included, 
so also in the building of the holy city is included that of the 
temple, by which Jerusalem was made a holy city. Although thus 
the angel, in the passage before us, does not expressly speak of the 
building of the temple, but only of the holy city, we can maintain 
the reference of the 737 8¥D to the edict of Cyrus, which consti- 
tuted an epoch in the history of Israel, and consider this edict as 
the beginning of the termination of the seven resp. seventy 
weeks, 
Zz 
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The words V2) v2 "Y show the termination of the seven weeks, 
The words 722 1% are not to be translated an anointed prince 
(Bertholdt) ; for Pe cannot be an adjective to 72, because in 
Hebr. the adjective is always placed after the substantive, with 
few exceptions, which are inapplicable to this case; cf. Ewald’s 
Lehrb. § 2936. Nor can M22 be a participle: tll a prince is 
anointed (Steudel), but it is a noun, and 7°22 is connected with it 
by apposition : an anointed one, who at the same time is a prince. 
According to the O. T., kings and priests, and only these, were 
anointed. Since, then, Mv is brought forward as the principal 
designation, we may not by 12 think of a priest-prince, but only 
of a prince of the people, nor by MW of a king, but only of a 
priest; and by T3 mid we must understand a person who first and 
specially is a priest, and in addition is a prince of the people, a 
king. The separation of the two words in ver. 26, where 2 is 
acknowledged as meaning a prince of the people, leads to the 
same conclusion. This priest-king can neither be Zerubbabel 
(according to many old interpreters), nor Ezra (Steudel), nor 
Onias ut. (Wieseler) ; for Zerubbabel the prince was not anointed, 
and the priest Ezra and the high priest Onias were not princes 
of the people. Nor can Cyrus be meant here, as Saad., Gaon., 
Bertholdt, v. Lengerke, Maurer, Ewald, Hitzig, Kranichfeld, and 
others think, by a reference to Isa. xlv. 1; for, supposing it to be 
the case that Daniel had reason from Isa. xlv. 1 to call Cyrus MvD— 
which is to be doubted, since from this epithet iMv'n, His (Jehovah's) 
anointed, which Isaiah uses of Cyrus, it does not follow as of course 
that he should be named m'v2—the title ought at least to have 
been Mvp 122, the Mvp being an adjective following T2, because 
there is no evident reason for the express precedence of the adjec- 
tival definition.’ 

The O. T. knows only One who shall be both priest and king in 
one person (Ps. cx. 4; Zech. vi. 13), Christ, the Messias (John iv. 


1“ Tt is an unjustifiable assertion that every heathen king may also bear the 
name mwitd, anointed. In all the books of the O. T. there is but a single 
heathen king, Cyrus, who is named myip (Isa. xlv. 1), and he not simply as 
such, but because of the remarkable and altogether singular relation in which 
he stood to the church, because of the gifts with which God endowed him for 
her deliverance, . . . and because of the typical relation in which he stood to 
the author of the higher deliverance, the Messiah. Cyrus could in a certain 


measure be regarded as a theocratic ruler, and as such he is described by 
Isaiah.” —HENGSTENBERG. 
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25), whom, with Havernick, Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Auberlen, 
Delitzsch, and Kliefoth, we here understand by the 12 Mvp, be- 
cause in Him the two essential requisites of the theocratic king, 
the anointing and the appointment to be the 12 of the people of 
God (cf. 1 Sam. x. 1, xiii. 14, xvi. 13, xxv. 30; 2 Sam. ii. 4, v. 2 f.), 
are found in the most perfect manner. These requisites are here 
attributed to Him as predicates, and in such a manner that the 
being anointed goes hefore the being a prince, in order to make 
prominent the spiritual, priestly character of His royalty, and to 
designate Him, on the ground of the prophecies, Isa. Ixi. 1-3 and 
lv. 4, as the person by whom “the sure mercies of David” (Isa. lv. 
3) shall be realized by the covenant people.' The absence of the 
definite article is not to be explained by saying that Mv'2, some- 
what as NOY, Zech. ili. 8, vi. 12, is used waz’ é£. as a nomen propr. 
of the Messiali, the Anointed; for in this case 12 ought to have 
the article, since in Hebrew we cannot say 70 1, but only 
W200 3. Much rather the article is wanting, because it shall not 
be said: él the Messiah, whois prince, but only : till one comes who 
is anointed and at the same time prince, because He that is to come 
is not definitely designated as the expected Messiah, but must be 
made prominent by the predicates ascribed to Him only as a per- 
sonage altogether singular. 

Thus the first half of ver. 25 states that the first seven of the 
seventy weeks begin with the edict (of Cyrus) permitting the 
return of Israel from exile and the restoration of Jerusalem, and 
extend from that time till the appearance of an anointed one who 
at the same time is prince, i.e. till Christ. With that view the 
supposition that D'Y¥ are year-weeks, periods of seven years, is 
irreconcilable. Therefore most interpreters who understand Christ 
as the 4) Mud, have referred the following number, and sixty-two 
weeks, to the first clanse—“ from the going forth of the command 

.. - seven weeks and sixty-two weeks.” Thus Theodotion: és 
Xpicrod jyoupevou EBSopdbes Exra nal EBSopddes EEnxovradve; and 
the Vulgate: usguead Christum ducem hebdomades septem et hebdo- 
mades sexaginta due erunt. The text of the LX -X. is here, how- 


1 In the 42 myn it is natural to suppose there is a reference to the pas- 


sages in Isaiah referred to; yet one must not, with Hofmann and Auberlen, 
hence conclude that Christ is as King of Israel named nvyin, and as King of 


the heathen 53, for in the frequent use of the word 7") of the king of Israel 
in the books of Samuel it is much more natural to regard it as the reference to 
David. 
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ever, completely in error, and is useless, This interpretation, 17 
recent times, Hivernick, Hengstenberg, and Auberlen have sought 
to justify in different ways, but without having succeeded in in+ 
validating the reasons which stand opposite to them. First of all 
the Atnach forbids this interpretation, for by it the seven D'pay 
are separated from the sixty-two. This circumstance, however, in 
and of itself decides nothing, since the Atnach does not always 
separate clauses, but frequently also shows only the point of rest 
within a clause ; besides, it first was adopted by the Masoretes, and 
only shows the interpretation of these men, without at all furnish- 
ing any guarantee for its correctness. But yet this view is not to 
be overlooked, as Hgstb. himself acknowledges in the remark: 
“Here the separation of the two periods of time was of great con- 
sequence, in order to show that the seven and the sixty-two weeks 
are not a mere arbitrary dividing into two of one whole period, but 
that to each of these two periods its own characteristic mark 
belongs.” With this remark, Héavernick’s assertion, that thie 
dividing of the sixty-nine D\y2v into seven and sixty-two is made 
only on account of the solemnity of the whole passage, is set aside 
as altogether vain, and the question as to the ground of the division 
presses itself on our earnest attention. If this division must in- 
dicate that to each of the two periods its own distinctive character- 
istic belongs, an unprejndiced consideration of the words shows that 
the characteristic mark of the “seven weeks” lies in this, that this 
period extends from the going forth of the word to restore Jeru- 
salem till the appearance of an Anointed one, a Prince, thus 
terminating with the appearance of this Prince, and that the 
characteristic mark for the “sixty-two weeks” consists in that 
which the words immediately connected therewith affirm, 3'A 
0 AN222, and thus that the “ sixty-two weeks” belong indeed to the 
following clause. But according to Hengstenberg the words onghit 
not to be so understood, but thns: “sixty-nine weeks must pass away, 
seven till the completed restoration of the city, sixty-two from that 
time till the Anointed, the Prince.” But it is clearly impossible to 
find this meaning in the words of the text, and it is quite super- 
fluous to use any further words in proof of this.t By the remark, 


1 Hengstenberg, as Kliefoth has remarked, has taken as the first terminus ad 
guem the words ‘‘to restore and to build Jerusalem,” till the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, till its completed rebuilding, till that Jerusalem is again built: and 
then the further words, ‘‘ unto the Messiah the Prince,” as the second Teri iis 
ad quem; and, finally, he assigns the seven weeks to the first terminus ad quem, 
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“If the second designation of time is attributed to that which 
follows, then we cannot otherwise explain it than that during 
sixty-two weeks the streets will be restored and built up; but this 
presents a very inappropriate meaning,’—by this remark the in- 
terpretation in qnestion is neither shown to be possible, nor is it 
made evident. For the meaning would be inappropriate only if 
by the building up of Jerusalem we were to understand merely the 
rebuilding of the city which was laid in ruins by the Chaldeans. 
If we attribute the expression “and sixty-two weeks” to the first 
half of the verse, then the division of the sixty-nine weeks into 
seven weeks and sixty-two weeks is unaccountable; for in ver. 26 
we must then read, “after sixty-nine weeks,” and not, as we find it 
in the text, “after sixty-two weeks.” The substitution, again [in 
ver. 26], of only this second designation of time (sixty-two weeks) is 
also intelligible only if the sixty-two weeks in ver. 25 belong to the 
second half of the verse, and are to be separated from the seven 
weeks. ‘The bringing together of the seven and of the sixty-two 
weeks stands thus opposed to the context, and is maintained merely 
on the supposition that the D°Vav are year-weeks, or periods of time 
consisting of seven years, in order that sixty-nine year-weeks, i.e. 
483 years, might be gained for the time from the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem to Christ. But since there is in the word itself no 
foundation for attaching to it this meaning, we have no right 
to distort the language of the text according to it, but it is our 
duty to let this interpretation fall aside as untenable, in order that 
we may do justice to the words of the prophecy. The words here 
used demand that we connect the period “and sixty-two weeks” 
with the second half of the verse, “and during sixty-two weeks 
shall the street be built again,” etc. The “sixty-two weeks” are 
not united antithetically to the “seven weeks” by the copula 4, as 
Hofmann would have it, but are connected simply as following 
the seven; so that that which is named as the contents of the 
“sixty-two weeks” is to he interpreted as happening first after 
the appearance of the Maschiach Nagid, or, more distinctly, that 
the appearance of the Messias forming the terminus ad quem of 
the seven weeks, forms at the same time the terminus a quo of the 
sixty-two weeks. That event which brings thie close of the sixty- 


and the sixty-two weeks is the second; asif the text comprehended two clauses, 
and declared that from the going forth of the commandment till that Jerusalem 
was rebuilt are seven heptades, and from that time till a Messiah, a Prince, are 
aixty-two heptades. 
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two weeks is spoken of in ver. 26 in the words mw nip, Messiah 
shall be cut off. The words “and sixty-two DY2Y ” may be taken 
grammatically either as the absolute nominative or as the accusa- 
tive of duration. The words 172327) WA refer undoubtedly to the 
expression nia avind (to restore and to build), according to which 
2wn is not to be joined adverbially to 722) (according to Haver- 
uick, Hofmann, and Wieseler), but is to be rendered intransitively, 
corresponding to DV: shall be restored, as Ezek. xvi. 55,1 Kings 
xiii. 6, 2 Kings v. 10, 14, Ex. iv. 7. The subject to both verbs is 
not (Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, v. Leng., Hgstb.) 3im, but Jeru- 
salem, as is manifest from the circumstance that the verbs refer to 
the restoration and the building of Jerusalem, and is placed beyond 
a doubt by this, that in Zech. viii. 5 3171 is construed as masculine ; 
and the opinion that it is generis fem. rests only on this passage 
before us. There is no substantial reason for interpreting (with 
lief.) the verbs impersonally. 

The words 77 31M are difficult, and many interpretations 
have been given of them. There can be no doubt that they 
contain together one definition, and that 21 is to be taken as the 
adverbial accusative. 317 means tlie street and the wide space 
before the gate of the temple. Accordingly, to 77 have been 
given the meanings ditch, wall, aqueduct (Ges., Steud., Ziind., 
etc.), pond (Ewald), confined space (Hofmann), court (Hitzig) ; 
but all these meanings are only hit upon from the connection, as 
are also the renderings of the LX X. efs wAdrtos kal pijcos, of 
Theod. wAateta xal tetyos, and of the Vulg. platea et muri. YUN 
means to cut, then to decide, to determine, to conclude irrevocably; 
hence 97, decision, judgment, Joel iv. 14. This meaning is main- 
tained by Hiv., Hgstb., v. Leng., Wies., and Kran., and }7) is 
interpreted as a participle: “and it is determined.” This shall 
form a contrast to the words, “but in the oppression of the times” 
—and it is determined, namely, that Jerusalem shall be built in its 
streets, but the building shall be accomplished in troublous times. 
But although this interpretation be well founded as regards the 
words themselves, it does not harmonize with the connection. The 
words #71 31M plainly go together, as the old translators have 
interpreted them. Now 317 does not mean properly street, but a 
wide, free space, as Ezra x. 9, the open place before the temple, 
and is applied to streets only in so far as they are free, unoccupied 
spaces in cities. yw, that which is cut off, limited, forms a con- 
trast to this, not, however, as that we may interpret the words, as 
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Hofm. does, in the sense of width, and space cut off, not capable 
of extension, or free space and limited quarter (Hitzig), an inter- 
pretation which is too far removed from the primary import of the 
two words. It is better to interpret them, with Kliefoth, as “wide 
space, and yet also limited,” according to which we have the 
meaning, “Jerusalem shall be built so that the city takes in a 
wide space, has wide, free places, but not, however, unlimited in 
width, but such that their compass is measured off, is fixed and 
bounded.” 

The last words, D’myn Pisa, point to the circumstances under 
which the building proceeds: in the difficulty, the oppression of the 
times. The book of Nehemiah, iii. 33, iv. 1 ff., vi. 1ff., ix. 36, 37, 
furnishes a historical exposition of them, although the words do 
not refer to the building of the walls and bulwarks of the earthly 
Jerusalem which was accomplished by Nehemiah, but are to be 
understood, according to Ps. li. 20, of the spiritual building of the 
‘City of God. 

Ver. 26. After the threescore and two weeks, i.e. in the seventieth 
wnaw, shall the Messiah be cut of.—From the “INS (after) it does 
not with certainty follow that the “cntting off” of the Maschiach 
falls wholly in the beginning of the seventieth week, but only that 
_ the “cutting off” shall constitute the first great event of this week, 
and that those things which are mentioned in the remaining part 
of the verse shall tlen follow. The complete designation of the 
time of the “ cutting off” can only be found from the whole con- 
tents of vers. 26 and 27. 723, from 3, to hew down, to fell, to 
cut to pieces, signifies to be rooted up, destroyed, annihilated, and 
denotes generally a violent kind of death, though not always, but 
only the uprooting from among the living, or from the congrega- 
tion, and is therefore the usual expression for the destruction of 
the ungodly—e.g. Ps. xxxvii. 9, Prov. ii. 22—without particularly 
designating the manner in which tins is done. From 3° it 
cannot thus be strictly proved that this part of the verse announces 
the putting to death of an anointed one, or of the Messiah. Of 
the word Maschiach three possible interpretations have been given: 
1. That the Maschiach Nagid of ver. 25, the Maschiach of ver. 26, 
and the Nagid of ver. 268, are three different persons; 2. that 
all the three expressions denote one and the same person; and 3. 
that the Maschiach Nagid of ver. 25 and the Maschiach of ver. 26 
are the same person, and that the Nagid of ver. 26d is another and 
a different person. The first of these has been maintained by J. D. 
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Michaelis, Jahn. Ebrard understands by all the three expressions 
the Messiah, and supposes that he is styled fully Maschiach Nagid 
in ver. 25 in order that His calling and His dignity (™¥’b), as well 
as His power and strength (132), might be designated ; in ver. 26a, 
n'vin, the anointed, where mention is made of His sufferings and His 
rejection; in ver. 265, 72, the prince, where reference is made to 
the judgment which He sends (by the Romans on apostate Jeru- 
salem). But this view is refuted by the circumstance that 820 
(that is to come) follows 3, whereby the prince is represented as 
first coming, as well as by the circumstance that 827 122, who 
destroys the city and the sanctuary, whose end shall be with a 
flood, consequently cannot be the Messiah, but is the enemy of the 
people and kingdom of God, who shall arise (ch. vii. 24, 25) in the 
last time. But if in ver. 26 the Nagid is different from the Ma- 
schiach, then both also appear to be different from the Maschiach 
Nagid of ver. 25. The cirenmstance that in ver. 26 1 has neither 
the article nor the addition 722 following it, appears to be in favour 
of this opinion. The absence of the one as well as of the other 
denotes that Mw, after that which is said of Him, in consideration 
of the connection of the words, needs no more special description. 
If we observe that the destruction of the city and the sanctuary 
is so connected with the Afasehiach that we must consider this as 
the immediate or first consequence of the cutting off of the Maschi- 
ach, and that the destruction shall be brought about by a Nagid, 
then by Afaschiach we can understand neither a secular prince or 
king nor simply a high priest, but only an anointed one who stands 
in such a relation to the city and sanctuary, that with his being 
“ent off” the city and the sanctuary lose not only their protection 
and their protector, but the sanctuary also loses, at the same time, 
its character as the sanctuary, which the Afasehiach had given to it. 
This is suitable to no Jewish high priest, but only to the Messias 
whom Jehovah anointed to be a Priest-King after the order of 
Melchizedek, and placed as Lord over Zion, His holy hill. We 
agree therefore with Hivernick, Hengstenberg, Auberlen, and 
Kliefoth, who regard the Afaschiach of this verse as identical with 
the Maschiach Nagid of ver. 25, as Christ, who in the fullest sense 
of the word is the Anointed; and we hope to establish this view 
more fully in the following exposition of the historical reference 
of this word of the angel. 

But by this explanation of the mv we are not authorized 
to regard the word 13! as necessarily pointing to the death of 
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the Messias, the crucifixion of Christ, since 72', as above shown, 
does not necessarily denote a violent death. The right interpreta- 
tion of this word depends on the explanation of the words 1 ps 
which follow — words which are very differently interpreted by 
critics. The supposition is grammatically inadmissible that 19 px 
= UYS (Michaelis, Hitzig), although the LXX. in the Codex 
Chistanus have translated them by «ai ov« érras; and in general 
all those interpretations which identify PX with ND, as e.g. et non 
sibi, and not for himself (Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, Havernick, and 
others). For }8 is never interchanged with 5, but is so distin- 
guished from it that x, non, is negation purely, while x, “it is 
not,” denies the existence of the thing; cf. Hengstenberg’s Christol. 
iii, p. 81 f., where all the passages which Gesenins refers to as 
exemplifying this exchange are examined and rightly explained, 
proving that {8 is never used in the sense of xd. Still less is i$ to 
be taken in the sense of ww, “there shall not then be one who 
(belongs) to him;” for although the pronomen relat. may be want- 
ing in short sentences, yet that can be only in such as contain a 
subject to which it can refer. But in the ['® no subject is con- 
tained, but only the non-existence is declared; it cannot be said: 
no one is, or nothing is. In all passages where it is thus rightly 
translated a participle follows, in which the personal or actual 
subject is contained, of which the non-existence is predicated. 
id px without anything following is elliptical, and the subject 
which is not, which will not be, is to be learned from the context 
or from the matter itself. The missing subject here cannot be 
mvp, because 1 points back to MWO; nor can it be DY, people 
(Vulg., Grotius), or a descendant (Wieseler), or a follower (Auber- 
len), because all these words are destitute of any support from the 
context, and are brought forward arbitrarily. Since that which 
“is not to Him” is not named, we must thus read the expression in 
its undefined universality: it ts not to Him, viz. that which He must 
have, to be the Maschiach. We are not by this to think merely of 
dominion, people, sanctuary, but generally of the place which He 
as Maschiach has had, or should have, among His people and in the 
sanctuary, but, by His being “cut off,” is lost. This interpretation 
is of great importance in guiding to a correct rendering of 73); for 
it shows that N73" does not denote the putting to death, or cutting 
off of existence, but only the annihilation of His place as Ma- 
schiach among His people and in His kingdom. For if after His 
“cutting off” He has not what He should have, it is clear that 
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annihilation does not apply to Him personally, bat only that IIe 
has lost His place and function as the Maschiach.' 

In consequence of the cutting off of the v2 destruction falls 
upon the city and the sanctuary. This proceeds from the people 
of the prince who comes. MN", to destroy, to ruin, is used, it is 
true, of the desolating of countries, but predicated of a city and 
sanctuary it means to overthrow; cf. eg. Gen. xix. 13 f., where it 
is used of the destruction of Sodom; and even in the case of conntries 
the nncin consists in the destruction of men and cattle; cf. Jer. 
xxxvi. 29. 

The meaning of 823 722 DY depends chiefly on the interpre- 
tation of the 822. This we cannot, with Ebrard, refer to OY. 
Naturally it is connected with 23, not only according to the order 
of the words, but in reality, since in the following verse (ver. 27) 
the people are no longer spoken of, but only the actions and pro- 
ceedings of the prince are described. 827 does not mean gui 
succedit (Roesch, Maurer), but is frequently used by Daniel of a 
hostile coming ; cf. ch. i.1, xi. 10, 13,15. But in this sense 822 
appears to be superfluous, since it is self-evident that the prince, 
if he will destroy Jerusalem, must come or draw near. One also 
must not say that 829 designates the prince as one who was to come 
(épxopevos), since from the expression “ coming days,” as meaning 
“future days,” it does not follow that a “ coming prince” is a 
“future prince.” The 82 with the article: “ he who comes, ur 
will come,” denotes much rather the 7 (which is without the 
article) as such an one whose coming is known, of whom Daniel 
has heard that he will come to destroy the people of God. But in 
the earlier revelations Daniel heard of two princes who shall bring 
destruction on his people: in ch. vii. 8, 24 ff., of Antichrist; and 
in ch. vill. 9 ff., 23 ff., of Antiochus. To one of these the N20 
points. Which of the two is meant must be gathered from the 
connection, and this excludes the reference to Antiochus, and neces- 
sitates our thinking of the Antichrist. 

In the following clause : “ and his end with the flood,” the suffix 


' Kranichfeld quite appropriately compares the strong expression 49) with 
“the equally strong xb2v (shall wear out) in ch. vii. 25, spoken of that which 
shall befall the saints on the part of the enemy of God in the last great war. 
As by this latter expression destruction in the sense of complete annihilation 
cannot be meant, since the saints personally exist after the catastrophe (cf. 
vers, 27, 22, 18), so also by this expression here (ni5°) we are not to under- 
stand annihilation,” 
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refers simply to the hostile Nagid, whose end is here emphatically 
placed over against his coming (Kran., Hofm., Kliefoth). Pre- 
conceived views as to the historical interpretation of the prophecy 
lie at the foundation of all other references. The Messianic inter- 
preters, who find in the words a prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and thus understand by the Nagid 
Titus, cannot apply the suffix to Nagid. M. Geier, Havernick, 
and others, therefore, refer it (the suffix) to the city and the sanc- 
tuary ; but that is grammatically inadmissible, since VY (the city) 
is gen. form. Aub. and others refer it, therefore, merely tothe sanc- 
tuary; but the separation of the city from the sanctnary is quite 
arbitrary. Vitringa, C. B. Michaelis, Hysth., interpret the suffix as 
neuter, and refer it to MN (shall destroy), or, more correctly, to 
the idea of destroying comprehended in it, for they understand 
QU of a warlike overflowing flood: “and the end of it shall be 
(or: it shall end) in the flood.” On the other hand, v. Lengerke 
and Kliefoth have rightly objected to this view. “This reference 
of the suffix,” they say, “is inadmissibly harsh ; the anthor must 
have written erroneously, since he suggested the reference of the 
suffix to OY or to 22, One cannot think of what is meant by the 
end of the destruetion, since the destruction itself is the end; a 
flood may, it is true, be an emblem of a warlike invasion of a 
country, but it never signifies the warlike march, the expedition.” 
There thus remains nothing else than to apply the suffix to the 
Nagid, the prince. /? can accordingly only denote the destruction 
of the prince. Hitzig’s interpretation, that 13? is the result of his 
coming, refutes itself, 

In 40W2 the article is to be observed, by which alone snch 
interpretations as “in an overflowing” (Ros., Roed., and others), 
“oi guadam ineluctabili oppressus” (Stendel, Maurer), “like an 
overflowing,” and the like, are proved to be verbally inadmissible. 
The article shows that a definite and well-known overflowing is 
meant. OY, “overflowing,” may be the emblem of an army 
spreading itself over the land, as in ch. xi. 10, 22, 26, Isa. vii. 8, 
or the emblem of a judgment desolating or destroying a city, 
country, or people; cf. Ps. xxii. 6, Nah. i. 8, Prov. xxvii. 4, Ps. 
xe. 5. The first of these interpretations would give this meaning : 
The prince shall find his end in his warlike expedition ; and the 
article in }OW3 would refer back to 839. This interpretation is in- 
deed quite possible, but not very probable, because 9OY would then 
be the overflowing which was caused by the hostile prince or his. 


+ 
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coming, and the thought would be this, that he should perish in it. 
But this agrees neither with the following. clause, that war should 
be to the end, nor with ch. vii. 21, 26, according to which the 
enemy of God holds the superiority till he is destroyed by the 
judgment of God. Accordingly, we agree with Wieseler, Hof- 
mann, Kranichfeld, and Kliefoth in adopting the other interpre- 
tation of OY, flood, as the figure of the desolating judgment of 
God, and explain the article as an allusion to the flood which over- 
whelmed Pharaoh and his host. Besides, the whole passage is, 
with Maurer and Klief., to be regarded as a relative clause, and 
to be connected with 830; the people of a prince who shall come 
and find his destruction in the flood. 

This verse (ver. 26) contains a third statement, which adds a 
new element to the preceding. Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Hofm., and 
others connect these into one passage, thus: and to the end of the 
war a decree of desolations continues. But although /?, gram- 
matically considered, is the stat. constr., and might be connected 
with nnney (war), yet this is opposed by the circumstance, that 
in the preceding sentence no mention is expressly made of war; 
and that if the war which consisted in the destruction of the city 
should be meant, then monet ought to have the article. From these 
reasons we agree with the majority of interpreters in regarding 
monet as the predicate of the passage: “and to the end is war; ” 
but we cannot refer 72, with Wieseler, to the end of the prince, or, 
with Hav. and Aub., to the end of the city, because }'? has neither 
a suffix nor an article. According to the just remark of Hitzig, 
*P without any limitation is the end generally, the end of the 
period in progress, the seventy Dyay, and corresponds to N5iD TY 
in ch. vil, 26, to the end of all things, ch. xii. 13 (Klief.). To 
the end war shall be = war shall continue during the whole of the 
last 382v, 

The remaining words, nine’ nyin3, form an apposition to 
monde, notwithstanding the objection by Kliefoth, that since deso- 
lations are a consequence of the war, the words cannot be regarded 
as in apposition. For we do not understand why in abbreviated 
statements the effect cannot be placed in the form of an apposition 
to the cause. The objection also overlooks the word mom, If 


desolations, which can go before the war or can be formed during 
. ee . . 2 
the war, ming’ denotes desolation not in an active, but in a pas- 


sive sense: laid waste, desolated, cf. ver. 27. MYIN2, that which is 
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determined, the irrevocably decreed; therefore used of divine decrees, 
and that of decrees with reference to the infliction of punishment ; 
ef. ver. 27, ch. xi. 36, Isa. x. 28, xxviii. 22. Ewald is quite in 
error when he says that it means “ the decision regarding the 
fearful deeds, the divine decision as it embodies itself in the judg- 
ments (ch. vii. 11 f.) on the world on acconnt of such fearful 
actions and desolations,” because Ninp’ has not the active mean- 
ing. Auberlen weakens its force when he renders it “ decreed 
desolations.” That which is decreed of desolations” is also not a 
fixed, limited, measnred degree of desolations (Hofm., Klief.) ; for 
in the word there does not lie so much the idea of limitation to a 
definite degree, as much rather the idea of the absolute decision, 
as the connection with nba in ver. 27, as well as in the two pas- 
sages from Isaiah above referred to, shows. The thought is there- 
fore this: “Till the end war will be, for desolations are irrevocably 
determined by God.” Since ning’ has nothing qualifying it, we 
may not limit the “ decree of desolations” to the laying waste of 
the city and the sanctuary, but under it there are to be included 
the desolations which the fall of the prince who destroys the city 
and the sanctuary shall bring along with it. 

Ver. 27. This verse contains four statements. 

The first is: “ He shall confirm the covenant to many for one 
week.” Following the example of Theodotion, many (Hiv., Hgstb., 
Aub,, v. Leng., Hitzig, Hofm.) regard 108 ¥32Y as the subject: one 
week shall confirm the covenant to many. But this poetic mode of 
expression is only admissible where the subject treated of in the 
statement of the speaker comes after the action, and therefore does 
not agree with Na 133], where the confirming of the covenant 
is not the work of time, but the deed of a definite person. To 
this is to be added the circumstance that the definitions of time in 
this verse are connected with those in ver. 25, and are analogous to 
them, and must therefore be alike interpreted in both passages. 
But if, notwithstanding these considerations, we make 708 nw 
the subject, the question then presses itself upon us, Who effects 
the confirming of the covenant? Hiavernick, Hengstenberg, and 
Auberlen regard the Messias as the subject, and understand by 
the confirming of the covenant, the confirming of the New 
Covenant by the death of Christ. Ewald, v. Lengerke, and 
others think of Antiochus and the many covenants which, accord- 
ing to 1 Mace. i. 12, he established between the apostate Jews and 
the heathen Greeks. Hitzig understands by the “ covenant” the 
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O. T. Covenant, and gives to 237 the meaning to make grievous: 
The one week shall make the covenant grievous to many, for they 
shall have to bear oppression on account of their faith. On the 
other hand, Hofmann (Schrifthew.) renders it : The one week shall 
confirm many in their fidelity to the faith. But none of these 
interpretations can be justified. The reasons which Hengstenberg 
adduces in support of his view that the Messias is the subject, are 
destitute of validity. The assertion that the Messias is the chief 
person spoken of in the whole of this passage, rests on the supposition, 
already proved to be untenable, that the prince who was to come 
(ver. 26) was the instrument of the Anointed, and on the passages 
in Isa. lili. 11 and xlii. 6, which are not parallel to that under 
consideration. The connection much more indicates that Nagid 
is the subject to 1237, since the prince who was to come is named 
last, and is also the subject in the suffix of i3P (his end), the last 
clause of ver. 26 having only the significance of an explanatory 
subordinate clause. Also “ the taking away of the daily sacrifice 
combines itself in a natural way with the destruction (ver. 26) of 
the city and the temple brought about by the 820 32 ;”—further, 
“he who here is represented as ‘ causing the sacrifice and oblation 
to cease’ is obviously identical with him who changes (ch. vii. 25) 
the times and usages of worship (more correctly : times and law)” 
(Kran.). “The reference of V22) to the ungodly leader of an army, 
is therefore according to the context and the parallel passages of 
this book which have been mentioned, as well as in harmony with 
the natural graiminatical arrangement of the passage,” and it gives 
also a congruous sense, although by the Nagid Titus cannot natu- 
rally be understood. 2 7°33 means to strengthen a covenant, 
i.e, to make a covenant strong (Hitzig has not established the 
rendering : to make grievous). “ Covenant” does not necessarily 
mean the covenant of God (Old Testament or New Testament 
Covenant), since the assertion that this word occurs only in this 
book with reference to the covenant of God with Israel (Hgstb.) 
does not also prove that it must here have this meaning ; and with 
regard particularly to ch. xi. 22, it is very questionable. The 
expression M12 1237 with ? is analogous to mma ma [icere feedus] 
with >; and the construction with Y signifies that as in the forming of 
a covenant, so in the confirming of a covenant, the two contracting 
parties are not viewed as standing on an equality, but he who con- 
clndes or who confirms the covenant prevails, and imposes or forces 
the covenant on the other party. The reference to the covenant of 
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God with man is thus indeed suggested, yet it is not rendered neces- 
sary, but only points to a relation analogous to the concluding of a 
covenant emanating from God. 29> with the article signifies 
the many, i.e. the great mass of the people in contrast with the few, 
who remain faithful to God; cf. Matt. xxiv. 12. Therefore the 
thought is this: That ungodly prince shall impose on the mass of 
the people a strong covenant that they should follow him and give 
themselves to him as their God. 

While the first clause of this verse announces what shall 
happen during the whole of the last week, the second treats only 
of the half of this period. 3280 ‘°¥4 we cannot grammatically 
otherwise interpret than the definition of time mentioned immedi- 
ately before, and thus, for reasons given above, cannot take it as the 
subject of the clause, but only as the accusative of the duration of 
time, consequently not in the sense of the ablative: in the midst 
of the week. The controversy whether "87 here means half, or 
midst, has no bearing on the matter, and acquires significance only 
if we interpret "Y4, in opposition to the context, as synonymous 
with °8M2, or with Klief., which is equally untenable and impos- 
sible in this context, regard 38289 YN as an absolute definition. 
‘8M signifies only half, not midst. Only where the representation 
of an extent of space or period of time prevails can we render it, 
without a change of its meaning, by the word midst. In the half 
of the night is the same as in the middle of the night, at 
midnight, Ex. xii. 29; in the half of the firmament, Josh. x. 13, 
is the same as in the middle of the space of the heavens across 
which the sun moves during day ; in the half of the day of life is 
the same as in the middle of the period of life, Ps. cil. 25. But 
during the half of the week is not the same as: in the middle of the 
week. And the objection, that if we here take ‘SM in the sense of 
half, then the heptad or cycle of seven would be divided into two 
halves (Klief.), and yet of only one of them was anything said, is 
without significance, because it would touch also the explanation 
“and in the midst of the heptad,” since in this case of the first, 
before the middle of the expiring half of the week, nothing also is 
said of what shall be done init. If Kliefoth answers this objection 
by saying that we must conceive of this from the connection, 
namely, that which brings the power of Antichrist to its height, 
then we shall be able also, in the verbally correct interpretation of 
yaa YN, to conceive from the connection what shall happen in 
the remaining period of the 82%. Yet weaker is the further ob- 
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jection: “ that which is mentioned as coming to pass 307 ay 
the cansing of the offering of sacrifice to cease, is something which 
takes place not during a period of time, hut at a terminus ” 
(Kliefoth) ; for since navi does not properly mean to remove, 
but to make to rest, to make quiet, it is thus not conceivable why 
we should not be able to say: The sacrifice shall be made to rest, 
or made still, during half a week. 

In the verbally correct interpretation of yaawa ‘YO, the supposi- 
tion that the second half of the heptad is meant loses its support, 
for the terminus a quo of this half remains undefined if it cannot 
be determined from the subject itself. But this determination 
depends on whether the taking away of the sacrifice is to be 
regarded as the putting a complete termination to it, or only the 
causing of a temporary cessation to the service of sacrifice, which 
ean be answered only by our first determining the question re- 
garding the historical reference of this divine revelation, Mt 
133, bloody and unbloody sacrifice, the two chief parts of the 
service of sacrifice, represent the whole of worship by sacrifice. 
The expression is more comprehensive than ONO, ch. viii. 11, 
the continuance in worship, the daily morning and evening sacri- 
fice, the cessation of which does not necessarily involve the putting 
an end to the service of sacrifice. 

The third clause of this verse, Dv Opry 422 OY, is diffi- 
cult, and its interpretation has been disputed. The LXX. have 
rendered it: kal éml to lepdv BdérAvypa Tov epnuwccwr eoras. 
Theodotion las given the same rendering, only omitting éoraz. 
The Vulgate has: et erit in templo abominatio desolationis. The 
church interpreters have explained the words in accordance with 
these translations, understanding by D’sipy 422 the abomination of 
idols in the temple, or the temple desecrated by the abomination 
of idols. Hiivernick explains the words of the extreme height of 
abomination, 7.e. of the highest place that can be reached where 
the abominations would be committed, we. the temple as the highest 
point in Jerusalem ; Hengstenberg, on the contrary, regards the 
“wing of the abominations” as the pinnacle of the temple so dese- 
crated by the abomination that it no longer deserved the name of 
a temple of the Lord, but the name of an idol-temple. Auberlen 
translates it “on account of the desolating summit of abominations,” 
and understands by it the summit of the abominations committed by 
Israel, which draws down the desolation, because it is the desolation 
itself, and which reached its aeme in the desecration of the temple 
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by the Zealots shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
no one of these interpretations is justified by the language here 
used, because "33 does not signify summit, highest point. This 
word, it is true, is often used figuratively of the extremity or skirt 
of the upper garment or cloak (1 Sam. xv. 27, xxiv. 5; Hag. ii. 
12), of the uttermost part, end, of the earth, Isa. xxiv. 16, and fre- 
quently in the plur. of the borders of the earth, in the rabbin. also 
of the lobes of the lungs, but demonstrably never of the summit as 
the highest point or peak of an object; and thus can mean neither 
the temple as the highest point in Jerusalem, nor the pinnacle of 
the temple desecrated by the abomination, nor the summit of the 
abomination committed by Israel. “It is used indeed,” as Bleek 
(Jahrbb. v. p. 93) also remarks, “ of the extreme point of an object, 
but ouly of that which is extended horizontally (for end, or ex- 
tremity), but never of that which is extended perpendicularly (for 
peak).” The use of it in the latter sense cannot also be proved 
from the mreptytov tod iepod, Matt. iv. 5, Luke iv. 9. Here the 
genitive tod iepod, not tod vaod, shows that not the pinnacle, i.e. 
the summit of the temple itself, is meant, but a wing or adjoining 
building of the sanctuary; and if Suidas and Hesychius explain 
mrepvytov by axpwryptor, this explanation is constructed only from 
the passages of the N. T. referred to, and is not confirmed by the 
Greek clossics. 

But though wrepiysov may have the meaning of summit, yet 
this can by no means be proved to be the meaning of 433. <Ac- 
cordingly Dyapy 52D cannot on verbal grounds be referred to the 
temple. This argument from the words used is not set aside by 
other arguments which Hengstenberg brings forward, neither by 
the remark that this explanation harmonizes well with the other 
parts of the prophecy, especially the removal of the sacrifice and 
tle destruction of the temple, nor by the reference to the testimony 
of tradition and to the authority of the Lord. For, with reference 
to that remark, we have already shown in the explanation of the 
preceding verses that they do not refer to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and thus are not reconcilable with this inter- 
pretation of DipY 423. But the testimony of tradition for this 
interpretation in J osephus, De bello Jud. iv. 6. 3, that by the 
desecration of the temple on the part of the Zealots an old pro- 
phecy regarding the destruction of the temple was fulfilled, itself 
demonstrates (under the supposition that no other passages occur 
in the book of Daniel in which Josephus would be able to find the 
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announcement of bloody abomination in the temple which pro- 
ceeded even from the members of the covenant people) nothing 
further than that Josephus, with many of his contemporaries, 
found such a prophecy in this verse in the Alexandrine translation, 
but it does not warrant the correctness of this interpretation of 
the passage. This warrant would certainly be afforded by the words 
of our Lord regarding “the abomination of desolation spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet standing in the holy place” (Matt. 
xxiv. 15 f.; Mark xiii. 14), if it were decided that the Lord had 
this passage (Dan. ix. 27) alone before His mind, and that He 
regarded the “abomination of desolation” as a sign announcing 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. But neither of 
these conditions is established. The expression BdéAvyya tis épn- 
pocews is found not only in Dan. ix. 27 (where the LXX. and 
Theod. have the plur. épnudcewy), but also in Dan. xi. 31 (86. 
épnuwceos) and Dan. xii. 11 (76 86. tis épnudcews), and thus may 
refer to one of these passages. The possibility of this reference is 
not weakened by the objection, “that the prophecy Dan. xi. and 
xii. was generally regarded as fulfilled in the Maccabean times, and 
that the fulfilling of ch. ix. was placed forward into the future in 
the time of Christ” (Hgstb.), because the Lord can have a deeper 
and more correct apprehension of the prophecies of Daniel than the 
Jewish writers of His time; because, moreover, the first historical 
fulfilling of Dan. xi. in the Maccabean times does not exclude a 
further and a fuller accomplishment in the future, and the rage 
of Antiochus Epiphanes against the Jewish temple and the wor- 
ship of God can be a type of the assault of Antichrist against the 
sanctuary and the church of God in the time of the end. Still 
less from the words, “ whoso readeth, let him understand” (Matt. 
xxiv. 15), can it be proved that Christ had only Dan. ix. 27, and 
not also xi. 31 or xii. 11, before His view. The remark that these 
words refer to 1273 !'2 (understand the matter), Dan. ix. 28, and to 
abn YIM (know, and understand), does not avail for this purpose, 
because this reference is not certain, and 72107N¥ pa (and he 
understood the thing) is used (ch. x. 1) also of the prophecy in ch. 
x.and xi. But though it were beyond a doubt that Christ had, in 
the words quoted, only Dan. ix. 27 before His view, yet would the 
reference of this prophecy to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans not be thereby proved, because in His discourse Christ 
spake not only of this destruction of ‘the ancient Jerusalem, but 
generally of His mapovoia and the cuvrérca tod aldvos (Matt. 
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xxiv. 3), and referred the words of Daniel of the BSéduypa tis 
épnpwcens to the aapovala tod viod Tob avOparov. 

On these grounds we must affirm that the reference of the 
words under consideration to the desecration of the temple before 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans is untenable. 

But also the reference of these words, as maintained by other 
interpreters, to the desecration of the temple by the Bdédruypna 
épnuaoews (1 Macc. i. 54), built on the altar of burnt-offering by 
Antiochns Epiphanes, is disproved on the verbal ground that 423 
cannot designate the surface of the altar. In favour of this view 
the op "pw, Dan. xi. 31 (the abomination that maketh desolate), 
is principally relied on, in order to establish the connection of nDviD 
with Dyipy; but that passage is of a different character, and the 
difference of number between them opposes the connecting toge- 
ther of these two words. The singular 0201 cannot be connected 
as an adjective with O¥pw. But the uniting of nove with the 
noun 412 gives no meaning, and besides has the parallels ch. xi. 31 
and xii. 11 against it. In this passage before us O90 can only 
be the subject; and the clause is neither to be connected with the 
preceding nor with the following, but is to be interpreted as con- 
taining an independent statement. Since in the preceding context 
mention is made of a Nagid who shall make desolate the city and 
the sanctuary, and shall take away the bloody and the unbloody 
sacrifice, it is natural to regard the 09D, desolater, as the Nagid, 
and to identify the two. The circumstance that it does not refer to 
it by the article (D9) is no valid objection, because the article is 
in no way necessary, as DOW is a participle, and can be rendered as 
such: “on the wings of abomination he comes desolating.” 4123 by 
can, without ingenuity, be rendered in no other way than on wings. 
OspY signifies not acts of abomination, but objects of abomina- 
tion, things causing abomination, and is constantly used of the 
heathen gods, idol-images, sacrifices to the gods, and other heathen 
abominations, The connection of D'¥iP% permits us, however, with 
Reichel, Ebrard, Kliefoth, and Kranichfeld, to think on nothing 
else than that wings (923) are attributed to the xp, The sing. 
#22 does not oppose this, since it is often used collectively in a 
peculiar and figurative meaning; cf. e.g. 133 bya, Prov. i. 17, with 
DYDID V3, Eccles. x. 20, the winged, the bird; aid PINT AIP? (from 
the uttermost part of the earth), Isa. xxiv. 16, is not different from 
yINT nin23, Job xxxvii, 3, xxxviii. 13, just as MIS, wing, plumage, 
Ps, xi. 4, Dent. XXX. 11, is found for ninas (uae Ps. Ixviii. 
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14. Bnt from such passages as Deut. xxxii. 11, Es. xix. 4, and 
Ps. xviii. 11, we perceive the sense in which wings are attributed 
to the D';pY, the idolatrons objects.’ In the first of these passages 
(Deut. xxxii. 11), wings, the wings of an eagle, are attributed to 
God, beeanse He is the power which raises up Israel, and lifting 
it up, and carrying it throughont its history, guides it over the 
earth. In Ps, xviii. wings are attributed to the wind, because the 
wind is contemplated as the power which carries ont the will of 
God thronghont the kingdom of nature. ‘Thus in this passage 
wings are attributed to the °yi7%, idol-objects, and to idolatry with 
its abominations, because that shall be the power which lifts upwards 
the destroyer and desolater, carries him, and moves with him over 
the earth to lay waste” (Klief.).? 

The last clause, 1) nba, is differently construed, according 
as the subject to JAA, which is wanting, or appears to be wanting, 
is sought to be supplied from the context. Against the supposi- 
tion of Hiivernick and Ebrard, who take JAN as impersonal: “it 
pours down,” it is rightly objected that this word is never so found, 
and can so much the Jess be so interpreted here, since in ver. 11 
it is preceded by a definite subject. Others supply a subject, snch 
as anger (Berth.), or curse and oath from ver. 11; the former 
is quite arbitrary, the latter is too far-fetched. Others, again 
(Hengstenberg, Maurer), take MY2N2 nbs (the consummation and 


that determined) as the subject. This is correct according to the 
matter. We cannot, however, so justify the regarding of 7) as a 
conjunction : till that; for, though 7Y is so used, 7Y\ is not; nor, 
once more, can we justify the taking of M¥7M2 72D as a whole as 
the subject (Hofmann), or of M¥7M2) alone as the subject (v. Leng., 
Hitzig, Kliefoth), since TW! is not repeated before A¥INN on account 
of the 5 (with v. Leng), nor is 43702) alone supplied (with Hitz.), 
nor is the ) before 737M) to be regarded (with Klief.) as a sign of 
the conclusion. Where } introduces the conclusion, as e.g. ch. viii. 


1 The interpretation of J. D. Michaelis, which has been revived by Hofmann, 
needs no serious refutation. They hold that p'yipy’ 322 signifies an idol-bird, 
and denotes the eagle of Jupiter or Zeus. Hofm. repeats this interpretation 
in his Schriftbew. ii. 2, p. 592, after he had abandoned it. 

? Similarly, and independently of Kliefoth, Kranichfeld also explains the 
words: ‘‘ The powerful heathen enemy of God is here conceived of as carried 
on (by) these wings of the idol-abomination, like as the God of the theocracy 


is borne on the wings of the clouds, and on cherubim, who are His servants ; 
ef. Ps. xviii. 11, civ. 3.” 
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14, it is there united with the verb, and thus the expression here 
should in that case be 7¥902 4AN1. The relative interpretation of 
JAN is the only one which is verbally admissible, whereby the words, 
“and till the consummation and that determined,” are epexegeti- 
cally connected to the foregoing clanse: “and till the consum- 
mation and that determined which shall pour down upon the 
desolater.” The words 73772) nea remind us of Isa. x. 23 and 
xxvill. 22, and signify that which is completed = altogether and 
irrevocably concluded, i.e. substantially the inflexibly decreed judg- 
ment of destruction. The words have here this meaning, as is 


(ver. 26). In ch. xi. 31 DD’ is not in a similar manner to be 
identified with D9¥, but has the active signification: “laying 
waste,” while D2’ has the passive: “laid waste.” Both words 
refer to the Nagid, but with this difference, that this ungodly 
prince who comes as the desolater of the city and the sanctuary 
will on that account become desolate, that the destruction irrevoc- 
ably decreed by God shal] pour down upon him as a flood. 

Let us now, after explaining the separate clauses, present briefly 
the substance of this divine revelation. We find that the verses 
25-27 contain the following announcement: From the going forth 
of the word to restore and build Jernsalem to the appearance of 
the Messias seven weeks shall pass away; after that, during three- 
score and two weeks the city shall be restored and built up amid 
the oppressions of the times; but after the sixty-two weeks the 
Messias shall be cut off, so that to Him nothing remains, and the 
city, together with the sanctuary, shall be destroyed by the people 
of a prince who shall come, who shall find his end in the flood; 
but the war shall continue to the end, since destruction is irrevo- 
cably decreed. That prince shall force a strong covenant for one 
week on the mass of the people, and during half a week shall take 
away the service of sacrifice, and, borne on the wings of idol-abomi- 
nations, shall carry on a desolating rule, till the firmly decreed 
judgment shall pour itself upon him as one desolated.—According 
to this, the first seven weeks are determined merely according to 
their beginning and their end, and nothing further is said as to 
their contents than may be concluded from the definition of its 
terminus a quo, “ to restore and to build Jerusalem,” namely, that 
the restoring and the building of this city shall proceed during 
the period of time indicated. The sixty-two weeks which follow 
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these seven weeks, ending with the coming of the Messias, have 
the same contents, only with the more special definition, that the 
restoration and the building in the broad open place and in the 
limited place shall be carried on in oppressive times. Hence it is 
clear that this restoration and building cannot denote the rebuilding 
of the city which was destroyed by the Chaldeans, but refers to 
the preservation and extension of Jerusalem to the measure and 
compass determined by God in the Messianic time, or under the 
dominion of the Messias, since He shall come at the end of the 
seven weeks, and after the expiry of the sixty-two weeks connected 
therewith shall be cut off, so that nothing remains to Him. 

The statements of the angel (vers. 26, 27) regarding the one 
week, which, because of the connection, can only be the seventieth, 
or the last of the seventy, are more ample. The cutting off of 
the Messias forms the beginning of this week; then follows the 
destruction of the city and of the sanctuary by the people of the 
coming prince, who shall find his end in the flood, not immediately 
after his coming, but at the end of this week; for the war shall 
continue to the end, and the prince shall take away the service of 
sacrifice during half a week, till the desolation determined as a 
flood shall pour down upon him, and make the desolater desolated. 
If we compare with this the contents of ver. 24, according to which 
seventy weeks are determined to restrain transgression, to make an 
end of sin and iniquity, partly by atonement and partly by shutting 
up, to bring in everlasting righteousness, to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to consecrate a new most holy, we shall find that the 
reciprocal] statements are so related to each other, that vers. 25-27 
present what shall be done in the course of the seventy weeks, which 
are divided into three periods, but ver. 24 what shall be the result 
of all these things. The seventieth week ends, according to ver. 
27, with the judgment on the destroyer of the city and the sanc- 
tuary of God; but with this judgment shall be the conclusion of 
the divine counsel of salvation, or the kingdom of God shall be 
consummated. ‘This was revealed to the prophet in ch. vii., and 
thus does not need to be here expressly repeated. If that which, 
according to ver. 24, shall happen with the expiry of the seventy ap- 
pointed weeks stood after ver. 27, then would the connection of the 
judgment on the last enemy of God with the consummation of the 
kingdom of God appear here also distinctly to view. But it was not 
necessary after ch. vii. to give express prominence to this connec- 
tion here; and Gabriel here first mentions the positive aim and end 
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of the divine plan of salvation with Israel, because he gives to the 
prophet a comforting answer to remove his deep distress on account 
of his own sins, and the sin and guilt of his people, and therein 
cannot conceal the severe affliction which the future would bring, 
because he will announce to him that by the sins of the people the 
working out of the deliverance designed by God for them shall 
not be frustrated, but that in spite of the great guilt of Israel the 
kingdom of God shall be perfected in glory, sin and iniquity blotted 
out, everlasting righteousness restored, the prophecy of the judg- 
ment and of salvation completed, and the sanctuary where God 
shall in truth dwell among His people erected. In order to estab- 
lish this promise, so rich in comfort, and firmly to ratify it to 
Daniel, he unveils to him (vers. 25-27), in its great outlines, the 
progress of the development of the kingdom of God, first from 
the end of the Exile to the coming of the Messias; then from the 
appearance of Christ to the time far in the future, when Christ shall 
be cut off, so that nothing remains to Him; and finally, the time of 
the supremacy and of the victory of the destroyer of the church 
of God, the Antichrist, and the destruction of this enemy by the 
irrevocably determined final judgment. If, now, in this he says 
nothing particular regarding the first period of this development, 
regarding the time from the Exile to Christ, the reason is, that he 
had already said all that was necessary regarding the development 
of the world-kingdom, and its relation to the kingdom and people 
of God, in the preceding revelation in ch. viii. It is the same 
angel Gabriel who (ch. viii.) comforted Daniel, and interpreted to 
him the vision of the second and third world-kingdom, and who 
here brings to him further revelations in answer to his prayer 
regarding the restoration of the holy city, which was lying in 
ruins, as is expressly remarked in ver. 21.—Also regarding the 
second long period which passes from the appearance of the 
Messias to His annihilation (Vernichtung), i.e. the destruction of 
His kingdom on the earth, little is apparently said, but in reality 
in the few words very much is said: that during this whole period 
the restoration and building shall proceed amid the oppressions of 
the times, namely, that the kingdom of God shall be built up to 
the extent determined by God in this long period, although amid 
severe persecution. This persecution shall during the last week 
mount up to the height of the cutting off of Christ and the 
destruction of His kingdom on the earth; but then with the exter- 
mination of the prince, the enemy of God, it shall reach its end. 
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But if, according to what has been said, this revelation presents 
the principal outlines of the development of the kingdom of God 
from the time of Daniel to its consummation at the end of this 
epoch of the world, the seventy D'y3¥ which are appointed for it 
cannot be year-weeks, or cycles of seven years, but only symboli- 
cally defined periods of measured duration. This result of our 
exposition contradicts, however, the usual interpretations of this 
prophecy so completely, that in order to confirm onr exposition, we 
must put thoroughly to the test the two classes of opposing inter- 
pretations—which, however, agree in this, that the definitions of 
time are to be understood chronologically, and that under the D'Y1¥ 
year-weeks are to be understood—and examine whether a chrono- 
logical reckoning is in all respects tenable. 

The first class of expositors whio find the appearance of Christ 
in the flesh and His crucifixion, as well as the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, prophesied of in this passage, adduce in 
support of their view, partly the agreement of the chronological 
periods, partly the testimony of Christ, who referred ver. 27 to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. How does it now 
stand with these two arguments ? 

The first Hengstenberg (Christol. iii. 1, p. 187) introduces with 
the remark, “The predominant view in the synagogue and in the 
church has always been, that the seventy weeks, as well as the 
shorter periods into which the whole period is divided, are closely 
fixed and limited. The opposite supposition becomes very sus- 
picious by this, that it is maintained only by such as come into 
conflict with the chronology by their hypotheses, or take no interest 
in chronological investigations.’ He then seeks first to confute 
the arguments brought forward in favour of the supposition that 
the chronological definitions are only given in the lump (zn Bausch 
und Bogen), and then to present the positive arguments for the 
definiteness of the chronological statements. But he has in this 
identified the definiteness of the prophecy in general with its 
chronological definiteness, while there is between these two ideas 
a noticeable difference. Of the positive arguments adduced, 
the first is, that the seventy weeks stand in closer relation to the 
seventy years of Jeremiah, in so far as regards chronological 
definiteness, when the seventy years of Jeremiah are understood 
as strictly chronological and as chronologically fulfilled. But 
the force of this argument is neutralized by the fact, that in 
Jeremiah a chronologically described period, “ years,” is in this 
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prophecy, on the contrary, designated by a name the meaning of 
which is disputed, at all events is chronologically indefinite, since 
weeks, if seven-day periods are excluded by the contents of the 
prophecy, can as well signify Sabbath or jubilee periods, seven- 
year or seven times seven-year epochs. Still weaker is the 
second argument, that all the other designations of time with 
reference to the future in the book of Daniel are definite; for this 
is applicable only to the designations in ch. vii, 14 and xii. 11, 
12, in which evening-mornings and days are named, but not to 
the passages ch. vii. 25, xii. 7, and iv. 13 (16), where the chrono- 
logically indefinite expression, éime, éimes, occurs, which are arbi- 
trarily identified with years. 

There remains thus, for the determination of the time spoken 
of in this prophecy, only the argument from its fulfilment, which 
should give the decision for the chronological definiteness. But, 
ou the contrary, there arises a grave doubt, from the circumstance 
that among the advocates of the so-called “church Messianic 
interpretation” the terminus a quo of the prophecy is disputed ; 
for some of these interpreters take the edict of Cyrus (B.c. 536) 
as such, while, on the other hand, others take the edict which 
Artaxerxes issued on the return of Ezra to Jerusalem for the 
restoration of the service of God according to the law, in the 
seventeenth year of his reign, i.e. in the year B.c. 457, and 
others, again, among whom is Hengstenberg, take the journey of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem with the permission to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, i.e. B.c. 445, or 
according to Hengstenberg, B.c. 455, as the terminus a quo of 
the seventy weeks—a difference of eighty-one years, which in 
chronological reckoning is very noticeable. 

In our interpretation of ver. 25, we have given our decided 
opinion that the "0 2vn? 725, from the going forth of which 
seventy years are to be reckoned, refers to the edict of Cyrus 
permitting the Jews to return to their fatherland, and the argu- 
ments in favour of that opinion are given in p. 352. Against 
this reference to the edict of Cyrus, Hivernick, Hengstenberg, 
and Auberlen have objected that in that edict there is nothing 
said of building up the city, and that under Cyrus, as well as 
under the succeeding kings, Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, and 
Xerxes, nothing also is done for the building of the city. We find 
it still unbuilt in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra ix. 8, 
x. 13; Neh. i. 3, ii. 3, v. 34, iv. 1, vii. 4). Although from the 
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nature of the case the building of the temple supposes the exist- 
ence also of houses in Jerusalem (cf. Hag. i. 4), yet there is not a 
single trace of any royal permission for the restoration of the 
people and the rebuilding of the city. Much rather this was 
expressly forbidden (Ezra iv. 7-23) by the same Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (who at a later period gave the permission however), 
in consequence of the slanderous reports of the Samaritans. 
“There was granted to the Jews a religious, but not a political 
restoration.” or the first time in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus the affairs of Israel took a favourable turn. In that 
year Artaxerxes granted to Ezra permission to go to Jerusalem, 
entrusting him with royal letters of great importance (Ezra vii. 
11-26, particularly vers. 18, 25 f.); in his twentieth year he gave 
to Nehemiah express permission to rebuild the city (Neh. ii.). 
Following the example of the old chronologist Julius Africanus 
in Jerome and many others, Hav., Hgstb., Reinke, Reusch, and 
others regard the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, while Auberlen, 
with Calovius, Newton, M. Geier, Gaussen, Pusey, and others, 
regard the seventh year, as the terminus a quo of the seventy weeks. 
But that the arguments derived from the absence of any mention 
being made in the edict of Cyrus of the building of Jerusalem 
against the reference of ‘11 127 N¥b to that edict are not very 
strong, at least are not decisive, is manifest from what Auberlen 
has advanced for the seventh and against the twentieth year. Pro- 
ceeding from the proposition, correct in itself, that the time of 
Ezra and that of Nehemiah form one connected period of blessing 
for Israel, Auberlen thence shows that the edict relating to Nehe- 
miah had only a secondary importance, as the sacred narrative 
itself indicates by the circumstance that it does not mention the 
edict at all (Neh. ii. 7, 8), while the royal letters to Ezra (Ezra 
vii.) are given at large. Since it was the same king Artaxerxes 
who sent away Ezra as well as Nehemiah, his heart must have 
been favourably inclined toward Israel in his seventh year. “Then 
must the word for the restoration and building of Jerusalem have 
gone forth from God.” The consciousness of this is expressed by 
Ezra himself, when, after recording the royal edict (ch. vii. 27), he 
continues: “Blessed be Jehovah, the God of our fathers, which 
hath put such a thing as this in the king’s heart, to beautify the 
house of the Lord which ts in Jerusalem ; and hath extended mercy 
tome before the king and his counsellors, and before all the king’s 
mighty princes.” 
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But, we must reply, wherein does the mercy extended to Ezra 
before the king consist? Is it in the permission to build up Jeru- 
salem? Certainly not, but in the beautifying of the honse of 
Jehovah in Jerusalem. And to that alone the royal authority 
granted to Ezra (Ezra vii.) refers. Of the building of the city there 
is not a word said. Only the means, as it appears, of restoring the 
temple-worship, which had fallen into great decay, and of re-estab- 
lishing the law of God corresponding thereto, were granted to him 
in the long edict issned by the king.’ If the clanse, “from the going 


} Auberlen, it is true, remarks (p. 138) :—‘‘ The authority given to Ezra is 
so extensive that it essentially includes the rebuilding of the city. It refers 
certainly, for the most part [rather wholly], to the service of the sanctuary ; 
hut not only must Ezra set up judges (ch. vii. 25), he is also expressly per- 
mitted by the king to expend as it seems good to him the rest of the silver 
and gold (ch. vii. 18). How he then understood the commission, Ezra him- 
self says clearly and distinctly in his prayer of repentance: ‘Our Lord hath 
extended mercy unto us in the sight of the kings of Persia, to give us a 
reviving, to set up the honse of our God, and to repair the desolations thereof 
(of our God), and to give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem.’ The argument 
from this passage lies not merely in the ah (encircling wall), but especially in 
this, ‘to repair the desolations thereof.’ This could not be the desolations of 
the temple, which had been long hefore this rebuilt, and therefore we may 
understand by it the desolations of Jerusalem.” But the strength of this 
argumentation rests merely on a verbally free rendering of the verse referred 
to (Ezra ix. 9). The circumstance that Ezra speaks of the kings (in the plur.) 
of Persia, who showed favour to the Jews, indicates that he meant not merely 
that which Artaxerxes had done and would yet do in the future, but that he 
refers also to the manifestation of favour on the part of kings Cyrus, Darius 
Hystaspes, and Artaxerxes; thus also the expression, ‘‘ to give us a wall,” cannot 
refer to the permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Artaxerxes 
some years later first granted to Nehemiah. Moreover, the expression, “to 
giveusa 773 in Judah and Jerusalem,” shows that by 72 cannot be under- 
stood the fortified walls of J erusalem ; for 973 never denotes the walls of a city 


or fortress as such, but always only the encompassing wall of a vineyard, which 
meaning is found in Mic. vii. 11, Ezek. xiii. 5. 13 is therefore to be under- 


stood here figuratively : encompassing wall in the sense of divine protection ; 
and the meaning is not this: ‘‘that the place protected by the wall lies in 
Judah and Jerusalem; but in Judah and Jerusalem the Persiau kings have 
given to the new congregation of the people a secure dwelling-place, because 
the power of the Persian kings secured to the Israelites who had returned from 
captivity the undisturbed and continued possession of their land” (Bertheau). 
The objection also, that yan cannot be the ruins of the temple, because it 
was already built, is set aside as soon as we express the infinitive oy, as it 
is rightly done, by the preterite, whereby this word refers to the completed 
building of the temple. Cf. with this Hengstenherg’s extended refutation of 
this argument of Auberlen's (Christol. iii. 1, p. 144). 
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forth of the commandment,” ete., cannot refer to the edict of Cyrus, 
because in it there is no express mention made of the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, so also, for the same reason, it cannot refer to that 
which was issued by Artaxerxes in favour of Ezra. Auberlen’s 
remark, however, is correct, when he says that the edict relating 
to Nehemiah is of secondary importance when compared with that 
relating to Ezra. Strictly speaking, there is no mention made 
of an edict relating to Nehemiah. Nehemiah, as cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes, entreated of the king the favour of being sent to 
Judah, to the city of his fathers’ sepulcbres, that he might build 
it; and the king (the queen also sitting by him) granted him this 
request, and gave him letters to all the governors on this side the 
Euphrates, that they should permit him undisturbed to prosecute 
his journey, and to the overseers of the royal forests, that they 
should give hira wood “for the gates of the palace which apper- 
tained to the house, and for the wall of the city” (Neh. ii. 4-8). 
However important this royal favour was in its consequences for 
Jerusalem,—for Nehemiah built the walls of the city, and thereby 
raised Jerusalem to a fortified city guarded against hostile assaults, 
—yet the royal favour for this undertaking was not such as to 
entitle it to be designated as 3) ¥7 NY, a@ going forth of a com- 
mandment of God. But if, in favour of the reference of 727 Nyx 
to the edict of Ezra, Auberlen (p. 128 ff.) attaches special import- 
ance to the circumstance that in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are recorded two periods of post-exilian history, the first of which— 
namely, the time of Zerubbabel and of the high priest Joshua 
under Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes—we may designate the period 
of the building of the temple, the second—namely, the time of 
Ezra the priest, and Nehemiah the Tirshatha, under Artaxerxes 
Longimanus—we may designate the period of the restoration of 
the people and the building of the city,—the former the time of the 
religious, and the latter that of the political restoration; and, in 
seeking to establish this view, he interprets the first part of the 
book of Izra as a whole in itself, and the second as a whole taken 
in combination with the book of Nehemiah ;—if this is his position, 
then Hengstenberg has already (Chriséol. iii, p. 149) shown the 
incorrectness of this division of the book of Ezra, and well remarks 
that the whole book of Ezra has the temple as its central-point, and 
views with reference to it the mission of Ezra as well as that of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua. There is certainly an inner connection 
of the mission of Ezra with that of Nehemiah, but it consists only 
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in this, that Ezra’s religious reformation was secured by Nehe- 
miah’s political reform. From the special design of the work of 
Ezra, to describe the restoration of the temple and of the service 
of God, we must also explain the circumstance that nothing is said 
in itof the building of the city of Jerusalem. Besides, this build- 
ing, before Nehemiah’s arrival in Judah, had not further advanced 
than to the re-erection of houses for the returned exiles who had 
settled in Jerusalem. Every attempt to restore the walls was 
hindered and frustrated by the enemies of Judah, so that the gates 
and the walls were yet lying burnt and in ruins on Nehemiah’s 
arrival (Neh. i. 3, ii. 3, 5). Therefore neither the absence of any 
mention in the decree of Cyrus of the building of the city, nor 
the fact that the rebuilding of the city walls was first effected by 
Nehemiah, forms a decisive argument against the reference of Ss 
‘1727 to this edict; and we must maintain this reference as the 
only correct one, because this edict only, but not that which gave 
permission to Ezra or that which gave authority to Nehemiah to 
build the city walls, formed an epoch marking a crisis in the develop- 
ment of the theocracy, as this is connected in the announcement of 
Gabriel with the going forth of the word to restore Jerusalem. 
Not less doubtful is the matter of the definition of the terminus 
ad quem of the seventy O'¥2Y, and of the chronological reckoning 
of the whole period. As for the terminus ad quem, a sharply de 
fined factum must form the conclusion of the sixty-ninth week; for 
at this point the public appearance of Christ, His being anointed 
with the Holy Ghost, is named as the end of the prophecy. If 
this factum occurred, according to Luke iii. 1, in the year of Rome 
782, the twentieth year of Artaxerxes—i.e. the year 455 B.c., ac- 
cording to the usual chronology—would be the year 299 a.v.c.; if 
we add to that sixty-nine weeks = 483 years, then it gives the year 
782 a.u.c. In the middle of this last week, beginning with the 
appearance of the Anointed, occurred His death, while the con- 
firming of the covenant extends through the whole of it. With 
reference to the death of Christ, the prophecy and its fulfilment 
closely agree, since that event took place three and a half years 
after His baptism. But the terminus ad quem of the confirming 
of the covenant, as one more or less moveable, is capable of no 
definite chronological determination. It is sufficient to remark, 
that in the first years after the death of Christ the édoy# of the 
Old Covenant people was gathered together, and then the message 
of Christ was brought also to the heathen, so that the prophet 
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might rightly represent the salvation as both subjectively and ob- 
jectively consummated at the end of the seventy weeks for the 
covenant people, of whom alone he speaks (Hgst. pp. 163 f., 180). 
Thus also Auberlen, who, however, places the end of the seventy 
weeks in the factum of the stoning of Stephen, with which the 
Jews pressed, shook down, and made full to the overflowing the 
measure of their sins, already filled by the murder of the Messias; 
so that now the period of grace yet given to them after the 
work of Christ had come to an end, and the judgment fell upon 
Israel. 

We will not urge against the precise accuracy of the fulfilment 
arrived at by this calculation, that the terminus a quo adopted by 
Hengstenberg, viz. the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, coincides with 
the 455th year B.c. only on the supposition that Xerxes reigned 
but eleven years, and that Artaxerxes came to the throne ten 
years earlier than the common reckoning, according to which 
Xerxes reigned twenty-one years, and that the correctness of this 
view is opposed by Hofm., Kleinert, Wieseler, and others, because 
the arguments for and against it are evenly balanced; but with 
Preiswerk, whose words Auberlen (p. 144) quotes with approba- 
tion, considering the uncertainty of ancient chronology on many 
points, we shall not lay much stress on calculating the exact year, 
but shall regard the approximate coincidence of the prophetical 
with the historical time as a sufficient proof that there may pos- 
sibly have been an exact correspondence in the number of years, 
and that no one, at all events, can prove the contrary. But we 
must attach importance to this, that in this calculation a part of 
the communication of the angel is left wholly out of view. The 
angel announces not merely the cutting off of the Messias after 
seven and sixty-two weeks, but also the coming of the people of a 
prince who shall lay waste the city and the sanctuary, which all 
interpreters who understand Mv) 13° of the death of Christ refer 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple by the Romans; 
he also says that this war shall last till the end of the seventy 
weeks. The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans followed 
the death of Christ, not after an interval of only three and a half 
years, but of thirty years. Accordingly, the seventy weeks must 
extend to the year 70 a.D., whereby the whole calculation is shown 
to be inaccurate. If we yet further remark, that the advocates of 
this exposition of the prophecy are in a position to give no snffi- 
cient reason for the dividing of the sixty-nine weeks into seven 
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and sixty-two, and that their reference of the seven weeks to the 
time of the rebuilding of Jerusalem under Nehemiah, aud of the 
sixty-two weeks to the period from the completion of this building 
to the appearance of Christ in the flesh, stands in open contradiction 
to the words of the text; finally, that the placing of the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes as the terminus a quo of the reckoning of the 
127 N¥D cannot be correct,—then may we also regard the much 
commended exact concord of the prophecy with the actual events 
of history derived from this interpretation of the verse as only an 
illusion, since from the “going forth of the word” to restore 
Jerusalem to the destruction of that city by Titus, not seventy 
weeks or 490 years elapsed, but, according as we date the going 
forth of this word in the year 536 or 455 B.c., 606 or 525 years, 
i.e. more than eighty-six, or at least seventy-five, year-weeks, passed. 
This great gulf, which thus shows itself in the calculation of the 
Dyaw as year-weeks, between the prophecy and its chronological 
fulfilment, is not bridged over by.the remark with which Mubeden 
(p. 141) ie sought to justify his supposition that Ezra’s return to 
Judah in the year 457 B.c. formed the terminus a quo of the seventy 
weeks, while yet the word of the angel announcing the restoration 
and the building up of Jerusalem first finds its actual accomplish- 
ment in the building of the city walls on Nehemiah’s return—the 
remark, namely, that the external building up of the city had the 
same relation to the terminus a quo of Daniel’s seventy year-weeks 
as the external destruction of Jerusalem to that of Jeremiah’s 
seventy years. ‘The latter begin as early as the year 606 B.c., 
and therefore eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
for at that time the kingdom of Judah ceased to exist as an inde- 
pendent theocracy; the former begin thirteen years before the 
rebuilding of the city, because then the re-establishment of the 
theocracy began.” We find a repetition of the same phenomenon 
at the end of the seventy weeks. “These extend to the year 33 
A.D. From this date Israel was at an end, though the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans did not take place till the year 70 a.p.” 
For Jeremiah did not prophesy that the destruction of Jerusalem 
should last for seventy years, but only that the land of Judah would 
be desolate seventy years, and that for so long a time its inhabitants 
would serve the king of Babylon. The desolating of the land and 
Judah’s subjugation to the king of Babylon did not begin with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but with the first siege of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, ze. in the year 
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606 B.c., and continued till the liberation of the Jews from Baby- 
lonian bondage by Cyrus in the first year of his reign, in the year 
536 B.c., and thus after seventy years were fully accomplished. 
Jeremiah’s chronologically definite prophecy is thus accurately 
fulfilled; but Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks is neither 
chronologically defined by years, nor has it been altogether so ful- 
filled as that the 70, 7, 62, and 1 week can be reckoned by year- 
weeks, 

The New Testament also does not necessitate our seeking the 
end of the seventy weeks in the judgment the Romans were the 
means of executing against the ancient Jerusalem, which had 
rejected and crucified the Saviour. Nowhere in the N. T. is this 
prophecy, particularly the mv N13‘, referred to the crucifixion of 
our Lord; nor has Christ or the apostles interpreted these verses, 
26, 27 of this chapter, of the desolation and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. However general the opinion may be 
that Christ, in speaking of His wapovcia, Matt. xxiv., Mark xiii., 
and Luke xxi., in the words érav iSyre To BSéAvypa THs épnuacews 
ro pnOev bia Aavinr tov mpoditov, «.7.A. (Matt. xxiv. 15, cf. Mark 
xiil. 14), had before His eyes this prophecy (Dan. ix. 26, 27), yet 
that opinion is without foundation, and is not established by the 
arguments which Héavernick (Dan. p. 383 f.), Wieseler (die 70 
Wochen, p. 173 ff.), Hengstenberg (Beitr. i. p. 258 ff., and Christol. 
ili, 1, p. 113 ff.), and Auberlen (Dan. p. 120 f.) have brought 
forward for that purpose. We have already, in explaining the 
words D'sipy 423 oY, ver. 27, p. 870, shown that the BddAvypa Tis 
épnuwcews, found in the discourse of Christ, is not derived from 
Dan. ix. 27, but from Dan. xi. 31 or xii. 11, where the LXX. 
have rendered BvD PY by 7d BddAvyna Tijs epynyadcews. For 
the further confirmation of the arguments in behalf of this view 
there presented, we wish to add the following considerations. The 
appeal to the fact that Josephus, in the words (Anié. x. 11. 7) 
Aaviijros Kai Tepi 175 TGV “Pwpaiwy iryeuovias dvéyparre, Kai dee 
im avtav épnuwbijcerat, referred to the prophecy Dan. ix., and 
gave this interpretation not only as a private view of his own, but 
as (cf. De Bell. Jud. iv. 6. 3) waratos Adyos avepav, .é. repre- 
sented the view of his people, as commonly received, even by the 
Zealots,—this would form a valid proof that Dan. ix. was at that 
time commonly referred to the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, only, however, if besides this no other prophecy of the 
book of Daniel could be apparently referred to the destruction of 
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the Jewish state by the Romans. But this is not the case. 
Josephus and his cotemporaries could find such a prophecy in 
that of the great enemy (Dan. vii. 25) who would arise out of the 
fourth or Roman world-kingdom, and would persecute and destroy 
the saints of the Most High. What Josephus adduces as the 
contents of the wadaids Noyos avSpdv, namely, tore Thy méduw 
Gdececbas kal Katapreyjcecbar TA ayia vow rod€pov, occurs 
neither in ch. ix. nor in any other part of the book of Daniel, and 
was not so defined till after the historical fulfilment. Wieseler, 
indeed, thinks (p. 154) that the words tay woduw carapreyicec Oar, 
KT Mey perfectly correspond with the words of Daniel, epm 1y7 
mn, ch. ix. 26 (shall destroy the city and the sence EV. ); : 
but He also concedes that Josephus interpreted the kind of desola- 
tion, perhaps with reference to Dan. xi. 33 (? 31), after the result, 
as a total desolation. It is thus granted that not only in ch. ix., but 
also in ch. xi., Daniel predicted a desolation of the city and the 
sanctuary which ‘could be interpreted of their destruction by the 
Romans, and the opinion, that besides ch. ix. no other part of 
Daniel can be found, is abandoned as incorrect. But the other cir- 
eumstances which Josephus brings forward in the passage quoted, 
particularly that the Zealots by the desecration of the temple con- 
tributed to the fulfilling of that maXais Adyos, are much more 
distinctly contained in Dan. xi, 81 than in ch. ix. 26, where we 
must first introduce this sense in the words (ver. 27) abe by 
onvin DpY (on the wing of abominations one causing desolation). 
Similarly the other passages are constituted in which Josephus 
speaks of ancient prophecies which have been fulfilled in the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. No one specially points 
to Dan. ix. 

But if the proof from Josephus could be made more valid than 
has yet been done, that the Jews of his time referred Dan. ix. to 
the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth by the Romans, yet 
thereby it would not be proved that Christ also shared this Jewish 
opinion, and set it forth in His discourse, Matt. xxiv., as an un- 
doubted truth. In favour of this view it has indeed been argued, 
“that the év réa@ dyi@ fully corresponds to ém) 7d fepdv BdeAvypa 
Tov épnuoccwv éotar (LXX., Dan. ix. 27):” Hengstenberg, 
Christol. p.117. But it is still more inconsistent with the proof 
from the Alexandrian translation of the verses before us than it 
is with that from Josephus. In the form of the LXX. text 
that has come down to us there are undoubtedly two different 
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paraphrases or interpretations of the Hebrew text of vers. 26 and 
27 penetrating each other, and therein the obscure words of Daniel 
(after ch. xi. 31 and xii. 11) are so interpreted that they contain a 
reference to the desolation of the sanctuary by Antiochus.’ The 
mipy 923 bY, incomprehensible to the translators, they inter- 
preted after the v™pan son, ch. xi. 31, and derived from it the ézi 
70 iepov. But Christ derived the expression 16 Qdeduypa tis 
épnpdaews as well as the éorws év tér@ aye from ch. xi. 31, cf. 
with ch, xii. 11, but not from ch. ix. 27, where neither the original 
text, “on the wings of abomination shall the desolater come,” nor 
the LXX. translation, éw) 76 tepiv BddAvypa Tadv épnudcewy 
éorai—“ over the sanctuary shall the abomination of the desolations 
come,” leads to the idea of a “ standing,” or a “ being placed,” of 
the abomination of desolation. The standing (éords) without 
doubt supposes the placing, which corresponds to the 292) (Sacovat, 
LXX.) and the nnd) (érowac6} SoOfvar, LXX.), and the &v rém@ 
dyiw points to Lape, ch. xi. 31, since by the setting up of the 
abomination of desolation, the sanctuary, or the holy place of the 
temple, was indeed desecrated. : 

The prophecy in Dan. xi. treats, as is acknowledged, of the 
desolation of the sanctuary by Antiochus Epiphanes. If thus the 
Lord, in His discourse, had spoken of the BdéAvypa tijs Ep. Extras 
év Tome ayiw as a sign of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, it would not remotely follow that He referred this pro- 
phecy (ch. ix.) to that catastrophe. Much more would He then, 
as Khefoth (p. 412) has well remarked, “ represent that which 
Antiochus Epiphanes did against Jerusalem as an historical type of 
that which the Romans would do.” He would only say, “ As once 


? That the Septuagint version (ch. xi. 31, xii. 11, ix. 24-27) is not in reality 
a translation, but rather an explanation of the passage as the LXX. under- 
stood it, is manifest. ‘‘ They regard,” as Klief. rightly judges, ‘ver. 24 and 
the first half of ver. 25 as teaching that it was prophesied to Daniel that 
Israel would soon return from exile, that Daniel also would return, and Jeru- 
salem be built. The rest they treat very freely. They take the deanna half 
of ver. 25 out of its place, and insert it after the first clause of ver. 27; they 
also take the closing words of ver. 26 out of their place, and insert then after 
the second clause of ver. 27. The passage thus arranged the 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. They add together all the numbers 
text (70 + 7 + 62=189), and understand by them years, 
Seleucidan zra, so that they descend to the second year of Anti 
Then they interpret all the separate statements of the tim 


y then interpret 
they find in the 
the years of the 
ochus Epiphanes. 


: : : BEDS es and actions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in a similar manner as do the mod 


Cf. Wieseler, p. 200 ff.” orn interpreters. 
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was done to Jerusalem by Antiochus, according to the word of 
Daniel, so shall it again soon be done; and therefore, if ye see 
repeating themselves the events which occurred under Antiochus 
in the fulfilment of Daniel’s word, then know ye that it is the time 
for flight.” But regarding the meaning which Christ found in Dan. 
ix. 26 and 27, not the least intimation wonld follow therefrom. 
But in the discourse in question the Lord prophesied nothing 
whatever primarily or immediately of the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, but treated in it, as we have already remarked, p. 
370, generally of His srapoveia and the cvyréXeva Tod aidvos, which 
He places only in connection with the destruction of the temple. 
The occasion of the discourse, as well as its contents, show this. 
After He had left the temple, never to enter it again, shortly before 
His last sufferings, while standing on the Mount of Olives, He 
announces to His disciples, who pointed to the temple, the entire 
destruction of that building; whereupon they say to Him, “ Tell 
us woTe Tatra gota kal Ti To onpeloy THs ofs Tapovcias Kal 
auvTercias To ai@vos?” for they believe that this destruction and 
His wapovcia take place together at the end of the world. This 
question the Lord replies to in a long discourse, in which He gives 
them the wished-for information regarding the sign (cneiov, Matt. 
xiv. 4-81), and regarding the time (wore) of His zapoveia and 
the end of the world (vers. 32-34). The information concerning 
the sign begins with a warning to take heed and beware of being 
deceived; for that false messiahs would appear, and wars and 
tumults of nations rising up one against another, and other plagues, 
would come (vers. 4-7). All this would be only the beginning of 
the woes, ¢.e. of the afflictions which then would come upon the 
confessors of His name; but the end would not come till the gospel 
was first preached in all the world as a testimony to all nations 
(vers. 8-14). Then He speaks of the signs which immediately 
precede the end, namely, of the abomination of desolation in the 
holy place of which Daniel prophesied. With this a period of 
tribulation would commence such as never yet had been, so that 
if these days should not be shortened for the elect’s sake, no one 
would be saved (vers. 15-28). To this He adds, in conclusion, 
the description of His own apovaola, which would immediately 
(edOéws) follow this great tribulation (vers. 29-31). He connects 
with the description of His return (ver. 32 f.) a similitude, with 
which He answers the question concerning its time, and thus 
continues: “ When ye see all these things, know that it is near, 
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even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, this ryeved shal] not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled. But of that day and hour Bnowet 
no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only” (vers, 
33, 34, 36). 

From this brief sketch of the course of the thought it clearly 
appears that the Lord speaks expressly neither of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, nor yet of the time of that event. What is to be 
understood by Rdéuyza 7. ép. He supposes to be known to the 
disciples from the book of Daniel, and only says to them that they 
must flee when they see this standing in the holy place, so that 
they may escape destruction (ver. 15 ff.). Only in Luke is there 
distinct reference to the destruction of Jerusalem; for there we 
find, instead of the reference to the abomination of desolation, the 
words, “ And when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that its épyuwors is nigh” (Luke xxi. 20). According 
to the record of all the three evangelists, however, the Lord not 
only connects in the closest manner the tribulation commencing 
with the appearance of the BdéAuypa 7. ép., or with the siege of 
Jerusalem, with the last great tribulation which opens the way 
for His return, but He also expressly says, that immediately after 
the tribulation of those days (Matt. xxiv. 29), or in those days of 
that tribulation (Mark xiii. 24), or then (rére, Luke xxi. 27), the 
Son of man shall come in the clouds in great power and glory. 
From this close connection of His visible wapovoie with the deso- 
lation of the holy place or the siege of Jerusalem, it does not, it 
is true, follow that “by the oppression of Jerusalem connected 
with the sapovada, and placed immediately before it, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans cannot possihly be meant ;” 
much rather that the discourse is “ of a desecration and an op- 
pression by Antichrist which would come upon the réqos dys 
and Jerusalem in the then future time, immediately before the 
return of the Lord, in the days of the OAiyus weyddn” (Kliefoth). 
But just as little does it follow from that close connection—as the 
eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv., is understood by most inter- 
preters—that the Lord Himself, as well as His disciples, regarded 
as contemporaneous the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
and His visible return in the last days, or saw as in prophetic 
perspective His srapoveia behind the destruction of Jerusale 
the Romans, and thus, withont regard to the Sequence of time, 
spoke first of the one event and then of the other. The first con- 
clusion is inadmissible for this reason, that the disciples had made 
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inquiry regarding the time of the destruction of the temple then 
visibly before them. If the Lord, in His answer to this ques- 
tion, by making mention of the Bdédruypa 7. ép. éords ev tére 
dyi, had no thought of this temple, but only of the térros dryeos 
of the future, the temple of the Christian church, then by the use 
of words which the disciples. could not otherwise understand than 
of the laying waste and the desolation of the earthly sanctuary 
He would have confirmed them in their error. The second con- 
clusion is out of harmony with the whole course of thought in the 
discourse. Besides, both of them are decidedly opposed by this, 
that the Lord, after setting forth all the events which precede and 
open the way for His wapoveia and the end of the world, says to 
the disciples, “ When ye see all these things, know that it is near, 
even at the doors” (Matt. xxiv. 33), and solemnly adds, “ This 
yeved,” i.e. the generation then living, “ shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled” (ver. 34). Since the wdvta raira in ver. 33 
comprehends all that goes before the wapoveia, all the events men- 
tioned in vers. 15-28, or rather in vers. 5-28, it must be taken 
also in the same sense in ver. 34. If, therefore, the contempo- 
raries of Jesus and His disciples—for we can understand nothing 
else by 4) yeved: a’ty—must live to see all these events, then must 
they have had a commencement before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and though not perfectly, yet in the small beginnings, which 
like a germ comprehended in them the completion. Hence it is 
beyond a doubt that the Lord speaks of the judgment upon Jern- 
salem and the Jewish temple as the beginning of His mapovala 
and of the ovvtédea Tod ai@vos, not merely as a pre-intimation 
of them, but as an actual commencement of His coming to judg- 
ment, which continues during the centuries of the spread of the 
gospel over the earth; and when the gospel shall be preached tw 
all nations, then the season and the hour kept in His own power 
by the Father shall reach its completion in the émiavela ris 
Tapovalas avtod (2 Thess. ii. 8) to judge the world.! According 

1This view of the parousia of Christ has been controverted by Dr. A. 
Christiani in his Bemerkungen zur Auslegung der Apocalypse mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf die chiliastische Frage (Riga 1868, p. 21),—only, however, thus, that 
notwithstanding the remark, ‘‘ Since the words ravra raira, Matt. xxiv. 34, 
plainly refer back to ver. 33, they cannot in the one place signify more than 
in the other,” he yet refers these words in ver. 34 to the event of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, because the contemporaries of Jesus in reality lived to see 
it; thus giving to them, as they occur in ver. 34, a much more limited sense 
than that which they have in ver. 33. 
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to this view, Christ, in His discourse, interpreted the prophecy of 
Daniel, ch. xi., of the abomination of desolation which should 
come, and had come, upon Jerusalem and Judah by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, as a type of the desolation of the sanctuary and of 
the people of God in the last time, wholly in the Sense of the 
prophecy, which in ver. 36 passes over from the typical enemy 
of the saints to the enemy of the people of God in the time of 
the end. 

Thus the supposition that Christ referred Dan. ix. 26 and 
27 to the overthrow of Jerusalem by the Romans loses all sup- 
port; and for the chronological reckoning of the seventy weeks of 
Daniel, no help is obtained from the New Testament. 

We have now to take into consideration the second view re- 
garding the historical reference of the seventy weeks prevailing 
in our time. The opponents of the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel generally are agreed in this (resting on the supposition 
that the prophecies of Daniel do not extend beyond the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes), that the destruction of this enemy of the 
Jews (Ant. Ep.), or the purification of the temple eccurring a few 
years earlier, forms the terminus ad quem of the seventy weeks, and 
that their duration is to be reckoned from the year 168 or 172 
z.c. back either to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 
or to the beginning of the Exile. Since now the seventy year- 
weeks or 490 years, reckoned from the year 168 or 172 B.c., would 
bring us to the year 658 or 662 B.c., ie. fifty-two or fifty-six years 
before the commencement of the Exile, and the terminus a quo 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of seventy years, a date from which cannot 
be reckoned any commencing period, they have for this reason 
sought to shorten the seventy weeks. Hitzig, Ewald, Wieseler, and 
others suppose that the first seven year-weeks (= forty-nine years) 
are not to be taken into the reckoning along with the sixty-two 
weeks, and that only sixty-two weeks = 434 years are to be counted 
to the year 175 (Ewald), or 172 (Hitzig), as the beginning of the 
last week filled up by the assanlt of Antiochus against Judaism. 
But this reckoning also brings us to the year 609 or 606 B.C., the 
beginning of the Exile, or three years further back. To date the 
sixty-two year-weeks from the commencement of the Exile, agrees 
altogether too little with the announcement that from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem 
during sixty-two weeks it shall be built, so that, of the most recent 
representatives of this view, no one any longer consents to hold 
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the seventy years of the exile for a time of the restoring and the 
building of Jerusalem. Thus Hitzig and Ewald openly declare 
that the reckoning is not correct, that the pseudo-Daniel has erred, 
and has assumed ten weeks, 7.e. seventy years, too many, either 
from ignorance of chronology, “or from a defect in thought, from 
an interpretation of a word of sacred Scripture, springing from cer- 
tain conditions received as holy and necessary, but not otherwise 
demonstrable” (Ewald, p. 425). By this change of the sixty-two 
weeks = 434 years into fifty-two weeks or 364 years, they reach 
from the year 174 to 538 B.c., the year of the overthrow of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus, by whom the word “to restore Jerusalem” was 
promulgated. To this the seven weeks (= forty-nine years) are 
again added in order to reach the year 588 or 587 B.c., the year 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, from which 
the year-weeks, shortened from seventy to sixty, are to be reckoned. 

This hypothesis needs no serious refutation, For a reckoning 
which places the first 7 weeks = 49 years aside, and then shortens 
the 62 weeks by 10 in order afterwards again to bring in the 7 
weeks, can make no pretence to the name of a “scientific explan- 
ation.” When Hitzig remarks (p. 170) “that the 7 weeks form 
the mpa@rov weddes in the (Daniel’s) reckoning, which the author 
must bring in; the whole theory of the 70 year-weeks demands 
the earlier commencement in the year 606 B.c.”—we may, indeed, 
with greater accuracy say that the mpatov yrebddos of the modern 
interpretation, which needs such exegetical art and critical violence 
in order to change the 70 and the 62 weeks into 60 and 52, arises 
out of the dogmatic supposition that the 70 weeks must end with 
the consecration of the temple under Antiochus, or with the death 
of this enemy of God. 

Among the opponents of the gennineness of the book this sup- 
position is a dogmatic axiom, to the force of which the words of 
Scripture must yield. But this supposition is adopted also by in- 
terpreters such as Hofmann, Reichel (die 70 Jahreswochen Dan. 
ix. 24-27, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, p. 785 ff.), Fries, and 
others, who recognise the genuineness of the book of Daniel, and 
liold the announcement of the angel in these verses to be a divine 
revelation. These interpreters have adopted this view for this 
reason, that in the description of the hostile prince who shall per- 
secute Israel and desecrate the sanctuary, and then come to his 
end with terror (vers. 26 and 27), they believe that they recognise 
again the image of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose enmity against 
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the people and the sanctuary of God is described, ch. viii. 9f., 
23f. It cannot, it is true, be denied that there is a certain degree 
of similarity between the two. If in vers. 26 and 27 it is said of 
the hostile prince that he shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, 
and put an end to the sacrifice and the meat-offering for half a 
week, then it is natural to think of the enemy of whom it is said : 
he “shall destroy the mighty and the holy people” (E. V. ch. viti. 
24), “and by him the daily sacrifice was taken away” (ch. vill. 
11), “and he shall take away the daily sacrifice” (ch. xi. 31), 
especially if, with Hofmann, we adopt the view (Schriftbew. ii. 2, 
p- 592) that between the expressions “ take away the daily sacri- 
fice” (WONT [YD], remove] O°), and “he shall cause the sacrifice 
and the oblation to cease” (77218 NI, naw), there “is no par- 
ticular distinction.”? But the predicate “particular” shows that 
Hofmann does not reject every distinction; and, indeed, there 
exists a not inconsiderable distinction ; for, as we have already 
remarked, 7257 denotes only that which is permanent in worship, 
as eg. the daily morning and evening sacrifice; while, on thie 
other hand, 70323 H2t denotes the whole series of sacrifices together. 
The making to cease of the bloody and the unbloody sacrifices ex- 
presses an altogether greater wickedness than the taking away of 
the daily sacrifice. This distinction is not set aside by a refer- 
ence to the clause DDwWD aysipy 23 oy (ver. 27) compared with 
ppv yapwA wh (ch. xi. 31). For the assertion that the article in 
novig yp (ch. xi. 31, “the abomination that maketh desolate”) 
denotes something of which Daniel had before this already heard, 
supplies no proof of this; but the article is simply to be accounted 
for from the placing over against one another of ‘nn and 
i"pW. Moreover the Dw /pYN is very different from the 
novo Dp RD OY. The being carried on the wings of idol- 
abominations is a much more comprehensive expression for the 
might and dominion of idol-abominations than the setting up of 
an idol-altar on Jehovah's altar of burnt-offering. 

As little can we (with Hofm., p. 590) perceive in the 833, 
closely connecting itself with ADW2 isp) (ver. 26), a reference to 
the divine judgment described in ch. viii, because the reference 


1 We confine ourselves here to what Hofm. in his Schriftbew. has brought 
forward in favour of this view, without going into the points which he has 
stated in his die 70 Wochen, u.s. w. p. 97, but has omitted in the Schriftbew., 


and can with reference to that earlier argumentation only refer for its refuta- 
tion to Kliefoth’s Daniel, p. 417 ff. 
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to the enemy of God spoken of in ch. vii. 8 and 24 is as natural, 
yea, even more so, when we observe that the enemy of God in 
ch. vii. is destroyed by a solemn judgment of God—a circum- 
stance which harmonizes much more with 48W2 ixXP than with 
12v J’ DEN2, which is said of the enemy described in ch. viii. Add 
to this that ie half-week during which the adversary shall (ch. 
ix, 27) carry on his work corresponds not to the 2300 Ts 
mornings (ch viii. 13), but, as Delitzsch acknowledges, to the 34 
times, ett vii. 25 and xii. 7, which 34 times, however, refer not to 
the period of persecution Tide Avdochins: but to that of Anti- 
christ. 

From all this it therefore follows, not that the prince who shall 
come, whose people shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, and 
who shall cause the sacrifice to cease, is Antiochus, who shall 
raise himself against the people of the saints, take away the “ con- 
tinuance” (=daily sacrifice), and cast down the place of the 
sanctuary (ch. viii. 11), but only that this wickedness of Antiochus 
shall constitute a type for the abomination of desolation which the 
hostile prince mentioned in this prophecy shall set up, till, like 
Pharaoh, he find his overthrow in the flood, and the desolation 
which he canses shall pour itself upon him like a flood. 

This interpretation of vers. 26 and 27 is not made doubtful also 
by referring to the words of 1 Macc. i. 54, @xodouncav Bdéruypa 
épnuocens ert Td Ovcvactyptov, as an evidence that at that time 
Dan. ix. 27 was regarded as a prophecy of the events then taking 
place (Hofm. Weiss. i. p. 309). For these words refer not to 
Dan. ix. 27, where the LXX. have Bddrvypya eonuccewr, but to 
Dan. xi. 11, where the singular @déAvypa gonuocews stands with 
the verb cat Secovar (LXX. for 33731), to which the dxodourjcerar 
visibly refers. 

If, therefore, the reference of vers. 26, 27 to the period of 
Antiochus’ persecution is exegetically untenable, then also, finally, 
it is completely disproved in the chronological reckoning of the 70 
weeks. Proceeding from the right supposition, that after the 70 
weeks, the fulfilling of all that was promised, the expiating and 
putting away of sin, and, along with that, the perfect working out 
of the divine plan of salvation for eternity, shall begin,—thus, that 
in ver. 24 the perfecting of the kingdom of God in glory 1s pro- 
phesied of,—Hofmann and his followers do not interpret the 7, 62, 
and 1 week which are mentioned in vers. 25-27 as a division of 
the 70 weeks, but they misplace the first-mentioned 7 weeks at the 
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end of the period consisting of 70 such weeks, and the following 
62+ 1 in the time reaching from the beginning of the Chaldean 
supremacy in the year 605 to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the year 164, which makes 441 years = 63 year-weeks; according 
to which, not only the end of the 62 -+1 weeks does not coincide 
with the end of the 70 weeks, but also the 7+ 62-+1 are to be 
regarded neither as identical with the 70 nor as following one 
another continuously in their order,—much more between the 63 
and the 7 weeks a wide blank space, which before the coming of 
the end cannot be measured, must lie, which is not even properly 
covered up, much less filled up, by the remark that “the unfolding 
of the 70 proceeds backwards.” For by this reckoning 7+ 62+1 
are not an unfolding of the 70, and are not equal to 70, but would 
be equal to 62 + 1+ some unknown intervening period + 7 weeks. 
This were an impossibility which the representatives of this inter- 
pretation of the angel’s communication do not, it is true, accept, 
but seek to set aside, by explaining the 7 weeks as periods formed 
of 7 times 7, or jubilee-year periods, and, on the contrary, the 
62 + 1 of seven-year times or Sabbath-periods. 

This strange interpretation of the angel’s words, according to 
which not only must the succession of the periods given in the text 
be transposed, the first 7 weeks being placed last, but also the word 
o'yay in the passages immediately following one another must first 
denote jubilee (49 year) periods, then also Sabbath-year (7 year) 
periods, is not made plain by saying that “the end of the 62+1 
week is the judgment of wrath against the persecutor, thus only 
the remote making possible the salvation; but the end of the 70 
weeks is, according to ver. 24, the final salvation, and fulfilling of 
the prophecy and consecration of the Most Holy—thus the end of 
the 62 +1 and of the 70 does not take place at the same time;”’ 
and— if the end of the two took place at the same time, what kind 
of miserable consolation would this be for Daniel, in answer to his 
prayer, to be told that Jerusalem within the 70 weeks would in 
troublous times again arise, thus only arise amid destitution!” (Del. 
p- 284). For the prophecy would furnish but miserable consolation 
only in this case, if it consisted merely of the contents of vers. 258, 
26, and 27,—if it said nothing more than this, that Jerusalem should 
be built again within the 70 weeks in troublous times, and then 
finally would again be laid waste. But the other remark, that the 
judgment of wrath against the destroyer forms only the remote 
making possible of the salvation, and is separated from the final 
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deliverance or the completion of salvation by a long intervening 
period, stands in contradiction to the prophecy in oe vii. and ta 
the whole teaching of Scripture, according to which the destruction 
of the arch-enemy (Antichrist) and the setting up of the kingdom 
of glory are bronght about by one act of Gudement. 

In the most recent discussion of this prophecy, Hofmann 
(Schriftbew. ii, 2, p. 585 ff., 2 Aufl.) has presented the following 
positive arguments for the interpretation and reckoning of the 
period of time in question. The message of the angel in vers. 
25-27 consists of three parts: (1) A statement of how many hep- 
tades shall be betwecn the going forth of the command to rebuild 
Jerusalem and a Maschiach Nagid; (2) the mentioning of that 
which constitutes the contents of sixty-two of these periods; (3) the 
prediction of what shall happen with the close of the latter of these 
times. In the first of these parts, 127 with the following infinitive, 
which denotes a human action, is to be taken in the sense of com- 
mandment, as that word of Cyrus prophesied of Isa. xliv. 28, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem is to be interpreted as in this 
passage of Isaiah, or in Jeremiah’s prophecy to the samme import, 
and not as if afterwards a second rebuilding of Jerusalem amid the 
difficulty and oppression of the times is predicted; then will the 
sixty-two heptades remain separated from the seven, and not sixty- 
nine of these, but only seven, be reckoned between the going forth 
of the command to build Jerusalem again and the Maschiach Nagid, 
since in ver. 26 mention is made not of that which is to be expected 
on the other side of the sixty-nine, but of the sixty-two times; 
finally, the contents of the seven times are sufficiently denoted by 
, their commencement and their termination, and will remain without 
being confounded with the building up of Jerusalem in troublous 
times, afterwards described. 

All these statements of Hofmann are correct, and they agree 
with onr interpretation of these verses, but they contain no proof 
that the sixty-two weeks are to be placed after the seven, and that 
they are of a different extent from these. The proof for this is 
first presented in the conclusion derived from these statements (on 
the ground of the correct supposition that by Maschiach Nagid not 
Cyrus, but the Messias, is to be understood), that because the first 
of these passages (ver. 25a) does not say of a part of these times 
what may be its contents, but much rather points out which part 
of them lies between the two events in the great future of Israel, 
and consequently separates them from one another, that on this 
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account these events belong to the end of the present course of the 
world, in which Israel hoped, and obviously the seven times shall 
constitute the end of the period consisting of seven such times. 
This argument thus founds itself on the circumstance that the 
appearing of the Afaschiach Nagid which concludes the seven 
weeks, and separates them from the sixty-two weeks which follow, 
is not to be understood of the appearance of Christ in the flesh, 
but of His return in glory for the completion of the kingdom 
which was hoped for in consequence of the restoration of Jeru- 
salem, prophesied of by Isaiah (e.g. ch. lv. 3, 4) and Jeremiah (e.g. 
ch. xxx. 9). Dut we could speak of these deductions as valid only 
if Isaiah and Jeremiah had prophesied only of the appearance of 
the Messias in glory, with the exclusion of His coming in the flesh. 
But since this is not the case—much rather, on the one side, Hof- 
mann himself says the 1) vind 137 may be taken for a prediction, 
as that Isa. sliv. 28, of Cyrus—but Cyrus shall not build the Jeru- 
salem of the millennial kingdom, but the Jerusalem with its temple 
which was destroyed by the Chaldeans—and, on the other hand, 
here first, if not alone, in the prophecies ch. xxv. and xxix., by 
which Daniel was led to pray, Jeremiah has predicted the return 
of Israel from exile after the expiry of the seventy years as the 
beginning of the working out of the divine counsel of salvation 
towards Israel,—therefore Daniel also conld not understand the 
ss) awind 125 otherwise than of the restoration of Jerusalem after 
the seventy years of the Babylonish exile. The remark also, that 
nothing is said of the contents of the seven weeks, warrants us 
in no respect to seek their contents in the time of the millennial 
kingdom. The absence of any mention of the contents of the 
seven weeks is simply and sufficiently accounted for from the 
circumstance, as we have already (p. 375) shown, that Daniel had 
already given the needed information (ch. viii.) regarding this time, 
regarding the time from the end of the Exile to the appearance of 
Christ. Still less can the conclusion be drawn, from the cireum- 
stance that the building in the sixty-two weeks is designated as one 
talling in troublous times, that the restoration and the building of 
Jerusalem in the seven weeks shall be a building in glory. The 
nina avn? (to restore and to build, ver. 25a) does not form a contrast 
to the DAA pisd Anan ren (= ELV. shall be built again, and the 
wall even in troublous times, ver. 250), but it is only more indefinite, 
for the circumstances of the building are not particularly stated, 
Finally, the circumstance also, that after the sixty-two heptudes a 
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new devastation of the holy city is placed in view, cannot influence 
us to escape from the idea of the second coming of Christ in the 
last time along with the building of Jernsalem during the seven 
heptades, since it was even revealed to the prophet that not merely 
would a cruel enemy of the saints of God (in Antiochus Epiphanes) 
arise out of the third world-kingdom, but also that a yet greater 
enemy would arise out of the fourth, an enemy who would perish 
in the burning fire (ch. vii. 12, 26f.) in the judgment of the world 
immediately before the setting up of the kingdom of glory. 

Thus neither the placing of the contents of the seven weeks in 
the eschatological future, nor yet the placing of these weeks at the 
beginning instead of at the end of the three periods of time which 
are distinguished in vers. 25-27, is established by these arguments. 
This Fries (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. iv. p. 254 ff.) has observed, 
and rightly remarked, that the effort to interpret the events an- 
nounced in ver. 26 f. of the tyranny of Antiochus, and to make 
this epoch coincide with the close of the sixty-two year-weeks in 
the chronological reckoning, cannot but lead to the mistake of in- 
cluding the years of Babylon in the seventy year-weeks—a mistake 
which is met by three rocks, against which every attempt of this 
kind must be shattered. (1) There is the objection that it is im- 
possible that the times of the destruction and the desolation of 
Jerusalem could be conceived of under the same character as the 
times of its restoration, and be represented from the same point of 
view ; (2) the inexplicable inconsequence which immediately arises, 
if in the seventy year-weeks, including the last restoration of Israel, 
the Babylonish but not also the Romish exile were comprehended ; 
(3) the scarcely credible supposition that the message of the angel 
sent to Daniel was to correct that earlier divine word which was 
given by Jeremiah, and to make known that not simply seventy 
years, but rather seventy year-weeks, are meant. Of this latter 
supposition we have already (p. 323) shown that it has not a single 
point of support in the text. 

In order to avoid these three rocks, Fries advances the opinion 
that the three portions into which the seventy year-weeks are 
divided, are each by itself separately to be reckoned chronologically, 
and that they forma connected whole, not in a chronological, but 
in a historico-pragmatical sense, “as the whole of all the times of 
the positive continuance of the theocracy in the Holy Land lying 
between the liberation from Babylonish exile and the completion 
of the historical kingdom of Israel” (p. 258); and, indeed, so that 
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the seven year-weeks, ver. 25a, form the last part of the seventy 
year-weeks, or, what is the same, the jubilee-period of the millen- 
nial kingdom, and the sixty-two year-weeks, ver. 26a, represent the 
period of the restoration of Israel after its liberation from Babylon 
and before its overthrow by the Romans—reckoned according to 
the average of the points of commencement and termination, 
according to which, from the reckoning 536 (edict of Cyrns), 
457 (return of Ezra), and 410 (termination by the restoration), 
we obtain for the epoch of the restoration the mean year 467 
B.c.; and for the crisis of subjection to the Roman power a.v.c. 
691 (the overthrow of Jerusalem by Pompey), 714 (the appoint- 
ment of Herod as king of the Jews), and 759 (the first Roman 
procurator in Palestine), we obtain the mean year 721 a.v.c.= 
33 B.c., and the difference of these mean numbers, 467 and 33, 
amounts exactly to 434 years = 62 year-weeks. The period de- 
scribed in ver. 26 thus reaches from the beginnings of the sub- 
jection of Israel under the Roman world-kingdom to the expiry of 
the time of the diaspora of Israel, and the separate year-week, 
ver. 27, compreliends the period of the final trial of the people of 
God, and reaches from the bringing back of Israel to the de- 
struction of Antichrist (pp. 261-266). 

Against this new attempt to solve the mystery of the seventy 
weeks, Hofmann, in Schriftbew. ii. 2, p. 594, raises the objection, 
“that in ver. 26 a period must be described which belongs to the 
past, and in ver. 27, on the contrary, another which belongs to 
the time of the end; this makes the indissoluble connection which 
exists between tne contents of the two verses absolutely impossible.” 
In this he is perfectly right. The close connection between these 
two verses makes it certainly impossible to interpose an empty 
space of time between the cutting off of the Anointed, by which 
Fries understands the dispersion of Israel among the heathen in 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the coming of 
Antichrist, a space which would amount to 1800 years. But in 
opposition to this hypothesis we must also further remark, (1) that 
Fries has not justified the placing of the first portion of the 
seventy year-weeks (z.e. the seven weeks) at the end,—he has not 
removed the obstacles standing against this arbitrary supposition, 
for his interpretation of the words 2 Mvia TY, “till Messias the 
prince shall be,” is verbally impossible, since, if Nagid is a predi- 
cate, then the verb Ay could not be wanting ; (2) that the inter- 
pretation of the Mv MS of the abolition of the old theocracy, and 
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of the dispersion of the Jews abandoned by God among the 
heathen, needs no serious refutation, but with this interpretation 
the whole hypothesis stands or falls. Finally, (3) the supposition 
requires that the sixty-two weeks must be chronologically reckoned 
as year-weeks; the seven weeks, on the contrary, must be inter- 
preted mystically as jubilee-periods, and the one week as a period 
of time of indefinite duration; a freak of arbitrariness exceeding 
all measnre, whicli can no longer be spoken of as scripture 
interpretation. 

Over against such arbitrary hypotheses, we can regard it as 
only an advance on the way toward a right understanding of this 
prophecy, that Hofmann (p. 594) closes his most recent investi- 
gations into this question with the following remarks :—“ On the 
contrary, I always find that the indefiniteness of the expression 
ynaw, which denotes a period in some way divided into sevens, 
leaves room for the possibility of comprehending together the 
sixty-three and the seven weeks in one period of seventy, as its 
beginning and itsend. . . . What was the extent of the units of 
which the seventy times consist, the expression ¥32¥ did not inform 
Daniel : he could only conjecture it.” This facilitates the adoption 
of the symbolical interpretation of the numbers, which, after the 
example of Leyrer and Kliefoth, we regard as the only possible 
one, because it does not necessitate our changing the seventy years 
of the exile into years of the restoration of Jerusalem, and placing 
the seven weeks, which the text presents as the first period of the 
seventy weeks, last. 

The symbolical interpretation of the seventy O'Y2¥ and their 
divisions is supported by the following considerations :—(1) By the 
double circumstance, that on the one side all the explanations of 
them as year-weeks necessitate an explanation of the angel’s mes- 
sage which is justified neither by the words nor by the succession 
of the statements, and do violence to the text, without obtaining 
a natural progress of thought, and on the other side all attempts 
to reckon these year-weeks chronologically show themselves to be 
insufficient and impossible. (2) The same conclusion is sustained 
by the choice of the word 383¥ for the definition of the whole 
epoch and its separate periods; for this word only denotes a space 
of time measured by sevens, but indicates nothing as to the dura- 
tion of these sevens. Since Daniel in ch. viii. 14 and xii. 11 
uses a chronologically definite measure of time (evening-mornings, 
days), we must conclude from the choice of the expressions, seven, 
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seven times (as in ch. vii. 25 and xii. 7 of the like expression, 
times), which cannot be reckoned chronologically, that the period 
for the perfecting of the people and the kingdom of God was not 
to be chronologically defined, but only noted as a divinely appointed 
period measured by sevens. “They are sevens, of that there is no 
doubt; but the measure of the unit is not given:” thus Lammert 
remarks (Zur Revision der bibl. Zahlensymb. in den Jahrbb. f. D. 
Theol. ix. 1). He further says: “If the great difficulty of taking 
these numbers chronologically does not of itself urge to their 
symbolical interpretation, then we should be led to this by the 
disagreement existing between Gabriel’s answer (ver. 22) and 
Daniel’s question (ver. 2). To his human inquiries regarding the 
end of the Babylonish exile, Daniel receives not a human but a 
divine answer, in which the seventy years of Jeremiah are reckoned 
as sevens, and it is indicated that the full close of the history of 
redemption shiall only be reached after a long succession of periods 
of development.” 

By the definition of these periods according to a symbolical 
measure of time, the reckoning of the actual duration of the 
periods named is withdrawn beyond the reach of our human re- 
search, and the definition of the days and hours of the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God down to its consummation is reserved 
for God, the Governor of the world and the Ruler of human 
history; yet by the announcement of the development in its 
principal stadia, according to a measure fixed by God, the strong 
consolation is afforded of knowing that the fortunes of His 
people are in His hands, and that no hostile power will rule over 
them one hour longer than God the Lord thinks fit to afford time 
and space, in regard to the enemy for his unfolding and ripening 
for the judgment, and in regard to the saints for the purifying and 
the confirmation of their faith for the eternal life in His kingdom 
according to His wisdom and righteousness. 

The prophecy, in that it thus announces the times of the de- 
velopment of the future consummation of the kingdom of God 
and of this world according to a measure that is symbolical and 
not chronological, does not in the least degree lose its character as 
a revelation, but thereby first rightly proves its high origin as 
divine, and beyond the reach of human thought. For, as Leyrer 
(Herz.’s Realenc. xviii. p. 387) rightly remarks, “ should not He 
who as Creator has ordained all things according to measure and 
number, also as Governor of the world set higher measures and 
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bounds to the developments of history ? which are to be taken at 
one time as identical with earthly measures of time, which indeed 
the eventus often first teaches (e.g. the seventy years of the Baby- 
lonish exile, Dan. ix. 2), but at another time as symbolical, but 
yet so that ilie historical course holds and moves itself within the 
divinely measured sphere, as with the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
wherein, for the establishing of the faith of individuals and of 
the church, there lies the consolation, that all events even to the 
minutest, particularly also the times of war and of oppression, 
are graciously measured by God (Jer. v. 22; Job xxxviii. 11; 
Ps XCiiied fo). 

To give this consolation to the faithful is the object of this 
revelation, and that object it fully accomplishes. For the time 
and the hour of the consummation of the kingdom of God it 
belongs not to us to know. What the Lord said to His disciples 
(Acts i. 7) before His ascension, in answer to their question as to 
the time of the setting up of the kingdom of Israel—It belongs 
not to you to know ypdvous 7} kaipovs ods 6 watip Cero ev rH idia 
éfovoia”—that He says not only to the twelve apostles, but to the 
whole Christian world. That the reason for this answer is to be 
sought not merely in the existing condition of the disciples at the 
time He uttered it, but in this, that the time and the hour of the 
appearance of the Lord for the judgment of the world and the 
completion of His kingdom in glory are not to be announced 
beforehand to men, is clear from the circumstance that Christ in 
the eschatological discourse (Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32) de- 
elares generally, “ Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” According to this, 
God, the Creator and Ruler of the world, has kept in His own 
power the determination of the time and the hour of the consum- 
mation of the world, so that we may not expect an announcement 
of it beforehand in the Scripture. What has been advanced in 


1 Auberlen, notwithstanding that he interprets the seventy n'yays chrono- 


logically as year-weeks, does not yet altogether misapprehend the symbolical 
character of this definition of time, but rightly remarks (p. 133f.), ‘‘The 
history of redemption is governed by these sacred numbers; they are like the 
simple foundation of the building, the skeleton in its organism. These are not 
only outward indications of time, but also indications of nature and essence.” 
What he indeed says regarding the symbolical meaning of the seventy weeks 
and their divisions, depends on his erroneons interpretation of the prophecy of 
the appearance of Christ in the flesh, and is not consistent with itself. 
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opposition to this view for the justifying of the chronological 
interpretation of Danicl’s prophecy of seventy weeks, and similar 
prophecies (cf. e.g. Hengstb. Christol. iii. 1, p. 202 ff.), cannot be 
regarded as valid proof. If Bengel, in Ordo Temporum, p. 259, 
2d ed., remarks with reference to Mark xiii. 32: “ Negatur previa 
scientia, pro ipso duntaxat presenti sermonis tempore, ante pas- 
sionem et glorificationem Jesu. Non disit, nemo sctet, sed: nemo 
scit. Ipse jam, jamque, sciturus erat: et quume scientiam diet et 
hore nactus fuit, ipsius erat, scientiam dare, cut vellet et quando 
vellet,"—so no one can certainly dispute a priori the conclusion 
“ Ipse jam,” etc., drawn from the correct statements preceding, 
but also every one will confess that the statement “ Jpsius erat,” 
ete., cannot prove it to be a fact that Jesus, after His glorification, 
revealed to Join in Patmos the time and the hour of His return 
for the final judgment. Bengel’s attempt to interpret the pro- 
phetical numbers of the Apocalypse chronologically, and accord- 
ingly to reckon the year of the coming again of our Lord, has 
altogether failed, as all modern scientific interpreters have acknow- 
ledged. So also fails the attempt which has been made to conclude 
from what Christ has said regarding the day of His mapovaia, that 
the Scripture can have no chronologically defined prophecies, while 
yet Christ Himself prophesied His resurrection after three days. 


CHAP. X.-XII. THE REVELATION REGARDING THE AFFLICTION OF 
THE PEOPLE OF GOD ON THE PART OF THE RULERS OF THE 
WORLD TILL THE CONSUMMATION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


In the third year of the reign of Cyrns, Daniel received the 
last revelation regarding the future of his people, which gives a 
fuller unfolding of the hostile attitude of the world-power toward 
the people and the kingdom of God from the time of the Persian 
dominion to the end of the days, as well as regarding the powerful 
protection which the covenant people shall experience amid the 
severe oppressions they would be exposed to for their purification. 
This revelation connects itself, both as to its contents and form, so 
closely with ch. vili., that it is to be viewed as a further unfolding 
of that prophecy, and serves for the illustration and bon kemetion 
of that which was announced to the prophet shortly before the 
destruction of the Chaldean world-kingdom regarding the world- 
kingdoms that were to follow, and their relation to the theocracy. 
Tt consists of three parts :—(1.) There is the description of the 
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appearance of God as to its nature, the impression it produced on 
the prophet, and its object (ch. x. 1-xi. 2a). (2.) The unveiling 
of the future, in brief statements regarding the relation of the 
Persian and the Javanic world-kingdoms to Israel, and in more 
comprehensive descriptions of the wars of the kings of the north 
and the south for the supremacy, with the hostilities thence arising 
against the kingdom of God—hostilities which aim at its destruc- 
tion, but which, because of the powerful succour which is rendered 
to Israel by Michael the angel-prince, shall come to an end in the 
destruction of the enemy of God and the final salvation of the 
people of God (ch. xi. 2b-xii. 3). (3.) This revelation concludes 
with the definition of the duration of the time of oppression, and 
with the command given to Daniel to seal up the words, together 
with the prophecy, till the time of the end, and to rest till the end 
come: “For thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days” (ch. xii. 4-13). 

If we attentively examine first of all the form of this revela- 
tion, namely, the manifestation of God, by which there is given to 
Daniel the understanding of the events of the future (ch. x. 14, 
cf. ch. xi. and xii.), this revelation will be found to be distin- 
guished from all the others in this, that it is communicated partly 
by supernatural illumination for the interpretation of the dream- 
vision, partly by visions, partly by the appearance of angels. 
Auberlen (d. Proph. Dan. p. 911.) has already referred to this 
distinction, and therein has fonnd a beautiful and noteworthy pro- 
gression, namely, that the one revelation always prepares the way, 
in a material and formal respect, for that which follows, from 
which we may see how God gradually prepared the prophet for 
the reception of still more definite disclosures. “ First Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreams, and Daniel simply interprets (ch. ii. and iv.) ; 
afterwards Daniel himself has a dream, but as yet it is only as a 
vision in a dream of the night (ch. vii. 1, 2); then follows a vision 
in a waking state (ch. viii. 1-3) ; and finally, in the last two revela- 
tions (ch. ix. and x.-xii.), when Daniel, now a feeble, trembling (?) 
old man (ch. x. 8 ff.), is already almost transplanted out of this 
world—now the ecstatic state seems to be no longer necessary for 
him. Now in his usual state he sees and hears angels speak like 
men, while his companions do not see the appearances from the 
higher world, and are only overwhelmed with terror, like those who 
accompanied Pau] to Damascus (ch. ix. 20 ff., x. 4 ff., cf. Acts of 
Ap. ix. 7).” It is true, indeed, that, as Aub. remarks, there is a 
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progression from interpreting of dreams to the receiving of visions 
in dreams and in the waking state, but by this reference neither 
are the actual contents of the revelation given in different forms 
perfectly comprehended, nor still Jess is the meaning of the differ- 
ence made clear. Auberlen, in thus representing the distinction, 
has left out of view the circumstance, that the visions in ch, vii. 
and viii. are also interpreted to Daniel by an angel; moreover, 
that the revelation in ch. viii. does not merely consist of a vision, 
in which Daniel sees the destruction of the Persian world-king- 
dom by the Javanic under the figure of a he-goat casting down 
the ram, but that Daniel, after this vision, also hears an angel 
speak, and a voice comes to him from above the waters of the Ulai 
which commands the angel Gabriel to explain the vision to the 
seer (ch. viii. 13 ff.), and that this second part of that revelation 
has a great likeness to that in ch. x.-xii.; finally, that the same 
angel Gabriel again appears in ch. ix., and brings to Daniel the 
revelation regarding the seventy weeks (ch. ix. 24-27). But as to 
the interpretation of these revelations given in different forms, 
this difference is conditioned partly by the subjective relations 
sustained by the recipients to God, while, on the other hand, the 
form is in the most intimate manner connected with the contents 
of the revelation, and indeed in a way wholly different and much 
deeper than Auberlen thinks, if he therein sees only the material 
progression to greater speciality in the prophecy. 

To comprehend the meaning of the divine revelation in ch. 
x.-xii., we must examine more closely the resemblance which it 
presents to ch. vii, 13-19. As in the vision ch. viii., which points 
to the oppression of the time of the end (ch. viii. 17, 19), Daniel 
heard a voice from the Ulai (ch. viii. 16), so in ch. x. and xii. the 
personage from whom that voice proceeded appears within the 
circle of Daniel]’s vision, and announces to him what shall happen 
to his people DY NonNa (ch. x. 14). This celestial person ap- 
pears to him in such awful divine majesty, that he falls to the 
ground on hearing his voice, as already in ch. vii}. 17 ff. on hearing 
his voice and message, so that he feared he should perish; and it 
was only by repeated snpernatural consolation and strengthening 
that he was able to stand erect again, and was made capable of 
hearing the revelation. The heavenly being who appears to him 
resembles in appearance the glory of Jehovah which Ezekiel had 
seen by the river Chaboras (Chebar) ; and this appearance of the 
man clothed in linen prepared the contents of his revelation, for 
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God so manifested Himself to Daniel (as He will approve Him- 
self to His people in the times of the future great tribulation) as 
He who in judgment and in righteousness rules the affairs of the 
world-kingdoms and of the kingdom of God, and conducts them 
to the issues foreseen; so that the effect of His appearance on 
Daniel formed a pre-intimation and a pledge of that which would 
happen to the people of Daniel in the futnre. As Daniel was 
thrown to the ground by the divine majesty of the man clothed in 
linen, but was raised up again by a supernatural hand, so shall 
the people of God be thrown to the ground by the fearfal judy- 
ments that shall pass over them, but shall again be raised up by 
the all-powerful help of their God and His angel-prince Michael, 
and shall be strengthened to endure the tribulation. According to 
this, the very appearance of God has prophetic significance ; and 
the reason why this last vision is communicated to Daniel neither 
by a vision nor by angels, but by a majestic Theophany, does not 
lie in the more definite disclosures which should be given to him 
regarding the future, but only in this, that the revelation, as is 
mentioned in the superscription, ch. x. 1, places in view the Ndy 
212 Navi (ch. x. 1). 

Of this oppression, that spoken of in ch. vili., which should 
come upon the people of God from the fierce and cunning king 
seen as a little horn, forms a type; therefore Daniel hears the voice 
from the waters of the Ulai. That which is there briefly indicated, 
is in ch. x.—xti. further extended and completed. In regard to the 
definiteness of the prediction, the revelation in ch. x.—xii. does not 
go beyond that in ch. vili.; but it does so with respect to the de- 
tailed description found im it of the wars of the world-rulers against 
one another and against the people of God, as well as in this, that 
it opens a glimpse into the spirit-world, and gives disclosures re- 
garding the unseen spiritual powers who mingle in the history of 
nations. But over these powers God the Lord exercises dominion, 
and helps His people to obtain a victory over all their enemies. 
To reveal this, and in actual fact to attest it to the prophet, and 
through him to the church of God of all times, is the object of the 
Theophany, which is circumstantially described in ch, x. for the 
sake of its prophetical character. 


Chap. x.-xi. 2a. The Theophany. 


Ch. x. 1-3. The introduction to the following manifestation of God. 
Ver. 1. This verse is to be regarded as an inscription or general 
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statement of the substance of it. Therefore Daniel speaks of 
himself in the third person, as in ch. vii. 1, and in the historical 
portions ch. ivi. The definition of the time, “In the first year 
of Cores (Cyrus) king of Persia,” refers us back to ch. 1. 21, but 
it does not, as has been there already remarked, stand in contra- 
diction to the first year of Cyrus named there. 131 is the following 
revelation, which was communicated to the prophet not by a vision 
(iin), but by a manifestation of God (M872), and was given in the 
form of simple human discourse. The remark regarding Daniel, 
“ whose name was Belteshazzar,” is designed only to make it obvious 
that the Daniel of the third year of Cyrus was the same whio was 
carried to Babylon in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar (seventy- 
two years before). To the question why Daniel did not return to 
his native land in the first year of Cyrus, which Hitzig has thus 
formulated for the purpose of framing an argument against the 
genuineness of this prophecy —“ How could he, who was a pattern 
of piety (ch. i. 8, Ezek. xiv. 14), so disregard the opportunity that 
was offered and the summons of Isaiah (ch. xlviii. 20, lii. 11 ff.) as 
if he stood on the side of those who forgot the holy mountain?” 
(Isa. lxv. 11)—the supposition of his advanced old age (Hiv.) is no 
sufficient answer. For, on the contrary, Hitzig has rightly replied 
that old men also, such as had even seen the former temple, had 
returned home (Ezra iii. 12), and Daniel was not so infirm as to 
be unable for the journey. The correct answer is rather this, 
that Daniel, because divine revelations had been communicated to 
him, had obtained a position at the court of the world-rulers in 
which he was able to do much for the good of his people, and 
might not, without a special divine injunction, leave this place; 
that he thus, not from indifference toward the holy mountain or 
from neglect of the injunctions to flee from Babylon (Isa. xlviii. 20, 
lii. 11 ff.), but from obedience to God, and for the furtherance of 
the cause of His kingdom, remained at his post till the Lord His 
God should call him away from it. 

In the second hemistich the contents of this new divine reve- 
lation are characterized. 7337 with the article points back to 
“D1 in the first half of the verse. Of this “word” Daniel says 


betrays his standpoint, namely, the time when “the thing” was 
realized, for Daniel could not say this before it happened. But 
this objection supposes that the author was a lying prophet, who 
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spoke from his own heart (Jer. xxix. 8,15). But if Daniel had 
actually received a “word” from God, he could before its fulfil- 
ment testify its truth. The testimony to the truth of the word 
here indicates, as it does in ch. viii. 26 in the mouth of the angel, 
that the word of God now communicated to the prophet contained 
things which it would be difficult for the human heart to believe. 
The second predicate 273 S2¥ shows in what respect this isso. For 
that these words do not, with the LXX. and Aquil., refer to what 
follows is obvious, as is acknowledged by all modern interpreters. 
NI¥, warfare, military service, then the difficulty of this service, and 
figuratively difficulty, afflictions of life, Job vii. 1, x. 17, and also 
here. “ The word is, z.e. concerns, has as its contents, reat afflic- 
tions” [E.V. “ the time appointed was long”. 

In the last clause of this verse j'3 and 3°3 are not the impera- 
tive (v. Lengerke), because a summouis to give heed, or understand, 
would not be here in place. 12°23 is a substantive, and the throw- 
ing of the accent on the penultima is occasioned by the accented {> 
which follows. [2 is the 3d pers. perf., not the infinitive (Hiv.). 
Understanding was to him 77a, by that which was seen, i.e. by 
the appearance described in vers, 5 ff. N23 cannot at all be 
referred (Klief.) to the earlier prophecies of ch. viii. 7,9. The 
statement in these two passages serves for the confirmation of that 
which was said regarding the contents of the word from God, and 
stands in relation to ch. viii. 27, where Daniel was troubled because 
no one understood the vision. He was helped out of this state of 
non-understanding by the following revelation, cf. ver. 14. But 
the objection that it cannot be here said that Daniel understood 
the word, because he himself, ch. xii. 8, says that he did not under- 
stand it, has been disposed of by Kliefoth, who justly remarks that 
the non-understanding in ch. xii. 8 regards a single point, namely, 
the duration of the affliction, regarding which, however, disclosures 
are given to the prophet in ch. xii. 10f. The translation: “he 
heard the word, and understood the vision” (Kran.), is set aside 
by this circumstance, that it takes j'2 in a different sense from 7P2, 
contrary to the parallelism of the passages. 

Vers. 2, 3 introduce the following revelation by a statement of 
the occasion of it. O77 5°D'3 refers back to the date nained in ver. 
1. The 0% after D'Y2Y does not serve to designate the three weeks 
as common day-weeks, in contrast to the O'v2¥ of ch. ix. 24 ff., but 
is an accusative subordinated to the definition of time whicli ex- 
presses the idea of continuance: three weeks long, or tliree whole 
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weeks, as Gen. xli. 1; cf. Gesen. Gramm. § 118, 3. For three 
weeks Daniel mourned and fasted, z.e. abstained from the usual 
food. nition pnd, precious food, delicacies; but Hiv., v. Leng., 
Manr., Hitz., and Kran. interpret it of leavened bread, so called 
in contrast to the unleavened paschal bread, the bread of affliction 
(Deut. xvi. 8). But this contrast is not well founded, for the i829 
(unleavened cakes) of the passover was not (notwithstanding Deut. 
xvi. 8) bread of sorrow, but pure, holy bread, which Daniel did not 
eat, in opposition to the law, for three weeks. nn? is not to be 
limited to bread in its narrower sense, but denotes food generally. 
Flesh and wine are festival food, Isa. xxii. 13, Gen. xxvii. 25, which 
is not had every day. The anointing with oil was the sign of joy 
and of a joyous frame of mind, as with guests at a banquet, Amos 
vi. 6, and was intermitted in the time of sorrow; cf. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
Fasting, as an abstaining from the better sustenance of common 
life, was the outward sign of sorrow of soul. 

According to ver. 4, Daniel mourned and fasted in the first 
month of the year, the month in the middle of which the paschal 
feast was kept, in which Israel celebrated their deliverance from 
their state of slavery in Egypt and their advancement to be the 
people of God, and were joyful before their God. On the 24th 
day of this month occurred the Theophany (ver. 4 ff.), with which, 
however, his fasting came to an end. According to this, it appears 
that he fasted from the third to the twenty-third of the month 
Nisan ; thus it began immediately after the feast of the new moon, 
which was kept for two days (cf. 1 Sam. xx. 18 f., 27, 34 with vi. 
29, 11,19). Thus Hiv. and Hitzig conclude; while vy. Leng. and 
Maurer argue, from ver. 13, that between the time of fasting and 
the appearance of the angel an interval elapsed, consequently that 
Daniel fasted from the first to the twenty-first of the month Nisan. 
But from ver. 13 nothing further follows than that the angel was 
detained twenty-one days; so that the question as to the beginning 
and the end of the fast is not certainly answered from the text, and, 
as being irrelevant to the matter, it can remain undecided. More 
important is the question as to the cause of such long-continued 
great sorrow, which is not answered by the remark that he was thus 
prepared for receiving a divine revelation. According to ver. 12, 
Daniel sought 14, i.e. understanding as to the state of the matter, 
or regarding the future of his people, which filled him with concern. 
The word about the restoration of Jerusalem which he had received 
through the angel Gabriel in the first year of Darius (ch. ix.) had 
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come to pass since that revelation in the first year of Cyrus, but 
had had only little effect on the religious lukewarmness of the 
majority of the people. Of the whole people only a very small 
portion had returned to the land of their fathers, and had begun, 
after restoring the altar of burnt-offering, to build the house of 
God in Jerusalem. But while the foundation of the new temple 
was laid, there mingled with the joyful shoutings of the people also 
the loud wailings of the old men who had seen the former temple 
in its glory, when they beheld this building undertaken amid cir- 
cumstances so depressing and sorrowful (Ezra iii.). In addition to 
this, the Samaritans immediately, when the Jewish rulers refused 
for conscience sake to permit them to take part with them in the 
building, sought, by means of influences used at the Persian court, 
to prevent the carrying on of the building (Ezra iv. 1-5). This 
sad state of matters could not but, at the beginning of the new year, 
fill the heart of Daniel with deep sorrow, and move him at the re- 
turn of the time of the passover to mourn in fasting and prayer 
over the delay of the salvation promised to his people, and to sup- 
plicate in behalf of Israel the pardon of their sins, and their 
deliverance out of the hand of their enemies. Therefore he 
mourned and fasted before and during the paschal days for three 
weeks, until on the twenty-fourth day of the month he received a 
revelation from God. 


Vers. 4-6. The Theophany.—On the day uamed Daniel found 
himself on the side (banks) of the river Hiddekel, ze. the Tigris 
(see under Gen. ii. 14), along with some who accompanied him 
(ver. 7); thus he was there in reality, and not merely in vision as 
at the Ulai, ch. viii.2. For what pnrpose he was there is not said. 
Here he saw a celestial being, whose form is described, vers. 5, 6. 
It was a man (748, one, not several) clothed in 03, ze. in a talar 
of shining white linen (regarding 0°02, see nnder Ezek. ix. 2), and 
his loins girt about with gold of Uphaz. 138 occurs nowhere else, 
except in Jer. x. 9: gold of Uphaz and silver of Tarshish, from 
which we must conclude that Uphaz is the name of a region, a 
country, probably only a dialectically different form for 2'8; the 
combination with the Sanser. vipdea = Hyphasis is, on the other 
hand, very far-fetched. 

Ver. 6. His body shone like MWh, i.e. the chrysolite of the 
Old and the topaz of the New Testament (see under Ezek. i. 16); 
his countenance had the appearance of lightning, his e)es as lamps 
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of fire, his arms and the place of his feet lke the sight of polished 
brass (ep, see under Ezek. i. 7). mids, place of the feet, does 
not stand for feet, but denotes that part of the human frame where 
the feet are; and the word indicates that not the feet alone, but 
the under parts of the body shone like burnished brass. The 
voice of his words, i.e. the sound of his speaking, was like jipn Sip, 
for which in Ezek. i. 24 non Sip (the voice of noise), and by 
nym bip (Ezek. i, 24) the noise of a host is denoted. 

This heavenly form has thus, it is true, the shining white talar 
common to the angel, Ezek. ix. 9, but all the other features, as 
here described—the shining of his body, the brightness of his 
countenance, his eyes like a lamp of fire, arms and feet like 
glistering brass, the sound of his speaking—all these point to the 
revelation of the Tin’ 7123, the glorious appearance of the Lord, 
Ezek. i., and teach us that the 8 seen by Daniel was no common 
angel-prince, but a manifestation of Jehovah, z.e. the Logos. This 
is placed beyond a doubt by a comparison with Rev. i. 13-15, 
where the form of the Son of man whom John saw walking in 
the midst of the seven golden candlesticks is described like the 
glorious appearance seen by Ezekiel and Daniel. 

The place where this heavenly being was, is not here specially 
stated. In ch. xi. 6 he appears hovering over the waters of the river, 
the Tigris. This agrees also with the verse before us, according to 
which Daniel, while standing on the banks of the river, on lifting up 
his eyes beheld the vision. Hence it further follows, that the Ms 
seen here by Daniel is the same heavenly being whiose voice he heard, 
ch. viii. 16, from the waters of the Ulai, without seeing his form. 

When now he whose voice Daniel heard from thence presents 
himself before him here on the Tigris in a majesty which human 
nature is not able to endure, and announces to him the future, 
and finally, ch. xit. 6 ff., with a solemn oath attests the comple- 
tion of the divine counsel, he thereby shows himself, as C. B. 
Michaelis ad Dan. p. 372, Schmieder in Gerlach’s Bibelw., and 
Ochler (Art. Afessias in Herz.’s Realenc. ix. p. 417) have acknow- 
ledged, to be the Angel of Jehovah xar’ eEoynv, as the “ Angel of 
His presence.” The combination of this angel with that in the 
form of a son of man appearing in the clouds (ch. vii. 18) is 
natural; and this combination is placed beyond a doubt by the 
comparison with Rev. i. 13, where John sees the glorified Christ, 
who is described by a name definitely referring to Dan. vii. 13, as 
Suotoy vie avOpwrov. 
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On the other hand, the opinion maintained to some extent 
among the Rabbis, which even Hengstenberg has in modern times 
advocated (Beitr. i. p. 165 ff.; Christol. iii. 2, p. 50 ff.), namely, 
that the angel of the Lord who here appears to Daniel in divine 
majesty is identical with the angel-prince Michael, has no support 
in Scripture, and stands in contradiction to vers. 13 and 21, where 
he who speaks is certainly distinguished from Michael, for here 
there is ascribed to Michael a position with reference to the people 
of God which is not appropriate to the Angel of the Lord or the 
Logos. It is true, indeed, that Hengstenberg holds, with many 
old interpreters, that he who speaks with Daniel, ver. 11, and 
reveals to him the future, is different from him who appears to 
him, vers. 5 and 6, and is identical with the angel Gabriel. But 
the reasons advanced in support of this are not sufficient. The 
latter supposition is grounded partly on the similarity of the 
address to Daniel, nition wx, vers. 11 and 19, cf. with ch. ix. 23, 
partly on the similarity of the circumstances, ch. viii. 17, 18, cf. 
with ver. 10 and ch. xii. 5. But the address to Daniel nition vs 
proves nothing, because it does not express to Daniel the relation 
of the angel ae him, but of the Lord who sent the angel; and 
Gabriel in ch. ix. 23 does not address the prophet thus, but only 
says that he is ninpq, ie. a man greatly beloved of God. The 
similarity of circumstances with ch. viii. 17, 18 proves nothing 
further than that he who appeared was a heavenly being. More 
noticeable is the similarity of ch. viii. 13 with ch. xii. 5, so far as 
in both cases two angels appear along with him who hovers over the 
waters, and the voice from above the waters in ch, viii. 16 directs 
the angel Gabriel to explain the vision tothe prophet. But from 
the circumstance that in ch. viii. and also in ch. ix. Gabriel gives 
to the prophet disclosures regarding the future, it by no means 
follows, even on the supposition that he who is represented in the 
chapter before us as speaking is different from him who appears 
in vers. 5 and 6, that the angel who speaks is Gabriel. If he were 
Gabriel, he would have been named here, according to the analogy 
of vers. 9, 21. 

To this is to be added, that the assumed difference between 
him who speaks, ver. 11, he him who appears, vers. 5, 6, is not 
made out, nor yet is it on the whole demonstrable. It is true that 
in fvoar of this difference, he who speaks is on the banks of the 
river where Daniel stands, while he who appears, vers. 5, 6, and also 
at the end of the vision, ch. xii., is in the midst of the ‘Ties and 
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in ver. 5 of this chapter (ch. xii.) two other persons are standing 
on the two banks of the river, one of whom asks him who 1s 
clothed with linen, as if in the name of Daniel, when the things 
announced shall happen. Now if we assnme that he who is 
clothed in linen is no other than he who speaks to Daniel, ver. 11, 
then one of these two persons becomes a xkwpdv mpdcwrror, and it 
cannot be at all seen for what purpose he appears. If, on the 
contrary, the difference of the two is assumed, then each has his 
own function. The Angel of the Lord is present in silent majesty, 
and only by a brief sentence confirms the words of his messenger 
(ch. xii. 7). The one of those standing on the banks is he who, 
as the messenger and interpreter of the Angel of the Lord, had 
communicated all disclosures regarding the future to Daniel as he 
stood by the banks. The third, the angel standing on the farther 
bank, directs the question regarding the duration of the time to 
the Angel of the Lord. Thus Hengstenberg is in harmony with 
C. B. Michaelis and others. 

But however important these reasons for the difference appears, 
yet we cannot regard them as conclusive. From the circumstance 
that, ch. x. 10, a hand touched Daniel as he was sinking down in 
weakness and set him on lis knees, it does not with certainty 
follow that this was the hand of the angel (Gabriel) who stood by 
Daniel, who spoke to him, ver. 11. The words of the text, “a 
hand tonched me,” leave the person whose hand it was altogether 
undefined; and also in vers. 16 and 18, where Daniel is again 
touched, so that he was able to open his month and was made capable 
of hearing the words that were addressed to him, the person from 
whom the touch proceeded is altogether indefinite. The desig- 
nations, DIN 722 N73, like the similitude of the sons of men, ver. 16, 
and DIS AN1D9, like the appearance of a man, ver. 18, do not point 
to a definite angel who appears speaking in the sequel. But the 
circumstance that in ch. xii, besides the form that hovered over the 
water, other two angels appear on the banks, does not warrant us to 
assume that these two angels were already present or visible in ch. 
x. 5 ff, The words, “Then I looked and saw other two, the one,” 
ete. ch. xii. 5, much rather indicate that the scene was changed, that 
Daniel now for the first time saw the two angels on the banks. In 
ch. x. he only sees him who is clothed with linen, and was so 
terrified hy this “ great sight ” that he fell powerless to the ground 
on heaving his voice, and was only able to stand up after a hand 
had touched him and a comforting word had been spoken to him. 
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Nothing is here, as in ch. viii. 15, said of the coming of the angel. 
If thus, after mention being made of the hand which by touching 
him set him on his knees, it is further said, “and he spake to 
me....” (ver. 11), the context only leads to this conclusion, that he 
who spake to him was the man whose appearance and words had so 
overwhelmed him. To suppose another person, or an angel dif- 
ferent from the one who was clothed with linen, as speaking, could 
only be justified if the contents of that which was spoken de- 
manded such a supposition. 

He who spake said, among other things, that he was sent to 
Daniel (vers. 11); that the prince of the kingdom of Persia had 
withstood him one and twenty days; and that Michael, one of the 
chief angel-princes, had come to his help (vers. 13 and21). These 
statements do not indicate that he was an inferior angel, but they 
are suitable to the Angel of the Lord; for he also says (Zech. ii. 
13, 15, iv. 9) that he is sent by Jehovah; cf. also Isa. xlviii. 16 
and Ixi.1. The coming to his help by the angel-prince Michael, 
also, does not denote that he who speaks was an angel subordinated 
to the archangel Michael. In Zech. i. 15 7¥ denotes help which 
men render to God; and in 1 Chron. xii, 21f. it is related that 
Israelites of different tribes came to David to help him against his 
enemies, i.e. under his leadership to fight for him. Similarly we 
may suppose that the angel Michael gave help to the Angel of the 
Lord against the prince of the kingdom of Persia. 

There thus remains only the objection, that if we take the 
angel clothed with linen and bim who speaks as the same, then in 
ch. xii. 5 one of the angels who stood on the two banks of the 
Tigris becomes a xwpov mpdcwmov; but if we are not able to 
declare the object for which two angels appear there, yet the one 
of those two angels cannot certainly be the same as he who an- 
nounced, ch. x. and xi., the future to the prophet, because these 
angels are expressly desitated as two others (DIN DW), aud the 
nn excludes the identifying of these with angels that previously 
appeared to Daniel. This argument is not set aside by the reply 
that the angels standing on the two banks of the river are spoken 
of as DUNN with palerenee to the Angel of the Lord, ver. 6, for the 
reference of the DNS to that which follows is inconsistent with 
the context ; see under ch. xii. 5. 

Thus every argument utterly fails that has been adduced in 
favour of the supposition that he who speaks, ver. 11, is different 
from him who is clothed in linen; and we are warranted to abide 
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by the words of the narrative, which in ch. x. names no other angel 
than the man clothed with linen, who must on that account be the 
same as he who speaks and announces the future to the prophet. 
The hand which again set him up by touching him, is, it is true, 
to be thought of as proceeding from an angel; but it is not more 
definitely described, because this angel is not further noticed. But 
after the man clothed with linen has announced the future to the 
prophet, the scene changes (ch. xii. 5). Daniel sees the same angels 
over the waters of the Tigris, and standing on the two banks of 
the river. Where he who was clothed in linen stands, is left in- 
definite in the narrative. If from the first it is he who hovers 
over the water of the river, he could yet talk with the prophet 
standing on its banks. But it is also possible that at first he was 
visible close beside the banks. 

Ver. 7. According to this verse, the form described in vers. 5 
and 6 was visible to Daniel alone. His companions saw not the 
appearance, but they were so alarmed by the invisible nearness of 
the heavenly being that they fled and hid themselves. What is 
here said resembles Acts ix. 3 ff., where Christ, after His exalta- 
tion, appeared to Paul and spoke to him—FPaul'’s companions 
hearing only the voice, but seeing no one. In order to account 
for the flight of Daniel’s companions, it is not necessary to suppose 
the existence of thunder and lightning, of which the text makes no 
mention. The supposition also of Theodor. and Hitzig, that the 
men indeed saw not the angel, but that they heard his voice, is 
incorrect ; for the voice was not heard till after his companions 
had fled. 8187, pointed as fem., that which was seen, the appear- 
ance, seems to be a more limited conception than 7819, visio. 
RIMNZ AMD: they fled, for they hid themselves; so that the hiding is 
not to be regarded as the object of the fleeing, but the fleeing is 
made known in their hiding themselves. 

Ver. 8. Daniel here calls the appearance great with reference 
to the majesty displayed, such as had never hitherto been known 
to him. Its influence upon him is, therefore, also greater than 
that of the appearance of Gabriel, ch. viii. 17. There remained in 
him no strength, ze. he felt himself overwhelmed, and as if about 
to perish. His in, splendour—the same as the Chald. ™, ch. vii. 
28, v. 6, J—i.e. the fresh colour of life which marked his counte- 
nance, was changed ronwing, properly, to destruction, to entire dis- 
figurement, to corruption. The last clause, “ and I retained no 
strength,” gives greater force to the preceding statement. 
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Vers. 9,10. When Daniel heard the voice, which according 
to ver. 6 was like the noise of a multitude, he was stunned, and 
fell on his face to the ground, as ch. viii. 17. Yet the expression 
here, D772 NA, is stronger than ‘nydi, ch. viii. 17. Ver. 10 shows 
how great was his amazement in the further description it gives. 
The touching of him by an unseen hand raised him up and 
caused him to reel on his knees and hands (‘23°2, vacillare me 
fecit), but did not enable him to stand erect. This he was first 
able to do after he heard the comfortable words, and was directed 
to mark the communication of the heavenly messenger. Regard- 
ing niqon WN see under ch. ix. 23, and for JV by TOY see at ch. 
viii. 18. He now raises himself up, but still trembling (7979). 
The “AY, now am I sent to thee, points to the delay of his coming 
spoken of in ver. 12. 

Ver. 12. According to this verse, the words of Daniel, z.e. his 
prayer from the first day of his seeking to understand the future, 
and of his self-mortification in sorrow and fasting (vers. 2, 3), 
was heard of God, and the angel was immediately sent forth by 
God to convey to him revelations. And, he adds, 77272 "nNa, [ 
am come for thy words, ¢.e. in consequence of thy prayer, according 
to it. The *D8a most interpreters understand of the coming to 
Daniel; Hofmann (Schriftbew. i. p. 331) and Kliefoth, on the 
contrary, understand it of the coming of the angel to Persia (ver. 
13). According to the matter, both views are correct, but in the 
form in which they are presented they are incorrect. Against 
the latter stands the adversative ) in 1 (but the prince), ver. 13, 
by which the contents of ver. 13 are introduced ; for, according to 
this, ver. 13 cannot represent the object of the coming. Against 
the former stands the fact, that the angel does not come to Daniel 
immediately, but only after having gained a victory over the prince 
of the kingdom. The ‘N82 is again taken up in ver. 14a, and mnst 
have here the same meaning that it has there. But in ver. 14a it 
is connected with yan, “Tam come to bring thee understand- 
ing,” in ver. 12 with 71373, which only denotes that the “ coming” 
‘corresponded to Daniel’s prayer, but not that he came immediately 
to him. Daniel had, without doubt, prayed for the accomplish- 
ment of the salvation promised to his people, and eo tpso for the 
removal of all the hindrances that stood in the way of that accom- 
plishment. The hearing of his prayer may be regarded, therefore, 
as containing in it not merely the fact that God directed an angel 
to convey to him disclosures regarding the future fortunes of lis 
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people, but also at the same time as implying that on the side of 
God steps were taken for the removal of these hindrances. 

The thirteenth verse speaks of this, not as denoting that the 
angel came to Persia for the purpose of working for Israel, but 
much rather as announcing the reason of the twenty-one days’ delay 
in the coming of the angel to Daniel, in the form of a parenthetical 
clanse. His coming to Daniel was hindered by this, that the prince 
of the kingdom of Persia withstood him twenty-one days. The 
twenty-one days are those three weeks of Daniel’s fasting and prayer, 
ver. 2, Hence we see that the coming of the angel had its refer- 
ence to Daniel, for he came to bring him a comforting answer 
from God; but in order that he might be able to do this, he must 
first, according to ver. 13, enter into war with and overcome the 
spirit of the king of Persia, hostile to the people of God. The con- 
tents of ver. 13 are hence not to be understood as showing that the 
angel went to Persia in order that he might there arrange the cause 
of Israel with the king; the verse much rather speaks of a war in 
the kingdom of supernatural spirits, which could not relate to the 
court of the king of Persia. The prince (1¥) of the kingdom of 
Persia, briefly designated in ver, 21 “ the prince of Persia,” is not 
king Cyrus, or the collectivum of the kings of Persia, as Hav. and 
Kran., with Calvin and most of the Reformers, think, but the 
gnardian spirit or the protecting genius of the Persian kingdom, 
as the Rabbis and most of the Christian interpreters have rightly 
acknowledged. For the angel that appeared to Daniel did not 
fight with the kings of Persia, but with a spiritual intelligence of 
a like nature, for the victory, or precedence with the kings of 
Persia. This spirit of the kingdom of Persia, whom, after the 
example of Jerome, almost all interpreters call the guardian angel 
of this kingdom, is as little the nature-power of this kingdom as 
Michael is the nature-power of Israel, but is a spirit-being ; yet 
not the heathen national god of the Persians, but, according to the 
view of Scripture (1 Cor. x. 20f.), the Sacudveov of the Persian 
kingdom, ze. the supernatural spiritual power standing behind the 
national gods, which we may properly call the guardian spirit of 
this kingdom. In the "In? ‘WY les, according to the excellent 
remark of Kliefoth, the idea, that “ the ry of the kingdom of 
Persia stood beside the kings of the Persians to influence them 
against Israel, and to direct against Israel the power lying in 
Persian heathendom, so as to support the insinuations of the Sama- 
ritans; that the angel, ver 5, came on account of Danicl’s prayer 
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to dislodge this ‘ prince’ from his position and deprive him of his 
influence, but he kept his place for twenty-one days, till Michael 
came to his help; then he so gained the mastery over him, that he 
now stood in his place beside the kings of Persia, so as henceforth 
to influence them in favour of Israel.” He who appeared to Daniel, 
ver. 5, and spake with him, ver. 11, is not “the angel who had his 
dominion among the nations of the world,” or “ his sphere of action 
in the embodiments of the heathen world-power, to which the Jewish 
people were now in subjection, to promote therein the working out 
of God’s plan of salvation” (Hofm. Schriftbew. i. p. 334). This 
supposition is destitute of support from the Scriptures. It is rather 
the Angel of the Lord who carries out God’s plaus in the world, 
and for their accomplishment and execution makes war against the 
hostile spirit of the heathen world-power. The subjugation of this 
spirit supposes a particular angel ruling in the heathen world just 
as little as Jehovah’s contending against the heathen nations that 
oppress and persecute His kingdom and people. 

In the war against the hostile spirit of the kingdom of Persia, 
the archangel Michael came to the help of the Angel of the Lord. 
The name 83'D, who is as God, comes into view, as does the name 
Gabriel, only according to the appellative signification of the word, 
and expresses, after the analogy of Ex. xv. 11, Ps. Ixxxix. 7 f., the 
idea of God’s unparalleled helping power. Michaelis thus the angel 
possessing the unparalleled power of God. He is here said to be 
“one of the chief princes,” ze. of the highest angel-princes,—ver. 
21, “ your prince,” i.e. the prince who contends for Israel, who 
conducts the cause of Israel. The first title points undoubtedly 
to an arrangement of orders and degrees among the angels, desig- 
nating Michael as one of the most distinguished of the angel-princes; 
hence called in Jude 9 dpxdyyedos, also in Rev. xii. 7, where he 
is represented as contending with his angels against the dragon. 
The opinion that Michael is called “one of the chief princes,” not 
as in contrast with the angels, but only with the demons of the 
heathen gods (Kliefoth), is opposed by the words themselves and 
by the context. From the circumstance that the guardian spirit 
of Persia is called 1¥ it does not follow that DW is not a desig- 
nation of the angels generally, but only of the princes of the 
people, who are the spirits ruling in the social affairs of nations and 
kingdoms (Hofmann, p. 337); and even though this conclusion 
may be granted, this meaning for nw with the article and the 
predicate D817 is undemonstrable. For the Scripture does 
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not place the demon-powers of heathendom so on a line with the 
angels that both are designated as OWK7 ONY. The isa ee 
can only be the princes, chiefs, of the good angels remaining in 
communion with God, and working for the kingdom of God. 
Though what is said by the angel Michael, for the sake of the 
Israelitish people, among whom he has the sphere of his activity, 
may be said for their comfort, yet it does not follow therefrom 
that that which is said “cannot give disclosures regarding the 
relation within the angel-world, but only regarding the relation 
to the great historical nations and powers of the world” (Hofm. 
p. 838). For as regards the statement adduced in support of this 
opinion —* the greatness and importance of the work entrusted to 
him makes him one of the D281, not that the work is entrusted 
to him because he is so”—just the contrary is true. To a subordi- 
nate spirit God will not entrust a work demanding special power 
and greatness ; much rather the being entrusted with a great and 
important work supposes a man exalted above the common mass. 
And for the comforting of Israel the words, ‘ Michael, one of the 
foremost princes, came to my help,” affirm that Israel is under very 
powerful protection, because its guardian spirit is one of the fore- 
most of the angel-princes, whereby implic. it is said at the same 
time that the people, though they be little esteemed before the 
world, yet cannot be destroyed by the nations of the world. This 
thought follows as a conclusion from what is said regarding the 
dignity of their guardian angel, but it does not form the contents of 
the saying regarding Michael and his place among the heavenly 
spirits. 

But we learn from ver. 21 the reason why the archangel 
Michael, and no other angel, came to the help of him who was 
clothed with linen. It was because Michael was the prince of 
Israel, i.e. “ the high angel-prince who had to maintain the cause 
of the people of God in the invisible spirit-world against opposing 
powers” (Auberlen, p. 289); and as such he appears also in Jude 9 
and Rev. xii. 7. The coming of Michael to give help does not 
include in it this, that he was superior in might or in position to 
the angel that spake, and thus supplies no proof that the angel 
that spake was Gabriel, or an angel different from him who was 
clothed with linen. For even a subordinate servant can bring 
help to his master, and in a conflict render him aid in gaining the 
victory. Against the idea of the subjection of Michael to the 
angel that spake, or the man clothed with linen, stands the further 
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unfolding of the angel’s message, the statement in ver. 21 and cliz 
xi. 1, according to which the angel that spake gave strength and: 
help to Michael in the first year of the Median Darius, from which 
we have more reason to conclude that the angel who spake stood 
above the angel Michael; see under ch. xi. 1. 

In consequence of the assistance on the part of Michael, the 
Angel of the Lord obtained the place of superiority by the side 
of the king of Persia. 7n)3 has not here the usual meaning, zo 
be over and above, to remain, but is to be translated after Tin, 
Gen. xlix. 4, to have the pre-eminence, to excel, in the passive sig- 
nification of the Hiphil: “to be provided with the preference, to 
gain the superiority.” The translation, “ I have maintained the 
place” (Hofm.), cannot be proved. 28%, at the side of, near, is 
explained from the idea of the protecting spirit standing by the 
side of his protege. The plural, “kings of Persia,” neither refers 
to Cyrus and Cambyses, nor to Cyrus and the conquered kings 
living with him (Croesus, etc.), nor to Cyrus and the prince, za 
his guardian spirit (Hitzig). The plural denotes, that by the sab- 
jugation of the demon of the Persian kingdom, his influence not 
merely over Cyrus, but over all the following kings of Persia, was 
brought to an end, so that the whole of the Persian kings became 
accessible to the influence of the spirit proceeding from God and 
advancing the welfare of Israel. 

Ver. 14. With this joyful message the angel comes to Daniel, 
to open up to him what would befall his people in the last time. 
The punctuation of MP" (shall befall) is according to NI (Gen. 
xlix. J); the Kethiv mp has the correct form. “biosn nana as 
ch. ii. 28, the Messianic world-time, in ch. viii. 17 is called the 
time of the end. “For,” the angel adds, “ the vision refers, or 
stretches itself out, to tie days.” ons, with the article, are the 
days of the NNN (the latter time), the Messianic world-time. [im 
is the revelation which in ver. 1 is called 124 and 819, the follow- 
ing revelation in ch. xi. Kliefoth is incorrect in thinking on the 
revelations already given, ch. vii., viii, ix., to Daniel, regarding 
which the angel now seeks to bring to him further understanding. 
For although those revelations stretch out to the last time, and the 
revelations in ch. xi. only give further disclosures regarding it, 
yet neitlier does the angel who speaks to Daniel here thus repre- 
sent the matter, nor does the form of the revelation ch. x.—xii., 
namely, the majestic appearance of the Angel of the Lord, not a 
common angel- revelation, correspond with this supposition. 37. 
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also cannot, without further definition, refer to those earlier reve- 
lations; and the opinion that P27 denotes the understanding, as 
distinguished from the revelation or proclamation, does not accord 
with the usual style of Daniel’s language. 13 denotes here, as in 
ch. viil. 16, the interpretation of the vision, which in both cases 
contains the things which shall befall the people of God in the 
future. Cf. ch. ix. 22, where 2! is used of the announcement of 
the revelation of God regarding the seventy weeks. 

Vers. 15-19. In these verses it is further related how Daniel 
was gradually raised up and made capable of receiving the reve- 
tation of God. The communication of the angel hitherto had not 
fully gained this object. Daniel “ stood trembling,” but he could 
not yet speak. With bis face bent towards the earth he was as yet 
speechless. Then one having the likeness of a man touched his 
lips, whereby he received the power of speech, and could address 
him who stood before him, and utter the complaint: “ By the 
vision anguish, i.e. violent terror, has fallen upon me: woes are 
turned upon me.” For this style of speech cf. 1 Sam. iv. 19, and 
for the matter itself, cf. Isa. xxi. 3, xiii. 8. For the following Nr 
md ‘MWY (and I have no strength, ver. 16), cf. ver. 8. 

Ver. 17. Therefore he may not talk with this Lord, ze. with 
Him who appeared before him in such dread majesty; and he is 
vet in such a state, since all strength has departed from him and 
his breath has gone, that he fears he must die; cf. 1 Kings xvii. 
17. Then once more one like the appearance of a man touched 
him. D8 1209 is in reality = ODIs 13a N13: both forms of ex- 
pression leave the person of him who touched him undefined, and 
only state that the touching proceeded from some one who was 
like a man, or that it was such as proceeds from men, and are like 
the expression used in ver. 10, “a hand touched me.” From this 
it does not follow that he who spoke to him touched him, but only 
that it was a spiritual being, who appeared like to a man. After 
thus being touched for the third time (ver. 18), the encouragement 
of the angel that talked with him imparted to him full strength, 
30 that he could calinly listen to and observe his communication. 

Ver. 20-ch. xi. 1. But before he communicated to Daniel what 
would befall his people in the “latter days” (ver. 14), he gives 
to him yet further disclosures regarding the proceedings in the 
spirit-kingdom which determine the fate of nations, and contain 
for. Israel, in the times of persecution awaiting them, the comfort- 
ingi certainty that they had in the Angel of the Lord and in the 
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guardian angel Michael a strong protection against the enmities of 
the heathen “world. Kliefoth supposes that the angel who speaks 
in ver. 20-ch. xi. 1 gives a brief resumé of the contents of his pre- 
vious statement (vers. 12-14). But it is not so. These verses, 
20-ch. xi. 1, contain new disclosures not yet made known in vers. 
12-19, although resembling the contents of ver.13. Of the coming 
of the prince of Javan (ver. 206), and the help which the angel- 
prince renders to Darius (ch. xi. 1), nothing is said in ver. 13; 

also what the Angel of the Lord, ver. 20, says regarding the con- 
flict with the prince of Persia is different from that which is said 
in ver. 13. In ver. 13 he speaks of that which he has done before 
his coming to Daniel; in ver. 20, of that which he will now do. 
To the question, “ Knowest thou wherefore I come unto thee?” 
no answer follows; it has, however, an affirmative sense, and is 
only an animated mode of address to remind Daniel of that which 
is said in vers. 12-14, and to impress it upon him as weighty and 
worthy of consideration. Then follows the new communication: 
“and now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia,” 2.e. to 
carry forward and bring to an end the victory gained for thee 
before my arrival over the demon of Persia, the spirit of the Per- 
sian kingdom. 

The words which follow, '3) 437) XSi 38) (ver. 20, and when I 
am gone forth, lo, etc.), present some difficulty. The 8} in com- 
parison with BWR (will I return) points to a contrast, and fam 
plainly indicates "that which shall begin with the xy a. By 
this, the union of the 8x1 38) with that which goes before and 
the adversative interpretation of 73 (v. Leng.) is excluded. But 
SV is interpreted differently. Hivernick, Maurer, and others 
understand it of going forth to war; only we must not then think 
(with Maurer) of the war against the prince of Persia. “For 
he will do that even now (in the third year of Cyrus), and at this 
time the coming of the prince of Grecia has no meaning” (Hitzig). 
Hofmann and Hitzig understand, therefore, 83, in contrast to 83, 
of a going forth from the conflict, as in 2 Kings xi. 7 “they shall 
go forth on the Sabbath ” is placed over against “ that enter in on 
the Sabbath” in ver. 5; but in an entirely different sense. Hitzig 
thus renders the clause: “ when I have done with the Persians, and 
am on the point of departing, then shall the king of Grecia rise 
up against me.” {* must then be the Seleucidan kingdom, and 
the 3 the guardian spirit of Egypt—suppositions which need no 
refutation, while the interpretation of the words themselves fails 
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by the arbitrary interpolation “ against me” after 3. According 
to Hofmann, the angel says that “he had to return and contend 
further with the prince of the people of Persia; and that when he 
has retired from this conflict, then shall the prince of the Grecian 
people come, compelling him to enter on a new war.” Thuis last 
clause Hofmann thus more fully illustrates: “ Into the conflict 
with the prince of the people of Persia, which the angel retires 
from, the prince of the Grecian people enters, and against him he 
resumes it after that the Persian kingdom has fallen, and is then 
also helped by Michael, the prince of the Jewish people, in this war 
against the prince of Grecia, as he had been in the war against the 
prince of Persia” (Schriftbew. 1. pp. 333, 334f.). But Hitzig and 
Kliefoth have, in opposition to this, referred to the incongruity 
which lies in the thought that the prince of Javan shall enter into 
the war of the angel against the Persians, and assume and carry it 
forward. The angel fights against the demon of Persia, not to 
destroy the Persians, but to influence the Persian king in favour 
of the people of God; on the contrary, the prince of Javan comes 
to destroy the Persian king. According to this, we cannot say that 
the prince of Javan enters into the place of the angel in the war. 
“The Grecians and the Persians much rather stand,” as Hitzig 
rightly remarks, “on one side, and are adversaries of Michael and 
our “WY,” ze. of the angel who spake to Daniel. Add to this, that 
althongh 833, to go out, means also to go away, to go off, yet the 
meaning to go away from the conflict, to abandon it, is not con- 
firmed: much rather &3, sensu militari, always denotes only “to 
go out, forth, into the couflict;” cf. 1 Sam. viii. 20, xxiii. 15; 1 
Chron. xx. 1; Job xxxix. 21, ete. We have to take the word in 
this signification here (with C. B. Michaelis, Klief., and Kran.), 
only we must not, with Kranichfeld, supply the clause, “to another 
more extensive conflict,” because this supplement is arbitrary, but 
rather, with Kliefoth, interpret the word generally as it stands of 
the going out of the angel to fight for the people of God, without 
excluding the war with the prince of Persia, or limiting it to this 
war. Thus the following will be the meaning of the passage: 
Now shall I return to resume and continue the war with the 
prince of Persia, to maintain the position gained (ver. 13) beside 
the kings of Persia; but when (while) I thus go forth to war, i.e. 
while I carry on this conflict, lo, the prince of Javan shall come 
(F3 with the partie. N2 of the future)—then shall there be a new 
conflict. This last thought is not, it is true, expressly uttered, but 
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it appears from ver. 21. The warring with the prince, i.e. the 
spirit of Persia hostile to Israel, refers to the oppositions which the 
Jews would encounter in the hindrances put in the way of their 
building the temple from the time of Cyrus to the time of Darius 
Hystaspes, and further under Xerxes and Artaxerxes till the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, as well as at a 
later time on the side of the Persian world-power, in the midst of 
all which difficulties the Angel of the Lord promises to guide the 
affairs of His people. # "W is the spirit of the Macedonian world- 
kingdom, which would arise and show as great hostility as did the 
spirit of Persia against the people of God. 

Ver. 21. This verse is antithetically connected with the pre- 
ceding by Day, but yet. The contrast, however, does not refer to 
the fears for the theocracy (Kranichfeld) arising out of the last- 
named circumstance (ver. 200), according to which the angel 
seeks to inform Daniel that under these circumstances the pro- 
phecy can only contain calamity. For “the prophecy by no 
means contains only calamity, but war and victory and everlast- 
ing victory added thereto” (Klief.). ©. B. Michaelis has more 
correctly interpreted the connection thus: Veruwm ne forte et sic, 
quod principem Gracie Persarum principi successurum intellexisti, 
animum despondeas, audi ergo, quod tibi tuisque solatio esse potest, 
ego indicabo tibi, quod, etc. “The Scripture of truth” is the book 
in which God has designated beforehand, according to truth, the 
history of the world as it shall certainly be unfolded; cf. Mal. iii. 
16, Ps. exxsix. 16, Rev. v. 1. The following clause, INS 1S), is 
not connected adversatively with the preceding: “there is yet no 
one . . .” (Hofmann and others), but illustratively, for the angel 
states more minutely the nature of the war which he has to carry 
on. He has no one who fights with him against these enemies Cy 
nbs, against the evil spirits of Persia and Greece) but Michael the 
angel-prince of Israel, who strongly shows himself with him, i.e. as 
an ally in the conflict (PIN) as 1 Sam. iv. 9,2 Sam. x. 12), ze. 
renders to him powerful aid, as he himself in the first year of 
Darius the Mede had been a strong helper and protection to 
Michael. 

Ch. xi. 1. The first verse of the eleventh chapter belongs to 
ch. x. 21; the 28) (also I) is emphatically placed over against the 
mention of Michael, whereby the connection of this verse with ch. 
x. 21 is placed beyond a doubt, and at the same time the reference 
of ib (ch. xi. 15) to OND") (ch. x. 210) is decided. Hengstenberg 
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indeed thinks (Christol. iii. 2, p. 53) that the reference of the i to 
Michael is “against all that is already spoken in relation to 
Michael, and particularly against that which immediately goes 
before,” under a reference to Hitzig. But Hitzig only says that 
in ver. 21 Michael is of one lineage with the speaker ; but, on the 
contrary, the expressions pind (to confirm) and niyo? (to strengthen) 
are so strong, that in i$ we must think on one inferior, a man. 
Moreover, Hitzig can think of nothing done by Michael under 
Darius, since the transference of the kingdom to the Medes changed 
nothing in the fortune of the Jews. This was first effected by 
Cyrus. But Hengstenberg himself does not recognise this last 
reason, but remarks that ch. xi. 1 relates to the transference of 
the sovereignty from the Chaldeans to the Persians, whereby a 
way was opened for the return of Israel, and rightly, with Hav., 
thus determines the meaning of the verse in general: “ As at that 
time the Lord made the change of the monarchy a cause of blessing 
to the covenant people, so in all the troubles that may arise to them 
in the heathen monarchies He will show Himself to be the same 
true and gracious God.” The other reason, namely, that the strong 
expressions, “to confirm and strensthen,” necessitate us to think 
of one inferior as referred to in ‘5, affects only the view already 
refuted above, that the speaker is either Gabriel] or another inferior 
angel. If, on the contrary, the speaker is one person with him who 
is clothed in linen, ¢.e. with the Angel of the Lord, who is like unto 
God, then this person can also say of himself that he was a help 
and protection to the angel-prince Michael, because he stands 
higher than Michael ; and the reference of the {5 to Michael, which 
the “also I” in contrast to “ Michael your prince’ demands, cor- 
responds wholly with that which is said of Michael. Besides, the 
reference of {5 to Darius (Hav., Hengstb.) is excluded by this, that 
the name of Darius the Mede is not at all the object of the state- 
ments of the verse to which 19 could refer, but occurs only in a 
subordinate or secondary determination of time. The thought of 
the verse is accordingly the following: “In the first year of Darius 
the Mede, Michael effected this, that Babylon, which was hostile to 
the people of God, was overthrown by the power of Medo-Persia, 
an doing which the Angel of the Lord rendered to him powerful 
help.” To this follows in order in ver. 2 the announcement of the 


future, which is introduced by the formula ‘t3) MAY resumed from 
ch. x. 21, . 
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Chap. xi. 2-xii. 3. The Revelation of the Future. 


Proceeding from the present, the angel reveals in great general 
outlines the career of the Persian world-kingdom, and the establish- 
ment and destruction, which immediately followed, of the kingdom 
which was founded by the valiant king of Javan, which would not 
descend to his posterity, but would fall to others (vers. 2-4). Then 
there follows a detailed description of the wars of the kings of the 
south and the north for the supremacy, wherein first the king of 
the sonth prevails (vers. 5-9); the decisive conflicts between the 
two (vers. 10-12), wherein the south is subjugated; and the at- 
tempts of the kings of the north to extend their power more widely, 
wherein they perish (vers. 13-20); finally, the coming of a “vile 
person,” who rises suddenly to power by cunning and intrigue, 
humbles the king of the south, has “ indignation against the holy 
covenant,” desolates the sanctuary of God, and brings severe affiic- 
tion upon the people of God, “to purge and to make them white 
to the time of the end” (vers. 21-35). At the time of the end this 
hostile king shall raise himself above all gods, and above every 
human ordinance, and make the “god of fortresses” his god, 
‘whom he will acknowledge and increase with glory” (vers. 36-39). 
But in the time of the end he shall pass through the countries with 
his army as a flood, enter into the glorious land, and take possession 
of Egypt with its treasures; but, troubled by tidings out of the east 
and the north, shall go forth in great fury utterly to destroy many, 
and shall come to his end on the holy mountain (vers. 40-45). At 
this time of greatest tribulation shall the angel-prince Michael con- 
tend for the people of Daniel. Every one that shall be found 
written in the book shall be saved, and the dead shall rise again, 
some to everlasting life, some to everlasting shame (ch. xii. 1-3). 

This prophecy is so rich in special features which in part have 
been literally fulfilled, that believing interpreters from Jerome to 
Kliefoth have found in it predictions which extend far beyond the 
measure of prophetic revelation, while rationalistic and naturalistic 
interpreters, following the example of Porphyry, from the speciality 
of the predictions, conclude that the chapter does not contain a pro- 
phetic revelation of the future, but only an apocalyptic description 
of the past and of the present of the Maccabean psendo-Daniel. 
Against both views Kranichfeld has decidedly declared himself, 
and sought to show that in these prophetic representations “ the 
prediction does not press itself into the place of historical develop- 
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ment, i.e. that it does not concern itself with such future dates as 
do not connect themselves with the historical present of the pro- 
phetic author (Daniel), as the unfolding of religious moral thought 
animated by divine influence.” This is on the whole correct. Here 
also the prophecy does not become the prediction of historical dates 
which do not stand in inner connection with the fundamental idea of 
the book, which is to announce the unfolding of the heathen world- 
power over against the kingdom of God. This vision, also, as to 
its contents and form, is accounted for from the circumstances of 
time stated in ch. x. 1, and contains much which a supposed Macca- 
bean origin makes in the highest degree improbable, and directly 
contradicts. First, it is “ against the nature of a fictitious produc- 
tion which should be written in the time of the greatest national 
commotion, that the great repeated victories of the people over the 
Syrian power should have been so slightingly spoken of as is the 
case here (ch. xi. 34),” 2. should be designated only as “a little 
help.” Then the prophetic representation over against the his- 
torical facts of the case is full of inaccuracies; and these historical 
inconveniences are found not only in the description which had 
reference to the history of the times preceding the author, but also, 
above all, in the history of the times of the Maccabees themselves. 
Thus, eg., in ch, xi. 40-45 an Egyptian expedition of Antiochus 
Epiphanes shortly before his death is prophesied, for which, be- 
sides Porphyry, no voucher and, in general, no historical probability 
exists (Kran.), 

Kranichfeld, however, goes too far when he holds all the special 
features of the prophetic revelation to be only individualizing paint- 
ings for the purpose of the contemplation, and therein seeks to find 
further developed only the fundamental thoughts of the great inner 
incurable enmity of the heathen ungodly kingdom already stated 
in ch, ii, 41-43, vii. 8, 20, 24, viii. 8, 22, 24. The truth lies in the 
middle between these two extremes. 

This chapter contains neither mere individualizing paintings of 
general prophetic thoughts, nor predictions of historical dates in- 
consistent with the nature of prophecy, but prophetic descriptions 
of the development of the heathen world-power from the days of 
Cyrus to the fall of the Javanic world-kingdom, as well as of the 
position which the two kingdoms (arising out of this kingdom) of 
the north and south, between which the holy land lay, assumed 
toward each other and toward the theocracy; for by the war of 
these two kingdoms for the sovereignty, not merely were the 
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covenant land and the covenant people brought in general into 
a sorrowful condition, but they also were the special object of a 
war which typically characterizes and portrays the relation of the 
world-kingdom to the kingdom of God. This war arose under the 
- Seleucidan Antiochus Epiphanes to such a height, that it formed a 
prelude of the war of the time of the end. The undertaking of 
this king to root out the worship of the living God and destroy 
the Jewish religion, shows in type the great war which the world- 
power in the last phasis of its development shall undertake against 
the kingdom of God, by exalting itself above every god, to hasten 
on its own destruction and the consnmmation of the kingdom of 
God. 

The description of this war as to its origin, character, and issue 
forms the principal subject of this prophecy. It is set forth in 
the revelation of the angel from ch. xi. 21 to the end (ch. xii. 3), 
while the preceding description, as well of the course of the Persian 
and Javanic world-kingdoms as of the wars of the kings of the 
north and the south (ch. xi. 2-20), prepares for it. But this pre- 
paratory description is not merely individualizing pictures of the 
idea of the incurable hostility of the heathen ungodly kingdom, 
but a prophetic delineation of the chief lines of the process which 
the heathen world-power shall pass through till it shall advance to 
the attempt to destroy the kingdom of God. These chief lines are 
so distinctly laid down, that they contain their concrete fulfilment 
in the historical development of the world-power. In like manner 
are so described the appearance and the wars of the enemy of God, 
who desolates the sanctuary of God and takes away the daily sacri- 
fice, that we can recognise in the assault of Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the temple and the worship of the people of Israel a ful- 
filling of this prophecy. Yet here the foretelling (Weissagung) 
does not renounce the character of prophecy (Prophetie): it does 
not pass over into prediction (Prediction) of historical facts and 
events, but so places in the light of the divine foresight and pre- 
determination the image of this enemy of God, and his wickedness 
against the sanctuary and the people of God, that it brings under 
contemplation, and places under the point of view of the purifica- 
tion of the covenant people for the time of the end (ch. xi. 35), the 
gradual progress of his enmity against God till he exalts himself 
above all divine and human relations. 

From the typical relation in which Antiochus, the O. T. enemy 
of God, stands to Antichrist, the N.'T. enemy, is explained the 
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connection of the end, the final salvation of the people of God, 
and the resurrection from the dead, with the destruction of this 
enemy, without any express mention being made of the fourth 
world-kingdom and of the last enemy arising out of it; from which 
the modern critics have drawn the erroneous conclusion, that the 
Maccabean psendo-Daniel expected the setting up of the Messianic 
kingdom in glory along with the overthrow of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. At the foundation of this conclusion there lies an entire 
misapprehension of the contents and object of this prophecy, 
namely, the idea that the prophecy seeks to furnish a historical 
sketch, clothed in an apocalyptic form, of the development of the 
world-kingdoms from Cyrus to Antiochus Epiphanes. In support 
of this error, it is true that the church interpretation given by 
Jerome is so far valid, in that it interprets the prophecy partially 
considered under the point of view of the very special predictions 
of historical persons and events, and from this view concludes that 
vers. 21-35 treat of Antiochus Epiphanes, and vers. 36-45 of 
Antichrist; according to which there would be in ver. 36 an 
immediate passing from Antiochus to the Antichrist, or in ch. 
xii. 1 a sudden transition from the death of Antiochus to the time 
of the end and the resurrection from the dead. But the prophecy 
does not at all correspond to this representation. The Angel of 
the Lord will reveal to Daniel, not what shall happen from the 
third year of Cyrus to the time of Antiochus, and further to the 
resurrection of the dead, but, according to the express declaration 
of ch. x. 14, what shall happen to his people D2 NN3, ie. in 
the Messianic futnre, because the prophecy relates to this time. 
In the O17 NNN takes place the destruction of the world-power, 
and the setting up of the Messianic kingdom at the end of the 
present world-zon. Al! that the angel says regarding the Persian 
and the Javanic world-kingdoms, and the wars of the kings of the 
north and the south, has its aim to the end-time, serves only briefly 
to indicate the chief elements of the development of the world- 
kingdoms till the time when the war that brings in the end shall 
burst forth, and to show how, after the overthrow of the Javanic 
world-kingdom, neither the kings of the north nor those of the 
south sliall gain the possession of the dominion of the world. 
Neither by the violence of war, nor by covenants which they will 
ratify by political marriages, shall they succeed in establishing a 
lasting power. They shall not prosper, because (ch. xi. 27) the end 
Goes yet to the time appointed (by God). A new attempt of the 
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king of the north to subjugate the kingdom of the south shall be 
defeated by the intervention of the ships of Chittim ; and the anger 
awakened in him by this frustration of his plans shall break forth 
against the holy covenant, only for the purifying of the people of 
God for the time of the end, because the end goes yet to the 
appointed time (ch. xi. 35). At the time of the end his power 
will greatly increase, because that which was determined by God 
shall prosper till the end of the indignation (ch. xi. 36); but in 
the time of the end he shall suddenly fall from the summit of his 
power and come to his end (ch. xi. 45), but the people of God 
shall be saved, and the wise shall shine in heavenly glory (ch. 
xii. 1-3). 

Accordingly the revelation has this as its object, to show how the 
heathen world-kingdoms shall not attain to an endnring stability, 
and by their persecution of the people of God shall only accom- 
plish their purification, and bring on the end, in which, through 
their destruction, the people of God shall be delivered from all 
oppression and be transfigured. In order to reveal this to him (that 
it must be carried forward to completion by severe tribulation), it 
was not necessary that he should receive a complete account of the 
different events which shall take place in the heathen world-power 
in the course of time, nor have it especially made prominent 
that their enmity shall first come to a completed manifestation 
under the last king who should arise out of the fourth world-king- 
dom. For that the Javanic world-kingdom shall not form the last 
embodiment of the world-power, but that after it a fourth more 
powerful kingdom shall arise—this was already revealed to Daniel 
in ch. vii. Moreover, in ch. viii. the violent enemy of the people of 
Israel who would arise from the Diadoch-kingdoms of the Javanic 
world-monarchy, was already designated as the type of the last 
enemy who would arise out of the ten kingdoms of the fourth 
world-kingdom. After these preceding revelations, the announce- 
ment of the great tribulation that would come upon the people of 
God from these two enemies could be presented in one compre- 
hensive painting, wherein the assault made by the prefigurative 
enemy against the covenant people shall form the foreground of 
the picture for a representation of the daring of the antitypical 
enemy, proceeding even to the extent of abolishing all divine and 
human ordinances, who shall bring the last and severest tribula- 
tion on the church of God, at the end of the days, for its puri- 
fication and preparation for eternity. 
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Ch. xi. 2-20. The events of the nearest future. 

Ver. 2. The revelation passes quickly from Persia (ver. 2b) and 
the kingdom of Alexander (vers. 3 and 4), to the description of the 
wars of the kingdoms of the south and the north, arising out of 
the latter, in which wars the Holy Land, lying between the two, 
was implicated. Regarding Persia it is only said that yet three 
kings shall arise, and that the fourth, having reached to great 
power by his riches, shall stir up all against the kingdom of Javan. 
Since this prophecy originates in the third year of the Persian king 
Cyrus (ch. x. 1), then the three kings who shall yet (iy) arise are 
the three successors of Cyrus, viz. Cambyses, the pseudo-Smerdis, 
and Darius Hystaspes; the fourth is then Xerxes, with whom all 
that is said regarding the fourth perfectly agrees. Thus Hivernick, 
Ebrard, Delitzsch, Auberlen, and Khiefoth interpret; on the con- 
trary, v. Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig, and Kranichfeld will make 
the fourth the third, so as thereby to justify the erroneous inter. 
pretation of the four wings and the four heads of the leopard (ch. 
vii. 6) of the first four kings of the Persian monarchy, because, 
as they say, the article in °!"317) necessarily requires that the fourth 
is already mentioned in the immediately preceding statements. But 
the validity of this conclusion is not to be conceived; and the 
assertion that the O. T. knows only of four kings of Persia 
(Hitzig) cannot be established from Ezra iv. 5-7, nor from any 
other passage. From the naming of only four kings of Persia in 
the book of Ezra, since from the end of the Exile to Ezra and 
Nehemiah four kings had reigned, it in no way follows that the 
book of Daniel and the O. T. generally know of only four. 
Moreover, this assertion is not at all correct; for in Neh. xii. 22, 
besides those four there is mention made also of a Darius, and to 
the Jews in the age of the Maccabees there was well known, 
according to 1 Mace. i. 1, also the name of the last Persian king, 
Darius, who was put to death by Alexander. If the last named, 
the king who by great riches (ver. 2) reached to a higher power, 
is included among the three previously named, then he should have 
been here designated “ the third.” The verb 7y, to place one- 
self, then to stand, is used here and frequently in the following 
passages, as in ch. vill. 23, in the sense of to stand up (= ap), with 
reference to the coming of a new ruler. The gathering together 
of greater riches than all (his predecessors), agrees specially with 
Xerxes; cf. Herodot. iii. 96, vi. 27-29, and Justini Histor. ti. 2. 
The latter says of him: “ Divitias, non ducem laudes, quarum tanta 
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copia in regno ejus fuit, ut, cum flumina multitudine consumerentur, 
opes tamen regi superessent.” 

inptn is the infinit. or nomen actionis, the becoming strong; cf. 
2 Chron. xii. 1 with 2 Kings xiv. 5 and Isa. viii. 11. wy is not 
in apposition to it, “ according to his riches” (Hiiv.) ; but it gives 
the means by which he became strong. “ Xerxes expended his 
treasures for the raising and arming of an immense host, so as by 
such PIN (cf. Amos vi. 13) to conquer Greece” (Hitzig). ma>p ny 
Mis not in apposition to dba, all, namely, the kingdom of Javan 
(Maurer, Kranichfeld). This does not furnish a suitable sense; 
for the thought that 250, “they all,” desiguates the divided states 
of Greece, and the apposition, “the kingdom of Javan,” denotes 
that they were brought by the war with Xerxes to form them- 
selves into the unity of the Macedonian kingdom, could not pos- 
sihly be so expressed. Moreover, the reference to the circumstances 
of the Grecian states is quite foreign to the context.  'D NY is 
much rather a second, more remote object, and MN is to be inter- 
preted, with Hiavernick, either as the preposition with, so far as 
Vy! involves the idea of war, conflict, or simply, with Hitzig, as 
the accusative of the object of the movement (cf. Ex. ix. 29, 33), 
to stir up, to rouse, after the kingdom of Javan, properly to make, 
to cause, that all (e3n = every one, cf. Ps. xiv. 3) set out towards. 
Daniel calls Greece madn, after the analogy of the Oriental states, 
as a united historical power, without respect to the political consti- 
tution of the Grecian states, not suitable to prophecy (Kliefoth). 

From the conflict of Persia with Greece, the angel (ver. 3) 
passes immediately over to the founder of the Grecian (Mace- 
donian) world-kingdom; for the prophecy proceeds not to the 
prediction of historical details, but mentions only the elements 
and factors which constitute the historical development. The 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece brings to the foreground 
the world-historical conflict between Persia and Greece, which led 
to the destruction of the Persian kingdom by Alexander the Great. 
The reply of Alexander to Darius Codomannus (Arrian, Laped 
Alex. ii. 14. 4) supplies a historical document, in which Alexander 
justifies his expedition against Persia by saying that Macedonia 
and the rest of Hellas were assailed in war by the Persians without 
any cause (ovdev rrpondixnévoc), and that therefore he had resolved 
to punish the Persians. A deeper reason for this lies in this, that 
the prophecy closes the list of Persian kings with Xerxes, but not 
in this, that under Xerxes the Persian monarchy reached its climax, 
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and partly already under him, and yet more after his reign, the fall 
of the kingdom had begun (Hiivernick, Auberlen); still less in the 
opinion, proved to be erroneous, that the Maccabean Jew knew no 
other Persian kings, and confounded Xerxes with Darius Codo- 
mannus (v. Lengerke, Manrer, Hitzig). 

Vers. 3 and 4. But only brief notices, characterizing its nature, 
were given regarding the Macedonian kingdom, which agree with 
the prophecies ch. vii. 6 and viii. 5-8, 21, 22, without adding new 
elements. The founder of the kingdom is called iP) 7pd, “ brave 
king,” “hero-king,” and his kingdom “a great dominion.” Of his 
government it is said 321913 nwy, he does, rules, according to his will 
(cf. ch. viii, 4), so that his power might be characterized as irre- 
sistible and boundless self-will. Similarly Curtius writes of him 
(x. 5. 35): Fatendum est, cum plurimum virtuti debuerit, plus de- 
Luisse fortune, quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate habuit. 
Hujus siquidem beneficio agere videbatur gentibus quidquid placebat. 
By the 2 in 3©y3 the coming of the king and the destruction of 
his kingdom are stated as synchronous, so as to express with great 
force the shortness of its duration. iY is not to be otherwise 
interpreted than HY in ver. 3, and is thus not to be translated: 
“when he thus stands up,” sc. in the regal power described in ver. 
3 (Kran.), or: “on the pinnacle of his might” (Hav.), but: “ when 
(or as) he has made his appearance, his kingdom shall be broken.” 
In the words, also, there does not lie the idea “that he himself in 
his life-time is deprived of his throne and his kingdom by a violent 
catastrophe” (Kran.) ; for the destruction of the kingdom does not 
necessarily include in it the putting to death of the ruler. The 
thought is only this: ‘ when he has appeared and founded a great 
dominion, his kingdom shall be immediately broken.” 7287 (shall 
be broken) is chosen with reference to ch. viii. 8, “toward the four 
winds of heaven.” We may neither supply 7" (shall be divided) 
to innnAN? NO) (and not to his posterity), nor is this latter expres- 
sion “connected with 720 in pregnant construction ;” for ‘Nn, from 
N¥N, signifies to divide, from which we are not to assume the idea of 
to allot, assign. We have simply to supply 8°7 in the sense of the 
verb. subst. shall be, as well here as in the following clause, NY 
ibvinn, The NNN signifies here as little as in Amos iv. 2, ix. 1, 
posterity = 7}, but remnant, that which is left behind, the sur- 
vivors of the king, by which we are to understand not merely his 
sons, but all the members of his family. being ND, “and it shall 
not be according to the dominion which he ruled.” This thought, 
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corresponding to indi Nn in ch. viii. 22, is the natural conclusion 
from the idea of division to all the four winds, which the falling 
asunder into several or many small kingdoms involves. Wn27), “shall 
be plucked up” (of plants from the earth), denotes the rooting up 
of that which is stable, the destroying and dissolving of the king- 
dom into portions. In this division it shall pass to others my12>0, 
“‘ with the exclusion of those” (the NNN), the surviving members 
of the family of Alexander. To DYION (and for others) supply 
Man (shall be). 

In ver. 4, accordingly, the prophetic thought is expressed, that 
the Javanic kingdom, as soon as the brave king has founded a great 
dominion, shall be broken to pieces and divided toward the four 
winds of heaven, so that its separate parts, without reaching to the 
might of the broken kingdom, shall be given not to the survivors of 
the family of the founder, but to strangers. This was historically 
fulfilled in the fact, that after the sndden death of Alexander his 
son Hercules was not recognised by his generals as successor on 
the throne, but was afterwards murdered by Polysperchon ; his son 
also born by Roxana, along with his guardian Philip Arideus, 
met the same fate; but the generals, after they had at first divided 
the kingdom into more than thirty parts (see above, p. 256), soon 
began to war with each other, the result of which was, that at last 
four larger kingdoms were firmly established (see above, p. 294). 
Cf. Diod. Sic. xx. 28, xix. 105; Pausan. ix. 7; Justini hist. xv. 2, 
and Appiani Syr. ¢. 51. 

Vers. 5 and 6. From the 5th verse the prophecy passes to the 
wars of the kings of the south and the north for the supremacy 
and for the dominion over the Holy Land, which lay between the 
two. Ver. 5 describes the growing strength of these two kings, 
and ver. 6 an attempt made by them to join themselves together. 
pin, to become strong. The king of the south is the ruler of Egypt ; 
this appears from the context, and is confirmed by ver. 8. ™ }13 
is differently interpreted ;. 12, however, is unanimously regarded as 
a partitive: “one of his princes,” as e.g. Neh. xiii. 28, Gen. xxviii. 
11, Ex. vi. 25. The suffix to ™ (his princes) does not (with 
C. B. Michaelis, Bertholdt, Rosenmiiller, and Kranichfeld) refer 
to 123 7D, ver. 3, because this nonn is too far removed, and then 
also vey must be referred to it; but thereby the statement in ver. 
5b, that one of the princes of the king of Javan would gain greater 
power and dominion than the valiant king had, would contradict 
the statement ‘n ver. 4, that no one of the Diadochs would attain 
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to the dominion of Alexander.) The suffix to ™Y can only be 
referred to the immediately preceding 2337 qn: “ one of the princes 
of the king of the south.” But then } in {3 cannot be explicative, 
but is only the simple copula. This interpretation also is not op- 
posed by the Atnach under ™W, for this accent is added to the snb- 
ject because it stands before separately, and is again resumed in 
ptm by the copula 3, as e.g. Ezek. xxxiv. 19. The thonght is this: 
one of the princes of the king of the south shall attain to greater 
power than this king, and shall found a great dominion. That 
this prince is the king of the north, or founds a dominion in 
the north, is not expressly said, but is gathered from ver. 6, where 
the king of the south enters into a league with the king of the 
north. 

Ver. 6. Dw YP, “in the end of years,” i.e. after the expiry of 
a course of years; cf. 2 Chron. xviii. 2. The subject to "20M (join 
themselves, 2 Chron. xx. 35) cannot, it is evident, be OWN, ver. 4 
(Kran.), but only the king of the south and his prince who fonnded 
a great dominion, since the covenant, according to the following 
clause, is brought about by the daughter of the king of the south 
being given in marriage (ox Ni2, to come to, as Josh. xv. 18, Judg. 
i. 14) to the king of the north, to make DD, to effect an agree- 
ment. DW), rectitudes, synonymous with righteousness and right, 
Prov. i. 3, here designates the rectitude of the relation of the two 
rulers to each other in regard to the intrigues and deceits they had 
previously practised toward each other ; thus not union, but sincerity 
in keeping the covenant that had been concluded. “But she 
shall not retain the power of the arm.” Mid 1¥Y as x. 8, 16, and 
vinii, the arm as a figure of help, assistance. The meaning is: 
she will not retain the power to render the help which her mar- 
riage should secure; she shall not be able to bring about and to 
preserve the sincerity of the covenant; and thus the king of the 
south shall not be preserved with this his help, but shall become 
subject to the more powerful king of the north. The following 

+ This contradiction is not set aside, but only strengthened, by translating 
yoy pim ‘‘ he overcame him” (Kran.), according to which the king of Javan 


must be thought of as overcome by oue of his princes, the king of the south. 
For the thought that the king of Javau survived the destruction of his king- 
dom, and that, after one of his princes had become the king of the south and 
had founded a great dominion, he was overcome by him, contradicts too strongly 
the statement of ver. 5, that the kingdom of the valiant king of Javan would 
be destroyed, and that it would not fall to his survivors, but to others with 
the exception of those, for one to be able to interpret the words in this sense. 
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passages state this. The subject to Thy xd is the 343 "bd ; ; and his, 
ie. this king’ s, help is his own daughter, who should establish pw 
by her marriage with the king of the north. yD is a second 
subject subordinated or co-ordinated to the subject lying in the 
verb: he together with his help. We may not explain the pas- 
sage: neither he nor his help, because in this case xin could not be 
wanting, particularly in comparison with the following 8}. The 
“not standing” is further positively defined by jN3m, to be de- 
livered up, to perish. The plar, 7839 is the plar. of the category : 
who brought her, ¢.2. who brouglit her into the marriage (8°22) to 
be explained after sia), eihGue reference to the number of those 
who were engaged in doing so; cf. the similar plur. in particip. 
Lev. xix. 8, Num. xxiv. 9, and in the noun, Gen. xxi. 7. mpsn, 
particip. with the suffix, wherein the article represents the relative 
"WR, PIN, in the same meaning as ver. 1, the support, the helper. 
The sense is: not only she, but ‘all who bisughe about the estab- 
lishment of this marriage, and the object aimed at by it, oO'mypa 
has the article: in the times determined for each of these persons. 
Vers. 7-9. A violent war shall then break ont, in which the 
king of the north shall be overcome. One of the offspring of her 
roots shall appear. 2 in 1839 is partitive, as ver. 5, and 7¥3 is used 
collectively. The figure reminds us of Isa. xi.1. The suffix to 
maw refers to the king’s daughter, ver. 6. Her roots are her 
parents, and the offspring of her roots a brother of the king’s 
daughter, but not a descendant of his daughter, as Kraniclifeld 
by losing sight of 7¥2 supposes, 423 is the accnsative of direction, 
for wltieli; in vers. 20, 21, 38, 133 by stands more distinctly; the suffix 
refers to the king of the south, who was also the subject in Thy", 
ver. 60. bennbye N82) does not mean: he will go to the (to his) 
army (Michaelis, Berth., v. Leng., Hitz., Klief.) ; this would be a 
very heavy remark eithin the very elararienuies significant de- 
scription here given (Kran., Hav.) ; nor does it mean: he attained 
to might (Hiv.); but: he shall come to the army, «.e. against the 
host of the enemy, i.e. the king of the north (Kran.). ON N13, 
as Gen. xxxii. 9, Isa. xxxvii, 33, is used of a hostile sproael 
against a camp, a city, so as to take it, in contradistinction to the 
following tiyp2 N22: to penetrate into the fortress. iv) has a col- 
lective signification, as D712 referring to it shows. 3 TY, to act 
against or with any one, cf. Jer. xviii. 23 (“deal with them ”), ad 
libidinem agere (Maurer), essentially corresponding to 43i¥79 in vers. 
33, 36. PTH, to show power, i.e. to demonstrate his superior pow ‘er. 
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Ver. 8. To bring the subjugated kingdom wholly under his 
power, he shall carry away its gods along with all the precious 
treasures into Egypt. The carrying away of the images of the gods 
was a usual custom with conquerors ; cf. Isa. xlvi. 1 f., Jer. xlviii. 7, 
xlix. 3. In the images the gods themselves were carried away ; 
therefore they are called “their gods.” 07302 signifies here not 
drink-offerings, but molten images; the form is analogous to the 
plur. DYDR, formed from DDB ; on the contrary, 02°D2 libationes, 
Deut. xxxii. 38, stands for 07°20, Isa. xli. 29. The suffix is not 
to be referred to DDN, but, like the suffix in pA‘ToR, to the in- 
habitants of the conquered country. 37% D2 are in apposition 
to OND 2, not the genitive of the subject (Kran.), because an 
attributive genitive cannot follow a noun determined by a suffix. 
Hiiv., v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and Klief. translate 8171 
‘01 Thy Dw: he shall during (some) years stand off from the 
king of the north. Literally this translation may perhaps be justi- 
fied, for DY, ¢. j2, Gen. xxix. 35, has the meaning of “ to leave off,” 
and the expression “to stand off from war” mav be used concisely 
for “to desist from making war” upon one. But this interpreta- 
tion does not accord with the connection. First, it is opposed by 
the expressive 837), which cannot be understood, if nothing further 
should be said than that the king of the south, after he had over- 
thrown the fortresses of the enemies’ country, and had carried 
away their gods and their treasures, abstained from war for some 
years. The 817 much rather leads us to this, that the passage 
introduced by it states some new important matter which does not 
of itself appear from the subjugation of the enemy and his king- 
dom. To this is to be added, that the contents of ver. 9, where 
the subject to 82 can only be the king of the north, do not accord 
with the abstaining of the king of the south from warring against 
the king of the north. By Ewald’s remark, “With such miser- 
able marchings to and fro they mutually weaken themselves,” the 
matter is not made intelligible. For the penetrating of the king 
of the south into the fortresses of his enemy, and the carrying 
away of his gods and his treasures, was not a miserable, useless 
expedition; but then we do not understand how the completely 
humbled king of the north, after his conqueror abstained from 
war, was in the condition to penetrate into his kingdom and 
then to return to hisown land. Would his conqueror have 
suffered him to do this? We must, therefore, with Kranich- 
feld, Gesenius, de Wette, and Winer, after the example of the 
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Syriac and the Vulgate, take jd 7" in the sense of : to stand out 
before, 19 in the sense of 25D, contra, asin Ps, xliti. 1 it is con- 
strued with 2, which is supported by the circumstance that 
‘Wey in vers. 6, 15, 17, and 25, has this meaning. By this not 
only is 87) rightly translated: and he, the same who penetrated 
into the fortresses of his adversary and carried away his gods, 
shall also take his stand against him, assert his supremacy for 
years ; but also ver. 9 contains a suitable addition, for it shows how 
he kept his ground. The king of the north shall after some time 
invade the kingdom of the king of the south, but shall return to 
his own land, namely, because he can effect nothing. Kran. takes 
the king of the south as the subject to 83, ver.9; but this is 
impossible, for then the word must be irda, particularly in 
parallelism with ing ty, As the words stand, 323 70 can only be 
the genitive to M323 ; thus the supposition that “the king of the 
south is the subject” is excluded, because the expression, “the 
king of the south comes into the kingdom of the south and returns 
to his own land,” has no meaning when, according to the context, 
the south denotes Egypt. With the 833 there also begins a change 
of the subject, which, though it appears contrary to the idiom 
of the German [and English] language, is frequently found in 
Hebrew; e.g. in vers. 1la and 9a. By the mention of an expedi- 
tion of the king of the north into the kingdom of the king of 
the south, from which he again returned without having effected 
anything, the way is opened for passing to the following descrip- 
tion of the supremacy of the king of the north over the king of 
the south. 

Vers. 10-12. The decisive wars. 

Ver. 10. Here the suffix in 123 refers to the king of the north, 
who in ver. 9 was the person acting. Thus all interpreters with 
the exception of Kranichfeld, who understands 133 of the son of the 
Egyptian prince, according to which this verse ought to speak of 
the hostilities sought, in the wantonness of his own mind, of the 
king of the south against the king of the north. But this inter- 
pretation of Kranichfeld is shattered, not to speak of other verbal 
reasons which oppose it, against the contents of ver.11. The rage 
of the king of the south, and his going to war against the king of 
the north, supposes that the latter had given rise to this rage by an 
assault. Besides, the description given in ver. 10 is much too 
grand to be capable of being referred to hostility exercised in mere 
wantonness. For such conflicts we do not assemble a multitude 
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of powerful armies, and, when these powerful hosts penetrate into 
the fortresses of the enemy’s country, then find that for the vic- 
torious invaders there is wanting the occasion of becoming exaspe- 
rated for new warfare. The Kethiv 131 is rightly interpreted by 
the Masoretes as plur., which the following verbs demand, while 
the singulars 729) HOV ST (shall come, and overflow, and pass 
through) are explained from the circumstance that the hosts are 
viewed unitedly in 7 (multitude). i182 expresses the unre- 
strained coming or pressing forward, while the verbs 72%) ADY, 
reminding us of Isa. viii. 8, describe pictorially the overflowing of 
the land by the masses of the hostile army. 3%) (jussive, denoting 
the divine gnidance), and shall return, expresses the repetition of 
the deluge of the land by the hosts marching back out of it after 
the 729, the march through the land,—not the new arming for 
war (Hav.), but renewed entrance into the region of the enemy, 
whereby they carry on the war niyr 1, to the fortress of the king 
of the south, corresponding with the {237 Er) ya in ver. 7 (to 
the fortress of the king of the north). %3M signifies properly to stir 
up to war, i.e. to arm, then to engage in war. In the first member 
of the verse it has the former, and in the last the latter meaning. 
The violent pressing forward of the adversary will greatly embitter 
the king of the south, fill him with the greatest anger, so that he 
will go out to make war with him. The adversary marshals a 
great multitude of combatants; but these shall be given into his 
hand, into the hand of the king of the south. 2) $27 THYT (he 
raised up a great multitude) the context requires us to refer to 
the king of the north. {3 773, v. Leng., Maurer, and Hitzig 
understand of the acceptance of the command over the army— 
contrary to the usage of the words, which mean, to give into the 
hand = to deliver up, cf. 1 Kings xx. 28, Dan. i. 2, viii. 12, 13, 
and is contrary also to the context. The marshalling of the host 
supposes certainly the power to direct it, so that it needs not then 
for the first time to be given into the power of him who marshalled 
it. The expression also, “to give into his hand,” as meaning 
“to place under his command,” is not found in Scripture. To 
this is to be added, that the article in i907 refers back to 37 fia, 
But if jWO77 is the host assembled by the king of the north, then 
it can only be given up into the hand of the enemy, i.e. the king 
of the south, and thus the suffix in iTa can only refer to him. 
The statements in ver. 12 are in harmony with this, so far as they 
confessedly speak of the king of the south. 
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Ver. 12. This verse illustrates the last clause of ver. 11, te. 
explains more fully how the great multitude of the enemy are 
given into his hand. The first two clauses of ver. 12 stand in 
correlation to each other, as the change of the time and the absence 
of the copula before 0% show (the Keri 01) proceeds from a mis- 
understanding). The meaning is this: “As the multitude rises 
up, so his heart is lifted up.” i000, with the article, can only be 
the host of the king of the north mentioned in ver. 12, The 
supposition that the Egyptian army is meant, is the result of the 
difficulty arising out of the misapprehension of the right relation 
in which the perfect N12) (hath lifted up raised) stands to the 
imperfect OF. NWI as in Isa. xxxiii. 10: they raise themselves to 
the conflict. and nv, the lifting up of the heart, commonly in the 
sense of pride; here the increase of courage, but so that pride is 
not altogether to be excluded. The subject to O%" is the king of 
the south, to whom the suffix to 13, ver. 11, points. With 
excited courage he overthrows myriads, namely, the powerful mul- 
titude of the enemies, but he yet does not reach to power, he does 
not attain to the supremacy over the king of the north and over 
lis kingdom which he is striving after. The Vulgate, without 
however fully expressing the meaning, has rendered tiv" Noy by sed 
non prevalebit. 

Vers. 13-15. This thought is expanded and proved in these 
verses.— Ver. 13. The king of the north returns to his own land, 
gathers a host together more numerous than before, and shall 
then, at the end of the times of years, come again with a more 
powerful army and with a great train. v3, that which is acquired, 
the goods, is the train necessary for the suitable equipment of the 
army— the condition to a successful warlike expedition” (Kran.). 
The definition of time corresponding to the O'My in ver. 6 is 
specially to be observed: O°3Y O'nyn yp? (at the end of times, years), 
in which 0°9¥ is to be interpreted (as O°D’ with O'Y3¥, ch. x. 3, 4, 
and other designations of time) as denoting that the O'My stretch 
over years, are times lasting during years. Oyo, with the definite 
article, are in prophetic discourse the times determined by God. 

Ver. 14. In those times shall many rise up against the king of 
the south oy TY as ch. viii. 20); also JY "31H 23, the violent 
people of the nation (of the Jews), shall raise themselves against 
him. O'¥"_ ‘33 are such as belong to the classes of violent men 
who break through the barriers of the divine law (Ezek. xviii. 10). 
These shall raise themselves itn YT, to establish the prophecy, 
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i.e. to bring it to an accomplishment. “2! = 02, Ezek. xiii. 6, as 
oy = Ox) in Daniel, and generally in the later Hebrew. Almost 
all interpreters since Jerome have referred this to Daniel's vision 
of the oppression under Antiochus Epiphanes, ch. viii. 9-14, ver. 
23. This is so far right, as the apostasy of one party among the 
Jews from the law of their fathers, and their adoption of heathen 
customs, contributed to bring abont that oppression with which the 
theocracy was visited by Antiochus Epiphanes; but the limiting 
of the ji!0 to those definite prophecies is too narrow. yin without 
the article is prophecy in undefined generality, and is to be ex- 
tended to all the prophecies which threatened the people of Israel 
with severe chastisements and sufferings on account of their falling 
away from the law and their apostasy from their God. svIIN, 
they shall stumble, fall. “ The falling away shall bring to them 
no gain, but only the sufferings and tribulation prophesied of” 
(Kliefoth). 

Ver. 15. In this verse, with NI the Nil Ni2, ver. 13, is again 
assumed, and the consequence of the war announced. nppio FU, 
to heap up an entrenchment ; cf. Ezek. iv. 2, 2 Kings xix. 32. TY 
NWI, city of fortifications, without the article, also collectively of 
the fortresses of the kingdom of the south generally. Before such 
power the army, ze. the war-strength, of the south shall not main- 
tain its ground ; even his chosen people shall not possess strength 
necessary for this, 

Vers. 16-19. The further undertakings of the king of the north. 

Ver. 16. Having penetrated into the kingdom of the south, he 
shall act there according to his own pleasure, without any one being 
able to withstand him; just as before this the king of the south 
did in the kingdom of the north (ver. 7). With ®” the jussive 
appears instead of the future—cf. Diem, 1. (ver. 17), a¥* (vers. 18 
and 19)—to show that the further actions and undertakings of the 
king of the north are carried on under the divine decree, yON wan 
is he that comes into the land of the south, the king of the north 
(vers. 14 and 15). Having reached the height of victory, he falls 
under the dominion of pride and haughtiness, by which he hastens 
on his ruin and overthrow. After he has subdued the kingdom of 
the southern king, he will go into the land of beauty, i.e. into the 
Holy Land (with reference to ‘B87 FS, ch. viii. 9), 3 n>}, and 
destruction is tn his hand (an explanatory clause), 123 being here 
not a verb, but a substantive. Only this meaning of nop is verbally 
established, see under ch, ix. 27, but not the meaning attributed to 
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the word, from the unsuitable introduction of historical events, 
accomplishing, perfectio, according to which Hiv., v. Leng., Maar., 
and Kliefoth translate the clause: and tt (the Holy Land) is wholly 
given into his hand. nba means finishing, conclusion, only in the 
sense of destruction, also in 2 Chron. xii. 2 and Ezek. xiii. 13. 
For the use of i7'3 of spiritual things which one intends or aims 
at, cf. Job xi. 14, Isa. xliv. 20. The destrnction, however, refers 
not to the Egyptians (Hitzig), but to the Holy Land, in which 
violent (rapacious) people (ver. 14) make common cause with the 
heathen king, and thereby put arms into his hands by which he 
may destroy the land. 

Ver. 17. This verse has been very differently exponnded. 
According to the example of Jerome, who translates it: et ponet 
faciem suam ut veniat ad tenendum universum reqnum ejus, and 
adds to this the explanatory remark: wt evertat illum h. e. Ptole- 
meum, sive illud, h. e. regnum ejus, many translate the words wind 
10 PMB by to come in or against the strength of his whole (Egyp- 
tian) kingdom (C. B. Michaelis, Venema, Havernick, v. Lengerke, 
Maurer), i.e. to obtain the superiority over the Egyptian kingdom 
(Kliefoth). But this last interpretation is decidedly opposed by the 
circumstance that PA means strength not in the active sense = 
power over something, but only in the intransitive or passive sense, 
strength as the property of any one. Moreover, both of these ex- 
planations are opposed by the verbal nse of nia e. 2 rei, which does 
not signify: to come in or against a matter, but: to come with—cf. 
na Nia, to come with power, ver. 13, also Isa. xl. 10, Ps, Ixxi. 16 
—as well as by the context, for of the completely subjugated 
south (according to vers. 15 and 16) it cannot yet be said pA 
imadi, Correctly, Theodot. translates: eloehOeiv ev toyvi maons 
HS Baoidelas avrotv; Luther: “ to come with the strength of his 
whole kingdom.” Similarly M. Geier, Hitzig, and Kran. The 
king of the north intends thus to come with the force of his whole 
kingdom to obtain full possession of the kingdom of the soutn. 
iy ow" is an explanatory clanse defining the manner in which 
he seeks to gain his object. 0"¥, plur. of the adjective 1, in a sub- 
stantive signification, that which is straight, recta, as Prov. xvi. 13, 
proba (Ewald’s Gram. § 172; while in his commentary he trans- 
lates the word by agreement). '®Y, with him, i.e. having in intention. 
The sense of the passage is determined according to anv nivyd, 
ver. 6: with the intention of establishing a direct, right relation, 
namely, by means of a political marriage to bring to himself the 
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kingdom of the south. 9 forms a clause by itself: he shall do 
it, carry it out; there is therefore no need for Hitzig’s arbitrary 
change of the text into MY. 

The second half of this verse (ver. 17) describes how he carries 
out this intention, but yet does not reach his end. “‘ He shall give 
him the danghter of women.” 0°39, of women, the plur. of the 
class, as MiMN VH3, Judg. xiv. 5, a young lion (of lonesses) ; 
nish 32, Zech. ix. 9, the foal of an ass (of she-asses). The suffix 
to ANNA? (corrupting her, E.V.) is referred by many to imo (his 
kingdom); but this reference fails along with the incorrect inter- 
pretation of the "pa as the end of the coming. Since in the first 
half of the verse the object of his undertaking is not named, but 
in ver. 16 is denoted by YON, the suffix in question can only be 
referred to DWI7N3, Thus J. D. Michaelis, Bertholdt, Rosen- 
intiller; the former, however, gives to the word Anmea the ver- 
bally untenable meaning: “to seduce her into a morally corrupt 
course of conduct;” but Hitzig changes the text, strikes out the 
suffix, and translates: “ to accomplish vileness.” nnn means only 
to destroy, to ruin, hence “ to destroy her” (Kran.). ‘This, it is true, 
was not the object of the marriage, but only its consequence ; 
but the consequence is set forth as had in view, so as forcibly 
to express the thought that the marriage could lead, according 
to a higher direction, only to the destruction of the daughter. 

The last clauses of the verse express the failure of the measure 
adopted. The verbs are fem., not neut.; thus the meaning is not: 
“it shall neither stand, nor succeed to him” (v. Leng., Maurer, 
Hitzig), bunt: “she (the danghter) shall not stand,” not be able to 
carry out the plan contemplated by her father. The words toad) 
man do not stand for b man NO: “she shall not be to him” or 
“for him.’ In this case Xb must be connected with the verb. 
According to the text, id-xd forms one idea, as Miz Nd, impotent (cf. 
Ewald, § 270): “she shall be a not for him” (ein Nichtihm), i.e. he 
shall have nothing at all from her. 

Vers. 18 and 19. His fate further drives him to make an assault 
on the islands and maritime coasts of the west (DS), many of which 
he takes. 2? is not, after the Keri, to be changed into nw; for 
turning himself from Egypt to the islands, he turns back his face 
toward his own land in the north. The two following clauses are 
explained by most interpreters thus: “but a captain shall stop his 
scorn (bring it to silence), and moreover shal] give back (recom- 
peuse) scorn to him in return.” This is then, according to the 
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example of Jerome, referred to the expedition of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes against the Grecian islands which were under the protection 
of Rome, for which he was assailed and overcome by the consul 
Lucius Scipio (Asiaticus) in a battle fought at Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum in Lydia. But the translation in question affords a tolerable 
sense only when we take mpd i in the meaning moreover, in addition 
to; a meaning which it has not, and cannot have according to its 
etymology. In all places Sree it is so rendered a negative sen- 
tence goes before it, cf. Gen. xliii. 3, xlvii. 18, Judg. vii. 14, or a 
sentence asking a question with a negative sense, as Amos iii. 3,4; 

according to which, xd must here stand before n'3v7 if we Roald 
translate it by besides that or only. ‘3 has the idea of exception, 
and can only be rendered after an affirmative statement by however, 
for the passage introduced by it limits the statement going eras: 
Thus Theodot. rightly: xataratce: dpyovtas dvedicpod aitav, 
TAY 6 dvedtopos adTOD emioTpees avTG@; and in close connection 
with this, Jerome has: et cessare faciet principem opprobrii sui et 
opprobrium ejus convertetur in eum. In like manner the Peshito. 
This rendering we must, with Kranichfeld, accede to, and accord- 
ingly understand 1) navn of the king of ihe north, and interpret 
the indefinite [SP (leader, chief) in undefined generality or collec- 
tively, and iNBIN (his reproach) as the second object subordinated 
to P8P, and aerer iS as the dative to Pp. Thus the second ina 
gains expressiveness corresponding to its place before the verb as 
the contrast to 1 in83 ; “ however his reproach,” ze. the dishonour 
he did to the chiefs, « shall they recompense to him.” The subject 
to 1 is the collective P¥?2. The statement of the last clause in- 
troduces us to the announcement, mentioned in ver. 19, of the 
overthrow of the king of the north, who wished to spread his power 
also over the west. Since the chiefs (princes) of the islands rendered 
back to him his reproach, ¢.e. requited to him his attack against 
them, he was under the necessity of returning to the fortresses 
of his own land. With that begins his fall, which ends with his 
complete destruction. 

Ver. 20. Another stands up in his place, who causeth W313 to 
pass over, through his eagerness for riches. 312 most understand 
as a collector of bie) referring for this to 2 Kings xxiii. 85, and 
m2?) 777] as the Holy Land, and then think on Heliodorus, whom 
Seleucus Nicator sent to Temuaslians to seize the temple treasnre. 
But this interpretation of the words is too limited, 21 denotes, 
no doubt (2 Kings xxiii. 35), to collect gold and silver; but it does 
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not thence follow that 23, when silver and gold are not spoken 
of, means to collect tribute. The word in general designates the 
taskmaster who urges on the people to severe labour, afflicts and 
oppresses them as cattle. ma3bI vw is not synonymous with PS 
*2¥3, ver. 16, but stands much nearer to mop in, ver. 21, and 
designates the glory of the kingdom. The glory of the kingdom 
was brought down by #3), and Vay7) refers to the whole kingdom 
of the king spoken of, not merely to the Holy Land, which formed 
but a part of his kingdom. By these oppressions of his kingdom he 
prepared himself in a short time for destruction, DYINS D'D (days 
few), asin Gen. xxvii. 44, xxix. 20, the designation of a very short 
time. The reference of these words, “in days few,” to the time after 
the pillage of the temple of Jerusalem by Heliodorus is not only 
an arbitrary proceeding, but is also contrary to the import of the 
words, since 3 in O°D'2 does not mean post. D'BX2 Nr, in contradis- 
tinction and contrast to manera NOI, can only denote private enmity 
or private revenge. “ Neither by anger (ze. private revenge) nor 
by war” points to an immediate divine judgment. 

If we now, before proceeding further in our exposition, atten- 
tively consider the contents of the revelation of vers. 5-20, so as 
to have a clear view of its relation to the historical fulfilment, 
we shall find the following to be the course of the thoughts ex- 
bibited:—-After the fall of the Javanic world-kingdom (ver. 4) 
the king of the south shall attain to great power, and one of his 
princes shall found (ver. 5) a yet greater dominion in the north. 
After a course of years they shall enter into an agreement, for the 
king of the south shall give his daughter in marriage to the king 
of the nortli so as to establish a right relationship between them ; 
but this agreement shall bring about the destruction of the 
daughter, as well as of her father and all who co-operated for the 
effecting of this marriage (ver. 6). Herenpon a descendant of 
that king of the south shall undertake a war against the king of 
the north, victoriously invade the country of the adversary, gather 
together great spoil and carry it away to Egypt, and for years 
hold the supremacy. The king of the north shall, it is true, 
penetrate into his kingdom, but he shall again return home without 
effecting anything (vers. 7-9). His sons also shall pass over the 
kingdom of the south with a multitude of hosts, but the multitude 
shall be given into the hand of the king, who shall not come to 
power by casting down myriads. The king of the north shall 
return with a host yet more numerous ; against the king of the 
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south many, also faithless members of the Jewish nation, shall 
rise up, and the king of the north shall take the fortified cities, 
withont the king of the south having the power to offer him 
resistance (vers. 10-15). The conqueror shall now rule in the 
conquered lands after his own pleasure, and set his foot on the 
Holy Land with the intention of destroying it. Thereupon he 
shall come with the whole might of his kingdom against the king 
of the south, and by the marriage of his daughter seek to estab- 
lish a right relationship with him, but he shall only thereby bring 
about the destruction of his daughter. Finally, he shall make an 
assault against the islands and the maritime countries of the west; 
but he shall be smitten by his chiefs, and be compelled to return to 
the fortresses of his own land, and shall fall (vers. 16-19). But his 
successor, who shall send taskimasters through the most glorious 
regions of the kingdom, shall be destroyed in a short time (ver. 20). 

Thus the revelation depicts how, in the war of the kings of 
the south and of the north, first the king of the south subdued 
the north, but when at the summit of his conquest he sank under 
the power of his adversary through the insurrections and the 
revolt of an apostate party of the Jews; whereupon, by an assault 
upon the west in his endeavour after a firmer establishment and 
a wider extension of lis power, he brings about his own overthrow, 
and his snecessor, in consequence of the oppression of his king- 
dom, comes to his end in a few days. 

Now, since the king who comes into his place (ver. 21 ff.) after 
he has become strong raises himself up against the holy covenant, 
takes away the daily worship in the temple of the Lord, etc., is, 
according tothe historical evidence found in the books of the 
Maccabees, the Seleucidan Antiochus Epiphanes, so the prophetic 
announcement, vers. 5-20, stretches itself over the period from 
the division of the monarchy of Alexander among his generals to 
the commencement of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
year 175 B.c., during which there reigned seven Syrian and six 
Egyptian kings, viz.— 


Syrian Kines. Eqyrtian Kinas. 
Seleucus Nicator, . . from B.c. 310 Ptolemy Lagus, . . from B.c. 323 
Antiochus Sidetes, . . . . 280 Ptolemy Philadelphus, . .- 284 
Antiochus Theus, . . . - . 260 Ptolemy Euergetes, . . - 246 
Seleucus Callinicus, . .- - . 245 Ptolemy Philopator, : 221 
Seleucus Ceraunus, . . + . 225 Ptolemy Epiphanes, . . . 204 
Antiochus the Great, . . . . 223 Ptolemy Philometor,. . - 180 


Seleucus Philopator,. . . . 186 
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But in the prophetic revelation there is mention made of only 
four kings of the north (one in vers. 5-9; his sons, vers. 10-12; a 
third, vers. 18-19; and the fourth, ver. 20) and three kings of the 
south (the first, vers. 5 and 6; the “ branch,” vers. 7-9; and the 
king, vers. 10-15), distinctly different, whereby of the former, the 
relation of the sons (ver. 10) to the king indefinitely mentioned 
in ver. 11, is admitted, and of the latter the kings of the south, it 
reinains doubtful whether he who is spoken of in vers. 9-15 is dif- 
ferent from or is identical with “ the branch of her roots ” (ver. 7). 
This circumstance shows that the prophecy does not treat of in- 
dividual historical personages, but only places in view the king of 
the south and the king of the north as representatives of the 
power of these two kingdoms. Of these kings special deeds and 
undertakings are indeed mentioned, which point to definite persons ; 
e.g. of the king of the north, that he was one of the princes of the 
king of the south, and founded a greater dominion than his 
(ver. 5); the marriage of the daughter of the king of the south 
to the king of the north (ver. 6); afterwards the marriage also of 
the daughter of the king of the north (ver. 17), and other special 
circumstances in the wars between the two, which are to be 
regarded not merely as individualizing portraitures, but denote 
concrete facts which have verified themselves in history. But yet 
all these specialities do not establish the view that the prophecy 
consists of a series of predictions of historical facta, because even 
these features of the prophecy which find their actual fulfilments 
in history do not coincide with the historical reality. 

Thus all interpreters regard the king of the south, ver. 5, as 
Ptolemy Lagus, and that one of his princes (1¥"}2) who founded 
a greater dominion as Selencus Nicator, or the “ Conqueror,” who, 
in the division of the countries which the conquerors made after 
the overthrow and death of Antiochus, obtained, according to 
Appian, Syr. ¢. 55, Syria from the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and Phrygia; then by using every opportunity of 
enlarging his kingdom, he obtained also Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
and a part of Cappadocia, and besides subjugated the Persians, 
Parthians, Bactrians, Arabians, and other nations as far as the 
Indus, which Alexander had conquered; so that, after Alexander, 
no one had more nations of Asia under his sway than Seleucus, 
for from the borders of Phrygia to the Indus all owned his 
sway. While this extension of his kingdom quite harmonizes 
with the prophecy of the greatness of his sovereignty, yet the des 
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signation “ one of his princes” does not accord with the position of 
Ptolemy Lagus. Both of these were certainly at the beginning 
generals of Alexander. Seleucus, afterwards vicegerent of the 
Babylonians, found himself, however, from fear of Antigonus, who 
sought to put him to death, under the necessity of fleeing to Egypt 
to Ptolemy, by whom he was hospitably received, and with whom 
and other vicegerents he entered into a league against Antigonus, 
and when war arose, led an Egyptian fleet against Antigonus 
(Diod. Sic. xix. 55-62). He was accordingly not one of Ptolemy's 
generals. 

Moreover, the marriage of the king’s daughter, ver. 6, is thus 
explained by Jerome, and all interpreters who follow him :—Ptolemy 
Philadelphus made peace with Antiochus Theus, after many years’ 
war, on the condition that Antiochus should put away his own wife 
Laodice, who was at the same time his half-sister, and disinherit 
her son, and should marry Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, 
and should appoint her first-born son as his successor on the throne 
of the kingdom (Appian, Syr. c. 65, and Jerome). This factum 
can be regarded as a fulfilling of the prophecy, ver. 6; but the 
consequences which resulted from this political marriage do not 
correspond with the consequences prophesied of. According to 
the testimony of history, Ptolemy died two years after this mar- 
riage, whereupon Antiochus set aside Berenice, and took to himself 
again his former wife Laodice, along with her children. But she 
effected the death of her husband by poison, as she feared his 
fickleness, and then her son Seleucus Callinicus ascended the 
throne. Berenice fled with her son to the asylum of Daphne, but 
she was there murdered along with him. The prophecy, according 
to this, differs from the historical facts, not merely in regard to the 
consequences of the events, but also in regard to the matter itself; 
for it speaks not only of the daughter, but also of her father being 
given up to death, while the natural death of her father is in no 
respect connected with that marriage, and not till after his death 
did the consequences fatal to his daughter and her child develop 
themselves. 

Further, as to the contents of vers. 7-9, history furnishes the 
following confirmations :—In order to save his sister, who was put 
aside by Antiochus Theus, her brother, Ptolemy Euergetes, in- 
vaded the Syrian kingdom, in which Seleucus Callimicus had suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne, in alliance with the armies of the 
Asiatic cities, and put to death his mother Laodice, since he had 
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come too late to save his sister, in revenge for her murder, over- 
threw all the Syrian fortresses from Cilicia to the Tigris and 
Babylonia, and would have conquered the whole of the Syrian 
kingdom, if an insurrection which had broken out in Egypt had 
not caused him to return thither, carrying with him many images 
of the gods, and immense treasure, which he had taken from the 
vanquished cities. Then, while engaged in Egypt, Callinicus 
recovered the cities of Asia Minor, but failed to conquer the mari- 
time countries, because his fleet was wrecked in astorm; and when 
he thereupon undertook a land expedition against Egypt, he was 
totally defeated, so that he returned to Antioch with only a few 
followers: cf. Justin, Hist. xxvii. 1,2; Polyb. v. 58; and Appian, 
Syr. c. 65. On the other hand, the announcement of the war of 
his sons with many hosts overflowing the land, ver. 10, is not con- 
firmed by history. After the death of Callinicus in captivity, 
his son Seleucus Ceraunns succeeded to the government, a very 
incompetent man, who after two years was poisoned by his generals 
in the war with Attalus, without having undertaken anything 
against Egypt. His brother Antiochus, surnamed the Great, suc- 
ceeded him, who, in order to recover Coele-Syria and Pheenicia, 
renewed the war against the king of Egypt (not till about two 
years after he ascended the throne, however, did Ptolemy Philo- 
pator begin to reign), in which he penetrated twice to Dura, two 
(German) miles north from Cxsarea (Polyb. x. 49), then concluded 
a four months’ truce, and led his host back to the Orontes (Polyb. 
v. 663 Justin, xxx. 1). After the renewal of hostilities he drove 
the Egyptian army back to Sidon, conquered Gilead and Samaria, 
and took up his winter-quarters in Ptolemais (Polyb. v. 63-71). 
In the beginning of the following year, however, he was defeated 
by the Egyptians at Raphia, not far from Gaza, and was com- 
pelled, with great loss in dead and prisoners, to return as quickly 
as possible to Antioch, and to leave Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine to the Egyptians (Polyb. v. 79, 80, 82-86). Vers. 11 
and 12 refer to this war. Thirteen or fourteen years after this, 
Antiochus, in league with Philip 111. of Macedon, renewed the 
war against the Egyptians, when, after Philopator’s death, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, being five years old, had ascended the throne, retook 
the three above-named countries (Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine), vanquished the Egyptian host led by Scopas near 
Paneas, and compelled the fortress of Sidon, into which the 
Egyptians had fied, to surrender after a lengthened siege, and 
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then concluded a peace with Ptolemy on the condition that he 
took to wife the danghter of Antiochus, Cleopatra, who should 
bring with her, as her dowry, Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
(Polyb. xv. 20, xxvili. 17; App. Syr. c.i.; Liv. xxxiii. 19; and 
Joseph. Anti. xii. 4.1). Since the time of Jerome, the prophecy 
vers. 13-17 has been referred to this last war. But also here the 
historical events fall far behind the contents of the prophecy. The 
prophecy points to the complete subjugation of the king of the 
south, while this war was carried on only for the possession of the 
Asiatic provinces of the Egyptian kingdom. Also the rising up 
of many (5°21, ver. 14) against the king of the south is not his- 
torically verified ; and even the relation spoken of by Josephus 
(Anté. xii. 8. 3) in which the Jews stood to Antiochus the Great 
was not of such a kind as to be capable of being regarded as a 
fulfilling of the “ exalting themselves” of the D'S" ‘23, ver. 14. 
Still less does the statement of ver. 16, that the king of the north 
would stand in the glorious land, agree with n>z interpreted of 
conduct of Antiochus the Great towards the Jews; for according 
to Josephus, Anti. l.c., he treated the Jews round about Jerusalem 
favourably, because of their own accord they had submitted to 
him and had supported his army, and granted to them not only 
indulgence in regard to the observance of their religious ordi- 
nances, but also afforded them protection. 

Moreover, ver. 18, containing the prophecy of the undertaking 
of the king of the north against the islands, has not its historical 
fulfilment in the expedition of Antiochus the Great against the 
coasts and islands of Asia Minor and the Hellespont ; but ver. 19, 
that which is said regarding his return to the fortresses of his own 
land and his overthrow, does not so correspond with the historical 
issue of the reign of this king that one would be able to recognise 
therein a prediction of it. Finally, of his successor, Selencus 
Philopator, to whom ver. 20 must refer, if the foregoing verses 
treat of Antiochus the Great, nothing further is communicated, 
than that he quum paternis cladibus fractas admodum Syrice opes 
accepisset, post otiosum nullisque admodwm rebus gestis nobilitatum 
annorum duodecim regnum was put to death through the treachery 
of Heliodorus, unius ex purburatis (Liv. xli. 19, cf. App. Syr. c. 45), 

‘and the mission of Heliodorus to Jerusalem to seize the treasures 
of the temple, which is fabulously described in 2 Macc. iii. 4 ff 
The 728" (shall be destroyed) of this king DMION OMA (within few 
days) does not harmonize with the fact of his twelve years’ reign. 

2F 
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From this comparison this much follows, that the prophecy does 
not furnish a prediction of the historical wars of the Seleucide and 
the Ptolemies, but an ideal description of the war of the kings of 
the north and the south in its general outlines, whereby, it is true, 
diverse special elements of the prophetical announcement have 
historically been fulfilled, but the historical reality does not cor- 
respond with the contents of the prophecy in anything like an 
exhaustive manner. This ideal character of the prophecy comes 
yet more prominently forward to view in the following prophetic 
description. 


Chap. xi. 21—-xii. 3. The further unveiling of the future. 

In this section we have (ver. 21) first the description of the 
prince who, in striving after supremacy, uses all the means that 
cunning and power can contrive, and in his enmity against the 
holy covenant knows no bounds. This description is divided into 
two parts—(1) vers. 21-35, and (2) vers. 36-ch. xii. 3—which de- 
signate the two stadia of his proceedings. In the first part are 
described, (1) his gradual rising to power, vers. 21-24; (2) his 
war with the king of the south for the supremacy, vers. 25-27; 
(8) his rising up against the covenant people, even to the dese- 
cration of the sanctuary by the taking away of the daily sacrifice 
and the setting up of the abomination of desolation, vers. 28-32; 
(4) the effect and consequence of this for the people of God, vers. 
32-35. This prince is the enemy of the holy God who is pro- 
phesied of in ch, vill. 9-13, 23-25, under the figure of the little 
horn, and is typically represented in the rising up of the Syrian 
king Antiochus Epiphanes against the covenant people and their 
worship of God. 

Vers. 21-24. The prince's advancement to power.—He appears 
as 33, one despised, t.e. not such an one as by reason of birth has 
any just claim to the throne, and therefore as an intruder, also one 
who finds no recognition (Kranichfeld) ; which Hitzig has more 
definitely explained by mentioning that not Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but his nephew Demetrius, the son of the murdered Selencus 
Philopator, was the true heir, but was of such a character that 
he was not esteemed worthy of the throne, nd), 1s despised, not 
= bad, unworthy, but yet supposes unworthiness. There was not 
laid on him the honour or majesty of the kingdom. The dignity 
of the kingdom requires "in, splendour, majesty, such as God lays 
upon the king of Israel, Ps. xxi. 6 (5), 1 Chron. xxix. 25. But 
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here the subject spoken of is the honour which men give to thé 
king, and which was denied to the “despised one” on account of 
his character. He comes mowa, in security, i.e. unexpectedly (cf. 
ch. viii, 25), and takes possession of the kingdom. PIN], to grasp, 
here to draw violently to himself. nipbpona, properly, by smooth- 
nesses, intrigues and cunning, not merely flatteries or smooth 
words, but generally hypocritical behaviour in word and deed; 
cf, ver. 34. 

Ver. 22, The kingdom he seized he also knew how to hold fast 
with great power. "Ova ny, arms (i.e. warlike strength) of an 
inundation, te. armies overflowing the land are swept away hefore 
him, destroyed by yet stronger military forces. It is not merely 
the enemy, but also the “ prince of the covenant,” whom he de- 
stroys. M13 Ti) is analogous to N23 ‘bya, Gen. xiv. 18, and WIN 
m3, Obad. 7, cf. Mal. ii. 14, and, as the absence of the article 
shows, is to be taken in a general sense. The interpretation of 
n2 Vu of the high priest Onias 111., who at the commencement 
of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes was driven from his office by 
his brother, and afterwards, at the instigation of Menelaus, was mur- 
dered by the Syrian governor Andronicus at Daphne near Antioch, 
2 Mace. iv. 1 ff., 33 ff. (Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, etc.)—this interpre- 
tation is not warranted by the facts of history. This murder does 
not at all relate to the matter before us, not only because the Jewish 
high priest at Antioch did not sustain the relation of a “prince of 
the covenant,” but also because the murder was perpetrated with- 
out the previous knowledge of Antiochus, and when the matter was 
reported to him, the murderer was put to death by his command 
(2 Mace. iv. 86-38). Thus also it stands in no connection with 
the war of Antiochus against Egypt. The words cannot also (with 
Havernick, v. Leug., Maurer, Ebrard, Kliefoth) be referred to the 
Egyptian king Ptolemy Philometor, because history knows nothing 
of a covenant entered into between this king and Anticchus Epi- 
phanes, but only that soon after the commencement of the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes the guardians of the young Philometor 
demanded Coele-Syria from Antiochus, which Antiochus the Great 
had promised (see above, p. 448) as a dowry to his daughter Cleo- 
patra, who was betrothed to Ptolemy Philometor, but Antiochus 
did not deliver it up, and hence a war arose between them. To 
this is to be added, that, as Dereser, v. Lengerke, Maurer, and 
Kranichfeld have rightly remarked, the description in vers. 22-24 
bears an altogether general character, so that v. Leng. and Maurer 
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find therein references to all the three expeditions of Antiochus, 
and in vers. 25-27 find more fully foretold what is only briefly 
hinted at in vers. 22-24. The undertaking of the king against 
Egypt is first described in ver. 24. We must therefore, with 
Kranichfeld, understand 123 22 in undefined generality of cove- 
nant princes in general, in the sense already given. 

Vers. 23 and 24. In these verses there is a fuller statement of 
the manner in which he treats the princes of the covenant and 
takes possession of their territory. The 1 at the beginning of ver. 
23 is explicative, and the suffix in vbr, pointing back to ‘3 1°23, is 
also to be interpreted collectively. *28 NNBNHNA}, literally, “ from 
the confederating himself with them” ("4200 is infin. formed in 
the Syriac manner), z.e. from the time when he had made a cove- 
nant with them, he practised deceit. This was done by his coming 
(ney of a warlike coming) and gaining strength with a few people, 
nainely (ver. 24), by his coming unexpectedly into the fattest and 
richest places of the province, and there doing unheard-of things— 
things which no previous king, no one of his predecessors, had ever 
done, scattering among them (his followers) spoil and prey and 
riches. Thus rightly, after the Syriac and the Vulgate (dissipabit), 
Rosenmiiller, Kranichfeld, and Ewald; while, on the contrary, v. 
Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, and Kliefoth interpret "3 in the sense of to 
distribute, and refer the words to the circunistance that Antiochus 
Epiphanes squandered money lavishly, and made presents to his 
inferiors often without any occasion. But to distribute money and 
spoil is nothing unheard of, and in no way does it agree with the 
“fattest provinces.” The context decidedly refers to conduct which 
injured the fat provinces. This can only consist in squandering 
and dissipating the wealth of this province which he had plundered 
to its injury (ane [to them], dativ. incommodi). An historical con- 
firmation is found in 1 Mace. iii. 29-31. To bring the provinces 
wholly under his power, he devises plans against the fortresses that 
he might subdue them. ny773, and indeed (he did this) even for 
atime. We cannot, with Klief., refer this merely to the last pre- 
ceding passage, that his assaults against the fortresses succeeded 
only partly and for a time. The addition (“and that for a time”) 
denotes a period determined by a higher power (ef. ver. 35 and 
ch. xi, 4, 6), and relates to the whole proceedings of this prince 
hitherto described; as C. B. Michaelis has already rightly explained: 


nec enim semper et in perpetuum dolus et succedet et terminus suus et 
tanzem er ite 
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Vers. 25-27. These verses describe the victorious war of the 
king who had come to power against the king of the south, the 
war of Antiochus Epiphanes against king Ptolemy Philometor, 
which is described in 1 Mace. i. 16-19, with manifest reference to 
this prophecy. WY" (he shall stir up) is potentialis in the sense of 
divine decree: “ he shall stir up his power and his heart.” MD is 
not warlike power, which is mentioned in bina-bna (ver. 25), but 
the power which consists in the bringing of a great army under 
his command ; nag: the mental energy for the carrying out of his 
plans. For thy? N?, cf. ch. viii. 4. The subject is the last-named 
king of the south, who, notwithstanding his very great and powerful 
army, shal] not stand in battle, but shall give way, because devices 
are contrived against him. The subject to 12¥N is not the enemy, 
the king of the north, with his army, but, according to ver. 26, his 
table-companions. 

Ver. 26. Here it is more definitely stated why he cannot stand. 
Pla) Oak, who eat his food (33NB, see under ch. i. 5), te. his table- 
companions (cf. Ps. xli. 10 [9]), persons about him. WNW, shall 
break him, 1.e. cast him to the ground. His army shall therefore 
overflow, but shall execute nothing, only many shall fall down 
slain. The first member of the verse points to treachery, whereby 
the battle was lost and the war was fruitless. Hitzig incorrectly 
interprets iO" rushes away, 7.c. is disorganized and takes to flight. 
But 78Y cannot have this meaning. 

Ver. 27. Here then is described how the two kings seek 
through feigned friendship to destroy one another. The two kings 
are of course the two kings of the north and the south previously 
named. Of a third, namely, of two kings of Egypt, Philometor 
and Physkon, Daniel knows nothing. The third, Physkon, is 
introduced from history; and hence Hitzig, v. Lengerke, and 
others understand by the “ two kings,” the two kings Antiochus 
and Philometor confederated against the king of the south, but 
Kliefoth, on the contrary, thinks of Antiochus and Physkon, the 
latter of whom he regards as the king of the south, ver. 25. All 
this is arbitrary. Jerome has already rejected the historical evidence 
for this, and remarks: verum ex eo, guia scriptura nune dicit: duos 
fuisse reges, quorum cor fuerit fraudulentum .. . hoc secundum 
historiam. demonstrari non potest. ynind p22? Hitzig translates : 
“their heart belongs to wickedness,” contrary to the context. ? 
denotes also here only the direction: ‘their heart goes toward 
wicked deeds,” is directed thereto. 1) (from yy), formed after 
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ay (cf. Ewald, §160q), the evil-doing, consists in this, that the one 
seeks to overthrow and destroy the other under the cloak of feigned 
friendship ; for they eat as friends at one table, and “ speak lies”— 
the one tells lies to the other, professing friendship. But their 
design shall not succeed. All interpretations of these words which 
are determined by historical facta are arbitrary. The history of 
Antiochus Epiphanes fnrnishes no illustrations for this. In the 
sense of the prophecy nbn ND has only this meaning: the design 
of the king of the north to destroy the king of the south, and to 
make himself master both of the north and the south, shall not 
succeed, and the king of the sonth will not fulfil what he promises 
to his deceitful adversary. For yet the end shall be at the time 
appointed. These words state the reason why the 279 shall not 
succeed. Hitzig incorrectly translates: “ but the end holds on- 
wards to the appointed time ;” for *2 cannot in this connection be 
rendered by bud, and ? cannot express the idea of holding to any- 
thing. ? denotes here, as generally, the direction toward the end, 
as ver. 85, and ch. viii. 17,19. The end goes yet on to the time 
appointed by God. That this 1yi0 (appointment of time) does not 
lie in the present, but in the future, is denoted by “iy, although 
we do not, with Hivernick, interpret tiy by “ for the end lies yet 
further out,’ nor, with v. Lengerke and Maurer, may we supply 
the verb “ withdraws itself, is reserved.” ‘iy stands before 7? 
because on it the emphasis lies. }P is, however, not the end of 
the war between Antiochus and Egypt (v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig), 
but cannot be otherwise taken than }P NY, vers. 35, 40, and ch. 
xii. 4. But in the latter passage j'P NY is the time of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, thus the end of the present course of the world, 
with which all the oppression of the people of God ceases. Ac- 
cordingly 7? in the verse before us, as in vers. 35 and 40, is the 
time in which the conduct of the kings previously described, in 
their rising up and in their hostility against the people of God, 
reaches its end (ver. 45); and with the overthrow of these enemies 
the period of oppression also comes to an end. This end comes 
only “yin, at the time which God has determined for the purifying 
of His people (ver. 35). So long may the kings of the north and 
the south prosecute their aims; so long shall they strive for the 
possession of the kingdom without succeeding in their plans. 
yi has here and in ver. 85 the definite article, because in both 
verses the language refers not to any definite time, but to the time 
determined by God for the consummation of His kingdom. The 
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placing of the article in this word in the verse before us is not, 
with Kliefoth, to be explained from a reference to ch. viii. 17, 19. 
The two revelations are separated from each other by too long a 
space of time for this one to refer back to that earlier one by the 
mere use of the article, although both treat of the same subject. 
The syined oceurs besides in ver. 29, where it is natural to suppose 
that it has the same meaning as here; but the contents of that 
verse oppose such a conclusion. Ver. 29 treats, it is true, of a 
renewed warlike expedition against the south, which, however, 
brings neither the final deciding of the war with the south (cf. 
ver. 40), nor yet the end of the oppression of the people of God ; 
“yi is thus only the time determined for the second aggression 
against the south, not the time of the end. 

Vers. 28-32. The rising up against the holy covenant. 

Ver. 28. The success gained by the crafty king of the north 
in his war against the king of the south (ver. 25f.) increases his 
endeavours after the enlarging of his dominions. Returning from 
Egypt with great riches, i.e. with rich spoil, he raises his heart 
against the holy covenant. By the potentialis 3% (he shall return) 
this new undertaking is placed in the point of view of a divine 
decree, to denote that he thereby brings about his own destruction. 
vip m2 signifies not the holy people in covenant with God (v. 
Lengerke, Maurer, and many older interpreters), but the divine 
institution of the Old Covenant, the Jewish Theocracy. The 
Jews are only members of this covenant, cf. ver. 30. Calvin is 
right when he says: Afthi simplicior sensus probatur, quod scilicet 
bellum gerat adversus Deum. The holy covenant is named instead 
of the covenant people to represent the undertaking as an outrage 
against the kingdom of God, which was founded in Israel. ¥¥}, 
and he shall do, perform, that which his heart thinks, or that 
which he has in his mind against the holy covenant. The his- 
torical fulfilment is narrated in 1 Mace. i. 22-29. i¥qN> 24 re- 
sumes i178 3’, and teaches us that Antiochus undertook the 
first assault against the holy covenant on his return from Egypt 
into his kingdom (to Antioch), as is expressly stated in 1 Macc. 
i. 20. 

Ver. 29. In order that he might bring Egypt wholly under 
his power, he undertook a new expedition thither (NR 3A, he 
comes again). But this expedition, like the first, was not success- 
ful (3—3, as—so, cf. Josh. xiv. 11, Ezek. xviii. 4). For the ships 
of Chittim come against him. 0°92 DYY, ships the Chittei, for 
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oma 29 O°, Num. xxiv. 24, whence the expression is derived 
DnB is Cyprus with its chief city Kérrtov (now Chieti or Chitti) ; 
see under Gen. x. 4. Ships coming from Cyprus are ships which 
come from the west, from the islands and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In1 Macc. i. 1 and vill. 5 D3 is interpreted of Mace- 
donia, according to which Bertholdt and Dereser think of the 
Macedonian fleet with which the Roman embassy sailed to Alex- 
andria. This much is historically verified, that the Roman embassy, 
led by Popillius, appeared with a fleet in Alexandria, and im- 
periously commanded Antiochus to desist from his undertaking 
against Egypt and to return to his own land (Liv. xlv. 10-12). 
The LXX. have therefore translated these words by: kal 7£ouce 
‘Pewpaior Kal éfacovow abrov Kat éuBpypnoovrat avT@, and cor- 
rectly, so far as the prophecy has received the first historical 
accomplishment in that factum. 822, he shall lose courage, is 
rightly explained by Jerome: non quod interierit, sed quod omnem 
arrogantie perdiderit magnitudinem.' DYN IVI, not: he was again 
enraged, for nothing is said of a previous DY. awh, and he turned 
round (back) from his expedition against Egypt. Since he was 
not able to accomplish anything against the 233 (the south), he 
turns his indignation against Judah to destroy the covenant people 
(cf. ver. 28). The 2¥1 in ver. 306 resumes the a2" in ver. 30a, so 
as further to express how he gave vent to his anger. Hitzig’s 
interpretation of the first 301 of the return to Palestine, of the 
second, of the return from Palestine to Antioch, is not justified. 
134, he shall observe, direct his attention to the Jews who forsook 
the holy covenant, i.e. the apostate Jews, that he might by their 
help execute his plans against the Mosaic religion—purtim ornando 
illos honoribus, partim illorum studiis ad patriam religionem oblite- 
randam comparatis obsecundando, as C. B. Michaelis excellently 
remarks; cf. 1 Macc. i. 11-16 with ii. 18. 


1 The historical facts have been briefly and conclusively brought together 
by Hitzig thus: ‘' On the complaint of the Alexandrians the Roman senate sent 
an embassage, at the head of which was C. Popillius Leenas (Polyb. xxix. 1; 
Liv. xliv. 19). After being detained at Delos (Liv. xliv. 29), they set sail to 
Egypt after the battle at Pydna (Liv. xlv. 10). Here he met Antiochus four 
Roman miles from Alexandria, and presented to him the message of the senate. 
When Antiochus explained that he wished to lay the matter before his counsel- 
lors, Popillius described with the staff he carried in his hand a circle round the 
king, and commanded him to give his answer before he left this circle. Anti- 
ochus, confounded by the cireumstance, submitted and withdrew from Exypt 
(Liv. xlv, 12; Polyb. xxix. 11; Appian, Syr.c. 66} Justin. xxxiv. 3).” 
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Ver. 31. Here is stated what he accomplished by the help of 
the apostate Jews. OY, arms, figuratively for help (ver. 5), are 
warlike forces, as vers. 15 and 22. That the plur. has here the 
masculine form, while in those verses it has the fem. form, furnishes 
no reason for a difference of meaning, since iT! in its proper sense 
of arm occurs promiscue with both endings jn the plur. 5 ; ef. for DY 
Gen. xlix, 24, Isa. li. 5,2 Kings ix. 24. 9 in MDP is not partitive, 
a part of ree i.@. the hhost as a part of the king (Hitzig), but out 
from him, or by his command. ‘7, to stand up, not to stand 
still, as Hitzig, on the ground of the supposition that Antiochns 
on his return from Egypt placed a standing army-corps in Jern- 
salem, would interpret it, contrary to the usage of the word, since 
‘oy does not signify to stand still in the sense of to remain behind, 
though it means to endure, to keep the ground (vers. 6,15). It 
is disputed whether these O'Y"t denote military forces, troops of the 
hostile king (Havernick, v. Leng., Maur., Hitz., Klief.), or his 
accomplices of the apostate party of the Jews, and thus essentially 
identical with N72 ‘219, ver. 30 (Calvin, Hengsth. Christol. iii. 1, 
p- 110, Kran., and others). In favour of the latter view, Kranich- 
feld argues that the M72 °21Y (those that forsake the covenant), 
according to ver. 30, come under consideration as a support to the 
king, and the 3 of this verse before us evidently refers to the 
king’s own army, and therefore would be superfluous. But these 
two reasons prove nothing. The 332 is not superfluous, even 
though it were used of the king’s own army. Since in vers. 30 
and 32 the king of the north is the subject of the clause, it was 
necessary in pyht to define in what relation they stood to the king. 
But the other remark, that the N12 219 come into view as a sup- 
port to the king, he not prove that these are the same who 
desecrate the sanctuary and set up the abomination of desolation. 
On the contrary, if 332% denotes the cansal exit, the O'V4! cannot be 
the apostate Jews, but only warlike forces winch the ‘king leads 
forth. If we refer O°Y7} to the apostate Jews, then we must, with 
Hengstenberg and Gesenius, take 33D in the sense of ¢o judente, 
Moreover, the O'V4t manifestly stand in contrast to the yen 
n3 of ver. 32. By his troops (military forces) the king lays 
waste the sanctuary, and he makes by means of smooth “words 
those who sin against the covenant heathen. Kranichfeld himself 
recognises this contrast, and therefore will understand as the sub- 
ject to vam not merely “those that forsake the covenant” (ver. 
30), but these along with and including the warlike power of the 
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hostile king. An expedient which the difficulty suggested. wap 
is the temple, and NY (the strength) is in apposition. This appo- 
sition, however, does not say that the temple was fortified (v. Leng., 
Hitzig, Ewald), but it points out the temple as the spiritual fortress 
of Israel. The temple is the “ Feste Burg” (firm tower) of the holy 
covenant (ver. 28), as the dwelling-place of Jehovah, which is a 
firm fortress to His people; cf. Ps. xxxi. 4, 5 (3, 4); Isa. xxv. 4; 
Ps. xviii, 3 (2). ‘on Wn is essentially identical with j29 70h 
iwrapn, ch, viii. 11. The two following clauses state what the de- 
secration consists in: in the taking away, the removal of the 
stated worship of Jehovah, and in the placing, setting up of the 
abomination of desolation, z.e. of the idol-altar on Jehovah’s altar 
of burnt-offering ; see under ch. viii. 11 (p. 297 f.). DDwID is 
not the genitive, but an adjective to /3?¥2 (without the article 
after the definite noun, as eg. ch. viii. 18): the desolating abome- 
nation, i.e. the abomination which effects the desolation. With 
reference to the fulfilment, cf. 1 Macc. i. 37, 45, 54, and above, 
p- 371. 

Vers. 32-35. The consequences to the people of Israel which result 
from this sin against the holy covenant.—The ungodly shall become 
heathen, ¢.e. shall wholly apostatize from the true God; but, on the 
other hand, the pious shall be strengthened in their confidence in 
the Lord. This is in general the import of ver. 32, the first half of 
which, however, has been very differently interpreted. M2 ywrD 
signifies neither “those who sinfully make a covenant” (Hiavernick), 
nor “sinners among the covenant people” (v. Lengerke), nor 
“ those who condemn the covenant,” de. those who reject the sign 
of the covenant, circumcision (Hitzig). The latter meaning is 
altogether arbitrary. Against the second is the fact that Dyv” 
isin use for sinners; against the first, that M3 Ywon could only 
mean: “to declare the covenant punishable.” "v3 means to act 
wickedly, to sin, and 2 can only be the accusative of reference, 
which is subordinated to the participle for the purpose of limitation 
(Ewald, § 288); literally, “the acting wickedly with reference to 
the covenant.” The absence of the article in na is no proof 
against the reference of the word to the holy covenant. The 
article is wanting in Daniel where otherwise the determination is 
found from the connection, e.g. ch. viii. 13. Sinning against the 
covenant is, it is true, a stronger expression than N12 3 (to forsake 
the covenant), but it does not include the idea of the entire apostasy 
from God, but only insolent violation of the covenant law, so that 
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of m3 yer it can very well be predicated spam. FN does not 
mean to pollute (Kran.), but to desecrate, to make profane; and 
spoken of persons, to make them us heathen, as frequently in the 
Syriac. nipen, flatteries, here deceitful promises of earthly advan- 
tage; cf. under ver. 21. For the subject spoken of here, see 1 
Mace. ii. 18. WAN ‘YT are the true confessors of the Lord. The 
suffix to PHN is neither to be interpreted distributively nor to be 
referred to DY. To 3PM we are to supply n332 from the context: 
“to hold fast to the covenant.” %W3), as vers. 17, 28, 30, to carry 
out the design. In what way this is done is explained in vers. 33 
and 34a, 

Ver. 33. Drab is not the teachers, but intelligentes, those who 
have insight or understanding. ‘The pious are meant by the word, 
those who know their God (ver. 32). This is seen from the con- 
trast Dw, ch. xii. 10. According to the O. T. view, wisdom, 
insight, are correlative ideas with the fear of God, piety, Ps. xiv. 
1, Job xxviii. 28; and aanp with the article, the many, the great 
multitude of the people who bring themselves forward to view by 
the judicious appearance of the pious, are moved to hold fast by 
the law of the Lord. Yet they who understand shall for a time 
fall by the sword, etc. The subject to vin is not the 5°29, or 
those with the teachers (Hitzig), but the oY ‘awn, but not all, 
but, according to ver. 35, a number of them; for in ver. 35 falling 
is not first specially predicated of the teachers, as Hitzig thinks, but 
only the effect which that would have on the whole people. The 
words point to a warlike rising up of the faithful members of the 
covenant people against the hostile king, and have had their first 
historical fulfilment in the insurrection of the Maccabees against 
Antiochus Epiphanes; cf. 1 Mace. ii. ff. In 1 Mace. i. 57, ii. 38, 
iil. 41, v. 13, 2 Mace. vi. 11, there are examples of this falling by 
the sword. The 0°27 after 2% in several Codd. is a worthless 
gloss. 

Ver. 34. Through the fall of the pious in war little help shall 
come to the people of God. bY (ittle) is not “spoken contemptu- 
ously” (Hitzig), but the help is so named in comparison with the 
great deliverance which shall come to the people of God in the 
time of the end by the complete destruction of the oppressor. We 
may not therefore, with Hitzig and others, limit this expression to 
the circumstance that with the victories of Judas Maccabzeus (1 
Mace. iii. 11 ff., 23 ff., iv. 14, etc.) they were far from gaining all, 
for they also met with a defeat (1 Macc. v. 60f.). For with the 
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overthrow of Antiochus and the liberation of the Jews from the 
Syrian yoke, full help was not yet rendered to the people of God. 
The “little help” consists in this, that by the rising up and the wars 
of those that had understanding among the people the theocracy 
was preserved, the destruction of the service of Jehovah and of the 
church of God, which was aimed at by the hostile king, was pre- 
vented, and, as the following clauses express, the purifying of the 
people of God is brought about. This purifying is the design 
and the fruit of the oppression which God brings upon His people 
by means of the hostile king. The attaining of this end is a “little 
help” in comparison with the complete victory over the arch- 
enemy of the time of the end. Many shall connect themselves 
with the ponin (intelligentes, ver. 33a) with flatteries (as ver. 
21). “The successes of Judas, and the severity with which he 
and Mattathias treated the apostates (1 Mace. ii. 44, iii. 5, 8), 
had the result of causing many to join them only through hypo- 
crisy (1 Mace. vii. 6; 2 Macc. xiv. 6), who again forsook them as 
soon as opportunity offered; 1 Macc. vi. 21 ff., ix. 23” (Hitzig, 
Kliefoth). ‘ 

Ver. 35. Such has been the experience in all periods of the 
church’s history. Therefore does the church need to pass through 
the purifying process of affliction, in which not only the lukewarm 
fall away in the time of conflict, but also many even p> sben yD. 
i2 is here partitive. oyD (they shall fall) is to be understood (cf. 
ver, 33, ‘M2 %9¥'22) not merely of death in battle, but of other cala- 
mities, such as being imprisoned, plundered, etc. O72 nin), to 
melt, i.e. to purify by them, not as to them; for 2 does not represent 
the accusative, as Kranichfeld thinks, referring in confirmation to 
Ewald, § 282. The use of 3 there spoken of is of a different 
nature. The suffix in 093 refers neither to “those that under- 
stand” alone (Hiiv.), nor to the “ many,” ver. 33 (v. Leng.), still 
less to the flatterers in ver. 34 (Maurer), but to all of these toge- 
ther, or to the whole company of the people of God in the sum 
of their individuals. The verbs 1255) 725 serve to strengthen the 
expression (Pre for p20 on account of the assonance). 2 MY 
(¢o the time of the end) is connected with Dea), ihsechiek Gdeacot 
the passage. The stumbling and falling of “those who under- 
stand” (the pious) shall continue to the time of the end, to 
bring about the purification of the people for their glorification 
in the time of the end. For the end stretches itself out yet to the 
time appointed (cf. ver. 27) ; ie, it does not come in with the “little 
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help” which Israel received by the rising up of “those who under- 
stand” against the hostile king, thus not with the afflictions that 
came upon them by Antiochus, but it shall come afterwards at the 
time appointed by God. The assertion that “the end is connected 
with the death of king Antiochus Epiphanes” (Hitzig, Bleek, and 
others) is founded on a misunderstanding of the following section, 
vers. 36-45. On the contrary, Kranichfeld has rightly remarked, 
that “the statements made in vers. 36 to 39 incl. regarding the 
king of the north, now fall, in accordance with the context, into 
the period which shall expire at that time of the end (ver. 35, cf. 
ver. 40).” From ver. 40 the events of the time of the end are then 
to be prophesied. 

Ver. 36-ch. xii. 8. The second and last stadium in the dominion 
of the enemy of God, with his destruction, and the deliverance of the 
people of God. 

This part of the prophecy is divided into three sections: (1) 
Vers. 36-39 describe the rising of the hostile king above all divine 
and human ordinances; (2) vers. 40-45, his last undertaking against 
the king of the south for the gaining of the dominion of the world, 
together with his overthrow; (3) ch. xii. 1-3, the deliverance of 
the people of God from the last tribulation. 

Regarding the king whose course to its end is described in vers. 
36-45, the views of interpreters differ. Following the example of 
Porphyry, Ephrem Syrus, and Grotius, alinost all modern inter- 
preters find predicted here only a description of the conduct of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the time of his destruction ; believing inter- 
preters, such as C. B. Michaelis, Havernick, and others, regarding 
the whole as having a typical reference to Antichrist. On the 
contrary, Jerome, Thecdoret, Luther, Oecolampadius, Osiander, 
Calovius, Geier, and at length Kliefoth, interpret this section as a 
direct prophecy of Antichrist; according to which, 7p1D3, ver. 36, 
representing not Antiochus Epiphanes, but the prince, ce. the 
Antichrist, who is prophesied of under the figure of the little horn 
growing up among the ten kingdoms of the fourth world-kingdom, 
and described in ch. ix, 26 as 83 7°23, must be introduced as a 
new subject in ver. 36. The rabbinical interpreters have also 
adopted the idea of a change of subject in ver. 36, for Aben Ezra, 
Jacchiades, and Abarbanel take Constantine the Great, while 
R. Solomon takes the Roman empire generally, as the subject. 
Essentially the reference of the section to the Antichrist is correct ; 
but the supposition of a change of subject in the prophetic repre- 
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sentation is not established. If in the words, “the fall of those 
who understand, to purify and make white, shall continue to the 
time of the end” (ver. 35), it is also said that the end does not 
yet come withthe proceedings of the enemy of God prophesied of 
in vers. 28-34, but lies beyond that; so also, in the verses referred 
to, the destruction of this enemy (Antiochns) is neither directly nor 
indirectly so spoken of as to justify the conclusion that “ the words 
‘to purify and make white,’ etc., extend beyond his time.” If the 
contents of vers. 36-45 lie beyond the end of the enemy whio has 
been hitherto spoken of, then ought his destruction to have been 
mentioned, especially since with the words, “to the time of the 
end, because yet for a time appointed,” ver. 35, the words of ver. 
27, “for yet the end of the time appointed,” are resumed. All 
attempts to give to the former of these expressions in ver. 35 
a different meaning from that contained in the latter, ver. 27 
(Calovins, Geier, Kliefoth), amount to verbally impossible inter- 
pretations. The non-mention also of the destruction of this enemy 
(Antiochus) in vers. 32-35 is not justified by the remark that 
this was already known to Daniel from ch. viii, and that in vers. 
36-45 the duration of Antichrist is also omitted (Klief.). For the 
verses do not treat of the duration of the proceedings of the enemy 
of God, but of his end or his destruction. ‘The destruction of the 
enemy at the time of the end is, however, expressly declared, ver. 
45. This would also have been stated in vers. 32-34 if the king 
in ver. 36 had been a different person from the one previously 
described. 92 with the definite article undeniably points back 
to the king whcese appearance and conduct are described in vers. 
21-33. The definite article neither denotes that the Antichrist of 
ch. vii. and ix. 26 f. was known to Daniel (Klief.), nor is it to be 
emphatically interpreted in the sense of the king simply (Geier). 
This is only so far right, that that which is said regarding this 
king, vers. 36-39, partly goes far beyond what Antiochus did, 
partly does not harmonize with what is known of Antiochus, and, 
finally, partly is referred in the N. T. expressly to the Antichrist ; 
cf. ver. 86 with 2 Thess. ii. 4, and ch. xii. 1 with Matt. xxiv. 21. 
These circumstances also are not satisfactorily explained by the 
remark that the prophecy regarding Antiochus glances forward to 
the Antichrist, or that the image of the type (Antiochus) hovers in 
the image of the antitype (Antichrist); they much rather show 
that in the prophetic contemplation there is comprehended in the 
image of one king what has been historically fulfilled in its begin- 
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nings by Antiochus Epiphanes, but shall only meet its complete 
fulfilment by the Antichrist in the time of the end. 

Vers. 36-39. The hostile king exalting himself above all divine 
and human ordinances at the time of the end. 

Ver. 36. This exaltation of the king is here introduced by the 
formula 12373 nwy!, which expresses the self-will and the irresistible 
might of his proceeding; cf. ch. i. 16 and viii. 4,—‘ a feature 
common to Antiochus and Antichrist” (Klief.). He shall raise 
himself above every god, not merely “ snbjectively in his lofty 
imagination” (Hitzig), but also by his actions. DN-53, every god, 
not merely the God of Israel, but also the gods of the heathen. 
This does not agree with Antiochus. The tcofea poveiv brepy- 
gaves which is said of him, 2 Macc. ix. 12, is not an exalting of 
himself above every god. “Antiochus was not an a@@eos; he even 
wished to render the worship of Zeus universal; and that he once 
spoiled the temple does not imply his raising himself above every 
god” (Klief.). Of Antiochus much rather, as is said by Livy 
(xli. 20), tn duabus tamen magnis honestisque rebus fere regius 
grat animus, in urbium donis et deorum cult. On the contrary, 
these words before us are expressly referred to Antichrist, 2 
Thess. ii. 4. 

Yet further, in his arrogance he shall speak nin?Ds, wonderful, 
i.e. impious and astonishing things, against the God of gods, #.e. the 
true God. This clause expounds and strengthens the }272) 550 
(speaking great things), which is said of the enemy at the time of 
the end, ch. vii. 8, 11, 20. In this he will prosper, but only till 
the anger of God ereint His people (O}% as ch. viii. 19) shall be 
accomplished. Regarding nbz see at ch. ix. 27. This anger of 
God is irrevocably determined (73702), that His people may be 
wholly pene for the consummation of His kingdom in glory. 
decreed, ae ‘in its proper meaning, according to hich it repre- 
sents ihe matter as finished, settled. Here it accordingly means : 
“ for that which is irrevocably decreed is accomplished, is not to 
be recalled, but must be done.” 

Ver. 37. The exalting of himself above all on the part of the 
king is further described. “ He shall not regard the gods of his 
fathers,” i.e. shall cast aside the worship of the gods transmitted to 
him from his fathers. This again does not accord with Antiochus 
Epiphanes, regarding whom it is true that history records that he 
wished to suppress the worship practised by the Jews, but it knows 
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nothing! of attempts made by him to destroy the gods and the 
worship of other nations. The words which follow, 0°W32 many, 
the old interpreters understood of the love of women, or of con- 
jugal love ; the modern, after the example of J. D. Michaelis and 
Gesenius, on the contrary, understand them of the goddess Anaitis 
or Mylitta, the Assyrian Venus, and refer them specially to the 
spoiling of the temple of this goddess in Elymais (1 Macc. vi. 1, 
cf. 2 Mace. i. 13). Ewald finally would understand by the ex- 
pression “the desire of women,” the Syrian deity Tammuz-Adonis. 
The connection requires us to think on a deity, becanse these words 
are placed between two expressions which refer to the gods. But 
the connection is not altogether decisive ; rather the b> by in the 
clause at the end of the verse denotes that the subject spoken of 
is not merely the king’s raising himself above the gods, but also 
above other objects of pious veneration. A verbal proof that Nipn 
ow denotes the Anaitis or Adonis as the favourite deity of women 
has not been adduced. For these words, desidertum mulierum, 
denote not that which women desire, but that which women possess 
which is desirable; cf. under 1 Sam. ix. 20. But it is impossible 
that this can be Anaitis or Adonis, but it is a possession or precious 
treasure of women. This desirable possession of women is without 
doubt love; so that, as C. B. Michaelis has remarked, the ex- 
pression is not materially different from D3 N2AX, the love of 
women, 2 Sam. i. 26. The thought: “he shall not regard the 


1 The statement in 1 Mace. i. 41 ff., ‘* Moreover king Antiochus wrote to 
his whole kingdom that all should be one people, and every one should have 
his laws: so all the heathen agreed according to the commandment of the 
king,” does not amount to a proof of this. ‘‘ For,” as Grimm rightly remarks, 
‘* the account of such a decree of Antiochus to ail (not Hellenic) peoples of his 
kingdom is very doubtful. No profane historian records anything about it, 
neither does Josephus, nor the author of the second book of the Maccabees in 
the parallel passages. It is true that Antiochus, according to Livy, xli. 20, 
put great honour upon Jupiter by building a splendid temple to Tages, and 
according to Polybius, xxvi. 10, 11, he excelled all kings who preceded him 
in expensive sacrifices and gifts iu honour of the gods; but this is no proof of 
a proselytizing fanaticism.” The contrary rather appears from J osephus, Ante. 
xii. 5. 5, where the Samaritans, in a letter to Antiochus, declare, contrary to 
the opinion entertained regarding them by their governor, that by descent 
and custom they were not Jews. Their letter rests on the supposition that the 
royal decree was directed only against the Jews. Cf. Flathe, Gesch. Aface- 
doniens, ii. p.596. Diodorus also (xxxiv. 1), to whom Hitzig refers, only states 
that Antiochus wished to dissolve ra vogeyee of the Jewish people, and to 
compel the Jews to abandon their manuer of life (rals dyuyds werabiabes), 
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desire of women, or the love of women,” agrees perfectly with the 
connection. After it has been said in the first clause: he shall set 
himself free from all religious reverence transmitted from his 
fathers, from all piety toward the gods in which he had been 
trained, it is then added in the second clause: not merely so, but 
generally from all piety toward men and God, from all the tender 
affections of the love of men and of God. The “ love of women” 
is named as an example selected from the sphere of human piety, 
as that affection of human love and attachment for which even the 
most selfish and most savage of men feel some sensibility. Along 
with this he shall set himself free from mids-da, from all piety or reve- 
rence toward God or toward that which is divine (Klief.). This 
thought is thén established by the last clause: “for he shall mag- 
nify himself above all.” To 2 oY we may not supply TION 5 for 
this clause not only presents the reason for the foregoing clause, 
‘nv mHON-22 OY, but for both of the foregoing clauses. Hitzig and 
Kliefoth are right im their interpretation: “ above everything, or 
all, gods and men,” he shall magnify himself, raise himself up in 
arrogance. 

Ver. 38. On the other hand, he will honour the god of for- 
tresses. That D429 is not, with Theodotion, the Vulgate, Luther, 
and others, to be regarded as the proper name of a god, is now 
generally acknowledged. But as to which god is to be understood 
Ly the “ god of fortresses,” there is very great diversity of opinion. 
Grotius, C. B. Michaelis, Gesenius, and others think on Mars, the 
god of war, as the one intended; Hiavernick, v. Lengerke, Maurer, 
and Ewald regard Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom Antiochus pur- 
posed to erect a temple in Antioch (Livy, xli. 20); others, 
Jupiter Olympius; while Hitzig, by changing O'Y2 into DY typ, 
fortress of the sea, thinks that Melkart, or the Pheenician Her- 
cules, is referred to. But according to the following passage, this 
"god was not known to his fathers. That could not be said either 
of Mars, or Jupiter, or Melkart. Add to this, “ that if the state- 
ment here refers to the honouring of Hercules, or Mars, or Zeus, 
or Jupiter, then therewith all would be denied that was previously 
said of the king’s being destitute of all religion” (Klief.). The 
words thus in no respect agree with Antiochus, and do not permit us 
to think on any definite heathen deity. 123 by does not signify on 
his foundation, pedestal (Hiv., v. Leng., Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald), 
because the remark that he honoured God on his pedestal would 
be quite inappropriate, unless it had been also said that he had 

2G 
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erected a statue to him. 135 by has here the same meaning as in 
vers. 20, 21, and 7: “in his place or stead” (Gesenius, de Wette, 
Kliefoth, and others). But the suffix is not, with Klief., to be 
referred to 23 5y: in the place of all that, which he did not regard, 
but it refers to MiD8"52: in the place of every god; which is not 
overthrown by the objection that in that case the suffix shonld 
have been plur., because the suffix is connected with the singular 
mos. The “god of fortresses” is the personification of war, and 
the thought is this: he will regard no other god, but only war; the 
taking of fortresses he will make his god; and he will worship this 
god above all as the means of his gaining the world-power. Of 
this god, war as the object of deification, it might be said that his 
fathers knew nothing, because no other king had made war his 
religion, his god to whom he offered up in sacrifice all, gold, silver, 
precious stones, jewels, 

Ver. 39. With the help of this god, who was unknown to his 
fathers, he will so proceed against the strong fortresses that he 
rewards with honour, might, and wealth those who acknowledge 
him. This is the meaning of the verse, which has been very dif- 
ferently rendered. ‘The majority of modern interpreters separate 
the two parts of the verse from each other, for they refer the first 
hemistich to the preceding, and in the second they find a new 
thought expressed. Hiivernick and v. Lengerke supply a demon- 
strative MD, éhus:—thus shall he do to the armed fortresses 
together with the strange gods, ze. fill the fortified temples with 
treasures, and promote their worship. But the supplement 73 
is here just as arbitrary as is the interpreting of the armed 
fortresses of temples. Hitzig misses the object to Mt’y, and seeks 
it by changing OY into OY: he prepares for the armed fortresses 
a people of a strange god; but apart from the fact that the 
change of the text is arbitrary, the use of the expression ‘“ people 
of a strange god” for colonists is most singular. Ewald translates 
the expression thus: “he proceeds with the strong fortresses as 
with the strange god,” and explains: “he loves the fortresses only 
just as a god;” but he has given no proof that > ny means to 
love. The missing object to NYY follows in the second hemistich, 
Just as in Dent. xxxi. 4, Josh. viii. 2, Isa. x. 11. mY means 
simply to do anything to one (Kruan., Klief.), 733 mids oy with 
the help of the strange god (BY of assistance, as in 1 Sam, Riv, 45) 
not: in the mind of the strange god (Kliefoth). ayy ; 


li SID, fortified, 
t.¢. strong fortresses, are not the fortified walls and houses, but the 
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inhabitants of the fortified cities. With these he does according 
to his will with the help of his god, ¢.e. of war, namely in this, that 
he rewards with honour and power only those who acknowledge 
him. Va WN, who acknowledges, sc. him, the king who made 
war his god. Hitzig has incorrectly interpreted: whom he 
acknowledges. The Keri "2° for the Kethiv 13 is an unneces- 
sary emendation here, as in Isa. xxviii. 15 with 722. The verb 
3/) is chosen to reflect upon the word 733, It means to recognise, 
properly to acknowledge him as what he is or wishes to be; cf. 
Deut. xxi. 17. Such an one he shall increase with honour, 
confer upon him sovereignty over many, and divide the land. 
VnDa is not for payment, for recompense, as the contrast to 03n 
(gratuitously) (Kran.). That is not a suitable rendering here. 
The word rather means pro premio, as a reward (Maur., Klief.), 
as a reward for the recognition accorded to him. The Vulgate 
renders it rightly according to the sense, gratuito. In this most 
modern interpreters find a reference to the circumstance that 
Antiochus occupied the Jewish fortresses with heathen garrisons, 
and rewarded his adherents with places of honour and with pos- 
sessions of land (2 Mace. iv. 10, 24, v.15). But this is what all 
conquerors do, and it was not peculiar to Antiochus, so that it 
could be mentioned as characteristic of him. The words contain 
the altogether common thonght that the king will bestow honour, 
power, and possessions on those who acknowledge him and con- 
duct themselves according to his will, and they accord with the 
character of Antichrist in a yet higher degree than with that of 
Antiochus. 

Vers. 40-43. The last undertakings of the hostile king, and his 
end. 

By the words }'? NY2, which introduce these verses, the follow- 
ing events are placed in the time of the end. Proceeding from 
tlle view that the whole of the second half of this chapter (vers. 
21-45) treats of Antiochus and his undertakings, most modern 
interpreters find in the verses the prophecy of a last expedition of 
this Syrian king against Egypt, and quote in support of this view 
the words of Jerome: Et hec Porphyrius ad Antiochum refert, 
quod undecimo anno regni sui rursus contra sororis filium, Ptolem. 
Philometorem dimicaverit, qui audiens venire Antiochum. congregaverit 
multa populorum millia, sed Antiochus quasi tempestas valida in 
curribus et in equitibus et in classe magna ingressus sit terras pluri- 
mas et transeundo universa vastaverit, veneritque ad Judeam et 
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arcem munterit de ruinis murorum ecivitatis et sic perrewertt hs 
sEygyptum. But regarding this expedition not only are historians 
silent, but the supposition of such a thing stands in Irecon- 
cilable contradiction to the historical facts regarding the last 
undertakings of Antiochus. According to 1 Mace. i. 27 ff., 
Antiochus, on receiving tidings of the successful insurrection of 
the Maccabees, and of the victory which Judas had won, since he 
found that money was wanting to him to carry on the war, re- 
solved to return to Persia, “there to collect the tribute of the 
countries” (1 Macc. iii. 31); and after he had made Lysias 
governor, he delivered to him the one half of his army, that he 
night with it “destroy and root out the strength of Israel,” and 
with the other half departed from Antioch and crossed the 
Euphrates into the high countries, i.e. the high-lying countries 
on the farther side of the Euphrates (1 Mace. iii. 33-37). There 
he heard of the great treasures of a rich city in Persia, and re- 
solved to fall upon this city and to take its treasures; but as the 
inhabitants received notice of the king’s intention, he was driven 
back and compelled to return to Babylon, having accomplished 
nothing. On his return he heard in Persia the tidings of the 
overthrow of Lysias in a battle with the Maccabees, and of the 
re-erection of the altar of Jehovah at Jerusalem; whereupon he 
was so overcome with terror and dismay, that he fell sick and 
died (1 Macc. vi. 1-16). The historical truth of this report is 
confirmed by Polybius, who mentions (Fragm. xxxi. 11) that 
Antiochus, being in difficulty for want of money, sought to spoil 
the temple of Artemis in Elymais, and in consequence of the 
failure of his design he fell ill at Tabae in Persia, and there died. 
By these well-established facts the supposition of an invasion of 
Egypt hy Antiochus in the eleventh, i.e. the last year of his reign, 
is excluded. The Romans also, after they had already by their 
intervention frustrated his design against Egypt, would certainly 
have prevented a new war, least of all would they have permitted 
an entire subjugation of Egypt and the south, which we must 
accept after vers. 42 and 43. Besides, the statement made hy 
Porphyry shows itself to be destitute of historical validity by this, 
that according to it, Antiochus must have made the assault acainst 
Egypt, while on the contrary, according to the prophecy, as 40 
the king of the south begins the war against the king of the hey 
and the latter, in consequence of this attack, passes througn eis 
lands with a powerful host and subdues Egy pt. S 
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For these reasons, therefore, v. Lengerke, Maurer, and Hitzig 
have abandoned the statement of Porphyry as unhistorical, and 
limited themselves to the supposition that the section (vers. 40-45) 
is only a comprehensive repetition of that which has already been 
said regarding Antiochus Epiphanes, according to which “the 
time of the end” (ver. 40) denotes not the near time of the 
death of Antiochus, but generally the whole period of this king. 
But this is, when compared with vers. 27 and 35, impossible. If 
thus, according to ver. 35, the tribulation with which the people 
of God shall be visited by the hostile king for their purification 
shall last till the time of the end, then the time of the end to 
which the prophecies of vers. 40-45 fall cannot designate the 
whole duration of the conduct. of this enemy, but only the end of 
his reign and of his persecutions, in which he perishes (ver. 40). 
On the contrary, the reference to ch. viii. 17 avails nothing, be- 
cause there also 7? NY has the same meaning as here, 2.e. it denotes 
the termination of the epoch referred to, and is there only made 
a more general expression by means of nyd than here, where by 
ny2 and the connection with ver. 35 the end is more sharply 
defined. To this is to be added, that the contents of vers. 40-45 
are irreconcilable with the supposition that in them is repeated in 
a comprehensive form what has already been said of Antiochus, 
for here something new is announced, something of which nothing 
has been said before. This even Maurer and Hitzig have not 
been able to deny, but have sought to conceal as much as possible, — 
Maurer by the remark : res @ scriptore iterum ac sepius pertractatas 
esse, extremam vero manum opert defuisse ; and Hitzig by various 
turnings—* as it seems,” “ but is not more precisely acknowledged,” 
“the fact is not elsewhere communicated ”—which are obviously 
mere make-shifts. 

Thus vers. 40-45 do not apply to Antiochus Epiphanes, but, 
with most ancient interpreters, they refer only to the final enemy — 
of the people of God, the Antichrist. This reference has been 
rightly vindicated by Kliefoth. We cannot, however, agree with 
him in distinguishing this enemy in ver. 40 from the king of 
the south and of the north, and in understanding this verse as 
denoting “that at the time of this hostile king, which shall be the 
time of the end, the kings of the south as well as of the north 
shall attack him, but that he shall penetrate into their lands and 
overthrow them.” Without taking into account the connection, 
this interpretation is not merely possible, but it is even very natural 
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to refer the suffix in vy and in iY to one and the same person, 
namely, to the king who has hitherto been spoken of, and who 
continues in vers. 40-45 to be the chief subject. But the con- 
nection makes this reference impossible. It is true, indeed, that 
the suffix in 1®Y refers without doubt to this king, but the suffix in 
by can be referred only to the king of the south named immedi- 
ately before, who pushes at him, because the king against whom 
the king of the south pushes, and of whom mention is made vers. 
21-39, is not only distinctly designated as the king of the north 
(vers. 13-21), but also, according to vers. 40-43, he advances from 
the north against the Holy Land and against Egypt; thus also, ac- 
cording to vers. 405-43, must be identical with the king of the north. 
In vers. 40-43 we do not read of a war of the hostile king against 
the king of the south andthe king of the north. The words in which 
Kiiefoth finds indications of this kind are otherwise to be understood. 

Ver. 40. If we now more closely look into particulars, we find 
that 7 NY is not the end of the hostile king, but, as in vers. 27 and 
35, the end of the present world-period, in which also, it is true, 
occurs the end of this king (8P, ver. 45). For the figurative ex- 
pression 1220 (shall push), cf. ch. viii. 4. In the word there les 
the idea that the king of the south commences the war, makes an 
aggression against the hostile king. In the second clause the sub- 
ject is more precisely defined by “the king of the north” for the 
sake of distinctness, or to avoid ambiguity, from which it thence 
follows that the suffix in vey refers to the king of the south. If 
the subject were not named, then “the king of the south” might 
haye been taken for it in this clause. The words, “with chariots, 
and with horsemen, and with many ships,” are an oratorical ex- 
emplification of the powerful war-host which the king of the north 
displayed; for the further statement, “he presses into the countries, 
overflows and passes over” (922) OY as ver. 10), does not agree 
with the idea of a fleet, but refers to land forces. The plur. nistsa 
(into the countries) does not at all agree with the expedition of a 
Syrian king against Egypt, since between Syria and Egypt there 
lay one land, Palestine; but it also does not prove that “the south- 
land and the north-land, the lands of the kings of the south and of 
the north, are meant” (Klief.), but it is to be explained from this, 
that the north, from which the angry king comes in his fury against 
the king of the south, reached far beyond Syria. The king of the 
north is thought of as the ruler of the distant north. . 

Ver. 41, Penetrating into the countries and overflowing them 
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with his host, he comes into the glorious land, i.e. Palestine, the land 
of the people of God. See at ver. 16 and ch. viii. 9. “And many 
shall be overthrown.” i371 is not neuter, but refers to nisqy, ver. 
40. For “that the whole lands are meant, represented by their 
inhabitants (cf. the verb masc. sya" [shall be overthrown]), proceeds 
from the exceptions of which the second half of the verse makes 
mention” (Kran.). The three peoples, Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, are represented as altogether spared, because, as 
Jerome has remarked, they lay in the interior, out of the way of 
the line of march of Antiochus to Egypt (v. Leng., Hitzig, and 
others). This opinion Hitzig with justice speaks of as altogether 
superficial, since Antiochus would not have omitted to make war 
against them, as e.g. his father overcame the Ammonites in war 
(Polyb. v. 71), if they had not given indubitable proofs of their 
submission to him. Besides, it is a historical fact that the Edomites 
and Ammonites supported Antiochus in his operations against the 
Jews (1 Macc. v. 38-8, iv. 61); therefore Maurer remarks, under 
obra (they shall escape): eorum enim in oppremendis Judais An- 
tiochus usus est auwilio. But since the king here spoken of is 
not Antiochus, this historizing interpretation falls of itself to the 
ground. There is further with justice objected against it, that at 
the time of Antiochus the nation of Moab no longer existed. After 
the Exile the Moabites no longer appear as a nation. They are 
only named (Neh. xiii. 1 and Ezra ix. 1), in a passage cited from 
the Pentateuch, along with the Philistines and the Hittites, to 
characterize the relations of the present after the relations of the 
time of Moses. Edom, Moab, and Ammon, related with Israel by 
descent, are the old hereditary and chief enemies of this people, 
who have become by naine representatives of all the hereditary 
and chief enemies of the people of God. These enemies escape 
the overthrow when the other nations sink under the power of the 
Antichrist. iy 22 NWN, “the firstling of the sons of Ammon,” 
i.e. that which was most valued or distinguished of the Ammonites 
as a first-fruit, by which Kranichfeld understands the chief city of 
the Ammonites. More simply others understand by the expres- 
sion, “the flower of the people, the very kernel of the nation ;” cf. 
Num. xxiv. 20, Amos vi. 1, Jer. xlix. 35. The expression is so 
far altogether suitable as iu the flower of the people the character 
of the nation shows itself, the enmity against the people of God is 
most distinctly revealed; but in this enmity fies the reason for this 
people’s being spared by the enemy of God. 
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Ver. 42. The stretching forth of his hand upon the countries 
is a sign expressive of his seizing them, taking possession of them, 
for which he falls upon them. M3782 are not other countries be- 
sides those which, according to ver. 40, he overflowed (Klief.), but 
the same. Of these lands Egypt is specially noticed in ver. 42 as 
the most powerful, which had hitherto snecessfully withstood the 
assaults of the king of the north, but which in the time of the 
end shall also be overthrown. Egypt, as the chief power of the 
south, represents the mightiest kingdoms of the earth. Nan xd 
mardad (and there shall not be for an escape), expressive of complete 
overthrow, cf. Joel ii. 3, Jer. 1. 29. 

Ver. 43. Along with the countries all their treasnres fall into 
the possession of the conqueror, and also all the allies of the fallen 
kingdom shall be compelled to submit to him. The genitive DY3® 
belongs not merely to NIN ( precious things), but to all the before- 
named objects. YIYS23 (at his steps) =213, Judg. iv. 10, denotes 
the camp-followers, but not as mercenary soldiers (v. Leng., Hitz.). 
The Lybians and Cushites represent all the allies of the Egyptians 
(cf. Ezek. xxx. 5, Nah. iii. 9), the most sonthern nations of the 
earth. 

Vers. 44, 45. The end of the hostile king. 

As has been already seen, the expressions in vers, 40-43 regard- 
ing this king do not agree with Antiochus Epiphanes, so also the 
statements regarding his end are in contradiction to the historical 
facts regarding the end of the Syrian king. When the hostile 
king took possession of Egypt and its treasures, and made the 
Lybians and Cushites subject to him, tidings from the east and 
the north overwhelm him with terror. The mase. anda stands ad 
sensum related to the persons who occasion the reports. The re- 
ports excited his anger, so that he goes forth to destroy many. 
We have to think thus on the reports of revolt and insurrections 
in the east and the north of his kingdom, which came to his ears 
in Egypt. On this ground Hitzig, with other interpreters, refuses 
to refer the statement in ver. 44 to the expedition of Antiochus 
against the Parthians and Armenians (Tacit. hist. v. 8, and App. 
Syr. c. 45, 46; 1 Mace. iii. 837), because Antiochus did not under- 
take this expedition from Egypt; and rather, in regard to the east, 
thinks on the tidings from Jerusalem of the rebellion of Judea (2 
Macc. v. 11 ff.; 1 Mace. i. 24), and in regard to the north, on 
the very problematical expedition against the Aradiai, without ob- 
serving, however, that no Scripture writer designates Jerusalem is 
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lying in the east of Egypt. But besides, Antiochus, since he was 
occupied for some years beyond the Euphrates, and there met with 
his death, could not shortly before his end lead an expedition out 
of Egypt against Aradus. What Porphyry says? (in Jerome under 
ver. 44) regarding an expedition of Antiochus undertaken from 
Egypt and Lybia against the Aradizi and the Armenian king 
Artaxias, he has gathered only from this verse and from notices 
regarding the wars of Antiochus against the Aradizi and king 
Artaxias (after whose imprisonment, according to App. Syr. c. 46, 
he died), without having any historical evidence for it. But even 
though the statement of Porphyry were better established, yet it 
would not agree with ver. 45; for when the king goes forth, in 
consequence of the report brouglit to him, to destroy many, he 
plants, according to ver. 45, his palace-tent near to the holy mount, 
and here comes to his end; thus meeting with his destruction in 
the Holy Land not far from Jerusalem, while Antiochus, according 
to Polybius and Porphyry, died in the Persian city of Tabae on his 
return from Persia to Babylon. 

Ver. 45, ¥D2 of planting a tent, only here instead of the usual 
word 63, to spread out, to set up, probably with reference to the 
great palace-like tent of the oriental ruler, whose poles must be 
strnck very deep into the earth. Cf. the description of the tent of 
Alexander the Great, which was erected after the oriental type, in 
Polyzen. Strateg. iv. 8. 24, and of the tent of Nadir-Schah in 
Rosenmiiller, A. u. N. Morgl. iv. p. 364 f. These tents were 
surrounded by a multitude of smaller tents for the guards and 
servants, a circumstance which explains the use of the plar. DAN 
is incorrectly taken by Theodotion, Porphyry, Jerome, and others 
for a nomen propr., meaning in Syriac, palace or tower. and pa 
=fm p2, Gen. i. 6, Joel ii. 17, of a space between two other 
places or objects, WIF72¥ 19, the holy hill of the delight, ie. of 
Palestine (cf. ch. viii. 9), is without doubt the mountain on which 
stood the temple of Jerusalem, as v. Leng., Maur., Hitzig, and 
Ewald acknowledge. The interpretation of the mountain of the 
temple of Anaitis in Elymais (Dereser, Hivernick) needs no refu- 
tation. According to this, 0%) cannot designate the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea, as Kliefoth supposes, but it is only the poetic 


1 The words are: Pugnans contra Atgyptios et Lybias, Acthiopiasque pertran- 
siens, audiet sibi ab aquilone et oriente prelia concitari, unde et regrediens capit 
Aradios resistentes et omnem in littore Phenicis vastavit provinciam ; conjestimque 
pergit ad Artaxiam regem Armeniz, qui de orientis partibus movebatur. 
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plur. of fulness, as a sign of the great Mediterranean Sea. Since 
now this scene where the great enemy of the people of God comes 
to his end, ¢.e. perishes, in no respect agrees with the place where 
Antiochus died, then according to Hitzig the pseudo-Daniel does 
not here accurately distinguish the separate expeditions from one 
another, and must have omitted between the first and the second 
half of the verse the interval between the return of Antiochus 
from Egypt and his death, because Antiochus never again trod the 
soil of Palestine. Such expedients condemn themselves. With ‘he 
shall come to his end,” cf. ch. viii. 25, where the end of this enemy 
of God is described as a being “ broken without the hand of man.” 
Here the expression “ and none shall help him” is added to desig- 
nate the hopelessness of his overthrow. 

The placing of the overthrow of this enemy with his host near 
the temple-mountain agrees with the other prophecies of the O. T., 
which place the decisive destruction of the hostile world-power by 
the appearance of the Lord for the consummation of His king- 
dom upon the mountains of Israel (Ezek. xxxix. 4), or iu the valley 
of Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem, or at Jerusalem (Joel iv. 2 [lii. 2], 
12f.; Zech. xiv. 2), and confirms the result of our exposition, that 
the hostile king, the last enemy of the world-power, is the Anti- 
christ. With this also the conclusion, ch. xii. 1-3, is in harmony. 

Ch. xii. 1-3. The final deliverance of Israel from the last tribu- - 
lution, and their consummation. 

Ver. 1. 8} YR points back to 72 MYR (ch. xi. 40). At the 
time of the end, in which the hostile persecutor rises np to subdue 
the whole world, and sets up his camp in the Holy Land to destroy 
many in great anger and to strike them with the ban (2°00, ch. 
xi. 44), i.e. totally to outroot them (ch. xi. 40-45), the great angel- 
prince Michael shall come forth and fight for the people of God 
against their oppressor. Regarding Michael, see under ch. x. 13, 
p- 417. “ Who stands over the sons of thy people,” ie. stands 
near, protecting them (cf. for dy 2Y in the sense of coming to 
protect, Esth. viii. 11, ix. 16), describes Michael, who carries on his 
work as Israel’s Y (ch. x.21). That Michael, fighting for Daniel’s 
people, goes forth against the hostile king (ch. xi. 45), is, it is true, 
Se ou oe verbis, but it lies in the context, especially in the 
Pee We ee ene alah ie 

, © expressions regarding Michael, ch. x. 13 


and 21. 
But the people of God need such powerful help for their 
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deliverance, becanse that time shall be one of oppression without 
any parallel. The description of this oppression seems to be based 
on Jer. xxx. 7 (C. B. Michaelis, Hengstenberg) ; but. that which 
is there said is here heightened by the relative clause (cf. Joel ii. 
2), which enlarges the thought, Ex. ix. 18, 24. This 718 Ny (time 
of distress) is the climax of the oppression which the hostile king 
shall bring upon Israel, and occurs at the same time as the expiry 
of the last (the seventieth) week, ch. ix. 26. The salvation of 
Israel (21°), which is here thought of as brought about under the 
direction of Michael, coincides essentially with the description, ch. 
vii. 18, 26 f., 14, ix. 24.” Thus Kranichfeld rightly remarks. He 
also rightly identifies the continued victorious deliverance of Israel 
from the oppression (ver. 1) with the setting up of the Messianic 
kingdom, described in ch. vii. 2, 9, and finds in this verse (ch. xii. 
1) the Messianic kingdom dissolving the world-kingdoms. 

With this the opposers of the genuineness of the book of 
Daniel also agree, and deduce therefrom the conclusion, that the 
pseudc-Daniel expected, along with the overthrow of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the appearance of the Messianic kingdom of glory. 
This conclusion would be indisputable if the premises from which it 
is drawn, that 81 Nya (ad that time) is the time of Antiochus, were 
well founded. All attempts of believing interpreters, who, with 
- Porphyry, Grotius, Bleek, v. Lengerke, Hitzig, and others, find the 
death of Antiochus prophesied in ch. xi. 45, to dismiss this con- 
clusion, appear on close inspection to be untenable. According to 
Havernick, with 830 ny3 (and at that time) a new period following 
that going before is introduced, and that "7 NYa means at some 
future time. The appearance of Michael for his people denotes 
the appearance of the Messiah; and the sufferings and oppressions 
connected with his appearance denote the sufferings which the 
people of Israel shall endure at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, bnt which shall be most fully realized only at the 
second coming of the Lord, Matt. xxiv. 21,22. But this expla- 
nation is shattered against the N77 ny3, which never has the 
meaning “ at some time,” ée. in the further future, and is refuted 
by the following remark of Hitzig :—“ Not once,” says he, with 
good ground, “can the words 8179 DD be proved by such passages 
as 2 Kings iit. 6, Isa. xxviii. 5, Gen. xxxix. 11, to have the mean- 
ing of at that day; in S47 ny3 we may not by any means seek such 
a meaning, and the copula here puts a complete barrier in the 
way of such arbitrariness. Moreover, if the epoch of Antiochus 
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Epiphanes was indeed a time of oppression, how could a reader 
then not refer this xn to the time of that king described in the 
foregoing chapter ? ” Finally, eae) (intelligentes), ver. 3, refers 
back to the oY ‘byabnp who helped many to knowledge, and who lost 
their lives in the persecution (ch. xi. 33, 34), and now are raised 
to eternal life. 

Havernick, however, was right, in opposing those who refer 
ver. 1 to the period of persecution under Antiochns, in arguing 
that the statement of the unheard-of greatness of the afiliction is 
far too strong for such a period, and at the same time that the 
promise of the deliverance of those that shall be found written in 
the book does not accord with that Syrian oppression, althongh he 
is in error when he interprets the appearance of Michael of the 
first appearance of Christ. This interpretation receives no sup- 
port either from ch. ix. 26 or from Matt. xxiv. 21, 22, because 
both passages treat of the coming of Christ in glory. But if the 
reference of this verse to the appearance of Christ in the flesh is 
inconsistent with the words, still more so is its reference to the 
period of Antiochus. Those interpreters who advance this view 
are under the necessity of violently separating ver. 1 from vers. 2 
and 3, which undoultedly treat of the resurrection from the dead. 

According to Anberlen, who has rightly conceived that the 
o2i9, ch. xii. 3, allnde to the D302, ch. xi. 33 and 34, the 
D274 *PASY to the 272 39D, ch. xi. 33, vers. 2 and 3 do not inti- 
mate any progress in the development of the history, but by men- 
tioning the resurrectioa only, are referred to the eternal retribution 
which awaits the Israelites according to their conduct during the 
time of great persecution under Antiochus, because, as C. B. 
Michaelis has suid, ej1s (i.e. of the resurrection) consideratio magnam 
vim habet ad conjirmandum animum sub tribulationibus. As to the 
period between the time of trial and the resurrection, nothing 
whatever is said ; for in vers. 2 and 3 every designation of time is 
wanting, while m ver. 1 the expression “at this time” twice 
OcCUnE: Thus Hengstenberg (Christol. iii. 1, p. 6) has remarked, 

Whether there be a longer or a shorter time between the tribu- 
lation of the Maccabean era and the resurrection, the consolation 
from the fact of the resurrection remains equally powerful. There- 
fore it is so connected with the deliverance from the persecution 

? These arguments extend also to the overthrow of 


expression 
have died. 


ents Ebrard’s view, that the 
to this time ” refers to the time after Antiochus Epiphanes shall 
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as if the one immediately followed the other.” But. with this it is 
conceded that the resurrection from the dead is so associated with 
the deliverance of Israel from the tyranny of Antiochus as if it 
came immediately after it, as the opponents of the genuineness 
of the book affirm. But this interpretation is obviously a mere 
make-shift. 

Vers. 2, 3. These verses do not at all present the form of a 
parenetic reference to the retribution commencing with the resur- 
rection. Ver. 2 is by the copula 3 connected with ver. 1, and 
thereby designates the continuance of the thought of the second 
half of ver. 1, i.e. the further representation of the deliverance of 
God’s people, namely, of all those who are written in the book of 
life. Since many of the pnb who know their God (ch. xi. 33) 
lose their life in the persecution, so in the promise of deliverance 
a disclosure of the lot awaiting those who sealed with their blood 
their fidelity to God was not to be avoided, if the prophecy shall 
wholly gain its end, ze. if the promise of the deliverance of all 
the pious shall afford to the people of God in the times of oppres- 
sion strength and joy in their enduring fidelity to God. The 
appeal to the fact that vers. 2 and 3 contain no designation of time 
proves nothing at all, for this simple reason, that the verses con- 
nected by “ and” are by this copula placed nnder ver. 1, which 
contains a designation of time, and only further show how this de- 
liverance shal] ensue, namely thus, that a part of the people sliall 
outlive the tribulation, but those who lose their lives in the per- 
secution shal] rise again from the dead. 

To this is to be added that the contents of ver. 1 do not agree 
with the period of persecution under Antiochus. That which is 
said regarding the greatness of the persecution is much too strong 
for it. The words, “There shall be a time of tronble such as 
never was “a nid, since there was a nation or nations,” desig- 
nate it as such as never was before on the earth. Theodoret 
interprets thns: ofa od yéyovev, ad’ ob yeyévntas EOvos él ris yijs 
€ws Tob Kaipod éxelvov. With reference to these words our Lord 
says: ola ob yéyovev am’ apyijs Kocpov Ews tod viv, ot8 ob wy 
yévntat, Matt. xxiv. 21. Though the oppression which Antiochus 
brought upon Israel may have been most severe, yet it could not 
be said of it without exaggeration, that it was such a tribulation 
as never had been from the beginning of the world. Antiochus, 
it is trne, sought to ontroot Judaism root and branch, but 
Pharaoh also wished to do the same by his command to destroy all 
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the Hebrew male children at their birth ; and as Antiochus wished 
to make the worship of the Grecian Zeus, so also Jezebel the wor- 
ship of the Pheenician Hercules, in the place of the worship of 
Jehovah, the national religion in Israel. 

Still less does the second hemistich of ver. 1 refer to the de- 
liverance of the people from the power of Antiochus. Under the 
words, “every one that shall be found written in the book,” Hitzig 
remarks that they point back to Isa. iv. 8, and that the book is 
thus the book of life, and corrects the vain interpretation of v. 
Lengerke, that “to be written in the book ”? means in an earthly 
sense to live, to be appointed to life, by the more accurate explana- 
tion, “ The book of life is thus the record of those who shall live, 
it is the list of the citizens of the Messianic kingdom (Phil. iv. 3), 
and in Isaiah contains the names of those who reach it living, in 
Daniel also of those who must first be raised from the dead for it.” 
Cf. regarding the book of life, under Ex. xxxii. 32. 

Accordingly 8°77 nya extends into the Messianic time. This 
is so far acknowledged by Hofmann (Weiss. u. Erf. i. p. 813, and 
Schriftbew. ii. 2, p. 697), in that he finds in ver. 1, from “and 
there shall be a time,” and in vers. 2 and 3, the prophecy of the 
final close of the history of nations, the time of the great tribulation 
at the termination of the present course of the world, the complete 
salvation of Israel in it, and the resurrection of the dead at the 
end of the world. Since, however, Hofmann likewise refers thie 
last verses of the preceding chapter to the time of Antiochus and 
his destruction, and can only refer the 877 NYR at the beginning 
of ch. xii., from its close connection with the last words of ch. xi., 
to the time which has hitherto been spoken of, so he supposes that 
in the first clause of the first verse of this chapter (xii.) there 
cannot be a passing over to another time, but that this transition 
is first made by HM, This transition he seeks indeed, in the 2d 
ed. of his Schriftbew. l.c., to cover by the remark: that we may 
not explain the words of the angel, 3) ny nN, as if they meant: 
that time shall be a time of trouble such as has not been till now; 
but much rather that they are to be translated: “and there shall 
arise a time of trouble such as never was to that time.” But this 
separation of the words in question from those going before by the 
translation of TDN “and there shall arise,” is rendered impossible 
by the words following, 877 NYA WY; for these so distinctly point 
back to the words with which the verse commences, that we may 
not empty them of their definite contents by the ambiguous “ till 
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that time.” If the angel says, There shall arise a time of oppres- 
siun such as has never been since there were nations till that time 
when Michael shall appear for his people, or, as Hofmann trans- 
lates it, shall “hold fast his place,” then to every unprejudiced 
reader it is clear that this tribulation such as has never been before 
shall arise not for the first time centuries after the appearance of 
Michael or of his “ holding fast his place,” but in the time of the 
war of the angel-prince for the people of God. In this same time 
the angel further places the salvation of the people of Danie] and 
the resurrection of the dead. 

The failure of all attempts to gain a space of time between cli. 
xi. 45 and xii. 1 or 2 incontrovertibly shows that the assertions of 
those who dispute the genuineness of the book, that the pseudo- 
Danie] expected along with the death of Antiochus the commence- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom and of the resurrection of the dead, 
would have a foundation if the last verses of ch. xi. treated of the 
last undertakings of this Syrian king against the theocracy. This 
if, it has, however, been seen from an xi., is not established. In 
ch. xi. 40-45 the statements do not refer to Antiochus, but to the 
time of the end, of the last enemy of the holy God, and of his 
destruction. With that is connected, without any intervening space, 
in ch, xii. 1 the description of the last oppression of the people of 
God and their salvation to everlasting life. The prophecy of that 
unheard-of great tribulation Christ has in Matt. xxiv. 21 referred, 
wholly in the sense of the prophetic announcement, to the yet future 
Ormres weyady which shiall precede the coming of the Son of man 
in the clouds of heaven to judge the world and to bring to a con- 
summation the kingdom of God. That this tribulation shall come 
only upon Israel, the people of God, is not said; the ‘a nina 
refers much more to a tribulation tliat. shall come upon the whole 


1 Hofmann’s explanation of the words would only be valid if the definition 
of time Saal nya TIN stood after An in the text, which Hofm. in his most 


recent attempts at its exposition has. interpolated inadvertently, while in his 
earlier exposition (Weiss. u. Erf. i. p. 314) he has openly said: ‘‘ These last 
things connect themselves with the prospect of the end of that oppressor of 
Israel, not otherwise than as when Isaiah spoke of the approaching assault of 
the Assyrians on Jerusalem as of the last affliction of the city, or as in Jeremiah 
the end of those seventy years is also the end of all the sufferings of his people. 
There remains therefore a want of clearness in this prospect.” etc. This want of 
clearness he has, in his most recent exposition in the Schriftbew., not set aside, 
but increased, by the supposition of an immediate transition from the time of 
Antiochus to the time of the end. 
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of humanity. In it shall the angel-prince Michael help the people 
of Daniel, i.e. the people of God. That he shall destroy the hostile 
king, the Antichrist, is not said. His influence extends only to the 
assistance which he shall render to the people of God for their 
salvation, so that all who are written in the book of life shall be 
saved. Christ, in His eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv., does 
not make mention of this assistance, but only says that for the 
elect’s sake the days of the oppression shall be shortened, otherwise 
that no one would be saved (€owOn, Matt. xxiv. 22). Wherein the 
help of Michael consists, is seen partly from that which is said in 
ch. x. 13 and 21 regarding him, that he helped the Angel of the 
Lord in the war against the hostile spirit of the Persian and the 
Javanic world-kingdom, partly from the war of Michael against 
the dragon described in Rev. xii. 7 ff. From these indications it is 
clear that we may not limit the help on the part of Michael to 
the help which he renders to the saints of God in the last war and 
struggle, but that he stands by them in all wars against the world- 
power and its princes, and helps them to victory. 

But the salvation which the people of God shall experience in 
the time of the unparalleled great oppression is essentially different 
from the help which was imparted to the people of Israel in the time 
of the Maccabees. This is’ called “a little help,” ch. xi. 34. So 
also is the oppression of Israel in the time of the Maccabees dif- 
ferent from the oppression in the end of the time, as to its object 
and consequences. The former oppression shall, according to ch. 
xi. 33-85, serve to purify the people and to make them white to 
the time of the end; the oppression at the time of the end, on the 
contrary, according to ch. xii, 1-3, shall effect the salvation (Ht) 
of the people, i.e. prepare the people for the everlasting life, and 
bring about the separation of the righteous from the wicked for 
eternity. These clearly stated distinctions confirm the result 
already reached, that ch. xii, 1-3 do not treat of the time of 
Antiochus and the Maccabees. 

The promised salvation of the people (Ca) 1s More particularly 
defined by the addition to ay: every one who shall be found 
written in the book,” se. of life (see above, p- 478) ; thus every one 
whom God has ordained to life, all the genuine members of the 
people of God. bbID9, shall be saved, se. out of the tribulation, so 
that they do not perish therein. But since, according to ch. xi. 
33 ff., in the oppression, which passes over the people of God for 
their purification, many shall lose their lives, and this also shall be 
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the case in the last and severest oppression, the angel gives to the 
prophet, iu ver. 2, disclosures also regarding the dead, namely, that 
they shall awaken ont of the sleep of death. By the connection of 
this verse with the preceding by 1, without any further designation 
of time, the resurrection of the dead is placed as synchronous with 
the deliverance of the people. “ For that the two clauses, ‘ thy 
people shall be delivered’ (ver. 1), and ‘ many shall awake,’ not 
only reciprocally complete each other, but also denote contempo- 
raneons facts, we only deny by first denying that the former 
declares the final salvation of Israel” (Hofm. Schriftbew. ii. 2, 
p- 598). 1¥, sleeping, is here used, as in Job iii. 13, Jer. li. 39, of 
death; cf. xafevSew, Matt. ix. 24,1 Thess. v. 10, and xonpdabaz, 
1 Thess. iv. 14.  Sy"N 18, occurring only here, formed after Gen. 
iii. 19, means not the dust of the earth, but dusty earth, terra pulveris, 
denoting the grave, as 05}, Ps. xxii. 30. 

It appears surprising that 0°33, many, shall awake, since ac- 
cording to the seqnel, where the rising of some to life and of some 
to shame is spoken of, much rather the word all might have been 
expected. This difficulty is not removed by the remark that many 
stands for all, because 0°31 does not mean all. Concerning the 
opinion that many stands for all, Hofmann remarks, that the ex- 
pression “ sleeping in the dust of earth” is not connected with 
the word many (0°21), but with the verb “shall awake” (A3"2') : 
‘© of them there shall be many, of whom those who sleep in the 
earth shall arise” (Hofm.). So also C. B. Michaelis interprets the 
words by reference to the Masoretic accentuation, which has sepa- 
rated 0°27 from ‘322 (sleeping), only that he takes j2 in the sense 
of stating the terminus mutationis a quo. But by this very artificial 
interpretation nothing at all is gained ; for the thought still remains 
the same, that of those who sleep in the dust many (not all) awake. 
The partitive interpretation of 2 is the only simple and natural 
one, and therefore with most interpreters we prefer it. The D3) 
cau only be rightly interpreted from the context. The angel has 
it not in view to give a general statement regarding the resurrection 
of the dead, but only disclosures on this point, that the final salva- 
tion of the people shall not be limited to those still living at the 
end of the great tribulation, but shall include also those who have 
lost their lives during the period of the tribulation. 

In ch. xi. 33, 35, the angel had already said, that of “ those 
that understand” many shall fall by the sword and by flame, ete. 

“When the tribulation at the time of the end increases to an un- 
2H 
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paralleled extent (ch. xii. 1), a yet greater number shall perish, so 
that when salvation comes, only a remnant of the people shall be 
then in life. To this surviving remnant of the people salvation is 
promised ; but the promise is limited yet further by the addition : 
“every one that is found written in the book ;” not all that are then 
living, but only those whose names are recorded in the book of life 
shall be partakers of the deliverance, i.e. of the Messianic salva- 
tion. But many (0°22) of those that sleep, who died in the time 
of tribulation, shall awake out of sleep, some to everlasting life, 
and some to everlasting shame. As with the living, so also with 
the dead, not all attain to salvation. Also among those that arise 
there shall be a distinction, in which the reward of the faithful and 
of the unfaithful shall be made known. The word “ many” is 
accordingly used only with reference to the small number of those 
who shail then be living, and not with reference either to the 
universality of the resurrection of the dead or to a portion only 
of the dead, but merely to add to the multitude of the dead, who 
shall then have part with the living, the small number of those who 
shall experience in the flesh the conclusion of the matter. 

If we consider this course of thought, then we shall find it 
necessary neither to obtrnde upon 0°37 the meaning of all,—a 
meaning which it has not and cannot have, for the universality of 
the resurrection is removed by the particle 12, which makes it 
impossible that 0°22 = D3, of woAAod = wdvres (cf. Rom. v. 15 
with ver. 12),—nor shall we need to adopt the conclusion that here 
a partial resurrection is taught, in contradiction to the doctrine of 
the N. T., and particularly of Christ, who has quoted this passage 
in John v. 24, using for the 0°27 the word qavtes; for this con- 
clusion can only be drawn from the misapprehension of the course 
of thought here presented, that this verse contains a general state- 
ment of the doctrine of the resurrection of tlie dead, an idea which 
is foreign to the connection. 

From the correct interpretation of the course of thonght arises 
the correct answer to the controverted question, whether here we 
are taught concerning the resurrection of the people of Israel, or 
concerning the resurrection of mankind generally. Neither the 
one nor the other of these things is taught here. The prophetic 
words treat of the people of Daniel, by which we are to understand 
the people of Israel. But the Israel of the time of the end con- 
sists not merely of Jews or of Jewish Christians, but embraces 
all peoples who belong to God’s kingdom of the New Covenant” 
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founded by Christ. In this respect the resurrection of all is here 
implicite intimated, and Christ has explicitly set forth the thoughts 
lying implicite in this verse; for in John v. 28 f. He teaches the 
awakening from sleep of all the dead, and speaks, with unmistake- 
able reference to this passage before us, of an dvdotacis Sofs aud 
an dvdotacts xpicews. For in the O. T. our verse is the only 
passage in which, along with the resurrection to everlasting life, 
there is mention also made of the resurrection to everlasting shame, 
or the resurrection of the righteous and of the wicked. The con- 
ception of B°1Y “1, fat aidvios, meets us here for the first time in 
the O. T. b"N denotes, it is true, frequently the true life with God, 
the blessed life in communion with God, which exists after this 
life; but the addition pdiy does not generally occur, and is here 
introduced to denote, as corresponding to the eternal duration of 
the Messianic kingdom (ch. ii. 44, vii. 14, 27, ef. ch. ix. 24), the 
life of the righteous in this kingdom as imperishable. ninqnp 
aly fist? forms the contrast to Dviy ~n) ; for first NDI, shame 
(a plur. of intensive fulness), is placed over against the "4, then this 
shame is designated in reference to Isa. Ixvi. 24 as iNT, contempt, 
an object of aversion. 

Ver. 38. Then shall they who in the times of tribulation have 
led many to the knowledge of salvation receive the glorious reward 
of their faithfulness. With this thought the angel closes the an- 
nouncement of the future. psi] refers back to ch. xi. 338-35, 
and is here, as there, not limited to the teachers, but denotes the 
intelligent who, by instructing their contemporaries by means of 
word and deed, have awakened them to stedfastness and fidelity to 
their confession in the times of tribulation and have strengthened 
their faith, and some of whom have in war sealed their testimony 
with their blood. These shall shine in eternal life with heavenly 
splendour. The splendour of the vault of heaven (cf. Ex. xxiv. 
10) is a figure of the glory which Christ designates as a light like 
the sun (“ The righteous shall shine forth as the sun,” Matt. xiii. 
43, referring to the passage before us). Cf. for this figure also 
Rey. ii. 28 and 1 Cor. xv. 40 ff. By the expression 0°27] ‘pYIS12 
Kranichfeld would understand such as take away the sins of the 
people in the offering up of sacrifice, i.e. the priests who attend to 
the offering of the sacrifices, because the expression is borrowed 
from Isa. liii. 11, “ where it is predicated of the Messianic priest 
Kar’ Loy, in the fullest sense of the word, what is said here of 
the common priests.” But this interpretation is not satisfactory. 
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In Isa. liii. 11 the Servant of Jehovah justifies many, not by the 
sacrifice, but by His righteousness, by this, that He, as Pu who 
has done no sin, takes upon Himself the sins of the people and 
gives His soul an offering for sin. PS is neither in the law of 
sacrifices nor anywhere in the O. T. named as the effect of the 
sacrifice, but always only hy NN” (NY?) (to take up, take away 
iniquity) and 753, and in the expiatory sacrifices with the con- 
stant addition * nbon; cf. Lev. iv. 26, 31, 35, v. 10, 16, Ps. 
xxxil. 1 ff, 

Nor is the practice of offering sacrifice anywhere described as 
a psi, This word signifies to assist in obtaining, or to lead to, 
righteousness, and is here to be read in this general interpretation, 
and not to be identified with the Panline d:catodo@ar. The Dp "yo 
are those who by their 7278, i.e. by their fidelity to the law, led 
others to HP1¥, showed them by their example and teaching the 
way to righteousness. 

The salvation of the people, which the end shall bring in, con- 
sists accordingly in the consummation of the people of God by the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment dividing the pious 
from the godless, according to which the pions shall be raised to 
eternal life, and the godless shall be given up to everlasting shame 
and contempt. But the leaders of the people who, amid the wars 
and conflicts of this life, have turned many to righteousness, shall 
shine in the imperishable glory of heaven. 


Chap. sii. 4-13. The Close of the Revelation of God and of the 
Book. 


As the revelation in ch. viii. closes with the direction, “ Where- 
fore shut thou up the vision” (ver 26), so this before us closes 
with the command (ver. 4), “But thou Daniel shut up these 
words ;” and as in the former case jitf3 denotes the vision in- 
terpreted to him by the angel, so here Basi can only be the 
announcements of the angel, ch. xi. 2-xii. 3, along with the 
preceding appearance, ch. x. 2-xi. 1, thus only the revelation de- 
signated as 137, ch. x. 1. Accordingly, also, OND is obviously to be 
interpreted in the meaning illustrated and defended under ch. viii. 
26, to shut up in the sense of guarding; and thus also ON, to seal 
(see p. 319). Thus all the objections against this command are set 
aside which Hitzig has derived from the sealing, which he under- 
stands of the sealing up of the book, so that he may thereby cast 
doubt on the genuineness of the book. 
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It is disputed whether "BB is only the last revelation, ch. x.— 
xii. (Hiivernick, v. Leng., Maurer, Kran.), or the whole book 
(Bertholdt, Hitzig, Auberlen, Kliefoth), That 15D might desig- 
nate a short connected portion, a single prophecy, is placed beyond 
a doubt by Nah. i. 1, Jer. li. 63. The parallelism of the mem- 
bers of the passage also appears to favour the opinion that 72B4 
stands in the same meaning as 09275. But this appearance 
amounts to a valid argument only under the supposition that the 
last revelation stands unconnected with the revelations going 
before. But since this is not the case, mnch rather the revelation 
of these chapters is not only in point of time the last which Daniel 
received, but also forms the essential conclusion of all earlier 
revelations, then the expression used of the sealing of this last 
revelation refers plainly to the sealing of the whole book. This 
supposition is unopposed. That the writing down of the prophecy 
is not commanded to Daniel, cannot be objected against. As this 
is here and in ch. vill. 26 presupposed as a matter of course, for 
the receiving of a revelation without committing it to writing is 
not practicable, so we may without hesitation suppose that Daniel 
wrote down all the earlier visions and revelations as soon as he 
received them, so that with the writing down of the last of them 
the whole book was completed. For these reasons we understand by 
75BF the whole book. For, as Kliefoth rightly remarks, the angel 
will close, ver. 4, the last revelation, and along with it the whole 
prophetical Gaile of Daniel, and dismiss him from his prophetical 
office, as he afterwards, ver. 13, does, after he has given him, vers. 
5-12, disclosures regarding the periods of these wonderful things 
that were announced. He must seal the book, ¢.e. guard it securely 
from disfigurement, “till the time of the end,” because its contents 
stretch out to the time of the end. Cf. ch. viti. 26, where the reason 
for the sealing is stated in the words, “ for yet it snall be for many 
days.” Instead of such a statement as that, the time of the end 
is here briefly named as the terminus, down to which the revelation 
reaches, in harmony with the contents of ch. xi. 40-xii. 3, which 
comprehend the events of the time of the end. 

The two clanses of ver. 40 are differently explained. Thie 
interpretation of J. D. Michaelis, “ Many shall indeed go astray, 
but on the other side also the knowledge shall be great,” is verbally 
just as untenable as that of Hiavernick, “ Many shall wander about, 
i.e. in the consciousness of their misery, strive after salvation, 
knowledge.” For ux signifies neither to go astray (errare) nor 
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to wander about, but only to go to and fro, to pass throngh a land, 
in order to seek out or search, to go about spying (Zech. iv. 10, of 
the eyes of God; Ezek. xxvii. 8 and 26, to row). From these 
renderings there arises for this passage before us the meaning, 
to search through, to examine, a book; not merely to read in- 
dustriously ” (Hitzig, Ewald), but thoroughly to search into it 
(Gesenius). The words do not supply the reason for the command 
to seal, but they state the object of the sealing, and are not (with 
many interpreters) to be referred merely to the time of the end, that 
then for the first time many shall search therein and find great 
knowledge. This limiting of their import is connected with the 
inaccurate interpretation of the sealing as a figure either of the 
incomprehensibility of the prophecy or of the secrecy of the 
writing, aud is set aside with the correct interpretation of this 
figure. If Daniel, therefore, must only place the prophecy 
securely that it may continue to the time of the end, the sealing 
thus does not exclude the use of it in transcriptions, then there 
exists no reason for thinking that the searching into it will take 
place only for the first time in the end. The words qn Dat wD 
are not connected with the preceding by any particle or definition 
of time, whereby they should be limited to 72 NY. To this is to 
be added, that this revelation, according to the express explanation 
of the angel (ch. x. 14), refers to all that shall be experienced by 
the people of Daniel from the time of Cyrus to the time of the 
end. If, then, it must remain sealed or not understood till the time 
of the end, it must have lain unused and useless for centuries, while 
it was given for the very purpose of reflecting light on the ways 
of God for the pious in all times, and of imparting consolation 
amid their tribulations to those who continued stedfast in their 
fidelity. In order to serve these purposes it must be accessible 
at all times, so that they might be able to search into it, to judge 
events by it and to strengthen their faith. WKliefoth therefore is 
right in his thus interpreting the whole passage: “Daniel must 
place in security the prophecies he has received until the time of 
the end, so that through all times many men may be able to read 
them and gain understanding (better: obtain knowledge) from 
them.” Nyil is the knowledge of the ways of the Lord with His 
people, which confirms them in their fidelity towards God. 

Vers. 5-7. With ver. 4 the revelation might have concluded, 
as that in ch. villi. ends with the direction to shut up the vision. 
But then a disclosure regarding the times of the events pro- 
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phesied of, which Daniel might have expected according to the 
analogy of the visions in ch. viii. and ix., would have been 
wanting. This disclosnre is given to him in vers. 5-12, and 
that in a very solemn, impressive way. The appearance which 
hitherto he has seen is changed. He sees two other angels 
standing on the banks of the river, the one on this side and the 
other on that side, 3... ‘ST (then I looked, and lo) does 
not, it is true, indicate a new vision so much as a new scene in the 
vision, which still continned. The words ONY ONY, two others, 
se. heavenly beings or angels (without the article), sli that they 
now for the first time became visible, and were different from the 
one who was hitherto seen by him and had spoken with him. 
Therefore the supposition that the one of these two angels was 
Gabriel, who had communicated to him the revelation, fails, even 
if, which is according to our exposition, p. 412, not the case, the 
speaker in ch. xi. and xii. were this angel. 

Ver. 6. Besides these two now first seen by Daniel, he who 
was “clothed in linen” is named as standing above the waters of 
the river; but when we take into view the whole scene, lie is by no 
means to be regarded as a for the first time coming into view. 
The use of the article (wed ), and the clothing that characterized 
him, point him out as the person spoken of in ch. x. 5f. Hence 
our view developed in p. 414 is confirmed, viz. that previously the 
man clothed in linen was visible to Daniel alone, and announced 
to him the future. He also in the sequel alone speaks with 
Daniel. One of the other two makes inquiry regarding the end 
of the wonderful things, so as to give occasion to him (as in ch. 
vii. 13 and 14) to furnish an answer. With this the question 
presses itself upon us, For what purpose do the two angels appear, 
since only one of them speaks—the other neither does anything 
nor speaks? Leaving out of view the opinion of Jerome, Grotius, 
Stiudlin, and Ewald, that the two angels were the guardian spirits 
of Persia and Greece, and other conceits, such eg. as that they 
represent the law and the prophets (after a gloss in the Cod. Chis.), 
which Geier has rejected as figmenta hominum textus auctoritate 
destituta, we confine ourselves to a consideration of tle views of 
Hitzig and Kliefoth. 

Hitzig thinks that the two angels appear as witnesses of the 
oath, and that for that reason there are two; cf. Deut. xix. 15 
with xxxi. 28. But these passages do not prove that for the rati- 
fication of an oath witnesses are necessary. The testimony of two 
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or three witnesses was necessary only for the attestation of an ac- 
cusation laid before a judge. Add to this also that in ch. viii. 13 f. 
two angels appear along with him whose voice came from the Ulai 
(ch. viii. 16), without any oath being there given. It is true that 
there the two angels speak, but only the utterance of one of them 
is communicated. Hence the conjecture is natural, that here also 
both of the angels spake, the one calling to the other the question 
that was addressed to the Angel of the Lord hovering over the 
water, as Theodot. and Ephrem Syrus appear to have thought, 
and as Klief. regards as probable. In any case the appearance 
of the angels on the two banks of the river stands in actual con- 
nection with the hovering of the man clothed in linen above the 
waters of this river, in which the circumstance merits consideration 
tliat the river, according to ch. x. 4 the Tigris, is here called 1, 
as besides the Nile only is called in the O.T. The hovering above 
the stream can represent only the power or dominion over it. But 
Kliefoth is inclined to regard the river as an emblem of time flow- 
ing on to eternity; but there is no support in Scripture for such 
a representation. Besides, by this the appellation 08 is not taken 
into consideration, by which, without doubt, the river over which 
the Angel of the Lord hovers is designated as a Nile; ze. it is 
indicated that as the Angel of the Lord once smote the waters of 
the Nile to ransom his people out of Egypt, so in the future shall 
he calm and suppress the waves of the river which in Daniel’s time 
represented the might of the world-kingdom.’ The river Hiddekel 
(Tigris) was thus a figure of the Persian world-power, through 
whose territory it flowed (cf. for this prophetic type, Isa. viii. 6, 7, 
Ps. exxiv. 3, 4), and the designation of the river as 18", Wile, con- 
tains an allusion to the deliverance of Israel from the power of 
Egypt, which in its essence shall be repeated in the futnre. Two 
other angels stand as servants by the side of the Angel of the Lord, 
the ruler over the Hiddekel, prepared to execute his will. Thus 
interpreted, all the features of the vision gain an interpretation 
corresponding with the contents of the prophecy. 

But the significance of the whole scene, which presents itself to 


1 ©. B. Michaelis has similarly interpreted the standing (or hovering) over 
the waters of the river as symbolum potestatis atque dominii supremi. quo non 
solum terram continentem et aridam, sed etiam aquas pedibus quasi tits subjectas 
habet, et ea que aquarum instar tumultuantur, videlicet gentes, adversus ecclesiam 
Dei insurgentes atque frementes, compescere et coercere potest. Only he has not 
in this regard to the name 7. 
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the prophet after he received the announcement, at the same time 
shows that the vers. 5-12 form no mere supplementary communi- 
cation, which is given to Daniel before he is wholly dismissed 
from his prophetical office, regarding the question that lay upon 
his heart as to the duration of the severe tribulation that was 
announced, but that this disclosure constitutes an integral part 
of the foregoing revelation, and is placed at the end of the angel’s 
message only because a change of scene was necessary for the 
giving prominence to the import of this disclosure. 

Thus, to give the prophet the firm certainty that the oppression 
of his people spoken of, on the part of the ungodly world-rulers, 
when it has gained its end, viz. the purification of the people, shall 
bring about, along with the destruction of the enemy of the last 
time, the salvation of those who are truly the people of God in 
their advancement to eternal life in glory, the Angel of the Lord 
standing above the waters of the river presents himself to view as 
the guide and ruler of the affairs of the nations, and announces 
with a solemn oath the duration and the end of the time of tri- 
bulation. This announcement is introduced by the question of 
the angel standing by the river: “ Till when the end, ze. how long 
continues the end, of these wonderful things?” not: When shall 
the end of these things be?” (Kran.) nixed are, according to the 
context, the extraordinary things which the prophecy had declared, 
particularly the unheard-of oppressions described in ch. xi. 30 ff. ; 
cf, with NNDB the synonym TiNPD2, ch. xi. 386 and viii. 24. But 
the question is not: “ How long shall all these nine themselves 
continue?” but: “ How long shall nixdan YP, the end of these 
wonderful things, continue?” The end of these things is the 
time of the end prophesied of from ch. xi. 40 to xii. 3, with all 
that shall happen in it. To this the man clothed with linen 
answers with a solemn oath for the confirmation of his statement. 
The lifting up of his hands to heaven indicates the solemnity of the 
oath. Commonly he who swears lifts up only one hand; cf, Dent. 
xxxij. 40, Ezek. xx. 5, and the remark under Ex. vi. 8; but here 
with greater solemnity both hands are lifted up, and he swears 
ppiya ‘na, by Him that liveth for ever. This predicate of God, 
which we have already heard from the month of Nebuchadnezzar, 
ch, iv. 81, here points back to Dent. xxxii. 40, where God swears, 
“TI lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live for ever,” and is 
quoted from this verse before us in Rev. x. 6, and there further 
expanded. This solemn form of swearing shows that the question 
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and answer must refer not to the duration of the period of the per- 
secution under Antiochus, but to that under the last enemy, the 
Antichrist. The definition of time given in the answer leads us 
also to this conclusion: a time, two times, and half a time; which 
accurately agrees with the period of time named in ch. vii. 25 as 
that of the duration of the actions of the enemy of God who would 
arise out of the fourth world-kingdom. The °2 serves, as 6re fre- 
quently, only for the introducing of the statement or the answer. ; 
before 3359 does not signify till (= TY, ch. vii. 25), but to or upon, 
at. In both of the clauses of the answer, “space of time and point 
of time, duration and final end, are connected, and this relation is 
indicated by an interchange of the prepos. ? and 2” (Hitzig). In 
un ayind (for a time, etc.) is given the space of time on or over 
which the MIND }'P (the end of these wonders) stretches itself, and 
in the following clause, 2 nidoa (and when he shall have accom- 
plished, etc.), the point of time in which the wonderful things 
reach their end. Thus the two expressions of the oath are related 
to one another. 

In the second clause 7 72 are differently expounded. Ancient 
and very wide-spread is the exposition of 722 by to scatter. Theo- 
dotion has translated the words thus: év 7@ ouvrerec Ofvar SiacKop- 
mispov; and Jerome (Vulg.): cum completa fuerit dispersio manus 
populi sancti. Hiivernick, v. Lengerke, Gesenius, de Wette, 
Mitzig: when at the end the dispersion of a portion of the holy 
people, which Hiav., v. Leng., and others understand of the dis- 
persion of Israel into the different countries of the world, which 
dispersion shall be bronght to an end, according to the prophetic 
view, at the time of the Messianic final victory; Joel iii. 5 ff. (ii. 
32 ff.); Amos ix. 11 ff. Hitzig, however, refers this to the cir- 
cumstance that Simon and Judas Maccabaus brought back their 
people to Judea who were living scattered among the heathen in 
Galilee and Gilead (1 Mace. v. 23, 45, 58, 54). But against such 
an interpretation of the word 722, Hofmann (Weiss. u. Exf. i. p. 
314) has with justice replied, that the reference to the reunion of 
Israel, which is nowhere else presented in Daniel, would enter very 
unexpectedly into this connection, besides that 732 does not agree 
with its abject 7, though we should translate this by “ might,” or 
altogether improperly by “ part.” 7 has not the meaning “ part,” 
which is attributed to it only on the ground of an incorrect inter- 
pretation of certain passages. 2) signifies to beat to pteces, to 
shatter ; cf. Ps. ii, 9, cxxxvii. 9, and in the Pu. Isa. xxvii. 9. This 
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is the primary meaning of the word, from which is attempted to be 
derived the meaning, to burst asunder, to scatter. This primary 
meaning of the word, however, Hengstenberg, Maurer, Auberlen, 
Kranichfeld, Kliefoth, and Ewald have rightly maintained in this 
place. Only we may not, with them, translate niP3 by: to have an 
end, for then the answer would be tautological, since the breaking 
to pieces of the might of the people is identical with their scatter- 
ing, but it has the meaning to make perfect, to accomplish, so that 
nothing more remains to be done. , hand, is the emblem of 
active power; the shattering of the hand is thus the complete de- 
struction of power to work, the placing in a helpless and powerless 
condition, such as Moses has described in the words 7? note "2 (for 
the hand is gone), Deut. xxxii. 36, and announced that when this 
state of things shall arise, then “ the Lord shall judge His people, 
and repent Himself for His servants.” With this harmonizes the 
conclusion of the oath: then all these things shall be finished, or 
shall complete themselves. nby-da (all these things) are the niNdS, 
ver. 6. To these “wonderful things” belong not merely the 
erushing of the holy people in the tribulation such as never was 
before, but also their deliverance by the coming of the angel-prince 
Michael, the resurrection of the dead, and the eternal separation of 
the righteous from the wicked (ch. xii. 1-3). This last designation 
of the period of time goes thus, beyond a doubt, to the end of all 
things, or to the consummation of the kingdom of God by the 
resurrection of the dead and the final judgment. With this also 
agrees the expression 1p DY, which is not to be limited to the con 
verted Jews. The circumstance that in Daniel’s time the Israel 
according to the flesh constituted the “holy people,” does not 
necessitate our understanding this people when the people of God 
are spoken of in the time of the end, since then the faithful from 
among all nations shall be the holy people of God. 

But by the majority of modern interpreters the designation 
of time, three and a half times, is referred to the duration of the 
oppression of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes ; whence Bleek, 
v. Lengerke, Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and others conclude that 
the Maccabean pseudo-Daniel placed together as synchronous the 
death of Antiochus and the beginning of the Messianic salvation. 
Hiivernick finds in the answer two different designations of time, 
but has said nothing as to the relation they bear to each other ; 
Hofmann ( Weiss. u. Erf.i. p. 314) finds an obscurity in this, that the 
end of all things is simply placed in connection with the end of the 
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oppressor Antiochus (see under ver. 1, P- 475). But, thas Wiiefoth 
rightly asks, on the contrary, “ How is it only possible that the 
catastrophe of Antiochus, belonging to the middle of the times, and 
the time of the end lying in the distant future, are so compre- 
hended in one clause in an answer to a question regarding a point 
of time? How was it possible that to the question, How long 
continues the end of the wonders? it could be answered: For 
three and a half years shall Antiochus carry on his work; and 
when it comes to an end in the breaking of the people, then all 
shall come to au end? ‘Thns the last only would be an answer to 
the question, and the first an addition not appertaining to it. Or 
how were it possible that for the expression, ‘all shall be ended,’ 
two characteristics were given, one of which belonged to the time of 
Antiochus and the other to the time of the end?” And, we must 
further ask, are we necessitated by the statement to make such 
an unnatural supposition? Certainly not. The two clauses do 
not give two different definitions of time, i.e. refer to different 
periods of time, but only two definitions of one period of time, the 
first of which describes its course according to a symbolical measure 
of time, the second its termination according to an actual charac- 
teristic. None of these definitions of time has any reference to the 
oppression of the holy people by Antiochus, but the one as well as 
the other refers to the tribulation of the time of the end. The 
measure of time: time, times, and half a time, does not indeed 
correspond to the duration of the dominion of the little horn pro- 
ceeding from the Javanic world-kingdom (spoken of in ch. viii.) 
= 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viii. 14), but literally (for in 
corresponds with the Chald. MY) agrees with that in ch. vii. 25, 
for the dominion of the hostile king, the Antichrist, rising out of 
the ten kingdoms of the fourth or last world-kingdom. 722 nibo2 
7! also refers to this enemy; for of him it is said, ch. vii. 21, 25, 
tbat he shall prevail against and destroy the saints of the Most 
High (82, ver. 25). 

The reference of both the statements in the oath to the history 
of the end, or the time of Antichrist, has therefore been recognised 
by Auberlen and Ziindel, although the latter understands also, with 
Hofmann, ch. xi. 36-45 of the oppression of Israel by Antiochus. 
To the question, how long the end of the terrible things prophesied 
of in ch. xi. 40-xii. 1 shall continue, the Angel of the Lord hover- 
ing over the waters answered with a solemn oath: Three and a half 
times, which, according to the prophecy of ch. vii. 25 and ix. 26, 27, 
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are given for the fullest unfolding of the power of the last enemy 
of God till his destruction; and when in this time of unparalleled 
oppression the natural strength of the holy people shall be com- 
pletely broken to pieces, then shall these terrible things have 
reached their end. Regarding the definition of time, ef. the ex- 
position under ch. vii. 25, p. 241 f. 

Ver. 8. Daniel heard this answer, but he understood it not. 
To ‘nyov, as to PIX Nb, the object is wanting, beeause it can easily 
be supplied from the connection, namely, the meaning of the answer 
of the man clothed in linen. Grotius has incorrectly supplied guid 
futurum esset from the following question, in which he has also 
ineorreetly rendered mx nons by post illius triennit et temporis 
semestiris spatium. Hiiverniek has also defined the object too 
narrowly, for he has referred the non-understanding merely to 
the mysterious number (a time, two times, etc.). It was, hesides, 
not merely the double designation of time in ver. 7 which first at 
the hour of his reeeiving it, but while it was yet unintelligible to 
the hearer, eompelled Daniel, as Hitzig thinks, to put the further 
question. The whole answer in ver. 7 is obseure. It gives no 
measure for the “times,” and thus no intelligible disclosure for the 
prophet regarding the duration of the end, and in the definition, 
that at the time of the deepest humiliation of the people the end 
shall come, leaves wholly undefined when this shall actually take 
place." Henee his desire for a more particular disclosure. 

The question, “ what the end of these?” is very differently 
interpreted. Following the example of Grotius, Kliefoth takes 
nuns in the sense of that which follows something which is either 
clearly seen from the connection or is expressly stated, and explains 
nbs nns of that which follows or comes after this. But mb is 
not, with most interpreters, to be taken as identical with mya of 
ver. 7; for sinee “ this latter phrase includes all the things prophe- 
sied of down to the consummation, then would this question refer 
to what must come after the absolute consummation of all things, 
which would be meaningless.” Besides, the answer, vers. 11 and 
12, which relates to the things of Antiochus, would not harmonize 


1 Ag to this latter circumstance L’Empereur remarks: Licet Daniel ex ante- 
cedentibus certo tempus jiniendarum gravissimarum calamitatum cognoverit, tamen 
illum latuit, quo temporis articulo calamitas inceptura esset: quod iguorantiam 
quandam in tota prophetia peperit, cum a priori termino posterioris exacta screntia 
dependeret. Inilium quidem variis circumstanttis definitum fuerat: sed quando 
circumstantia future essent, antequam evenirent, ignorabatur. 
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with such a question. Much more are we, with Auberlen (p. 75 f.), 
to understand mb of the present things and circumstances, things 
then in progress at the time of Daniel and the going forth of the 
prophecy. In support of this interpretation Auberlen adds, “ The 
angel with heavenly eye sees into the far distant end of all; the 
prophet, with human sympathies, regards the more immediate 
future of his people.” But however correct the remark, that nby 
is not identical with nby-o3, this not identical with al? this, there. 
is no warrant for the conclusion drawn from it, that nba desig 
nates the present things and circumstances existing under Antic- 
chus at the time of Daniel. 48 must, by virtne of the connection 
in vers. 7 and 8, be understood of the same things and circum- 
stances, and a distinction between the two is established only by 5b. 
If we consider this distinction, then the question, What is the last of 
these things? contains not the meaningless thought, that yet some- 
thing must follow after the absolute consummation, but the alto- 
gether reasonable thought, Which shall be the last of the ninds 
prophesied of ?. Thus Daniel could ask in the hope of receiving 
an answer from which he might learn the end of all these nines 
more distinctly than from the answer given by the angel in ver. 7. 
But as this reference of nby to the present things and circum- 
stances is excluded by the connection, so also is the signification 
attributed to NMS, of that which follows something, verbally inad- 
missible; see under ch. viii. 19 (p. 312). 

Most other interpreters have taken NON as synonymous with 
1, which Havernick seeks to establish by a reference to ch. viii. 
19 and 23, and Deut. xi. 12. But none of these passages establishes 
this identity. YP is always thus distinguished from NN¥, that it 
denotes a matter after its conclusion, while NMS denotes the last or 
the uttermost of the matter. A distinction which, it is true, may in 
many cases become irrelevant. For if this distinction is not noticed 
here, we would be under the necessity, in order to maintain that 
the two questions in vers. 6 and 8 are not altogether identical, of 
giving to 1) the meaning qualis (Maurer), of what nature (Hof- 
mann, v. Lengerke, and-others); a meaning which it has not, and 
which does not accord with the literal idea of NINN, “ Not how ? 
but what 2 is the question ; 412 is not the predicate, but the subject, 
the thing inquired about.” Thus Hitzig, who is altogether correct 
in thus stating the question: “What, ie. which event is the utter- 
most, the last of the NIN’, which stands before the end?” 

Ver. 9, The answer, "7 22, go thy way, Daniel, is quieting, and 
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at the same time it contains a refusal to answer ; yet it is not wholly 
a refusal, as is clear from vers.11 and 12. The disclosure regard- 
ing the end which is given to him in these verses shows distinctly 
that the end of the things is not so revealed as that men shall be 
able to know it beforehand with certainty. 3b signifies neither go 
hence, i.e. depart, die (Bertholdt, Hivernick), nor go away, instead 
of standing waiting for an answer (Hitzig), for the angel does give 
him an answer; but as the formula dimittentis ut excitantis ad 
animi tranquillitatem (C. B. Michaelis), it has the meaning: vade 
Daniel, h.e. mitte hane prasentem tuam curam. “ Be at peace, 
leave this matter alone” (Geier and others, and similarly v. Len- 
gerke, Kranichfeld, Kliefoth). The clause assigning the reason 
for the command a, ‘my DYND ‘3 (for the words are shut up, etc.), 
is chiefly interpreted as referring the closing and sealing up to the 
incomprehensibility of the prophecy. Thiss « e.g. Ewald explains it : 
“For hidden and sealed up are the words, all the things contained 
in these prophecies, till the time of the end; then shall they be 
easily unsealed and deciphered.” But since, according to ver. 4, 
Daniel himself must shut up and seal the book, the. participles in 
the clause, assigning the reason for the command 42, cannot have 
the meaning of the perfect, but only state what is or shall be done: 
shut up—they shall be (remain) till the time of the end; thus they 
only denote the shutting up, and sealing which must be accom- 
plished by Daniel. But Daniel could not make the prophecy un- 
intelligible, since (ver. 8) he himself did not understand it; nor 
could he seal it up till the time of the end, since he did not live to 
see the end. The shutting up and sealing which was commanded 
to the prophet can therefore only consist in this, that the book 
should be preserved in secnrity against any defacement of its con- 
tents, so that it might be capable of being read at all times down 
to the time of the end, and might be used. by God’s people for the 
strengthening of their faith; cf. ch. viii. 26. “Thus Daniel is 
calmed in regard to his not understanding it by the fact that this 
whole prophecy (033i as in ver. 4) shall be guarded and placed 


1 On this Calvin has well remarked: Quamvis Daniel non stulta curiositate 
inductus quexsierit ex angelo de jine mirabilium, tamen non obtinet, quod petebat, 
quia scilicet voluit Deus ad modum aliquem intelligt que predixerat, sed tamen 
aliquid manere occultum usque dum veniret maturum plenz revelationis tempus. 
Hee igitur ratio est, cur angelus non exaudiat Danielem. Pium quidem erat 
ejus votum (neque enim optat quicquam scire plus quam jus esset), verum Deus 
seit quod opus sit, ideo non concessit quod optabat. 
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in safety, and shall continue through all times down to the end” 
(Kliefoth). For the use of it in all times is supposed in ver. 10. : 

Ver.10. The first clause of this verse is interpreted from ch. xi. 
35. The being purified is effected through tribulation and afilic- 
tion, which the people shall endure to the end. The prophecy 
shall serve for the gaining of this object. It is true, indeed, that 
this perfection shall not be attained by all; they that are ungodly 
shall remain ungodly still, and therefore they do not come to the 
understanding of the words which all the wise shall gain. 3} 
and 2" x stand in such distinct relation to the P2N x (I under- 
stood not), ver. 8, that they must be taken in the same sense in 
both places, i.e. not to have insight in general, but by supplying 
o277 as the object from ver. 8, to have understanding of the 
prophecy. This is denied of the wicked or the godless. Only 
the wise shall gain it. Thus the angel says to Daniel for the 
purpose of calming him regarding his non-understanding :—Calm 
thyself, Daniel, if thou dost not understand these words. The 
prophecy shall be preserved for all times to the end of the days. 
These times shall bring many tribulations, to purify thy people ; 
and though by these afflictions all shall not be converted, but the 
wicked shall remain wicked still and shall not understand the 
prophecy, yet the wise shall be purified and made white by the 
afflictions, and the longer they are tried the better shall they learn 
to understand the prophecy. Thus, though thou thyself under- 
standest it not, yet it shall be a source of great blessing to the 
people of God, and in all times, even unto the end, they shall 
have inore and more an understanding of it. 

Thus has Kliefoth rightly presented the meaning of both 
veises, and in confirmation of this interpretation has referred to 
1 Pet. i. 10, 12, where, with reference to the passage before us 
(cf. Hengstenberg, Beitrag. i. p. 273 f.), it is said that the prophets 
received the prophecies of the end not for themselves alone, but 
much rather for “us,” for those who come after. 

Vers. 11,12. The angel gives to the prophet yet one revelation 
more regarding the duration of the time of tribulation and its end, 
which should help him to understand the earlier answer. The 
words, “ from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, 
and the abomination of the desolation,” so distinctly point back 
to ch. xi. 31, that they must here be referred, as there, to the 
wickedness of Antiochus in his desecrating the sanctuary of the 
Lord. The circumstance that the "PY (abomination) is heve de- 
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scribed as DY and in cli. xi, 31 as D8vD, indicates no material 
distinction. In ch. xi. 31, where the subject spoken of is the 
proceedings of the enemy of God causing desolation, the abomina- 
tion is viewed as DDD, bringing desolation; here, with reference 
to the end of those proceedings, as BOY, brought to desolation ; 
ef. under ch. ix. 27 (p. 3872). All interpreters therefore have 
found in these two verses statements regarding the duration of the 
persecutions carried on by Antiochus Epiphanes, and have sought 
to compare them with the period of 2300 evening-mornings men- 
tioned in ch. viii. 14, in order thus to reckon the duration of the 
time during which this enemy of God shall prosecute his wicked 
designs. 

But as tlie opinions regarding the reckoning of the 2300 even- 
ing-mornings in ch. viii, 14 are very diverse from each other (see 
p- 303 ff.), so also are they here. First the interpretation of nny 
(and set up) is disputed. Wieseler is decidedly wrong in thinking 
that it designates the ¢erminus ad quem to 1D Ny ( from the time 
shall be removed), as is generally acknowledged. Hitzig thinks 
that with nn) the foregoing infin. 2D¥7 is continued, as Eccles. 
ix. 1, Jer. xvii. 10, xix. 12, and therewith a second terminus a quo 
supposed. This, however, is only admissible if this second terminus 
stands in union with the first, and a second terminus ad quem also 
stands over against it as the parallel to the later terminus ad 
quem. Both here denote: the daily sacrifice shall be taken away 
forty-five days before the setting up of the BdéAvypna épnudcews, 
and by so much the date in ver. 12 comes below that of ver. 11. 
According to this, both verses are to be understood thus: from the 
time of the taking away of the daily sacrifice are 1290 days, and 
from thie time of the setting up of the abomination of desolation 
are 1335 days. But this interpretation is utterly destitute of 
support. In the first place, Hitzig has laid its foundation, that the 
setting up of the idol-abomination is separated from the cessation 
of the worship of Jehovah by forty-five days, only by a process of 
reasoning in acircle. Inthe second place, the "3027 “wR (blessed 
is he that waiteth), ver. 12, decidedly opposes the combining of 
the 1335 days with the setting up of the idol-abomiuation; and 
further, the grammatical interpretation of ne) is not justified. 
The passages quoted in its favour are all of a different character ; 
there a clause with definite time always goes before, on which the 
infinitive clause depends. Kranichfeld secks therefore to take 
D371 also not as an infinitive, but as a relative asyndetical connec- 

21 
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tion of the preter. proph. to NY, by which, however, no better 
result is gained. For with the relative interpretation oF es the 
time, since it is taken away .., nnd cannot so connect itself that 
this infinitive yet depends on Ny. The clause beginning with nh) 
cannot be otherwise interpreted than as a final clause dependent 
on 7D NYP; thus here and in ch. ii. 16, as in the passages 
quoted by Hitzig, in the sense: to set (to set up) the abomination, 
so that the placing of the abomination of desolation is viewed as the 
object of the taking away of the M2" (daily sacrifice). From this 
grammatically correct interpretation of the two clauses it does 
not, however, follow that the setting up of the idol-abomination 
first followed later than the removal of the daily sacrifice, so that 
nn signified “to set up afterwards,” as Kliefoth seeks to inter- 
pret it for the purpose of facilitating the reckoning of the 1290 
days. Both can be done at the same time, the one immediately 
after the other. 

A terminus ad quem is not named in both of the definitions. 
This appears from the words “ blessed is he that waiteth .. .” 
By this it is said that after the 1335 days the time of tribulation 
shall be past. Since all interpreters rightly understand that the . 
1290 and the 1335 days have the same terminus a quo, and thus that 
the 1290 days are comprehended in the 1335, the latter period 
extending beyond the former by only forty-five days; then the 
oppression cannot properly last longer than 1290 days, if he who 
reaches to the 1335 days is to be regarded as blessed. 

With regard to the reckoning of these two periods of time, we 
have already shown (p. 302) that neither the one nor the other 
accords with the 2300 evening-mornings, and that there is no 
ground for reckoning those 2300 evening-mornings for the sake 
of these verses before us as 1150 days. Moreover, we have there 
already shown how the diversity of the two statements is explained 
from this, that in ch. viii. 14 a different terminus a guo is named 
from that in ch. xii. 11 f.; and besides have remarked, that ac- 
cording to 1 Macc. i. 54, 59, cf. with iv. 52, the cessation of the 
Mosaic order of worship by sacrifice lasted for a period of only 
three years and ten days. Now if these three years and ten days 
are reckoned according to the sun-year at 365 days, or according 
to the moon-year at 354 days with the addition of an intercalary 
month, they amount to 1105 or 1102 days. The majority of 
modern interpreters identify, it is true, the 1290 days with the 34 
times (—years), and these two statements agree so far, since 34 veut 
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make either 1279 or 1285 days. But the identifying of the two 
is not justified. In ver. 11 the subject plainly is the taking away 
of the worship of Jehovah and the setting up of the worship of 
idols in its stead, for which the Maccabean times furnish an his- 
torical fulfilment; in ver. 7, however, the angel speaks of a tribu- 
lation which extends so far that the strength of the holy people is 
altogether broken, which cannot be said of the oppression of Israel 
by Antiochus, since a stop was put to the conduct of this enemy 
by the courageous revolt of the Maccabees, and the power of 
valiant men put an end to the abomination of the desolation of 
the sanctuary. The oppression mentioned in ver. 7 corresponds 
not only in fact, but also with respect to its duration, with the 
tribulation which the hostile king of the time of the end, who shall 
arise from the fourth world-kingdom, shall bring upon the holy 
people, since, as already remarked, the 34 times literally correspond 
with ch. vii. 25. But vers.11 and 12 treat of a different, namely, 
an earlier, period of oppression than ver. 7, so the 1290 and the 
1335 days are not reckoned after the 34 times (ver. 11 and ch. vii. 
35); and for the Maccabean period of tribulation there remain 
only the 2300 evening-mornings (ch. viii. 14) for comparison, if we 
count the evening-mornings, contrary to the usage of the words 
(see p. 302), as half-days, and so reduce them to 1150 days. But 
if herewith we take into consideration the historical evidence of 
the duration of the oppression under Antiochus, the 1290 days 
would agree with it only if we either fix the taking away of the 
legal worship from 185 to 188 days, i.e. six months and five or 
eight days, before the setting up of the idol-altar on Jehovah’s altar 
of burnt-offering, or, if these two facta occurred simultaneously, 
extend the terminus ad quem by six months and five or eight days 
beyond the day of the re-consecration of the altar. For both sup- 
positions historical evidence is wanting. The former is perhaps pro- 
bable from 1 Mace. iv. 45, cf. with ver. 54; but, on the contrary, for 
the second, history furnishes no epoch-making event of such signi- 
ficance as that the cessation of the oppression could be defined by it. 

The majority of modern interpreters, in the reckoning of the 
1290 and the 1335 days, proceed from ch. viii. 14, and with them 
Kliefoth holds, firstly, that the 2300 evening-mornings are 1150 
days, the termination of which constitutes the epoch of the re-con- 
secration of the temple, on the 25th of the month Kisleu of the 
year 148 of the Seleucidan wera (i.e. 164 B.c.); and secondly, he 
supposes that the terminus a quo of the 2300 evening-mornings (ch. 
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viii. 14) and of the 1290 or 1335 days is the same, namely, the 
taking of Jerusalem by Apollonius (1 Mace. i. 29 ff.), and the 
setting aside of the 12) which followed immediately after 1¢ was 
taken, about 140 days earlier than the setting up of the idol-altar 
As the terminus ad quem of the 2300 evening-mornings the re-con- 
secration of the temple is taken, with which the power of Antiochus 
over Israel was broken, and the beginning of the restoration made. 
No terminus ad quem is named in this passage before us, but perhaps 
it lies in the greater number of the days, as well as in this, that this 
passage speaks regarding the entire setting aside of the power of 
Antiochus—an evidence and a clear argument for this, that in ch. 
xii. 11 and 12 a further terminus ad quem, reaching beyond the 
purification of the temple, is to be supposed. This terminus is the 
death of Autiochus. “ It is true,” Khefoth further argues, “ we 
cannot establish it to a day and an hour, that between the putting 
away of the daily sacrifice and the death of Antiochus 1290 days 
intervened, since of both facta we do not know the date of the 
day. But this we know from the book of the Maccabees, that the 
consecration of the temple took place on the 25th day of the 
month Kisleu in the 148th year of the Seleucidan era, and that 
Antiochus died in the 149th year; and if we now add the 140 
days, the excess of 2300 above 1290 after the consecration of the 
temple, we certainly come into the year 149. The circumstance 
also, that in the whole connection of this chapter the tendency is 
constantly toward the end of Antiochus, the Antichrist, induces us 
to place the death of that persecutor as the terminus ad quem 
of the 1290 days. Consequently we shall not err if, with Bleek, 
Kirmss, Hitzig, Delitzsch, Hofmann, Auberlen, Ziindel, we sup- 
pose, that as the purifying of the temple is the end of the 2300 
evening-morniugs, so the death of Antiochus is the end of the 
1290 days. The end of the 1335 days, ver. 12, must then be an 
event which lies forty-five days beyond the death of Antiochus, and 
which certainly attests the termination of the persecution under 
Antiochus and the commencement of better days, and which at 
least bears clear evidence of the introduction of a better time, and 
of a settled and secure state of things. We are not able to adduce 
proof of such a definite event which took place exactly forty-five 
days after the death of Antiochus, simply because we do not know 
the date of the death of Antiochus. The circumstances, however 
of the times after the death of Antiochus furnish the possibility 
of such an event. The successor of Antiochus Epiphanes, An. 
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tiochus Eupator, certainly wrote to the Jews, after they had van- 
quished his host under Lysias, asking from them a peace; but the 
alienation between them continued nevertheless, and did not abso- 
lutely end till the victory over Nicanor, 2 Macc. xi.—xv. Hence there 
was opportunity enough for an event of the kind spoken of, though 
we may not be able, from the scantiness and the chronological 
uncertainty of the records of these times, to prove it positively.” 
Hereupon Kliefoth enters upon the conjectures advanced by 
Hitzig regarding the unknown joyful event, and finds that nothing 
important can be brought forward in opposition to this especially, 
that the termination of the 1335 days may be the point of time 
when the tidings of the death of Antiochus, who died in Babylonia, 
reached the Jews in Palestine, and occasioned their rejoicing, 
since it might easily require forty-five days to carry the tidings of 
that event to Jerusalem ; and finally he throws ont the question, 
whether on the whole the more extended period of 1335 days must 
have its termination in a single definite event, whether by the 
extension of the 1290 days by forty-five days the meaning may 
not be, that whoever lives beyond this period of 1290 days, ie. 
the death of Antiochus, in patience and in fidelity to the truth, 
is to be esteemed blessed. “ The forty-five days were then only 
added to express the living beyond that time, and the form of this 
expression was chosen for the purpose of continuing that contained 
in ver. 11.” 

We cannot, however, concur in this view, because not only is 
its principal position without foundation, but also its contents are 
irreconcilable with historical facts. To change the 2300 evening- 
mornings into 1150 days cannot be exegetically justified, because 
according to the Hebrew mode of computation evening and morning 
do not constitute a half but a whole day. But if the 2300 evening- 
mornings are to be reckoned as so many days, then neither their 
terminus a guo nor their terminus ad quem stands in a definite rela- 
tion to the 1290 days, from which a conclusion may be drawn 
regarding the terminus ad quem of the latter. Then the death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes does not furnish a turning-point for 
the commencement of a better time. According to 1 Macc. vi. 
18-54, the war against the Jews was carried on by his successor 
Eupator more violently than before. And on the news that 
Philippus, returning from Persia, sought to deprive him of the 
government, Lysias advised the king to make peace with the Jews, 
and to promise to them that they would be permitted to live accord- 
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ing to their own laws. On this the Jews opened the citadel of Zion; 
but the king, after he had entered into it, violated lis oath, and 
ordered its walls to be demolished. It was not till two years after 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes that Judas gained a decisive 
victory over Nicanor, which was celebrated by the Jews by a joyful 
festival, which they resolved to keep every year in memory of that 
victory (1 Mace. vii. 26-50). In these circumstances it is wholly 
impossible to suppose an event forty-five days after the death of 
Antiochus which could clearly be regarded as the beginning of a 
better time, and of a settled and secure state of things, or to regard 
the reception in Palestine of the news of the death of Antiochus 
as an event so joyful, that they were to be esteemed as blessed 
who should live to hear the tidings. 

After all, we must oppose the opinion that the 1290 and the 
1335 days are to be regarded as historical and to be reckoned chro- 
nologically, and we are decidedly of opinion that these numbers 
are to be interpreted symbolically, notwithstanding that days as a 
measure of time are named. This much seems to be certain, that 
the 1290 days denote in general the period of Israel’s sorest afflic- 
tion on the part of Antiochus Epiphanes by the taking away of 
the Mosaic ordinance of worship and the setting up of the worship 
of idols, but without giving a statement of the duration of this 
oppression which can be chronologically reckoned. By the naming 
of “days” instead of “times” the idea of an immeasurable dura- 
tion of the tribulation is set aside, and the time of it is limited to 
a period of moderate duration which is exactly measured out by 
God. But this is more strictly represented by the second defini- 
tion, by which it is increased by 45 days: 1335 days, with the expiry 
of which the oppression shall so wholly cease, that every one shall 
be blessed who lives till'these days come. For 45 days have the 
same relation to 1290 that 14 have to 43, and thus designate a 
proportionally very brief time. But as to this relation, the two 
numbers themselves show nothing. If we reduce them to the 
ineasure of time usual for the definition of longer periods, the 
1290 days amount to 43 months, or 3 years and 7 months, and the 
1335 days to 441 months, or 3 years and 84 months, since gene- 
rally, and still more in symbolical definitions of time, the year is 
wont to be reckoned at 12 months, and the months at 30 days. 
coe of the two periods of time thus amounts to a little more than 

2 years; the first exceeds by 1 month and the second by 24 months, 


only a little more than the half of 7 years,—a period occurring 
5S 
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several times in the O. T. as the period of divine judgments (see 
p- 806). By the reduction of the days to years and parts of a 
year the two expressions are placed in a distinct relation to the 
34, times, which already appears natural by the connection of the 
two questions in vers. 6 and 8. On the one hand, by the circum- 
stance that the 1290 days amount to somewhat more than 34 
years, the idea that “ times” stands for years is set aside; but on 
the other hand, by the use of “days” as a measure of time, the 
obscurity of the idea: time, times, and half a time, is lessened, 
and Daniel’s inquiry as to the end of the terrible things is 
answered in a way which might help him to the understanding of 
the first answer, which was to him wholly unintelligible. 

Such an answer contains the two definitions of time under the 
supposition that the hostile undertakings of Antiochus against 
Judaism, in their progress and their issue, form a type of the per- 
secution of the last enemy Antichrist against the church of the 
Lord, or that the taking away of the daily sacrifice and the setting 
up of the idol-abomination by Antiochus Epiphanes shows in a 
figure how the Antichrist at the time of the end shall take away 
the worship of the true God, renounce the God of his fathers, and 
make war his god, and thereby bring affliction upon the church 
of God, of. which the oppression which Antiochus brought upon 
the theocracy furnished a historical pattern. But this typical 
relation of the two periods of oppression is clearly set forth in 
ch. xi. 21-xii. 8, since in the conduct and proceedings of the 
hostile king two stadia are distinguished, which so correspond to 
each other in all essential points that the first, ch. xi. 21-35, 
is related to the second, ch. xi. 36-xil. 8, as the beginning 
and the first attempt is related to the complete accomplishment. 
This also appears in the wars of this king against the king of 
the south (ch. xi. 25-29, cf. with ch. xi. 40-43), and in the 
consequences which this war had for his relation to the people 
of God. On his return from the first victorious war against 
the south, he lifted up his heart against the holy covenant 
(ch. xi. 28), and being irritated by the failure of the renewed 
war against the south and against the holy covenant, he deso- 
lated the sanctuary (vers. 30 and 31); finally, in the war at the 
time of the end, when Egypt and the lands fell wholly under 
his power, and when, alarmed by tidings from the east and the 
north, he thought to destroy many, he erected his palace-tent ir: 
the Holy Land, so that he might here aim a destructive blow 
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against all his enemies—in this last assault he came to his end 
(ch. xi. 40-45). : 

Yet more distinctly the typical relation shows itself in the de- 
scription of the undertakings of the enemy of God against the holy 
covenant, and their consequences for the members of the covenant 
nation. In this respect the first stadium of his enmity against the 
God of Israel culminates in the taking away of His worship, and 
in the setting up of the abomination of desolation, i.e. the worship 
of idols, in the sanctuary of the Lord. Against this abomination 
the wise of the people of God raise themselves up, and they bring 
by their rising up “a little help,” and accomplish a purification 
of the people (ch. xi. 31-35). In the second stadium, ie. at the 
time of the end, the hostile king raises himself against the God of 
gods, and above every god (ch. xi. 37), and brings upon the people 
of God an oppression snch as has never been from the beginning 
of the world till now; but this oppression ends, by virtue of the 
help of the archangel Michael, with the deliverance of the people 
of God and the consummation by the resurrection of the dead, 
of some to everlasting life, and of some to everlasting shame (ch. 
xii. 1-3). 

If thus the angel of the Lord, after he said to Daniel that 
he might rest as to the non-understanding of his communication 
regarding the end of the wonderful things (ver. 7), because the 
prophecy shall at the time of the end give to the wise know- 
ledge for the purifying of many through the tribulation, so 
answers the question of Daniel as to the nbs nns that he 
defines in symbolically significant numbers the duration of the 
sufferings from the removal of the worship of Jehovah to the 
commencement of better times, with which all oppression shall 
cease, then he gave therewith a measure of time, according to 
which all those who have understanding, who have lived through 
this time of oppression, or who have learned regarding it from 
history, may be able to measure the duration of the last tribulation 
and its end so far beforehand, as, according to the fatherly and 
wise counsel of God, it is permitted to us to know the times of the 
end and of our consummation. For, from the comparison of this 
passage with that in ch. viii. 14 regarding the duration of the 
crushing under feet of the holy people by the enemy rising from 
the Javanic world-kingdom, it is clear that as the 2300 evening- 
mornings do not contain a complete heptad of years, so the 1290 


days contain only a little more than half a heptad. In this lies the 
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comfort, that the severest time of oppression shall not endure much 
longer than half the time of the whole period of oppression. And 
if we compare with this the testimony of history regarding the 
persecution of the Old Covenant people under Antiochus, in con- 
sequence of which God permitted the suppression of His worship, 
and the substitution of idol-worship in its stead, for not fully 34 
years, but only for 3 years and 10 days, then we are able to 
gather the assurance that He shall also shorten, for the sake of 
His elect, the 34 times of the last tribulation. We should rest here, 
that His grace is sufficient for us (2 Cor. xii. 9). For as God 
revealed to the prophets, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto us, the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow, that they might search and inquire what and what manner 
of time the Spirit of Christ who was in them did signify; so in the 
times of the accomplishment, we who are living are not exempted 
from searching and inquiring, but are led by the prophetic word 
to consider the signs of the times in the light of this word, and 
from that which is already fulfilled, as well as from the nature 
and manner of the fulfilment, to confirm our faith, for the endu- 
rance amid the tribulations which prophecy has made known to us, 
that God, according to His eternal gracious counsel, has measured 
them according to their beginning, middle, and end, that thereby 
we shal] be purified and guarded for the eternal life. 

Ver. 13. After these disclosnres regarding the time of the end, 
the angel of the Lord dismisses the highly-favoured prophet from 
his life’s work with the comforting assurance that he shall stand 
in his own lot in the end of the days. YD? 7 evidently does not 
mean “go to the end, i.e. go thy way” (Hitzig), nor “go hence 
in relation to the end,” as Kranichfeld translates it, because yp> 
with the article points back to 72 NY, ver. 9. For though this 
reference were placed beyond a doubt, yet yp? could only declare the 
end of the going: go to the end, and the meaning could then with 
Ewald only be: “but go thon into the grave tillthe end.” But it 
is more simple, with Theodoret and most interpreters, to understand 
yp> of the end of Daniel’s life: go to the end of thy life (cf. for 
the constr. of 390 with a 1 Sam. xxiii. 18). With this 2m 
simply connects itself : and thou shalt rest, namely, in the grave, 
and rise again. “HOYA= OspA, to rise wp, se. from the rest of the 
grave, thus to rise again. A, in thy lot. bata, lot, of the in- 
heritance divided to the Israelites by lot, referred to the inheritance 
of the saints in light (Col. i. 12), which shall be possessed by the 
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righteous after the resurrection from the dead, in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. on YP2, to =at, the end of the days, t.e. not = 
oe Mn, in the Messianic time, but in the last days, when, after 
the paaonicn of the world, the ngdem of glory shall appear. 

Well shall it be for us if in the end of our days we too are 
able to depart hence with such consolation of hope! 


THE END. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


—e— 


“IN our editions of the Hebrew Bible, the book of 
wA| Ezekiel is followed by the book of the Twelve 
Prophets (trav dwdexa mpogdyntadv, Sir. xlix. 10; 
called "wy 0° by the Rabbins; Chaldee, eg. in 
the Masora, 10"1n = wy “IA), who have been called from time 
immemorial the smaller prophets (q*tannim, minores) on account 
of the smaller bulk of such of their prophecies as have come 
down to us in a written form, when contrasted with the writings 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel.! On the completion of the 
canon these twelve writings were put together, so as to form 
one prophetic book. This was done “ lest one or other of them 
should be lost on account of its size, if they were all kept 
separate,” as Kimchi observes in his Pref. Comm. in P3., 
according to a rabbinical tradition. They were also reckoned 
as one book, povduBros, 7d Swdexampopytov (see my Lehrbuch 
der Einleitung in d. A. T. § 156 and 216, Anm. 10 sqq.). 
Their authors lived and laboured as prophets at different 
periods, ranging from the ninth century B.c. to the fifth; so 
that in these prophetic books we have not only the earliest and 


1 Augustine (De civit. Dei, xviii. 29) observes: ‘‘ Qui propterea dicuntur 
minores, quia sermones eorum sunt breves in eorum comparatione, qui majores 
ideo vocantur, quia proliza volumina condiderunt.” Compare with this the 
notice from b. Bathra 14}, in Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 25, translation. 
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latest of the prophetic testimonies concerning the future his- 
tory of Israel and of the kingdom of God, but the progressive 
development of this testimony. When taken, therefore, in 
connection with the writings of the greater prophets, they 
comprehend all the essentials of that prophetic word, through 
which the Lord equipped His people for the coming times of 
conflict with the nations of the world, endowing them thus 
with the light and power of His Spirit, and causing His ser- 
vants to foretell, as a warning to the ungodly, the destruction of 
the two sinful kingdoms, and the dispersion of the rebellious 
people among the heathen, and, as a consolation to believers, 
the deliverance and preservation of a holy seed, and the eventual 
triumph of His kingdom over every hostile power. 

In the arrangement of the twelve, the chronological prin- 
ciple has so far determined the order in which they occur, that 
the prophets of the pre-Assyrian and Assyrian times (Hosea 
to Nahum) are placed first, as being the earliest ; then follow 
those of the Chaldean period (Habakkuk and Zephaniah) ; and 
lastly, the series is closed by the three prophets after the cap- 
tivity (Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi), arranged in the order 
in which they appeared.’ Within the first of these three 
groups, however, the chronological order is not strictly pre- 
served, but is outweighed by the nature of the contents. The 
statement made by Jerome concerning the arrangement of the 
twelve prophets—namely, that “the prophets, in whose books 
the time is not indicated in the title, prophesied under the same 
kings as the prophets, whose books precede theirs with the date 
of composition inserted” (Pref. in 12 Proph.)—does not rest 
“upon a good traditional basis,” but is a mere conjecture, and 
is proved to be erroneous by the fact that Malachi did not pro- 
phesy in the time of Darius Hystaspes, as his two predecessors 
are said to have done. And there are others also, of whom it 
can be shown, that the position they occupy is not chronologi- 
cally correct. Joel and Obadiah did not first begin to prophesy 
under Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam 11. of Israel, but com- 
menced their labours before that time; and Obadiah pro- 
phesied before Joel, as is obvious from the fact that Joel (in 
ch. ii. 382) introduces into his announcement of salvation the 
words used by Obadiah in ver. 17, “and in Mount Zion shall 

1 Compare Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 25. 
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be deliverance,” and does so with what is equivalent to a direct 
citation, viz. the expression “as the Lord hath said.” Hosea, 
again, would stand after Amos, and not before him, if a strictly 
chronological order were observed ; for although, according to 
the headings to their books, they both prophesied under Uzziah 
and Jeroboam 11., Hosea continued prophesying down to the 
times of Hezekiah, so. that in any case he prophesied for a 
long time after Amos, who commenced his work earlier than 
he. The plan adopted in arranging the earliest of the minor 
prophets seems rather to have been the following: Hosea was 
placed at the head of the collection, as being the most compre- 
hensive, just as, in the collection of Pauline epistles, that to the 
Romans is put first on account of its wider scope. Then fol- 
lowed the prophecies which had no date given in the heading ; 
and these were so arranged, that a prophet of the kingdom of 
Israel was always paired with one of the kingdom of Judah, 
viz. Joel with Hosea, Obadiah with Amos, Jonah with Micah, 
_and Nahum the Galilean with Habakkuk the Levite. Other 
considerations also operated in individual cases. Thus Joel was 
paired with Hosea, on account of its greater scope; Obadiah 
with Amos, as being the smaller, or rather smallest book ; and 
Joel was placed before Amos, because the latter commences 
his book with a quotation from Joel iii. 16, “Jehovah will roar 
out of Zion,” etc. Another circumstance may also have led to 
the pairing of Obadiah with Amos, viz. that Obadiah’s pro- 
phecy might be regarded as an expansion of Amos ix. 12, “that 
they may possess the remnant of Edom.” Obadiah was fol- 
lowed by Jonah before Micah, not only because Jonah had 
lived in the reign of Jeroboam 11., the contemporary of 
Amaziah and Uzziah, whereas Micah did not appear till the 
reign of Jotham, but possibly also because Obadiah begins 
with the words, “ We have heard tidings from Judah, and a 
messenger is sent among the nations ;” and Jonah was such a 
messenger (Delitzsch). In the case of the prophets of the 
second and third periods, the chronological order was well known 
to the collectors, and consequently this alone determined the 
arrangement. It is true that, in the headings to Nahum and 
Habakkuk, the date of composition is not mentioned ; but it 
was evident from the nature of their prophecies, that Nahum, 
who predicted the destruction of Nineveh, the capital of the 
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Assyrian empire, must have lived, or at any rate have laboured, 
before Habakkuk, who prophesied concerning the Chaldean 
invasion. And lastly, when we come to the prophets after the 
captivity, in the case of Haggai and Zechariah, the date of 
their appearance is indicated not only by the year, but by the 
month as well; and with regard to Malachi, the collectors knew 
well that he was the latest of all the prophets, from the fact 
that the collection was completed, if not in his lifetime and 
with his co-operation, at all events very shortly after his death. 

The following is the correct chronological order, so far as it 
can be gathered with tolerable certainty from the contents of 
the different writings, and the relation in which they stand to 
one another, even in the case of those prophets the headings to 
whose books do not indicate the date of composition : 


"1. Obadiah: in the re of Joram king of Judah, 


between : 889 and 884 B.c. 
2. Joel: in the réiga of Joash king of Judah, 

between . s 875 and 848 B.c. 
3. Jonah: in the ae of Jeroboam 1. of Israel, 

between : 824 and 783 B.c. 
4. Amos: in the niga of J eroboatt 11 11. of Israel and 

Uzziah of Judah, between . A 810 and 783 B.c. 


5. Hosea: in the reign of Jeroboam 1. of Israel, and 
; from Uzziah to Hezekiah of Judah, between 790 and 725 B.c. 
&. Micah: in the reign of Jotham, pew and Heze- 
kiah of Judah, between 758 and 710 B.c. 
7. Nahum: in the second half of the reign of 
Hezekiah, between . ‘ 710 and 699 B.c. 
8. Habakkuk : in the reign of Manassch or Josiah, 
between 5 650 and 628 B.c. 
9. Zephaniah : in the reign of J oniah, between 628 and 623 B.c. 
10. Haggai: in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, 
viz. . . . . . 519 B.c. 
11. Zechariah: in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, 
from. . 519 B.c. 
12. Malachi: in the sige of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
between sia e 7 .e 483 and 424 B.c. 


Consequently the literature of the prophetic writings does 
not date, first of all, from the time when Assyria rose into an 
imperial power, and assumed a threatening aspect towards 
Israel, t.c. under Jeroboam the son of Joash king of Israel, 
and Uzziah king of Judah, or abdut 800 B.c., as is commonly 
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supposed, but about ninety years earlier, under the two Jorams 
of Judah and Israel, while Elisha was still living in the king- 
dom of the ten tribes. But even in that case the growth of 
the prophetic literature is intimately connected with the de- 
velopment of the theocracy. The reign of Joram the son of 
Jehoshaphat was one of eventful importance to the kingdom 
of Judah, which formed the stem and kernel of the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom of God from the time that the ten tribes fell 
away from the house of David, and possessed in the temple 
of Jerusalem, which the Lord Himself had sanctified as the 
dwelling-place of His name, and also in the royal house of 
David, to which He had promised an everlasting existence, 
positive pledges not only of its own preservation, but also of 
the fulfilment of the divine promises which had been made to 
Israel. Joram had taken as his wife Athaliah, a daughter of 
Ahab and of Jezebel the fanatical worshipper of Baal; and 
through this marriage he transplanted into Judah the godless- 
ness and profligacy of the dynasty of Ahab. He walked in the 
way of the kings of Israel, and did what was evil in the sight 
of the Lord, as the house of Ahab did. He slew his brethrem 
with the sword, and drew away Jerusalem and Judah to. 
idolatry (2 Kings viii. 18, 19; 2 Chron. xxi. 4-7, 11). After 
his death, and that of his son Ahaziah, his wife Athaliah seized 
upon the government, and destroyed all the royal seed, with the 
exception of Joash, a child of one year old, who was concealed 
in the bed-chambers by the sister of Ahaziah, who was married 
to Jehoiada the high priest, and so escaped. Thus the divinely 
chosen royal house was in great danger of being exterminated, 
had not the Lord preserved to it an offshoot, for the sake of the 
promise given to His servant David (2 Kings xi. 1-3; 2 Chron. 
xxii. 10-12). Their sins were followed by immediate punish- 
ment. In the reign of Joram, not only did Edom revolt from 
Judah, and that with such success, that it could never be 
brought into subjection again, but Jehovah also stirred up the 
spirit of the Philistines and Petreean Arabians, so that they 
forced their way into Jerusalem, and carried off the treasures 
of the palace, as well as the wives and sons of the king, with 
the exception of Ahaziah, the youngest son (2 Kings viii. 20-22 ; 
2 Chron. xxi. 8-10, 16, 17). Joram himself was very soon 
afflicted with a painful and revolting disease (2 Chron. xxi. 
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18, 19); his son Ahaziah was slain by Jehu, after a reign of 
rather less than a year, together with his brethren (relations) 
and some of the rulers of Judah; and his wife Athaliah was 
dethroned and slain after a reign of six years (2 Kings ix. 
27-29, xi. 13 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxii. 8, 9, xxiii. 12 sqq.). With 
the extermination of the house of Ahab in Israel, and its off- 
shoots in Judah, the open worship of Baal was suppressed in 
both kingdoms; and thus the onward course of the increasing - 
religious and moral corruption was arrested. But the evil was 
not radically cured. Even Jehoiada, who had been rescued 
by the high priest and set upon the throne, yielded to the 
entreaties of the rulers in Judah, after the death of his de- 
liverer, tutor, and mentor, and not only restored idolatry in 
Jerusalem, but allowed them to stone to death the prophet 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, who condemned this apostasy 
from the Lord (2 Chron. xxiv. 17-22). Amaziah, his son and 
successor, having defeated the Edomites in the Salt valley, 
brought the gods of that nation to Jerusalem, and set them 
up to be worshipped (2 Chron. xxv. 14). Conspiracies were 
organized against both these kings, so that they both fell by the 
hands of assassins (2 Kings xii. 21, xiv. 19; 2 Chron. xxiv. 25, 
26, xxv. 27). The next two kings of Judah, viz. Uzziah and 
Jotham, did indeed abstain from such gross idolatry and sus- 
tain the temple worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem; and they 
also succeeded in raising the kingdom to a position of great 
earthly power, through the organization of a powerful army, 
and the erection of fortifications in Jerusalem and Judah. But 
the internal apostasy of the people from the Lord and His law 
increased even in their reigns, so that under Ahaz the torrent 
of corruption broke through every dam; idolatry prevailed 
throughout the entire kingdom, even making its way into the 
courts of the temple; and wickedness reached a height un- 
known before (2 Kings xvi.; 2 Chron. xxviii.), Whilst, there- 
fore, on the one hand, the godless reign of Joram laid the 
foundation for the internal decay of the kingdom of Judah, 
and his own sins and those of his wife Athaliah were omens of 
the religious and moral dissolution of the nation, which was 
arrested for a time, however, by the grace and faithfulness of 
the covenant God, but which burst forth in the time of Ahaz 
with terrible force, bringing the kingdom even then to the 
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verge of destruction, and eventually reached the fullest height 
under Manasseh, so that the Lord could no longer refrain from 
pronouncing upon the people of His possession the judgment 
of rejection (2 Kings xxi. 10-16); on the other hand, the 
punishment inflicted upon Judah for Joram’s sins, in the revolt 
of the Edomites, and the plundering of Jerusalem by Philis- 
tines-and Arabians, were preludes of the rising up of the world 
of nations above and against the kingdom of God, in order, if 
possible, to destroy it. We may see clearly of what eventful 
importance the revolt of Edom was to the kingdom of Judah, 
from the remark made by the sacred historian, that Edom 
revolted from under the hand of Judah “unto this day” 
(2 Kings viii. 22 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 10), ic. until the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Judah, for the victories of Amaziah and 
Uzziah over the Edomites did not lead to their subjugation ; 
and still more clearly from the description contained in Obad. 
10-14, of the hostile acts of the Edomites towards Judah on 
the occasion of the taking of Jerusalem by the Philistines and 
Arabians; from which it is evident, that they were not satisfied 
with having thrown off the hateful yoke of Judah, but pro- 
ceeded, in their malignant pride, to attempt the destruction of 
the people of God. 

In the kingdom of the ten tribes also, Jehu had rooted out 
the worship of Baal, but had not departed from the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat. Therefore even in his reign the 
Lord “ began to cut off from Israel ;” and Hazael the Syrian 
smote it in all its coasts. At the prayer of Jehoahaz, his son 
and successor, God had compassion once more upon the tribes 
of this kingdom, and sent them deliverers in the two kings 
Joash and Jeroboam 11., so that they escaped from the hands 
of the Syrians, and Jeroboam was able to restore the ancient 
boundaries of the kingdom (2 Kings x. 28-33, xiii. 3-5, 23-25, 
xiv. 25). Nevertheless, as this fresh display of grace did not 
bear the fruits of repentance and return to the Lord, the judg- 
ments of God burst upon the sinful kingdom after the death of 
Jeroboam, and hurried it on to destruction. 

In this eventful significance of the reign of Joram king of 
Judah, who was related to the house of Ahab and walked in 
his ways, with reference to the Israelitish kingdom of God, we 
may doubtless discover the foundation for the change which 
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occurred from that time forward in the development of pro- 
phecy:—namely, that the Lord now began to raise up prophets 
in the midst of His people, who discerned in the present the 
germs of the future, and by setting forth in this light the events 
of their own time, impressed them upon the hearts of their 
countrymen both in writing and by word of mouth. The 
difference between the prophete priores, whose sayings and 
doings are recorded in the historical books, and the prophete 
posteriores, who composed prophetic writings of their own, ‘con- 
sisted, therefore, not so much in the fact that the former were 
prophets of “irresistible actions,’ and the latter prophets of 
“ convincing words” (Delitzsch), as in the fact that the earlier 
prophets maintained the right of the Lord before the people 
and their civil rulers both by word and deed, and thereby 
exerted an immediate influence upon the development of the 
kingdom of God in their own time ; whereas the later prophets 
seized upon the circumstances and relations of their own times 
in the light of the divine plan of salvation as a whole, and 
whilst proclaiming both the judgments of God, whether nearer 
or more remote, and the future salvation, predicted the onward 
progress of the kingdom of God in conflict with the powers of 
the world, and through these predictions prepared the way for 
the revelation of the glory of the Lord in His kingdom, or the 
coming of the Saviour to establish a kingdom of righteousness 
-and peace. This distinction has also been recognised by G. F. 
Oehler, who discovers the reason for the composition of separate 
prophetical books in the fact, that “prophecy now acquired an 
importance which extended far beyond the times then present ; 
inasmuch as the consciousness was awakened in the prophets’ 
minds with regard to both kingdoms, that the divine counsels 
of salvation could not come to fulfilment in the existing gene- 
ration, but that the present form of the theocracy must be 
broken to pieces, in order that, after a thorough judicial sifting, 
there might arise out of the rescued and purified remnant the 
future church of salvation ;” and who gives this explanation of 
the reason for committing the words of the prophets to writing, 
that “it was in order that, when fulfilled, they might prove to 
future generations the righteousness and faithfulness of the 
covenant God, and that they might serve until then as a lamp to 
the righteous, enabling them, even in the midst of the darkness 
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of the coming times of judgment, to understand the ways of 
God in His kingdom.” All the prophetical books subserve this 
purpose, however great may be the diversity in the prophetical 
word which they contain,—a diversity occasioned by the indi- 
viduality of the authors and the special circumstances among 
which they lived and laboured. 

For the exegetical writings on the Minor Prophets, see my 
Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 273 sqq. 
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WHE Person or THE Propuet.—Hosea, Yer, i.e. 
help, deliverance, or regarding it as abstractum pro 
conereto, helper, salvator, ‘Qoné (LXX.) or ‘Noné 
(Rom. ix. 20), Osee (Vulg.), the son of a certain 
Beeri, prophesied, according to the heading to his book (ch. i. 1), 
in the reigns of the kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah 
of Judah, and in that of king Jeroboam, son of Joash, of Israel; 
and, as the nature of his prophecies clearly proves, he prophesied 
not only concerning, but in, the kingdom of the ten tribes, so 
that we must regard him as a subject of that kingdom. This 
is favoured not only by the fact that his prophetic addresses 
are occupied throughout with the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
but also by the peculiar style and language of his prophecies, 
‘which have here and there an Aramzean colouring (for example, 
such forms as IXDKDX, ch. iv. 6; "29 (inf.), ch. vi. 9; Md"’P for 
wip, ch. ix. 6; ONP for DP, ch. x. 14; ‘APA, ch. xi. 3; Pais 
for S2NN, ch. xi. 4; web, in ch. xi. 7; MEY for MB, ch. 
xiii. 15; and such words as NM, ch. xiii. 1; ‘08 for TX, ch. 
xiii. 10, 14), and still more by the intimate acquaintance with 
the circumstances and localities of the northern kingdom ap- 
parent in such passages as ch. v. 1, vi. 8, 9, xii. 12, xiv. 6 sqq., 
which even goes so far that he calls the Israelitish kingdom 
“the land” in ch. i. 2, and afterwards speaks of the king of 
Israel as “ our king” (ch. vii. 5). On the other hand, neither 
the fact that he mentions the kings of Judah in the heading, to 
indicate the period of his prophetic labours (ch. i. 1), nor the 
repeated allusions to Judah in passing (ch. i. 7, ii. 2, iv. 15, 
v. 5, 10, 12-14, vi. 4, 11, viii. 14, x. 11, xii. 1, 3), furnish any 
proof that he was a Judean by birth, as Jahn and Maurer 
suppose, The allusion to the kings of Judah (ch. i. 1), and 
11 
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that before king Jeroboam of Israel, may be accounted for 
not from any outward relation to the kingdom of Judah, but 
from the inward attitude which Hosea assumed towards that 
kingdom in common with all true prophets. As the separation 
of the ten tribes from the house of David was in its deepest 
ground apostasy from Jehovah (see the commentary on 1 Kings 
xii.), the prophets only recognised the legitimate rulers of the 
kingdom of Judah as true kings of the people of, God, whose 
throne had the promise of permanent endurance, even though 
they continued to render civil obedience to the kings of the 
kingdom of Israel, until God Himself once more broke up the 
government, which he had given to the ten tribes in His anger 
to chastise the seed of David which had fallen away from Him 
(Hos. xiii. 11). It is from this point of view that Hosea, in 
the heading to his book, fixes the date of his ministry according 
to the reigns of the kings of Judah, of whom he gives a com- 
plete list, and whom he also places first; whereas he only 
mentions the name of one king of Israel, viz. the king in whose 
reign he commenced his prophetic course, and that not merely 
for the purpose of indicating the commencement of his career 
with greater precision, as Calvin and Hengstenberg suppose, 
but still more because of the importance attaching to Jeroboam 
11. in relation to the kingdom of the ten tribes. 

Before we can arrive at a correct interpretation of the 
prophecies of Hosea, it is necessary, as ch. i. and ii. clearly 
show, that we should determine with precision the time when 
he appeared, inasmuch as he not only predicted the overthrow 
of the house of Jehu, but the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel as well. The reference to Uzziah is not sufficient for 
this; for during the fifty-two years’ reign of this king of Judah, 
the state of things in the kingdom of the ten tribes was im- 
mensely altered. When Uzziah ascended the throne, the Lord 
had looked in mercy upon the misery of the ten tribes of Israel, 
and had sent them such help through Jeroboam, that, after 
gaining certain victories over the Syrians, he was able com- 
pletely to break down their supremacy over Israel, and to restore 
the ancient boundaries of the kingdom (2 Kings xiv. 25-27). 
‘But this elevation of Israel to new power did not last long. In 
the thirty-seventh year of Uzziah’s reign, Zechariah, the son 
and successor of Jeroboam, was murdered by Shallum after a 
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reign of only six months, and with him the house of Jehu was 
overthrown. From this time forward, yea, even from the 
death of Jeroboam in the twenty-seventh year of Uzziah’s 
reign, the kingdom advanced with rapid strides towards utter 
ruin. Now, if Hosea had simply indicated the time of his 
own labours by the reigns of the kings of Judah, since his 
ministry lasted till the time of Hezekiah, we might easily be 
led to assign its commencement to the closing years of Uzziah’s 
reign, in which the decline of the kingdom of Israel had 
already begun to show itself and its ruin could be foreseen to 
be the probable issue. If, therefore, it was to be made apparent 
that the Lord does reveal future events to His servants even 
“before they spring forth” (Isa. xlii. 9), this could only be 
done by indicating with great precision the time of Hosea’s 
appearance as a prophet, ie. by naming king Jeroboam. 
Jeroboam reigned contemporaneously with Uzziah for twenty- 
six years, and died in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of 
the latter, who outlived him about twenty-five years, and did 
not die till the second year of Pekah (see at 2 Kings xv. 1, 32). 
It is evident from this that Hosea commenced his prophetic 
labours within the twenty-six years of the contemporaneous 
reigns of Uzziah and Jeroboam, that is to say, before the 
twenty-seventh year of the former, and continued to labour 
till a very short time before the destruction of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes, since he prophesied till the time of Hezekiah, in 
the sixth year of whose reign Samaria was conquered by Shal- 
manezer, and the kingdom of Israel destroyed. The fact that 
of all the kings of Israel Jeroboam only is mentioned, may be 
explained from the fact that the house of Jehu, to which he 
belonged, had been called to the throne by the prophet Elisha 
at the command of God, for the purpose of rooting out the 
worship of Baal from Israel, in return for which Jehu received 
the promise that his sons should sit upon the throne to the 
fourth generation (2 Kings x. 30); and Jeroboam, the great- 
grandson of Jehu, was the last king through whom the Lord 
sent any help to the ten tribes (2 Kings xiv. 27). In his reign 
the kingdom of the ten tribes reached its greatest glory. After 
his death a long-continued anarchy prevailed, and his son 
Zechariah was only able to keep possession of the throne for 
half a year. The kings who followed fell, one after another, 
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by conspiracies, so that the uninterrupted and regular succes- 
sion to the throne ceased with the death of Jeroboam; and of 
the six rulers who came to the throne after his death, not one 
was called by God through the intervention of a prophet, and 
only two were able to keep possession of it for any length of 
time, viz. Menahem for ten years, and Pekah for twenty. 
Again, the circumstance that Hosea refers repeatedly to 
Judah in his prophecies, by no means warrants the conclusion 
that he was a citizen of the kingdom of Judah. The opinion 
. expressed by Maurer, that an Israelitish prophet would not 
have troubled himself about the Judzans, or would have con- 
demned their sins less harshly, is founded upon the unscrip- 
tural assumption, that the prophets suffered themselves to be 
influenced in their prophecies by subjective sympathies and 
antipathies as mere morum magistri, whereas they simply pro- 
claimed the truth as organs of the Spirit of God, without any 
regard to man at all. If Hosea had been sent out of Judah 
into the kingdom of Israel, like the prophet in 1 Kings xiii., 
or the prophet Amos, this would certainly have been mentioned, 
at all events in the heading, just as in the case of Amos the 
‘native land of the prophet is given. But cases of this kind 
formed very rare exceptions to the general rule, since the pro- 
_ phets in Israel were still more numerous than in the kingdom 
of Judah. In the reign of Jeroboam the prophet Jonah was 
living and labouring there (2 Kings xiv. 25); and the death 
of the prophet Elisha, who had trained a great company of 
young men for the service of the Lord in the schools of the 
prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho, had only occurred a 
few years before. The fact that a prophet who was born in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, and laboured there, alluded in 
his prophecies to the kingdom of Judah, may be accounted for 
very simply, from the importance which this kingdom possessed 
in relation to Israel as a whole, both on account of the promises 
it had received, and also in connection with its historical de- 
velopment. Whilst the promises in the possession of the Davidic 
government of the kingdom of Judah formed a firm ground 
of hope for godly men in all Israel, that the Lord could not 
utterly and for ever cast off His people; the announcement of 
the judgments, which would burst upon Judah also on account 
of its apostasy, was intended to warn the ungodly against false © 
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trust in the gracious promises of God, and to proclaim the 
severity and earnestness of the judgment of God. This also 
explains the fact that whilst, on the one hand, Hosea makes 
the salvation of the ten tribes dependent upon their return to 
Jehovah their God and David their king (ch. i. 7, ii. 2), and 
warns Judah against sinning with Israel (ch. iv. 15), on the 
other hand, he announces to Judah also that it is plunging 
headlong into the very same ruin as Israel, in consequence of 
its sins (ch. v. 5, 10 sqq., vi. 4, 11, etc.); whereas the conclu- 
sions drawn by Ewald from these passages—namely, that at 
first Hosea only looked at Judah from the distance, and that it 
was not till a later period that he became personally acquainted 
with it, and not till after he had laboured for a long time in 
the northern part of the kingdom that he came to Judah and 
composed his book—are not only at variance with the fact, that 
as early as ch. ii. 2 the prophet proclaims indirectly the expul- 
sion of Judah from its own land into captivity, but are founded 
upon the false notion, that the prophets regarded their own 
subjective perceptions and individual judgments as inspirations 
from God. 

According to the heading, Hosea held his prophetic office 
for about sixty or sixty-five years (viz. 27-30 years under 
Uzziah, 31 under Jotham and Ahaz, and 1-3 years under 
Hezekiah). This also agrees with the contents of his book. 
In ch. i. 4, the overthrow of the house of Jehu, which occurred 
about eleven or twelve years after the death of Jeroboam, in 
the thirty-ninth year of Uzziah (2 Kings xv. 10, 13), is fore- 
told as being near at hand; and in ch. x. 14, according to the 
most ‘probable explanation of this passage, the expedition of 
Shalmanezer into Galilee, which occurred, according to 2 Kings 
xvii. 3, at the commencement of the reign of Hoshea, the last 
of the Israelitish kings, is mentioned as having already taken 
place, whilst a fresh invasion of the Assyrians is threatened, 
which cannot be any other than the expedition of Shalmanezer 
against king Hoshea, who had revolted from him, which ended 
in the capture of Samaria after a three years’ siege, and the 
destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah. The reproof in ch. vii. 11, “They call to Egypt, they 
go to Assyria,” and that in ch. xii. 1, “They do make a cove- 
nant with the Assyrians, and oil is carried into Egypt,” point 
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to the same period; for they clearly refer to the time of Hoshea, 
who, notwithstanding the covenant that he had made with 
Asshur, ze. notwithstanding the oath of fidelity rendered to 
Shalmanezer, purchased the assistance of the king of Egypt by 
means of presents, that he might be able to shake off the Assy- 
rian yoke. The history knows nothing of any earlier alliances 
between Israel and Egypt; and the supposition that, in these 
reproaches, the prophet has in his mind simply two political 
parties, viz. an Assyrian and an Egyptian, is hardly reconcil- 
able with the words themselves; nor can it be sustained by an 
appeal to Isa. vii. 17 sqq., or even to Zech. x. 9-11, at least so 
far as the times of Menahem are concerned. Nor is it any 
more possible to infer from ch. vi. 8 and xii. 11, that the 
active ministry of the prophet did not extend beyond the reign 
of Jotham, on the ground that, according to these passages, 
Gilead and Galilee, which were conquered and depopulated 
by Tiglath-pileser, whom Ahaz called to his help (2 Kings xv. 
29), were still in the possession of Israel (Simson). For it is 
by no means certain that ch. xii. 11 presupposes the possession 
of Galilee, but the words contained in this verse might have 
been uttered even after the Assyrians had conquered the land 
to the east of the Jordan; and in that case, the book, which 
comprises the sum and substance of all that Hosea prophesied 
during a long period, must of necessity contain historical allu- 
sions to events that were already things of the past at the time 
when his book was prepared (Hengstenberg). On the other 
hand, the whole of the attitude assumed by Assyria towards 
Israel, according to ch. v. 13, x. 6, xi. 5, points beyond the 
times of Menahem and Jotham, even to the Assyrian oppres- 
sion, which first began with Tiglath-pileser in the time of Ahaz. 
Consequently there is no ground whatever for shortening the 
period of our prophet’s active labours. A prophetic career of 
sixty years is not without parallel. Even Elisha prophesied for 
at least fifty years (see at 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21). This simply 
proves, according to the apt remark of Calvin, “how great and 
indomitable were the fortitude and constancy with which he 
was endowed by the Holy Spirit.” Nothing certain is known 
concerning the life of the prophet;* but his inner life lies before 

1 The traditional accounts are very meagre, and altogether unsupported. 
According to Pseudepiphanius, De vitis prophet. c. xi., Pseudo-Doroth. De 
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us in his writings, and from these we may clearly see that he 
had to sustain severe inward conflicts. For even if such pas- 
sages as ch. iv. 4, 5, and ix. 7, 8, contain no certain indications 
of the fact, that he had to contend against the most violent 
hostilities as well as secret plots, as Ewald supposes, the sight 
of the sins and abominations of his countrymen, which he had 
to denounce and punish, and the outburst of the divine judg- 
ments upon the kingdom thus incessantly ripening for destruc- 
tion, which he had to experience, could not fail to fill his soul, 
burning as it was for the deliverance of his people, with the 
deepest anguish, and to involve him in all kinds of conflicts. 


2. Times OF THE PRoPHET.—When Hosea was called to 

be a prophet, the kingdom of the ten tribes of Israel had been 
elevated to a position of great earthly power by Jeroboam 11. 
Even under Joash the Lord had had compassion upon the chil- 
dren of Israel, and had turned to them again for the sake of His 
covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; so that Joash had 
been able to recover the cities, which Hazael of Syria had 
conquered in the reign of his father Jehoahaz, from Benhadad 
the son of Hazael, and to restore them to Israel (2 Kings 
xiii. 23-25). The Lord sent still further help through Jero- 
boam the son of Joash. Because He had not yet spoken to 
root out the name of Israel under heaven, He gave them 
victory in war, so that they were able to conquer Damascus 
and Hamath again, so far as they had belonged to Judah 
under David and Solomon, and to restore the ancient boun- 
daries of Israel from the province of Hamath to the Dead Sea, 
according to the word of Jehovah the God of Israel, which He 
had spoken through His servant the prophet Jonah (2 Kings 
xiv. 25-28). But this revival of the might and greatness of 
Israel was only the last display of divine grace, through which 


prophetis, c.i., and in a Scholion before Ephr. Syri Ezplan. in Hos., he 
sprang from Belemoth, or Belemon, or Beelmoth, in the tribe of Issachar, and 
is said to have died and been buried there. On the other hand, according to 
a tradition current among the inhabitants of Thessalonica, found in nbySv 
nbapn, he died in Babylon. According to an Arabian legend, it was not 
far from Tripolis, viz. in the city of Almenia; whilst the Arabs also point 
out a grave, which is supposed to be his, in the land to the east of the 
Jordan, on the site of Ramoth Gilead; cf. Simson, der Prophet Hosea, 
p. 1 sqq. 
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the Lord sought to bring back His people from their evil ways, 
and lead them to repentance. For the roots of corruption, 
which the kingdom of Israel had within it from its very com- 
mencement, were not exterminated either by Joash or Jero- 
boam. These kings did not depart from the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, who had.caused Israel to sin, any more than 
their predecessors (2 Kings xiii. 11, xiv. 24). Jehu, the 
founder of this dynasty, had indeed rooted out Baal from Israel; 
but he had not departed from the golden calves at Bethel and 
Dan, through the setting up of which Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat had led Israel into sin (2 Kings x. 28, 29). Nor did his 
successors take any more care to walk in the law of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, with all their heart. Neither the severe 
chastisements which the Lord inflicted upon the people and the 
kingdom, by delivering Israel up to the power of Hazael king 
of Syria and his son Benhadad, in the time of Jehu and Jeho- 
ahaz, causing it to be smitten in all its borders, and beginning 
to-cut off Israel (2 Kings x. 32, 33, xiii. 3); nor the love and 
grace which He manifested towards them im the reigns of 
Joash and Jeroboam, by liberating them from the oppression 
of the Syrians, and restoring the former greatness of the 
kingdom,—were sufficient to induce the king or the people to 
relinquish the worship of the calves. This sin of Jeroboam, 
however, although it was Jehovah who was worshipped under 
the symbol of the calf, was a transgression of the fundamental 
law of the covenant, which the Lord had made with Israel, and 
therefore was a formal departure from Jehovah the true God. 
And Jeroboam the son of Nebat was not content with simply in- 
troducing images or symbols of Jehovah, but had even banished 
from his kingdom the Levites, who opposed this innovation, 
and had taken men out of the great body of the people, who 
were not sons of Levi, and made them priests, and had gone 
so far as to change the time of celebrating the feast of taber- 
nacles from the seventh month to the eighth (1 Kings xii. 
31, 32), merely for the purpose of making the religious gulf 
which separated the two kingdoms as wide as possible, and 
moulding the religious institutions of his kingdom entirely 
according to his own caprice. Thus the worship of the people 
became a political institution, in direct opposition to the idea 
of the kingdom of God; and the sanctuary of Jehovah was 
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changed into a king’s sanctuary (Amos vii. 13). But the con- 
sequences of this image-worship were even worse than these. 
Through the representation of the invisible and infinite God 
under a visible and earthly symbol, the glory of the one true 
God was brought down within the limits of the finite, and the 
God of Israel was placed on an equality with the gods of the 
heathen. This outward levelling was followed, with inevitable 
necessity, by an inward levelling also. The Jehovah worshipped 
under the symbol of an ox was no longer essentially different 
from the Baals of the heathen, by whom Israel was surrounded; 
but the difference was merely a formal one, consisting simply 
in a peculiar mode of worship, which had been prescribed in 
His revelation of Himself, but which could not lay the founda- 
tion of any permanently tenable party-wall. For, whilst the 
heathen were accustomed to extend to the national Deity of 
Israel the recognition which they accorded to the different 
Baals, as various modes of revelation of one and the same Deity; 
the Israelites, in their turn, were also accustomed to grant 
toleration to the Baals; and this speedily passed into formal 
worship. ‘“ Outwardly, the Jehovah-worship still continued to 
predominate; but inwardly, the worship of idols rose almost into 
exclusive supremacy. When once the boundary lines between 
the two religions were removed, it necessarily followed that that 
religion acquired the strongest spiritual force, which was most 
in accordance with the spirit of the nation. And from the very 
corruptions of human nature this was not the strict. Jehovah 
religion, which being given by God did not bring down God 
to the low level of man, but sought to raise man up to its 
own lofty height, placing the holiness of God in the centre, 
and founding upon this the demand for holiness which it made 
upon its professors; but the voluptuous, sensual teaching of 
idolatry, pattdering as it did to human corruption, just because 
it was from this it had originally sprung” (Hengstenberg’s 
Christology). This seems to explain the fact, that whereas, 
according to the prophecies of Amos and Hosea, the worship of 
Baal still prevailed in Israel under the kings of the house of 
Jehu, according to the account given in the books of Kings 
Jehu had rooted out Baal along with the royal house of Ahab 
(2 Kings x. 28). Jehu had merely broken down the outward 
supremacy of the Baal-worship, and raised up the worship of 
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Jehovah once more, under the symbols of oxen or calves, into 
the state-religion. But this worship of Jehovah was itself a 
Baal-worship, since, although it was to Jehovah that the legal 
sacrifices were offered, and although His name was outwardly 
confessed, and His feasts were observed (Hos. ii. 13), yet in 
heart Jehovah Himself was made into a Baal, so that the 
people even called Him their Baal (Hos. ii. 16), and observed 
“the days of the Baals” (Hos. ii. 13). 

This inward apostasy from the Lord, notwithstanding which 
the people still continued to worship Him outwardly and rely 
upon His covenant, had of necessity a very demoralizing in- 
fluence upon the national life. With the breach of the funda- 
mental law of the covenant, viz. of the prohibition against 
making any likeness of Jehovah, or worshipping images made 
by men, more especially in consequence of the manner in which 
this prohibition was bound up with the divine authority of the 
law, all reverence not only for the holiness of the law of God, - 
but for the holy God Himself, was undermined. Unfaithful- 
ness towards God and His word begot faithlessness towards 
men. With the neglect to love God with all the heart, love to 
brethren also disappeared. And spiritual adultery had carnal 
adultery as its inevitable consequence, and that all the more 
because voluptuousness formed a leading trait in the character 
of the idolatry of Hither Asia. Hence all the bonds of love, 
of chastity, and of order were loosened and broken, and Hosea 
uttered this complaint : “There is no truthfulness, and no love, 
and no knowledge of God in the land. Cursing, and murder, 
and stealing, and adultery ; they break out, and blood reaches to 
blood” (ch. iv. 1, 2). No king of Israel could put an effectual 
stop to this corruption. By abolishing the worship of the calves, 
he would have rendered the very existence of the kingdom 
doubtful. For if once the religious wall of division between 
the kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of Judah had been 
removed, the political distinction would have been in danger of 
following. And this was really what the founder of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes feared (1 Kings xii. 27), inasmuch as the royal 
family that occupied the throne had received no promise from 
God of permanent continuance. Founded as it was in rebel- 
lion against the royal house of David, which God Himself had 
chosen, it bore within itself from the very first the spirit of 
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rebellion and revolution, and therefore the germs of internal 
self-destruction. Under these circumstances, even the long, 
and in outward respects very prosperous, reign of Jeroboam 11. 
could not possibly heal the deep-seated evils, but only helped to 
increase the apostasy and immorality ; since the people, whilst 
despising the riches of the goodness and mercy of God, looked 
upon their existing prosperity as simply a reward for their 
righteousness before God, and were therefore confirmed in 
their self-security and sins. And this was a delusion which 
false prophets loved to foster by predictions of continued pro- 
sperity (cf. ch. ix. 7). The consequence was, that when Jero- 
boam died, the judgments of God began to burst upon the 
incorrigible nation. There followed, first of all, an anarchy of 
eleven or twelve years; and it was not till after this that his 
son Zechariah succeeded in ascending the throne. But at the 
end of no more than six months he was murdered by Shallum, 
whilst he in his turn was put to death after a reign of one month 
by Menahem, who reigned ten years at Samaria (2 Kings xv. 
14,17). In his reign the Assyrian king’ Phul invaded the land, 
and was only induced to leave it by the payment of a heavy 
tribute (2 Kings xv. 19, 20). Menahem was followed by his 
son Pekachiah in the fiftieth year of Uzziah’s reign ; but after 
a reign of hardly two years he was murdered by his charioteer, 
Pekah the son of Remaliah, who held the throne for twenty 
years (2 Kings xv. 22-27), but who accelerated the ruin of his 
kingdom by forming an alliance with the king of Syria to 
attack the brother kingdom of Judah (Isa. vii.). For king 
Ahaz, when hard pressed by Pekah and the Syrians, called to 
his help the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser, who not only con- 
quered Damascus and destroyed the Syrian kingdom, but took 
a portion of the kingdom of Israel, viz. the whole of the land 
to the east of the Jordan, and carried away its inhabitants 
into exile (2 Kings xv. 29). Hoshea the son of Elah conspired 
against Pekah, and slew him in the fourth year of the reign of 
Ahaz; after which, an eight years’ anarchy threw the kingdom 
into confusion, so that it was not till the twelfth year of Ahaz 
that Hoshea obtained possession of the throne. Very shortly 
afterwards, however, he came into subjection to the Assyrian 
king Shalmanezer, and paid him tribute. But after a time, in 

reliance upon the help of Egypt, he broke his oath of fealty to 
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the king of Assyria; whereupon Shalmanezer returned, con- 
quered the entire land, including the capital, and led Israel 
captive into Assyria (2 Kings xv. 30, xvii. 1-6). 


3. Tue Boox or Hosza.—Called as he was at such a time 
as this to proclaim to his people the word of the Lord, Hosea 
necessarily occupied himself chiefly in bearing witness against 
the apostasy and corruption of Israel, and in preaching the judg- 
ment of God. The ungodliness and wickedness had become 
so great, that the destruction of the kingdom was inevitable ; 
and the degenerate nation was obliged to be given up into the 
power of the Assyrians, the existing representatives of the 
heathen power of the world. But as God the Lord has no 
pleasure in the death of the sinner, but that he should turn and 
live, He would not exterminate the rebellious tribes of the 
people of His possession from the earth, or put them away for 
ever from His face, but would humble them deeply by severe 
and long-continued chastisement, in order that He might bring 
them to a consciousness of their great guilt and lead them toe 
repentance, so that He might at length have mercy upon them 
once more, and save them from everlasting destruction. Con- 
sequently, even in the book of Hosea, promises go side by side 
with threatenings and announcements of punishment, and that 
not merely as the general hope of better days, kept continually 
before the corrected nation by the all-pitying love of Jehovah, 
which forgives even faithlessness, and seeks out that which 
has gone astray (Sims.), but in the form of a very distinct 
announcement of the eventual restoration of the nation, when 
corrected by punishment, and returning in sorrow and repent- 
ance to the Lord its God, and to David its king (ch. iii. 5),— 
an announcement founded upon the inviolable character of the 
divine covenant of grace, and rising up to the thought that the 
Lord will also redeem from hell and save from death, yea, will 
destroy both death and hell (ch. xiii. 14). Because Jehovah 
had married Israel in His covenant of grace, but Israel, like an 
unfaithful wife, had broken the covenant with its God, and gone 
a whoring after idols, God, by virtue of the holiness of His 
love, must punish its unfaithfulness and apostasy. His love, 
however, would not destroy, but. would save that which was 
lost. This love bursts out in the flame of holy wrath, which 
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burns in all the threatening and reproachful addresses of Hosea. 
In this wrath, however, it is not the consuming fire of an Elijah 
that burns so brightly; on the contrary, a gentle sound of divine 
grace and mercy is ever heard in the midst of the flame, so 
that the wrath but gives expression to the deepest anguish 
at the perversity of the nation, which will not suffer itself to 
be brought to a consciousness of the fact that its salvation 
rests with Jehovah its God, and with Him alone, either by the 
severity of the divine chastisements, or by the friendliness with 
which God has drawn Israel to Himself as with cords of love. 
This anguish of love at the faithlessness of Israel so completely 
fills the mind of. the prophet, that his rich and lively imagina- 
tion shines perpetually by means of changes of figure and ~ 
fresh turns of thought, to open the eyes of the sinful nation to 
the abyss of destruction by which it is standing, in order if 
possible to rescue it from ruin. The deepest sympathy gives 
to his words a character of excitement, so that for the most 
part he merely hints at the thoughts in the briefest possible 
manner, instead of carefully elaborating them, passing with 
rapid changes from one figure and simile to another, and’ mov- 
ing forward in short sentences and oracular utterances rather 
than in a calmly finished address, so that his addresses are fre- 
quently. obscure, and hardly intelligible. 

His book does not contain a collection of separate addresses 
delivered to the people, but, as is generally admitted now, a gene- 
ral summary of the leading thoughts contained in his public ad- 
dresses. ‘The book is divisible into two parts, viz. ch. i.—iii. and 
iv.-xiv., which give the kernel of his prophetic labours, the one 
ina more condensed, and the other in a more elaborate form. 
In the first part, which contains the “ beginning of the word of 


1 Jerome says of him, “ commaticus est et quasi per sententias loquens ;” 
and: Ewald discovers in his style ‘a kernel-like fulness.of language, and, 
notwithstanding many strong figures, which indicate not only poetical bold- 
hess and originality but also the tolerably upright thought of those times, 
avery great tenderness and warmth of language.” His diction is distin- 
guished by many peculiar words and forms, such as DYBYE) (ch. ii. 4), 
<7 AN (ch. iv. 18), ANS (ch. v. 18), mye (ch. vi. 10), 3037 (ch. 
viii. 18), nandn (ch. xiii. 5) ;. and by peculiar constructions, “puch as 
bp wd (ch. vii. 16), Syrbye (ch. xi. 7), Nd ‘aMD (ob. iv. 4), amd many 
othera, , 
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Jehovah by Hosea” (ch. i. 2), the prophet first of all describes, 
in the symbolical form of a marriage, contracted by the com- 
mand of God with an adulterous woman, the spiritual adultery 
of the ten tribes of Israel, i.e. their falling away from Jehovah 
into idolatry, together with its consequences,—namely, the re- 
jection of the rebellious tribes by the Lord, and their eventual 
return to God, and restoration to favour (ch. i. 2, ii. 3). He 
then announces, in simple prophetic words, not only the chas- 
tisements and punishments that will come from God, and bring 
the people to a knowledge of the ruinous consequences of their 
departure from God, but also the manifestations of mercy by 
which the Lord will secure the true conversion of those who are 
humbled by suffering, and their eventual blessedness through 
the conclusion of a covenant founded in righteousness and 
grace (ch. ii. 4-25); and this attitude on the part of God 
towards His people is then confirmed by a symbolical picture in 
ch. iii. 

In the second part, these truths are expanded in a still more 
elaborate manner; but the condemnation of the idolatry and 
moral corruption of Israel, and the announcement of the de- 
struction of the kingdom of the ten tribes, predominate,—the 
saving prediction of the eventual restoration and blessedness of 
those, who come to the consciousness of the depth of their own 
fall, being but briefly touched upon. This part, again, cannot 
be divided into separate addresses, as there is an entire absence 
of all reliable indices, just as in the last part of Isaiah (ch. 
xl.-lxvi.) ; but, like the latter, it falls into three large, unequal 
sections, in each of which the prophetic address advances from an 
accusation of the nation generally and in its several ranks, to a 
description of the coming punishment, and finishes up with the 
prospect of the ultimate rescue of the punished nation. At the 
same time, an evident progress is discernible in the three, not 
indeed of the kind supposed by Ewald, namely, that the address 
contained in ch. iv.-ix. 9 advances from the accusation itself 
to the contemplation of the punishment proved to be necessary, 
and then rises through further retrospective glances at the 
better days of old, at the destination of the church, and at the 
everlasting love, to brighter prospects and the firmest hopes ; 
nor in that proposed by De Wette, viz. that the wrath becomes 
more and more threatening from ch. viii. onwards, and the 
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destruction of Israel comes out more and more clearly before. 
the reader’s eye. The relation in which the three sections stand 
to one another is rather the following: In the first, ch. iv.—vi. 3, 
the religious and moral degradation of Israel is exhibited in all 
its magnitude, together with the judgment which follows upon 
the heels of this corruption ; and at the close the conversion 
and salvation aimed at in this judgment are briefly indicated. 
In the second and much longer section, ch. vi. 4-xi. 11, the 
incorrigibility of the sinful nation, or the obstinate persistence 
of Israel in idolatry and unrighteousness, in spite of the warn- 
ings and chastisements of God, is first exposed and condemned 
(ch. vi. 4—vii. 16); then, secondly, the judgment to which 
they are liable is elaborately announced as both inevitable and 
terrible (ch. viii, 1-ix. 9); and thirdly, by pointing out the 
unfaithfulness which Israel has displayed towards its God from 
the very earliest times, the prophet shows that it has deserved 
nothing but destruction from off the face of the earth (ix. 10- 
xi. 8), and that it is only the mercy of God which will restrain 
the wrath, and render the restoration of Israel possible (ch. xi. 
9-11). In the third section (ch. xii—xiv.) the ripeness of Israel 
for judgment is confirmed by proofs drawn from its falling 
into Canaanitish ways, notwithstanding the long-suffering, love, 
and fidelity with which God has always shown Himself to be 
its helper and redeemer (ch. xii. xiii.), To this there is ap- 
pended a solemn appeal to return to the Lord; and the whole 
concludes with a promise, that the faithful covenant God will 
display the fulness of His love again to those who return to 
Him with a sincere confession of their guilf, and will pour upon 
them the riches of His blessing (ch. xiv.). 

This division of the book differs, indeed, from all the attempts 
that have previously been made; but it has the warrant of its 
correctness in the three times repeated promise (vi. 1-3, xi. 
9-11, and xiv. 2-9), by which each of the supposed sections is 
rounded off. And within these sections we also meet with 
pauses, by which they are broken up into smaller groups, re- 
sembling strophes, although this further grouping of the pro- 
phet’s words is not formed into uniform strophes.’ For further 
remarks on this point, see the Exposition. 

1 All attempts that have been made to break up the book into different 
prophecies, belonging to different periods, are wrecked upon the contents 
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From what has been said, it clearly follows that Hosea 
himself wrote out the quintessence of his prophecies, as a 
witness of the Lord against the degenerate nation, at the close 
of his prophetic career, and in the book which bears his name. 
The preservation of this book, on the destruction of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, may be explained very simply from the: 
fact that, on account of the intercourse carried on between the 
prophets of the Lord in the two kingdoms, it found its way to 
Judah soon after the time of its composition, and was there: 
spread abroad in the circle of the prophets, and so preserved. 
We find, for example, that Jeremiah has used it again and 
again in his prophecies (compare Aug. Kueper, Jeremias 
librorum ss. interpres atque vindex. Berol. 1837, p. 67 seq.). 
For the exegetical writings on Hosea, see my Lehrbuch der 
Einleitung, p. 275. 


EXPOSITION. 
I. ISRAEL’S ADULTERY.—Caap., 1.-m1. 


On the ground of the relation hinted at even in the Pen- 
tateuch (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; Lev. xvii. 7, xx. 5,6; Num. xiv. 
33; Deut. xxxii. 16-21), and still further developed in the Seng 
of Solomon and Ps. xlv., where the gracious bond existing 
between the Lord and the nation of His choice is represented 
under the figure of a marriage, which Jehovah had contracted 
with Israel, the falling away of the ten tribes of Israel from 
Jehovah into idolatry is exhibited as whoredom and adultery, in 
the following manner. In the /irs¢ section (i. 2-ii. 3), God’ 
commands the prophet to marry a wife of whoredoms with 
children of whoredoms, and gives names to the children born 
to the prophet by this wife, which indicate the fruits of idolatry, 


of the book itself ; single sections being obliged to be made into prophetic 
addresses, or declared to be such, and the period of their origin being 
merely determined by arbitrary conjectures and assumptions, or by fanciful 
interpretations, ¢.g. as that of the chddesh, or new moon, in ch. v. 7, which 
is supposed to refer to the reign of Shallum, who only reigned one month. | 
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viz. the rejection and putting away of Israel on the part of 
God (ch. i. 2-9), with the appended promise of the eventual 
restoration to favour of the nation thus put away (ch. ii. 1-3). 
In the second section (ch. ii. 4-25), the Lord announces that 
He will put an end to the whoredom, i.e. to the idolatry of 
Israel, and by means of judgments will awaken in it a longing 
to return to Him (vers. 4-15), that He will thereupon lead the 
people once more through the wilderness, and, by the renewal 
of His covenant mercies and blessings, will betroth Himself to 
it for ever in righteousness, mercy, and truth (vers. 16-25). 
In the third section (ch. iii.) the prophet is commanded to love 
once more a wife beloved of her husband, but one who had 
committed adultery; and after having secured her, to put her 
into such a position that it will be impossible for her to carry 
on her whoredom any longer. And the explanation given is, 
that the Israelites will sit for a long time without a king, with- 
out sacrifice, and without divine worship, but that they will 
afterwards return, will seek Jehovah their God, and David 
their king, and will rejoice in the goodness of the Lord at the 
end of the days. Consequently the falling away of the ten 
tribes from the Lord, their expulsion into exile, and the resto- 
ration of those who come to a knowledge of their sin—in other 
words, the guilt and punishment of Israel, and its restoration 
to favour—form the common theme of all three sections, and 
that in the following manner: In the first, the sin, the punish- 
ment, and the eventual restoration of Israel, are depicted sym- 
bolically in all their magnitude; in the second, the guilt and 
punishment, and also the restoration and renewal of the relation 
of grace, are still further explained in simple prophetic words ; 
whilst in the third, this announcement is visibly set forth in a 
new symbolical act. 

In both the first and third sections, the prophet’s announce- 
ment is embodied in a symbolical act; and the question arises 
here, Whether the marriage of the prophet with an adulterous 
woman, which is twice commanded by God, is to be regarded 
as a marriage that was actually consummated, or merely as an 
internal occurrence, or as a parabolical representation.’ The 


1 Compare on this point the fuller discussion of the question by John 


Marck, Diatribe de muliere fornicationum, Lugd. B. 1696, reprinted in his 
Comment. in 12 proph. min., ed. Pfaff. 1734, p. 214 sqq. ; and Hengsten- 
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supporters of a marriage outwardly consummated lay the prin- 
cipal stress upon the simple words of the text. The words of 
ver. 2, “Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredoms,” and of ver. 3, 
“So he went and took Gomer. . . which conceived,” etc., are 
so definite and so free from ambiguity, that it is impossible, they 
think, to take them with a good conscience in any other sense 
than an outward and historical one. But since even Kurtz, 
who has thrown the argument into this form, feels obliged to 
admit, with reference to some of the symbolical actions of the 
prophets, e.g. Jer. xxv. 15 sqq. and Zech. xi., that they were 
not actually and outwardly performed, it is obvious that the 
mere words are not sufficient of themselves to decide the ques- 
tion d priori, whether such an action took place in the objective 
outer world, or only inwardly, in the spiritual intuition of the 
prophet himself.!| The reference to Isa. vii. 3, and viii. 3, 4, 
as analogous cases, does apparently strengthen the conclusion 
that the occurrence was an outward one; but on closer exami- 


berg’s Christology, i. p. 177 sqq., translation, in which, after a historical 
survey of the different views that have been expressed, he defends the 
opinion that the occurrence was real, but not outward; whilst Kurtz (Die 
Ehe des Propheten Hosea, 1859) has entered the lists in defence of the 
assumption that it was a marriage actually and outwardly consummated. 

1 It is true that Kurtz endeavours to deprive this concession of all its 
force, by setting up the canon, that of all the symbolical actions of the 
prophets the following alone cannot be interpreted as implying either an 
outward performance or outward experience; viz. (1) those in which the 
narration itself expressly indicates a visionary basis or a parabolical fiction, 
and (2) those in which the thing described is physically impossible without 
the intervention of a miracle. But apart from the arbitrary nature of this 
second canon, which is apparent from the fact that the prophets both per- 
formed and experienced miracles, the symbolical actions recorded in Jer. 
xxv. and Zech. xi. do not fall under either the first or second of these 
canons. Such a journey as the one which Jeremiah is commanded to take 
(Jer. xxv.), viz. to the kings of Egypt, of the Philistines, the Phoenicians, 
the Arabians, the Edomites, the Ammonites, the Syrians, of Media, Elam, 
and Babylon, cannot be pronounced an absolute impossibility, however 
improbable it may be. Still less can the taking of two shepherds’ staves, 
to which the prophet gives the symbolical names Beauty and Bands, or the 
slaying of three wicked shepherds in one month (Zech. xi.), be said to be 
physically impossible, notwithstanding the assertion of Kurtz, in which he 
twists the fact so clearly expressed in the biblical text, viz. that ‘‘a staff 
Beauty does not lie within the sphere of physically outward existence, any 
more than a staff Bands.” 
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nation, the similarity between the two passages in Isaiah and 
the one under consideration is outweighed by the differences 
that exist between them. It is true that Isaiah gave his two 
sons names with symbolical meanings, and that in all probability 
by divine command; but nothing is said about his having 
married his wife by the command of God, nor is the birth of 
the first-named son ever mentioned at all. Consequently, all 
that can be inferred from Isaiah is, that the symbolical names 
of the children of the prophet Hosea furnish no evidence 
against the outward reality of the marriage in question. Again, 
the objection, that the command to marry a wife of whoredoms, 
if understood as referring to an outward act, would be opposed 
to the divine holiness, and the divine command, that priests 
should not marry a harlot, cannot be taken as decisive. For 
what applied to priests cannot be transferred without reserve to 
prophets; and the remark, which is quite correct in itself, that 
God as the Holy One could not command an immoral act, 
does not touch the case, but simply rests upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the divine command, viz. upon the idea that God com- 
manded the prophet to beget children with an immoral person 
without a lawful marriage, or that the “children of whoredom,” 
whom Hosea was to take along with the “ wife of whoredom,” 
were the three children whom she bare to him (Hos. i. 3, 6, 8) ; 
in which case either the children begotten by the prophet are 
designated as “children 6f whoredom,” or the wife continued 
her adulterous habits even after the prophet had married her, 
and bare to the prophet illegitimate children. But neither of 
these assumptions has any foundation in the text. The divine 
command, “ Take thee a wife of whoredom, and children of 
whoredom,” neither implies that the wife whom the prophet 
was to marry was living at that time in virgin chastity, and 
was called a wife of whoredom simply to indicate that, as the 
prophet’s lawful wife, -she would fall into adultery; nor even 
that the children of whoredom whom the prophet was to take 
along with the wife of whoredom are the three children whose 
birth is recorded in ch. i. 3, 6, 8. The meaning is rather that 
the prophet is to take, along with the wife, the children whom 
she already had, and whom she had born as a harlot before her 
marriage with the prophet. If, therefore, we assume that the 
prophet was commanded to take this woman and her children, 
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for the purpose, as Jerome has explained it, of rescuing the 
woman from her sinful course, and bringing up her neglected 
children under paternal discipline and care; such a command 
as this would be by no means at variance with the holiness of 
God, but would rather correspond to the compassionate love of 
God, which accepts the lost sinner, and seeks to save him. 
And, as Kurtz has well shown, it cannot be objected to this, 
' that by such a command and the prophet’s obedience on his 
first entering upon his office, all the beneficial effects of that 
office would inevitably be frustrated. For if it were a well- 
known fact, that the woman whom the prophet married had 
hitherto been leading a profligate life, and if the prophet 
declared freely and openly that he had taken her as his wife 
for that very reason, and with this intention, according to the 
command of God; the marriage, the shame of which the pro- 
phet had taken upon himself in obedience to the command of 
God, and in self-denying love to his people, would be a practical 
and constant sermon to the nation, which might rather promote ~ 
than hinder the carrying out of his official work. For he did 
with this woman what Jehovah was doing with Israel, to re- 
veal to the nation its own sin in so impressive a manner, that 
it could not fail to recognise it in all its glaring and damnable 
character. But however satisfactorily the divine command 
could be vindicated on the supposition that this was its design, 
we cannot found any argument upon this in favour of the out- 
ward reality of the prophet’s marriage, for the simple reason 
that the supposed object is neither expressed nor hinted at in 
the text. According to the distinct meaning of the words, the 
prophet was to take a “wife of whoredom,” for the simple 
purpose of begetting children by her, whose significant names 
were to set before the people the disastrous fruits of their spiri-_ 
tual whoredom. The behaviour of the woman after the mar- 
riage is no more the point in question than the children of 
whoredom whom the prophet was to take along with the woman; 
whereas this is what we should necessarily expect, if the object 
of the marriage commanded had been the reformation of the 
woman herself and of her illegitimate children. The very fact 
that, according to the distinct meaning of the words, there was 
no other object for the marriage than to beget children, who 
should receive significant names, renders the assumption of a 
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real marriage, i.e. of a marriage outwardly contracted and 
consummated, very improbable. 

And this supposition becomes absolutely untenable in the 
case of ch. iii, where Jehovah says to the prophet (ver. 1), 
“Go again, love a woman beloved by the husband, and com- 
mitting adultery ;” and the prophet, in order to fulfil the divine 
command, purchases the woman for a certain price (ver. 2). 
The indefinite expression ’isshdh, a wife, instead of thy wife, 
or at any rate the wife, and still more the purchase of the 
woman, are quite sufficient of themselves to overthrow the 
opinion, that the prophet is here directed to seek out once more 
his former wife Gomer, who has been unfaithful, and has run 
away, and to be reconciled to her again. Ewald therefore 
observes, and Kurtz supports the assertion, that the pronoun in 
“T bought her to me,” according to the simple meaning of the 
words, cannot refer to any adulteress you please who had left 
her husband, but must refer to one already known, and there- 
fore points back to ch. i. But with such paralogisms as these 
we may insert all kinds of things in the text of Scripture. The 
suffix in 7728), “T bought her” (ver. 2), simply refers to the 
“ woman beloved of her friend” mentioned in ver. 1, and does 
not prove in the remotest degree, that the “ woman beloved of 
her friend, yet an adulteress,” is the same person as the Gomer 
mentioned in ch. i. The indefiniteness of ’isshéh without the 
article, is neither removed by the fact that, in the further 
course of the narrative, this (indefinite) woman is referred to 
again, nor by the examples adduced by Kurtz, viz. apne" in ch. 
iv. 11, and ne on in ch. v. 11, since any linguist knows 
that these are examples of a totally different kind. The per- 
fectly indefinite NYS receives, no doubt, a more precise defini- 
tio from the predicates NBNI0: 37 NINN, so that we cannot 
understand it as meaning any adulteress whatever; but it 
receives no such definition as would refer back to chi. A 
woman. beloved of her friend, i.e. of her husband, and com- 
mitting adultery, is-a woman who, although beloved by her 
husband, or notwithstanding the love shown to her by her 
husband, commits adultery. Through the participles N7% and 
NBN, the love of the friend (or husband), and the adultery of 
the wife, are represented as contemporaneous, in precisely the 
same manner as in the explanatory clauses which follow: “ as 
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Jehovah loveth the children of Israel, and they turn to other 
gods!” ‘If the ’isshdh thus defined had been the Gomer men- 
tioned in ch. i., the divine command would necessarily have 
been thus expressed: either, “Go, and love again the wife 
beloved by her husband, who has committed adultery ;” or, 
“ Love again thy wife, who is still loved by her husband, 
although she has committed adultery.” But it is quite as evi- 
dent that this thought cannot be contained in the words of the 
text, as that out of two co-ordinate participles it is impossible 
that the one should have the force of the future or present, and ° 
the other that of the pluperfect. Nevertheless, Kurtz has 
undertaken to prove the possibility of the impossible. He 
observes, first of all, that we are not justified, of course, in 
giving to “love” the meaning “love again,” as Hofmann does, 
because the husband has never ceased to love his wife, in spite 
of her adultery; but for all that, the explanation, restitue 
amoris signa (restore the pledges of affection), is the only 
intelligible one; since it cannot be the love itself, but only the 
manifestation of love, that is here referred to. But the idea 
of “again” cannot be smuggled into the text by any such 
arbitrary distinction as this. There is nothing in the text to 
the effect that the husband had not ceased to love his wife, in 
spite of her adultery; and this is simply an inference drawn 
from ch. ii, 11, through the identification of the prophet with 
Jehovah, and the tacit assumption that the prophet had with- 
drawn from Gomer the expressions of his love, of all which 
there is not a single syllable in ch. i. This assumption, and 
the inference drawn from it, would only be admissible, if the 
identity of the woman, beloved by her husband and committing 
adultery, with the prophet’s wife Gomer, were an established 
fact. But so long as this is not proved, the argument merely 
moves in a circle, assuming the thing to be demonstrated as 
already proved. But even granting that “ love” were equiva- 
lent to “ love again,” or “ manifest thy love again to a woman 
beloved of her husband, and committing adultery,” this could 
not mean the same thing as “ go to thy former wife, and prove 
to her by word and deed the continuance of thy love,” so long 
as, according to the simplest rules of logic, “a wife” is not 
equivalent to “thy wife.” And according to sound logical 
rules, the identity of the ’ésshdh in ch. iii. 1 and the Gomer of 
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ch. i. 3 cannot be inferred from the fact that the expression 
used in ch. iii. 1 is, “ Go love a woman,” and not “ Go take a 
wife,” or from the fact that in ch. i. 2 the woman is simply 
called a whore, not an adulteress, whereas in ch. iii. 1 she is 
described as an adulteress, not as a whore. The words “ love 
a woman,” as distinguished from “take a wife,” may indeed be 
understood, apart from the connection with ver. 2, as implying 
that the conclusion of a marriage is alluded to; but they can 
never denote “ the restoration of a marriage bond that had ex- 

isted before,” as Kurtz supposes. And the distinction between 
' ch. i. 2, where the woman is described as “a woman of whore- 
dom,” and ch. iii. 1, where she is called “an adulteress,” points 
far more to a distinction between Gomer and the adulterous 
woman, than to their identity. 

But ch. iii. 2, “I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of 
silver,” etc., points even more than ch. iii. 1 to a difference 
between the women in ch. i. and ch. iii. The verb kdrdh, to 
purchase or acquire by trading, presupposes that the woman 
had not yet been in the prophet’s possession. The only way in 
which Kurtz is able to evade this conclusion, is by taking the 
fifteen pieces of silver mentioned in ver. 2, not as the price 
paid by the prophet to purchase the woman as his wife, but in 
total disregard of mag ON), in ch. iii. 3, as the cost of her main- 
tenance, which the prophet gave to the woman for the period of 
her detention, during which she was to sit, and not go with any 
man. But the arbitrary nature of this explanation is apparent 
at once. According to the reading of the words, the prophet 
bought the woman to himself for fifteen pieces of silver and an 
ephah and a half of barley, i.e. bought her to be his wife, and 
then said to her, “ Thou shalt sit for me many days; thou shalt 
not play the harlot,” etc. There is not only not a word in 
ch. iii. about his having assigned her the amount stated for 
her maintenance; but it cannot be inferred from ch. ii. 9, 11, 
because there it is not the prophet’s wife who is referred to, but 
Israel personified as a harlot and adulteress. And that what 
is there affirmed concerning Israel cannot be applied without 
reserve to explain the symbolical description in ch. iii., is evident 
from the simple fact, that the conduct of Jehovah towards Israel 
is very differently described in ch. ii., from the course which the 
prophet is said to have observed towards his wife in ch. iii. 3. 
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In ch. ii. 7, the adulterous woman (Israel) says, “I will go and 
return to my former husband, for then was it better with me 
than now ;” and Jehovah replies to this (ch. ii. 8, 9), “ Because 
she has not discovered that I gave her corn and new wine, etc. ; 
therefore will I return, and take away my corn from her in the 
season thereof, and my wine,” etc. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view adopted by Kurtz, the prophet took his wife 
back again because she felt remorse, and assigned her the neces- 
sary maintenance for many days. 

From all this it follows, that by the woman spoken of in 
ch. iii., we cannot understand the wife Gomer mentioned in 
ch. i. The “ wife beloved of the companion (i.e. of her hus- 
band), and committing adultery,” is a different person from 
the daughter of Diblathaim, by whom the prophet had three 
children (ch. i.). If, then, the prophet really contracted and 
consummated the marriage commanded by God, we must adopt 
the explanation already favoured by the earlier commentators, 
viz. that in the interval between ch. i. and ch. iii. Gomer had 
either died, or been put away by her husband because she would 
not repent. But we are only warranted in adopting such a 
solution as this, provided that the assumption of a marriage 
consummated outwardly either has been or can be conclusively 
established. And as this is not the case, we are not at liberty 
to supply things at which the text does not even remotely hint. 
If, then, in accordance with the text, we must understand the 
divine commands in ch. i. and iii. as relating to two successive 
marriages on the part of the prophet with unchaste women, 
every probability is swept away that the command of God and 
its execution by the prophet fall within the sphere of external 
reality. For even if, in case of need, the first command, as ex- 
plained above, could be vindicated as worthy of God, the same 
vindication would not apply to the command to contract a 
second marriage of a similar kind. The very end which God 
is supposed to have had in view in the command to contract 
such a marriage as this, could only be attained by one marriage. 
But if Hosea had no sooner dissolved the first marriage, 
than he proceeded to conclude a second with a person in still 
worse odour, no one would ever have believed that he did this 
also in obedience to the command of God. And the divine 
command itself to contract this second marriage, if it was 
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intended to be actually consummated, would be quite irrecon- 
cilable with the holiness of God. For even if God could com- 
mand a man to marry a harlot, for the purpose of rescuing her 
from her life of sin and reforming her, it would certainly be 
at variance with the divine holiness, to command the prophet 
to marry a person who had either broken the marriage vow 
already, or who would break it, notwithstanding her husband’s 
love; since God, as the Holy One, cannot possibly sanction 
adultery.' Consequently no other course is left to us, than to 
picture to ourselves Hosea’s marriages as internal events, te. 
as merely carried out in that inward and spiritual intuition in 
which the word of God was addressed to him; and this removes 
all the difficulties that beset the assumption of marriages con- 
tracted in outward reality. In occurrences which merely hap- 
pened to a prophet in spiritual intercourse with God, not only 
would all reflections as to their being worthy or not worthy of 
God be absent, when the prophet related them to the people, 
for the purpose of impressing their meaning upon their hearts, 
inasmuch as it was simply their significance, which came into 
consideration and was to be laid to heart; but this would also 
be the case with the other difficulties to which the external view 
is exposed—such, for example, as the questions, why the prophet 
was to take not only a woman of whoredom, but children of 
whoredom also, when they are never referred to again in the 
course of the narrative; or what became of Gomer, whether 
she was dead, or had been put away, when the prophet was 
commanded the second time to love an adulterous woman—since 
the sign falls back behind the thing signified. 

But if, according to this, we must regard the marriages 


1 This objection to the outward consummation of the prophet’s marriage 
cannot be deprived of its force by the remark made by the older Rivetus, 
to the effect that ‘‘ things which are dishonourable in themselves, cannot 
be honourable in vision, or when merely imaginary.” For there is an 
essential difference between a merely symbolical representation, and the 
actual performance of anything. The instruction given to a prophet to 
set forth a sin in a symbolical form, for the purpose of impressing upon 
the hearts of the people its abominable character, and the punishment it 
deserved, is not at variance with the holiness of God ; whereas the com- 
mand to commit a sin would be. God, as the Holy One, cannot abolish 
the laws of morality, or command anything actually immoral, without 
contradicting Himself, or denying His own nature, 
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enjoined upon the prophet as simply facts of inward experience, 
which took place in his own spiritual intuition, we must not set 
them down as nothing more than parables which he related to 
the people, or as poetical fictions, since such assumptions as 
these are at variance with the words themselves, and reduce the 
statement, “ God said to Hosea,” to an unmeaning rhetorical 
phrase. The inward experience has quite as much reality and 
truth as the outward ; whereas a parable or a poetical fiction 
has simply a certain truth, so far as the subjective imagination 
is concerned, but no reality. 

Ch. i. 1 contains the heading to the whole of the book of 
Hosea, the contents of which have already been discussed in the 
Introduction, and defended against the objections that have 
been raised, so that there is no tenable ground for refusing 
to admit its integrity and genuineness. The ¢chillath dibber- 
Y‘hovaéh with which ver. 2 introduces the prophecy, necessarily 
presupposes a heading announcing the period of the prophet’s 
ministry ; and the “ twisted, un-Hebrew expression,” which 
Hitzig properly finds to be so objectionable in the translation, 
“in the days of Jeroboam, etc., was the commencement of 
Jehovah’s speaking,” etc., does not prove that the heading is 
spurious, but simply that Hitzig’s construction is false, i.e. that 
t‘chillath dibber-Y*hovéh is not in apposition to ver. 1, but the 
heading in ver. 1 contains an independent statement; whilst 
the notice as to time, with which ver. 2 opens, does not belong 
to the heading of the whole book, but simply to the prophecy 
which follows in ch. i.-iii. 


ISRAEL THE ADULTERESS, AND HER CHILDREN.— CHAP. I. 
2-11. 3. 


For the purpose of depicting before the eyes of the sinful 
people the judgment to which Israel has exposed itself through 
its apostasy from the Lord, Hosea is to marry a prostitute, and 
beget children by her, whose names are so appointed by Jeho- 
vah as to point out the evil fruits of the departure from God. 
Ver. 2. “ At first, when Jehovah spake to Hosea, Jehovah said 
to him, Go, take thee a wife of whoredom, and children of whore- 
dom ; for whoring the land whoreth away from Jehovah.” The 
marriage which the prophet is commanded to contract, is to 
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set forth the fact that the kingdom of Israel has fallen away 
from the Lord its God, and is sunken in idolatry. Hosea is to 
commence his prophetic labours by exhibiting this fact. nnn 
‘a1: literally, “at the commencement of ‘ Jehovah spake, ne 
i.e. at the commencement of Jehovah’s speaking (dibber is not 
an infinitive, but a perfect, and ¢‘chillath an accusative of time 
(Ges. § 118, 2); and through the constructive the following 
clause is subordinated to ¢‘chillath as a substantive idea: see 
Ges. § 123, 3, Anm. 1; Ewald, § 332, ¢.). 137 with 3, not to 
speak to a person, or through any one (3 is not = “bey, but 
to speak with (lit. in) a person, expressive of the inwardness 
or urgency of the speaking (cf. Num. xii. 6, 8; Hab. ii. 1; 
Zech. i. 9, etc.). “Take to thyself :” te. marry (a wife). 
DW NY is stronger than 712i. A woman of whoredom, is a 
woman whose business or means of livelihood consists in pro- 
stitution. Along with the woman, Hosea is to take children of 
prostitution as well. The meaning of this is, of course, not 
that he is first of all to take the woman, and then beget chil- 
dren of prostitution by her, which would require that the two 
objects should be connected with NP per zeugma, in the sense of 
“accipe uxorem et suscipe ex ea liberos” (Drus.), or “ sume tibi 
uzorem forn. et fac tibi filios forn.” (Vulg.). The children be- 
gotten by the prophet from a married harlot-wife, could not be 
called yaldé z2‘nunim, since they were not illegitimate children, 
but legitimate children of the prophet himself; nor is the - 
assumption, that the three children born by the woman, ac- 
cording to vers. 3, 6, 8, were born in adultery, and that the 
prophet was not their father, in harmony with ver. 3, “he took 
Gomer, and she conceived and bare him a son.” Nor can this 
mode of escaping from the difficulty, which is quite at variance 
with the text, be vindicated by an appeal to the connection 
between the figure and the fact. For though this connection 
“necessarily requires that both the children and the mother 
should stand in the same relation of estrangement from the 
lawful husband and father,” as Hengstenberg argues; it 
neither requires that we should assume that the mother had 
been a chaste virgin before her marriage to the prophet, nor 
that the children whom she bare to her husband were begotten 
in adultery, and merely palmed off upon the prophet as his 
own. The marriage which the prophet was to contract, was 
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simply intended to symbolize the relation already existing be- 
tween Jehovah and Israel, and not the way in which it. had 
come into existence. The “wife of whoredoms” does not re- 
present the nation of Israel in its virgin state at the conclusion 
of the covenant at Sinai, but the nation of the ten tribes in its 
relation to Jehovah at the time of the prophet himself, when 
the nation, considered as a whole, had become a wife of whore- 
dom, and in its several members resembled children of whore- 
dom. The reference to the children of whoredom, along with 
the wife of whoredom, indicates unquestionably a priori, that 
the divine command did not contemplate an actual and out- 
ward marriage, but simply a symbolical representation of the 
relation in which the idolatrous Israelites were then standing to 
the Lord their God. The explanatory clause, “for the land 
whoreth,” etc., clearly points to this. 77181, “the land,” for the 
population of the land (cf. ch. iv. 1). ' "INS 721, to whore 
from Jehovah, i.e. to fall away from Him (see at ch. iv. 12). 
Ver. 3. “And he went and took Gomer, the daughter of 
Diblaim ; and she conceived, and bare hiin a son.” Gomer does 
indeed occur in Gen. x. 2, 3, as the name of a people; but we 
never meet with it as the name of either a man or a woman, 
and judging from the analogy of the names of her children, 
it is chosen with reference to the meaning of the word itself. 
Gomer signifies perfection, completion in a passive sense, and 
is not meant to indicate destruction or death (Chald. Marck), 
but the fact that the woman was thoroughly perfected in her 
whoredom, or that she had gone to the furthest length in prosti- 
tution. Diblaim, also, does not occur again as a proper name, 
except in the names of Moabitish places in Num. xxxiii. 46 
(‘Almon-diblathaim) and Jer. xlviii. 22 (Beth-diblathaim) ; it is 
formed from d*bhéldh, like the form ’ Ephraim, and in the sense 
of d’bhélim, fig-cakes. “ Daughter of fig-cakes,” equivalent to 
liking fig-cakes, in the same sense as “loving grape-cakes” in 
ch. iii. 1, viz. delictis dedita.!_ The symbolical interpretation of 
these names is not affected by the fact that they are not ex- 
plained, like those of the children in vers. 4 sqq., since this 


1 This is essentially the interpretation given by Jerome: ‘ Therefore is 
a wife taken out of Israel by Hosea, as the type of the Lord and Saviour, 
viz. one accomplished in fornication, and a perfect daughter of pleasure 
(filia voluptatis), which seems so sweet and pleasant to those who enjoy it.” 
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may be accounted for very simply from the circumstance, 
that the woman does not now receive the names for the first 
time, but that she had them at the time when the prophet 
married her. 

Ver. 4. “ And Jehovah said to him, Call his name Jezreel ; 
for yet a little, and I visit the blood of Jezreel upon the house of 
Jehu, and put an end to the kingdom of the house of Israel.” 
The prophet is directed by God as to the names to be given to 
his children, because the children, as the fruit of the marriage, 
as well as the marriage itself, are instructive signs for the idola- 
trous Israel of the ten tribes. The first son is named Jezreel, 
after the fruitful plain of Jezreel on the north side of the 
Kishon (see at Josh. xvii. 16); not, however, with any refer- 
ence to the appellative meaning of the name, viz. “ God sows,” 
which is first of all alluded to in the announcement of salvativn 
in ch. ii. 24, 25, but, as the explanation which follows clearly 
shows, on account of the historical importance which this plain 
possessed for Israel, and that not merely as the place where the 
last penal judgment of God was executed in the kingdom of 
Israel, as Hengstenberg supposes, but on account of the blood- 
guiltiness of Jezreel, i.e. because Israel had there contracted 
such blood-guiltiness as was now speedily to be avenged upon 
the house of Jehu. At the city of Jezreel, which stood in this 
plain, Ahab had previously filled up the measure of his sin by 
the ruthless murder of Naboth, and had thus brought upon 
himself that blood-guiltiness for which he had been threatened 
with the extermination of all his house (1 Kings xxi. 19 sqq.). 
Then, in order to avenge the blood of all His servants the 
prophets, which Ahab and Jezebel had shed, the Lord directed 
Elisha to anoint Jehu king, with a commission to destroy the 
whole of Ahab’s house (2 Kings ix. 1 sqq.). Jehu obeyed this 
command. Not only did he slay the son of Ahab, viz. king 
Joram, and cause his body to be thrown upon the portion of 
land belonging to Naboth the Jezreelite, appealing at the same 
time to the word of the Lord (2 Kings ix. 21-26), but he also 
executed the divine judgment upon Jezebel, upon the seventy 
sons of Ahab, and upon all the rest of the house of Ahab (ch. 
ix. 30-x. 17), and received the following promise from Jehovah 
in consequence : ‘“ Because thou hast done well in executing 
that which is right in mine eyes, because thou hast done to the 
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house of Ahab according to all that was in mine heart, sons of 
thine of the fourth generation shall sit upon the throne of 
Israel” (ch. x. 30). It is evident from this that the blood- 
guiltiness of Jezreel, which was to be avenged upon the house 
of Jehu, is not to be sought for in the fact that Jehu had there 
exterminated the house of Ahab; nor, as Hitzig supposes, in the 
fact that he had not contented himself with slaying Joram and 
Jezebel, but had also put Ahaziah of Judah and his brethren to 
death (2 Kings ix. 27, x. 14), and directed the massacre de- 
scribed in ch. x. 11. For an act which God praises, and for 
which He gives a promise to the performer, cannot be in itself 
an act of blood-guiltiness. And the slaughter of Ahaziah and 
his brethren by Jehu, though not expressly commanded, is not 
actually blamed in the historical account, because the royal 
family of Judah had been drawn into the ungodliness of the 
- house of Ahab, through its connection by marriage with that 
dynasty; and Ahaziah and his brethren, as the sons of Athaliah, 
a daughter of Ahab, belonged both in descent and disposi- 
tion to the house of Ahab (2 Kings viii. 18, 26, 27), so that, 
according to divine appointment, they were to perish with it. 
Many expositors, therefore, understand by “the blood of Jez- 
reel,” simply the many acts of unrighteousness and cruelty 
which the descendants of Jehu had committed in Jezreel, or _ 
“the grievous sins of all kinds committed in the palace, the 
city, and the nation generally, which were to be expiated by 
blood, and demanded as it were the punishment of bloodshed” 
(Marck). But we have no warrant for generalizing the idea 
of d‘mé in this way; more especially as the assumption upon 
which the explanation is founded, viz. that Jezreel was the 
royal residence of the kings of the house of Jehu, not only 
cannot be sustained, but is at variance with 2 Kings xv. 8, 13, 
where Samaria is unquestionably described as the royal resi- 
dence in the times of Jeroboam mu. and his son Zechariah. 
The blood-guiltinesses (d’mé) at Jezreel can only be those which 
Jehu contracted at Jezreel, viz. the deeds of blood recorded in 
2 Kings ix. and x., by which Jehu opened the way for himself 
to the throne, since there are no others mentioned. The ap- 
parent discrepancy, however, that whereas the extermination of 
the royal family of Ahab by Jehu is commended by God in the 
second book of Kings, and Jehu is promised the possession of 
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the throne even to the fourth generation of his sons in 
consequence, in the passage before us the very same act is 
charged against him as an act of blood-guiltiness that has to 
be punished, may be solved very simply by distinguishing 
- between the act in itself, and the motive by which Jehu was 
instigated. In itself, ie. regarded as the fulfilment of the 
divine command, the extermination of the family of Ahab was 
an act by which Jehu could not render himself criminal. But 
even things desired or commanded by God may become crimes in 
the case of the performer of them, when he is not simply carry- 
ing out the Lord’s will as the servant of God, but suffers him- 
self to be actuated by evil and selfish motives, that is to say, 
when he abuses the divine command, and makes it the mere 
cloak for the lusts of his own evil heart. That Jehu was 
actuated by such motives as this, is evident enough from the 
verdict of the historian in 2 Kings x. 29, 31, that Jehu did 
indeed exterminate Baal out of Israel, but that he did not 
depart from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, from 
the golden calves at Bethel and Dan, to walk in the law of 
Jehovah the God of Israel with all his heart. “The massacre, 
therefore,” as Calvin has very correctly affirmed, “ was a crime 
so far as Jehu was concerned, but with God it was righteous 
vengeance.” Even if Jehu did not make use of the divine 
command as a mere pretext for carrying out the plans of 
his own ambitious heart, the massacre itself became an act 
of blood-guiltiness that called for vengeance, from the fact 
that he did not take heed to walk in the law of God with all 
his heart, but continued the worship of the calves, that funda- 
mental sin of all the kings of the ten tribes. For this reason, 
the possession of the throne was only promised to him with a 
restriction to sons of the fourth generation. On the other 
hand, it is no argument against this, that “the act referred to 
cannot be regarded as the chief crime of Jehu and his house,” 
or that “the bloody act, to which the house of Jehu owed its 
elevation, never appears elsewhere as the cause of the cata- 
strophe which befell this house ; but in the case of all the 
members of his family, the only sin to which prominence is 
given in the books of Kings, is that they did not depart from 
the sins of Jeroboam (2 Kings xiii. 2, 11, xiv. 24, xv. 9).” 
(Hengstenberg). For even though this sin in connection with 
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religion may be the only one mentioned in the books of Kings, 
according to the plan of the author of those books, and though 
this may really have been the principal act of sin; it was 
through that sin that the bloody deeds of Jehu became such 
a crime as cried to heaven for vengeance, like the sin of Ahab, 
and such an one also as Hosea could describe as the blood- 
guiltiness of Jezreel, which the Lord would avenge upon the 
house of Jehu at Jezreel, since the object in this case was 
not to enumerate all the sins of Israel, and the fact that the 
apostasy of the ten tribes, which is condemned in the book of 
Kings as the sin of Jeroboam, is represented here under the 
image of whoredom, shows very clearly that the evil root alone 
is indicated, out of which all the sins sprang that rendered the 
kingdom ripe for destruction. Consequently, it is not merely 
the fall of the existing dynasty which is threatened here, but 
also the suppression of the kingdom of Israel. The “kingdom 
of the house of Israel” is obviously not the sovereignty of the 
house of Jehu in Israel, but the regal sovereignty in Israel. 
And to this the Lord will put an end 59», t.e. in a short time. 
The extermination of the house of Jehu occurred not long after 
the death of Jeroboam, when his son was murdered in connec- 
tion with Shallum’s conspiracy (2 Kings xv. 8 sqq.). And the 
strength of the kingdom was also paralyzed when the house of 
Jehu fell, although fifty years elapsed before its complete de- 
struction. For of the five kings who followed Zechariah, only 
one, viz. Menahem, died a natural death, and was succeeded by 
his son. The rest were all dethroned and murdered by con- 
spirators, so that the overthrow of the house of Jehu may very 
well be called “the beginning of the end, the commencement 
of the process of decomposition” (Hengstenberg: compare the 
remarks on 2 Kings xv. 10 sqq.). 

Ver. 5. “ And tt cometh to pass in that day, that I break in 
pieces the bow of Israel in the valley of Jezreel.” The indication 
of time, “in that day,” refers not to the overthrow of the 
house of Jehu, but to the breaking up of the kingdom of Israel, 
by which it was followed. The bow of Israel, i.e. its might (for 
the bow, as the principal weapon employed in war, is a synec- 
dochical epithet, used to denote the whole of the military force 
upon which the continued existence of the kingdom depended 
(Jer. xlix. 35), and is also a symbal of strength generally ; vid. 
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Gen. xlix. 24, 1 Sam. ii. 4), is to be broken to pieces in the 
valley of Jezreel. The paronomasia between Israel and Jezreel 
is here unmistakeable. And here again Jezreel is not intro- 
duced with any allusion to its appellative signification, i.e. so that 
the mention of the name itself is intended to indicate the dis- 
persion or breaking up of the nation, but simply with reference 
to its natural character, as the great plain in which, from time 
immemorial, even down to the most recent period, all the great 
battles have been fought for the possession of the land (cf. v. 
Raumer, Pal. pp. 40, 41). The nation which the Lord had 
appointed to be the instrument of His judgment is not men- 
tioned here. But the fulfilment shows that the Assyrians are 
intended, although the brief historical account given in the 
books of Kings does not notice the place in which the Assyrians 
gained the decisive victory over Israel; and the statement made 
by Jerome, to the effect that it was in the valley of Jezreel, is 
probably simply an inference drawn from this passage. 

With the name of the first child, Jezreel, the prophet had, 
as it were with a single stroke, set before the king and the 
kingdom generally the destruction that awaited them. In 
order, however, to give further keenness to this threat, and cut 
off every hope of deliverance, he now announces two other 
births. Ver. 6. “And she conceived again, and bare a daughter. 
And He (Jehovah) said to him, Call her name Unfavoured ; for 
Iwill no more favour the house of Israel, that I should forgive 
them.” The second birth is a female one, not in order to sym- 
bolize a more degenerate race, or the greater need of help on 
the part of the nation, but to get a name answering to the idea, 
and to set forth, under the figure of sons and daughters, the 
totality of the nation, both men and women. Lo’ ruchémdh, 
lit. she is not favoured; for ruchémdh is hardly a participle 
with the » dropped, since x is never found in close connection 
with the participle (Ewald, § 320, c.), but rather the third pers. 
perf. fem. in the pausal form. The child receives this name to 
indicate that the Lord will not continue (Dix) to show com- 
passion towards the rebellious nation, as He hitherto has done, 
even under Jeroboam 11. (2 Kings xiii. 23.) For the purpose 
of strengthening DTS ND, the clause ‘1 NW} °D is added. This 
can hardly be understood in any other way than in the sense 
of ? hy xb», viz. to take away sin or guilt, i.e. to forgive it (cf. 
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Gen. xviii. 24, 26, etc.). The explanation, “I will take away 
from them, sc. everything” (Hengstenberg), has no tenable 
support in ch. v. 14, because there the object to be supplied is 
contained in the context, and here this is not the case. 

Ver. 7. “ And Iwill favour the house of Judah, and save 
them through Jehovah their God ; and I will not save them through 
bow, and sword, and war, through horses and through horsemen.” 
By a reference to the opposite lot awaiting Judah, all false 
trust in the mercy of God is taken away from the Israelites. 
From the fact that deliverance is promised to the kingdom of 
Judah through Jehovah its God, Israel is to learn that Jehovah 
is no longer its own God, but that He has dissolved His cove- 
nant with the idolatrous race. The expression, “ through 
Jehovah their God,” instead of the pronoun “ through me” 
(as, for example, in Gen. xix. 24), is introduced with special 
emphasis, to show that Jehovah only extends His almighty help 
to those who acknowledge and worship Him as their God. And 
what follows, viz. “I will not save them by bow,” etc., also 
serves to sharpen the punishment with which the Israelites are 
threatened ; for it not only implies that the Lord does not stand 
in need of weapons of war and military force, in order to help 
and save, but that these earthly resources, on which Israel 
relied (ch. x. 13), could afford no defence or deliverance from 
the enemies who would come upon it. Milchémah, “ war,” in 
connection with bow and sword, does not stand for weapons of 
war, but “ embraces everything belonging to war—the skill of 
the commanders, the bravery of heroes, the strength of the 
army itself, and so forth” (Hengstenberg). Horses and horse- 
men are specially mentioned, because they constituted the main 
strength of an army at that time. Lastly, whilst the threat 
against Israel, and the promise made to Judah, refer primarily, 
as ch. ii. 1-3 clearly show, to the time immediately approaching, 
when the judgment was to burst upon the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, that is to say, to that attack upon Israel and Judah on 


1 “The antithesis is to be preserved here between false gods and Jehovah, 
who was the God of the house of Judah. For it is just as if the prophet 
had said: Ye do indeed put forward the name of God ; but ye worship the 
devil, and not God. For ye have no part in Jehovah, i.e. in that God who 
is the Creator of heaven and earth. For He dwells in His temple; He has 
bound up His faith with David,” ete.—CaLvin. 
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the part of the imperial power of Assyria, to which Israel suc- 
eumbed, whilst Judah was miraculously delivered (2 Kings 
xix.; Isa. xxxvii.); it has also a meaning which applies to all 
times, namely, that whoever forsakes the living God, will fall 
into destruction, and cannot reckon upon the mercy of God in 
the time of need. 

Vers. 8, 9. “ And she weaned Unfavoured, and conceived, 

and bareason. And He said, Call his name Not-my-people ; 
for ye are not my people, and Iwill not be yours.” If wean- 
ing is mentioned not merely for the sake of varying the ex- 
pression, but with a deliberate meaning, it certainly cannot 
indicate the continued patience of God with the rebellious 
nation, as Calvin supposes, but rather implies the uninter- 
rupted succession of the calamities set forth by the names of 
the children. As soon as the Lord ceases to compassionate the 
rebellious tribes, the state of rejection ensues, so that they are 
no longer “ my people,” and Jehovah belongs to them no more. 
In the last clause, the words pass with emphasis into the second 
person, or direct address, “I will not be to you,” ze. will no 
more belong to you (cf. Ps. exviii.6; Ex. xix. 5; Ezek. xvi. 8). 
We need not supply Elohim here, and we may not weaken 
p2p IS N5 into “no more help you, or come‘to your aid.” 
For the fulfilment, see 2 Kings xvii. 18. 
_ Vers. 10, 11 (Heb. Bib. ch. ii. 1-3). To the symbolical 
action, which depicts the judgment that falls blow after blow 
upon the ten tribes, issuing in the destruction of the kingdom, 
and the banishment of its inhabitants, there is now appended, 
quite abruptly, the saving announcement of the final restoration 
of those who turn to the Lord." 

Ver. 10 (Heb. Bib. ch. ii. 1). “ And the number of the sons 


1The division adopted in the Hebrew text, where these verses are 
separated from the preceding ones, and joined to the next verse, is opposed 
to the general arrangement of the prophetic proclamations, which always 
begin with reproving the sins, then describe the punishment or judgment, 
and close with the announcement of salvation. The division adopted by 
the LXX. and Vulg., and followed by Luther (and Eng. ver.: Tr.), in 
which these two verses form part of the first chapter, and the new chapter 
is made to commence with ver. 8 (of the Hebrew), on account of its simi- 
larity to ver. 4, is still more unsuitable, since this severs the close connection 
between the subject-matter of ver. 2 and that of ver. 3 in the most un- 
natural way. : 
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of Israel will be as the sand of the sea, which is not measured and 
not counted ; and it will come to pass at the place where men say 
to them, Ye are not my people, tt will be said to them, Sons of the 
living God.” It might appear as though the promise made to 
the patriarchs, of the innumerable increase of Israel, were 
abolished by the rejection of the ten tribes of Israel predicted 
here. But this appearance, which might confirm the ungodly 
in their false security, is met by the proclamation of salvation, 
which we must connect by means of a “ nevertheless” with the 
preceding announcement of punishment. The almost verbal 
agreement between this announcement of salvation and the 
patriarchal promises, more especially in Gen. xxii. 17 and xxxii. 
13, does indeed naturally suggest the idea, that by the “ sons 
of Israel,’ whose innumerable increase is here predicted, we 
are to understand all the descendants of Jacob or of Israel as a 
whole. But if we notice the second clause, according to which 
those who are called “ not-my-people” will then be called “sons 
of the living God ;” and still more, if we observe the distinction 
drawn between the sons of Israel and the sons of Judah in 
ver. 11, this idea is proved to be quite untenable, since the 
“ sons of Israel” can only be the ten tribes. We must assume, 
therefore, that the prophet had in his mind only one portion of 
the entire nation, namely, the one with which alone he was here 
concerned, and that he proclaims that, even with regard to this, 
the promise in question will one day be fulfilled. In what way, 
is stated in the second clause. At the place where (We Ddippa 
does not mean “ instead of” or “in the place of,” as the Latin 
loco does; cf. Lev. iv. 24, 33 ; Jer. xxii. 12; Ezek. xxi. 35; Neh. 
iv. 14) men called them Lo’-‘ammi, they shall be called sons of 
the living God. This place must be either Palestine, where 
their rejection was declared by means of this name, or the land 
of exile, where this name became an actual truth. The correct- 
ness of the latter view, which is the one given in the Chaldee, 
_is proved by ver. 11, where their coming up out of the land of 
exile is spoken of, from which it is evident that the change is 
to take place in exile. Jehovah is called El chai, the living 
God, in opposition to the idols which idolatrous Israel had made 
for itself; and “sons of the living God” expresses the thought, 
‘that Israel would come again into the right relation to the true 
God, and reach the goal of its divine calling. For the whole 
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nation was called and elevated into the position of sons of 
Jehovah, through its reception into the covenant with the Lord 
(compare Deut. xiv. 1, xxxii. 19, with Ex. iv. 22). 

The restoration of Israel will be followed by its return to 
the Lord. Ver. 11. “ And the sons of Judah and the sons of 
Israel gather together, and appoint themselves one head, and cothe 
up out of the land; for great is the day of Jezreel.” The gather- 
ing together, i.e. the union of Judah and Israel, presupposes 
that Judah will find itself in the same situation as Israel; that 
is to say, that it will also be rejected by the Lord. The object 
of the union is to appoint themselves one head, and go up out 
of the land. The words of the two clauses recal to mind the 
departure of the twelve tribes of Israel out of Egypt. The 
expression, to appoint themselves a head, which resembles Num. 
xiv. 4, where the rebellious congregation is about to appoint 
itself a head to return to Egypt, points back to Moses; and the 
phrase, “ going up out of the land,” is borrowed from Ex. i. 10, 
which also serves to explain 87 with the definite article. The 
correctness of this view is placed beyond all doubt by ch. ii. 14, 
15, where the restoration of rejected Israel is compared to 
leading it through the desert to Canaan; and a parallel is 
drawn between it and the leading up out of Egypt in the olden 
time. It is true that the banishment of the sons of Israel out 
of Canaan is not predicted disertis verbis in what precedes ; 
but it followed as clearly as possible from the banishment into 
the land of their enemies, with which even Moses had threat- 
ened the people in the case of continued apostasy (Lev. xxvi. 
and Deut. xxviii.). Moses had, in fact, already described the 
banishment of rebellious Israel among the heathen in so many 
words, as carrying them back into Egypt (Deut. xxviii. 68), 
and had thereby intimated that Egypt was the type of the 
heathen world, in the midst of which Israel was to be scattered 
abroad. On the basis of these threatenings of the law, Hosea 
also threatens ungodly Ephraim with a return to Egypt in ch. 
viii, 13 and ch. ix. 3. And just as in these passages Egypt is 
atype of the heathen lands, into which Israel is to be driven 
away on account of its apostasy from the Lord; so, in the 
passage before us, Canaan, to which Israel is to be led up out 
of Egypt, is a type of the land of the Lord, and the guidance 
of them to Canaan a figurative representation of the reunion of 
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Israel with its God, and of its reinstatement in the full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of salvation, which are shadowed forth 
in the fruits and productions of Canaan. (For further remarks, 
see vers. 14, 15.) Another point to be noticed is the use of 

‘the word ’echdd, one (single) head, #.e. one prince or king. The 
division of the nation into two kingdoms is to cease; and the 
house of Israel is to turn again to Jehovah, and to its king 
David (ch. iii. 5). The reason assigned for this promise, in the 
words “for great is -(will be) the day of Jezreel,” causes no 
little difficulty; and this cannot be removed by giving a dif- 
ferent meaning to the name Jezreel, on the ground of vers. 24, 
25, from that which it has in ch. i. 4,5. The day of Jezreel 
can only be the day on which the might of Israel was broken 
in the valley of Jezreel, and the kingdom of the house of Israel 
was brought to an end (ch. i. 4). This day is called great, ie. 
important, glorious, because of its effects and consequences in 
relation to Israel. The destruction of the might of the ten 
tribes, the cessation of their kingdom, and their expulsion into 
exile, form the turning-point, through which the conversion of 
the rebellious to the Lord, and their reunion with Judah, are 
rendered possible. The appellative meaning of DRY, to which 
there was no allusion at all in ch.i. 4, 5, is still kept in the 
background to a great extent even here, and only so far slightly 
hinted at, that in the results which follow to the nation, from 
the judgment poured out upon Israel in Jezreel, the valley of 
Jezreel becomes a place in which God sows seed for the reno- 
vation of Israel. . 

To confirm the certainty of this most joyful turn of events, 
the promise closes with the summons in ch. ii. 1: “ Say ye to 
your brethren: My people; and to your sisters, Favoured.” The 
prophet “sees the favoured nation of the Lord (in spirit) before 
him, and calls upon its members to accost one another joyfully 
with the new name which had been given to them by God” 
(Hengstenberg). The promise attaches itself in form to the 
names of the children of the prophet. As their names of ill 
omen proclaimed the judgment of rejection, so is the salvation 
which awaits the nation in the future announced to it here by 
a simple alteration of the names into their opposite through the 
omission of the Nd. 

So far as the fulfilment of this prophecy is concerned, the 
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fact that the patriarchal promise of the innumerable multipli- 
cation of Israel is to be realized through the pardon and 
restoration of Israel, as the nation of the living God, shows 
clearly enough that we are not to look for this in the return of 
the ten tribes from captivity to Palestine, their native land. 
Even apart from the fact, that the historical books of the Bible 
(Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther) simply mention the return of a 
portion of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, along with the 
priests and Levites, under Zerubbabel and Ezra, and that the 
numbers of the ten tribes, who may have attached themselves 
to the Judzans on their return, or who returned to Galilee 
afterwards as years rolled by, formed but a very small fraction 
of the number that had been carried away (compare the re- 
marks on 2 Kings xvii. 24); the attachment of these few to 
Judah could not properly be called a union of the sons of 
Israel and of the sons of Judah, and still less.was it a fulfilment 
of the words, “They appoint themselves one head.” As the 
union of Israel with Judah is to be effected through their gather- 
ing together under one head, under Jehovah their God and 
under David their king, this fulfilment falls within the Messianic 
times, and hitherto has only been realized in very small begin- 
nings, which furnish a pledge of their complete fulfilment in the 
last times, when the hardening of Israel will cease, and all 
Israel be converted to Christ (Rom. xi. 25, 26). It is by no 
means difficult to bring the application, which is made of our 
prophecy in 1 Pet. ii. 10 and Rom. ix. 25, 26, into harmony 
with this. When Peter quotes the words of this prophecy in 
his first epistle, which nearly all modern commentators justly 
suppose to have been written to Gentile Christians, and when 
Paul quotes the very same words (ch. ii. 1, with ch. i. 10) as 
proofs of the calling of the Gentiles to be the children of God 
in Christ ; this is not merely an application to the Gentiles of 
what is affirmed of Israel, or simply the clothing of their 
thoughts in Old Testament words, as Huther and Wiesinger 
suppose, but an argument based upon the fundamental thought 
of this prophecy. Through its apostasy from God, Israel had 
become like the Gentiles, and had fallen from the covenant of 
grace with the Lord. Consequently, the re-adoption of the 
Israelites as children of God was a practical proof that God 
had also adopted the Gentile world as His children. “ Because 
VOL. I. D 
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God had promised to adopt the children of Israel again, 
He must adopt the Gentiles also. Otherwise this resolution 
would rest upon mere caprice, which cannot be thought of in 
God” (Hengstenberg). Moreover, although membership in 
the nation of the Old Testament covenant rested primarily 
upon lineal descent, it was by no means exclusively confined 
to this; but, from the very first, Gentiles also were received 
into the citizenship of Israel and the congregation of Jehovah 
through the rite of circumcision, and could even participate in 
the covenant mercies, namely, in the passover as a covenant 
meal (Ex. xii. 14). There was in this an indirect practical 
prophecy of the eventual reception of the whole of the Gentile 
world into the kingdom of God, when it should attain through 
Christ to faith in the living God. Even through their adoption 
into the congregation of Jehovah by means of circumcision, 
believing Gentiles were exalted into children of Abraham, and 
received a share in the promises made to the fathers. And 
accordingly the innumerable multiplication of the children of 
Israel, predicted in ver. 10, is not to be restricted to. the actual 
multiplication of the descendants of the Israelites now banished 
into exile ; but the fulfilment of-the promise must also include 
the incorporation of believing Gentiles into the congregation of 
the Lord (Isa. xliv. 5). This incorporation commenced with 
the preaching of the gospel among the Gentiles by the apostles; 
it has continued through all the centuries in which the church 
has been spreading in the world; and it will receive its final 
accomplishment when the fulness of the Gentiles shall enter 
into the kingdom of God. And as the number of the children 
of Israel is thus continually increased, this multiplication will 
be complete when the descendants of the children of Israel, 
who are still hardened in their hearts, shall turn to Jesus Christ 
as their Messiah and Redeemer (Rom. xi. 25, 26). 


CHASTISEMENT OF IDOLATROUS ISRAEL, AND ITS’ CONVERSION 
AND FINAL RESTORATION.—CHAP. Il. 2-23 (HEB. BIB. 
II. 4-25). 


What the prophet announced in ch. i. 2-ii. 1, partly by a 
symbolical act, and partly also in a direct address, is carried 
out still further in the section before us. The close connection 
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between the contents of the two sections is formally indicated 
by the simple fact, that just as the first section closed with a 
summons to appropriate the predicted salvation, so the section 
before us commences with a call to conversion. As Riickert 
aptly says, “ The significant pair give place to the thing signi- 
fied; Israel itself appears as the adulterous woman.” The Lord 
Himself will set bounds to her adulterous conduct, 7.e. to the 
idolatry of the Israelites. By withdrawing the blessings which 
they have hitherto enjoyed, and which they fancy that they 
have received from their idols, He will lead the idolatrous 
nation to reflection and conversion, and pour the fulness of 
the blessings of His grace in the most copious measure upon 
those who have been humbled and improved by the punish- 
ment. The threatening and the announcement of punishment 
extend from ver. 2 to ver. 13; the proclamation of salvation 
commences with ver. 14, and reaches to the close of ver. 23. 
The threatening of punishment is divided into two strophes, 
viz. vers. 2-7 and vers. 8-13. In the first, the condemnation 
of their sinful conduct is the most prominent; in the second, 
the punishment is more fully developed. 

Ver. 2. “ Reason with your mother, reason! for she is not 
my wife, and I am not her husband: that she put away her 
whoredom from her countenance, and her adultery from between 
her breasts.” Jehovah is the speaker, and the command to 
get rid of the whoredom is addressed to the Israelites, who 
are represented as the children of the adulterous wife. The 
distinction between mother and children forms part of the 
figurative drapery of the thought; for, in fact, the mother 
had no existence apart from the children. The nation or 
kingdom, regarded as an ideal unity, is called the mother; 
whereas the several members of the nation are the children of 
this mother. The summons addressed to the children to contend 
or reason with this mother, that she may give up her adultery, 
presupposes that, although the nation regarded as a whole was 
sunken in idolatry, the individual members of it were not all 
equally slaves to it, so as to have lost their susceptibility for 
the divine warning, or the possibility of conversion. Not only 
had the Lord reserved to Himself seven thousand in Elijah’s 
time who had not bowed their knees to Baal, but at all times 
there were many individuals in the midst of the corrupt mass, 
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who hearkened to the voice of the Lord and abhorred idolatry. 
The children had reason to plead, because the mother was no 
longer the wife of Jehovah, and Jehovah was no longer her 
husband, i.e. because she had dissolved her marriage with the 
Lord; and the inward, moral dissolution of the covenant of 
grace would be inevitably followed by the outward, actual dis- 
solution, viz. by the rejection of the nation. It was therefore 
the duty of the better-minded of the nation to ward off the 
coming destruction, and do all they could to bring the adul- 
terous wife to desist from her sins. The object of the pleading 
is introduced with 10m. The idolatry is described as whoredom 
and adultery. Whoredom becomes adultery when it is a wife 
who commits whoredom. Israel had entered into the covenant 
with Jehovah its God; and therefore its idolatry became a breach 
of the fidelity which it owed to its God, an act of apostasy from 
God, which was more culpable than the idolatry of the heathen. 
The whoredom is attributed to the face, the adultery to the 
breasts, because it is in these parts of the body that the want 
of chastity on the part of a woman is openly manifested, and 
in order to depict more plainly the boldness and shamelessness 
with which Israel practised idolatry. 

The summons to repent is enforced by a reference to the 
punishment. Ver. 3. “ Lest I strip her naked, and put her 
as in the day of her birth, and set her like the desert, and make 
her like a barren land, and let her die with thirst.” In the first 
hemistich the threat of punishment corresponds to the figura- 
tive representation of the adulteress; in the second it proceeds 
from the figure to the fact. In the marriage referred to, the 
husband had redeemed the wife out of the deepest misery, to 
unite himself with her. Compare Ezek. xvi. 4 sqq., where the 
nation is represented as a naked child covered with filth, which 
the Lord took to Himself, covering its nakedness with beautiful 
clothes and costly ornaments, and entering into covenant with 
it. These gifts, with which the Lord also presented and 
adorned His wife during the marriage, He would now take 
away from the apostate wife, and put her once more into a 
state of nakedness. The day of the wife’s birth is the time of 
Israel’s oppression and bondage in Egypt, when it was given 
up in helplessness to its oppressors. The deliverance out of 
this bondage was the time of the divine courtship; and the 
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conclusion of the covenant with the nation that had been 
brought out of Egypt, the time of the marriage. The words, 
“T set (make) her like the desert,” are to be understood as refer- 
ring not to the land of Israel, which was to be laid waste, but 
to the nation itself, which was to become like the desert, i.e. to 
be brought into a state in which it would be destitute of the 
food that is indispensable to the maintenance of life. The 
dry land is a land without water, in which men perish from 
thirst. There is hardly any need to say that these words do 
not refer to the sojourn of Israel in the Arabian desert; for 
there the Lord fed His people with manna from heaven, and 
gave them water to drink out of the rock. 

Ver. 4. “ And I will not have compassion upon her children, 
for they are children of whoredom.” This verse is also depen- 
dent, so far as the meaning is concerned, upon the pen (lest) 
in ver. 3; but in form it constitutes an independent sentence. 
B'né z*ninim (sons of whoredoms) refers back to yaldé z*nunim 
in ch, i. 2. The children are the members of the nation, and 
are called “ sons of whoredom,” not merely on account of their 
origin as begotten in whoredom, but also because they inherit 
the nature and conduct of their mother. The fact that the 
children are specially mentioned after and along with the 
mother, when in reality mother and children are one, serves to 
give greater keenness to the threat, and guards against that 
carnal security, in which individuals imagine that, inasmuch as 
they are free from the sin and guilt of the nation as a whole, 
they will also be exempted from the threatened punishment. 

Ver. 5. “For their mother hath committed whoredom; she 
that bare them hath practised shame: for she said, I will go after 
my lovers, who give (me) my bread and my water, my wool and 
my flax, my oil and my drink.” By k (for) and the suffixes 
attached to ’immdm (their mother) and hdrdthdm (that bare 
them), the first clauses are indeed introduced as though simply 
explanatory and confirmatory of the last clause of ver. 4; but 
if we look at the train of thought generally, it is obvious that 
ver. 5 is not merely intended to explain the expression sons of 
whoredom, but to explain and vindicate the main thought, viz. 
that the children of whoredom, i.e. the idolatrous Israelites, will 
find no mercy. Now, as the mother and children are identical, 
if we trace back the figurative drapery to its actual basis, the 
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punishment with which the children are threatened applies to 
the mother also; and the description of the mother’s whoredom 
serves also to explain the reason for the punishment with which 
the mother is threatened in ver. 3. And this also accounts for 
the fact that, in the threat which follows in ver. 6, “I hedge 
up thy way,” the mother herself is again directly addressed. 
The hiphil hobhish, which is traceable to ydbhésh, so far as the 
form is concerned, but derives its meaning from via, is not used 
here in its ordinary sense of being put to shame, but in the 
transitive sense of practising shame, analogous to the transitive 
meaning “to shame,” which we find in 2 Sam. xix. 5. To 
explain this thought, the coquetting with idols is more minutely 
described in the second hemistich. The delusive idea expressed 
by the wife (7108,'in the perfect, indicates speaking or think- 
ing which stretches from the past into the present), viz. that 
the idols give her food (bread and water), clothing (wool and 
flax), and the delicacies of life (oil and drink, <.e. wine and 
must and strong drink), that is to say, “everything that con- 
duces to luxury and superfluity,” which we also find expressed 
in Jer. xliv. 17, 18, arose from the sight of the heathen nations 
round about, who were rich and mighty, and attributed this to 
their gods. It is impossible, however, that such a thought can 
ever occur, except in cases where the heart is already estranged 
from the living God. For so long as a man continues in un- 
disturbed vital fellowship with God, “he sees with the eye of 
faith the hand in the clouds, from which he receives all, by 
which he is guided, and on which everything, even that which 
has apparently the most independence and strength, eas 
depends” (Hengstenberg). 

Ver. 6. “ Therefore (because the woman says this), behold, 
thus will I hedge up thy way with thorns, and wall up a wall, 
and she shall not find her paths.” The hedging up of the way, 
strengthened by the similar figure of the building of a wall to 
cut off the way, denotes her transportation into a situation in 
which she could no longer continue her adultery with the idols. 
The reference is to distress and tribulation (compare ch. v. 15 
’ with Deut. iv. 30, Job iii. 23, xix. 8, Lam. iii. 7), especially 
the distress and anguish of exile, in which, although Israel was 
in the midst of idolatrous nations, and therefare had even more 
outward opportunity to practise idolatry, it learned the worth- 
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lessness of all trust in idols, and their utter inability to help, 
and was thus impelled to reflect and turn to the Lord, who 
smites and heals (ch. vi. 1). 

This thought is carried out still further in ver. 7: “ And 
she will pursue her lovers, and not overtake them; and seck 
them, and not find them: and will say, I will go and return to 
my first husband, for it was better with me then than now.” 
Distress at first increases their zeal in idolatry, but it soon 

. brings them to see that the idols afford no help. The failure 
to reach or find the lovers, who are sought with zeal (riddeph, 
piel in an intensive sense, to pursue eagerly), denotes the failure 
to secure what is sought from them, viz. the anticipated deli- 
verance from the calamity, which the living God has sent as a 
punishment. This sad experience awakens the desire to return 
to the faithful covenant God, and the acknowledgment that 
prosperity and all good things are to be found in vital fellow- 
ship with Him. 

The thought that God will fill the idolatrous nation with 
disgust at its coquetry with strange gods, by taking away all its 
possessions, and thus putting to shame its delusive fancy that the 
possessions which it enjoyed really came from the idols, is still 
further expanded in the second strophe, commencing with the 
eighth verse. Ver. 8. “And she knows not that I have given 
her the corn, and the must, and the oil, and have multiplied silver 
to her, and gold, which they have used for Baal.” Corn, must, 
and oil are specified with the definite article as being the fruits 
of the land, which Israel received from year to year. These 
possessions were the foundation of the nation’s wealth, through 
which gold and silver were multiplied. Ignorance of the fact 
that Jehovah was the giver of these blessings, was a sin. That 
Jehovah had given the land to His people, was impressed upon 
the minds of the people for all time, together with the recol- 
lection of the mighty acts of the Lord, by the manner in which 
Israel had been put in possession of Canaan ; and not only had 
Moses again and again reminded the Israelites most solemnly 
that it was He who gave rain to the land, and multiplied and 
blessed its fruitfulness and its fruits (compare, for example, 
Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, 15), but this was also perpetually called to 
their remembrance by the law concerning the offering of the 
first-fruits at the feasts. The words ‘dsa labba‘al are to be 
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taken as a relative clause without ’asher, though not in the 
sense of “which they have made into Baal,” ¢.e. out of which 
they have made Baal-images (Chald., Rabb., Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others); for even though ? YY occurs in this sense in 
Isa. xliv. 17, the article, which is wanting in Isaiah, and also in 
Gen. xii. 2 and Ex. xxxii. 10, precludes such an explanation 
here, apart from the fact that Aabba‘al cannot stand by itself 
for a statue of Baal. Here ? ny has rather the general mean- 
ing “apply to anything,” just as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 7, where it 
occurs in a perfectly similar train of thought. This use of the 
word may be obtained from the meaning “to prepare for any- 
thing,” whereas the meaning “to offer,” which Gesenius adopts 
(“which they have offered to Baal”), is untenable, since NYY 
simply denotes the preparation of the sacrifice for the altar, 
which is out of the question in the case of silver and gold. 
They had applied their gold and silver to Baal, however, not 
merely by using them for the preparation of idols, but by 
employing them in the maintenance and extension of the wor- 
ship of Baal, or even by regarding them as gifts of Baal, and 
thus confirming themselves in the zealous worship of that god. 
By habba‘al we are not simply to understand the Canaanitish or 
Pheenician Baal in the stricter sense of the word, whose worship 
Jehu had exterminated from Israel, though not entirely, as is 
evident from the allusion to an Asherah in Samaria in the reign 
of Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii. 6); but Baal is a general expression 
for all idols, including the golden calves, which are called other 
gods in 1 Kings xiv. 9, and compared to actual idols. 

Ver. 9. “ Therefore will I take back my corn at its time, and 
my must at its season, and tear away my wool and my flax for 
the covering of her nakedness.” Because Israel had not regarded 
the blessings it received as gifts of its God, and used them for 
His glory, the Lord would take them away from it. ‘AND 3Wwx 
are to be connected, so that 28 has the force of an adverb, 
not however in the sense of simple repetition, as it usually 
does, but with the idea of return, as in Jer. xii. 15, viz. to take 
again = to take back. “ My corn,” etc., is the corn, the must, 
which I have given. “At its time,” i.e. at the time when men ex- 
pect corn, new wine, etc., viz. at the time of harvest, when men 
feel quite sure of receiving or possessing it. If God suddenly 
takes away the gifts then, not only is the loss more painfully 
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felt, but regarded as a punishment far more than when 
they have been prepared beforehand for a bad harvest by the 
failure of the crop. Through the manner in which God takes 
the fruits of the land away from the people, He designs to show 
them that He, and not Baal, is the giver and the taker also. 
The words “to cover her nakedness” are not dependent upon 
‘ndsn, but belong to ‘AWER “DY, and are simply a more concise 
mode of saying, “Such serve, or are meant, to cover her naked- 
ness.” They serve to sharpen the threat, by intimating that if 
God withdraw His gifts, the nation will be left in utter penury 
and ignominious nakedness (‘ervéh, pudendum). 

Ver. 10. “And now will I uncover her shame before her lovers, 
and no one shall tear her out of my hand.” The ar. dey. mp3, 
lit. a withered state, from 53, to be withered or faded, probably 
denotes, as Hengstenberg says, corpus multa stupra passum, and 
is rendered freely in the LXX. by dxa@apoia. “ Before the 
eyes of the lovers,” i.e. not so that they shall be obliged to look 
at it, without being able to avoid it, but so that the woman 
shall become even to them an object of abhorrence, from which 
they will turn away (comp. Nahum iii. 5; Jer. xiii. 26). In 
this concrete form the general truth is expressed, that “ who- 
ever forsakes God for the world, will be put to shame by God 
before the world itself; and that all the more, the nearer it 
stood to Him before” (Hengstenberg). By the addition of the 
words “no one,” etc., all hope is cut off that the threatened 
punishment can be averted (cf. ch. v. 14). 

This punishment is more minutely defined in vers. 11-13, 
in which the figurative drapery is thrown into the background 
by the actual fact. Ver. 11. “ And I make all her joy keep 
holiday (i.e. cease), her feast, and her new moon, and her sabbath, 
and all her festive time.” The feast days and festive times were 
days of joy, in which Israel was to rejoice before the Lord its 
God. To bring into prominence this character of the feasts, 
nvivba, “all her joy,” is placed: first, and the different fes- 
tivals are mentioned afterwards. Chdg stands for the three 
principal festivals of the year, the Passover, Pentecost, and the 
feast of Tabernacles, which had the character of chdg, i.e. of 
feasts of joy par excellence, as being days of commemoration of — 
the great acts of mercy which the Lord performed on behalf 
of His people. Then came the day of the new moon every _ 
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month, and the Sabbath every week. Finally, these feasts are 
all summed up in myiiorda ; for tyid, OMYiD is the general ex- 
pression for all festive seasons and festive days (Lev. xxiii. 2, 4). 
As a parallel, so far as the facts are concerned, comp. Amos 
viii. 10, Jer. vii. 34, and Lam. i. 4, v. 15. 

The Lord will put an end to the festive rejoicing, by taking 
away the fruits of the land, which rejoice man’s heart. Veer. 
12. “And I lay waste her vine and her fig-tree, of which she 
said, They are lovers’ wages to me, which my lovers gave mé; and 
I make them a forest, and the beasts of the field devour them.” 
Vine and fig-tree, the choicest productions of the land of 
Canaan, are mentioned as the representatives of the rich means 
of sustenance with which the Lord had blessed His people (cf. 
1 Kings v. 5; Joel ii. 22, etc.). The devastation of both of 
these denotes the withdrawal of the possessions and enjoyments 
of life (cf. Jer. v.17; Joel i. 7, 12), because Israel regarded 
them as a present from its idols. 72M, softened down from }2N8 - 
(ch. ix. 1), like 7, in Job xli. 18, from ™Y (1 Kings xxii. 
34; cf. Ewald, § 163, h), signifies the wages of prostitution 
(Deut. xxiii. 19). The derivation is disputed and uncertain, 
since the verb 724 cannot be shown to have been used either 
in Hebrew or the other Semitic dialects in the sense of dedit, 
dona porrexit (Ges.), and the word cannot be traced to }2h, to 
extend ; whilst, on the other hand, the verb 73, 72n1 (ch. viii. 
9, 10) is most probably a denominative of 73n&. Consequently, 
Hengstenberg supposes it to be a bad word formed out of the 
question put by the prostitute, %> yan np, and the answer given 
by the man, 3? JAX (Gen. xxxviii. 16, 18), and used in the 
language of the brothel in connection with an evil deed. The 
vineyards and fig-orchards, so carefully hedged about and culti- 
vated, are to be turned into a forest, i.e. to be deprived of their 
hedges and cultivation, so that the wild beasts may be able to 
devour them. The suffixes attached to O'ndY and pnb refer 
to T2NMi {Ba (the vine and fig-tree), and not merely to the fruit. 
Comp. Isa. vii. 23 sqq. and Mic. iii, 12, where a similar figure 
is used to denote the complete devastation of the land. 

In this way will the Lord take away from the people their 
festivals of joy. Ver. 13. “And I visit upon her the days of 
the Baals, to which she burned incense, and adorned herself with 
her ring and her jewels, and went after her lovers; and she hath 
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forgotten me, is the word of Jehovah.” The days of the Baals 
are the sacred days and festive seasons mentioned in ver. 13, 
which Israel ought to have sanctified and kept to the Lord its 
God, but which it celebrated in honour of the Baals, through 
its fall into idolatry. There is no ground for thinking of special 
feast-days dedicated to Baal, in addition to the feasts of Jehovah 
prescribed by the law. Just as Israel had changed Jehovah 
into Baal, so had it also turned the feast-days of Jehovah into 
festive days of the Baals, and on those days had burned incense, 
te. offered sacrifice to the Baals (cf. ch. iv. 13; 2 Kings xvii. 
11). In ver. 8 we find only >y37 mentioned, but here prbya in 
the plural, because Baal was worshipped under different modifi- 
cations, from which B“dlim came to be used in the general 
sense of the various idols of the Canaanites (cf. Judg. ii. 11; 
1 Kings xviii. 18, etc.). In the second hemistich this spiritual 
coquetry with the idols is depicted under the figure of the out- 
ward coquetry of a woman, who resorts to all kinds of outward 
ornaments in order to excite the admiration of her lovers (as in 
Jer. iv. 30 and Ezek. xxiii. 40 sqq.). There is no ground for 
thinking of the wearing of nose-rings and ornaments in honour 
of the idols. The antithesis to this adorning of themselves is 
“forgetting Jehovah,” in which the sin is brought out in its 
true shape. On Mn’ O83, see Delitzsch on Isa. i, 24. 

In ver. 14 the promise is introduced quite as abruptly as in 
ver. 1, that the Lord will lead back the rebellious nation step 
by step to conversion and reunion with Himself, the righteous 
God. In two strophes we have first the promise of their con- 
version (vers. 14-17), and secondly, the assurance of the renewal 
of the covenant mercies (vers. 18-23). Vers. 14, 15. “ There- 
fore, behold, I allure her, and lead her into the desert, and speak 
to her heart. And I give her her vineyards from thence, and the 
valley of Achor (of tribulation) for the door of hope; and she 
answers thither, as in the days of her youth, and as in the day 
when she came up out of the land of Egypt.’ 129, therefore (not 
utique, profecto, but, nevertheless, which lékhén never means), 
is co-ordinate with the /akhén in vers. 6 and-9, and is con- 
nected primarily with the last clause of ver. 13. “Because 
the wife has forgotten God, He calls Himself to her remem- 
brance again, first of all by punishment (vers. 6 and 9); then, 
when this has answered its purpose, and after she has said, I 
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will go and return (ver. 7), by the manifestations of His love” 
(Hengstenberg). That the first clause of ver. 14 does not refer 
to the flight of the people out of Canaan into the desert, for 
the purpose of escaping from their foes, as Hitzig supposes, is 
sufficiently obvious to need no special proof. The alluring of 
the nation into the desert to lead it thence to Canaan, pre- 
supposes that rejection from the inheritance given to it by 
the Lord (viz. Canaan), which Israel had brought upon itself 
through its apostasy. This rejection is represented as an ex- 
_ pulsion from Canaan to Egypt, the land of bondage, out of 
which Jehovah had redeemed it in the olden time. M8, in the 
piel to persuade, to decoy by words; here sensu bono, to allure 
by friendly words. The desert into which the Lord will lead 
His people cannot be any other than the desert of Arabia, 
through which the road from Egypt to Canaan passes. Leading 
into this desert is not a punishment, but a redemption out of 
bondage. The people are not to remain in the desert, but to 
be enticed and led through it to Canaan, the land of vineyards. 
The description is typical throughout. What took place in the 
olden time is to be repeated, in all that is essential, in the time 
to come. Egypt, the Arabian desert, and Canaan are types. 
Egypt is a type of the land of captivity, in which Israel had 
been oppressed in its fathers by the heathen power of the world. 
The Arabian desert, as the intervening stage between Egypt 
and Canaan, is introduced here, in accordance with the import- 
ance which attached to the march of Israel through this desert 
under the guidance of Moses, as a period or state of probation 
and trial, as described in Deut. viii. 2-6, in which the Lord 
humbled His people, training it on the one hand by want and 
privation to the knowledge of its need of help, and on the other 
hand by miraculous deliverance in the time of need (e.g. the 
manna, the stream of water, and the preservation of their 
clothing) to trust to His omnipotence, that He might awaken 
within it a heartfelt love to the fulfilment of His command- 
ments and a faithful attachment to Himself. Canaan, the 
land promised to the fathers as an everlasting possession, with 
its costly productions, is a type of the inheritance bestowed by 
the Lord upon His church, and of blessedness in the enjoy- 
ment of the gifts of the Lord which refresh both body and 
soul, 39 Sy 124, to speak to the heart, as applied to loving, 
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comforting words (Gen. xxxiv. 3, 1. 21, etc.), is not to be 
restricted to the comforting addresses of the prophets, but 
denotes a comforting by action, by manifestations of love, by 
which her grief is mitigated, and the broken heart is healed. 
The same love is shown in the renewed gifts of the possessions 
of which the unfaithful nation had been deprived. In this 
way we obtain a close link of connection for ver. 15. By 
pgp... ‘mn, “I give from thence,” te. from the desert 
onwards, the thought is expressed, that on entering the pro- 
mised land Israel would be put into immediate possession and . 
enjoyment of its rich blessings. Manger has correctly ex- 
plained D8 as meaning “as soon as it shall have left this 
desert,” or better still, “as soon as it shall have reached the 
border.” Its vineyards” are the vineyards which it formerly 
possessed, and which rightfully belonged to the faithful wife, 
though they had been withdrawn from the unfaithful (ver. 12). 
The valley of Achor, which was situated to the north of Gilgal 
and Jericho (see at Josh. vii. 26), is mentioned by the prophet, 
not because of its situation on the border of Palestine, nor on 
account of its fruitfulness, of which nothing is known, but with 
an evident allusion to the occurrence described in Josh. vii., 
from which it obtained its name of ‘Akhor, Troubling. This is 
obvious from the declaration that this valley shall become a 
door of hope. Through the sin of Achan, who took some of 
the spoil of Jericho which had been devoted by the ban to the 
Lord, Israel had fallen under the ban, so that the Lord with- 
drew His help, and the army that marched against Ai was 
defeated. But in answer to the prayer of Joshua and the 
elders, God showed to Joshua not only the cause of the 
calamity which had befallen the whole nation, but the means 
of escaping from the ban and recovering the lost favour of 
God. Through the name Achor this valley became a memo- 
rial, how the Lord restores His favour to the church after the 
expiation of the guilt by the punishment of the transgressor. 
And this divine mode of procedure will be repeated in all its 
essential characteristics. The Lord will make the valley of 
troubling a door of hope, i.e. He will so expiate the sins of His 
church, and cover them with His grace, that the covenant of 
fellowship with Him will no more be rent asunder by them; 
or He will so display His grace to the sinners, that compassion 
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will manifest itself even in wrath, and through judgment and 
mercy the pardoned sinners will be more and more firmly 
and inwardly united to Him. And the church will respond to 
this movement on the part of the love of God, which reveals 
itself in justice and mercy. It will answer to the place, whence 
the Lord comes to meet it with the fulness of His saving 
blessings. 72¥ does not mean “to sing,” but “to answer ;” 
and Mv, pointing back to O80, must not be regarded as equi- 
valent to DY, As the comforting address of the Lord is a 
sermo realis, so the answer of the church is a practical response 
of grateful acknowledgment and acceptance of the manifesta- 
tions of divine love, just as was the case in the days of the 
nation’s youth, ¢.e. in the time when it was led up from Egypt 
to Canaan. Israel then answered the Lord, after its redemp- 
tion from Egypt, by the song of praise and thanksgiving at 
the Red Sea (Ex. xv.), and by its willingness to conclude the 
covenant with the Lord at Sinai, and to keep His command- 
ments (Ex. xxiv.). 

Ver. 16. “And it comes to pass in that day, is the saying of 
Jehovah, thou wilt call, My husband; and thou wilt no more call 
to me, My Baal.” The church will then enter once more into 
the right relation to its God. This thought is expressed thus, 
that the wife will no more call her husband Baal, but husband. 
Ba‘al is not to be taken as an appellative in the sense of master, 
as distinguished from ’tsh, man, 7.e. husband, for baal does not 
mean master or lord, but owner, possessor; and whenever it is 
applied to a husband in an appellative sense, it is used quite 
promiscuously with ’ish (e.g. 2 Sam. xi. 26, Gen. xx. 3). More- 
over, the context in this instance, especially the B“dlim in ver. 
19, decidedly requires that Baal should be taken as a proper 
name. Calling or naming is a designation of the nature or the 
true relation of a person or thing. The church calls God her 
husband, when she stands in the right relation to Him; when 
she acknowledges, reveres, and loves Him, as He has revealed 
Himself, i.e. as the only true God. On the other hand, she 
calls Him Baal, when she places the true God on the level of 
the Baals, either by worshipping other gods along with Jehovah, 
or by obliterating the essential distinction between Jehovah and 
the Baals, confounding together the worship of God and idola- 
trous worship, the Jehovah-religion and heathenism. 
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Ver. 17. “And I put away the names of the Baals out of her 
mouth, and they are no more remembered by their name.” As 
soon as the nation ceases to call Jehovah Baal, the custom of 
taking the names of the Baals into its mouth ceases of itself. 
And when this also is mentioned here as the work of God, the 
thought is thereby expressed, that the abolition of polytheism 
and mixed religion is a work of that diving grace which renews 
the heart, and fills with such abhorrence of the coarser or more 
refined forms of idolatry, that men no longer dare to take the 
names of the idols into their lips. This divine promise rests 
upon the command in Ex. xxiii. 13, “Ye shall make no mention 
of the names of other gods,” and is repeated almost word for 
word in Zech. xiii. 2. 

With the complete abolition of idolatry and false religion, 
the church of the Lord will attain to the enjoyment of undis- 
turbed peace. Ver. 18. “ And I make a covenant for them in 
that day with the beasts of the field, and the fowls of heaven, and 
the moving creatures of the earth: and I break in pieces bow, 
and sword, and battle out of the land, and cause them to dwell 
securely.” God makes a covenant with the beasts, when He 
imposes the obligation upon them to hurt men no more. “ For 
them:” léhem is a dat. comm., for the good of the favoured ones. 
The three classes of beasts that are dangerous to men, are men- 
tioned here, as in Gen. ix. 2. “ Beasts of the field,” as distin- 
guished from the same domestic animals (b*hémdh), are beasts 
that live in freedom in the fields, either wild beasts, or game 
that devours or injures the fruits of the field. By the “ fowls 
of heaven,” we are to understand chiefly the birds of prey. 
Remes does not mean reptiles, but that which is active, the 
smaller animals of the land which move about with velocity. - 
The breaking in pieces of the weapons of war and of battle out 
of the land, is a pregnant expression for the extinction not only 
of the instruments of war, but also of war itself, and their 
extermination from the land. Milchdméh, war, is connected 
with shdbhar per zeugma. This promise rests upon Lev. 
xxvi. 3 sqq., and is still further expanded in Ezek. xxxiv. 25 
sqq. (Compare the parallels in Isa. ii. 4, xi., xxxv. 9, and 
Zech. ix. 10.) 

Ver. 19. “ And I betroth thee to myself for ever; and I 
betroth thee to myself in righteousness, and judgment, and in 
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grace and pity. Ver. 20. And I betroth thee to myself in fuith- 
fulness ; and thou acknowledgest Jehovah.” 7, to betroth 
to one’s self, to woo, is only applied to the wooing of a-maiden, 
not to the restoration of a wife who has been divorced, and is 
generally distinguished from the taking of a wife (Deut. xx. 7). 
ALIS therefore points, as Calvin observes, to an entirely new 
marriage. “It was indeed great grace for the unfaithful wife 
to be taken back again. She might in justice have been put 
away for ever. The only valid ground for divorce was there, 
since she had lived for years in adultery. But the grace of God 
goes further still. The past is not only forgiven, but it is also 
forgotten” (Hengstenberg). The Lord will now make a new 
covenant of marriage with His church, such as is made with a 
spotless virgin. This new and altogether unexpected grace He 
now directly announces to her: “TI betroth thee to myself;” and 
repeats this promise three times in ever fresh terms, expres- 
sive of the indissoluble character of the new relation. This is 
involved in priyd, “ for ever,” whereas the former covenant had 
been broken and dissolved by the wife’s own guilt. In the 
clauses which follow, we have a description of the attributes 
which God would thereby unfold in order to render the cove- 
nant indissoluble. These are, (1) righteousness and judgment; 
(2) grace and compassion ; (3) faithfulness. Tsedeq—=ts‘dagah 
and mishpdt are frequently connected. Tsedeq, “ being right,” 
denotes subjective righteousness as an attribute of God or 
man ; and mishpdt, objective right, whether in its judicial exe- 
cution as judgment, or in its existence in actual fact. God 
betroths His church to Himself in righteousness and judgment, 
not by doing her justice, and faithfully fulfilling the obligations 
which He undertook at the conclusion of the covenant (Heng- 
. stenberg), but by purifying her, through the medium of just 
judgment, from all the unholiness and ungodliness that adhere 
to her still (Isa. i. 27), that He may wipe out everything that 
can injure the covenant on the part of the church But with 
the existing sinfulness of human nature, justice and judgment 
will not suffice to secure the lasting continuance of the cove- 
nant; and therefore God also promises to show mercy and 
compassion. But as even the love and compassion of God have 
their limits, the Lord still further adds, “in faithfulness or con- 
stancy,” and thereby gives the promise that He will no more 
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withdraw His mercy from her. 33083 is also to be understood 
of the faithfulness of God, as in Ps. Ixxxix. 25, not of that of 
man (Hengstenberg). This is required by the parallelism of 
the sentences. In the faithfulness of God the church has a 
certain pledge, that the covenant founded upon righteousness 
and judgment, mercy and compassion, will stand for ever. 
The consequence of this union is, that the church knows 
Jehovah. This knowledge is “real.” “He who knows God 
in this way, cannot fail to love Him, and be faithful to Him” 
(Hengstenberg) ; for out of this covenant there flows uncon- 
querable salvation. 

Vers. 21, 22. “ And it comes to pass in that day, I will hear, 
is the sore: of Jehovah; I will hear heaven, and it hears the 
earth. And the earth will hear the corn, and the new wine, and the 
oil; and they will hear Jezreel (God sows).” God will hear all 
the prayers that ascend to Him from His church (the first 7px 
is to be taken absolutely ; compare the parallel in Isa. lviii. 9), 
and cause all the blessings of heaven and earth to flow down to 
His favoured people. By a prosopopeia, the prophet represents 
the heaven as praying to God, to allow it to give to the earth 
that which is requisite to ensure its fertility ; whereupon the 
heaven fulfils the desires of the earth, and the earth yields its 
produce to the nation.’ In this way the thought is embodied, 
that all things in heaven and on earth depend on God; “so that 
without His bidding not a drop of rain falls from heaven, and 
the earth produces no germ, and consequently all nature would 
at length be barren, unless He gave it fertility by His blessing” 
(Calvin). The promise rests upon Deut. xxviii. 12, and forms 
the antithesis to the threat in Lev. xxvi. 19 and Deut. xxviii. 
23, 24, that God will make the heavens as brass, and the earth 
as iron, to those who despise His name. In the last clause the 
prophecy returns to its starting-point with the words, “ Hear 
Jezreel.” The blessing which flows down from heaven to earth 
flows to Jezreel, the nation which “ God sows.” The name 
Jezreel, which symbolizes the judgment about to burst upon 
the kingdom of Israel, according to the historical signification 


1 As Umbreit observes, “It is as though we heard the exalted har- 
monies of the connected powers of creation, sending forth their notes as 
they are sustained and moved by the eternal key-note of the creative and 
moulding Spirit.” 
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of the name in ch. i. 4, 11, is used here in the primary sense 
of the word, to denote the nation as pardoned and reunited to 
its God. 

This is evident from the explanation given in ver. 23: “ And 
I sow her for myself in the land, and favour Unfavoured, and say 
to Not-my-people, Thou art my people; and tt says to me, My 
God.” yu does not mean “ to strew,” or scatter (not even in 
Zech. x. 9; cf. Koehler on the passage), but simply “ to sow.” 
The feminine suffix to nyt refers, ad sensum, to the wife 
whom God has betrothed to Himself for ever, i.e. to the favoured 
church of Israel, which is now to become a true Jezreel, asa 
rich sowing on the part of God. With this turn in the guid- 
ance of Israel, the ominous names of the other children of the 
prophet’s marriage will also be changed into their opposite, to 
show that mercy and the restoration of vital fellowship with the 
Lord will now take the place of judgment, and of the rejection 
of the idolatrous nation. With regard to the fulfilment of the 
promise, the remarks made upon this point at ch. i. 11 and ii. 1 
(pp. 49, 50), are applicable here, since this section is simply a 
further expansion of the preceding one. 


THE ADULTERESS AND HER FRESH MARRIAGE.—CHAP. III. 


“The significant pair are introduced again, but with a fresh 
application.” In a second symbolical marriage, the prophet 
sets forth the faithful, but for that very reason chastising and 
reforming, love of the Lord to rebellious and adulterous Israel. 
By the command of God he takes a wife, who lives in continued 
adultery, notwithstanding his faithful love, and places her in a 
position in which she is obliged to renounce her lovers, that he 
may thus lead her to return. Vers. 1-3 contain the symbolical 
action ; vers. 4, 5 the explanation, with an announcement of 
the reformation which this proceeding is intended to effect. 

Ver. 1. “And Jehovah said to me, Go again, and love a 
woman beloved of her companion, and committing adultery, as 
Jehovah loveth the children of Israel, and they turn to other gods, 
and love raisin-cakes.” The purely symbolical character of this 
divine command is evident from the nature of the command 
itself, but more especially from the peculiar epithet applied to 
the wife. ‘iy is not to be connected with 198", in opposition to 
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the accents, but belongs to 7, and is placed first for the sake of 
emphasis. Loving the woman, as the carrying out of the divine 
command in ver. 2 clearly shows, is in fact equivalent to taking 
a wife ; and ’éhabh is chosen instead of légach, simply for the 
purpose of indicating at the very outset the nature of the union 
enjoined upon the prophet. The woman is characterized as 
beloved of her companion (friend), and committing adultery. 
3) denotes a friend or companion, with whom one cherishes 
intercourse and fellowship, never a fellow-creature generally, 
but simply the fellow-creature with whom one lives in the 
closest intimacy (Ex. xx. 17, 18, xxii. 25, etc.). The 39 (com- 
panion) of a woman, who loves her, can only be her husband 
or paramour. The word is undoubtedly used in Jer. iii. 1, 20, 
and Song of Sol. v. 16, with reference to a husband, but never 
of a fornicator or adulterous paramour. And the second epithet 
employed here, viz. “ committing adultery,” which forms an 
unmistakeable antithesis to 7 nanKx, requires that it should be 
understood in this instance as signifying a husband; for a 
woman only becomes an adulteress when she is unfaithful to 
her loving husband, and goes with other men, but not when 
she gives up her beloved paramour to live with her husband 
only. If the epithets referred to the love shown by a paramour, 
by which the woman ‘had annulled the marriage, this would 
necessarily have been expressed by the perfect or pluperfect. 
By the participles NINN and NBN2, the love of the companion 
and the adultery of the wife are supposed to be continued and 
contemporaneous with the love which the prophet is to manifest 
towards the woman. This overthrows the assertion made by 
Kurtz, that we have before us a woman who was already 
married at the time when the prophet was commanded to love 
her, as at variance with the grammatical construction, and 
changing the participle into the pluperfect. For, during the 
time that the prophet loved the wife he had taken, the 39 who 
displayed his love to her could only be her husband, ie. the 
prophet himself, towards whom she stood in the closest inti- 
macy, founded upon love, i.e. in the relation of marriage. The 
correctness of this view, that the ¥) is the prophet as husband, 
is put beyond all possibility of doubt by the explanation of the 
divine command which follows. As Jehovah loves the sons of 
Israel, although or whilst they turn to other gods, te. break 
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their marriage with Jehovah; so is the prophet to love the 
woman who commits adultery, or will commit adultery, not- 
withstanding his love, since the adultery could only take place 
when the prophet had shown to the woman the love com- 
manded, i.e. had connected himself with her by marriage. The 
peculiar epithet applied to the woman can only be explained 
from the fact intended to be set forth by the symbolical act 
itself, and, as we have already shown at p. 31, is irrecon- 
cilable with the assumption that the command of God refers to 
a marriage to’ be really and outwardly consummated. The 
words ‘* N33 recal Deut. vii. 8, and 0) D8 OM Deut. xxxi. 
18. The last clause, “and loving grape-cakes,” does not apply 
to the idols, who would be thereby represented either as lovers 
of grape-cakes, or as those to whom grape-cakes were offered 
(Hitzig), but is a continuation of 0°38, indicating the reason 
why Israel turned to other gods. Grape or raisin cakes (on 
"dshishah, see at 2 Sam. vi. 19) are delicacies, figuratively re- 
presenting that idolatrous worship which appeals to the senses, 
and gratifies the carnal impulses and desires. Compare Job 
xx. 12, where sin is figuratively described as food which is 
sweet as new honey in the mouth, but turns into the gall of 
asps in the belly. Loving grape-cakes is equivalent to indulg- 
ing in sensuality. Because Israel loves this, it turns to other 
gods. “The solemn and strict religion of Jehovah is plain but 
wholesome food; whereas idolatry is relaxing food, which is 
only sought after by epicures and men of depraved tastes” 
(Hengstenberg). 

Ver. 2. “ And I acquired her for myself for fifteen pieces of 
silver, and a homer of barley, and a lethech of barley.” 3%, 
with dagesh lene or dirimens (Ewald, § 28, 5), from haréh, to 
dig, to procure by digging, then generally to acquire (see at 
Deut. ii. 6), or obtain by trading (Job vi. 27, xl. 30). Fifteen 
keseph are fifteen shekels of silver; the word shekel being 
frequently omitted in statements as to amount (compare Ges. 
§ 120, 4, Anm. 2). According to Ezek. xlv. 11, the homer 
contained ten baths or ephahs, and a lethech (sjuixopos, LX X.) 
was a half homer. Consequently the prophet gave fifteen 
shekels of silver and fifteen ephahs of barley ; and it is a very 
natural supposition, especially if we refer to 2 Kings vii. 1, 
xvi, 18, that at that time an ephah of barley was worth 
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a shekel, in which case the whole price would just amount to 
the sum for which, according to Ex. xxi. 32, it was possible to 
purchase a slave, and was paid half in money and half in 
barley. The reason for the latter it is impossible to determine 
with certainty. The price generally, for which the prophet 
obtained the wife, was probably intended to indicate the servile 
condition out of which Jehovah purchased Israel to be His 
people; and the circumstance that the prophet gave no more for 
the wife than the amount. at which a slave could be obtained, 
according to Ex. xxi. 32 and Zech. xi. 12, and that this amount 
was not even paid in money, but half of it in barley—a kind of 
food so generally despised throughout antiquity (vile hordeum ; 
see at Num. v. 15)—was intended to depict still more strikingly 
the deeply depressed condition of the woman. The price paid, 
moreover, is not to be regarded as purchase money, for which 
the wife was obtained from her parents ; for it cannot be shown 
that the custom of purchasing a bride from her parents had any 
existence among the Israelites (see my Bibl. Archdologie, ii. 
§ 109, 1). It was rather the marriage present (mohar), which 
a bridegroom gave, not to the parents, but to the bride her- 
self, as soon as her consent had been obtained. If, there- 
fore, the woman was satisfied with fifteen shekels and fifteen 
ephahs of barley, she must have been in a state of very deep 
distress. 

Ver. 3. “ And I said to her, Many days wilt thou sit for me: 
and not act the harlot, and not belong to aman; and thus will I 
also towards thee.” Instead of granting the full conjugal fel- 
lowship of a wife to the woman whom he had acquired for 
himself, the prophet puts her into a state of detention, in which 
she was debarred from intercourse with any man. Sitting is 
equivalent to remaining quiet, and ‘? indicates that this is for 
the husband’s sake, and that he imposes it upon her out of 
affection to her, to reform her and train her up as a faithful 
wife. 2 1, to be or become a man’s, signifies conjugal or 
sexual connection with him. Commentators differ in opinion 
as to whether the prophet himself is included or not. In all 
probability he is not included, as his conduct towards the 
woman is simply indicated in the last clause. The distinction 
between 731 and &N> n°, is that the former signifies intercourse 
with different paramours, the latter conjugal intercourse ; here 
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adulterous intercourse with a single man. The last words, “and 
T also to thee” (towards thee), cannot have any other meaning, 
than that the prophet would act in the same way towards the 
wife as the wife towards every other man, i.e. would have no 
conjugal intercourse with her. The other explanations that 
have been given of these words, in which v‘gam is rendered 
“and yet,” or “and then,” are arbitrary. The parallel is not 
drawn between the prophet and the.wife, but between the 
prophet and the other man; in other words, he does not pro- 
mise that during the period of the wife’s detention he will not 
conclude a marriage with any other woman, but declares that 
he will have no more conjugal intercourse with her than any 
other man. This thought is required by the explanation of the 
figure in ver. 4. For, according to the former interpretation, 
the idea expressed would be this, that the Lord waited with 
patience and long-suffering for the reformation of His former 
nation, and would not plunge it into despair by adopting 
another nation in its place. But there is no hint whatever at 
any such thought as this in vers. 4, 5; and all that is expressed 
is, that He will not only cut off all intercourse on the part of 
His people with idols, but will also suspend, for a very long 
time, His own relation to Israel. 

Ver. 4. “ For the sons of Israel will sit for many days with- 
out a king, and without a prince, and without slain-offering, and 
without monument, and without ephod and teraphim.” The ex- 
planation of the figure is introduced with *2, because it contains 
the ground of the symbolical action. The objects, which are 
to be taken away from the Israelites, form three pairs, although 
only the last two are formally connected together by the omis- 
sion of }'€ before D°B7A, so as to form one pair, whilst the rest 
are simply arranged one after another by the repetition of fx 
before every one. As king and prince go together, so also 
do slain-offering and memorial. King and prince are the 
upholders of civil government; whilst slain-offering and 
memorial represent the nation’s worship and religion. 2%, 
monument, is connected with idolatrous worship. The “ monu- 
ments” were consecrated to Baal (Ex. xxiii. 24), and the erec- 
tion of them was for that reason prohibited even in the law 
(Lev. xxvi.1; Deut. xvi. 22: see at 1 Kings xiv. 23); but they 
were widely spread in the kingdom of Israel (2 Kings iii. 2, x. 
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26-28, xvii. 10), and they were also erected in Judah under 
idolatrous kings (1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xviii. 4, xxiii. 14; 
2 Chron. xiv. 2, xxxi.1). The ephod and teraphim ‘did indeed 
form part of the apparatus of worship, but they are also 
_ specially mentioned as media employed in searching into the 

future. The ephod, the shoulder-dress of the high priest, to 
which the Urim and Thummim were attached, was the medium 
through which Jehovah communicated His revelations to the 
people, and was used for the purpose of asking the will of God 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7); and for the same purpose it was 
imitated in an idolatrous manner (Judg. xvii. 5, xviii. 5). The 
teraphim were Penates, which were worshipped as the givers of 
earthly prosperity, and also as oracular deities who revealed 
future events (see my Bibl. Archdol. § 90). The prophet men- 
tions objects connected with both the worship of Jehovah and 
that of idols, because they were both mixed together in Israel, and 
for the purpose of showing to the people that the Lord would 
take away both the Jehovah-worship and also the worship of 
idols, along with the independent civil government. With the 
removal of the monarchy (see at ch. i. 4), or the dissolution of 
. the kingdom, not only was the Jehovah-worship abolished, but 
an end was also put to the idolatry of the nation, since the 
people discovered the worthlessness of the idols from the fact 
that, when the judgment burst upon them, they could grant no 
deliverance ; and notwithstanding the circumstance that, when 
carried into exile, they were transported into the midst of 
idolaters, the distress and misery into which they were then 
plunged filled them with abhorrence of idolatry (see at ch. 
ii. 7). 

This threat was fulfilled in the history of the ten tribes, 
when they were carried away with the Assyrian captivity, in 
which they continue for the most part to the present day with- 
out a monarchy, without Jehovah-worship, and without a priest- 
hood. For it is evident that by Israel the ten tribes are 
intended, not only from the close connection between this 
prophecy and ch. i., where Israel is expressly distinguished from 
Judah (ch. i. 7), but also from the prospect held out in ver. 5, 
that the sons of Israel will return to David their king, which 
clearly points to the falling away of the ten tribes from the 
house of David. At the same time, as the carrying away of 
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Judah also is presupposed in ch. i. 7, 11, and therefore what is 
' said of Israel is transferred implicite to Judah, we must not 
restrict the threat contained in this verse to the Israel of the 
ten tribes alone, but must also understand it as referring to the 
Babylonian and Roman exile of the Jews, just as in the time of 
king Asa (2 Chron. xv. 2-4). The prophet Azariah predicted 
this to the kingdom of Judah in a manner which furnishes an 
unmistakeable support to Hosea’s prophecy. 

. Ver. 5. “ Afterward will the sons of Israel turn and seek 
Jehovah their God, and David their king, and will go trembling 
to Jehovah and to His goodness at the end of the days.’ This 
section, like the previous one, closes with the announcement of 
the eventual conversion of Israel, which was not indicated in 
the symbolical action which precedes it, but is added to com- 
plete the interpretation of the symbol. Seeking Jehovah their 
God is connected with seeking David their king. For just as 
the falling away of the ten tribes from the royal house of David 
was merely the sequel and effect of their inward apostasy from 
Jehovah, and was openly declared in the setting up of the 
golden calves; the true return to the Lord cannot take place 
without a return to David their king, since God has promised 
the kingdom to David and his seed for ever (2 Sam. vii. 13, 16), 
and therefore David is the only true king of Israel (their king). 
This King David, however, is no other than the Messiah. For 
although David received the promise of the everlasting con- 
tinuance of his government, not with reference to his own 
person, but for his seed, i.e. his family; and on the ground of 
this promise, the whole of the royal house of David is fre- 
quently embraced under the expression “ King David,” so that 
we might imagine that David is introduced here, not as an 
individual, but as signifying the Davidic family ; yet we must 
not understand it on this account as referring to such historical 
representatives of the Davidic government as Zerubbabel, and 
other earthly representatives of the house of David, since the 
return of the Israelites to “‘ their King David” was not to take 
place till ’achdrith hayydmim (the end of the days). For “ the 
end of the days” does not denote the future generally, but 
always the closing future of the kingdom of God, commencing 
with the coming of the Messiah (see at Gen. xlix. 1; Isa. ii. 2), 
Pachad’el Y‘hovéh, to shake or tremble to Jehovah, is a preg- 
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nant expression for “to turn to Jehovah with trembling ;” 
ie. either trembling at the holiness of God, in the conscious- 
ness of their own sinfulness and unworthiness, or else with 
anguish and distress, in the consciousness of their utter help- 
lessness. It is used here in the latter sense, as the two parallels, 
ch. v. 15, “in their affliction they will seek me,” and ch. xi. 11, 
“they shall tremble as a bird,” etc., clearly show. This is also 
required by the following expression, 20-81, which is to be 
understood, according to ch. ii. 7, as denoting the goodness of 
God manifested in His gifts. Affliction will drive them to 
seek the Lord, and His goodness which is inseparable from 
Himself (Hengstenberg). Compare Jer. xxxi. 12, where “ the 
goodness of the Lord” is explained as corn, new wine, oil, lambs, 
and oxen, these being the gifts that come from the goodness of 
the Lord (Zech. ix. 17; Ps. xxvii. 13, xxxi. 20). He who has 
the Lord for his God will want no good thing. 


Il. THE UNGODLINESS OF ISRAEL. ITS PUNISHMENT, AND 
FINAL DELIVERANCE.—Cuap. Iv.-xIv. 


The spiritual adultery of Israel, with its consequences, which 
the prophet has exposed in the first part, and chiefly in a sym- 
bolical mode, is more elaborately detailed here, not only with 
regard to its true nature, viz. the religious apostasy and moral 
depravity which prevailed throughout the ten tribes, but also in 
its inevitable consequences, viz. the destruction of the kingdom 
and rejection of the people; and this is done with a repeated 
side-glance at Judah. To this there is appended a solemn 
appeal to return to the Lord, and a promise that the Lord will 
have compassion upon the penitent, and renew His covenant of 
grace with them. 


I. THE DEPRAVITY OF ISRAEL, AND ITS EXPOSURE TO 
PUNISHMENT.—CHAP. IV.—-VI. 8. 


The first section, in which the prophet demonstrates the 
necessity for judgment, by exposing the sins and follies of 
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Israel, is divided into two parts by the similar openings, “ Hear 
the word of the Lord” in ch. iv. 1, and “ Hear ye this” in 
ch. v. 1. The distinction between the two halves is, that in 
ch. iv. the reproof of their sins passes from Israel as a whole, 
to the sins of the priests in particular; whilst in ch. v. it 
passes from the ruin of the priesthood to the depravity of the 
whole nation, and announces the judgment of devastation upon 
Ephraim, and then closes in ch. vi. 1-3 with a command to 
return to the Lord. The contents of the two chapters, how- 
ever, are so arranged, that it is difficult to divide them into 
strophes. 


The Sins of Israel and the Visitation of God.—Chap. iv. 


Vers. 1-5 form the first strophe, and contain, so to speak, 
the theme and the sum and substance of the whole of the 
following threatening of punishment and judgment. Ver. 1. 
“ Hear the word of Jehovah, ye sons of Israel! for Jehovah 
has a controversy with the inhabitants of the land; for there is 
no truth, and no love, and no knowledge of God in the land.” 
Israel of the ten tribes is here addressed, as ver. 15 clearly 
shows. The Lord has a controversy with it, has to accuse and 
judge it (cf. Mic. vi.2), because truth, love, and the knowledge 
of God have vanished from the land. ’Emeth and chesed are 
frequently associated, not merely as divine attributes, but also 
as human virtues. They are used here in the latter sense, as 
in Prov. iii. 3. “There is no ’emeth, i.e. no truthfulness, either 
in speech or action, no one trusting another any more” (cf. Jer. 
ix. 3, 4). Chesed is not human love generally, but love to 
inferiors, and to those who need help or compassionate love. 
Truth and love are mutually conditions, the one of the other. 
“ Truth cannot be sustained without mercy; and mercy with- 
out truth makes men negligent; so that the one ought to be 
mingled with the other” (Jerome). They both have their roots 
in the knowledge of God, of which they are the fruit (Jer. xxii. 
16; Isa. xi. 9); for the knowledge of God is not merely “ an 
acquaintance with His nature and will” (Hitzig), but know- 
ledge of the love, faithfulness, and compassion of God, resting 
upon the experience of the heart. Such knowledge not only 
produces fear of God, but also love and truthfulness towards 
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brethren (cf. Eph. iv. 32, Col. iii. 12 sqq.). Where this is 
wanting, injustice gains the upper hand. 

_ Ver. 2. “ Swearing, and lying, and murdering, and stealing, 
_ and committing adultery ; they break in, and blood reaches to 
blood.” The enumeration of the prevailing sins and crimes 
commences with injin. absoll., to set forth the acts referred to 
as such with the greater emphasis. ’Aldh, to swear, in combi- 
nation with kichésh, signifies false swearing Ee WwW nick in ch. 
x. 4; compare the similar passage in Jer. vii. 9); "but we must 
not on that account take kichésh as subordinate to ’dléh, or 
_connect them together, so as to form one idea. Swearing refers 
to the breach of the second commandment, stealing to that of 
the eighth; and the infinitives which follow enumerate the sins 
against the fifth, the seventh, and the sixth commandments. 
With pdrdtsa the address passes into the finite tense (Luther 
follows the LX -X. and Vulg., and connects it with what pre- 
cedes; but thisis a mistake). The perfects, pérdisz and ndgé‘w, 
are not preterites, but express a completed act, reaching from 
the past into the present. Pérats to tear, to break, signifies in 
this instance a violent breaking in upon others, for the purpose 
of robbery and murder, “ grassari as D'S, i.e. as murderers 
and robbers” (Hitzig), whereby one bloody deed immediately 
followed another (Ezek. xviii. 10). Ddmim: blood shed with 
violence, a bloody deed, a capital crime. 

These crimes bring the land to ruin. Ver. 3. “ Therefore 
the land mourns, and every dweller therein, of beasts of the field 
and birds of the heaven, wastes away ; and even the fishes of the 
sea perish.” These words affirm not only that the inanimate 
creation suffers in consequence of the sins and crimes of men, 
but that the moral depravity of men causes the physical de- 
struction of all other creatures. As God has given to man the 
dominion over all beasts, and over all the earth, that he may use 
it for the glory of God; so does He punish the wickedness of 
men by pestilences, or by the devastation of the earth. The 
mourning of the earth and the wasting away of the animals 
are the natural result of the want of rain and the great drought 
that ensues, such as was the case in the time of Ahab through- 
out the kingdom of the ten tribes (1 Kings xvii. 18), and 
judging from Amos i. 2, viii. 8, may have occurred repeatedly 
with the continued idolatry of the people. The verbs are not 
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futures, in which case the punishment would be only threat- 
ened, but aorists, expressing what has already happened, and 
will continue still. 2 2wi->2 (every dweller therein) : these 
are not the men, but the animals, as the further definition 
‘m2 shows. 2 is used in the enumeration of the individuals, 
as in Gen. vii. 21, ix. 10. The fishes are mentioned last, and 
introduced with the emphasizing 031, to show that the drought 
would prevail to such an extent, that even lakes and other waters 
would be dried up. 108i, to be collected, to be taken away, to 
disappear or perish, as in Isa. xvi. 10, Ix. 20, Jer. xlviii. 33. 
Notwithstanding the outburst of the divine judgments, the 
people prove themselves to be incorrigible in their sins. Ver. 4." 
“ Only let no man reason, and let no man punish; yet thy people 
are like priest-strivers.” ¥ is to be explained from the tacit 
antithesis, that with such depravity there would be much to 
punish ; but this would be useless. The first clause contains a 
desperate nequitie argumentum. The notion that the second 
ish is to be taken as an object, is decidedly to be rejected, since 
it cannot be defended either from the expression U3 WX in . 
Isa. iii. 5, or by referring to Amos ii. 15, and does not yield any 
meaning at all in harmony with the second half of the verse. 
For there is no need to prove that it does not mean, “ Every 
one who has a priest blames the priest instead of himself when 
any misfortune happens to him,” as Hitzig supposes, since OY 
signifies the nation, and not an individual. ‘2%! is attached 
adversatively, giving the reason for the previous thought in the 
sense of “ since thy people,” or simply “ thy people are surely 
like those who dispute with the priest.” The unusual expres- 
sion, priest-disputers, equivalent to quarrellers with the priest, 
an analogous expression to boundary-movers in ch. v. 10, may — 
be explained, as Luther, and Grotius, and others suppose, from 
the law laid down in Deut. xvii. 12, 13, according to which 
every law-suit was to be ultimately decided by the priest and 
judge as the supreme tribunal, and in which, whoever presumes 
to resist the verdict of this tribunal, is threatened with the 
punishment of death. The meaning is, that the nation re- 
sembled those who are described in the law as rebels against 
the priest (Hengstenberg, Dissertations on Pentateuch, vol. i. 
p- 112, translation). The suffix “thy nation” does not refer 
to the prophet, but to the sons of Israel, the sum total of whom 
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constituted their nation, which is directly addressed in the fol- 
lowing verse. 

Ver. 5. “ And 80 wilt thou stumble by day, and the prophet 
with thee will also stumble by night, and I will destroy thy 
mother.’ Kdshal is not used here with reference to the sin, as 
Simson supposes, but for the punishment, and signifies to fall, 
in the sense of to perish, as in ch. xiv. 2, Isa. xxxi. 3, etc. Di 
is not to-day, or in the day when the punishment shall fall, but 
“by day,” interdiu, on acccount of the antithesis nbd, as in 
Neh. iv. 16. 823, used without an article in the most indefinite 
generality, refers to false prophets—not of Baal, however, but 
of Jehovah as worshipped under the image of a calf—who prac- 
tised prophesying as a trade, and judging from 1 Kings xxii. 6, 
were very numerous in the kingdom of Israel. The declaration 
that the people should fall by day and the prophets by night, 
does not warrant our interpreting the day and night allegori- 
cally, the former as the time when the way of right is visible, 
and the latter as the time when the way is hidden or obscured ; 
but according to the parallelism of the clauses, it is to be under- 
stood as signifying that the people and the prophets would fall 
at all times, by night and by day. ‘ There would be no time 
free from the slaughter, either of individuals in the nation at 
large, or of false prophets” (Rosenmiiller). In the second half 
of the verse, the destruction of the whole nation and kingdom 
is announced (’ém is the whole nation, as in ch. ii. 2, Heb. 4.). 

This thought is carried out still further in the second strophe, 
vers, 6-10. Ver. 6. “ My nation ts destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge ; for thou, the knowledge hast thou rejected, and so do I 
reject thee from being a priest to me. Thou didst forget the 
law of thy God; thy sons will I also forget.” The speaker is 
Jehovah: my nation, that is to say, the nation of Jehovah. 
This nation perishes for lack of the knowledge of God and His 
salvation. Hadda‘ath (the knowledge) with the definite article 
points back to da‘ath Elohim (knowledge of God) in ver. 1. 
This knowledge Israel might have drawn from the law, in 
which God had revealed His counsel and will (Deut. xxx. 15), 
but it would not. It rejected the knowledge and forgot the law 
of its God, and would be rejected and forgotten by God in conse- 
quence. In ’attdh (thou) it is not the priests who are addressed— 
the custodians of the law and promoters of divine knowledge 
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in the nation—but the whole nation of the ten tribes which ad- 
hered to the image-worship set up by Jeroboam, with its illegal 
priesthood (1 Kings xii. 26-33), in spite of all the divine threats 
and judgments, through which one dynasty after another was 
destroyed, and would not desist from this sin of Jeroboam. The 
Lord would therefore reject it from being priest, te. would 
deprive it of the privilege of being a priestly nation (Ex. xix. 6), 
would strip it of its priestly rank, and make it like the heathen. 
According to Olshausen (Heb. Gram. p. 179), the anomalous 
form ¥XDxON is only a copyist’s error for WOXD ; but Ewald 
(§ 247, e) regards it as an Aram@an pausal form. “Thy sons,” 
the children of the national community, regarded as a mother, 
are the individual members of the nation. 

Ver. 7. “ The more they increased, the more they sinned against 
me; their glory will I change into shame.” 0373, “ according 
to their becoming great,” does not refer to the increase of the 
population only (ch. ix. 11), but also to its growing into a 
powerful nation, to the increase of its wealth and prosperity, 
in consequence of which the population multiplied. The pro- 
gressive increase of the greatness of the nation was only 
attended by increasing sin. As the nation attributed to its own 
idols the blessings upon which its prosperity was founded, and 
by which it was promoted (cf. ch. ii. 7), and looked upon them 
as the fruit and reward of its worship, it was strengthened 
in this delusion by increasing prosperity, and more and more 
estranged from the living God. The Lord would therefore 
turn the glory of Ephraim, t.e. its greatness or wealth, into 
shame. 7133 is probably chosen on account of its assonance 
with 0393. For the fact itself, compare ch. ii. 3, 9-11. 

Ver. 8. “ The sin of my people they eat, and after their trans- 
gression do they lift up their soul.” The reproof advances from 
the sin of the whole nation to the sin of the priesthood. For 
it is evident that this is intended, not only from the contents of 
the present verse, but still more from the commencement of 
the next. Chatta’th ‘ammi (the sin of my people) is the sin- 
offering of the people, the flesh of which the priests were com- 
manded to eat, to wipe away the sin of the people (see Lev. vi. ° 
26, and the remarks upon this law at Lev. x. 17). The fulfil- 
ment of this command, however, became a sin on the part of 
the priests, from the fact that they directed their soul, z.e. their 
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longing desire, to the transgression of the people; in other 
words, that they wished the sins of the people to be increased, 
in order that they might receive a good supply of sacrificial meat 
toeat. The prophet evidently uses the word chatt@ th, which 
signifies both sin and sin-offering, in a double sense, and intends 
to designate the eating of the flesh of the sin-offering as eating 
or swallowing the sin of the people. 8 wei Nb2, to lift up or 
direct the soul after anything, i.¢. to cherish a longing for it, as in 
Deut. xxiv. 15, etc. The singular suffix attached to naphsho (his 
soul) is to be taken distributively : “(they) every one his soul.”* 

Ver. 9. “ Therefore it will happen as to the people so to the 
priest; and I will visit his ways upon him, and I repay to him 
his doing.” Since the priests had abused their office for the 
purpose of filling their own bellies, they would perish along 
with the nation. The suffixes in the last clauses refer to the 
priest, although the retribution threatened would fall upon the 
people also, since it would happen to the priest as to the people. 
This explains the fact that in ver. 10 the first clause still applies 
tothe priest ; whereas in the second clause the prophecy once 
more embraces the entire nation. 

Ver. 10. “ They will eat, and not be satisfied ; they commit 
whoredom, and do not increase: for they have left off taking heed 
,to Jehovah.” The first clause, which still refers to the priests 
on account of the evident retrospect in 3/28) to 3°38" in ver. 8, 
is taken from the threat in Lev. xxvi.16. The following word 
hiznaz, to practise whoredom (with the meaning of the kal 
intensified as in ver. 18, not to seduce to whoredom), refers to 
the whole nation, and is to be taken in its literal sense, as the 
antithesis *¥55' N? requires. Pérats, to spread out, to increase 
in number, as in Ex. i. 12 and Gen. xxviii. 14. In the last 
clause "b¥” belongs to Jehovah: they have given up keeping 
Jehovah, i.e. giving heed to Him (cf. Zech. xi. 11). This 
applies to the priests as well as to the people. Therefore God 
withdraws His blessing from both, so that those who eat are 
not satisfied, and those who commit whoredom do not increase. 

The allusion to whoredom leads to the description of the 


1I¢ is evident from this verse, that the sacrificial worship was maintained 
in the kingdom of Israel according to the ritual of the Mosaic law, and 
that the Israelitish priests were still in possession of the rights conferred by 
the Pentateuch upon Levitical priests, 
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idolatrous conduct of the people in the third strophe, vers. 
11-14, which is introduced with a general sentence. Ver. 11. 
“6 Whoring and wine and new wine take away the heart (the under- 
standing”). Z°nath is licentiousness in the literal sense of the 
word, which is always connected with debauchery. What is 
true of this, namely, that it weakens the mental power, shows 
itself in the folly of idolatry into which the nation has fallen. 
Ver. 12. “ My nation asks its wood, and its stick prophesies to it: 
for a spirit of whoredom has seduced, and they go away whoring 
from under their God.” ‘3a ONY is formed after Tin buy, to 
ask for a divine revelation of the idols made of wood (Jer. x. 3; 
Hab. ii. 19), namely, the teraphim (cf. ch. iii. 4, and Ezek. 
xxi. 26). This reproof is strengthened by the antithesis my 
nation, t.e. the nation of Jehovah, the living God, and tts wood, 
the wood made into idols by the people. The next clause, 
“ and its stick is showing it,” sc. future events (Aiggid as in Isa. 
xli, 22, 23, etc.), is supposed by Cyril of Alexandria to refer to 
the practice of rhabdomancy, which he calls an invention of the 
Chaldzans, and describes as consisting in this, that two rods 
were held upright, and then allowed to fall while forms of incan- 
tation were being uttered ; and the oracle was inferred from the 
way in which they fell, whether forwards or backwards, to the 
right or to the left. ‘The course pursued was probably similar 
to that connected with the use of the wishing rods.! The 
people do this because a spirit of whoredom has besotted them. 

By radch 2‘ninim the whoredom is represented as a de- 
moniacal power, which has seized upon the nation. Z‘niinim 
probably includes both carnal and spiritual whoredom, since 
idolatry, especially the Asherah-worship, was connected with 
gross licentiousness. The missing object to YN] may easily 
be supplied from the context, ‘0X NNRD M21, which differs from 
“IHND 72 (ch. i. 2), signifies “to whore away from under God,” 
i.e. 80 as to withdraw from subjection to God. 

This whoredom is still further explained in the next verse. 
Ver. 13. “ They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and 
upon the hills they burn incense, under oak and poplar and 


1 According to Herod. iv. 67, this kind of soothsaying was very common 
among the Scythians (see at Ezek. xxi. 26). Another description of rhab- 
domancy is described by Abarbanel, according to Maimonides and Moses 
Mikkotz: cf. Marck and Rosenmiiller on this passage. 
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terebinth, for their shadow is good; therefore your daughters 
commit whoredom, and your daughters-in-law commit adultery.” 
Mountain-tops and hills were favourite places for idolatrous 
worship ; because men thought, that there they were nearer to 
heaven and to the deity (see at Deut. xii. 2). From a compari- 
son of these and other passages, e.g. Jer. ii. 20 and iii. 6, it is 
evident that the following words, “under oak,” etc., are not to 
be understood as signifying that trees standing by themselves 
upon mountains and hills were selected as places for idolatrous 
worship ; but that, in addition to mountains and hills, green 
shady trees in the plains and valleys were also chosen for this 
purpose. By the enumeration of the oak, the poplar (libhneh, 
the white poplar according to the Sept. in loc. and the Vulg. at 
Gen. xxxvii. 30, or the storax-tree, as the LXX. render it at 
Gen. xxxvii. 30), and the terebinth, the frequent expression 
“under every green tree” (Deut. xii. 2, 1 Kings xiv. 23, Jer. 
ii. 20, iii. 6) is individualized. Such trees were selected because 
they gave a good shade, and in the burning lands of the East 
a shady place fills the mind with sacred awe. py, therefore, 
on that account, i.e. not because the shadow of the trees invites 
to it, but because the places for idolatrous worship erected on 
every hand presented an opportunity for it; therefore the 
daughters and daughters-in-law carried on prostitution there. 
The worship of the Canaanitish and Babylonian goddess of 
nature was associated with prostitution, and with the giving up 
of young girls and women (compare Movers, Phdnizier, i. pp. 
583, 595 sqq.). 

Ver. 14. “I will not visit it upon your daughters that they 
commit whoredom, nor upon your daughters-in-law that they 
commit adultery ; for they themselves go aside with harlots, and 
with holy maidens do they sacrifice: and the nation that does not 
see ig ruined.” God would not punish the daughters and 
daughters-in-law for their whoredom, because the elder ones 
did still worse. “So great was the number of fornications, 
that all punishment ceased, in despair of any amendment” 
(Jerome). With 07°2 God turns away from the reckless 
nation, as unworthy of being further addressed or exhorted, in 
righteous indignation at such presumptuous sinning, and pro- 
ceeds to speak about it in the third person: for “they (the 
fathers and husbands, not ‘ the priests, as Simson supposes, 
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since there is no allusion to them here) go,” etc. ‘TB, piel in 
an intransitive sense, to separate one’s self, to go aside for the 
purpose of being alone with the harlots. Sacrificing with the 
¢‘déshoth, i.e. with prostitutes, or Hetairai (see at Gen. xxxviil. 
14), may have taken its rise in the prevailing custom, viz. that 
fathers of families came with their wives to offer yearly sacri- 
fices, and the wives shared in the sacrificial meals (1 Sam. i. 
3 sqq.). Coming to the altar with Hetairai instead of their 
own wives, was the climax of shameless licentiousness. A 
nation that had sunk so low and had lost all perception must 


perish. bad =|): to throw to the earth; or in the niphal, to 


cast headlong into destruction (Prov. x. 8, 10). 

A different turn is now given to the prophecy, viz. that if 
Israel would not desist from idolatry, Judah ought to beware 
of participating in the guilt of Israel; and with this the fourth 
strophe (vers. 15-19) is introduced, containing the announce- 
ment of the inevitable destruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. Ver. 15. “If thou commit whoredom, O Israel, let not. 
Judah offend! Come ye not to Gilgal, go not up to Bethaven, 
and swear ye not by the life of Jehovah.” BW, to render one’s 
self guilty by participating in the whoredom, 2.e. the idolatry, of 
Israel. This was done by making pilgrimages to the places of 
idolatrous worship in that kingdom, viz. to Gilgal, t.e. not the 
Gilgal in the valley of the Jordan, but the northern Gilgal 
upon the mountains, which has been preserved in the village of 
Jiljilia to the south-west of Silo (Seilun; see at Deut. xi. 30 
and Josh. viii. 35). In the time of Elijah and Elisha it was the 
seat of a school of the prophets (2 Kings ii. 1, iv. 38); but it 
was afterwards chosen as the seat of one form of idolatrous 
worship, the origin and nature of which are unknown (compare 
ch. ix. 15, xii. 12; Amos iv. 4, v. 5). Bethaven is not the place 
of that name mentioned in Josh. vii. 2, which was situated to 
the south-east of Bethel; but, as Amos iv. 4 and v. 5 clearly 
show, a name which Hosea adopted from Amos v. 5 for Bethel 
(the present Beitin), to show that Bethel, the house of God, had 
become Bethaven, a house of idols, through the setting up of the 
golden calf there (1 Kings xii. 29). Swearing by the name of 
Jehovah was commanded in the law (Deut. vi. 13, x. 20; com- 
pare Jer. iv. 2); but this oath was to have its roots in the fear 
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of Jehovah, to be simply an emanation of His worship. The 
worshippers of idols, therefore, were not to take it into their 
mouths. The command not to swear by the life of Jehovah is 
connected with the previous warnings. Going to Gilgal to 
worship idols, and swearing by Jehovah, cannot go together. 
The confession of Jehovah in the mouth of an idolater is hypo- 
crisy, pretended piety, which is more dangerous than open 
ungodliness, because it lulls the conscience to sleep. 

The reason for this warning is given in vers. 16 8qq,, viz. 
the punishment which will fall upon Israel. Ver. 16. “ For 
Israel has become refractory like a refractory cow; now will 
Jehovah feed them like a lamb in a wide field.” 77iD, unmanage- 
able, refractory (Deut. xxi. 18, cf. Zech. vii. 11). As Israel 
would not submit to the yoke of the divine law, it should have 
what it desired. God would feed it like a lamb, which being 
in a wide field becomes the prey of wolves and wild beasts, i.e. 
He would give it up to the freedom of banishment and disper- 
sion among the nations. 

Ver. 17. “ Ephraim is joined to idols, let it alone”? “WIN 
o'ax¥y, bound up with idols, so that it cannot give them up. 
Ephraim, the most powerful of the ten tribes, is frequently 
used in the loftier style of the prophets for Israel of the ten 
tribes. 19°39, as in 2 Sam. xvi. 11, 2 Kings xxiii. 18, let him 
do as he likes, or remain as he is. Every attempt to bring the 
nation away from its idolatry is vain. The expression hannach-lo 
does not necessitate the assumption, however, that these words 
of Jehovah are addressed to the prophets. They are taken from 
the language of ordinary life, and simply mean: it may con- 
tinue in its idolatry, the punishment will not long be delayed. 

Ver. 18. “ Their drinking has degenerated; whoring they have 
committed whoredom; thetr shields have loved, loved shame. Ver. 
19. The wind has wrapt it up in its wings, so that they are put 
to shame because of their sacrifices.” 0D from 13D, to fall off, 
degenerate, as in Jer. ii. 21. 82D is probably strong, intoxi- 
cating wine (cf. Isa. i. 22; Nah. i. 10); here it signifies the 
effect of this wine, viz. intoxication. Others take sdr in the 
usual sense of departing, after 1 Sam. i. 14, and understand 
the sentence conditionally: “when their intoxication is gone, 
they commit whoredom.” But Hitzig has very properly 
objected to this, that it is intoxication which leads to licentious- 
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ness, and not temperance. Moreover, the strengthening of 
hizna by the injin. abs. is not in harmony with this explanation. 
The hiphil hiznaéh is used in an emphatic sense, as in ver. 10. 
The meaning of the last half of the verse is also a disputed 
point, more especially on account of the word 13, which only 
occurs here, and which can only be the imperative of 37 (33 
for 337), or a contraction of 327%. All other explanations are 
arbitrary. But we are precluded from taking the word as an 
imperative by fP, which altogether confuses the sense, if we 
adopt the rendering “ their shields love ‘Give ye’—shame.” 
We therefore prefer taking 33) as a contraction of 3378, and 
333 1378 as a construction resembling the pealal form, in which 
the latter part of the fully formed verb is repeated, with the 
verbal person as an independent form (Ewald, § 120), viz. 
“their shields loved, loved shame,” which yields a perfectly 
suitable thought. The princes are figuratively represented as 
shields, as in Ps. xlvii. 10, as the supporters and protectors of 
the state. They love shame, inasmuch as they love the sin 
which brings shame. This shame will inevitably burst upon the 
kingdom. The tempest has already seized upon the people, or 
wrapt them up with its wings (cf. Ps. xviii. 11, civ. 3), and will 
carry them away (Isa. lvii. 13). ¥, literally to bind together, 
hence to lay hold of, wrap up. Radch, the wind, or tempest, is 
a figurative term denoting destruction, like 0%? 1 in ch. xiii. 
15 and Ezek. v. 3, 4. "Nis refers to Ephraim represented as a 
woman, like the suffix attached to 722 in ver. 18. onin3t w=, 
to be put to shame on account of their sacrifices, i.e. to be 
deceived i in their confidence in their idols (4dsh with min as in 
ch. x. 6, Jer. ii. 36, xii. 13, etc.), or to discover that the sacri- 
fices which they offered to Jehovah, whilst their heart was 
attached to the idols, did not save fon ruin. The plural for- 
mation Nin3t for O° only occurs here, but it has many analo- 
gies in its favour, and does not warrant our altering the reading 
into Oninam, after the Sept. év rav Ovovactnpiwv, as Hitzig 
proposes ; whilst the inadmissibility of this proposal is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the fact that there is nothing to justify 
the omission of the indispensable ?, and the cases which Hitzig 
cites as instances in which min is omitted (viz. Zech. xiv. 10, 
Ps, Ixviii. 14, and Deut. xxiii. m) are based upon a false inter- 
pretation. 
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The Judgment.—Chap. v.-vi. 3. 


With the words “ Hear ye this,” the reproof of the sins of 
Israel makes a new start, and is specially addressed to the 
priests and the king’s house, i.e. the king and his court, to 
announce to the leaders of the nation the punishment that will 
follow their apostasy from God and their idolatry, by which 
they have plunged the people and kingdom headlong into 
destruction. Vers. 1-5 form the first strophe. Ver. 1. “ Hear 
ye this, ye priests ; and give heed thereto, O house of Israel; and 
observe it, O house of the king! for the judgment applies to you; 
jor ye have become a snare at Mizpah, and a net spread upon 
Tabor.” By the word “ this,” which points back to ver. 4, the 
prophecy that follows is attached to the preceding one. Beside 
the priests and the king’s house, «.e. the royal family, in which 
the counsellors and adjutants surrounding the king are pro- 
bably included, the house of Israel, that is to say, the people of 
the ten tribes regarded as a family, is summoned to hear, 
because what was about to be announced applied to the people 
and kingdom as a whole. There is nothing to warrant our 
understanding by the “house of Israel,” the heads of the 
nation or elders. Ldakhem hammishpét does not mean, It rests 
with you to know or to defend the right; nor, “ Ye ought to 
hear the reproof,” as Hitzig explains it, for mishpdt in this 
connection signifies neither “ the maintenance of justice” nor 
“a reproof,” but the judgment about to be executed by God, 
To xpiva (LXX.). The thought is this, The judgment will 
fall upon you; and lékhem refers chiefly to the priests and the 
king’s house, as the explanatory clause which follows clearly 
shows. It is impossible to determine with certainty what king’s 
house is intended. Probably that of Zechariah or Menahem; 
possibly both, since Hosea prophesied in both reigns, and 
merely gives the quintessence of his prophetical addresses in 
his book. . Going to Asshur refers rather to Menahem than to 
Zechariah (comp. 2 Kings xv. 19, 20). In the figures em- 
ployed, the bird-trap (pach) and the net spread for catching 
birds, it can only be the rulers of the nation who are repre- 
sented as a trap and net, and the birds must denote the people 
generally who are enticed into the net of destruction and 
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caught (cf. ch. ix. 8).! Mizpah, as a parallel to Tabor, can only 
be the lofty Mizpah of Gilead (Judg. x. 17, xi. 29) or Ramah- 
Mizpah, which probably stood upon the site of the modern 
es-Salt (see at Deut. iv. 43); so that, whilst Tabor represents 
the land on this side of the Jordan, Mizpah, which resembled 
it in situation, is chosen to represent the land to the east of the 
river.’ Both places were probably noted as peculiarly adapted 
for bird-catching, since Tabor is still thickly wooded. The 
supposition that they had been used as places of sacrifice in 
connection with idolatrous worship, cannot be inferred from 
the verse before us, nor is it rendered probable by other 
passages. 

This accusation is still further vindicated in vers. 2 sqq., 
by a fuller exposure of the moral corruption of the nation. 
Ver. 2. “ And excesses they have spread out deeply; but Iam 
a chastisement to them all.’ The meaning of the first half 
of the verse, which is very difficult, and has been very dif- 
ferently interpreted by both ancient and modern expositors, 
has been brought out best by Delitzsch (Com. on Ps. ci. 3), 
who renders it, “they understand from the very foundation 
how to spread out transgressions.” For the word D°DY the 
meaning transgressions is well established by the use of D°DD in 
Ps. ci. 3, where Hengstenberg, Hupfeld, and Delitzsch all 
agree that this is the proper rendering (see Ewald’s philological 
defence of it at § 146, e). In the psalm referred to, however, 
the expression D°DD 7YY also shows that shachatdh is the inf. 
piel, and sétim the accusative of the object. And it follows 
from this that shachatdh neither means to slaughter or slaughter 
sacrifices, nor can be used for mnnw in the sense of acting 
injuriously, but that it is to be interpreted according to the 
shdéchuth in 1 Kings x. 16, 17, in the sense of stretching, 
stretching out; so that there is no necessity to take pnw in the 

1 Jerome has given a very good explanation of the figure: “‘I have 
appointed you as watchmen among the people, and set you in the highest 
place of honour, that ye might govern the erring people; but ye have 
become a trap, and are to be called sportsmen rather than watchmen.” 

2 As Tabor, for instance, rises up as a solitary conical hill (see at Judg. 
iv. 6), 80 es-Salt is built about the sides of a round steep hill, which rises 
up in a narrow rocky valley, and upon the summit of which there stands 
a strong fortification (see Seetzen in Burckhardt’s Reisen in Syrien, Pp 
1061). 
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sense of nov, as Delitzsch does, though the use of moby for nowy 
in ch. x. 9 may no doubt be adduced in its support. O°D%, from 
nov (to turn aside, Num. v. 12, 19), are literally digressions or 
excesses, answering to the hizndh in ver. 3, the leading sin of 
Israel. “They have deepened to stretch out excesses,” i.e. 
they have gone to great lengths, or are deeply sunken in ex- 
cesses,—a thought quite in harmony with the context, to which 
the threat is appended. “I (Jehovah) am a chastisement to 
them all, to the rulers as well as to the people;” te. I will 
punish them all (cf. ver. 12), because their idolatrous conduct 
is well known te me. The way is thus prepared for the two 
following verses. 

Ver. 3. “I know Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me : 
for now, O Ephraim, thou hast committed whoredom ; Israel has 
defiled itself. Ver. 4. Their works do not allow to return to 
their God, for the spirit of whoredom is in them, and they know 
not Jehovah.” By FY, the whoredom of Ephraim is designated 
as in fact. lying before them, and therefore undeniable; but 
not, as Hitzig supposes, an act which has taken place once for 
all, viz. the choice of a king, by which the severance of the 
kingdoms and the previous idolatry had been sanctioned afresh. 
xpb), defiled by whoredom, i.e. idolatry. Their works do not 
allow them to return to their God, because the works are merely 
an emanation of the character and state of the heart, and in 
their hearts the demon of whoredom has its seat (cf. ch. iv. 12), 
and the knowledge of the Lord is wanting; that is to say, the 
demoniacal power of idolatry has taken complete possession of 
the heart, and stifled the knowledge of the true God. The 
rendering, “they do not direct their actions to this,” is incorrect, — 
and cannot be sustained by an appeal to the use of 3 yn in 
Judg. xv. 1 and 1 Sam. xxiv. 8 sqq., or to Judg. iii. 28. 

Ver. 5. “ And the pride of Ephraim will testify against its 
face, and Israel and Ephraim will stumble in their guilt ; Judah 
has also stumbled with them.” As the meaning “to answer,” to 
bear witness against a person, is well established in the case of 
2 my (cf. Num. xxxv. 30, Deut. xix. 18, and Isa. iii. 9), and 
Dp mY also occurs in Job xvi. 8 in this sense, we must 
retain the same meaning here, as Jerome and others have done. 
And there is the more reason for this, because the explanation 
based upon the LXX.,'xal rarewwOjceras 4 bBpis, “the 
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haughtiness of Israel will be humbled,” can hardly be recon- 
ciled with 1253. “The pride of Israel,” moreover, is not the 
haughtiness of Israel, but that of which Israel is proud, or 
rather the glory of Israel. We might understand by this the 
flourishing condition of the kingdom, after Amos vi. 8; but it 
would be only by its decay that this would bear witness against 
~ the sin of Israel, so that “the glory of Israel” would stand for 
“the decay of that glory,” which would be extremely impro- 
bable. We must therefore explain “the glory of Israel” here 
and in ch. vii. 10 in accordance with Amos viii. 7, i.e. we must 
understand it as referring to Jehovah, who is Israel’s eminence 
and glory; in which case we obtain the following very appro- 
priate thought: They know not Jehovah, they do not concern 
themselves about Him; therefore He Himself will bear witness 
by judgments, by the destruction of their false glory (cf. ch. 
ii, 10-14), against the face of Israel, i.e. bear witness to their 
face. This thought occurs without ambiguity in ch. vii. 10. 
Israel will stumble in its sin, ¢.e. will fall and perish (as in ch. 
iv. 5). Judah also falls with Israel, because it has participated 
in Israel’s sin (ch. iv. 15). 

Israel, moreover, will not be able to avert the threatening 
judgment by sacrifices. Jehovah will withdraw from the faith- 
less generation, and visit it with His judgments. This is the 
train of thought in the next strophe (vers. 6-10). Ver. 6. 
“ They will go with their sheep and their oxen to seek Jehovah, 
and will not find Him: He has withdrawn Himself from them. 
Ver. 7. They acted treacherously against Jehovah, for they have 
born strange children: now will the new moon devour them with 
their fields.” The offering of sacrifices will be no help to them, 
because God has withdrawn Himself from them, and does not 
hear their prayers ; for God has no pleasure in sacrifices which 
are offered in an impenitent state of mind (cf. ch. vi. 6; Isa. i. 
11 sqq.; Jer. vii. 21 sqq.; Ps. xl. 7, 1. 8 sqq.). The reason for 
this is given in ver. 7. Bégad, to act faithlessly, which is 
frequently applied to the infidelity of a wife towards her hus- 
band (eg. Jer. iii. 20; Mal. ii. 14; cf. Ex. xxi. 8), points to the 
conjugal relation in which Israel stood to Jehovah. Hence the 
figure which follows. ‘ Strange children” are such as do not 
belong to the home (Deut. xxv. 5), i.e. such as have not sprung 
from the conjugal union. In actual fact, the expression is 
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equivalent to 0°33? ‘23 in ch. i. 2, ii. 4, though zér does not 
expressly mean “adulterous.” Israel ought to have begot- 
ten children of God in the maintenance of the covenant 
with the Lord; but in its apostasy from God it had begotten 
an adulterous generation, children whom the Lord could not 
acknowledge as His own. “ The new moon will devour them,” 
viz. those who act so faithlessly. The meaning is not, “ they 
will be destroyed on the next new moon ;” but the new moon, 
as the festal season, on which sacrifices were offered (1 Sam. 
xx. 6, 29; Isa. i. 18, 14), stands here for the sacrifices them- 
selves that were offered upon it. The meaning is this: your 
sacrificial feast, your hypocritical worship, so far from bringing 
you salvation, will rather prove your ruin. Open are not 
sacrificial portions, but the hereditary portions of Israel, the 
portions of land that fell to the different families and house- 
holds, and from the produce of which they offered sacrifices to 
the Lord.t 

The prophet sees in spirit the judgment already falling upon 
the rebellious nation, and therefore adddresses the following 
appeal to the people. Ver. 8. “ Blow ye the horn at Gibeah, the 
trumpet at Ramah! Raise the cry at Bethaven, Behind thee, 
Benjamin !” The blowing of the shdphdr, a far-sounding horn, 
or of the trumpet” (chdtsots’réh), was a signal by which the 
invasion of foes (ch. viii. 1; Jer. iv. 5, vi. 1) and other cala- 
mities (Joel. ii. 1, cf. Amos iii. 6) were announced, to give the 
inhabitants warning of the danger that threatened them. The 
words therefore imply that foes had invaded the land. Gibeah 
(of Saul; see at Josh. xviii. 28) and Ramah (of Samuel; see 
at Josh. xviii. 25) were two elevated places on the northern 
boundary of the tribe of Benjamin, which were well adapted 
for signals, on account of their lofty situation. The intro- 
duction of these particular towns, which did not belong to the 
tribe of Israel, but to that of Judah, is intended to intimate that 
the enemy has already conquered the kingdom of the ten tribes, 


1 It is very evident from this verse, that the feasts and the worship 
prescribed in the Mosaic law were observed in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, at the places of worship in Bethel and Dan. 

3 “The sophar was a shepherd's horn, and was made of a carved horn ; 
the tuba (chdtsdts'rah) was made of brass or silver, and sounded either in 
the time of war or at festivals.”—JEROME. 
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and has advanced to the border of that of Judah. 305, to make 
a noise, is to be understood here as relating to the alarm given 
by the war-signals already mentioned, as in Joel ii. 1, cf. Num. 
x. 9. Bethaven is Bethel (Beitin), as in ch. iv. 15, the seat of 
the idolatrous worship of the calves; and 13 is to be taken in 
the sense of 123 (according to Ges. § 118, 1). The difficult 
words, “ behind thee, Benjamin,” cannot indicate the situation 
or attitude of Benjamin,.in relation to Bethel or the kingdom 
of Israel, or show that “ the invasion is to be expected to start 
from Benjamin,” as Simson supposes. For the latter is no 
more appropriate in this train of thought than a merely geo- 
graphical or historical notice. The words are taken from the 
ancient war-song of Deborah (Judg. v. 14), but in a different 
sense from that in which they are used there. There they 
mean that Benjamin marched behind Ephraim, or joined it in 
attacking the foe; here, on the contrary, they mean that the 
foe is coming behind Benjamin—that the judgment announced 
has already broken out in the rear of Benjamin. There is no 
necessity to supply “ the enemy rises” behind thee, O Benjamin, 
as Jerome proposes, or “ the sword rages,” as Hitzig suggests ; 
but what comes behind Benjamin is implied in the words, “ Blow 
ye the horn,” etc. What these signals announce is coming 
after Benjamin ; there is no necessity, therefore, to supply any- 
thing more than “ it is,” or “it comes.” The prophet, for 
example, not only announces in ver. 8 that enemies will invade 
Israel, but that the hosts by which God will punish His rebellious 
people have already overflowed the kingdom of Israel, and are 
now standing upon the border of Judah, to punish this kingdom 
also for its sins. This is evident from vers. 9, 10, which con- 
tain the practical explanation of ver. 8. 

Ver. 9. “ Ephraim will become a desert in the day of punish- 
ment: over the tribes of Israel have I proclaimed that which 
lasts. Ver. 10. The princes of Judah have become like boun- 
dary-movers ; upon them I pour out my wrath like water.” The 
kingdom of Israel will entirely succumb to the punishment. It 
will become a desert—will be laid waste not only for a time, but 
permanently. The punishment with which it is threatened will 
be 73982. This word is to be interpreted as in Deut. xxviii. 59, 
- where it is applied to lasting plagues, with which God will 
chastise the obstinate apostasy of His people. By the perfect 
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‘nytin, what is here proclaimed is represented as a completed 
event, which will not be altered. B'shibht2, not in or among the 
tribes, but according to 2 73Y, in ver. 5, against or over the tribes 
(Hitzig). Judah also will not escape the punishment of its sins. 
‘The unusual expression massigé g‘bhul is formed after, and to 
be explained from Deut. xix. 14, “ Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour’s landmark ;” or xxvii. 17, “ Cursed be he that 
removeth his neighbour's landmark.” The princes of Judah 
have become boundary-removers, not by hostile invasions of the 
kingdom of Israel (Simson); for the boundary-line between 
Israel and Judah was not so appointed by God, that a violation 
of it on the part of the princes of Judah could be reckoned a 
grievous crime, but by removing the boundaries of right which 
had been determined by God, viz. according to ch. iv. 15, by 
participating in the guilt of Ephraim, i.e. by idolatry, and there- 
fore by the fact that they had removed the boundary between 
Jehovah and Baal, that is to say, between the one true God and 
idols. ‘If he who removes his neighbour's boundary is cursed, 
how much more he who removes the border of his God!” 
(Hengstenberg.) Upon such men the wrath of God would fall 
in its fullest measure. 0°93, like a stream of water, so plenti- 
fully. For the figure, compare Ps. Ixix. 25, Ixxix. 6, Jer. x. 25. 
Severe judgments are thus announced to Judah, viz. those of 
which the Assyrians under Tiglath-pileser and Sennacherib 
were the instruments; but no ruin or lasting devastation is pre- 
dicted, as was the case with the kingdom of Israel, which was 
destroyed by the Assyrians. 

From these judgments Israel and Judah will not be set 
free, until in their distress they seek their God. This thought 
is expanded in the next strophe (vers. 11-15). Ver. 11. 
“ Ephraim is oppressed, broken in pieces by the judgment ; for it 
has wished, has gone according to statute.” By the participles 
‘dshig and rdtsuts, the calamity is represented as a lasting con- 
dition, which the prophet saw in the spirit as having already 
begun. The two words are connected together even in Deut. 
xxviii. 33, to indicate the complete subjection of Israel to the 
power and oppression of its foes, as a punishment for falling 
away from the Lord. Rtsats mishpdt does not mean “ of 
broken right,” or “injured in its right” (Ewald and Hitzig), 
but “broken in pieces by the judgment” (of God), with a gent- 
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tivum efficientis, like mukkeh Elohim in Isa. liii. 4. For it 
liked to walk according to statute. For “IS 727 compare 
Jer. ii. 5 and 2 Kings xviii. 15. Tsav is a human statute; it 
stands both here and in Isa. xxviii. 10,13, the only other 
passages in which it occurs, as an antithesis to the word or 
commandment of God. The statute intended is the one which 
the kingdom of Israel upheld from beginning to end, viz. the 
worship of the calves, that root of all the sins, which brought 
about the dissolution and ruin of the kingdom. 

Ver. 12. “ And Iam like the moth to Ephraim, and like the 
worm to the house of Judah.” The moth and worm are figures 
employed to represent destructive powers; the moth destroying 
clothes (Isa. 1. 9, li. 8; Ps. xxxix. 12), the worm injuring both 
wood and flesh. They are both connected again in Job xiii. 28, 
as things which destroy slowly but surely, to represent, as 
Calvin says, lenta Dei judicia. God becomes a destructive 
power to the sinner through the thorn of conscience, and the 
chastisements which are intended to effect his reformation, but 
which lead inevitably to his ruin when he hardens himself 
against them. The preaching of the law by the prophets 
sharpened the thorn in the conscience of Israel and Judah. 
The chastisement consisted in the infliction of the punishments 
threatened in the law, viz. in plagues and invasions of their 
foes. 

The two kingdoms could not defend themselves against this 
chastisement by the help of any earthly power. Ver. 13. “And 
Ephraim saw his sickness, and Judah his abscess ; and Ephraim 
went to Asshur, and sent to king Jareb (striver): but he can- 
not cure you, nor drive the abscess away from you.” By the 
imperfects, with Vav rel., 7, N14, the attempts of Ephraim and 
Judah to save themselves from destruction are represented as 
the consequence of the coming of God to punish, referred to 
in ver. 12. Inasmuch as this is to be seen, so far as the 
historical fulfilment is concerned, not in the present, but in 
the past and future, the attempts to obtain a cure for the 
injuries also belong to the present (? past) and future. Mdzor 
does not mean a bandage or the cure of injuries (Ges., Dietr.), 
but is derived from "#1, to squeeze out (see Del. on Isa. i. 6), 
and signifies literally that which is pressed out, i.e. a festering 
wound, an abscess. It has this meaning not only here, but also 
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in Jer. xxx. 13, from which the meaning bandage has been 
derived. On the figure employed, viz. the disease of the body 
politic, see Delitzsch on Isa. i.5, 6. That this disease is not to be 
sought for specially in anarchy and civil war (Hitzig), is evident 
from the simple fact, that Judah, which was saved from these 
evils, is described as being just as sick as Ephraim. The real 
disease of the two kingdoms was apostasy from the Lord, or 
idolatry with its train of moral corruption, injustice, crimes, 
and vices of every kind, which destroyed the vital energy and 
vital marrow of the two kingdoms, and generated civil war and 
anarchy in the kingdom of Israel. Ephraim sought for help 
from the Assyrians, viz. from king Jareb, but without obtaining 
it. The name Jared, i.e. warrior, which occurs here and at ch. 
x. 6, is an epithet formed by the prophet himself, and applied 
to the king of Assyria, not of Egypt, as Theodoret supposes. 
The omission of the article from 42 may be explained from 
the fact that Jarébh is, strictly speaking, an appellative, as in 
120 sand in Prov. xxxi.1. We must not supply Y‘huddh as 
the subject to vayyishlach. The omission of any reference to 
Judah in the second half of the verse, may be accounted for 
from the fact that the prophecy had primrily and principally 
to do with Ephraim, and that Judah was only cursorily men- 
tioned. The dar. Aey. 173" from 73, in Syriac to be shy, to flee, 
is used with min in the tropical sense of removing or driving 
away. 

No help is to be expected from Assyria, because the Lord 
will punish His people. Ver. 14. “ For I am like a lion to 
Ephraim, and like the young lion to the house of Judah: I, I 
tear in pieces, and go; I carry away, and there is no deliverer. 
Ver. 15. I go, return to my place, till they repent and shall seek my 
face. In their affliction they will seek me early.” For the figure 
of the lion, which seizes it prey, and tears it in pieces without 
deliverance, see ch. xiii. 7 and Isa. v.29. 8X denotes the 
carrying away of booty, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 34. For the fact 
itself, compare Deut. xxxii. 39. The first clause of ver. 15 is 
still to be interpreted from the figure of the lion. As the lion 
withdraws into its cave, so will the Lord withdraw into His 
own place, viz. heaven, and deprive the Israelites of His gra- 
cious, helpful presence, until they repent, i.e. not only feel 
themselves guilty, but feel the guilt by bearing the punishment. 
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Suffering punishment awakens the need of mercy, and impels 
-them to seek the face of the Lord. The expression, “in the 
distress to them,” recals 9? "¥3 in Deut. iv. 30. Shichér is to 
be taken as a denom. of shachar, the morning dawn (ch. vi. 3), 
in the sense of early, «i.e. zealously, urgently, as the play upon 
the word 1¥3 in ch. vi. 3 unmistakeably shows. For the fact 
itself, compare ch. ii. 9 and Deut. iv. 29, 30. 

Chap. vi. 1-3. To this threat the prophet appends in the 
concluding strophe, both the command to return to the Lord, 
and the promise that the Lord will raise His smitten nation up 
again, and quicken them anew with His grace. The separa- 
tion of these three verses from the preceding one, by the divi- © 
sion of the chapters, is at variance with the close connection in 
the actual contents, which is so perfectly obvious in the allusion 
made in the words of ver. 1, “Come, and let us return,” to 
those of ch. v. 15, “I will go, and return,” and in URE No 
(ver. 1) to the similar words in ch. v. 136 and 14. Ver. 1. 
“ Come, and let us return to Jehovah: for He has torn in pieces, 
and will heal us ; He has smitten, and will bind us up. Ver. 2. 
He will quicken us after two days; on the third He will raise us 
up, that we may live before Him.” The majority of commen- 
tators, following the example of the Chald. and Septuagint, in 
which "Nd, réyorres, is interpolated before 325, have taken the 
first three verses as an appeal to return to the Lord, addressed 
by the Israelites in exile to one another. But it would be 
more simple, and more in harmony with the general style of 
Hosea, which is characterized by rapid transitions, to take the 
words as a call addressed by the prophet in the name of the 
Lord to the people, whom the Lord had smitten or sent into 
exile. The promise in ver. 3 especially is far more suitable to 
a summons of this kind, than to an appeal addressed by the 
people to one another. As the endurance of punishment im- 
pels to seek the Lord (ch. v. 15), so the motive to return to the 
Lord is founded upon the knowledge of the fact that the Lord 
can, and will, heal the wounds which He inflicts. The pre- 
terite tdraph, as compared with the future ’etrdph in ch. v. 14, 
presupposes that the punishment has already begun. The 
following 7! is also a preterite with the Vav consee. omitted. 
The Assyrian cannot heal (ch. v. 13); but the Lord, who 
manifested Himself as Israel’s physician in the time of Moses 
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(Ex. xv. 26), and promised His people healing in the future 
also (Deut. xxxii. 39), surely can. The allusion in the word 
UREN to this passage of Deuteronomy, is placed beyond all 
doubt by ver. 2. The words, “He revives after two days,” 
etc., are merely a special application of the general declaration, 
“T kill, and make alive” (Deut. xxxii. 39), to the particular 

case in hand. What the Lord there promises to all His people, — 
He will also fulfil upon the ten tribes of Israel. By the de- 
finition “after two days,” and “on the third day,” the speedy 
and certain revival of Israel is set before them. Two and three 
days are very short periods of time; and the linking together 
of two numbers following one upon the other, expresses the 
certainty of what is to take place within this space of time, just 
as in the so-called numerical sayings in Amos i. 3, Job v. 19, 
Prov. vi. 16, xxx. 15, 18, in which the last and greater number 
expresses the highest or utmost that is generally met with. 
D'PN, to raise the dead (Job xiv. 12; Ps. Ixxxviii. 11; Isa. xxvi. 
14,19). <“‘That we may live before Him:” #e¢. under His 
sheltering protection and grace (cf. Gen. xvii. 18). The earlier 
Jewish and Christian expositors have taken the numbers, “after 
two days, and on the third day,” chronologically. The Rabbins 
sonsequently suppose the prophecy to refer either to the three 
captivities, the Egyptian, the Babylonian, and the Roman, 
which has not ended yet; or to the three periods of the temple 
of Solomon, of that of Zerubbabel, and of the one to be erected 
by the Messiah. Many of the fathers, on the other hand, and 
many of the early Lutheran commentators, have found in them 
a prediction of the death of Christ and His resurrection on the 
third day. Compare, for example, Calovii Bibl. illustr. ad h. 1., 
where this allusion is defended by a long series of undeniably 
weak arguments, and where a fierce attack is made, not only 
upon Calvin, who understood these words as “referring to the 
liberation of Israel from captivity, and the restoration of the 
charch after two days, i.e. in a very short time ;” but also upon 
Grotius, who found, in addition to the immediate historical 
allusion to the Israelites, whom God would soon liberate from 
their death-like misery after their conversion, a foretype, in con- 
sequence of a special divine indication, of the time “within which 
Christ would recover His life, and the church its hope.” But 
any direct allusion in the hope here uttered to the death and 
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resurrection of Christ, is proved to be untenable by the simple 
words and their context. The words primarily hold out nothing 
more than the quickening of Israel out of its death-like state of 
rejection from the face of God, and that in a very short period 
after its conversion to the Lord. This restoration to life can- 
not indeed be understood as referring to the return of the 
exiles to their earthly fatherland ; or, at all events, it cannot be 
restricted to this. It does not occur till after the conversion 
of Israel to the Lord its God, on the ground of faith in the 
redemption effected through the atoning death of Christ, and 
His resurrection from the grave; so that the words of the 
prophet may be applied to this great fact in the history of 
salvation, but without its being either directly or indirectly 
predicted. Even the resurrection of the dead is not predicted, 
but simply the spiritual and moral restoration of Israel to life, 
which no doubt has for its necessary complement the reawaken- 
ing of the physically dead. And, in this sense, our passage may 
be reckoned among the prophetic utterances which contain the 
germ of the hope of a life after death, as in Isa. xxvi. 19-21, 
and in the vision of Ezekiel in Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14. 

That it did not refer to this in its primary sense, and so far 
as its historical fulfilment was concerned, is evident from the 
following verse. Ver. 3. “ Let us therefore know, hunt after 
the knowledge of Jehovah. His rising is fixed like the morning 
dawn, that He may come to us like the rain, and moisten the 
earth like the latter rain.’ '3 AYI2 corresponds to 122) 339 in 
ver. 1. The object to Ay) is also INNS, and Ay) is merely 
strengthened by the addition of ny3 mp3. The knowledge of 
Jehovah, which they would hunt after, i.e. strive zealously to 
obtain, is a practical knowledge, consisting in the fulfilment of 
the divine commandments, and in growth in the love of God with 
all the heart. This knowledge produces fruit. The Lord will 
rise upon Israel like the morning dawn, and come down upon 
it like fertilizing rain. ixyin, His (i.e. Jehovah’s) rising, is to 
be explained from the figure of the dawn (for 8¥" applied to the 
rising of the sun, see Gen. xix. 23 and Ps. xix. 7). The dawn 
is mentioned instead of the sun, as the herald of the dawning 
day of salvation (compare Isa. lviii. 8 and lx. 2). This salva- 
tion which dawns when the Lord appears, is represented in the 
last clause as a shower of rain that fertilizes the land. 771" is 
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hardly a kal participle, but rather the imperfect hiphil in the 
sense of sprinkling. In Deut. xi. 14 (cf. xxviii. 12 and Lev. 
xxvi. 4, 5), the rain, or the early and latter rain, is mentioned 
among the blessings which the Lord will bestow upon His 
people, when they serve Him with all the heart and soul. This 
promise the Lord will so fulfil in the case of His newly quick- 
ened nation, that He Himself will refresh it like a fertilizing 
rain. This will take place through the Messiah, as Ps. lxxii. 6 
and 2 Sam. xxiii. 4 clearly show. 


II. THE RIPENESS OF ISRAEL FOR THE JUDGMENT OF 
DESTRUCTION.—CHAP. VI. 4—XI. 11. 


Just as, in the middle section of the first part of our book 
(ch. ii. 2-23), the symbolical announcements of judgment con- 
tained in ch. i. were more fully elaborated and explained ; so 
again, in the second part, after the shorter description of the cor- 
ruption and culpability of Israel contained in ch. iv. v., we find 
in the second or middle section, viz. ch. vi. 4—-xi. 11, a longer 
account both of the religious apostasy and moral corruption 
which have become so injurious, and also of the judgment 
about to fall upon the sinful kingdom and people. In this, the 
condemnation of sin and threatening of punishment follow 
one another throughout ; but in such a way that in this longer 
exposition the progressive development of these truths is clearly 
indicated in the fact, that in the first section (ch. vi. 4—vii. 16) 
the description of the religious and moral degradation of the 
nation and its princes prevails; in the second (ch. viii. 1-ix. 9) 
the threatening of judgment comes into the foreground ; and 
in the third (ch. ix. 10-xi. 11) evidence is adduced, how, from 
time immemorial, Israel has resisted the gracious guidance of 
God, so that nothing but the compassion of God can preserve 
it from utter annihilation. Each of these divisions may be sub- 
divided again into three strophes. 


The Incurableness of the Corruption —Chap. vi. 4—vii. 16. 


The prophet’s address commences afresh, as in ch. ii. 4, 
without any introduction, with the denunciation of the incura- 
bility of the Israelites. Vers. 4-11 form the first strophe. 
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Ver. 4. “ What shall I do to thee, Ephraim? what shall I do to 
thee, Judah? for your love is like the morning cloud, and like the 
dew which quickly passes away.” ‘That this verse is not to be 
taken in connection with the preceding one, as it has been by 
Luther (“how shall I do. such good to thee?”) and by many of 
the earlier expositors, is evident from the substance of the verse 
itself. For ‘dsdh, in the sense of doing good, is neither possible 
in itself, nor reconcilable with the explanatory clause which 
follows. The chesed, which is like the morning cloud, cannot 
be the grace of God; for a morning cloud that quickly vanishes 
away, is, according to ch. xiii. 3, a figurative representation of 
that which is evanescent and perishable. The verse does not 
contain an answer from Jehovah, “who neither receives nor 
repels the penitent, because though they love God it is only 
with fickleness,” as Hitzig supposes; but rather the thought, 
that God has already tried all kinds of punishment to bring 
the people back to fidelity to Himself, but all in vain (cf. Isa. 
i. 5, 6), because the piety of Israel is as evanescent and tran- 
sient as a morning cloud, which is dispersed by the rising sun. 
Judging from the chesed in ver. 6, chasd*khem is to be under- 
stood as referring to good-will towards other men flowing out 
of love to God (see at ch. iv. 1). 

Ver. 5. “ Therefore have I hewn by the prophets, slain them 
by the words of my mouth: and my judgment goeth forth as 
light.” ‘Al-ken, therefore, because your love vanishes again 
and again, God must perpetually punish. 2 337 does not mean 
to strike in among the prophets (Hitzig, after the LXX., Syr., 
and others) ; but 3 is instrumental, as in Isa. x. 15, and chdétsabh 
signifies to hew, not merely to hew off, but to hew out or carve. 
The n‘bhi’'im cannot be false prophets, on account of the parallel 
“by the words of my mouth,” but must be the true prophets. 
Through them God had hewed or carved the nation, or, as __ 
Jerome and Luther render it, dolavi, i.e. worked it like a piece 
of hard wood, in other words, had tried to improve it, and shape 
it into a holy nation, answering to its true calling. “Slain by 
the words of my mouth,” which the prophets had spoken; «.e. 
not merely caused death and destruction to be proclaimed to 
them, but suspended judgment and death over them—as, for 
example, by Elijah—since there dwells in the word of God the 
power to kill and to make alive (compare Isa. xi. 4, xlix.2). The 
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last clause, according to the Masoretic pointing and division of 
the words, does not yield any appropriate meaning. BU could 
only be the judgments inflicted upon the nation; but neither the 
singular suffix 4 for 03 (ver. 4), nor X¥* ik, with the singular 
verb under the 5 simil. omitted before “ix, suits this explanation. 
For §¥) i cannot mean “to go forth to the light;” nor can ix 
stand for vind, We must therefore regard the reading expressed 
by the ancient versions,’ viz. 8¥) TiN3 ‘DEYD, “my judgment 
goeth forth like light,” as the original one. My penal judgment 
went forth like the light (the sun) ; i.e. the judgment inflicted 
upon the sinners was so obvious, so conspicuous (clear as the 
sun), that every one ought to have observed it and laid it to 
heart (cf. Zeph. iii. 5). The Masoretic division of the words 
probably arose simply from an unsuitable reminiscence of Ps. 
Xxxvii. 6. : 

The reason why God was obliged to punish in this manner 
is given in the following verses. Ver..6. “ For I take pleasure 
in love, and not in sacrifices ; and in the knowledge of God more 
than in burnt-offertngs. Ver. 7. But they have transgressed the 
covenant like Adam: there have they acted treacherously towards 
me.” Chesed is love to one’s neighbour, manifesting itself in 
righteousness, love which has its-roots in the knowledge of. 
God, and therefore is connected with “ the knowledge of God” 
here as inch. iv. 1. For the thought itself, compare the re- 
marks on the similar declaration made by the prophet Samuel 
in 1 Sam. xv. 22; and for parallels as to the fact, see Isa. i. 
11-17, Mic. vi. 8, Ps. xl. 7-9, and Ps. 1. 8 sqq., in all which 
passages it is not sacrifices in themselves, but simply the heart- 
less sacrifices with which the wicked fancied they could cover 
their sins, that are here rejected as displeasing to God, and as 
abominations in His eyes. This is apparent also from the 
antithesis in ver. 7, viz. the reproof of their transgression of the 
covenant. i) (they) are Israel and Judah, not the priests, 
whose sins are first referred to in ver. 9. O73, not “after the 
manner of men,” or “like ordinary men,’—for this explana- 
tion would only be admissible if 787 referred to the priests 
or prophets, or if a contrast were drawn between the rulers 

1 The Vulgate in some of the ancient mss. has also judicium meum, 
instead of the judicia tua of the Sixtina. See Kennicott, Diss. gener. ed. 
Bruns. p. 55 sqq. 
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and others, as in Ps. Ixxxii. 7,—but “like Adam,” who trans- 
gressed the. commandment of God, that he should not eat of 
the tree of knowledge. This command was actually a covenant, 
which God made with him, since the object of it was the: pre- 
servation of Adam in vital fellowship with the Lord, as was 
the case with the covenant that God made with Israel (see Job 
xxxi. 33, and Delitzsch’s Commentary). The local expression 
“there,” points to the place where the faithless apostasy had 
occurred, as in Ps. xiv. 5. This is not more precisely defined, 
but refers no doubt to.Bethel as the scene of the idolatrous 
worship. There is no foundation for the temporal rendering 
“ then.” 

The prophet cites a few examples in proof of this faithless- 
ness in the two following verses. Ver. 8. “ Gilead is a city of 
- evil-doers, trodden with blood. Ver. 9. And like the lurking 
of the men of the gangs is the covenant of the priests; along 
the way they murder even to. Sichem: yea, they have committed 
infamy.” Gilead is not a city, for no such city is mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and its existence cannot be proved from 
Judg. xii. 7 and x. 17, any more than from Gen xxxi. 48, 49," 
but it is the name of a district, as it is everywhere else; and 
here in all probability it stands, as it very frequently does, 
for the whole of the land of Israel to the east of the Jordan. 
Hosea calls Gilead a city of evil-doers, as being a rendezvous 
for wicked men, to express the thought that the whole land 
was as full of evil-doers as a city is of men. 32?¥: a denom. of 
2p, a footstep, signifying marked with traces, full of traces of 


1 The statement of the Onomast. (s. v. TaAvad), that there is also a 
city called Galaad, situated in the mountain which Galaad the son of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, took from the Amorite, and that of Jerome, 
‘‘from which mountain the city built in it derived its name, viz. that which 
was taken,” etc., furnish no proof of the existence of a city called Gilead 
in the time of the Israelites; since Eusebius and Jerome have merely 
inferred the existence of such a city from statements in the Old Testa- 
ment, more especially from the passage quoted by them just before, viz. 
Jer. xxii. 6, Galaad tu mihi initium Libani, taken in connection with Num. 
xxxii. 39-42, as the words ‘‘ which Gilead took” clearly prove. And with 
regard to the ruined cities Jelaad and Jelaud, which are situated, according 
to Burckhardt (pp. 599, 600), upon the mountain called Jebel Jelaad or 
Jelaud, it is not known that they date from antiquity at all. Burckhardt 
gives no description of them, and does not even appear to have visited 
the ruins, 
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blood, ‘which are certainly not to be understood as referring to 
idolatrous sacrifices, as Schmieder imagines, but which point to 
murder and bloodshed. It is quite as arbitrary, however, on 
the part of Hitzig to connect it with the murder of Zechariah, 
-or a massacre associated with it, as it is on the part of Jerome 
-and others to refer it to the deeds of blood by which Jehu 
secured the throne. The bloody deeds of Jehu took place in 
Jezreel and Samaria (2 Kings ix. x.), and it was only by a 
false interpretation of the epithet applied to Shallum, viz. 
Ben-ydbhésh, as signifying citizens of Jabesh, that Hitzig was 
able to trace a connection between it and Gilead.—Ver. 9. In 
these crimes the priests take the lead. Like highway robbers, 
they form themselves into gangs for the purpose of robbing 
travellers and putting them to death. ‘34, so written instead 
of 13n (Ewald, § 16, 6), is an irregularly formed infinitive for 
nian (Ewald, § 238, ¢). "Ish o*dadim, a man of fighting-bands, 
i.e. in actual fact a highway robber, who lies in wait for 
travellers... The company (chebher, gang) of the priests re- 
sembled such a man. They murder on the way (derekh, an 
adverbial accusative) to Sichem. Sichem, a place on Mount 
Ephraim, between Ebal and Gerizim, the present Nablus (see 
at Josh. xvii. 7), was set apart as a city of refuge and a Levi- 
tical city (Josh. xx. 7, xxi. 21); from which the more recent 
commentators have inferred that priests from Sichem, using the 
privileges of their city to cover crimes of their own, committed 
acts of murder, either upon fugitives who were hurrying thither, 
and whom they put to death at the command of the leading 
men who were ill-disposed towards them (Ewald), or upon other 
travellers, either from avarice or simple cruelty. But, apart 
from the fact that the Levitical cities are here confounded with 
the priests’ cities (for Sichem was only a Levitical city, and 
not a priests’ city at all), this conclusion is founded upon the 


1 The first hemistich has been entirely misunderstood by the LXX., 
who have confounded *3n5 with + mns, and rendered the clause xal 4 ioxvs 
cov avdpes weiparou" txpubow (van or wan instead of 93n) iepsts obey. 
Jerome has also rendered '3n53 strangely, e¢ quasi fauces (13N3) virorum 
latronum particeps sacerdotum. Luther, on the other hand, has caught the 
sense quite correctly on the whole, and simply rendered it rather freely : 
“« And the priests with their mobs are like footpads, who lie in wait for 
people.” 
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erroneous assumption, that the priests who were taken by 
Jeroboam from the people generally, had special places of 
abode assigned them, such as the law had assigned for the 
Levitical priests. The way to Sichem is mentioned as a place 
of murders and bloody deeds, because the road from Samaria | 
the capital, and in fact from the northern part of the kingdom 
generally, to Bethel the principal place of worship belonging to 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, lay through this city. Pilgrims 
to the feasts for the most part took this road; and the priests, 
who were taken from the dregs of the people, appear to have 
lain in wait for them, either to rob, or, in case of resistance, 
to murder. The following ‘> carries it still higher, and adds 
another crime to the murderous deeds. Zimmdéh most probably 
refers to an unnatural crime, as in Lev. xviii. 17, xix. 29. 

Thus does Israel heap up abomination upon abomination. 
Ver. 10. “ In the house of Israel I saw a horrible thing: there 
Ephraim practises whoredom: Israel has defiled itself.” The 
house of Israel is the kingdom of the ten tribes. AMMYY, a 
horrible thing, signifies abominations and crimes of every kind. 
In the second hemistich, 2‘nath, i.e. spiritual and literal whore- 
dom, is singled out as the principal sin. Ephraim is not the 
name of a tribe here, as Simson supposes, but is synonymous 
with the parallel Jsrael. 

In conclusion, Judah is mentioned again, that it may not 
regard itself as better or less culpable. Ver. 11. “ Also, O 
Judah, a harvest is appointed for thee, when I turn the imprison- 
ment of my people.” Judah stands at the head as an absolute 
noun, and is then defined by the following 3. The subject to 
shath cannot be either Israel or Jehovah. The first, which Hitzig 
adopts, “Israel has prepared a harvest for thee,” does not 
supply a thought at all in harmony with the connection ; and 
the second is precluded by the fact that Jehovah Himself is 
the speaker. Shdth is used here in a passive sense, as in Job 
xxxvili. 11 (cf. Ges. § 137, 3"). ¥?, harvest, is a figurative 
term for the judgment, as in Joel iv. 13, Jer. li. 33, As 
Judah has sinned as well as Israel, it cannot escape the punish- 
ment (cf. ch. v. 5, 14), M3¥ 338 never means to bring back 
the captives; but in every passage in which it occurs it simply 
means to turn the captivity, and that in the figurative sense of 
restitutio in integrum (see at Deut. xxx. 3). “Ammi, my people, 
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i.e. the people of Jehovah, is not Israel of the ten tribes, but the 
covenant nation as a whole. Consequently sh*bhath ‘ammi is 
the misery into which Israel (of the twelve tribes) had been 
brought, through its falling away from God, not the Assyrian 
or Babylonian exile, but the misery brought about by the sins 
of the people. God could only avert this by means of judg- 
ments, through which the ungodly were destroyed and the 
penitent converted. Consequently the following is the thought 
which we obtain from the verse: “ When God shall come to 
punish, that He may root out ungodliness, and bring back His 
people to their true destination, Judah will also be visited with 
the judgment.” We must not only reject the explanation 
adopted by Rosenmiiller, Maurer, and Umbreit, “ when Israel 
shall have received its chastisement, and be once more received 
and restored by the gracious God, the richly merited punish- 
ment shall come upon Judah also,” but that of Schmieder 
as well, who understands by the “ harvest” a harvest of joy. 
They are both founded upon the false interpretation of shabh 
sh’bhath, as signifying the bringing back of the captives; and 
in the first there is the arbitrary limitation of ‘ammi to the ten 
tribes. Our verse says nothing as to the question when and 
how God will turn the captivity of the people and punish 
Judah ; this must be determined from other passages, which 
announce the driving into exile of both Israel and Judah, and 
the eventual restoration of those who are converted to the 
Lord their God. The complete turning of the captivity of the 
covenant nation will not take place till Israel as a nation shall 
be converted to Christ its Saviour. 

Chap. vii. In the first strophe (vers. 1-7) the exposure of 
the moral depravity of Israel is continued. Ver. 1. “ When I 
heal Israel, the iniquity of Ephraim reveals itself, and the wicked- 
ness of Samaria: for they practise deceit ; and the thief cometh, 
the troop of robbers plundereth without. Ver. 2. And they say 
not in their heart, 1 should remember all their wickedness. Now 
their deeds have surrounded them, they have occurred before my face. 
Ver. 3. They delight the king’with their wickedness, and princes 
with their lies”’ As the dangerous nature of a wound is often 
first brought out by the attempt to heal it, so was the corruption 
of Israel only brought truly to light by the effort to stem it. 
The first hemistich of ver. 1 is not to be referred to the future, 
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nor is the healing to be understood as signifying punishment, 
as Hitzig supposes; but the allusion is to the attempts made by 
God to put a stop to the corruption, partly by the preaching 
of repentance and the reproofs of the prophets, and partly by 
chastisements designed to promote reformation. The words 
contain no threatening of punishment, but a picture of the 
moral corruption that had become incurable. Here again 
Ephraim is not the particular tribe, but is synonymous with 
Israel, the people or kingdom of the ten tribes; and Samaria is 
especially mentioned in connection with it, as the capital and 
principal seat of the corruption of morals, just as Judah and 
Jerusalem are frequently classed together by the prophets. 
The lamentation concerning the incurability of the kingdom is 
followed by an explanatory notice of the sins and crimes that 
are openly committed. Sheger, lying, i.e. deception both in 
word and deed towards God and man, theft and highway 
robbery, and not fear of the vengeance of God. “ Accedit ad 
hec facinora securitas eorum inefabilis” (Marck). They do not 
consider that God will remember their evil deeds, and punish 
them ; they are surrounded by them on all sides, and perform 
them without shame or fear before the face of God Himself. 
These sins delight both king and prince. To such a depth have 
even the rulers of the nation, who ought to practise justice and 
righteousness, fallen, that they not only fail to punish the sins, 
but take pleasure in their being committed. 

To this there is added the passion with which the people 
make themselves slaves to idolatry, and their rulers give them- 
selves up to debauchery (vers. 4-7). Ver. 4. “ They are all 
adulterers, like an oven heated by the baker, who leaves off stirring 
from the kneading of the dough until its leavening. Ver.5. In the 
day of our king the princes are made sick with the heat of wine: 
he has stretched out his hand with the scorners. Ver. 6. For they 
have brought their heart into their ambush, as into the oven; 
the whole night their baker sleeps; in the morning it burns like 
flaming fire. Ver. 7. They are all red-hot like the oven, and con- 
sume their judges: all their kings have fallen; none among them 
calls to me.” “ All” (kullém: ver. 4) does not refer to the king 
and princes, but to the whole nation. 4X) is spiritual adultery, 
apostasy from the Lord; and literal adultery is only so far to 
be thought of, that the worship of Baal promoted licentiousness. 
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In this passionate career the nation resembles a furnace which 
a baker heats in the evening, and leaves burning all night while 
the dough is leavening, and then causes to burn with a still 
brighter flame in the morning, when the dough is ready for 
baking. 5&D MY3, burning from the baker, i.e. heated by the 
baker. 7193 is accentuated as milel, either because the Maso- 
retes took offence at 18 being construed as a feminine (Ges. 
Lehrgeb. p. 546; Ewald, Gramm. p. 449, note 1), or because 
tiphchah could not occupy any other place in the short space 
between zakeph and athnach (Hitzig). YH, excitare, here in 
the sense of stirring. On the use of the participle in the 
place of the infinitive, with verbs of beginning and ending, see 
Ewald, § 298, 6d. : 

Both king and princes are addicted to debauchery (ver. 5). 
“The day of our king” is either the king’s birthday, or the day 
when he ascended the throne, on either of which he probably 
gave a feast to his nobles. of is taken most simply as an 
adverbial accus. loci. On this particular day the princes drink 
to such an extent, that they become ill with the heat of the 
wine. *nn, enerally to make ill, here to make one’s self ill. 
Hitzig follows the ancient versions, in deriving it from Stn, and 
taking it as equivalent to *nn, “they begin,” which gives a very 
insipid meaning. The difficult expression ‘ony im yw, “he 
draws his hand with the scoffers,” can hardly be understood in 
any other way than that suggested by Gesenius (Lez.), “ the 
king goes about with scoffers,” i.e. makes himself familiar with 
them, so that we may compare Oy i7* mw (Ex. xxiii. 1). The 
scoffers are drunkards, just as in Prov. xx. 1 wine is directly 
called a scoffer. In vers. 6, 7, the thought of the fourth verse 
is carried out still further. ‘3 introduces the explanation and 
ground of the simile of the furnace, for ver. 5 is subordinate 
to the main thought, and to be taken as a parenthetical remark. 
The words from 327? ‘> to 02782 form one sentence. 2? is 
construed with 2 loci, as in Judg. xix. 13, Ps. xci. 10: they 
have brought their heart near, brought them into their crafti- 
ness. ““ Like a furnace” (7202) contains an abridged simile. 
But it is not their heart itself which is here compared to a 
furnace (their heart = themselves), in the sense of “ burning 
like a flaming furnace with base desires,” as Gesenius sup- 
poses; for the idea of bringing a furnace into an ’drebh would be 
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unsuitable and unintelligible. “ The furnace is rather ’orbdm 
(their ambush), that which they have in common, that which 
keeps them together; whilst the fuel is ibbém, their own dis- 
position” (Hitzig). Their baker is the machinator doli, who 
kindles the fire in them, «.e. in actual fact, not some person or 
other who instigates a conspiracy, but the passion of idolatry. 
This sleeps through the night, i.e. it only rests till the oppor- 
tunity and time have arrived for carrying out the evil thoughts 
of their heart, or until the evil thoughts of the heart have 
become ripe for execution. This time is described in harmony 
with the figure, as the morning, in which the furnace burns up 
into bright flames (83 points to the more remote tannir as the 
subject). In ver. 7 the figure is carried back to the literal fact. 
With the words, “ they are all hot as a furnace,” the expression 
in ver. 4, “ adulterous like a furnace,” is resumed; and now 
the fruit of this conduct is mentioned, viz. “ they devour their 
judges, cast down their kings.” By the judges we are not to 
understand the sérim of ver. 5, who are mentioned along with 
the king as the supreme guardians of the law; but the kings" 
themselves are intended, as the administrators of justice, as in 
ch. xiii. 10, where shoph‘tim is also used as synonymous with 
320, and embraces both king and princes. The clause, “ all 
their kings are fallen,” adds no new feature to what precedes, 
and does not affirm that kings have also fallen in addition to or 
along with the judges; but it sums up what has been stated 
already, for the purpose of linking on the remark, that no one 
calls to the Lord concerning the fall of the kings. The suffix 
D3 does not refer to the fallen kings, but to the nation in its 
entirety, te. to those who have devoured their judges. The 
thought is this: in the passion with which all are inflamed for 
idolatry, and with which the princes revel with the kings, they 
give no such heed to the inevitable consequences of their un- 
godly conduct, as that any one reflects upon the fall of the 
kings, or perceives that Israel has forsaken the way which leads 
to salvation, and is plunging headlong into the abyss of destruc- 
tion, so as to return to the Lord, who alone can help and save. 
The prophet has here the times after Jeroboam 11. in his mind, 
when Zechariah was overthrown by Shallum, Shallum by 
Menahem, and Menahem the son of Pekahiah by Pekah, and 
that in the most rapid succession (2 Kings xv. 10, 14, 25), 
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together with the eleven years’ anarchy between Zechariah and 
Shallum (see at 2 Kings xv. 8-12). At the same time, the 
expression, “ all their kings have fallen,” shows clearly, not 
only that the words are not to be limited to these events, but. 
embrace all the earlier revolutions, but also and still more 
clearly, that there is no foundation whatever for the widespread 
historical interpretation of these verses, as relating to a con- 
‘piracy against the then reigning king Zechariah, or Shallum, 
or Pekahiah, according to which the baker is either Menahem 
(Hitzig) or Pekah (Schmidt). 

In the next strophe (vers. 8-16) the prophecy passes from 
the internal corruption of the kingdom of the ten tribes to its 
worthless foreign policy, and the injurious attitude which it had 

assumed towards the heathen nations, and unfolds the disastrous 

consequences of such connections. Ver. 8. “Ephraim, it mixes 
itself among the nations ; Ephraim has become a cake not turned. 
Ver. 9. Strangers have devoured his strength, and he knoweth it 
not; grey hair is also sprinkled upon him, and he knoweth it not.” 
ddian, from 5>2, to mix or commingle, is not a future in the 
sense of “it will be dispersed among the Gentiles;” for, accord- 
ing to the context, the reference is not to the punishment of 
the dispersion of Israel among the nations, but to the state in 
which Israel then was. The Lord had separated Israel from 
the nations, that it might be holy to Him (Lev. xx. 24, 26). 
As Balaam said of it, it was to be a people dwelling alone 
(Num. xxiii. 9). But in opposition to this object of its divine 
calling, the ten tribes had mingled with the nations, i.e. with 
the heathen, learned their works, and served their idols (cf. 
Ps. evi. 35, 36). The mingling with the nations consisted in 
the adoption of heathen ways, not in the penetration of the 
heathen into Israelitish possessions (Hitzig), nor merely in the 
alliances which it formed with heathen nations. For these 
were simply the consequence of inward apostasy from its God, 
of that inward mixing with the nature of heathenism which had 
already taken place. Israel had thereby become a cake not 
turned. 3Y, a cake baked upon hot ashes or red-hot stones, 
which, if it be not turned, is burned at the bottom, and not 
baked at all above. The meaning of this figure is explained 
by ver. 9. As the fire will burn an ash-cake when it is left 
unturned, so have foreigners consumed the strength of Israel, 
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partly by devastating wars, and partly by the heathenish nature 
which has penetrated into Israel in their train. ‘“ Greyness is 
also sprinkled upon it;” t.e. the body politic, represented as one 

_ person, is already covered with traces of hoary old age, and is 
ripening for destruction. The object to YT N? may easily be 
supplied from the previous clauses, namely, that strangers de- 
vour its strength, and it is growing old. The rendering non 
sapit is precluded by the emphatic 83, and he knoweth it not, 
i.e. does not perceive the decay of his strength. 

Ver. 10. “ And the pride of Israel beareth witness to his face, 
and they are not converted to Jehovah their God, and for all this 
they seek Him not.” The first clause is repeated from ch. v. 5. 
The testimony which the pride of Israel, i.e. Jehovah, bore to 
its face, consisted in the weakening and wasting away of the 
kingdom as described in ver. 9. But with all this, they do not 
turn to the Lord who could save them, but seek help from their 
natural foes. 

Ver. 11. “ And Ephraim has become like a simple dove without 
understanding ; they have called Egypt, they are gone to Asshur. 
Ver. 12. As they go, I spread my net over-them; I bring them 
down like fowls of the heaven; I will chastise them, according to 
the tidings to their assembly.” The perfects in ver. 11 describe 
the conduct of Israel as an accomplished fact, and this is re- 
presented by ‘" as the necessary consequence of .its obstinate 
impenitence. The point of comparison between Israel and the 
simple -dove, is not that the dove misses its proper dwelling 
and resting-place, and therefore goes fluttering about (Ewald) ; 
nor that, in trying.to escape from the hawk, it flies into the 
net of the bird-catcher (Hitzig); but that when flying about in 
search of food, it does not observe the net that is spread for it 
(Rosenmiiller), 22 ? is to be taken as a predicate to Ephraim 
in spite of the accents, and not to yondh phothéh (a simple 
dove), since phothdh does not require either strengthening or 
explaining. Thus does Ephraim seek help from Egypt and 
Assyria. These words do not refer to the fact that there were 
two parties in the nation—an Assyrian and an Egyptian. Nor 
do they mean that the whole nation applied at one time to 
Egypt to get rid of Asshur, and at another time to Asshur to 
escape from Egypt. “ The situation is rather this: the people 
being sorely pressed by Asshur, at one time seek help from 
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Egypt against Asshur; whilst at another they try to secure 
the friendship of the latter” (Hengstenberg, Christology, i. p. 
164 transl.). For what threatened Israel was the burden of the 
“king of princes” (ch. viii. 10), i.e. the king of Asshur. And 
this they tried to avert partly by their coquettish arts (ch. 
viii. 9), and partly by appealing to the help of Egypt; and 
while doing so, they did not observe that they had fallen into 
the net of destruction, viz. the power of Assyria. In this. net 
will the Lord entangle them as a punishment. As they go 
thither, God will spread His net over them like a bird-catcher, 
and bring them down to the earth like flying birds, i.e. bring 
them down from the open air, that is to say, from freedom, 
into the net of captivity, or exile. O7'D', a rare hiphil forma- 
tion with Yod mobile, as in Prov. iv. 25 (see Ewald, § 131, c). 
“ According to the tidings (announcement) to their assembly :” 
i.e. in accordance with the threatening already contained in the 
law. (Lev. xxvi. 14 sqq.; Deut. xxviii. 15 sqq.), and repeatedly 
uttered to the congregation by the prophets, of the judgments 
that should fall upon the rebellious, which threatening would 
now be fulfilled upon Ephraim. 

Ver. 13. “ Woe to them! for they have flown from me; de- 
vastation to them! for they have fallen away from me. I would 
redeem them, but they speak lies concerning me. Ver. 14. They 
did not cry to me in their heart, but howl upon their beds ; they 
crowd together for corn and new wine, and depart against me.” 
The Lord, thinking of the chastisement, exclaims, Woe to them, 
because they have fled from Him! Nédad, which is applied to 
the flying of birds, points back to the figures employed in vers. 
11, 12. Shod, used as an exclamation, gives the literal ex- 
planation of ’oi (woe). The imperfect ’ephdém cannot be taken 
as referring to the redemption out of Egypt, because it does 
not stand for the preterite. It is rather voluntative or optative. 
“T would (should like to) redeem them (still) ; but they say I 
cannot and will not do it.” These are the lies which they 
utter concerning Jehovah, partly with their mouths and partly 
by their actions, namely, in the fact that they do not seek 
help. from Him, as: is explained in ver. 14. They cry to 
the Lord; yet it does not come from the heart, but (‘> after 
x5) they howl (32, cf. Ges. § 70, 2, note) upon their beds, in 
unbelieving despair. at the distress. that has come upon them, 
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What follows points to this. Hithgorér, to assemble, or crowd 
together (Ps. lvi. 7, lix. 4; Isa. liv. 15); here to gather in 
troops or crowd together for corn and new wine, because their 
only desire is to fill their belly. Thus they depart from God. 
The construction of 30 with 3, instead of with f> or “INN, is 
a pregnant one: to depart and turn against God. 

Vers. 15, 16. Yet Jehovah has done still more for Israel. 
Ver. 15. “ And I have instructed, have strengthened their arms, 
and they think evil against me. Ver. 16. They turn, but not 
upwards: they have become like a false bow. Their princes will 
fall by the sword, for the defiance of their tongue: this is their 
derision in the land of Egypt.” 0. here is not to chastise, but 
to instruct, so that Onyint (their arms) is to be taken as the 
object to both verbs. Instructing the arms, according to the 
analogy of Ps. xviii. 35, is equivalent to showing where and how 
strength is to be acquired. And the Lord has not contented 
Himself with merely instructing. He has also strengthened 
their arms, and given them power to fight, and victory over 
their foes (cf. 2 Kings xiv. 25, 26). And yet they think evil 
of Him; not by speaking lies (ver. 13), but by falling away 
from Him, by their idolatrous calf-worship, by which they rob 
the Lord of the glory due to Him alone, practically denying 
‘His true divinity. This attitude towards the Lord is summed 
up in two allegorical sentences in ver. 16, and the ruin of their 
princes is foretold. They turn, or turn round, but not upwards 
(°¥, an adverb, or a substantive signifying height, as in ch. xi. 7, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1, not “the Most High,” ze. God, although turn- 
ing upwards is actually turning to God). From the fact that 
with all their turning about they do not turn upwards, they 
have become like a treacherous bow, the string of which has lost 
its elasticity, so that the arrows do not hit the mark (cf. Ps. 
Ixxviii. 57). And thus Israel also fails to reach its destination. 
Therefore its princes shall fall. The princes are mentioned as 
the originators of the enmity against God, and all the misery 
into which they have plunged the people and kingdom. Ody", 
fury, here defiance or rage. Defiance of tongue the princes 
showed in the lies which they uttered concerning Jehovah 
(ver. 13), and with which they blasphemed in a daring manner 
the omnipotence and faithfulness of the Lord. it stands, 
according to a dialectical difference in the mode of pronuncia- 
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tion, for Mt, not for nXy (Ewald, § 183, a). This, namely their 
falling by the sword, will be for a derision to them in the land 
of Egypt: not because they will fall in Egypt, or perish by the 
sword of the Egyptians; but because they put their trust in 
Egypt, the derision of Egypt will come upon them when they 
are overthrown (cf. Isa. xxx. 3, 5). 


The Judgment consequent upon Apostasy.— 
Chap. viii-ix. 9. 


The coming judgment, viz. the destruction of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, is predicted in three strophes, containing a 
. fresh enumeration of the sins of Israel (ch. viii. 1-7), a refer- 
ence to the fall of the kingdom, which is already about to 
commence (vers. 8-14), and a warning against false security 
(ch. ix. 1-9). 

Ch. viii. 1-7. The prophecy rises with a vigorous swing, as 
in ch. v. 8, to the prediction of judgment. Ver. 1. “ The 
trumpet to thy mouth! Like an eagle upon the house of Jehovah ! 
Because they transgressed my covenant, and trespassed against 
my law. Ver. 2. To me will they cry: My God, we know Thee, 
we Israel!” The first sentence of ver. 1 is an exclamation, 
and therefore has no verb. The summons issues from Jehovah, 
as the suffixes in the last sentences show, and is addressed to the 
prophet, who is to blow the trumpet, as the herald of Jehovah, 
and give the people tidings of the approaching judgment (see 
at ch. v. 8). The second sentence gives the alarming message 
to be delivered: like an eagle comes the foe, or the judg- 
ment upon the house of Jehovah. The simile of the eagle, 
that shoots down upon its prey with the rapidity of lightning, 
points back to the threat of Moses in Deut. xxviii. 49. The 
“ house of Jehovah” is neither the temple at Jerusalem (Jerome, 
Theod., Cyr.), the introduction of which here would be at 
variance with the context; nor the principal temple of Samaria, 
with the fall of which the whole kingdom would be ruined 
(Ewald, Sims.), since the temples erected for the calf-worship 
at Dan and Bethel are called Beth bémoth, not Beth Y*hovah ; 
nor even the land of Jehovah, either here or at ch. ix. 15 
(Hitzig), for a land is not a house ; but Israel was the house of 
Jehovah,. as being a portion of the congregation of the Lord, 
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as in ch. ix. 15, Num. xii. 7, Jer. xii. 7; Zech. ix. 8; cf. ofxos 
@cod in Heb. iii. 6 and 1 Tim. iii. 15. The occasion of the 
judgment was the transgression of the covenant and law of the 
Lord, which is more: particularly described in ver. 4. In this 
distress they will call for help to Jehovah: “ My God (ie. 
each individual will utter this cry), we know Thee!” Israel is 
in apposition to the subject implied in the verb. They know 
Jehovah, so far as He has revealed Himself to the whole nation 
of Israel; and the name Israel is in itself a proof that they 
belong to the people of God. 

But this knowledge of God, regarded simply as a historical 
acquaintance with Him, cannot possibly bring salvation. Ver. 3. 
“ Israel dislikes good; let the enemy pursue it.” This is the 
answer that God will give to those who cry to Him. ib denotes 
neither “ Jehovah as the highest good” (Jerome) or as “ the 
good One” (Sims.), nor “ the good law of God” (Schmieder), 
but the good or salvation which Jehovah has guaranteed to the 
nation through His covenant of grace, and which He bestowed 
upon those who kept His covenant. Because Israel has despised 
this good, let the enemy pursue it. 

The proof of Israel’s renunciation of its God is to be found 
in the facts mentioned in ver. 4. “ They have set up kings, but 
not from me, have set up princes, and I know it not: their silver 
and their gold they have made into idols, that it may be cut off.” 
The setting up of kings and princes, not from Jehovah, and 
without His knowledge, ze. without His having been asked, 
refers chiefly to the founding of the kingdom by Jeroboam 1. 
It is not to be restricted to this, however, but includes at the 
same time the obstinate persistence of Israel in this ungodly 
attitude on all future occasions, when there was either a change 
or usurpation of the government. And the fact that not only 
did the prophet Ahijah foretel to Jeroboam 1. that he would 
rule over the ten tribes (1 Kings xi. 30 sqq.), but Jehu was 
anointed king over Israel by Elisha’s command (2 Kings ix.), 
and therefore both of them received the kingdom by the 
express will of Jehovah, is not at variance with this, so as to 
require the solution, that we have a different view here from 
that which prevails in the books of Kings,—namely, one which 
sprang out of the repeated changes of government and anarchies 
in this kingdom (Simson). For neither the divine promise of 
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the throne, nor the anointing performed by the command of 
God, warranted their forcibly seizing upon the government,— 
a crime of which both Jeroboam and Jehu rendered themselves 
guilty. ‘The way in which both of them paved the way to the 
throne was not in accordance with the will of God, but was 
most ungodly (see at 1 Kings xi. 40). Jeroboam was already 
planning a revolt against Solomon (1 Kings xi. 27), and led 
the gathering of the ten tribes when they fell away from the 
house of David (1 Kings xii. 2 sqq.). Of Jehu, again, it is 
expressly stated in 2 Kings ix. 14, that he conspired against 
Joram. And the other usurpers, just like the two already 
named, opened the way to the throne by means of conspiracies, 
whilst the people not only rebelled against the rightful heir to 
the throne at Solomon’s death, from pure dislike to the royal 
house of David, which had been appointed by God, and made 
Jeroboam king, but expressed their approval of all subsequent 
conspiracies as soon as they had been successful. This did not 
come from Jehovah, but was a rebellion against Him—a trans- 
gression of His covenant. To this must be added the further 
sin, viz. the setting up of the idolatrous calf-worship on the part 
of Jeroboam, to which all the kings of Israel adhered. It was 
in connection with this, that the application of the silver and 
gold to idols, by which Israel completely renounced the law of 
Jehovah, had taken place. It is true that silver was not used 
in the construction of the golden calves ; but it was employed 
in the maintenance of their worship. >‘ jv2?: that it (the 
gold and silver) may be destroyed, as more fully stated in ver. 6. 
ib? describes the consequence of this conduct, which, though 
not designed, was nevertheless inevitable, as if it had been dis- 
tinctly intended. 

Ver. 5. “ Thy calf disgusts, O Samaria; my wrath is kindled 
against them: how long are they incapable of purity? Ver. 6. 
For this also 1s from Israel: a workman made it, and it is 
not God; but the calf of Samaria will become splinters.” Zdnach 
(disgusts) points back to ver. 3. As Israel felt disgust at what 
was good, so did Jehovah at the golden calf of Samaria. It 
is true that zdnach is used here intransitively in the sense of 
smelling badly, or being loathsome ; but this does not alter the 
meaning, which is obvious enough from the context, namely, 
that it is Jehovah whom the calf disgusts. The calf of Samaria 
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is not a golden calf set up in the city of Samaria; as there is no 
allusion in history to any such calf as this, Samaria is simply 
mentioned in the place of the kingdom, and the calf is the one 
that was set up at Bethel, the most celebrated place of worship 
in the kingdom, which is also the only one mentioned in ch. 
x. 5,15. On account of this calf the wrath of Jehovah is 
kindled against the Israelites, who worship this calf, and cannot 
desist. This is the thought of the question expressing disgust 
at these abominations. How long are they incapable of ['p3, te. 
purity of walk before the Lord, instead of the abominations of 
idolatry (cf. Jer. xix. 4); not “freedom from punishment,” as 
Hitzig supposes. To 93% x5, “they are unable,” we may easily 
supply “to bear,” as in Isa. i. 14 and Ps. ci. 5. “ For” (ki, 
ver. 6) follows as an explanation of the main clause in ver. 5, 
“ Thy calf disgusts.” The calf of Samaria is an abomination 
to the Lord, for it is also out of Israel (Israel’s God out of 
Israel itself !); a workman made it,—what folly! Ni is a 
predicate, brought out with greater emphasis by 1, et quidem, 
in the sense of iste. Therefore will it be destroyed like the 
golden calf at Sinai, which was burnt and ground to powder 
(Ex. xxxii. 20; Deut. ix. 21). The da. Aey. 22%, from aS 
to cut, signifies ruins or splinters. 
This will Israel reap from its ungodly conduct. Ver. 7. 
“ For they sow wind, and reap tempest: it has no stalks; shoot 
brings no fruit; and even if tt brought it, foreigners would devour 
it.” With this figure, which is so frequently and so variously 
used (cf. ch. x. 13, xii. 2; Job iv. 8; Prov. xxii. 8), the 
threat is accounted for by a general thought taken from life. 
The harvest answers to the sowing (cf. Gal. vi. 7, 8). Out of 
the wind comes tempest. Wind is a figurative representation 
of human exertions; the tempest, of destruction. Instead of 
ridch we have j\X, 2, NAY (nothingness, weariness, wickedness) 
in ch. x. 13, Job iv. 8, and Prov. xxii. 8. In the second 
hemistich the figure is carried out still further. Dp, “ seed 
standing upon the stalk,” is not to ¢¢ (viz. that which has been 
sowed). Tsemach brings no gemach,—a play upon the words, 
answering to our shoot and fruit. Qemach: generally meal, 
here probably the grain-bearing ear, from which the meal is 
obtained. But even if the shoot, when grown, should yield 
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some meal, strangers, t.e. foreigners, would consume it. In 
these words not only are the people threatened with failure of 
the crop; but the failure and worthlessness of all that they do 
are here predicted. Not only the corn of Israel, but Israel 
itself, will be swallowed up. 

With this thought the still further threatening of judg- 
ment in the next strophe is introduced. Ver. 8. “ Israel is 
swallowed up ; now are they among the nations like a vessel, with 
which there is no satisfaction.” The advance in the threat 
of punishment lies less in the extension of the thought, that 
not only the fruit of the field, but the whole nation, will be 
swallowed up by foes, than in the perfect ¥232, which indicates 
that the time of the ripening of the evil seeds has already begun 
(Jerome, Simson). 7 "My, now already have they become 
among the nations like a despised vessel, which men cast away 
as useless (cf. Jer. xxii. 28, xviii. 38). This lot have they 
prepared for themselves. 

Ver. 9. “ For they went up to Asshur; wild ass goes alone 
by itself; Ephraim sued for loves. Ver. 10. Yea, though they 
sue among the nations, now will I gather them, and they will 
begin to diminish on account of the burden of the king of the 
princes.” Going to Assyria is defined still further in the third 
clause as suing for loves, i.e. for the favour and help of the 
Assyrians. The folly of this suing is shown in the clause, 
“wild ass goes by itself alone,” the meaning and object of 
which have been quite mistaken by those who supply a 2 simil. 
For neither by connecting it with the preceding words thus, 
“Tsrael went to Asshur, like a stubborn ass going by itself” 
(Ewald), nor by attaching it to those which follow, “like a wild 
ass going alone, Ephraim sued for loves,” do we get any suit- 
able point of comparison. The thought is rather this: whilst 
even a wild ass, that stupid animal, keeps by itself to maintain 
its independence, Ephraim tries to form unnatural alliances 
with the nations of the world, that is to say, alliances that are 
quite incompatible with its vocation. Hithndh, from tdndh, 
probably a denom. of ’ethndh (see at ch. ii. 14), to give the 
reward of prostitution, here in the sense of bargaining for 
amours, or endeavouring to secure them by presents. The kal 
yithna has the same meaning in ver. 10. The word D¥3pk, 
to which different renderings have been given, can only have a 
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threatening or punitive sense here; and the suffix cannot refer 
to D433, but only to the subject contained in yithnu, viz. the 
Ephraimites. The Lord will bring them together, sc. among 
the nations, i.e. bring them all thither. 73? is used in a similar 
sense in ch. ix. 6. ‘The more precise definition is added in the 
next clause, in the difficult expression DYd DMM, in which 337% 
may be taken most safely in the sense of “beginning,” as in 
Judg. xx. 31, 2 Chron. xxix. 17, and Ezek. ix. 6, in all of which 
this form occurs, and byp as an adject. verb., connected with 
bn like the adjective nind in 1 Sam. iii.2: “They begin to be, 
or become, less (i.e. fewer), on account of the burden of the 
king of princes,” ¢.e. under the oppression which they will suffer 
from the king of Assyria, not by war taxes or deportation, but 
when carried away into exile. BO" pp = D'3eD 320 is a term 
applied to the great Assyrian king, who boasted, according to 
Isa. x. 8, that his princes were all kings. 

This threat is accounted for in vers. 11 sqq., by an allusion 
to the sins of Israel. Ver. 11. “ For Ephraim has multiplied 
altars for sinning, the altars have become to him for sinning. 
Ver. 12. I wrote to him the fulnesses of my law; they were 
counted as a strange thing.” Israel was to have only one altar, 
and that in the place where the Lord would reveal His name 
(Deut. xii. 5 sqq.). But instead of that, Ephraim had built 
a number of altars in different places, to multiply the sin of 
idolatry, and thereby heap more and more guilt upon itself. 
nbn? is used, in the first clause, for the act of sin; and in the 
second, for the consequences of that act. And this was not 
done from ignorance of the divine will, but from neglect of the 
divine commandments. 34/38 is a historical present, indicating 
that what had occurred was continuing still. These words 
refer unquestionably to the great number of the laws written in 
the Mosaic thorah. 29, according to the chethid ia, with n 
dropped, equivalent to 7331, as in 1 Chron, xxix. 7, ten thou- 
sand, myriads. The Masoretes, who supposed the number to be 
used in an arithmetical sense, altered it, as conjecturally unsuit- 
able, into 39, multitudes, although 35 does not occur anywhere 
else in the plural. The expression “the myriads of my law” is 
hyperbolical, to indicate the almost innumerable multitude of 
the different commandments contained in the law. It was also 
in a misapprehension of the nature of the hyperbole that the 
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supposition originated, that 2iM28 was a hypothetical future 
(Jerome). ‘t 103, like something foreign, which does not con- 
cern them at all. 

Ver. 13. “ Slain-offerings for gifts they sacrifice ; flash, and 
eat: Jehovah has no pleasure in them: now will He remember 
their transgression, and visit their sins: they will return to Egypt. 
Ver. 14. And Israel forgot its Creator, and built palaces: and 
Judah multiplied fortified cities: and I shall send fire into its 
cities, and tt will devour its castles.” With the multiplication 
of the altars they increased the number of the sacrifices. *2720 
is a noun in the plural with the suffix, and is formed from 7 
by reduplication. The slain-offerings of my sacrificial gifts, 
equivalent to the gifts of slain-offerings presented to me con- 
tinually, they sacrifice as flesh, and eat it; that is to say, they 
are nothing more than flesh, which they slay and eat, and not 
sacrifices in which Jehovah takes delight, or which could ex- 
piate their sins. Therefore the Lord will punish their sins ; 
they will return to Egypt, i.e. be driven away into the land of 
bondage, out of which God once redeemed His people. These 
words are simply a special application of the threat, held out 
by Moses in Deut. xxviii. 68, to the degenerate ten tribes. 
Egypt is merely a type of the land of bondage, as in ch. ix. 3, 6. 
In ver. 14 the sin of Israel is traced back to its root. This is 
forgetfulness of God, and deification of their own power, and 
manifests itself in the erection of nio2"n, palaces, not idolatrous 
temples. Judah also makes itself partaker of this sin, by 
multiplying the fortified cities, and placing its confidence in 
fortifications. These castles of false security the Lord will 
destroy. The ’armdnoth answer to the hekhdloth. The suffixes 
attached to ™Y2 and ™N3O18 refer to both kingdoms: the mas- 
culine suffix to Israel and J udah, as a people; the feminine to 
the two as a land, as in Lam. ii. 3 

Ch. ix. 1-9. Warning against false security. The earthly 
prosperity of the people and kingdom was no security against 
destruction. Because Israel had fallen away from its God, it 
should not enjoy the blessing of its field-produce, but should be 
carried away to Assyria, where it would be unable to keep any 
joyful feasts at all. Ver. 1. “ Rejoice not, O Israel, to exult 
like the nations: for thou hast committed whoredom against thy 
God: hast loved the wages of whoredom upon all corn-floors. 
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Ver. 2. The threshing-floor and press will not feed them, and the 
new wine will deceive it.” The rejoicing to which Israel was 
not to give itself up was, according to ver. 2, rejoicing at a 
plentiful harvest. All nations rejoiced, and still rejoice, at this 
(cf. Isa. ix. 2), because they regard the blessing of harvest as a 
sign and pledge of the favour and grace of God, which sammon 
them to gratitude towards the giver. Now, when the heathen 
nations ascribed their gifts to their gods, and in their way 
thanked them for them, they did this in the ignorance of their 
heart, without being specially guilty on that account, since they 
_ lived in the world without the light of divine revelation. But 
when Israel rejoiced in a heathenish way at the blessing of its 
harvest, and attributed this blessing to the Baals (see ch. ii. 7), 
the Lord could not leave this denial of His gracious benefits 
unpunished. 53°>8 belongs to No’R, heightening the idea of 
joy, as in Job iii. 22. 2t 'D does not give the object of the joy 
(“that thou hast committed whoredom :” Ewald and others), 
but the reason why Israel was not to rejoice over its harvests, 
namely, because it had become unfaithful to its God, and had 
fallen into idolatry. oy 3, to commit whoredom out beyond 
God (by going away from Him). The words, “thou lovest 
the wages of whoredom upon all corn-floors,” are to be under- 
stood, according to ch. ii. 7, 14, as signifying that Israel would 
not regard the harvest-blessing upon its corn-floors as gifts of 
the goodness of its God, but as presents from the Baals, for 
which it had to serve them with still greater zeal. There is no 
ground for thinking of any peculiar form of idolatry connected 
with the corn-floors. Because of this the Lord would take 
away from them the produce of the floor and press, namely, 
according to ver. 3, by banishing the people out of the land. 
Floor and press will not feed them, ze. will not nourish or 
satisfy them. The floor and press are mentioned in the place 
of their contents, or what they yield, viz. for corn and oil, as in 
2 Kings vi. 27. By the press we must understand the oil- 
presses (cf. Joel ii. 24), because the new wine is afterwards 
specially mentioned, and corn, new wine, and oil are connected 
together in ch. ii. 10, 24. The suffix 72 refers to the people 
regarded as a community. 

Ver. 3. “ They will not remain in the land of Jehovah: 
Ephraim returns to Egypt, and they will eat unclean things in 
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the land of Asshur. Ver. 4. They will not pour out wine to 
Jehovah, and their slain-offerings will not please Him: like 
bread of mourning are they to Him; all who eat tt become 
unclean: for their bread is for themselves, it does not come into 
the house of Jehovah.” Because they have fallen away from 
Jehovah, He will drive them out of His land. The driving 
away is described as a return to Egypt, as in ch. viii. 13; but 
Asshur is mentioned immediately afterwards as the actual land 
of banishment. That this threat is not to be understood as 
implying that they will be carried away to Egypt as well as 
to Assyria, but that Egypt is referred to here and in ver. 6, just 
as in ch. viii. 13, simply as a type of the land of captivity, so 
that Assyria is represented as a new Egypt, may be clearly seen 
from the words themselves, in which eating unclean bread in 
Assyria is mentioned as the direct consequence of their return 
to Egypt; whereas neither here nor in ver. 6 is their being 
carried away to Assyria mentioned at all; but, on the contrary, 
in ver. 6, Egypt only is introduced as the place where they are 
to find their grave. This is still more evident from the fact 
that Hosea throughout speaks of Asshur alone, as the rod of the 
wrath of God for His rebellious people. The king of Asshur 
is king Jared (striver), to whom Ephraim goes for help, and by 
whom it will be put to shame (ch. v. 13, x. 6); and it is from 
the Assyrian king Salman that devastation and destruction 
proceed (ch. x. 14). And, lastly, it is expressly stated in ch. 
xi. 5, that Israel will not return to Egypt, but to Asshur, who 
will be its king. By the allusion to Egypt, therefore, the 
carrying away to Assyria is simply represented as a state of 
bondage and oppression, resembling the sojourn of Israel in 
Egypt in the olden time, or else the threat contained in Deut. 
xxviii. 68 is simply transferred to Ephraim. They will eat 
unclean things in Assyria, not only inasmuch as when, under 
the oppression of their heathen rulers, they will not be able to 
observe the laws of food laid down in the law, or will be 
obliged to eat unclean things from simple want and misery ; 
but also inasmuch as all food, which was not sanctified to the 
Lord by the presentation of the first-fruits, was unclean food 
to Israel (Hengstenberg). In Assyria these offerings would 
cease with the whole of the sacrificial ritual; and the food 
which was clean in itself would thereby become unclean outside 
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the land of Jehovah (cf. Ezek. iv. 13). This explanation of 
NDD is required by ver. 4, in which a further reason is assigned 
for the threat. For what we have there is not a description of 
the present attitude of Israel towards Jehovah, but a picture of 
the miserable condition of the people in exile. The verbs are 
pure futures. In Assyria they will neither be able to offer 
wine to the Lord as a drink-offering, nor such slain-offerings 
as are well-pleasing to Him. For Israel could only offer 
sacrifices to its God at the place where He made known His 
name by revelation, and therefore not in exile, where He had 
withdrawn His gracious presence from it. The drink-offerings 
are mentioned, as pars pro toto, in the place of all the meat- 
offerings and drink-offerings, i.e. of the bloodless gifts, which 
were connected with the z2°bhdchim, or burnt-offerings and thank- 
offerings (sh‘lémim, Num. xv. 2-15, xxviii., xxix.), and could 


be pleasing to Him), notwithstanding the previous segholta, 
because otherwise the subject to 139y° would be wanting, and 
there is evidently quite as little ground for supplying 51°30) 
from the preceding clause, as Hitzig proposes, as for assuming 
that 29 here means to mix. Again, we must not infer from 
the words, “ their slain-offerings will not please Him,” that the 
Israelites offered sacrifices when in exile. The meaning is simply 
that the sacrifices, which they might wish to offer to Jehovah 
there, would not be well-pleasing to Him. We must not repeat 
omnat as the subject to the next clause pnd . . . omd3, in the 
sense of “their sacrifices will be to them like mourners’ bread,” 
which would give no suitable meaning; for though the sacri- 
fices are called bread of God, they are never called the bread of 
men. The subject may be supplied very readily from k*lechem 
(like bread) thus: their bread, or food, would be to them like 
mourners’ bread; and the correctness of this is proved by 
the explanatory clause, “for their bread,” etc. Lechem ’dnim, 
bread of affliction, z.e. of those who mourn for the dead (cf. 
Deut. xxvi. 14), in other words, the bread eaten at funeral 
meals, This was regarded as unclean, because the corpse de- 
filed the house, and all who came in contact with it, for seven 
days (Num. xix. 14). Their bread would resemble bread of 
this kind, because it had not been sanctified by the offering of 
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the first-fruits. “ For their bread will not come into the house 
of Jehovah,” viz. to be sanctified, “for their souls,” i.e. to serve 
for the preservation of their life. 

Their misery will be felt still more keenly on the feast-days. 
Ver. 5. “ What will ye do on the day of the festival, and on the 
day of the feast of Jehovah? Ver.6. For behold they have gone 
away because of the desolation: Egypt will gather them toge- 
ther, Memphis bury them: their valuables in silver, thistles will 
receive them ; thorns in their tents.” As the temple and ritual 
will both be wanting in their exile, they will be unable to 
observe any of the feasts of the Lord. No such difference can 
be shown to exist between yom mo‘ed and yom chag Y‘hovah, 
as would permit of our referring mo‘éd to feasts of a different 
kind from chag. In Lev. xzxiii., all the feasts recurring at a 
fixed period, on which holy meetings were held, including the 
Sabbath, are called Tim “Iyip ; and even though the three feasts 
at which Israel was to appear before the Lord, viz. the passover, 
pentecost, and the feast of tabernacles, are described as chaggim 
in Ex. xxxiv. 18 sqq., every other joyous festival is also called 
a chag (Ex. xxxii. 5; Judg. xxi. 19). It is therefore just as 
arbitrary on the part of Grotius and Rosenmiiller to understand — 
by mo‘éd the three yearly pilgrim-festivals, and by chag Y ‘hovah 
all the rest of the feasts, including the new moon, as it is on 
the part of Simson to restrict the last expression to the great 
harvest-feast, i.e. the feast of tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 39, 41). 
The two words are synonymous, but they are so arranged that 
by chag the idea of joy is brought into greater prominence, and 
the feast-day is thereby designated as a day of holy joy before 
Jehovah ; whereas mo‘éd simply expresses the idea of a feast 
established by the Lord, and sanctified to Him (see at Lev. 
xxiii, 2). By the addition of the chag Y‘hdvdh, therefore, 
greater emphasis is given to the thought, viz. that along with 
the feasts themselves all festal joy will also vanish. The perfect 
3390 (ver. 6) may be explained from the fact, that the prophet 
saw in spirit the people already banished from the land of the 
Lord. 799, to go away out of the land. Egypt is mentioned 
as the place of banishment, in the same sense as in ver. 3. 
There will they all find their graves. 732? in combination with 
12? is the gathering together of the dead for a common burial, 
like O08 in Ezek. xxix. 5, Jer. viii. 2, xxv. 33. id, or 43, as in 
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Isa. xix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, xliv. 1, Ezek. xxx. 13, 16, probably 
contracted from 430, answers rather to the Coptic Membe, 
Memphe, than to the old Egyptian Men-nejr, t.e. mansio bona, 
the profane name of the city of Memphis, the ancient capital of 
Lower Egypt, the ruins of which are to be seen on the western 
bank of the Nile, to the south of Old Cairo. The sacred name 
of this city was Ha-ka-ptah, t.e. house of the worship of Phtah 
(see Brugsch, Geogr. Inschriften, i. pp. 234-5). In their own 
land thorns and thistles would take the place of silver valuables. 
The suffix attached to DY." refers, ad sensum, to the collective 
DBD2> ‘ton, the valuables in silver. These are not “ silver 
idols,” as Hitzig imagines, but houses ornamented and filled 
with the precious metal, as D1°27N2 in the parallel clause clearly 
shows. The growth of thorns and thistles presupposes the utter 
desolation of the abodes of men (Isa. xxxiv. 13). 

Ver. 7. “ The days of visitation are come, the days of retri- 
bution are come; Israel will learn: a fool the prophet, a madman 
the man of spirit, for the greatness of thy guilt, and the great 
enmity. Ver. 8. A spy is Ephraim with my God: the prophet 
a snare of the bird-catcher in all his ways, enmity in the house of 
his God. Ver.9. They have acted most corruptly, as in the days 
of Gibeah: He remembers their iniquity, visits their sins.” The 
perfects in ver. 7 are prophetic. The time of visitation and 
retribution is approaching. Then will Israel learn that its 
prophets, who only predicted prosperity and good (Ezek. xiii. 
10), were infatuated fools, ‘1 aN introduces, without ki, what 
Israel will experience, as in ch. vii. 2, Amos v.12. It does 
not follow, from the use of the expression "ish ridch, that the 
reference is to true prophets. ’Jsh radch (a man of spirit) is 
synonymous with the ish holekh radch (a man walking in the 
spirit) mentioned in Mic. ii. 11 as prophesying lies, and may 
be explained from the fact, that even the false prophets stood 
under the influence of a superior demoniacal power, and were 
inspired by a radch sheger (“ a lying spirit,” 1 Kings xxii. 22). 
The words which follow, viz. “a fool is the prophet,” etc., which 
cannot possibly mean, that men have treated, despised, and per- 
secuted the prophets as fools and madmen, are a decisive proof 
that the expression does not refer to true prophets. iy 39 oy 
is attached to the principal clauses, pbyin .. 383, The punish- 
ment and retribution occur because of the greatness of the guilt 
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of Israel. In 72) the preposition >Y continues in force, but as 
a conjunction: “ and because the enmity is great” (cf. Ewald, 
§ 351, a). Mastémah, enmity, not merely against their fellow- 
men generally, but principally against God and His servants 
the true prophets. This is sustained by facts in ver. 8. The 
first clause, which is a difficult one and has been interpreted 
in very different ways, “spying is Ephraim vrs py” (with or 
by my God), cannot contain the thought that Ephraim, the 
tribe, is, according to its true vocation, a watchman for the rest 
of the people, whose duty it is to stand with the Lord upon the 
watch-tower and warn Israel when the Lord threatens punish- 
ment and judgment (Jerome, Schmidt); for the idea of a 
prophet standing with Jehovah upon a watch-tower is not only. 
quite foreign to the Old Testament, but irreconcilable with the 
relation in which the prophets stood to Jehovah. The Lord 
did indeed appoint prophets as watchmen to His people (Ezek. 
iii. 17); but He does take His own stand upon the watch-tower 
with them. Tsdéphadh in this connection, where prophets are 
spoken of both before and after, can only denote the eager 
watching on the part of the prophets for divine revelations, as 
in Hab. ii. 1, and not their looking out for help; and ‘Hox oy 
cannot express their fellowship or agreement with God, if only 
‘on account of the suffix “ my God,” in which Hosea contrasts 
the true God as His own, with the God of the people. The 
thought indicated would require wbx, a reading which is in- 
deed met with in some codices, but is only a worthless conjec- 
ture. OY denotes outward fellowship here: “ with” = by the 
side of. Israel looks out for prophecies or divine revelations 
with the God of the prophet, .e. at the side of Jehovah ; in other 
words, it does not follow or trust its own prophets, who are not 
inspired by Jehovah. These are like snares of a bird-catcher 
in its road, i.e. they cast the people headlong into destruction. 
82) stands at the head, both collectively and absolutely. In all 
its ways there is the trap of the bird-catcher: <.e. all its projects 
and all that it does will only tend to ensnare the people. Hos- 
tility to Jehovah and His servants the true prophets, is in the 
house of the God of the Israelites, i.c. in the temple erected 
for the calf-worship; a fact of which Amos (vii. 10-17) fur- 
nishes a practical example. Israel has thereby fallen as deeply 
into abomination and sins as in the days of Gibeah, te. as at 
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the time when the abominable conduct of the men of Gibeah 
in connection with the concubine of a Levite took place, as 
related in Judg. xix. sqq., in consequence of which the tribe of 
Benjamin was almost exterminated. The same depravity on 
the part of Israel will be equally punished by the Lord now 
(cf. ch. viii. 13). 


The Degeneracy of Israel, and Ruin of its Kingdom.— 
Chap. ix. 10-xi. 11. 


In this section the arrangement of the contents in strophes 
becomes very apparent. Three times (viz. ch. ix. 10, x. 1, and 
xi. 1) does the prophet revert to the early days of Israel, and 
show how Israel has been unfaithful to its divine calling, and 
from time immemorial has responded to all the manifestations 
of the love and grace of God by apostasy and idolatry, so that 
the Lord is obliged to punish the degenerate and obstinate 
nation with banishment into exile and the destruction of the 
kingdom. Nevertheless, as the Holy One, and for the sake of 
His own unchangeable covenant faithfulness, He will not 
utterly eradicate it. 

Chap. ix. 10-17. Ver. 10. “J found Israel like grapes in 
the desert, I saw your fathers like early fruit on the fig-tree in the 
Jirst shooting; but they came to Baal-Peor, and consecrated 
themselves to shame, and became abominations like their lover.” 
Grapes in the desert and early figs are pleasant choice fruits-to 
whoever finds them. This figure therefore indicates the pecu- 
liar pleasure which Jehovah found in the people of Israel when 
He led them out of Egypt, or the great worth which they had 
in His eyes when He chose them for the people of His posses- 
sion, and concluded a covenant with them at Sinai (Theod., 
Cyr.). Bammidbér (in the desert) belongs, so far as its position 
is concerned, to ‘dndbhim: grapes in the dry, barren desert, 
where you do not expect to find such refreshing fruit; but, so 
far as the fact is concerned, it also refers to the place in which 
Israel was thus found by God, since you can only find fruit in 
the desert when you are there yourself. The words, moreover, 
evidently refer to Deut. xxxii. 10 (“I found him (Israel) in 
the wilderness,” etc.), and point implicite to the helpless condi- 
tion in which Israel was when God first adopted it. The suffix 
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to b'ré’shithah (at her beginning) refers to 728A, the first-fruit, 
which the fig-tree bears in its first time, at the first shooting. 
But Israel no longer answered to the good pleasure of God. 
They came to Baal-Peor. “iys->y3 without the preposition 5x 
is not the idol of that name, but the place where it was wor- 
shipped, which was properly called Beth-Peor or Peor (see at 
Num. xxiii. 28 and xxv. 3). 713" is chosen instead of 70x" 
(Num. xxiii. 3, 5), to show that Israel ought to have conse- 
crated itself to Jehovah, to have been the nazir of Jehovah. 
Bésheth (shame) is the name given to the idol of Baal-Peor 
(cf. Jer. iii. 24), the worship of which was a shame to Israel. 
’Ohabh, the paramour, is also Baal-Peor. Of all the different 
rebellions on the part of Israel against Jehovah, the prophet 
singles out only the idolatry with Baal-Peor, because the prin- 
cipal sin of the ten tribes was Baal-worship in its coarser or 
more refined forms. 

It is very evident that this is what he has in his mind, and 
that he regards the apostasy of the ten tribes as merely a con- 
tinuation of that particular idolatry, from the punishment 
which is announced in vers. 11, 12, as about to fall upon 
Ephraim in consequence. Ver. 11. “ Ephraim, tts glory will 
Jly away like a bird; no birth, and no pregnancy, and no concep- 
tion. Ver. 12. Yea, though they bring up their sons, 1 make 
them bereft, without a man; for woe to them when I depart from 
them!” The glory which God gave to His people through 
great multiplication, shall vanish away. The licentious worship 
of luxury will be punished by the diminution of the numbers 
of the people, by childlessness, and the destruction of the youth 
that may have grown up. mpb, so that there shall be no bear- 
ing. j03, the womb, for pregnancy or the fruit of the womb. 
Even (42 emphatic) if the sons (the children) grow up, God 
will make them bereft, D178, so that there shall be no men 
there. The grown-up sons shall be swept away by death, by 
the sword (cf. Deut. xxxii. 25). The last clause gives the rea- 
son for the punishment threatened. 53 adds force; it usually 
stands at the head of the sentence, and here belongs to O7?: 
Yea, woe to them, if I depart from them, or withdraw my 
favour from them! “¥ stands for "8D, according to the inter- 
changeableness of and p (Aquila and Vulg.). This view has 
more to support it than the supposition that 73& is an error of 
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the pen for Ww (Ewald, Hitzig, etc.), since ww, to look, con- 
strued with }), in the sense of to look away from a person, is 
never met with, although the meaning is just the same. 

The vanishing of the glory of Ephraim is carried out still | 
further in what follows. Ver. 13. “ Ephraim as I selected it 
for a Tyre planted in the valley; so shall Ephraim lead out its 
sons to the murderer. Ver. 14. Give them, O Jehovah: what 
shalt Thou give him? Give them a childless womb and dry 
breasts.” In ver. 13 Ephraim is the object to ‘N8) (I have 
seen), but on account of the emphasis it is placed first, as in 
ver. 11; and 8 with an accusative and 5 signifies to select 
‘anything for a purpose, as in Gen. xxii. 8. The Lord had 
selected Ephraim for Himself to be a Tyre planted in the 
meadow, i.e. in a soil adapted for growth and prosperity, had 
intended for it the bloom and glory of the rich and powerful 
Tyre; but now, for its apostasy, He would give it up to desola- 
tion, and dedicate its sons, 7.e. its people, to death by the sword. 
The commentators, for the most part, like the LXX., have 
overlooked this meaning of x5, and therefore have not only 
been unable to explain U‘tsor (for a Tyre), but have been driven 
either to resort to alterations of the text, like U‘tsardh, “ after 
the form” (Ewald), or to arbitrary assumptions, e.g. that tsdr 
signifies “palm” after the Arabic (Arnold, Hitzig), or that 
ltsor means “as far as Tyre” (b = ‘ty), in order to bring a more 
or less forced interpretation into the sentence. The Vav before 
’ Ephraim introduces the apodosis to WX3: “as I have selected 
Ephraim, so shall Ephraim lead out,” etc. On the construc- 
tion wind, see Ewald, § 237, c. In ver. 14 the threat rises into 
an appeal to God to execute the threatened punishment. The 
excited style of the language is indicated in the interpolated 
mah-tittén (what wilt Thou give?). The words do not contain 
an intercessory prayer on the part of the prophet, that God will 
not punish the people too severely but condemn them to barren- 
ness rather than to the loss of the young men (Ewald), but are 
expressive of holy indignation at the deep corruption of the 
people. 

The Lord thereupon replies in ver. 15: “ All their wicked- 
ness is at Gilgal ; for there I took them into hatred: for the evil 
of their doings will I drive them out of my house, and not love 
them any more ; all their princes are rebellious.” How far all the 
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wickedness of Ephraim was concentrated at Gilgal it is impossible 
to determine more precisely, since we have no historical accounts 
of the idolatrous worship practised there (see at ch. iv. 15). 
That Gilgal was the scene of horrible human sacrifices, as 
Hitzig observes at ch. xii. 12, cannot be proved from ch. xiii. 2. 
"2% is used here in an inchoative sense, viz. to conceive hatred. 
On account of their wickedness they should be expelled from 
the house, i.e. the congregation of Jehovah (see at ch. viii. 1). 
The expression “TI will drive them out of my house” (mibbethi 
*dgdr*shém) may be explained from Gen. xxi. 10, where Sarah 
requests Abraham to drive (gdérash) Hagar her maid out of the 
house along with her son, that the son of the maid may not 
inherit with Isaac, and where God commands the patriarch to 
carry out Sarah’s will. The expulsion of Israel from the house 
of the Lord is separation from the fellowship of the cove- 
nant nation and its blessings, and is really equivalent to loving 
it no longer. There is a play upon words in the last clause 
amid ann. 

Ver. 16. “ Ephraim is smitten: their root is dried up ; they 
will bear no fruit: even if they beget, I slay the treasures of 
their womb. Ver. 17. My God rejects them: for they have not 
hearkened to Him, and they shall be fugitives among the nations.” 
In ver. 16a Israel is compared to a plant, that is so injured by 
the heat of the sun (Ps. cxxi. 6, cii. 5), or by a worm (Jonah iv. 
7), that it dries up and bears no more fruit. The perfects are 
a prophetic expression, indicating the certain execution of the 
threat. This is repeated in ver. 16d in figurative language ; 
and the threatening in vers. 11, 12, is thereby strengthened. 
Lastly, in ver. 17 the words of threatening are rounded off by 
a statement of the reason for the rejection of Israel; and this 
rejection is described as banishment among the nations, accord- 
ing to Deut. xxviii. 65. 

Ch. x. In a fresh turn the concluding thought of the last 
strophe (ch. ix. 10) is resumed, and the guilt and punishment 
of Israel still more fully described in two sections, vers. 1-8 and 
9-15. Ver.1. “Israel is a running vine; tt set fruit for itself: 
the more of its fruit, the more altars did it prepare ; the better its 
land, the better pillars did they make. Ver. 2. Smooth was their 
heart, now will they atone. He will break in pieces their altars, 
desolate their pillars. Ver. 3. Yea, now will they say, No king 
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tous! for we feared not Jehovah ; and the king, what shall he do 
to us?” Under the figure of a vine running luxuriantly, 
which did indeed set some good fruit, but bore no sound ripe 
grapes, the prophet describes Israel as a glorious plantation of 
God Himself, which did not answer the expectations of its 
Creator. The figure is simply sketched in a few bold lines. 
We have an explanatory parallel in Ps. Ixxx. 9-12. The par- 
ticiple bogég does not mean “empty” or “ emptying out” here; 
for this does not suit the next clause, according to which the 
fruit was set, but from the primary meaning of bégag, to pour 
out, pouring itself out, overflowing, i.e. running luxuriantly. 
Tt has the same meaning, therefore, as NMD ‘1 in Ezek. xvii. 6, 
that which extends its branches far and wide, that is to say, 
grows most vigorously. The next sentence, “ it set fruit,” still 
belongs to the figure; but in the third sentence the figure 
passes over into a literal prophecy. According to the abun- 
dance of its fruit, Israel made many altars; and in proportion 
tothe goodness of its land, it made better ni2x¥2, Baal’s pillars 
(see at 1 Kings xiv. 23); ¢.e. as Israel multiplied, and under the 
blessing of God attained to prosperity, wealth, and power in 
the good land (Ex. iii. 8), it forgot its God, and fell more and 
more into idolatry (cf. ch. ii. 10, viii. 4, 11). The reason of all 
this was, that their heart was smooth, ¢.e. dissimulating, not sin- 
cerely devoted to the Lord, inasmuch as, under the appearance 
of devotedness to God, they still clung to idols (for the fact, see 
2 Kings xvii. 9). The word chdlég, to be smooth, was mostly 
applied by a Hebrew to the tongue, lip, mouth, throat, and 
speech (Ps. v. 10, xii. 3, lv. 22; Prov. v. 3), and not to the 
heart. But in Ezek. xii. 24 we read of smooth, i.e. deceitful 
prophesying ; and there is all the more reason for retaining the 
meaning “ smooth” here, that the rendering “ their heart is 
divided,” which is supported by the ancient versions, cannot be 
grammatically defended. For chéldq is not used in kal in an 
intransitive sense; and the active rendering, “ He (i.e. God) 
has‘divided their heart” (Hitzig), gives an unscriptural thought.’ 
They will now atone for this, for God will destroy their altars 
and pillars. 4Y, “ to break the neck of the altars,” is a bold 
expression, applied to the destruction of the altars by breaking 
off the horns (compare Amos iii. 14). Then will the people 
see and be compelled to confess that it has no longer a king, 
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because it has not feared the Lord, since the king who has been 
set up in opposition to the will of the Lord (ch. viii. 4) cannot 
bring either help or deliverance (ch. xiii. 10). WY, to do, ie. 
to help or be of use to a person (cf. Eccles. ii. 2). 

The thoughts of vers. 2, 3 are carried out still further in 
vers. 4-7. Ver. 4. “ They have spoken words, sworn falsely, 
made treaties: thus right springs up like darnel in the furrows 
of the field. Ver. 5. For the calves of Beth-Aven the inhabitants 
of Samaria were afraid: yea, its people mourn over it, and its 
sacred ministers will tremble at it, at its glory, because it has 
strayed from them. Ver. 6. Men will also carry tt to Asshur, as 
a present for king Jareb: shame will seize upon Ephraim, and 
Israel will be put to shame for its counsel.” The dissimulation 
of heart (ver. 3) manifested itself in their speaking words which 
were nothing but words, i.e. in vain talk (cf. Isa. lviii. 13), in 
false swearing, and in the making of treaties. Nie, by virtue 
of the parallelism, is an infin. abs. for ride, formed like nha, 
analogous to nin’ (Isa. xxii. 13; see Ewald, § 240, 5). 732 73, 
in connection with false swearing, must signify the making of 
a covenant without any truthfulness in it, z.e. the conclusion of 
treaties with foreign nations—for example, with Assyria—which 
they were inclined to observe only so long as they could promise 
themselves advantages from them. In consequence of this, right 
has become like a bitter plant growing luxuriantly (ws = wh ; 
see at Deut. xxix.17). Mishpdt does not mean judgment here, 
or the punitive judgment of God (Chald. and many others), 
for this could hardly be compared with propriety to weeds 
running over everything, but right in its degeneracy into wrong, 
or right that men have turned into bitter fruit or poison (Amos 
vi. 12). This spreads about in the kingdom, as weeds spread 
luxuriantly in the furrows of the field ("WY a poetical form for 
mv, like Deut. xxxii. 13, Ps. viii. 8). Therefore the judg- 
ment cannot be delayed, and is already approaching in so 
threatening a manner, that the inhabitants of Samaria tremble 
for the golden calves. The plural ‘egloth is used with indefinite 
generality, and gives no warrant, therefore, for the inference 
that there were several golden calves set up in Bethel. More- 
over, this would be at variance with the fact, that in the sen- 
tences which follow we find “ the (one) calf” spoken of. The 
feminine form ‘egléth, which only occurs here, is also probably 
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connected with the abstract use of the plural, inasmuch as the 
feminine is the proper form for abstracts. Béth-dven for 
Béeth-’él, as in ch. iv. 15. Shdkhén is construed with the plural, 
as an adjective used in a collective sense. ‘D (ver. 5) is em- 
phatic, and the suffixes attached to Y and 113 do not refer to 
Samaria, but to the idol, z.e. the calf, since the prophet distinctly 
calls Israel, which ought to have been the nation of Jehovah, 
the nation of its calf-idol, which mourned with its priests 
(k’mérim, the priests appointed in connection with the worship 
of the calves: see at 2 Kings xxiii. 5) for the carrying away 
of the calf to Assyria. >3 does not mean to exult or rejoice 
here, nor to tremble (applied to the leaping of the heart from 
fear, as it does from joy), but has the same meaning as 5°N in 
Ps, xcvi. 9. YY is still further defined by iti33->y, “ for its 
glory,” i.e. not for the temple-treasure at Bethel (Hitzig), nor 
the one glorious image of the calf, as the symbol of the state- 
god (Ewald, Umbreit), but the calf, to which the people attri- 
buted the glory of the true God. The perfect, gdlah, is used 
prophetically of that which was as good as complete and cer- 
tain (for the fut exact., cf. Ewald, § 343, a). The golden calf, 
the glory of the nation, will have to wander into exile. This 
cannot even save itself; it will be taken to Assyria, to king 
Jareb (see at ch. v. 13), as minchah, a present or tribute (see 
2 Sam. viii. 2,6; 1 Kings v.1). For the construing of the passive 
with nx, see Ges. § 143, 1,@. Then will Ephraim (= Israel) be 
seized by reproach and shame. Boshnéh, a word only met with 
here; itis formed from the masculine bdshen, which is not used 
at all (see Ewald, § 163, 164). 

With the carrying away of the golden calf the kingdom of 
Samaria also perishes, and desert plants will grow upon the 
places of idols. Vers. 7, 8. “ Destroyed is Samaria; her king 
like a splinter on the surface of the water. And destroyed are 
the high places of Aven, the sin of Israel: thorn and thistle will 
rise up on their altars; and they will speak to the mountains, 
Cover us! and to the hills, Fall on us!” 7290 je’ is not an 
asyndeton, “ Samaria and its king ;” byt Shom‘ron is to be taken 
absolutely, “as for Samaria,” although, as a matter of fact, 
not only Samaria, the capital of the kingdom, but the kingdom 
itself, was destroyed. For malkdh does not refer to any parti- 
cular king, but is used in a general sense for “ the king that 
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Samaria had,” so that the destruction of the monarchy is here 
predicted (cf. ver. 15). The idea that the words refer to one 
particular king, is not only at variance with the context, which 
contains no allusion to any one historical occurrence, but does 
not suit the simile: like a splinter upon the surface of the water, 
which is carried away by the current, and vanishes without 
leaving a trace behind. Qetseph is not “foam” (Chald., Symm., 
Rabb.), but a broken branch, a fagot or a splinter, as g*tsdphah 
in Joel i. 7 clearly shows. Bdamoth ’dven are the buildings 
conneeted with the image-worship at Bethel (dven = Beth-al, 
ver. 5), the temple erected there (béth baémoth), together with 
the altar, possibly also including other illegal places of sacrifice 
there, which constituted the chief sin of the kingdom of Israel. 
These were to be so utterly destroyed, that thorns and thistles 
would grow upen the ruined altars (cf. Gen. iii. 18). “ The 
sign of extreme solitude, that there are not even the walls left, 
or any traces of the buildings” (Jerome). When the kingdom | 
shall be thus broken up, together with the monarchy and the 
sacred places, the inhabitants, in their hopeless despair, will long 
for swift death and destruction. Saying to the mountains, 
“ Cover us,” etc., implies much more than hiding themselves in 
the holes and clefts of the rocks (Isa. ii. 19, 21). It expresses 
the desire to be buried under the falling mountains and hills, 
that they may no longer have to bear the pains and terrors of 
the judgment. In this sense are the words transferred by 
Christ, in Luke xxiii. 30, to the calamities attending the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and in Rev. vi. 16 to the terrors of the 
last judgment. 

Vers. 9-15. After the threatening of punishment has thus 
been extended in ver. 8, even to the utter ruin of the kingdom, 
the prophet returns in ver. 9 to the earlier times, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting in a new form the deeply rooted sinfulness 
of the people, and then, under cover of an appeal to them 
to return to righteousness, depicting still further the time -of 
visitation, and (in vers. 14, 15) predicting with still greater 
clearness the destruction of the kingdom and the overthrow of 
the monarchy. Ver. 9. “ Since the days of Gibeah hast thou 
sinned, O Israel: there have they remained: the war against the 
sons of wickedness did not overtake them at Gibeah. Ver. 10. 
According to my desire shall I chastise them; and nations will be 
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gathered together against them, to bind them to their two trans- 
gressions.” Just as in ch. ix. 9, the days of Gibeah, te. the 
days when that ruthless crime was committed at Gibeah upon 
the concubine of the Levite, are mentioned as a time of deep 
corruption ; so are those days described in the present passage 
as the commencement of Israel’s sin. For it is as obvious that 
‘DD is not to be understood in a comparative sense, as it is 
that the days of Gibeah are not to be taken as referring to the 
choice of Saul, who sprang from Gibeah, to be their king 
(Chald.). The following words, 0) 1y OY, which are very 
difficult, and have been variously explained, do not describe 
the conduct of Israel in those days; for, in the first place, the 
statement that the war did not overtake them is by no means 
in harmony with this, since the other tribes avenged that crime 
so severely that the tribe of Benjamin was almost exterminated; 
and secondly, the suffix attached to Oy #n evidently refers to 
the same persons as that appended to DDN in ver. 10, i.e. to 
the Israelites of the ten tribes, to which "Hosea foretels the 
coming judgment. These are therefore the subject to ‘hy, 
and consequently ty signifies to stand, to remain, to persevere 
(cf. Isa. xlvii. 12, Jer. xxxii. 14). There, in Gibeah, did they 
remain, that is to say, they persevered in the sin of Gibeah, 
without the war at Gibeah against the sinners overtaking them 
(the imperfect, in a subordinate clause, used to describe the 
necessary consequence ; and mby transposed from DY, like my 
in Deut. xxviii. 25 for myit). The meaning is, that since the 
days of Gibeah the Israelites persist in the same sin as the 
Gibeahites; but whereas those sinners were punished and 
destroyed by the war, the ten tribes still live on in the 
same sin without having been destroyed by any similar war. 
Jehovah will now chastise them for it. ‘T4832, in my desire, 
equivalent to according to my wish,—an anthropomorphic 
description of the severity of the chaitisement Dubs) from 
1b. (according to Ewald, § 139, a), with the Vav of the 
apodosis. The chastisement will consist in the fact, that 
nations will be gathered together against Israel DIDN2, lit. at 
their binding, z.e. when I shall bind them. The chethid ony 
cannot well be the plural of [Y, because the plural my is not 
used for the eyes; and the rendering, “ before their two eyes,” 
in the sense of “without their being able to prevent it” 
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(Ewald), yields the unheard-of conception of binding a person 
before his own eyes; and, moreover, the use of nivy ‘ny 
instead of the simple dual would still be left unexplained. We 
must therefore give the preference to the keri nny, and regard 
the chethib as another form, that may be accounted for from 
the transition of the verbs ‘y into \y, and niiy as a contraction 
of n3ty, since 725¥ cannot be shown to have either the meaning 
of “furrow” (Chald., A. E.), or that of the severe labour of 
“tributary service.” And, moreover, neither of these meanings 
would give us a suitable thought; whilst the very same objec- 
tion may be brought against the supposition that the double- 
ness of the work refers to Ephraim and Judah, which has been 
brought against the rendering “to bind to his furrows,” viz. 
that it would be non solum ineptum, sed locutionis monstrum. 
pniiy ‘nw, “to their two transgressions” to bind them: i. to 
place them in connection with the transgressions by the punish- 
ment, so that they will be obliged to drag them along like 
beasts of burden. By the two transgressions we are to under- 
stand neither the two golden calves at Bethel and Dan (Hitzig), 
nor unfaithfulness towards Jehovah and devotedness to idols, 
after Jer. ii. 13 (Cyr., Theod.); but their apostasy from Jehovah 
and the royal house of David, in accordance with ch. iii. 5, 
where it is distinctly stated that the ultimate conversion of 
the nation will consist in its seeking Jehovah and David their 
king. 
In the next verse the punishment is still further defined, 
and also extended to Judah. Ver. 11. “ And Ephraim is an 
instructed cow, which loves to thresh; and I, I have come over 
the beauty of her neck: I yoke Ephraim; Judah will plough, 
Jacob harrow itself.” M*lummddéh, instructed, trained to 
work, received its more precise definition from the words’ 
“loving to thresh” (‘dhabhti, a participle with the connecting 
Yod in the constructive: see Ewald, § 211, 5), not as being 
easier work in comparison with the hard task of driving, 
ploughing, and harrowing, but because in threshing the ox 
was allowed to eat at pleasure (Deut. xxv. 4), from which 
Israel became fat and strong (Deut. xxxii. 15). Threshing, 
therefore, is a figurative representation not of the conquest of 
other nations (as in Mic. iv. 13, Isa. xli. 15), but of pleasant, 
productive, profitable labour. Israel had accustomed itself to 
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this, from the fact that God had bestowed His blessing upon it 
(ch. xiii. 6). But it would be different now. by 29, a pro- 
phetic perfect : I come over the neck, used in a hostile sense, 
and answering to our “rushing in upon a person.” The 
actual idea is that of putting a heavy yoke upon the neck, 
not of putting a rider upon it. J'308, not to mount or 
ride, but to drive, or use for drawing and driving, i.e. to 
harness, and that, as the following clauses show, to the 
plough and harrow, for the performance of hard field-labour, 
which figuratively represents subjugation and bondage. Judah 
is also mentioned here again, as in ch. viii, 14, vi. 11, ete. 
Jacob, in connection with Judah, is not a name for the 
whole nation (or the twelve tribes), but is synonymous with 
Ephraim, i.e. Israel of the ten tribes. This is required by 
the correspondence between the last two clauses, which are 
simply a further development of the expression ‘BX 237%, with 
an extension of the punishment threatened against Ephraim 
to Judah also. 

The call to repentance and reformation of life is then 
appended in vers. 12, 13, clothed in similar figures. Ver. 12. 
“ Sow to yourselves for righteousness, reap according to love; 
plough for yourselves virgin soil: for it is time to seek Jehovah, 
till He come and rain righteousness upon you. Wer.13. Ye have 
ploughed wickedness, ye have reaped crime: eaten the fruit of 
lying : because thou hast trusted in thy way, in the multitude of 
thy mighty men.” Sowing and reaping are figures used to 
denote their spiritual and moral conduct. ?7¥2, for righteous- 
ness, is parallel to bn ‘2d; i.e. sow that righteousness may be 
able to spring up like seed, te. righteousness towards your 
fellow-men. .The fruit of this will be chesed, condescending 
love towards the poor and wretched. Mir nir, both here and 
in Jer. iv. 3 to plough virgin soil, i.e. to make land not yet 
cultivated arable. We have an advance in this figure: they 
are to give up all their previous course of conduct, and create 
for themselves a new sphere for their activity, i.e. commence a 
new course of life. nN}, and indeed it is time, equivalent to, for 
it is high time to give up your old sinful ways and seek the 
Lord, till (1Y) He come, i.e. till He turn His grace to you 
again, and cause it to rain upon you. Tsedeq, righteousness, 
not salvation, a meaning which the word never has, and least 
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of all here, where tsedeg corresponds to the ts*dégah of the first 
clause. God causes righteousness to rain, inasmuch as He not 
only gives strength to secure it, like rain for the growth of the 
seed (cf. Isa. xliv. 3), but must also generate and create it in 
man by His Spirit (Ps. li. 12). The reason for this summons 
is given in ver. 13, in another allusion to the moral conduct 
of Israel until now. Hitherto they have ploughed as well as 
reaped unrighteousness and sin, and eaten lies as the fruit 
thereof,—lies, inasmuch as they did not promote the prosperity 
of the kingdom as they imagined, but only led to its decay 
and ruin. For they did not trust in Jehovah the Creator 
and rock of salvation, but in their way, te. their deeds and 
their might, in the strength of their army (Amos vi. 13), the 
worthlessness of which they will now discover. 

Ver. 14. “A tumult will arise against thy peoples, and all thy 
Sortifications are laid waste, as Shalman laid Beth-Arbeel waste 
in the day of the war: mother and children are dashed to pieces. 
Ver. 15. Thus hath Bethel done to you because of the wickedness 
of your wickedness : in the morning dawn the king of’ Israel is cut 
off, cut off.” oxp with & as mater lect. (Ewald, § 15, e), con- 
strued with 3: to rise up against a person, as in Ps. xxvii. 12, 
Job xvi. 8. fit’, war, tumult, as in Amos ii. 2. T2¥2: against 
thy people of war. The expression is chosen with a reference 
to robh gibborim (the multitude of mighty men), in which Israel 
put its trust. ‘The meaning, countrymen, or tribes, is restricted 
to the older language of the Pentateuch. The singular 1 
refers to 53, as in Isa. Ixiv. 10, contrary to the ordinary lan- 
guage (cf. Ewald, § 317, c). Nothing is known concerning the 
devastation of Beth-Arbeel by Shalman; and hence there has 
always been great uncertainty as to the meaning of the words. 
Shalman is no doubt a contracted form of Shalmanezer, the 
king of Assyria, who destroyed the kingdom of the ten tribes 
(2 Kings xvii. 6). Beth-arbe’l is hardly Arbela of Assyria, 
which became celebrated through the victory of Alexander 
(Strab. xvi. 1, 3), since the Israelites could scarcely have 
become so well acquainted with such a remote city, as that the 
prophet could hold up the desolation that befel it as an example 
to them, bat in all probability the Arbela in Galilea Superior, 
which is mentioned in 1 Mace. ix. 2, and very frequently in 
Josephus, a place in the tribe of Naphtali, between Sephoris 
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and Tiberias (according to Robinson, Pal. iii. pp. 281-2, and 
Bibl. Researches, p. 343: the modern Irbid). The objection 
offered by Hitzig,—viz. that shod is a noun in ch. ix. 6, vii. 13, 
xii, 2, and that the infinitive construct, with 5 prefixed, is 
written TW? in Jer. xlvii. 4; and lastly, that if Shalman were 
the subject, we should expect the preposition NX before ™3,—is 
not conclusive, and the attempt which he makes to explain 
Salman-Beth-Arbel from the Sanscrit is not worth mentioning. 
The clause “mother and children,” etc., a proverbial ex- 
pression denoting inhuman cruelty (see at Gen. xxxii. 12), 
does not merely refer to the conduct of Shalman in connection 
with Beth-Arbel, possibly in the campaign mentioned in 2 Kings 
xvii. 3, but is also intended to indicate the fate with which the 
whole of the kingdom of Israel was threatened. In ver. 16 
this threat concludes with an announcement of the overthrow 
of the monarchy, accompanied by another allusion to the guilt 
of the people. The subject to My 723 is Beth-el (Chald.), not 
Shalman or Jehovah. Bethel, the seat of the idolatry, prepares 
this lot for the people on account of its great wickedness. “by 
is a perf. proph.; and D2ny) ny, wickedness in its second 
potency, extreme wickedness (cf. Ewald, § 313, c). Basshachar, 
‘in the morning-dawn, i.e. at the time when prosperity is once 
more apparently about to dawn, tempore pacis alluscente (Cocc., 
Hgst.). The gerund 767) adds to the force; and 7p is not 
this or the other king, but as in ver. 7, the king generally, ie. 
the monarehy of Israel. 

Ch. xi. The prophet goes back a third time (cf. ch. x. 1, 

ix. 10) to the early times of Israel, and shows how the people 
had repaid the Lord, for all the proofs of His love, with nothing 
but ingratitude and unfaithfulness; so that it would have merited 
utter destruction from off the earth, if God should not restrain 
His wrath for the sake of His unchangeable faithfulness, in 
order that, after severely chastening, He might gather together 
once more those that were rescued from among the heathen. 
Ver. 1. “ When Israel was young, then I loved him, and I called 
my son out of Egypt. Ver. 2. Men called to them; 80 they went 
away from their countenance: they offer sacrifice to the Baals, 
and burn incense to the idols.” Ver. 1 rests upon Ex. iv. 22, 23, 
where the Lord directs Moses to say to Pharaoh, “ Israel is my 
first-born son ; let my son go, that he may serve me.” Israel 
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was the son of Jehovah, by virtue of its election to be Jehovah’s 
peculiar people (see at Ex. iv. 22). In this election lay the 
ground for the love which God showed to Israel, by bringing it 
out of Egypt, to give it the land of Canaan, promised to the 
fathers for its inheritance. The adoption of Israel as the son 
of Jehovah, which began with its deliverance out of the hondage 
of Egypt, and was completed in the conclusion of the covenant 
at Sinai, forms the first stage in the carrying out of the divine 
work of salvation, which was completed in the incarnation of 
the Son of God for the redemption of mankind from death and 
ruin. The development and guidance of Israel as the people 
of God all pointed to Christ; not, however, in any such sense 
as that the nation of Israel was to bring forth the Son of God 
from within itself, but in this sense, that the relation which the 
Lord of heaven and earth established and sustained with that 
nation, was a preparation for the union of God with humanity, 
and paved the way for the incarnation of His Son, by the fact 
that Israel was trained to be a vessel of divine grace. All 
essential factors in the history of Israel point to this as their 
end, and thereby become types and material prophecies of the 
life of Him in whom the reconciliation of man to God was to 
be realized, and the union of God with the human race to be 
developed into a personal unity. It is in this sense that the 
second half of our verse is quoted in Matt. ii. 15 as a prophecy 
of Christ, not because the words of the prophet refer directly 
and immediately to Christ, but because the sojourn in Egypt, 
and return out of that land, had the same significance in rela- 
tion to the development of the life of Jesus Christ, as it had to 
the nation of Israel. Just as Israel grew into a nation in Egypt, 
where it was out of the reach of Canaanitish ways, so was the 
child Jesus hidden in Egypt from the hostility of Herod. But 
ver. 2 is attached thus as an antithesis: this love of its God 
was repaid by Israel with base apostasy. %87?, they, viz. the 
prophets (cf. ver. 7; 2 Kings xvii. 13; Jer. vii. 25, xxv. 4; 
Zech. i. 4), called to them, called the Israelites to the Lord and 
to obedience to Him; but they (the Israelites) went away from 
their countenance, would not hearken to the prophets, or come 
to the Lord (Jer. ii. 31). The thought is strengthened by }2, 
with the W82 of the protasis omitted (Ewald, § 360, a): as the 
prophets called, so the Israelites drew back from them, and 
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served idols. D°Y3 as in ch. ii. 15, and D'70B as in 2 Kings 
xvii. 41 and Deut. vii. 5, 25 (see at Ex. xx. 4). 

Nevertheless the Lord continued to show love to them. 
Vers. 3, 4, “ And J, I have taught Ephraim to walk: He took 
them in His arms, and they did not know that I healed them. I 
drew them with bands of a man, with cords of love, and became 
to them like a lifter up of the yoke upon their jaws, and gently 
towards him did I give (him) food.” ‘RI, a hiphil, formed 
after the Aramzan fashion (cf. Ges. § 55, 5), by hardening 
the n into n, and construed with 5, as the hiphil frequently is 
(e.g. ch. x. 1; Amos viii. 9), a denom. of 22, to teach to walk, 
to guide in leading-strings, like a child that is being trained to 
walk. It is a figurative representation of paternal care fora 
child’s prosperity. ONP, per apheresin, for DNP?, like NP for npd 
in Ezek. xvii. 5. The sudden change from the first person to 
the third seems very strange to our ears; but it is not un- 
common in Hebrew, and is to be accounted for here from the 
fact, that the prophet could very easily pass from speaking in 
the name of God to speaking of God Himself. ? cannot be 
either an infinitive or a participle, on account of the following 
word Ynyint, Ais arms. The two clauses refer chiefly to the care 
and help afforded by the Lord to His people in the Arabian 
desert; and the prophet had Deut. i. 31 floating before his 
mind: “in the wilderness the Lord thy God bare thee, as a man 
doth bear his son.” The last clause also refers to this, D'INE 
pointing back to Ex. xv. 26, where the Lord showed Himself as 
the physician of Israel, by making the bitter water at Marah 
drinkable, and at the same time as their helper out of every 
trouble. In ver. 4, again, there is a still further reference to 
the manifestation of the love of God to Israel on the journey 
through the wilderness. D738 °239, cords with which men are 
led, more especially children that are weak upon their feet, in - 
contrast with ropes, with which men control wild, unmanage- 
able beasts (Ps. xxxii. 9), are a figurative representation of the 
paternal, humane guidance of Israel, as explained in the next 
figure, “ cords of love.” This figure leads on to the kindred 
figure of the yoke laid upon beasts, to harness them for work. 
As merciful masters lift up the yoke upon the cheeks of their 
oxen, i.e. push it so far back that the animals can eat their 
food in comfort, so has the Lord made the yoke of the law, which 
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has been Jaid upon His people, both soft and light. As >y Sy nnn 
does not mean to take the yoke away from (yn) the cheeks, but 
to lift it above the cheeks, i.e. to make it easier, by pushing it 
back, we cannot refer the words to the liberation of Israel from 
the bondage of Egypt, but can only think of what. the Lord 
did, to make it easy for the people to observe the command- 
ments imposed upon them, when they were received into His 
covenant (Ex. xxiv. 3, 7), including not only the many mani-: 
festations of mercy which might and ought to have allured them 
to reciprocate His love, and yield a willing obedience to His 
commandments, but also the means of grace provided in their 
worship, partly in the institution of sacrifice, by which a way of 
approach was opened to divine grace to obtain forgiveness of 
sin, and partly in the institution of feasts, at which they could 
rejoice in the gracions gifts of their God. ©) is not the first 
pers. imperf. Aiphil of m2 (“T inclined myself to him ;” Symm., 
Syr., and others), in which case we should expect. DN}, but an 
adverb, softly, comfortably ; and Y28 belongs to it, after the 
analogy of 2 Sam. xviii. 5. Seni is an anomalous formation for 
PRK, like T2i8 for VINK in Jer. xlvi. 8 (cf. Ewald, § 192, d; 
' Ges. §68, 2, Anm. 1). ‘Jerome has given the meaning quite 
correctly : “ and I gave them manna for food in the desert, 
which they enjoyed.” 

By despising this love, Israel brings severe punishment upon 
itself. Ver. 5. “ It will not return into the land of Egypt ; but 
Asshur, he is its king, because they refused to return. Ver. 6. 
And the sword will sweep round in its cities, and destroy its 
bolts, and devour, because of their counsels. Ver. 7. My people ts — 
bent upon apostasy from me: and if men call it upwards, it does 
not raise itself at all.” The apparent contradiction between 
the words, “It will not return into the land of Egypt,” and the 
threat contained in ch. viii. 13, ix. 3, that Israel should return 
to Egypt, ought not to lead us to resort to alterations of the 
text, or to take ND in the sense of 4, and connect it with the 
previous verse, as is done by the LX X., Mang., and others, or 
to make an arbitrary paraphrase of the words, either by taking 
x in the sense of N°, and rendering it as a question, “ Should it 
not return?” equivalent to “it will certainly return” (Maurer, 
Ewald, etc.); or by understanding the return to Egypt as 
signifying the longing of the people for help from Egypt 
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(Rosenmiiller). The emphatic sin of the second clause is at 
variance with all these explanations, since they not only fail to 
explain it, but it points unmistakeably to an antithesis: “Israel 
will not return to Egypt; but Asshur, it shall be its king,” ze. 
it shall come under the dominion of Assyria. The supposed 
contradiction is removed as soon as we observe that in ch. 
viii. 13, ix. 3, 6, Egypt is a type of the land of bondage ; 
whereas here the typical interpretation is precluded partly by 
the contrast to Asshur, and still more by the correspondence in 
which the words stand to ver.1b. Into the land from which 
Jehovah called His people, Israel shall not return, lest it should 
appear as though the object, for which it had been brought out 
of Egypt and conducted miraculously through the desert, had 
been frustrated by the impenitence of the people. But it is to 
be brought into another bondage. “RWS is appended adversa- 
tively. Asshur shall rule over it as king, because they refuse 
to return, sc. to Jehovah. The Assyrians will wage war 
against the land, and conquer it. The sword (used as the 
principal weapon, to denote the destructive power of war) will 
circulate in the cities of Israel, make the round of the cities as 
it were, and destroy its bolts, i.e. the bolts of the gates of the 
fortifications of Ephraim. Baddim, poles (Ex. xxv. 13 sqq.), 
cross-poles or cross-beams, with which the gates were fastened, 
hence bolts in the literal sense, as in Job xvii. 16, and not tro- 
pically for “princes” (Ges.), electt (Jer., Chald., etc.). “On 
account of their counsels:” this is more fully defined in 
ver. 7. “Si, and my people (= since my people) are harnessed 
to apostasy from me (m’shubhdthi, with an objective suffix). 
Deon, lit. suspended on apostasy, z.e. not “swaying about in 
consequence of apostasy or in constant danger of falling away” 
(Chald., Syr., Hengst.), since this would express too little in 
the present context and would not suit the second ‘half of the 
verse, but impaled or fastened upon apostasy as upon a stake, 
so that it cannot get loose. Hence the constructing of eA 
with 5 instead of °Y or 3 (2 Sam. xviii. 10), may be accounted 
for from the use of the verb in a figurative sense. x, 
upwards oy as in ch. vii. 16), do they (the prophets: see 
ver. 2) call them ; but <¢ does not rise, sc. to return to God, or 
seek help from on high. o61 pilel, with the meaning of the 
- kal intensified, to make a rising, te. to rise up. This explana- 
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tion appears simpler than supplying an object, say “ the soul” 
(Ps. xxv. 1), or “ the eyes” (Ezek. xxxiii. 25). 

They deserved to be utterly destroyed for this, and would 
have been if the compassion of God had not prevented it. 
With this turn a transition is made in ver. 8 from threatening 
to promise. Ver. 8. “ How could I give thee up, O Ephraim! 
surrender thee, O Israel! how could I give thee up like Admah, 
make thee like Zeboim! My heart has changed within me, my 
compassion is excited all at once. Ver. 9. Iwill not execute the 
burning heat of my wrath, I will not destroy Ephraim again: 
for Tam God, and not man, the Holy One in the midst of thee: 
and come not into burning wrath.” “ How thoroughly could I 
give thee up!” ac. if I were to punish thy rebellion as it 
deserves. Nathan, to surrender to the power of the enemy, 
like miggén in Gen. xiv. 20. And not that alone, but I could 
utterly destroy thee, like Admah and Zeboim, the two cities of 
the valley of Siddim, which were destroyed by fire from heaven 
along with Sodom and Gomorrha. Compare Deut. xxix. 22, 
where Admah and Zeboim are expressly mentioned along with 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha, which stand alone in Gen. 
xix. 24. With evident reference to this passage, in which 
Moses threatens idolatrous Israel with the same punishment, 
Hosea simply mentions the last two as quite sufficient for his 
purpose, whereas Sodom and Gomorrha are generally men- 
tioned in other passages (Jer. xlix. 18; cf. Matt. x. 15, Luke 
x. 12). The promise that God will show compassion is 
appended here, without any adversative particle. My heart 
has turned, changed in me (5, lit. upon or with me, as in the 
similar phrases i in 1 Sam. xxv. 36, Jer. viii. 18). 93) 3M, in 
a body have my feelings of compassion gathered themselves 
together, i.e. my whole compassion is excited. Compare Gen. 
xliii. 30 and 1 Kings iii. 26, where, instead:of the abstract 
nichamim, we find the more definite rachdmim, the bowels as 
the seat of the emotions. }¥ fn nvy, to carry out wrath, to 
execute it as judgment (as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 18). In the ex- 
pression nv? 3we ND, I will not return to destroy, wv may be 
explained from the previous ‘32> 7872. After the heart of God 
has changed, it will not return to wrath, to destroy Ephraim ; 
for Jehovah is God, who does not alter His purposes like a man 
(cf. 1 Sam. xv. 29, Num. xxiii. 19, Mal. iii. 6), and He shows 
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Himself in Israel as the Holy One, i.e. the absolutely pure and 
perfect oné, in whom there is no alternation of light and dark- 
ness, and therefore no variableness in His decrees (see at Ex. 
xix. 6; Isa. vi. 3)... The difficult expression YY3 cannot mean 
“into a city,” although it is so rendered by the ancient versions, 
the Rabbins, and many Christian expositors; for we cannot 
attach any meaning to the words “I do not come into a city” 
at all in harmony with the context. 'Y signifies here estus ire, 
the heat of wrath, from “sy, effervescere, just as in Jer. xv. 8 
it signifies the heat of alarm and anxiety, wstus animi. 

Ver. 10. “ They will go after Jehovah ; like a lion will He 
roar ; for He will roar: and sons will tremble from the sea. 
‘Ver. 11. Tremble like birds out of Egypt, and like doves out of the 
land of Asshur: and I cause them to dwell in their houses, is the 
saying of Jehovah.” When the Lord turns His pity towards 
the people once more, they will follow Him, and hasten, with 
trembling at His voice, from the lands of their banishment, and 
be reinstated by Him in their inheritance. The way for this 
promise was opened indeed by ver. 9, but here it is introduced 
quite abruptly, and without any logical particle of connection, 
like the same promise in ch. iii. 5. “* "1N8 790, to walk after 
the Lord, denotes not only “ obedience to the gathering voice 
of the Lord, as manifested by their drawing near” (Simson), 
but that walking in true obedience to the Lord which follows 
from conversion (Deut. xiii. 5; 1 Kings xiv. 8), so that the 
Chaldee has very properly rendered it, “They will follow the 
worship of Jehovah.” This faithfulness they will exhibit first 
of all in practical obedience to the call of the Lord. This call 
is described as the roaring of a lion, the point of comparison 
lying simply in the fact that a lion announces its coming by 
roaring, so that the roaring merely indicates a loud, far-reach- 
ing call, like the blowing of the trampet in Isa. xxvii. 13. 
The reason for what is affirmed is then given: “for He 
(Jehovah) will really utter His call,” in consequence of which 
the Israelites, as His children, will come trembling (chared 
synonymous with pédchad, ch. iii. 5). 0%, from the sea, se. 
from the distant islands and lands of the west (Isa. xi. 11), as 
well as from Egypt and Assyria, the lands of the south and 
east. These three regions are simply a special form of the 
idea, “out of all quarters of the globe ;” compare the more 
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complete enumeration of the several remote countries in Isa. 
xi.11. The comparison to birds and doves expresses the swift- 
ness with which they draw near, as doves fly to their dovecots 
(Isa. lx. 8). Then will the Lord cause them to dwell in their 
houses, i.e. settle them once more in their inheritance, in His 
own land (cf. Jer. xxxii. 37, where D2? is added). On the 
construing of 2'¢n with >Y, cf. 1 Kings xx. 43, and the German 
auf der Stube sein. The expression ‘* DN) affixes the seal of 
confirmation to this promise. The fulfilment takes place in the 
last days, when Israel as a nation shall enter the kingdom of God. 
Compare the remarks on this point at ch. ii. 1-3 (pp. 49, 50). 


III. ISRAEL’8 APOSTASY AND GOD'S FIDELITY.— 
CHAP. XII.-XIV. 


For the purpose of proving that the predicted destruction 
of the kingdom is just and inevitable, the prophet now shows, 
in this last division, first that Israel has not kept the ways of 
its father Jacob, but has fallen into the ungodly practice of 
Canaan (ch. xii.) ; and secondly, that in spite of all the mani- 
festations of love, and all the chastisements received from its 
God, it has continued its apostasy and idolatry, and therefore 
perfectly deserves the threatened judgment. Nevertheless the 
compassion of God will not permit it to be utterly destroyed, 
but will redeem it even from death-and hell (ch. xiii.—xiv. 1). 
To this there is appended, lastly, in ch. xiv. 2-9, a call to con- 
version, and a promise from God of the forgiveness and abun- 
dant blessing of those who turn to the Lord. With this the 
book closes (ch. xiv. 10). Thus we find again, that the contents 
of this last division fall very evidently into three parts (ch. xii. 
13, 14, and xiv. 2-10), each of which is still further divisible 
into two strophes. 


Israel s Degeneracy into Canaanitish Ways.—Chap. xii. 
(Eng. Ver. xi. 12-xii.) 


The faithlessness of Israel and Judah’s resistance to God 
bring righteous punishment upon the entire posterity of Jacob 
(xi. 12—xii. 2); whereas the example of their forefather ought to 

have led them to faithful attachment to their God (vers. 3-6). 
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But Israel has become Canaan, and seeks its advantage in 
deception and injustice, without hearkening to its God or to the 
voice of its prophets, and will be punished for its idolatry (vers. 
7-11). Whereas Jacob was obliged to flee, and to serve for a 
wife in Aram, Jehovah led Israel out of Egypt, and guarded it 
by prophets. Nevertheless this nation has excited His wrath, 
and will have to bear its guilt (vers. 12-14). The two strophes 
of this chapter are xi. 12-xii. 6 and 7-14. 

Ch. xi. 12 (Heb. Bib. xii. 1). “ Ephraim has surrounded me 
with lying, and the house of Israel with deceit: and Judah is 
moreover unbridled against God, and against the faithful Holy 
One. Ch. xii. 1 (Heb. Bib. 2). Ephraim grazeth wind, and hunteth 
after the east: all the day it multiplies lying and desolation, and 
they make a covenant with Asshur, and oil is carried to Egypt. 
Ver. 2. And Jehovah has a controversy with Judah, and to per- 
form a visitation upon Jacob, according to his ways: according 
to his works will He repay him.’ In the name of Jehovah, the 
prophet raises a charge against Israel once more. ‘Lying and 
deceit are the terms which he applies, not so much to the 
idolatry which they preferred to the worship of Jehovah (qpevd7 
kal SvcceBh Natpeiav, Theod.), as to the hypocrisy with which 
Israel, in spite of its idolatry, claimed to be still the people of 
Jehovah, pretended to worship Jehovah under the image of a 
calf, and turned right into wrong.’ Beth Yisrd’eél (the house 
of Israel) is the nation of the ten tribes, and is synonymous 
with Ephraim. The statement concerning Judah has been 
interpreted in different ways, because the meaning of ‘T) is open 
to dispute. Luther’s rendering, “ but Judah still holds fast to 
its God,” is based upon the rabbinical interpretation of 1, in 
the sense of 77), to rule, which is decidedly false. According 


a7 


to the Arabic ol,, the meaning of rad is to ramble about (used 
of cattle’that have broken loose, or have not yet been fastened up, 


1 Calvin explains ‘9230 correctly thus: “that He (i.e. God) had eas 
rienced the manifold faithlessness of the Israelites in all kinds of ways.” 
He interprets the whole sentence as follows: ‘‘The Israelites had acted 
unfaithfully towards God, and resorted to deceits, and that not in one way 
only, or of only one kind; but just asa man might surround his enemy 
with a great army, so had they gathered together innumerable frauds, 
with which they attacked God on every side.” 
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as in Jer. ii. 31) ; hiphil, to cause to ramble about (Gen. xxvii. 
40; Ps. lv. 3), Construed as it is here with DY, it means to 
ramble about in relation to God, i.e. to be unbridled or unruly 
towards God. DY, as in many other cases where reciprocal 
actions are referred to, standing towards or with a person: see 
Ewald, §217,A. jox2 DAP, the faithful, holy God. Q‘doshim 
is used of God, as in Prov, ix. 10 (cf. Josh. xxiv. 19), as an 
intensive pluralis majestatis, construed with a singular adjective 
(cf. Isa. xix. 4; 2 Kings xix. 4). 082, firm, faithful, trust- 
worthy ; the opposite of rdd. Judah is unbridled towards the 
powerful God (El), towards the Holy One, who, as the Faithful 
One, also proves Himself to be holy in relation to His people, 
both by the sanctification of those who embrace His salvation, 
and also by the judgment and destruction of those who obsti- 
nately resist the leadings of His grace. In ver. 1 the lying and 
deceit of Israel are more fully described. 1 731 is not to enter- 
tain one’s self on wind, i.e. to take delight in vain things; but 
NY) means to eat or graze spiritually ; and radch, the wind, is 
equivalent to emptiness. The meaning therefore is, to strive 
eagerly after what is empty or vain; synonymous with rdédaph, 
to pursue. ~O°P, the east wind, in Palestine a fierce tempestuous 
wind, which comes with burning heat from the desert of Arabia, 
and is very destructive to seeds and plants (compare Job xxvii. 
21, and Wetzstein’s Appendix to Delitzsch’s Commentary on Job). 
It is used, therefore, as a figurative representation, not of vain 
hopes and ideals, that cannot possibly be reached, but of that 
destruction which Israel is bringing upon itself. ‘All the day,” 
i.e. continually, it multiplies lying and violence, through the sins 
enumerated in ch. iv. 2, by which the kingdom is being inter- 
nally broken up. Added to this, there is the seeking for alliances 
with the powers of the world, viz. Assyria and-Egypt, by which 
it hopes to secure their help (ch. v. 13), but only brings about 
its own destruction. Oil is taken to Egypt from the land 
abounding in olives (Deut. viii. 8; 1 Kings v. 25), not as 
tribute, but as a present, for the purpose of securing an ally in 
Egypt. This actually took place during the reign of Hoshea, 
who endeavoured to liberate himself from the oppression of 
Assyria by means of a treaty with Egypt (2 Kings xvii. 4).’ 

1 Manger has given the meaning correctly thus: “ He is looking back 
to the ambassadors sent by king Hoshea with splendid presents to the king 
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The Lord will repay both kingdoms for such conduct as this. 
But just as the attitude of Judah towards God is described more 
mildly than the guilt of Israel in ch. xi. 12, so the punish- 
ment of the two is differently described in ver. 2. - Jehovah 
has a trial with Judah, i.e. He has to reprove and punish its 
sins and transgressions (ch. iv. 1). Upon Jacob, or Israel of 
the ten tribes (as in ch. x. 11), He has to perform a visitation, 
t.e. to punish it according to its ways and its deeds (cf. ch. iv. 9). 
“ppd, it is to be visited, i.e. He must visit. 
Ver. 3. “ He held his brother's heel in the womb, and in his © 

man’s strength he fought with God. Ver. 4. He fought against 
the angel, and overcame ; wept, and prayed to Him: at Bethel he 
found Him, and there He talked with us. Ver. 5. And Jehovah, 
God of hosts, Jehovah is His remembrance.’ The name Jacob, 
which refers to the patriarch himself in ver. 3, forms the link 
between vers. 2 and 3. The Israelites, as descendants of Jacob, 
were to strive to imitate the example of their forefather. His 
striving hard for the birthright, and his wrestling with God, in 
which he conquered by prayer and supplication, are types and 
pledges of salvation to the tribes of Israel which bear his name.’ 
apy, a denom. from 37, “to hold the heel” = 3pY3 tN in Gen. 
xxv. 26, which the prophet has in his mind, not “to overreach,” 
as in Gen. xxvii. 36 and Jer. ix. 3. For the wrestling with 
God, mentioned in the second clause of the verse, proves most 
indisputably that Jacob’s conduct is not held up before the 
people for a warning, as marked by cunning or deceit, as 
Umbreit and Hitzig suppose, but is set before them for their 
imitation, as an eager attempt to secure the birthright and the 


of Egypt, to bring him over to his side, and induce him to send him assist- 
ance against the king of Assyria, although he had bound himself by a sacred 
treaty to submit to the sovereignty of the latter.” Compare also Heng- 
stenberg’s Christology, vol. i. p. 164 transl., where he refutes the current 
opinion, that the words refer to two different parties in the nation, viz. an 
Assyrian and an Egyptian party, and correctly describes the circumstances 
thus: ‘‘ The people being severely oppressed by Asshur, sometimes apply 
to Egypt for help against Asshur, and at other times endeavour to awaken 
friendly feelings in the latter.” 

1 «¢ He shows what good Jacob received, and the son is named in the 
father : he calls to remembrance the ancient history, that they may see 
both the mercy of God towards Jacob, and his resolute firmness towards 
the Lord.” —JEROME. 
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blessing connected with it. This shows at the same time, that 
the holding of the heel in the mother’s womb is not quoted as 
a proof of the divine election of grace, and, in fact, that there 
is no reference at all to the circumstance, that “ even when 
Jacob was still in his mother’s womb, he did this not by his own 
strength, but by the mercy of God, who knows and loves those 
whom He has predestinated” (Jerome). iaika, in his manly 
strength (cf. Gen. xlix. 3) he wrestled with God (Gen. Xxxii. 
25-29). This conflict (for the significance of which in relation 
to Jacob’s spiritual life, see the discussion at Gen. lc.) is more 
fully described in ver. 4, for the Israelites to imitate. 870 is 
the angel of Jehovah, the revealer of the invisible God (see 
the Commentary on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 126 transl.). 92" is 
from Gen. xxxii. 29. The explanatory clause, “he wept, ‘and 
made supplication to Him” (after Gen. xxxii. 27), gives the 
nature of the conflict. It was a contest with the weapons of 
prayer; and with these he conquered. These weapons are also 
at the command of the Israelites, if they will only use them. 
The fruit of the victory was, that he (Jacob) found Him (God) 
at Bethel. This does not refer to the appearance of God to 
Jacob on his flight to Mesopotamia (Gen. xxviii. 11), but to 
that recorded in Gen. xxxv. 9 sqq., when God confirmed his 
name of Israel, and renewed the promises of His blessing. And 
there, continues the prophet, He (God) spake with us; te. not 
there He speaks with us still, condemning by His prophets the 
idolatry at Bethel (Amos v. 4, 5), as Kimchi supposes; but, as 
the imperfect "27 corresponds to 3X¥D‘, “ there did He speak 
to us through Jacob,” t.e. what He there said to Jacob applies 
to us! The explanation of this is given in ver. 5, where the 
name is recalled in which God revealed Himself to Moses, when 
He first called him (Ex. iii. 15), i.e. in which He made known 
to him His true nature. Y‘hovdh zikhro is taken literally from 
475) “at mt; but there the name Jehovah is still further 
defined by “ the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” here by 


1 Tet it be carefully observed, that God is said to have talked at 
Bethel not with Jacob only, but with all his posterity. That is to say, the 
things which are here said to have been done by Jacob, and to have hap- 
pened to him, had not regard to himself only, but to all the race that 
sprang from him, and were signs of the good fortune which they either 
would, or certainly might enjoy” (Lackemacher in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia). 
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“the God of hosts.” This difference needs consideration. The 
Israelites in the time of Moses could only put full confidence 
in the divine call of Moses to be their deliverer out of the 
bondage of Egypt, on the ground that He who called him was 
the God who had manifested Himself to the patriarchs as the 
God of salvation; but for the Israelites of Hosea’s time, the 
strength of their confidence in Jehovah arose from the fact 
that Jehovah was the God of hosts, i.e. the God who, because 
He commands the forces of heaven, both visible and invisible, 
rules with unrestricted omnipotence on earth as well as in 
heaven (see at 1 Sam. i. 3). 

To this God Israel is now to return. Ver. 6. “And thou, 
to thy God shalt thou turn: keep love and right, and hope con- 
tinually in thy God.” 3 with 2 is a pregnant expression, as 
in Isa. x. 22: “so to turn as to enter into vital fellowship with 
God ;” i.e. to be truly converted. The next two clauses, as 
the omission of the copula before chesed and the change in the 
tense clearly show, are to be taken as explanatory of 3m. The 
conversion is to show itself in the perception of love and right 
towards their brethren, and in constant trust in God. But 
Israel is far removed from this now. This thought leads the 
way to the next strophe (vers. 8-15), which commences afresh 
with a disclosure of the apostasy of the people. 

Ver. 7. “ Canaan, in his hand is the scale of cheating: he 
loves to oppress. Ver. 8. And Ephraim says, Yet I have be- 
come rich, have acquired property : all my exertions bring me no 
wrong, which would be sin.” Israel is not a Jacob who wrestles 
with God; but it has become Canaan, seeking its advantage 
in deceit and wrong. Israel is called Canaan here, not so 
much on account of its attachment to Canaanitish idolatry (cf. 
Ezek. xvi. 3), as according to the appellative meaning of the 
word K‘na‘an, which is borrowed from the commercial habits 
of the Canaanites (Pheenicians), viz. merchant or trader (Isa. 
xxiii. 8; Job xl. 30), because, like a fraudulent merchant, it 
strove to become great by oppression and cheating ; not “ be- 
cause it acted towards God like a fraudulent merchant, offering 
Him false show for true reverence,” as Schmieder supposes. 
For however thoroughly this may apply to the worship of the 
Israelites, it is not to this that the prophet refers, but to fraudu- 
lent weights, and the love of oppression or violence. And this 
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points not to their attitude towards God, but to their conduct 
towards their fellow-men, which is the very opposite of what, 
according to the previous verse, the Lord requires (chesed 
tumishpat), and the very thing which He has forbidden in the 
law, in Lev. xix. 36, Deut. xxv. 13-16, and also in the case of 
‘Gshag, violence, in Lev. vi. 2-4, Deut. xxiv. 14. Ephraim 
prides itself upon this unrighteousness, in the idea that it has 
thereby acquired wealth and riches, and with the still greater 
self-deception, that with all its acquisition of property it has 
committed no wrong that was sin, ¢.e. that would be followed 
by punishment. ix does not mean “ might” here, but wealth, 
opes, although as a matter of fact, since Ephraim says this 
as a neuen, the riches and power of the state are intended. 
wur72 is not written at the head absolutely, i in the sense of 
“so far as what I have acquired is concerned, men find no 
injustice in this ;” for if that were the case, ‘2 would stand for 
°; but it is really the subject, and i8¥p° is to be taken in the 
sense of acquiring = bringing in (cf. Lev. v. 7, xii. 8, etc.). 
Ver. 9. “ Yet am I Jehovah thy God, from the land of Egypt 
hither: Iwill still cause thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of 
the feast. Ver. 10. I have spoken to the prophets; and I, I 
have multiplied visions, and spoken similitudes through the pro- 
phets. Ver.11. If Gilead (is) worthlessness, they have only come 
to nothing : in Gilgal they offered bullocks : even their altars are 
like stone-heaps in the furrows of the field.” The Lord meets the 
delusion of the people, that they had become great and power- 
ful through their own exertion, by reminding them that He 
(‘2381 is adversative, yet I) has been Israel’s God from Egypt 
hither, and that to Him they owe all prosperity and good in 
both past and present (cf. ch. xiii. 4). Because they do not 
recognise this, and because they put their trust in unrighteous- 
ness rather than in Him, He will now cause them to dwell in 
tents again, as in the days of the feast of Tabernacles, i.e. will 
repeat the leading through the wilderness. It is evident from 
the context that mo‘éd (the feast) is here the feast of Taber- 
nacles. ‘Iyitd ‘D* (the days of the feast) are the seven days of 
this festival, during which Israel was to dwell in booths, in 
remembrance of the fact that when God led them out of 
Egypt He had caused them to dwell in booths (tabernacles, 
Lev. xxiii. 42, 43). 2vi8 7) stands in antithesis to ‘nqvin 
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in Lev. xxiii. 43. “The preterite is changed into a future 
through the ingratitude of the nation” (Hengstenberg). The 
simile, “as in the days of the feast,” shows that the repetition 
of the leading through the desert is not thought of here merely 
as a time of punishment, such as the prolongation of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the wilderness for forty years really 
was (Num. xiv. 33). For their dwelling in tents, or rather in 
booths (sukkoth), on the feast of Tabernacles, was intended 
not so much to remind the people of the privations of their 
unsettled wandering life in the desert, as to call to their 
remembrance the shielding and sheltering care and protection 
of God in their wandering through the great and terrible 
wilderness (see at Lev. xxiii. 42, 43). We must combine the 
two allusions, therefore: so that whilst the people are threatened 
indeed with being driven out of the good and glorious land, 
with its large and beautiful cities and houses full of all that is 
good (Deut. vi. 10 sqq.), into a dry and barren desert, they 
have also set before them the repetition of the divine guidance 
through the desert ; so that they are not threatened with utter 
rejection on the part of God, but only with temporary banish- 
ment into the desert. In vers. 10 and 11 the two thoughts of 
. ver. 9 are still further expanded. In ver. 10 they are reminded 
how the Lord had proved Himself to be the God of Israel 
from Egypt onwards, by sending prophets and multiplying 
prophecy, to make known His will and gracious counsel to the 
people, and to promote their salvation. 13% with >Y, to speak 
to, not because the word is something imposed upon a person, 
but because the inspiration of God came down to the prophets 
from above. 818, not “I destroy,” for it is only the kal that 
occurs in this sense, and not the piel, but “to compare,” te. 
speak in similes; as, for example, in ch. i. and iii., Isa. v. 1 sqq., 
Ezek. xvi. etc.: “I have left no means of admonishing them 
untried” (Rosenmiiller). Israel, however, has not allowed 
itself to be admonished and warned, but has given itself up to 
sin and idolatry, the punishment of which cannot be delayed. 
Gilead and Gilgal represent the two halves of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes; Gilead the land to the east of the Jordan, 
and Gilgal the territory to the west. As Gilead is called 
“a city (te. a rendezvous) of evil-doers” (Ns *byi) in ch. vi. 8, 
so is it here called distinctly fi, worthlessness, wickedness; 
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and therefore it is to be utterly brought to nought. fX and 
NY are synonymous, denoting moral and physical nonentity 
(compare Job xv.31). Here the two notions are so distributed, 
that the former denotes the moral decay, the latter the physical. 
Worthlessness brings nothingness after it as a punishment. 3X, 
only = nothing, but equivalent to utterly. The perfect 7 is 
used for the certain future.’ Gilgal, which is mentioned in 
ch. iv. 15, ix. 15, as the seat of one form of idolatrous worship, 
is spoken of here as a place of sacrifice, to indicate with a play 
upon the name the turning of the altars into heaps of stones 
(Gallim). The desolation or destruction of the altars involves 
not only the cessation of the idolatrous worship, but the dis- 
solution of the kingdom and the banishment of the people out of 
the land. ©, which only occurs in the plural here, cannot 
of course be the dative (to sacrifice to oxen), but only the accu- 
sative. The sacrifice of oxen was reckoned as a sin on the 
part of the people, not on account of the animals offered, but 
on account of the unlawful place of sacrifice. The suffix to 
mizb‘chothém (their sacrifices) refers to Israel, the subject im- 
plied in zibbécha. 

This punishment Israel well deserved. Ver. 12. “ And 
Jacob fled to the fields of Aram; and Israel served for a wife, 
and for a wife did he keep guard. . Ver. 13. And through a 
prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt, and through a 
prophet was he guarded. Ver. 14. Ephraim has stirred up 
bitter wrath ; and his Lord will leave his blood upon him, and 
turn back his shame upon him.” In order to show the people 
still more impressively what great things the Lord had done 
for them, the prophet recals the flight of Jacob, the tribe- 
father, to Mesopotamia, and how he was obliged to serve many 
years there for a wife, and to gnard cattle; whereas God had 
redeemed Israel out of the Egyptian bondage, and’ had faith- 
fully guarded it through a prophet. The flight of Jacob to 
Aramza, and his servitude there, are mentioned not “ to give 
prominence to his zeal for the blessing of the birthright, and 
his obedience to the commandment of God and his parents” 
(Cyr., Theod., Th. v. Mops.); nor “to bring out the double 
servitude of Israel,—the first the one which the people had to 
endure in their forefather, the second the one which they had 
to endure themselves in Egypt” (Umbreit) ; nor “to lay stress 
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upon the manifestation of the divine care towards Jacob as 
well as towards the people of Israel” (Ewald); for there is 
nothing at all about this in ver. 12. The words point simply 
to the distress and affliction which Jacob had to endure, accord- 
ing to Gen. xxix.xxxi., as Calvin has correctly interpreted 
them. “Their father Jacob,” he says, “who was he? what 
was his condition? .. . He was a fugitive from his country. 
Even if he had always lived at home, his father was only a 
stranger in the land. But he was compelled to flee into Syria. 
And how splendidly did he live there? He was with his uncle, 
no doubt, but he was treated quite as meanly as any common 
slave: he served for a wife. And how did he serve? He was 
the man who tended the cattle.” Shdmar, the tending of 
cattle, was one of the hardest and lowest descriptions of servi- 
tude (cf. Gen. xxx. 31, xxxi. 40; 1 Sam. xvii. 20). S‘deh ’ardm 
(the field of Aram) is no doubt simply the Hebrew rendering 
of the Aramzan Paddan-drdém (Gen. xxviii. 2, xxxi. 18 : see at 
Gen. xxv. 20). Jacob’s flight to Aramza, where he had to 
serve, is contrasted-in ver. 10 with the leading of Israel, the 
people sprung from Jacob, out of Egypt by a prophet, i.e. by 
Moses (cf. Deut. xviii. 18); and the guarding of cattle by 
Jacob is placed in contrast with the guarding of Israel on the 
part of God through the prophet Moses, when he led them 
through -the wilderness to Canaan. The object of this is to 
call to the nation’s remembrance that elevation from the lowest 
condition, which they were to acknowledge with humility every 
year, according to Deut. xxvi. 5 sqq., when the first-fruits were 
presented before the Lord. For Ephraim had quite forgotten 
this. . Instead of thanking the Lord for it by love and faithful 
devotedness to Him, it had provoked Him in the bitterest 
manner by its sins (D'Y2J, to excite wrath, to provoke to anger: 
tamrarim, an adverbial accusative bitterly). For this should 
its blood-guiltiness remain upon it. According to Lev. xx. 9 sqq., 
démim denotes grave crimes that are punishable by death. 
Natash, to let a thing alone, as in Ex. xxiii. 11; or to leave 
behind, as in 1 Sam. xvii. 20, xxii. 28. Leaving blood-guilti- 
ess upon a person, is the opposite of taking away (X®2) or 
. forgiving the sin, and therefore inevitably brings the punish- 
ment after it. Cherpdtho (its reproach or dishonour) is the 
dishonour which Ephraim had done to the Lord by sin and 
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idolatry (cf. Isa. Ixv.7). And this would be repaid to it by its 
Lord, t.e. by Jehovah. 


Israels deep Fall.—Chap. xiii.-xiv. 1. 


Because Israel would not desist from its idolatry, and 
entirely forgot the goodness of its God, He would destroy its 
might and glory (vers. 1-8). Because it did not acknowledge 
the Lord as its help, its throne would be annihilated along with 
its capital; but this judgment would become to all that were 
penitent a regeneration to newness of life. Ver. 1. “ When 
Ephraim spake, there was terror ; he exalted himself in Israel ; 
then he offended through Baal, and died. Ver. 2. And now they 
continue to sin, and make themselves molten images out of their 
silver, idols according to their understanding: manufacture of 
artists is it all: they say of them, Sacrificers of men: let 
them kiss calves.” In order to show how deeply Israel had 
fallen through its apostasy, the prophet points to the great dis- 
tinction which the tribe of Ephraim formerly enjoyed among 
the tribes of Israel. The two clauses of ver. 1a cannot be so 
connected together as that 82 should be taken as the continua- 
tion of the infinitive 133. The emphatic nw is irreconcilable 
with this. We must rather take MN" (da. dey., in Aramean 
= bb, Jer. xlix. 24, terror, tremor) as the apodosis to kdabber 
’Ephraim (when Ephraim spake), like NNY in Gen. iv. 7: “ As 
Ephraim spake there was terror,” i.e. men listened with fear 
and trembling (cf. Job xxix. 21). 82 is used intransitively, 
as in Nahum i. 5, Ps. Ixxxix. 10. Ephraim, i.e. the tribe 
of Ephraim, “ exalted itself in Israel,’—not “it was distin- 
guished among its brethren” (Hitzig), but “ it raised itself to 
the government.” The prophet has in his mind the attempts 
‘made by Ephraim to get the rule among the tribes, which led 
eventually to the secession of the ten tribes from the royal 
family of David, and the establishment of the kingdom of 
Israel by the side of that of Judah. When Ephraim had 
secured this, the object of its earnest endeavours, it offended 
through Baal; te. not only through the introduction of the 
worship of Baal in the time of Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 31 sqq.), 
but even through the establishment of the worship of the calves 
under Jeroboam (1 Kings xii. 28), through which Jehovah was 
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turned into a Baal. nb%, used of the state or kingdom, is equi- 
valent to “ was given up to destruction” (cf. Amos ii. 2). The 
dying commenced with the introduction of the unlawful worship 
(cf. 1 Kings xii. 30). From this sin Ephraim (the people of 
the ten tribes) did not desist: they still continue to sin, and 
make themselves molten images, etc., contrary to the express 
prohibition in Lev. xix. 4 (cf. Ex. xx. 4). These words are not 
merely to be understood as signifying, that they added other 
idolatrous images in Gilgal and Beersheba to the golden calves 
(Amos viii. 14); but they also involve their obstinate adherence 
to the idolatrous worship introduced by Jeroboam (compare 
2 Kings xvii. 16), 0822 from 7H2n, with the feminine ter- 
mination dropped on account of the suffix (according to Ewald, 
§ 257, d; although in the note Ewald regards this formation 
as questionable, and doubts the correctness of the reading) : 
“ according to their understanding,” i.e. their proficiency in art. 
The meaning of the second hemistich, which is very difficult, 
depends chiefly upon the view we take of O38 ‘N3f, viz. whether 
we render these words “they who sacrifice men,” as the LX X., 
the fathers, and many of the rabbins and Christian expositors 
have done; or “the sacrificers of (among) men,” as Kimchi, 
Bochart, Ewald, and others do, after the analogy of O78 ‘31°28 in 
Isa. xxix. 19. Apart from this, however, zdbh*ché ’ddém cannot 
possibly be taken as an independent sentence, such as “ they 
sacrifice men,” or “ human sacrificers are they,” unless with the 
LXX. we change the participle ‘nat arbitrarily into the perfect 
wat. As the words read, they must be connected either with 
what follows or with what precedes. But if we connect them 
with what follows, we fail to. obtain any suitable thought, 
whether we render it “ human sacrificers (those who sacrifice 
men) kiss calves,” or “ the sacrificers among men kiss calves.” 
The former is open to the objection that human sacrifices were 
not offered to the calves (¢.e. to Jehovah, as worshipped under 
the symbol of a calf), but only to Moloch, and that the wor- 
shippers of Moloch did not kiss calves. The latter, “men who 
offer sacrifice kiss calves,” might indeed be understood in this 
sense, that the prophet intended thereby to denounce the great 
folly, that men should worship animals; but this does not suit 
the preceding words OP DM, and it is impossible to see in what 
sense they could be employed. There is no other course left, 
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therefore, than to connect zobh‘che ’éddm with what precedes, 
though not in the way proposed by Ewald, viz. “ even to these 
do sacrificers of men say.” This rendering is open to the fol- 
lowing objections: (1) that D7 after 59 would have to be taken 
as an emphatic repetition of the pronoun, and we cannot find 
any satisfactory ground for this; and, (2) what is still more 
important, the fact that ’dmar would be used absolutely, in the 
sense of “ they speak in prayer,” which, even apart from the 
“prayer,” cannot be sustained by any other analogous example. 
These difficulties vanish if we take zobh‘ché ’dddm as an expla- 
natory apposition to hém: “of them (the ‘datsabbtim) they say, 
viz. the sacrificers from among men (i.e. men who sacrifice), Let 
them worship calves.” By the apposition zobh‘ché ’ddém, and 
the fact that the object ‘agdalim is placed first, so that it stands 
in immediate contrast to ’ddém, the absurdity of men kissing 
calves, i.e. worshipping them with kisses (see at 1 Kings xix. 
18), is painted as it were before the eye. 

They prepare for themselves swift destruction in conse- 
quence. Ver. 3. “ Therefore will they be like the morning cloud, 
and like the dew that passes early away, as chaff blows away from 
the threshing-floor, and as smoke out of the window.” Ldkhén, 
therefore, viz. because they would not let their irrational idolatry 
go, they would quickly perish. On the figures of the morning 
cloud and dew, see at ch. vi. 4. The figure of the chaff occurs 
more frequently (vid. Isa. xvii. 13, xli. 15,16; Ps. i. 4, xxxv. 
5, etc.). Yb* is used relatively: which is stormed away, te. 
blown away from the threshing-floor by a violent wind. The 
threshing-floors were situated upon eminences (compare my 
Bibl. Archdol. ii. p. 114). Smoke out of the window,” t.e. 
smoke from the fire under a saucepan in the room, which passed 
out of the window-lattice, as the houses were without chimneys 
(see Ps. Ixviii. 3). 

Ver. 4. “ And yet I am Jehovah thy God from the land of 
Egypt hither ; and thou knowest no God beside me, and there is 
no helper beside me. Ver. 5. I knew thee in the desert, in the 
land of burning heats.” As in ch. xii. 10, a contrast is drawn 
here again between the idolatry of the people and the unin- 
terrupted self-attestation of Jehovah to the faithless nation. 
From Egypt hither Israel has known no other God than 
Jehovah, ¢.e. has found no other God to be a helper and 
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Saviour. Even in the desert He knew Israel, i.e. adopted it in 
love. 31, to know, when applied to God, is an attestation of 
His love and care (compare Amos iii. 2; Isa. lviii. 3, etc.). The 


am. rey. nawdn, from axd, 3, med. Vav, to thirst, signifies 


burning heat, in which men famish with thirst (for the fact, 
compare Deut. viii. 15). 

But prosperity made Israel proud, so that it forgot its God. 
Ver. 6. “ As they had their pasture, they became full; they 
became full, and their heart was lifted up: therefore have they 
forgotten me.” This reproof is taken almost word for word from 
Deut. viii. 11 sqq. (cf. ch. xxxi. 20, xxxii. 15 sqq.). OD'9703, 
answering to their pasture, i.e. because they had such good 
pasture in the land given them by the Lord. The very thing 
of which Moses warned the people in Deut. viii. 11 has come 
to pass. ‘Therefore are the threats of the law against the 
rebellious fulfilled upon them. 

Ver. 7. “ And I became like a lion to them; as a leopard by 
the wayside do I lie in wait. Ver. 8. I fall upon them as a bear 
robbed of its young, and tear in pieces the enclosure of their 
heart, and eat them there like a lioness: the beast of the field will 
tear them in pieces.” The figure of the pasture which made 
Israel full (ver. 6) is founded upon the comparison of Israel to 
a flock (cf. ch. iv. 16). The chastisement of the people is there- 
fore represented as the tearing in pieces and devouring of the 
fattened flock by wild beasts. God appears as a lion, panther, 
etc., which fall upon them (cf. ch. v. 14). ‘781 does not stand 
for the future, but is the preterite, giving the consequence of 
forgetting God. The punishment has already begun, and will 
still continue; we have therefore from WS onwards imperfects 
or futures. “Wx, from “Aw, to look round, hence to lie in wait, 
as in Jer. v. 26. It is not to be changed into ’Asshur, as it is 
by the LXX. and Vulgate. 03? 74D, the enclosure of their 
heart, ze. their breast. Shdm (there) points back to ‘al-derekh 
(by the way). 

Ver. 9 commences a new strophe, in which the prophet 
once more discloses to the people the reason for their corrup- 
tion (vers. 9-18) ; and after pointing to the saving omnipotence 
of the Lord (ver. 14), holds up before them utter destruction 
as the just punishment for their guilt (ver. 15 and ch. xiv. 1). 
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Ver. 9. “ O Israel, it hurls thee into destruction, that thou (art) 
against me, thy help. Ver.10. Where is thy king? that he may 
help thee in all thy cities: and (where) thy judges? of whom 
thou saidst, Give me king and princes! Ver. 11. I give thee 
kings in my anger, and take them away in my wrath.” "Wnw 
does not combine together the verbs in ver. 8, as Hitzig sup- 
poses; nor does ver. 9 give the reason for what precedes, but 
shichethkhd is explained by ver. 10, from which we may see that 
a new train of thought commences with ver. 9. Shichéth does 
not mean to act corruptly here, as in Deut. xxxii. 5, ix. 12, and 
Ex. xxxii. 7, but to bring into corruption, to ruin, as in Gen. 
vi. 17, ix. 15, Num. xxxii. 15, etc. The sentence’) '3 ‘D 
cannot be explained in any other way than by supplying the 
pronoun ARN, as a subject taken from the suffix to WNW 
(Marck, and nearly all the modern commentators). “This 
throws thee into distress, that thou hast resisted me, who am 
thy help.” 713: as in Deut. xxxiii. 26, except that 2 is used 
in the sense of against, as in Gen. xvi. 12, 2 Sam. xxiv. 17, 
etc. This opposition did not take place, however, when all 
Israel demanded a king of Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 5). For 
although this desire is represented there (ver. 7) as the rejec- 
tion of Jehovah, Hosea is speaking here simply of the Israel of 
the ten tribes. The latter rebelled against Jehovah, when 
they fell away from the house of David, and made Jeroboam 
their king, and with contempt of Jehovah put their trust in 
the might of their kings of their own choosing (1 Kings xii. 16 
sqq.). But these kings could not afford them any true help. 
The question, “ Where” (cht only occurs here and twice in 
ver. 14, for °8 or Mx, possibly simply from a dialectical variation 
—vid. Ewald, § 104, c—and is strengthened by NiBX, as in Job 
xvii. 15), ““ Where is thy king, that he may help thee?” does 
not presuppose that Israel had no king at all at that time, and 
that the kingdom was in a state of anarchy, but simply that it 
had no king who could save it, when the foe, the Assyrian, 
attacked it in all its cities. Before shdph'teykhd (thy judges) 
we must repeat ’eht (where). The shoph‘tim, as the use of the 
word sdérim (princes) in its stead in the following clause clearly 
shows, are not simple judges, but royal counsellors and mini- 
sters, who managed the affairs of the kingdom along with the 
king, and superintended the administration of justice. The 
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saying, “Give me a king and princes,” reminds us very forcibly 
of the demand of the people in the time of Samuel; but they 
really refer simply to the desire of the ten tribes for a king of 
their own, which manifested itself in their dissatisfaction with 
the rule of the house of David, and their consequent seces- 
sion, and to their persistence in this secession amidst all the 
subsequent changes of the government. We cannot therefore 
take the imperfects }AN and MPN in ver. 11 as pure preterites, 
ie. we cannot understand them as referring simply to the 
choice of Jeroboam as king, and to his death. The imperfects 
denote an action that is repeated again and again, for which 
we should use the present, and refer to all the kings that the 
kingdom of the ten tribes had received and was receiving still, 
and to their removal. God in His wrath gives the sinful 
nation kings and takes them away, in order to punish the 
nation through its kings. This applies not merely to the kings 
who followed one another so rapidly through conspiracy and 
murder, although through these the kingdom was gradually 
broken up and its dissolution accelerated, but to the rulers 
of the ten tribes as a whole. God gave the tribes who were 
discontented with the theocratical government of David and 
Solomon a king of their own, that He might punish them 
for their resistance to His government, which came to light in 
the rebellion against Rehoboam. He suspended the division 
of the kingdom not only over Solomon, as a punishment for 
his idolatry, but also over the rebellious ten tribes, who, when 
they separated themselves from the royal house to which the 
promise had been given of everlasting duration, were also 
separated from the divinely appointed worship and altar, and 
given up into the power of their kings, who hurled one another 
from the throne; and God took away this government from 
them to chastise them for their sins, by giving them into the 
power of the heathen, and by driving them away from His face. 
It is to this last thought, that what follows is attached. The 
removal of the king in wrath would occur, because the sin of 
Ephraim was reserved for punishment. 

Ver. 12. “ The guilt of Ephraim is bound together: his sin 
is preserved. Ver. 13. The pains of a travailing woman come 
' upon him: he is an unwise son; that he does not place himself at 
the time in the breaking forth of children.” Ver. 12 is a special 
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application of Deut. xxxii. 34 to the ten tribes. Tsdrar, bound 
up in a bundle, like a thing which you wish to take great care 
of (compare Job xiv. 17; 1 Sam. xxv. 29). , The same thing is 
applied in tsdphin, hidden, carefully preserved, so as not to be 
lost (Job xxi. 19). “All their sins are preserved for punish- 
ment” (Chald.). Therefore will pains overtake Ephraim like 
a woman in labour. The pains of childbirth are not merely a 
figurative representation of violent agony, but of the sufferings 
and calamities connected with the refining judgments of God, 
by which new life was to be born, and a complete transforma- 
tion of all things effected (cf. Mic. iv. 9, 10; Isa. xiii. 8, 
xxvi. 17; Matt. xxiv. 8). He cannot be spared these pains, 
for he is a foolish son (cf. Deut. xxxii. 6, 28 sqq.). But in 
what respect? This is explained in the words ‘I Ny ‘3, “ for 
at the time,’ or as MY cannot stand for nyb, more correctly 
“when it is time,” he does not place himself in, i.e. does not 
enter, the opening of the womb. Mishbar bénim is to be 
explained as in 2 Kings xix. 3 and Isa. xxxvii. 3; and TOY ¢. 3 
as in Ezek. xxii. 30. If the child does not come to the open- 
ing at the right time, the birth is retarded, and the life of 
both mother and child endangered. The mother and child are 
one person here. And this explains the transition from the 
pains of the mother to the behaviour of the child at the time 
of birth. Ephraim is an unwise son, inasmuch as even under 
the chastening judgment he still delays his conversion, and will 
not let himself be new-born, like a child, that at the time of the 
labour-pains will not enter the opening of the womb and: so 
come to the birth. ; 

But in order to preserve believers from despair, the Lord 
announces in ver. 14 that He will nevertheless redeem His 
people from the power of death. Ver. 14. “ Out of the hand 
of hell will I redeem them; from death will I set them free! 
Where are thy plaques, O death? where thy destruction, O hell! 
Repentance is hidden from mine eyes.” The fact that this verse 
contains a promise, and not a threat, would hardly have been 
overlooked by so many commentators, if they had not been led, 
out of regard to vers. 13, 15, to put force upon the words, 
and either take the first clauses as interrogative, “ShouldI... 
redeem?” (Calvin and others), or as conditional, “I would 
redeem them,” with “ si resipiscerent” supplied (Kimchi, Sal. 
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b. Mel. Ros., etc.). But apart from the fact that the words 
supplied are perfectly arbitrary, with nothing at all to indicate 
them, both of these explanation are precluded by the sentences 
which follow; for the questions, “ Where are thy plagues, O 
death?” etc., are obviously meant to affirm the conquest or 
destruction of hell and death. And this argument retains its 
force even if we take ‘0X as an optative from ™, without 
regard to ver. 10, since the thought, “TI should like to be thy 
plague, O death,” presupposes that deliverance from the power 
of death is affirmed in what comes before. But, on account of 
the style of address, we cannot take ‘IN even as an interroga- 
tive, in the sense of “ Should I be,” etc. And what would be 
the object of this gradation of thought, if the redemption from 
death were only hypothetical, or were represented as altogether 
questionable? If we take the words as they stand, therefore, 
it is evident that they affirm something more than deliverance 
when life is in danger, or preservation from death. To redeem 
or ransom from the hand (or power) of hell, i.e. of the under 
world, the realm of death, is equivalent to depriving hell of its 
prey, not only by not suffering the living to die, but by bring- 
ing back to life those who have fallen victims to hell, i.e. to the 
region of the dead. The cessation or annihilation of death is 
expressed still more forcibly in the triumphant words: “ Where 
are thy plagues (pestilences), O death? where thy destruction, 
O hell?” of which Theodoret has aptly observed, mavavitew 
kata tod Oavdtov xédever. "13" is an intensive plural of 
debher, plague, pestilence, and is to be explained in accordance 
with Ps. xci. 6, where we also find the synonym 34) in the 
form 3P, pestilence or destruction. The Apostle Paul has 
therefore very properly quoted these words in 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
in combination with the declaration in Isa. xxv. 8, “ Death is 
swallowed up in victory,” to confirm the truth, that at the 
resurrection of the last day, death will be annihilated, and that 
which is corruptible changed into immortality. We must not 
restrict the substance of this promise, however, to the ultimate 
issue of the redemption, in which it will receive its complete 
fulfilment. The suffixes attached to ’ephdém and ’eg’dlzm point 
to Israel of the ten tribes, like the verbal suffixes in ver. 8. 
Consequently the promised redemption from death must stand 
in intimate connection with the threatened destruction of the 
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kingdom of Israel. Moreover, the idea of the resurrection of 
the dead was by no means so clearly comprehended in Israel at 
that time, as that the prophet could point believers to it as a 
ground of consolation when the kingdom was destroyed. The 
only meaning that the promise had for the Israelites of the 
prophet’s day, was that the Lord possessed the power even to 
redeem from death, and raise Israel from destruction into new- 
ness of life ; just as Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii.) depicts the restoration 
of Israel as the giving of life to the dry bones that lay scattered 
about the field. The full and deeper meaning of these words 
was but gradually unfolded to believers under the Old Testa- 
ment, and only attained complete and absolute certainty for 
all believers through the actual resurrection of Christ. But 
in order to anticipate all doubt as to this exceedingly great pro- 
mise, the Lord adds, “ repentance is hidden from mine eyes,” 
i.e. my purpose of salvation will be irrevocably accomplished. 
The dar. Aey. ndcham does not mean “ resentment” (Ewald), 
but, as a derivative of nicham, simply consolation or repentance. 
The former, which the Septuagint adopts, does not suit the 
context, which the latter alone does. ‘The words are to be 
interpreted in accordance with Ps. Ixxxix. 36 and Ps. cx. 4, 
where the oath of God is still further strengthened by the 
words DN3° N51, “and will not repent;” and on3 x} corresponds to 
3128 ON in Ps. lxxxix. 36 (Marck and Krabbe, Question. de Hos. 
vatic. spec. p.47). Compare 1 Sam. xv. 29 and Num. xxiii. 19. 

Ver. 15. “ For he will bear fruit among brethren. East 
wind will come, a wind of Jehovah, rising up from the desert ; 
and his fountain will dry up, and his spring become dried. He 
plunders the treasuries of all splendid vessels.” The connection 
between the first clause and the previous verse has been cor- 
rectly pointed out by Marck. “ Ver. 15,” he says, “ adduces 
a reason to prove that the promised grace of redemption would 
certainly stand firm.” ‘> cannot be either a particle of time or 
of condition here (when, or if); for neither of them yields a 
suitable thought, since Ephraim neither was at that time, nor 
could become, fruit-bearing among brethren. Ewald’s hypo- 
thetical view, “Should Ephraim be a fruitful child,” cannot be 
grammatically sustained, since &i is only used in cases where a 
circumstance is assumed to be real. For one that is merely 
supposed to be possible, D8 is required, as the interchange of 
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DX and ‘3, in Num. v. 19, 20, for example, clearly shows. The 
meaning of NB! is placed beyond all doubt by the evident play 
upon the name Ephraim; and this also explains the writing 
with & instead of n, as well as the idea of the sentence itself : 
Ephraim will bear fruit among the brethren, #.¢. the other tribes, 
as its name, double-fruitfulness, affirms (see at Gen. xli. 52). 
This thought, through which the redemption from death set 
before Israel is confirmed, is founded not only upon the assump- 
tion that the name must become a truth, but chiefly upon the 
blessing which the patriarch promised to the tribe of Ephraim 
on the ground of its name, both in Gen. xlviii. 4, 20, and Gen. 
xlix. 22 sqq. Because Ephraim possessed such a pledge of bless- 
ing in its very name, the Lord would not let it be overwhelmed 
for ever in the tempest that was bursting upon it. The same 
thing applies to the name Ephraim as to the name Israel, with 
which it is used as synonymous; and what is true of all the 
promises of God is true of this announcement also, viz. that they 
are only fulfilled in the case of those who adhere to the condi- 
tions under which they were given. Of Ephraim, those only 
will bear fruit which abides to everlasting life, who walk as true 
champions for God in the footsteps of faith and of their fore- 
fathers, wrestling for the blessing of the promises. On the 
other hand, upon the Ephraim that has turned into Canaan 
(ch. xii. 8) an east wind will come, a tempest bursting from the 
desert (see at ch. xii. 2), and that a stormy wind raised by 
Jehovah, which will dry up his spring, 1.e. destroy not only the 
fruitful land with which God has blessed it (Deut. xxziii. 
13-16), but all the sources of its power and stability. Like the 
promise in ver. 14, the threatening of the judgment, to which 
the kingdom of Israel is to succumb, is introduced quite 
abruptly with the word Xi2'. The figurative style of address 
then passes in the last clause into a literal threat. sw, he, the 
hostile conqueror, sent as a tempestuous wind by the Lord, viz. 
the Assyrian, will plunder the treasure of all costly vessels, 1.e. 
all the treasures and valuables of the kingdom. On Kh chemdah 
compare Nah. ii. 10 and 2 Chron. xxxii. 27. We understand 
by it chiefly the treasures of the capital, to which a serious 
catastrophe is more especially predicted in the next verse (ch. 
xiv. 1), which also belongs to this strophe, on account of its 
rebellion against God. 
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Ver. 16. (Heb. Bib. ch. xiv. 1). “ Samaria will atone, 
because it has rebelled against its God: they will fall by the 
sword ; their children will be dashed to pieces, and its women with 
child ripped up.” DW, to atone, to bear the guilt, ce. the 
punishment. It is not equivalent to shémém in Ezek. vi. 6, 
although, as a matter of fact, the expiation consisted in the 
conquest and devastation of Samaria by Shalmanezer. The 
subject to yipp‘la (will fall) is the inhabitants of Samaria. The 
suffix to *Ni77 (cs women, etc.) refers to the nation. The form 
ni is one derived from 77, for 775 (Ewald, § 189, c). The 
construction with the masculine verb *YP32, in the place of the 
feminine, is an anomaly, which may be explained from the fact 
that feminine formations from the plur. imperf. are generally 
very rare (see Ewald, § 191, 6). For the fact itself, compare 
ch. x. 14; 2 Kings viii. 12, xv. 16; Amos i. 13. 


Israels Conversion and Pardon.—Chap. xiv. 


After the prophet has set before the sinful nation in various 
ways its own guilt, and the punishment that awaits it, viz. the 
destruction of the kingdom, he concludes his addresses with a 
call to thorough conversion to the Lord, and the promise that 
the Lord will bestow His grace once more upon those who turn 
to Him, and will bless them abundantly (vers. 1-8). Ver. 1. 
(Heb. Bib. ver. 2). “ Return, O Israel, to Jehovah thy God; for 
thou hast stumbled through thy guilt. Ver.2. Take with you words, 
and turn to Jehovah; say ye to Him, Forgive all guilt, and accept 
what is good, that we may offer our lips as bullocks. Ver. 3. 
Asshur will not help us: we will not ride upon horses, nor say 
‘ Our God’ any more to the manufacture of our own hands ; for 
with Thee the orphan jindeth compassion.” ‘There is no salva- 
tion for fallen man without return to God. It is therefore with 
a call to return to the Lord their God, that the prophet opens 
the announcement of the salvation with which the Lord will 
~ bless His people, whom He has brought to reflection by means 
of the judgment (cf. Deut. iv. 30, xxx. 1 sqq.). '" TY 3, to 
return, to be converted to the Lord, denotes complete conver- 
sion ; 9% WW is, strictly speaking, simply to turn towards God, 
to direct heart and mind towards Him. By késhalté sin is 
represented as a false step, which still leaves it possible to 
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return ; so that in a call to conversion it is very appropriately 
chosen. But if the conversion is to be of the right kind, it 
must begin with a prayer for the forgiveness of sin, and attest 
itself by the renunciation of earthly help and simple trust in the 
mercy of God. Israel is to draw near to God in this state of 
mind. “ Take with you words,” z.e. do not appear before the 
Lord empty (Ex. xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 20); but for this ye do not 
require outward sacrifices, but simply words, sc. those of con- 
fession of your guilt, as the Chaldee has correctly explained it. 
The correctness of this explanation is evident from the con- 
fession of sin which follows, with which they are to come before 
God. In fy xbnvbz, the position of col at the head of the 
sentence may be accounted for from the emphasis that rests 
upon it, and the separation of ‘dvén, from the fact that col was 
beginning to acquire more of the force of an adjective, like our 
all (thus 2 Sam. i. 9; Job xxvii. 3: cf. Ewald, § 289, a; Ges. 
§114, 3, Anm.1). Qach tobh means neither “ accept goodness,” 
i.e. let goodness be shown thee (Hitzig), nor “ take it as good,” 
sc. that we pray (Grotius, Ros.); but in the closest connection 
with what proceeds: Accept the only good thing that we are able 
to bring, viz. the sacrifices of our lips. Jerome has given the 
correct interpretation, viz.: “ For unless Thou hadst borne away 
our evil things, we could not possibly have the good thing which 
we offer Thee ;” according to that which is written elsewhere 
(Ps. xxxvii.27), “Turn from evil, and do good.” 3 nEy... medw, 
literally, “ we will repay (pay) as young oxen our lips,” ie. 
present the prayers of our lips as thank-offerings. The ex- 
pression is to be explained from the fact that shillém, to wipe 
off what is owing, to pay, is a technical term, applied to the 
sacrifice offered in fulfilment of a vow (Deut. xxiii. 22; Ps. 
xxii. 26, 1. 14, etc.), and that pdrim, young oxen, were the best 
animals for thank-offerings (Ex. xxiv. 5). As such thank- 
offerings, i.e. in the place of the best animal sacrifices, they 
would offer their lips, i.e. their prayers, to God (cf. Ps. li. 17-19, 
Ixix. 31, 32). In the Sept. rendering, daroSmcopev xapmov 
xetAewv, to which there is an allusion in Heb. xiii. 15, 08 has 
been confounded with "8, as Jerome has already observed. But 
turning to God requires renunciation of the world, of its power, 
and of all idolatry. Rebellious Israel placed its reliance upon 
Assyria and Egypt (ch. v. 13, vii. 11, viii. 9). It will do this 
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no longer. The riding upon horses refers partly to the military 
force of Egypt (Isa. xxxi. 1), and partly to their own (ch. i. 7; 
Isa. ii. 7). For the expression, “ neither will we say to the 
work of our hands,” compare Isa. xlii. 17, xliv.17. 2 WW, not 
“Thou with whom,” but “for with Thee” (‘dsher as in Deut. 
iii. 24). The thought, “ with Thee the orphan findeth com- 
passion,” as God promises in His word (Ex. xxii. 22; Deut. x. 
18), serves not only as a reason for the resolution no longer to 
call the manufacture of their own hands God, but generally for 
the whole of the penitential prayer, which they are encouraged 
to offer by the compassionate nature of God. In response to 
such a penitential prayer, the Lord will heal all His people’s 
wounds, and bestow upon them once more the fulness of the 
blessings of His grace. The prophet announces this in vers. 
4-8 as the answer from the Lord. 

Ver. 4. “ Iwill heal their apostasy, will love them freely: for 
my wrath has turned away from it. Ver. 5. I will be like dew 
for Israel: tt shall blossom like the lily, and strike its roots 
like Lebanon. Ver. 6. Its shoots shall go forth, and its splendour 
shall become like the olive-tree, and its smell like Lebanon. Ver. 
1. They that dwell in its shadow shall give life to corn again ; 
and shall blossom like the vine: whose glory is like the wine of 
Lebanon. Ver. 8. Ephraim: What have I further with the 
idols? I hear, and look upon him: I, like a bursting cypress, in 
me is thy fruit found.” The Lord promises first of all to heal 
their apostasy, te. all the injuries which have been inflicted by 
their apostasy from Him, and to love them with perfect spon- 
taneity (n°ddbhdh an adverbial accusative, promta animi volun- 
tate), since His anger, which was kindled on account of its 
idolatry, had now turned away from it (mimmennd, i.e. from 
Israel). The reading mimmenni (from me), which the Baby- 
lonian Codices have after the Masora, appears to have originated 
in a misunderstanding of Jer. ii. 35. This love of the Lord 
will manifest itself in abundant blessing. Jehovah will be to 
Israel a refreshing, enlivening dew (cf. Isa. xxvi. 19), through 
which it will blossom splendidly, strike deep roots, and spread 
its shoots far and wide. “ Like the lily :” the fragrant white 
lily, which is very common in Palestine, and grows without 
cultivation, and “ which is unsurpassed in its fecundity, often 
producing fifty bulbs from a single root” (Pliny A. n. xxi. 5). 
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“‘ Strike roots like Lebanon,” te. not merely the deeply rooted 
forest of Lebanon, but the mountain itself, as one of the “foun- 
dations of the earth” (Mic. vi. 2). The deeper the roots, the 
more the branches spread and cover themselves with splendid 
green foliage, like the evergreen and fruitful olive-tree (Jer. 
xi. 16; Ps. lii. 10). The smell is like Lebanon, which is ren- 
dered fragrant by its cedars and spices (Song of Sol. iv. 11). 
The meaning of the several features in the picture has been 
well explained by Rosenmiiller thus: “The rooting indicates 
stability ; the spreading of the branches, propagation and the 
multitude of inhabitants; the splendour of the olive, beauty and 
glory, and that constant and lasting; the fragrance, hilarity 
and loveliness.” In ver. 7 a somewhat different turn is given 
to the figure. The comparison of the growth and flourishing of 
Israel to the lily and to a tree, that strikes deep roots and spreads 
its green branches far and wide, passes imperceptibly into the 
idea that Israel is itself the tree beneath whose shade the mem- 
bers of the nation flourish with freshness and vigour. %Wis to 
be connected adverbially with #7. Those who sit beneath the 
shade of Israel, the tree that is bursting into leaf, will revive 
corn, %.e. cause it to return to life, or produce it for nourish- 
ment, satiety, and strengthening. Yea, they themselves will 
sprout like the vine, whose remembrance is, 7.e. which has a 
renown, like the wine of Lebanon, which has been celebrated 
from time immemorial (cf. Plin. h. n. xiv. 7; Oedmann, 
Verm. Sammlung aus der Naturkunde, ii. p. 193; and Rosen- 
miiller, Bibl. Althk. iv. 1, p. 217). The divine promise closes 
in ver. 9 with an appeal to Israel to renounce idols alto- 
gether, and hold fast by the Lord alone as the source of its life. 
Ephraim is a vocative, and is followed immediately by what the 
Lord has to say to Ephraim, so that we may supply memento in 
thought. ‘y> tiy ‘>-mp, what have I yet to do with idols? (for 
this phrase, compare Jer. ii. 18); that is to say, not “I have 
now to contend with thee on account of the idols (Schmieder), 
nor “do not place them by my side any more” (Ros.); but, 
“TI will have nothing more to do with idols,” which also im- 
plies that Ephraim is to have nothing more to do with them. 
To this there is appended a notice of what God has done 
and will do for Israel, to which greater prominence is given by 
the emphatic ‘2: J, I hearken (‘dnitht a prophetic perfect), and 
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look upon him. ‘%v, to look about for a person, to be anxious 
about him, or care for him, as in Job xxiv. 15. The suffix 
refers to Ephraim. In the last clause, God compares Himself 
to a cypress becoming green, not only to denote the shelter 
which He will afford to the people, but as the true tree of. life, 
on which the nation finds its fruits—a fruit which nourishes and 
invigorates the spiritual life of the nation. The salvation which 
this promise sets before the people when they shall return to 
the Lord, is indeed depicted, according to the circumstances 
and peculiar views prevailing under the Old Testament, as 
earthly growth and prosperity; but its real nature is such, that 
it will receive a spiritual fulfilment in those Israelites alone who 
are brought to belief in Jesus Christ. 
Ver. 9 (10) contains the epilogue to the whole book. 
“ Who is wise, that he may understand this? understanding, that he 
may discern it? For the ways of Jehovah are straight, and the 
righteous walk therein: but the rebellious stumble in them.” The 
pronoun nby and the suffix to DYT refer to everything that the 
prophet has laid before the people in his book for warning, for 
reproof, for correction, for chastening in righteousness. He 
. concludes by summing up the whole substance of his teaching 
in the one general sentence, which points back to Deut. xxii. 4: 
The ways of the Lord are straight. “The ways of Jehovah” 
(darkhe Y*hovdh) are the ways taken by God in the guidance 
and government of men ; not only the ways which He prescribes 
for them, but also His guidance of them. These ways lead 
some to life and others to death, according to the different 
attitudes which men assume towards God, as Moses announced 
to all the Israelites that they would (Deut. xxx. 19, 20), and 
as the Apostle Paul assured the church at Corinth that the 
Gospel of Jesus also would (1 Cor. i. 18). 
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4|ERSON anp Times oF THE PROPHET JOEL.— 
4) Joel (X', i.e. whose God is Jehovah, "Iamn) is 
distinguished from other men of the same name, 
which occurs very frequently (eg. 1 Sam. viii. 2; 
1 Chron. iv. 35, v. 4, viii. 12, vi. 21, vii. 3; 2 Chron. xxix. 12; 
Neh. xi. 9), by the epithet “son of Pethuel” Grne, the open- 
heartedness or sincerity of God). Nothing is known of the 
circumstances connected with his life, since the traditional 
legends as to his springing from Bethom (BnOar, al. OeBupav in 
Ps. Epiph.), or Bethomeron in the tribe of Reuben (Ps. Doroth.), 
are quite unsupported. All that can be inferred with any 
certainty from his writings is, that he lived in Judah, and in 
all probability prophesied in Jerusalem. The date of his 
ministry is also a disputed point; though so much is certain, 
namely, that he did not live in the reign of Manasseh or 
Josiah, or even later, as some suppose, but was one of the 
earliest of the twelve minor prophets. For even Amos (i. 2) 
commences his prophecy with a passage from Joel (iii. 16), 
and closes it with the same promises, adopting in ch. ix. 13 the 
beautiful imagery of Joel, of the mountains dripping with new 
wine, and the hills overflowing (Joel iii. 18). And Isaiah, 
again, in his description of the coming judgment in ch. xiii., 
had Joel in his mind; and in ver. 6 he actually borrows a 
sentence from his prophecy (Joel i. 15), which is so peculiar 
that the agreement cannot be an accidental one. Conse- 
quently, Joel prophesied before Amos, i.e. before the twenty- 
seven years of the contemporaneous reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam 1. How long before, can only be inferred with any 
degree of probability from the historical circumstances to which 
169 
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he refers in his prophecy. ‘The only enemies that he mentions 
besides Egypt and Edom (ch. iii: 19), as those whom the Lord 
would punish for the hostility they had shown towards the 
people of God, are Tyre and Zidon, and the coasts of Philistia 
(ch. iii. 4); but not the Syrians, who planned an expedition 
against Jerusalem after the conquest of Gath, which cost 
Joash not only the treasures of the temple and palace, but his 
own life also (2 Kings xii. 18 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxiv. 23 sqq.), 
on account of which Amos predicted the destruction of the 
kingdom of Syria, and the transportation of the people to 
Assyria (Amos i. 3-5). But inasmuch as this expedition of 
the Syrians was not “directed against the Philistines, so that 
only a single detachment made a passing raid into Judah on 
their return,” as Hengstenberg supposes, but was a direct 
attack upon the kingdom of Judah, to which the city of Gath, 
that Rehoboam had fortified, may still have belonged (see at 
2 Kings xii. 18, 19), and inflicted a very severe defeat upon 
Judah, Joel would surely have mentioned the Syrians along 
with the other enemies of Judah, if he had prophesied after 
that event. And even if the absence of any reference to the 
hostility of the Syrians towards Judah is not strictly conclusive 
when taken by itself, it acquires great importance from the 
fact that the whole character of Joel’s prophecy points to the 
times before Amos and Hosea. We neither meet with any 
allusion to the sins which Hosea and Amos condemn on the 
part of Judah, and which brought about the Assyrian judg- 
ment; nor is idolatry, as it prevailed under Joram, Ahaziah, 
and Athaliah, ever mentioned at all; but, on the contrary, the 
Jehovah-worship, which Jehoiada the high priest restored when 
Joash ascended the throne (2 Kings xi. 17 sqq.; 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 16 sqq.), is presupposed with all its well-regulated and 
priestly ceremonial. These circumstances speak very decidedly 
in favour of the conclusion that the first thirty years of the 
reign of Joash, during which the king had Jehoiada the high 
priest for his adviser, are to be regarded as the period of Joel’s 
ministry. No well-founded objection can be brought against 
this on account of the position which his book occupies among 
the minor prophets, since there is no ground for the opinion 
that the writings of the twelve minor prophets are arranged 
with a strict regard to chronology. 
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2. Tar Boox or Jort.—The writings of Joel contain a 
connected prophetic proclamation, which is divided into two 
equal halves by ch. ii. 18 and 19a. In the first half the pro- 
phet depicts a terrible devastation of Judah by locusts and 
scorching heat; and describing this judgment as the harbinger, 
or rather as the dawn, of Jehovah’s great day of judgment, 
summons the people of all ranks to a general day of penitence, 
fasting, and prayer, in the sanctuary upon Zion, that the Lord 
may have compassion upon His nation (ch. i. 2-ii. 17). In 
the second half there follows, as the divine answer to the call 
of the people to repentance, the promise that the Lord will 
destroy the army of locusts, and bestow a rich harvest blessing 
upon the land by sending early and latter rain (ch. ii. 190- 
xxvii.), and then in the future pour out His Spirit upon all 
flesh (ch. ii. 28-32), and sit in judgment upon all nations, who 
have scattered His people and divided His land among them, 
and reward them according to their deeds; but that He will 
shelter His people from Zion, and glorify His land by rivers 
of abundant blessing (ch. iii.). These two halves are con- 
nected together by the statement that Jehovah manifests the 
jealousy of love for His land, and pity towards His people, 
and answers them (ch. ii. 18, 192). So far the commentators 
are all agreed as to the contents of the book. But there 
are differences of opinion, more especially as to the true inter- 
pretation of the first half.—namely, whether the description of 
the terrible devastation by locusts is to be understood literally 
' or allegorically.1_ The decision of this question depends upon 
the reply that is given to the prior question, whether ch. i. 2- 


1 The allegorical exposition is found even in the Chaldee, where the 
four names of the locusta are rendered literally in ch. i. 4, whereas in ch. 
ii. 25 we find hostile tribes and kingdoms instead ; also in Ephraem Syrus, 
Cyril of Alex., Theodoret, and Jerome, although Theodoret regards the 
literal interpretation as also admissible, and in Abarb., Luther, and many 
other expositors. And lately it has been vigorously defended by Hengsten- 
berg in his Christology (i. p. 302 translation), and by Hivernick (Jntro- 
duction, ii. 2, p. 294 sqq.), who both of them agree with the fathers in 
regarding the four swarms of locusts as representing the imperial powers 
of Chaldea, Medo-Persia, Greece, and Rome. On the other hand, Rufinus, 
Jarchi, Ab. Ezra, Dav. Kimchi, support the literal view that Joel is describ- 
ing a terrible devastation of the land by locusts; also Bochart,, Pococke, 
J. H. Michaelis, and in the most recent times, Hofmann and Délitasch, 
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ii. 17 contains a description of a present or a future judgment. 
If we observe, first of all, that the statement in ch. ii. 18 and 
19a, by which the promise is introduced, is expressed in four 
successive imperfects with Vav consec. (the standing form for 
historical narratives), there can be no doubt whatever that this 
remark contains a historical announcement of what has taken 
place on the part of the Lord in consequence of the penitential 
cry of the people. And if this be established, it follows still 
further that the first half of our book cannot contain the pre- 
diction of a strictly future judgment, but must describe a 
calamity which has at any rate in part already begun. This 
is confirmed by the fact that the prophet from the very out- 
set (ch. i. 2-4) describes the devastation of the land by locusts 
as a present calamity, on the ground of which he summons 
the people to repentance. As Joel begins with an appeal 
to the old men, to see whether such things have happened in 
their own days, or the days of their fathers, and to relate 
them to their children and children’s children, and then 
describes the thing itself with simple perfects, 1 528 DIT IN, it 
is perfectly obvious that he is not speaking of something that 
is to take place in the future, but of a divine judgment that 
has been inflicted already." It is true that the prophets fre- 
quently employ preterites in their description of future events, 
but there is no analogous example that can be found of such a 
use of them as we find here in ch. i. 2-4; and the remark 
made by Hengstenberg, to the effect that we find the preterites 
employed in exactly the same manner in ch. iii., is simply in- 
correct. But if Joel had an existing calamity before his eye, and 
depicts it in ch. i. 2 sqq., the question in dispute from time imme- 
morial, whether the description is to be understood allegorically 
or literally, is settled in favour of the literal view. “ An alle- 
gory must contain some significant marks of its being so. Where 
these are wanting, it is arbitrary to assume that it is an allegory 
at all.”” And we have no such marks here, as we shall show in 
our exposition in detail. “As it is a fact established by the 


1 “Some imagine,” as Calvin well observes, ‘ that a punishment is here 
threatened, which is to fall at some future time; but the context shows . 
clearly enough that they are mistaken and mar the prophet’s true mean- 
ing. He is rather reproving the hardness of the people, because they do 
not feel their plagues.” 
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unanimous testimony of the most credible witnesses, that wher- 
ever swarms of locusts descend, all the vegetation in the fields 
immediately vanishes, just as if a curtain had been rolled up; 
that they spare neither the juicy bark of woody plants, nor the 
roots below the ground; that their cloud-like swarms darken 
the air, and render the sun and even men at a little distance 
off invisible; that their innumerable and closely compact army 
advances in military array in a straight course, most obstinately 
maintained ; that it cannot be turned back or dispersed, either 
by natural obstacles or human force; that on its approach a 
loud roaring noise is heard like the rushing of a torrent, a 
waterfall, or a strong wind; that they no sooner settle to eat, 
than you hear on all sides the grating sound of their mandibles, 
and, as Volney expresses it, might fancy that you heard the 
foraging of an invisible army ;—if we compare these and other 
natural observations with the statements of Joel, we shall find 
everywhere the most faithful picture, and nowhere any hyper- 
bole requiring for its justification and explanation that the army 
of locusts should be paraphrased into an army of men; more 
especially as the devastation of a country by an army of locusts 
is far more terrible than that of an ordinary army; and there 
is no allusion, either expressed or hinted at, to a massacre 
among the people. And if we consider, still further, that the 
migratory locusts (Acridium migratorium, in Oken, Allg. Natur- 
gesch. v. 3, p. 1514 sqq.) find their grave sometimes in dry and 
barren steppes, and sometimes in lakes and seas, it is impossible 
to comprehend how the promise in ch. ii. 20—one part of the 
army now devastating Judah shall be hurled into the southern 
desert, the van into the Dead Sea, and the rear into the Mediter- 
ranean—can harmonize with the allegorical view” (Delitzsch).* 
The only thing that appears to favour the idea that the locusts 
are used figuratively to represent hostile armies, is the circum- 
stance that Joel discerns in the devastation of the locusts as 
depicted by him, the drawing near or coming of the day of the 
Lord (ch. i. 15, ii. 1), connected with the fact that Isaiah 
speaks of the judgment upon Baal, which was accomplished by 


1 Proofs of this have been collected in great numbers by Sam. Bochart 
(Hieroz.), and both Oedmann (Vermischte Sammlungen, ii. 76 sqq. and vi. 
74 sqq.) and Credner (appendix to his Commentary on Joel) have contri- 
buted abundant gleanings gathered from the reports of travellers. 
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a hostile army, in the words of Joel (ch. i. 15; see Isa. xiii. 6). 
But on closer examination, this appearance does not rise into 
reality. It is true that by the “day of Jehovah” we cannot 
understand a different judgment from the devastation of the 
locusts, since such a supposition would be irreconcilable with 
ch. ii. 1 sqq. But the expression, “for the day of Jehovah is 
at hand, and as a destruction from the Almighty does it come,” 
shows that the prophet did not so completely identify the day 
of the Lord with the plague of locusts, as that it was exhausted 
by it, but that he merely saw in this the approach of the great 
day of judgment, i.e. merely one element of the judgment, 
which falls in the course of ages upon the ungodly, and will be 
completed in the last judgment. One factor in the universal 
judgment is the judgment pronounced upon Babylon, and 
carried out by the Medes; so that it by no means follows from 
the occurrence of the words of Joel in the prophecy of Isaiah, 
that the latter put an allegorical interpretation upon Joel’s de- 
scription of the devastation by the locusts. 

But even if there are no conclusive indications or hints, that 
can be adduced in support of the allegorical interpretation, it 
cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the description, as a 
whole, contains something more than a poetical painting of one 
particular instance of the devastation of Judah by a more 
‘terrible swarm of locusts than had ever been known before ; 
that is to say, that it bears an ideal character surpassing the 
reality,—a fact which is overlooked by such commentators as can 
find nothing more in the account than the description of a very 
remarkable plague. The introduction, “Hear this, ye old men; 
and give ear, all ye inhabitants of the land: hath this been in your 
days, or in the days of your fathers? Tell ye your children of it, 
and let your children tell their children, and their children the 
following generation” (ch. i. 2, 3); and the lamentation in ver. 
9, that the meat-offering and drink-offering have been destroyed 
from the house of Jehovah ; and still more, the picture of the 
day of the Lord as a day of darkness and of gloominess like 
the morning red spread over the mountains; a great people 
and a strong, such as has not been from all eternity, and after 
which there will be none like it for ever and ever (ch. ii. 2),— 
unquestionably show that Joel not only regarded the plague of 
locusts that came upon Judah in the light of divine revelation, 
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and as a sign, but described it as the breaking of the Lord’s 
great day of judgment, or that in the advance of the locusts 
he saw the army of Good, at whose head Jehovah marched as 
captain, and caused His voice, the terrible voice of the Judge 
of the universe, to be heard in the thunder (ch. ii. 11), and 
that he predicted this coming of the Lord, before which the 
earth trembles, the heavens shake, and sun, moon, and stars 
lose their brightness (ch. ii. 10), as His coming to judge the 
world. This proclamation, however, was no production of 
mere poetical exaggeration, but had its source in the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of God, which enlightened the prophet ; so 
that in the terrible devastation that had fallen upon Judah 
he discerned one feature of the day of judgment of the Lord, 
and on the ground of the judgment of God that had been thus 
experienced, proclaimed that the coming of the Lord to judg- 
ment upon the whole world was near at hand. The medium 
through which this was conveyed to his mind was meditation 
upon the history of the olden time, more especially upon the 
judgments through which Jehovah had effected the redemption 
of His people out of Egypt, in connection with the punishment 
with which Moses threatened the transgressors of the law 
(Deut. xxviii. 38, 39, 42),—namely, that locusts should devour 
their seed, their plants, their fields, and their fruits. Heng- 
stenberg has correctly observed, that the words of Joel in ch. 
ii. 10, “ There have not been ever the like,” are borrowed from 
Ex. x. 145 but it is not in these words alone that the prophet 
points to the Egyptian plague of locusts. In the very intro- 
duction to his prophecy (ch. i. 2, 3), viz. the question whether 
such a thing has occurred, and the charge, Tell it to your chil- 
dren, etc., there is an unmistakeable allusion to Ex. x. 2, where 
the Lord charges Moses to tell Pharaoh that He will do signs, 
in order that Pharaoh may relate it to his son and his son’s son, 
and then announces the plague of locusts in these words: “that 
thy fathers and thy fathers’ fathers have not seen such things 
since their existence upon the earth” (Ex. x. 6). As the basis 
of this judgment of God which fell upon Egypt in the olden 
time, and by virtue of a higher illumination, Joel discerned in 
the similar judgment that had burst upon Judah in his own 
time, a type of the coming of Jehovah’s great day of judgment, 
and made it the substratum of his prophecy of the judgment of 
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the wrath of the Lord which would come upon Judah, to terrify 
the sinners out of their self-security, and impel them by earnest 
repentance, fasting, and prayer, to implore the divine mercy for 
deliverance from utter destruction. This description of the 
coming day of Jehovah, i.e. of the judgment of the world, for 
which the judgment inflicted upon Judah of the devastation by 
locusts prepared the way, after the foretype of these occurrences 
of both the olden and present time, is no allegory, however, in 
which the heathen nations, by whom the judgments upon the 
covenant nation that had gone further and further from its 
God would be executed in the time to come, are represented 
as swarms of locusts coming one after another and devastat- 
ing the land of Judah; but it has just the same reality as the 
plague of locusts through which God once sought to humble 
the pride of the Egyptian Pharaoh. Weare no more at liberty 
to turn the locusts in the prophecy before us into hostile 
armies, than to pronounce the locusts by which Egypt was 
devastated, allegorical figures representing enemies or troops of 
hostile cavalry. Such a metamorphosis as this is warranted 
neither by the vision in Amos vii. 1-3, where Amos is said to 
have seen the divine judgment under the figure of a swarm of 
locusts; nor by that described in Rev. ix. 3 sqq., where locusts 
which come out of the bottomless pit are commanded neither 
to hurt the grass nor any green thing, nor any tree, but only 
to torment men with their scorpion-stings: for even in these 
visions the locusts are not figurative, representing hostile nations; 
but on the basis of the Egyptian plague of locusts and of Joel’s 
prophecy, they stand in Amos as a figurative representation of 
the devastation of the land, and in the Apocalypse as the symbol 
of a supernatural plague inflicted upon the ungodly. Lastly, 
another decisive objection to the allegorical interpretation is to 
be found in the circumstance, that neither in the first nor in 
the second half of his book does Joel predict the particular 
judgments which God will inflict in the course of time, partly 
upon His degenerate people, and partly upon the hostile powers 
of the world, but that he simply announces the. judgment of 
God upon Judah and the nations of the world in its totality, 
as the great and terrible day of the Lord, without unfolding 
more minutely or even suggesting the particular facts in which 
it will be historically realized. In this respect, the ideality of 
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his prophecy is maintained throughout; and the only speciality 
given to it is, that in the first half the judgment upon the 
covenant people is proclaimed, and in the second the judg- 
ment upon the heathen nations: the former as the groundwork 
of a call to repentance; the latter as the final separation be- 
tween the church of the Lord and its opponents. And this 
separation between the covenant nation and the powers of the 
world is founded on fact. The judgment only falls upon the 
covenant nation when it is unfaithful to its divine calling, when 
it falls away from its God, and that not to destroy and anni- 
hilate it, but to lead it back by means of chastisement to the 
Lord its God. If it hearken to the voice of its God, who 
speaks to it in judgments, the Lord repents of the evil, and 
turns the calamity into salvation and blessing. It was Joel’s 
mission to proclaim this truth in Judah, and turn the sinful 
nation to its God. To this end he proclaimed to the people, 
that the Lord was coming to judgment in the devastation that 
the locusts had spread over the land, and by depicting the great 
and terrible day of the Lord, called upon them to turn to 
their God with all their heart. This call to repentance was 
not without effect. The Lord was jealous for His land, and 
spared His people (ch. ii. 18), and sent His prophets to pro- 
claim the removal of the judgment and the bestowal of a 
bountiful earthly and spiritual blessing: viz., for the time im- 
mediately ensuing the destruction of the army of locusts, the 
sending of the teacher for righteousness, and a plentiful fall of 
rain for the fruitful supply of the fruits of the ground (ch. ii. 
19, 27) and in the more remote future, the pouring out of His 
Spirit upon the whole congregation, and on the day of the 
judgment upon all nations the deliverance and preservation of 
His faithful worshippers; and finally, after the judgment, the 
transformation and eternal glory of Zion (ch. ii. 28-iii. 21). 
Here, again, the ideality of the prophetic announcement is 
maintained throughout, although a distinction is made between 
’ the inferior blessing in the immediate future, and the higher 
benediction of the church of God at a more distant period. 
The outpouring of the Spirit of God upon all flesh is followed, 
without any intervening link, by the announcement of the com- 
ing of the terrible day of the Lord, as a day of judgment upon 
all nations, including those who have shown themselves hostile 
VOL. I. M 
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to Judah, either in Joel’s own time or a little while before. 
The nations are gathered together in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and there judged by Jehovah through His mighty heroes; but 
the sons of Israel are delivered and sheltered by their God. 
Here, again, all the separate judgments, which fall upon the 
nations of the world that are hostile to God, during the many 
centuries of the gradual development of the kingdom of God 
upon earth, are summed up in one grand judicial act on the 
day of Jehovah, through which the separation is completely 
effected between the church of the Lord and its foes, the un- 
godly power of the world annihilated, and the kingdom of God 
perfected; but without the slightest hint, that both the judgment 
upon the nations and the glorification of the kingdom of God 
will be fulfilled through a succession of separate judgments. 

The book of Joel, therefore, contains two prophetic ad- 
dresses, which are not only connected together as one work by 
the historical remark in ch. ii. 18, 19a, but which stand in the 
closest relation to each other, so far as their contents are con- 
-cerned, though the one was not delivered to the people directly 
after the other, but the first during the devastation by the 
locusts, to lead the people to observe the judgment of God and 
to assemble together in the temple for a service of penitence and 
prayer; and the second not till after the priests had appointed a 
-day of fasting, penitence, and prayer, in the house of the Lord, 
in consequence of His solemn cali to repentance, and in the name 
-of the people had prayed to the Lord to pity and spare His 
inheritance. The committal of these addresses to writing did 
not take place, at any rate, till after the destruction of the army 
of the locusts, when the land began to recover from the devas- 
tation that it had suffered. But whether Joel committed these 
addresses to writing just as he delivered them to the congrega- 
tion, and merely linked them together into one single work by 
introducing the historical remark that unites them, or whether 
he merely inserted in his written work the essential contents of 
several addresses delivered after this divine judgment, and 
‘worked them up into one connected prophecy, it is impossible 
to decide with certainty. But there is no doubt whatever as to 
the composition of the written work by the prophet himself — 
For the different commentaries upon the book of Joel, see my 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 
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EXPOSITION. 


L THE JUDGMENT OF GOD, AND THE PROPHET'S CALL TO 
REPENTANCE.—Caap. 1. 2-11. 17. 


An unparalleled devastation of the land of Judah by several 
successive swarms of locusts, which destroyed all the seedlings, 
all field and garden fruits, all plants and trees, and which was 
accompanied by scorching heat, induced the prophet to utter a 
loud lamentation at this unparalleled judgment of God, and an 
earnest call to all classes of the nation to offer prayer to the 
Lord in the temple, together with fasting, mourning, and weep- 
ing, that He might avert the judgment. In the first chapter, 
the lamentation has reference chiefly to the ruin of the land 
(ch. i. 2-20) ; in the second, the judgment is depicted as a fore- 
type and harbinger of the approaching day of the Lord, which 
the congregation is to anticipate by a day of public fasting, 
repentance, and prayer (ch. ii. 1-17); so that ch. i. describes 
rather the magnitude of the judgment, and ch. ii. 1-17 its 
significance in relation to the covenant nation. 


LAMENTATION OVER THE DEVASTATION OF JUDAH BY LOCUSTS 
AND DROUGHT.—CHAP. I. 


After an appeal to lay to heart the devastation by swarms of 
locusts, which has fallen upon the land (vers. 2-4), the prophet 
summons the following to utter lamentation over this calamity : 
first the drunkards, who are to awake (vers. 5-7); then the 
congregation generally, which is to mourn with penitence (vers. 
8-12); and then the priests, who are to appoint a service of 
repentance (vers. 13-18). For each of these appeals he gives, 
as a-reason, a further description of the horrible calamity, cor- 
responding to the particular appeal; and finally, he sums up his 
lamentation in a prayer for the deliverance of the land from 
destruction (vers. 19, 20). 

Ver. 1 contains the heading to the book, and has already 
been noticed in the introduction. Ver. 2. “ Hear this, ye old 
men ; and attend, all ye inhabitants of the land! Has such a thing 
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indeed happened in your days, or in the days of your fathers? 
Ver. 3. Ye shall tell your sons of it, and your sons their sons, 
and their sons the next generation. Ver. 4. The leavings of the 
gnawer the multiplier ate, and the leavings of the multiplier the 
licker ate, and the leavings of the licker the devourer ate.” Not 
only for the purpose of calling the attention of the hearers to 
his address, but still more to set forth the event of which he is 
about to speak as something unheard of—a thing that has never 
happened before, and therefore is a judgment inflicted by God 
—the prophet commences with the question addressed to the 
old men, whose memory went the furthest back, and to all the 
inhabitants of Judah, whether they had ever experienced any- 
thing of the kind, or heard of such a thing from their fathers; 
and with the command to relate it to their children, and grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren.’ “The inhabitants of the 
land” are the inhabitants of Judah, as it was only with this 
kingdom that Joel was occupied (cf. ver. 14 and ch. ii. 1). nxt 
is the occurrence related in ver. 4, which is represented by the 
question “ Has this been in your days?” as a fact just expe- 
rienced. Yether haggdézém, the leavings of the gnawer, i+. 
whatever the gnawer leaves unconsumed of either vegetables or 
plants. The four names given to the locusts, viz. gdézdm, ’arbeh, 
yeleg, and chdsil, are not the names applied in natural history 
to four distinct species, or four different generations of locusts; 
nor does Joel describe the swarms of two successive years, 90 
that “gdzdm is the migratory locust, which visits Palestine chiefly 
in the autumn, ’arbeh the young brood, yeleg the young locust 
in the last stage of its transformation, -or before changing its 
skin for the fourth time, and chdsil the perfect locust after this 
last change, so that as the brood sprang from the gdzdm, chasil 
would be equivalent to gézém” (Credner). This explanation is 


1“ As he is inquiring concerning the past according to the command 
of Moses in Deut. xxxii. 7, he asks the old men, who have been taught by 
long experience, and are accustomed, whenever they see anything unusual, 
to notice that this is not aecording to the ordinary course of nature, which 
they have observed for so many years. And since this existing calamity, 
caused by the insects named, has lasted longer and pressed more heavily 
than usual, he admonishes them to carry their merhory back to the former 
days, and see whether anything of the kind ever happened naturally before; 
and if no example can be found, the prophet’s advice is, that they should 
recognise this as the hand of God from heaven.”—TARNOV. 
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not only at variance with ch. ii. 25, where gdzém stands last, 
after chdsil, but is founded generally merely upon a false inter- 
pretation of Nah. iii. 15, 16 (see the passage) and Jer. li. 27, 
where the adjective sdmdr (horridus, horrible), appended to 
yeleg, from sdémar, to shudder, by no means refers to the rough, 
horny, wing-sheath of the young locusts, and cannot be sus- 
tained from the usage of the language. It is impossible to point 
out any difference in usage between gdézdm and chdsil, or 
between these two words and ’arbeh. The word gdzdm, from 
gazam, to cut off (in Arabic, Ethiopic, and the Rabb.), occurs 
only in this passage, in ch. ii. 25, and in Amos iv. 9, where it is 
applied to a swarm of flying locusts, which leave the vine, fig- 
tree, and olive, perfectly bare, as it is well known that all locusts 
do, when, as in Amos, the vegetables and field fruits have been 
already destroyed. ’Arbeh, from raébhéh, to be many, is the 
common name of the locust, and indeed in all probability of 
the migratory locust, because this always appears in innume- 
rable swarms. Chdsil, from chdsal, to eat off, designates the 
locust (hé’arbeh), according to Deut. xxviii. 38, by its habit of 
eating off the field crops and tree fruits, and is therefore used 
in 1 Kings viii. 37, 2 Chron. vi. 28, Ps. Ixxviii. 46, as synony- 
mous with Ad’arbeh, and in Isa. xxxiii. 4 in its stead. Yeleg, 
from ydlag = laqagq, to lick, to lick off, occurs in Ps. cv. 34 
as equivalent to ’arbeh, and in Nahum as synonymous with it ; 
and indeed it there refers expressly to the Egyptian plague 
of locusts, so that young locusts without wings cannot possibly 
be thought of. Haggdézém the gnawer, hayyeleg the licker, 
hechésil the devourer, are therefore simply poetical epithets 
applied to the ’arbeh, which never occur in simple plain prose, 
but are confined to the loftier (rhetorical and poetical) style. 
Moreover, the assumption that Joel is speaking of swarms of 
locusts of two successive years, is neither required by ch. ii. 25 
(see the comm. on this verse), nor reconcilable with the con- 
tents of the verse itself. If the ’arbeh eats what the gdézdém has 
left, and the yeleg what is left by the ’arbeh, we cannot possibly 
think of the field and garden fruits of two successive years, 
because the fruits of the second year are not the leavings of the 
previous year, but have grown afresh in the year itself." The 


1 Bochart (Hieroz. iii. p. 290, ed. Ros.) has already expressed the same 
opinion. ‘* If,” he says, ‘‘ the different species had been assigned to s0 
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thought is rather this: one swarm of loeusts after another has 
invaded the land, and completely devoured its fruit. The use 
of several different words, and the division ef the locusts into. 
four successive swarms, of which each devours what has been 
left by its precursor, belong to the rhetorical drapery and indi- 
vidualizing of the thought. The only thing that has any real 
significance is the number four, as the four kinds of punish- 
ment in Jer. xv. 3, and the four destructive judgments in 
Ezek. xiv. 21, clearly show. The number four, “the stamp of 
cecumenicity” (Kliefoth), indicates here the spread of the judg- 
ment over the whole of Judah in all directions. 

Vers. 5-7. In order that Judah may discern in this un- 
paralleled calamity a judgment of God, and the warning voice 
of God calling to repentance, the prophet first of all summons 
the wine-bibbers to sober themselves, and observe the visitation 
of God. Ver. 5. “ Awake, ye drunken ones, and weep! and 
howl, all ye drinkers of wine! at the new wine; for it is cut off 
from your mouth. Ver. 6. For a people has come up over my 
land, a strong one, and innumerable : its teeth are lion’s teeth, and 
it has the bite of a lioness. Ver. 7. It has made my vine a 
wilderness, and my fig-tree into sticks. Peeling, it has peeled it. 
off, and cast it away: its shoots have grown white.” YPN, to. 
awake out of the reeling of intoxication, as in Prov. xxiii. 35. 
They are to howl for the new wine, the fresh sweet juice of the 
grape, because with the destruction of the vines it is taken 
away and destroyed from their mouth. Vers. 6 and 7 an- 
nounce through whom. In the expression got ‘dléh (a people 
has come up) the locusts are represented aa a warlike people, 


many different years, the ’arbeh would not be said to have eaten the 
leavings of the g@z@m, or the yeleg the leavings of the ’arbeh,. or the chdasil 
the leavings of the yeleqg; for the productions of this year are not the 
leavings of last, nor can what will spring up in future be looked upon as 
the leavings of this. Therefore, whether this plague of locusts was con- 
fined to one year, or was repeated for several years, which seems to be the 
true inference from Joel ii. 25, I do not think that the different species of 
locusts are to be assigned to different years respectively, but that they alk 
entered Judza in the same year; so that when one swarm departed from 
a field, another followed, to eat up the leavings of the previous swarm, if 
there were any; and that this was repeated as many times as was necessary 
to consume the whole, sa that nothing at all should ha laft to feed either 
man or beast.” 
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because they devastate the land like a hostile army. i fur- 
nishes no support to the allegorical view. -In Prov. xxx. 25, 
26, not only are the ants described as a people (‘ém), but the 
locusts also; although it is said of them that they have no 
king. And ‘émis synonymous with goi, which has indeed very 
frequently the idea of that which is hostile, and even here is 
used in this sense ; though it by no means signifies a. heathen 
nation, but occurs in Zeph. ii. 9 by the side of “dm, as an epithet 
applied to the people of Jehovah (i.¢. Israel: see also Gen. xii. 
2). The weapons of this army consist in its teeth, its “bite,” 
which grinds in pieces as effectually as the teeth of the lion or 
the bite of the lioness (riven ; see at Job xxix.17). The suffix 
attached to *¥1% does not refer to Jehovah, but to the prophet, 
who speaks in the name of the people, so that it is the land of 
the people of God. And this also applies to the suffixes in ‘253 
and ‘AINA in ver. 7. In the description of the devastation 
caused by the army of locusts, the vine and fig-tree are men- 
tioned as the noblest productions of the land, which the Lord 
has given to His people for their inheritance (see at Hos. ii. 
14). nBYD?, eis Kkaopoy, literally, for crushing. The suffix in 
chéséphah refers, no doubt, simply to the vine as the principal 
object, the fig-tree being mentioned casually in connection with 
it. Chdsaph, to strip, might be understood as referring simply 
to the leaves of the vine (cf. Ps. xxix, 9); but what follows 
shows that the gnawing or eating away of the bark is also in- 
cluded.. Hishlikh, to throw away not merely what is uneatable, 
“that which is not green and contains no sap” (Hitzig), but 
the vine itself, which the locusts have broken when eating off 
its leaves and bark. The branches of the vine have become 
white through the: eating off of the bark (sdrigim, Gen. 
x. 10)? 

Vers. 8-12. The whole nation is to mourn over this devas- 
tation. Ver. 8. “ Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth for 
the husband of her youth. Ver. 9. The meat-offering and the 
drink-offering are destroyed from the house of Jehovah. The 


1H. Ludolf, in his Histor. /£thiop. i. c. 18, § 16, speaking of the 
locusts, says: ‘Neither herbs, nor shrubs, nor trees remain unhurt. 
Whatever is either grassy or covered with leaves, is injured, as if it had 
been burnt with fire. Even the bark of trees is nibbled with their teeth, 
so that the injury is.not confined to one year alone.” 
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priests, the servants of Jehovah mourn. Ver. 10. The field is 
laid waste, the ground mourns: for the corn is laid waste: the new 
wine is spoiled, the oil decays. Ver. 11. Turn pale, ye husband- 
men ; howl, ye vinedressers, over wheat and barley : for the har- 
vest of the field is perished. Ver. 12. The vine is spoiled, and 
the fig-tree faded ; the pomegranate, also the palm and the apple 
tree: all the trees of the field are withered away ; yea, joy has ex- 
pired from the children of men.” Inver.8 Judah is addressed 
as the congregation of Jehovah. ON is the imperative of the 


verb Tox 


a1? 


equivalent to the Syriac {\j, to lament. The verb 


only occurs here. The lamentation of the virgin for the 
maya bya, ie. the beloved of her youth, her bridegroom, whom 
she has lost by death (Isa. liv. 6), is the deepest and bitterest 
lamentation. With reference to porn un, see Delitzsch on Isa. 
iii, 24, The occasion of this deep lamentation, according to 
ver. 9, is the destruction of the meat-offering and drink-offer- 
ing from the house of the Lord, over which the servants of 
Jehovah mourn. The meat and drink offerings must of ne- 
cessity cease, because the corn, the new wine, and the oil are 
destroyed through the devastation of the field and soil. Hokh- 
rath minchéh does not affirm that the offering of the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 38-42)—for it is to 
this that 021 720 chiefly, if not exclusively, refers —has 
already ceased; but simply that any further offering is rendered 
impossible by the failure of meal, wine, and oil. Now Israel 
could not suffer any greater calamity than the suspension of 
the daily sacrifice; for this was a practical suspension of the 
covenant relation—a sign that God had rejected His people. 
Therefore, even in the last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
the sacrificial worship was not suspended till it had been brought 
to the last extremity ; and even then it was for the want of sacri- 
ficers, and not of the material of sacrifice (Josephus, de bell. Jud. 
vi.2,1). The reason for this anxiety was the devastation of the 
field and land (ver. 10) ; and this is still further explained by 4 
reference to the devastation and destruction of the fruits of the 
ground, viz. the corn, i.e. the corn growing in the field, so that 
the next harvest would be lost, and the new wine and oil, #.¢. 
the vines and olive-trees, so that they could bear no grapes for 
new wine, and no olives for oil. The verbs in ver. 11a are not 
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perfects, but imperatives, as in the fifth verse. t*24 has the 
same meaning as bdsh, as in Jer. ii. 26, vi. 15, etc., to stand 
‘ashamed, to turn pale with shame at the disappointment of 
their hope, and is probably written defectively, without {, to 
distinguish it from Win, the hiphil of U2, to be parched or 
dried up (vers. 10 and 12). The hope of the husbandmen was 
disappointed through the destruction of the wheat and barley, 
the most important field crops. The vine-growers had to 
mourn over the destruction of the vine and the choice fruit- 
trees (ver. 12), such as the fig and pomegranate, and even the 
date-palm (gam-tdmdr), which has neither a fresh green rind 
nor tender juicy leaves, and therefore is not easily injured by 
the locusts so as to cause it to dry up; and tappidch, the 
apple-tree, and all the trees of the field, i.e. all the rest of the 
trees, wither. “ All trees, whether fruit-bearing or not, are con- 
sumed by the devastating locusts” (Jerome). In the concluding 
clause of ver. 12, the last and principal ground assigned for 
the lamentation is, that joy is taken away and withered from 
the children of men (hdbhish min, constr. pregn.). ‘3 intro- 
duces a reason here as elsewhere, though not for the clause 
immediately preceding, but for the #2" and 3°)" in ver. 11, 
the leading thought in both verses; and we may therefore 
express it by an emphatic yea. 

Vers. 13-20. The affliction is not removed by mourning - 
and lamentation, but only through repentance and supplication 
to the Lord, who can turn away all evil. The prophet there- 
fore proceeds to call upon the priests to offer to the Lord peni- 
tential supplication day and night in the temple, and to call the 
elders and all the people to observe a day of fasting, penitence, 
and prayer; and then offers supplication himself to the Lord 
to have compassion upon them (ver. 19). From the motive 
assigned for this appeal, we may also see that a terrible drought 
had been associated with the devastation by the locusts, from 
which both man and beast had endured the most bitter suffer- 
ing, and that Joel regarded this terrible calamity as a sign of 
the coming of the day of the Lord. Ver. 13. “Gird yourselves, 
and lament, ye priests; howl, ye servants of the altar; come, pass 
the night in sackcloth, ye servants of my God: for the meat-offer- 
ing and drink-offering are withdrawn from the house of your God. 
Ver. 14. Sanctify a fast, call out an assembly, assemble the 
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elders, all ye inhabitants of the land, at the house of Jehovah 
your God, and cry to Jehovah.” From what follows we must 
supply bassaggim (with sackcloth) to chigra (gird yourselves). 
Gird yourselves with mourning apparel, i.e. put it on (see 
ver. 8). In this they are to pass the night, to offer supplica- 
tion day and night, or incessantly, standing between the altar 


and the porch (ch. ii. 17). “Servants of my God,” i.e. of the’ 


God whose prophet I am, and from whom I can promise you 
a hearing. The reason assigned for this appeal is the same as 
for the lamentation in ver. 9. But it is not the priests only 
who are to pray incessantly to the Lord; the elders and all the 
people are to do the same. Oi¥ WP, to sanctify a fast, ze. to 
appoint a holy fast, a divine service of prayer connected with 
fasting. To this end the priests are to call an ‘dtsdrdh, ic.a 
meeting of the congregation for religious worship. “Aitsérdh, 
or ‘dtsereth, maviyupts, is synonymous with WTip XIPo in Lev. 
xxiii. 36 (see the exposition of that passage). In what follows, 
n *aerb3 is attached douvdérws to O°2pt; and the latter is not a 
vocative, but an accusative of the object. On the other hand, 
mim M3 is an accus. loci, and dependent upon %8DN. PP", to cry, 
used of loud and importunate prayer. It is only by this that 
destruction can still be averted. 

Ver. 15. “Alas for the day! for the day of Jehovah is 
near, and it comes like violence from the Almighty.” This verse 
does not contain words which the priests are to speak, so that 
we should have to supply 76x), like the Syriac and others, 
but words of the prophet himself, with which he justifies the 
appeal in vers. 13. and 14, 01" is the time of the: judgment, 
which has fallen upon the land and people through the de- 
vastation by the locusts. This “day” is the beginning of 
the approaching day of Jehovah, which will come like a de- 
vastation from the Almighty. Yom Y‘hovah is the great day 
of judgment upon all ungodly powers, when God, as the 
almighty ruler of the world, brings down and destroys every- 
thing that has exalted itself against Him; thus making the 
history of the world, through His rule over all creatures im 
heaven and earth, into a continuous judgment, which will con- 
clude at the end of this course of the world with a great and 
universal act of judgment, through which everything that has 
been brought to eternity by the stream of time unjudged and 
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unadjusted, will be judged and adjusted once for all, to bring to 
an end the whole development of the world in accordance with 
its divine appointment, and perfect the kingdom of God by the 
annihilation of all its foes. (Compare the magnificent deserip- 
tion of this day of the Lord in Isa. ii. 12-21.) And accordingly 
this particular judgment—through which Jehovah on the one 
hand chastises His people for their sins, and on the other hand 
destroys the enemies of His kingdom—forms one element of the 
day of Jehovah; and each of these separate judgments is a 
coming of that day, and a sign of His drawing near. This day 
Joel saw in the judgment that came upon Judah in his time, 
Kshod misshaddai, lit. like a devastation from the Almighty,—a 
play upon the words (since shdd and shaddai both come from 
shddad), which Riickert renders, though somewhat too freely, 
by wie ein Graussen vom grossen Gott. 2 is the so-called 3 
veritatis, expressing a comparison between the individual and its 
genus or its idea. On the relation between this verse and Isa. 
xiii. 6, see the Introduction. 

Ver. 16. “ Is not the food destroyed before our eyes, joy and 
evulting from the house of our God? Ver. 17. The grains have 
mouldered under their clods, the storehouses are desolate, the 
barns have fallen down; because the corn is destroyed. Ver. 18. 
How the cattle groan! the herds of oxen are bewildered, for no 
pasture was left for them; even the flocks of sheep suffer.” As 
a proof that the day of the Lord is coming like a devastation 
from the Almighty, the prophet points in ver. 16 to the fact 
that the food is taken away before their eyes, and therewith all 
joy and exulting from the house of God. “The food of the 
sinners perishes before their eyes, since the crops they looked 
for are snatched away from their hands, and the locust antici- 
pates the reaper” (Jerome). bak, food as the means of sus- 
tenance ; according to ver. 10, corn, new wine, and oil. The 
joy is thereby taken from the house of Jehovah, inasmuch as, 
when the crops are destroyed, neither first-fruits nor thank- 
offerings can be brought to the sanctuary to be eaten there at 
joyful meals (Deut. xii. 6, 7, xvi. 10,11). Amd the calamity 
became all the more lamentable, from the fact that, in conse- 
quence of a terrible drought, the seed perished in the earth, and 
consequently. the prospect of a crop the following year entirely 
disappeared. The prophet refers to this in ver. 17, which has 
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been rendered in extremely different ways by the LXX,, 
Chald., and Vulg., on account of the dar. Ney. Wy, NIN, and - 
nipw (compare Pococke, ad h. 1.). Way signifies to moulder 
away, or, as the injury was caused by dryness and heat, to dry 
up; it is used here of grains of corn which lose their germinat- 


ing power, from the Arabic _,.c, to become dry or withered, 


and the Chaldee way, to get mouldy. P*rudoth, in Syriac, 
grains of corn sowed broadcast, probably from pérad, to scatter 
about. Megréphoth, according to Ab. Esr., clods of earth 


(compare Ga gleba terre), from gdraph, to wash away 


(Judg. v. 21) a detached piece of earth. If the seed-corn 
loses its germinating power beneath the clod, no corn-harvest 
can be looked for. The storehouses (‘otsérath; cf. 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 27) moulder away, and the barns (mamm‘gurdh with 
dag. dirim. = m‘gardh in Hag. ii. 19) fall, tumble to pieces, 
because being useless they are not kept in proper condition. 
The drought also deprives the cattle of their pasture, so that 
the herds of oxen and flocks of sheep groan and suffer with 
the rest from the calamity. ya, niphal, to be bewildered with 
fear. ’Ashém, to expiate, to suffer the consequences of men’s 
sin, 

The fact, that even irrational creatures suffer along with 
men, impels the prophet to pray for help to the Lord, who 
helps both man and beast (Ps. xxxvi. 7). Ver. 19. “ Zo Thee, 
O Jehovah, do Tery: for fire has devoured the pastures of the 
wilderness, and flame has consumed all the trees of the field. 
Ver. 20. Even the beasts of the field ery unto Thee; for the 
water-brooks are dried up, and fire has devoured the pastures of 
the wilderness.” Fire and flame are the terms used by the 
prophet to denote the burning heat of the drought, which con- 
sumes the meadows, and even scorches up the trees. This is 
very obvious from the drying up of the water-brooks (in ver. 
20). For ver. 20a, compare Jer. xiv. 5,6. In ver. 20b the 
address is rhetorically rounded off by the repetition of US 
a) nde from ver. 19. 
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SUMMONS TO PENITENTIAL PRAYER FOR THE REMOVAL OF 
THE JUDGMENT.—CHAP. II. 1-17. 


This section does not contain a fresh or second address of 
the prophet, but simply forms the second part of his sermon of 
repentance, in which he repeats with still greater emphasis the 
command already hinted at in ch. i. 14, 15, that there should 
be a meeting of the congregation for humiliation and prayer, 
and assigns the reason in a comprehensive picture of the ap- 
proach of Jehovah’s great and terrible judgment-day (vers. 
1-11), coupled with the cheering assurance that the Lord will 
still take compassion upon. His people, according to His great 
grace, if they will return to Him with all their heart (vers. 
12-14); and then closes with another summons to the whole 
congregation to assemble for this purpose in the house of the 
Lord, and with instructions how the priests are to pray to the 
Lord (vers. 15-17). 

Vers. 1-11. By blowing the far-sounding horn, the priests 
are to make known to the people the coming of the judgment, 
and to gather them together in the temple to pray. Ver. 1. 
“ Blow ye the trumpet upon Zion, and cause it.to sound upon my 
holy mountain! All the inhabitants of the land shall tremble ; 
for the day of Jehovah cometh, for it is near.” That this sum- 
mons is addressed to the priests, is evident from ver. 15, com- 
pared with ver. 14. On tig'a shophdr and hdri‘a, see at Hos. v. 8. 
“ Upon Zion,” i.e. from the top of the temple mountain. Zion 
is called the holy mountain, as in Ps. ii. 6, because the Lord 
was there enthroned in His sanctuary, on the summit of Moriah, 
which He claimed as His own. Régaz, to tremble, i.e. to start 
up from their careless state (Hitzig). On the expression, “ for 
the day of Jehovah cometh,” see ch. i.15. By the position 
of xia at the head of the sentence, and that in the perfect 83 
instead of the imperfect, as in ch. i. 15, the coming of the day 
of Jehovah is represented as indisputably certain. The addi- 
tion of kt garobh (for it is near) cannot be accounted for, how- 
ever, from the fact that in the spiritual intuition of the prophet 
this day had already come, whereas in reality it was only 
drawing near (Hengstenberg); for such a separation as this 
between one element of prophesying and another is incon- 
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ceivable. The explanation is simply, that the day of the Lord 
runs throughout the history of the kingdom of God, so that it 
occurs in each particular judgment ; not, however, as fully 
manifested, but simply as being near or approaching, so far as 
its complete fulfilment is concerned. Joel now proclaims the 
coming of that day in its full completion, on the basis of the 
judgment already experienced, as the approach of a terrible 
. army of locusts that darkens the land, at the head of which . 
Jehovah is riding in all the majesty of the Judge of the world. 
The description is divided into three strophes thus: he first of 
all depicts the sight of this army of God, as seen afar off, and 
its terrible appearance in general (vers. 2b and 3); then the 
appearance and advance of this mighty army (vers. 4-6); and 
lastly, its irresistible power (vers. 7-11); and closes the first 
strophe with a figurative description of the devastation caused 
by this terrible army, whilst in the second and third he gives 
prominence to the terror which they cause among all nations, 
and over all the earth. Ver. 2. “A day of darkness and 
obscurity, a day of clouds and cloudy night: like morning dawn 
spread over the mountains, a people great and strong: there has 
not been the like from all eternity, nor will there be after tt even 
-to the years of generation and generation. Ver. 3. Before it 
burneth fire, and behind it flameth flame: the land before it as the 
garden of Eden, and behind it like a desolate wilderness ; and even 
that which escaped did not remain to it.” With four words, ex- 
pressing the idea of darkness and obscurity, the day of Jehovah 
is described as a day of the manifestation of judgment. The 
words °5731 2) 3M are applied in Deut. iv. 11 to the cloudy 
darkness in which Mount Sinai was enveloped, when Jehovah 
came down upon it in the fire; and in Ex. x. 22, the darkness 
which fell upon Egypt as the ninth plague is called 7p, 
‘i nwa does not belong to what precedes, nor does it meal 
blackness or twilight (as Ewald and some Rabbins suppos), 
but “the morning dawn.” The subject to pdrus (spread) is 
neither yom (day), which precedes it, nor ‘am (people), which 
follows; for neither of these yields a suitable thought at all. 
The subject is left indefinite: “like morning dawn is it spread 
over the mountains.” The prophet’s meaning is evident enough 
from what follows. He clearly refers to the bright glimmer of 
splendour which is seen in the sky as a swarm of locusts ap- 
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proaches, from the reflection of the sun’s rays from their wings.’ 
With D333) 7) By (a people great and strong) we must consider 
the verb X23 (cometh) in ver. 1 as still retaining its force. Yom 
(day) and ‘dm (people) have the same predicate, because the 
army of locusts carries away the day, and makes it into a day 
of cloudy darkness. The darkening of the earth is mentioned 
in connection with the Egyptian plague of locusts in Ex. x. 15, 
and is confirmed by many witnesses (see the comm. on Ex. i.c.). 
The fire and the flame which go both before and behind the 
great and strong people, viz. the locusts, cannot be understood 
as referring to the brilliant light kindled as it were by the 
morning dawn, which proceeds from the fiery armies of the 
vengeance of God, i.e. the locusts (Umbreit), nor merely to 
the burning heat of the drought by which everything is con- 
sumed (ch. i. 19); but this burning heat is heightened here 
into devouring flames of fire, which accompany the appearing 
of God as He comes to judgment at the head of His army, after 
the analogy of the fiery phenomena connected with the previous 
manifestations of God, both in Egypt, where a terrible hail fell 
upon the land before the plague of locusts, accompanied by 
thunder and balls of fire (Ex. ix. 23, 24), and also at Sinai, 
upon which the Lord came down amidst thunder and lightning, 
and spoke to the people out of the fire (Ex. xix. 16-18 ; Deut. 
iv. 11, 12). The land, which had previously resembled the 
garden of paradise (Gen. ii. 8), was changed in consequence 
into a desolate wilderness. ‘b‘28 does not mean escape or 
deliverance, either here or in Ob. 17, but simply that which has 
run away or escaped. Here it signifies that part of the land 
which has escaped the devastation ; for it is quite contrary to 
the ‘usage of the language to refer 12, as most commentators do, 
to the swarm of locusts, from which there is no escape, no 
deliverance (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 14, Judg. xxi. 17, Ezra ix. 13, in 


1 The following is the account given by the Portuguese monk Francis 
Alvarez, in his Journey through Abyssinia (Oedmann, Vermischte Samm- 
danger, vi. p. 75): ‘‘ The day before the arrival of the locusts we could 
infer that they were coming, from a yellow reflection in the sky, proceeding 
from their yellow wings. As soon as this light appeared, no one had the 
slightest doubt that an enormous swarm of locusts was approaching.” He 
also says, that during his stay in the town of Barua he himself saw this 
phenomenon, and that so vividly, that even the earth had a yellow colour 
from the reflection. The next day a swarm of locusta came. 
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all of which > refers to the subject, to which the thing that 
escaped was assigned). Consequently i> can only refer to /¥. 
The perfect OM’? stands related to MINN, according to which 
the swarm of locusts had already completed the devastation. 

In vers. 4-6 we have a description of this mighty army of 
God, and of the alarm caused by its appearance among all 
nations. Ver. 4. “ Like the appearance of horses is its appear- 
ance; and like riding-horses, so do they run. Ver. 5. Like 
rumbling of chariots on the tops of the mountains do they leap, 
like the crackling of flame which devours stubble, like a strong 
people equipped for conflict. Ver. 6. Before it nations tremble; all 
faces withdraw their redness.” The comparison drawn between 
the appearance of the locusts and that of horses refers chiefly 
to the head, which, when closely examined, bears a strong re 
semblance to the head of a horse, as Theodoret has already 
observed; a fact which gave rise to their being called Heup/erde 
(hay-horses) in German. In ver. 46 the rapidity of their 
motion is compared to the running of riding-horses (pérdshim); 
and in ver. 5 the noise caused by their springing motion to the 
rattling of chariots, the small two-wheeled war-chariots of the 
ancients, when driven rapidly over the rough mountain roads. 
The noise caused by their devouring the plants and shrubs is 
also compared to the burning of a flame over a stubble-field 
that has been set on fire, and their approach to the advance 
of a war force equipped for conflict. (Compare the adoption 
and further expansion of these similes in Rev. ix. 7, 9.) At 
the sight of this terrible army of God the nations tremble, 
so that their faces grow pale. ‘Ammim means neither people 
(see at 1 Kings xxii. 28) nor the tribes of Israel, but nations 
generally. Joel is no doubt depicting something more here 
than the devastation caused by the locusts in his own day. 
There are differences of opinion as to the rendering of the 
second hemistich, which Nahum repeats in ch. ii. 11. The 
combination of "XB with 8, a pot (Chald., Syr., Jer., Luth, 
and others), i is untenable, since 178 comes from 178, to break 
in pieces, whereas TXB (=7N8) is from the rook IND, piel, 
to adorn, beautify, or glorify ; so that the rendering, “they 
gather redness,” ¢.e. glow with fear, which has an actual but 
not a grammatical support in Isa. xiii. 8, is evidently worthless. 
We therefore understand "788, as Ab. Esr., Abul Wal., and 
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others have done, in the sense of elegantia, nitor, pulchritudo, 
and as referring to the splendour or healthy ruddiness of the 
cheeks, and. take 7/3? as an intensive form of 72, in the sense 
of drawing into one’s self, or withdrawing, inasmuch as fear 
and anguish cause the blood to fly from the face and extremities 
to the inward parts of the body. For the fact of the face 
turning pale with terror, see Jer. xxx. 6. 

In vers. 7-10 the comparison of the army of locusts to a 
well-equipped army is carried out still further; and, in the 
first place, by a description of the irresistible force of its ad- 
vance. Ver. 7. “ They run like heroes, like warriors they climb 
the wall ; every one goes on its way, and they do not change their 
paths. Ver. 8. And they do not press one another, they go every 
one in his path; and they fall headlong through weapons, and do 
not cut themselves in pieces. Ver. 9. They run about in the city, 
they run upon the wall, they climb into the houses, they come through 
the windows like a thief.” This description applies for the most 
part word for word to the advance of the locusts, as Jerome 
(in loc.) and Theodoret (on ver. 8a) attest from their own obser- 
vation.. They run like heroes—namely, to the assault: yn 
referring to an attack, as in Job xv. 26 and Ps. xviii. 30, “as 
their nimbleness has already been noticed in ver. 4” (Hitzig). 
Their climbing the walls also points to an assault. Their irre- 
sistible march to the object of their attack is the next point 
described. No one comes in another’s way ; they do not twist 


1 Jerome says: ‘‘ We saw (al. heard) this lately in the province (Pales- 
tine). For when the swarms of locusts come and fill the whole atmo- 
sphere between the earth and sky, they fly in such order, according to the 
appointment of the commanding God, that they preserve an exact shape, 
just like the squares drawn upon a tesselated pavement, not diverging on 
either side by, so to speak, so much as a finger’s breadth. ‘ And,’ as he 
(the prophet) interprets the metaphor, ‘through the windows they will fall, 
and not be destroyed.’ For there is no road impassable to locusts; they 
penetrate into fields, and crops, and trees, and cities, and houses, and even 
the recesses of the bed-chambers.” And Theodoret observes on ver. 8a: 
‘For you may see the grasshopper like a hostile army ascending the walls, 
and advancing along the roads, and not suffering any difficulty to disperse 
them, but steadily moving forward, asif according to some concerted plan.” 
And again, on ver. 9: ‘‘ And this we have frequently seen done, not merely 
by hostile armies, but also by locusts, which not only when flying, but 
by creeping along the walls, pass through the windows into the houses 
themselves.” 
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(ay) their path, i.e. do not diverge either to the right hand or 
to the left, so as to hinder one another. Even the force of 
arms cannot stop their advance. row is not a missile, telum, 
missile (Ges. and others), but a weapon extended or held in 
front (Hitzig); and the word is not only applied to a sword 
(2 Chron. xxiii. 10 ; Neh. iv. 11), but to weapons of defence 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 5). Y¥3, not “to wound themselves” (= Y¥8), 
but “to cut in pieces,” used here intransitively, to cut them- 
selves in pieces. This does no doubt transcend the nature even 
of the locust; but it may be explained on the ground that 
they are represented as an invincible army of God.’ On the 
other hand, the words of ver. 9 apply, so far as the first half is 
concerned, both to the locusts and to an army (cf. Isa. xxziii. 
4; Nah. ii. 5); whereas the second half applies only to the 
former, of which Theodoret relates in the passage quoted just 
now, that he has frequently seen this occur (compare also Ex. 
x. 6). 

The whole universe trembles at this judgment of God. 
Ver. 10. “ Before tt the earth quakes, the heavens tremble: sun 
and moon have turned black, and the stars have withdrawn their 
shining. Ver. 11. And Jehovah thunders before His army, for 
His camp is very great, for the executor of His word 1s strong ; 
for the day of Jehovah is great and very terrible, and who can 
endure it?” The remark of Jerome on ver. 10, viz. that “ it is 
not that the strength of the locusts is so great that they can move 
the heavens and shake the earth, but that to those who suffer 


1The notion that these words refer to attempts to drive away the 
locusts by force of arms, in support of which Hitzig appeals to Liv. hist. 
xhi. 10, Plinit hist. n. xi. 29, and Hasselquist, Reise nach Pal. p. 225, is 
altogether inappropriate. All that Livy does is to speak of ingenti agmine 
hominum ad colligendas eas (locustas) coacto; and Pliny merely says, Necare 
et in Syria militari imperio coguntur. And although Hasselquist says, ‘‘ Both 
in Asia and Europe they sometimes take the field against the locusts with 
all the equipments of war,” this statement is decidedly false so far as Europe 
is concerned. In Bessarabia (according to the accounts of eye-witnesses) 
they are merely in the habit of scaring away the swarms of locusts that 
come in clouds, by making a great noise with drums, kettles, hay-forks, 
and other noisy instruments, for the purpose of preventing them from 
settling on the ground, and so driving them further. Hass’s account of a 
pasha of Tripoli having sent 4000 soldiers against the insects only a few 
years ago, is far too indefinite to prove that they were driven away by the 
force of arms. 
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from such calamities, from the amount of their own terror, the 
heavens appear to shake and the earth to reel,” is correct enough 
so far as the first part is concerned, but it by no means exhausts 
the force of the words. For, as Hitzig properly observes, the 
earth could only quake because of the locusts when they had 
settled, and the heavens could only tremble and be darkened 
when they were flying, so that the words would in any case be 
very much exaggerated. But it by no means follows from this, 
that 1285 is not to be taken as referring to the locusts, like "38D 
in ver. 6, but to the coming of Jehovah in a storm, and that it 
is to be understood in this sense: “ the earth quakes, the air 
roars at the voice of Jehovah, i.e. at the thunder, and storm- 
clouds darken the day.” For although néthan qolo (shall utter 
His voice) in ver. 11 is to be understood as referring to the 
thunder, Joel is not merely describing a storm, which came when 
the trouble had reached its height and put an end to the plague 
of locusts (Credner, Hitzig, and others). "5 cannot be taken 
in any other sense than that in which it occurs in ver. 3 ; that is 
to say, it can only refer to “ the great people and strong,” viz. 
the army of locusts, like "280. Heaven and earth tremble at 
the army of locusts, because Jehovah comes with them to judge _ 
the world (cf. Isa. xiii. 13; Nahum i. 5, 6; Jer. x. 10). The 
sun and moon become black, t.e. dark, and the stars withdraw 
their brightness (‘dsaph, withdraw, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 19), ie. 
they let their light shine no more. That these words affirm 
something infinitely greater than the darkening of the lights of 
heaven by storm-clouds, is evident partly from the predictions - 
of the judgment of the wrath of the Lord that is coming upon 
the whole earth, and upon the imperial power (Isa. xiii. 10; 
Ezek. xxxii. 7), at which the whole fabric of the universe 
trembles and nature clothes itself in mourning, and partly 
from the adoption of this particular feature by Christ in His 
description of the last judgment (Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24, 
25). Compare, on the other hand, the poetical description of a 
storm in Ps. xviii. 8 sqq., where this feature is wanting. (For 
further remarks, see at ch. iii. 4.) At the head of the army 
which is to execute His will, the Lord causes His voice of thun- 
der to sound (ndthan gol, to thunder; cf. Ps. xviii. 14, etc.). 
The reason for this is given in three sentences that are intro- 
duced by &. Jehovah does this because His army is very great ; 
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because this powerful army executes His word, i.e. His com- 
mand; and because the day of judgment is so great and 
terrible, that no one can endure it, i.e. no one can stand before 
the fury of the wrath of the Judge (cf. Jer. x. 10; Mal. iii. 1). 
Vers. 12-14. But there is still time to avert the completion 

of the judgment by sincere repentance and mourning; for God 
is merciful, and ready to forgive the penitent. Ver. 12. “ Yet 
even now, is the saying of Jehovah, turn ye to me with all your 
heart, and with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning. 
Ver. 13. And rend your heart and not your garments, and turn 
back to Jehovah your God ; for He is gracious and merciful, long- 
suffering, and great in kindness, and suffers Himself to repent of 
the evil. Ver.14. Who knoweth He turns and repents, and leaves 
behind Him blessing, meat-offering and drink-offering for Jehovah 
your God?” As the plague of locusts was intended to bring the 
" people to reflect upon their conduct towards the Lord, so was 
the announcement of the great day of judgment and all its 
terrors made with no other object than to produce repentance 
and conversion, and thereby promote the good of the people of 
God. Joel therefore appends to the threatening of judgment 
a summons to sincere conversion to the Lord; and this he does 
by first of all addressing the summons to the people as a saying 
of Jehovah (ver. 12), and then explaining this word of God in 
the most emphatic manner (vers. 13, 14). The Lord God 
requires conversion to Himself with all the heart (cf. 1 Sam. 
vii. 3, and Deut. vi. 5; and for TY 2, Hos. xiv. 2), associated 
with deep-rooted penitence on account of sin, which is to be 
outwardly manifested in fasting and mourning. But lest the 
people should content themselves with the outward signs of 
mourning, he proceeds in ver. 13 with the warning admonition, 
“Rend your heart, and not your garments.” Rending the heart 
signifies contrition of heart (cf. Ps. li. 19; Ezek. xxxvi. 26). 
He then assigns the motive for this demand, by pointing to the 
mercy and grace of God, in the words of Ex. xxxiv. 6, with 
which the Lord made known to Moses His inmost nature, 
except that in the place of Nx), which we find in this passage, 
he adds, on the ground of the facts recorded in Ezek. xxxii. 14 
and 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 7ywn Sy on, On the strength of these 
facts he hopes, even in the present instance, for forgiveness on 
the part of God, and the removal of the judgment. “ Who 
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knoweth ?” equivalent to “ perhaps ;” not because “ too confi- 
dent a hope would have had in it something offensive to Jehovah” 
(Hitzig), but “lest perchance they might either despair on 
account of the magnitude of their crimes, or the greatness of 
the divine clemency might make them careless” (Jerome).* 
33%, to turn, sc. from coming to judgment. M3 as in ver. 13. 
MHS YR, to leave behind Him, sc. when He returns to His 
throne in heaven (Hos. v. 15). B*rdkhdh, a blessing, viz. 
harvest-produce for a meat-offering and drink-offering, which 
had been destroyed by the locusts (ch. i. 9, 13). 

Vers. 15-17. To make this admonition still more emphatic, 
the prophet concludes by repeating the appeal for the appoint- 
ment of a meeting in the temple for prayer, and even gives the 
litany in which the priests are to offer their supplication. 
Ver. 15. “ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, proclaim 
a meeting. Ver. 16. Gather the people together, sanctify an as- 
sembly, bring together the old men, gather together the children and 
sucklings at the breasts. Let the bridegroom go out of his chamber, 
and the bride out of her room. Ver. 17. Between the porch and 
the altar are the priests, the servants of Jehovah, to weep and 
say, Spare, O Jehovah, Thy people, and give not up Thine inheri- 
tance to shame, so that the heathen scoff at them. Wherefore 
should men say among the nations, Where is their God?” Ver.15 
is a literal repetition from ver. 1 and ch. i. 14a; ver. 16 a more 
detailed expansion of ch. i. 140, in which, first of all, the people 
generally (BY) are mentioned, and then the object of the sum- 
mons explained in the words 23? WAP, “Call a holy meeting of 
the congregation.” But in order that’none may think them- 
selves exempt, the people are more precisely defined as old 
men, children, and sucklings. Even the bride and bridegroom 
are to give up the delight of their hearts, and take part in the 
penitential and mournful worship. No age, no rank, is to stay 
away, because no one, not even the suckling, is free from sin ; 
but all, without exception, are exposed to the judgment. “A 


1 “ He speaks after the manner of a terrified conscience, which is lifted 
up again with difficulty after a season of affliction, and begins to aspire 
after hope and the mercy of God. Moreover, the expression ‘ who 
knoweth’ is a Hebrew phrase, which does not indicate doubt, but rather 
affirmation, coupled with desire, as if we were tosay, ‘ And yet surely God 
will turn again.’ ”—Louruer, Enarrat. in Joelem, Opp., Jena 1703, p. iii. 
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stronger proof of the deep and universal guilt of the whole 
nation could not be found, than that on the great day of peni- 
tence and prayer, even new-born infants were to be carried 
in their arms” (Umbreit). The penitential supplication of the 
whole nation is to be brought before the Lord by the priests as 
the mediators of the nation. %53' in ver. 17 is jussive, like 88 
in ver. 16, though Hitzig disputes this, but on insufficient 
grounds, The allusion to the priests in the former could only 
be unsuitable, if they were merely commanded to go to the 
temple like the rest of the people. But it is not to this that 
ver. 17 refers, but to the performance of their official duty, 
when the people had assembled for the penitential festival. 
They were to stand between the porch of the temple and the 
altar of burnt-offering, i.e. immediately in front of the door of 
the holy place, and there with tears entreat the Lord, who was 
enthroned in the sanctuary, not to give up the people of His 
possession (nachdléh as in 1 Kings viii. 51; cf. Deut. iv. 20, 
xxxii. 9) to the reproach of being scoffed at by the heathen. 
pa pa-bein? is rendered by Luther and others, “that heathen 
rule over them,” after the ancient versions; and Ps. cvi. 41, 
Deut. xv. 6, and Lam. v. 8, might be appealed to in support of 
this rendering. But although grammatically allowable, it is not 
required by the parallelism, as Hengstenberg maintains. For 
even if the reproach of Israel could consist in the fact that they, 
the inheritance of the Lord, were subjected to the government 
of heathen, this thought is very remote from the idea of the 
passage before us, where there is no reference at all in the 
threatening of punishment to subjection to the heathen, but 
simply to the devastation of the land. 5v» with 2 also signifies 
to utter a proverb (= to scoff) at any one, for which Ezekiel 
indeed makes use of Sv Svin (Ezek. xvii. 2, xviii. 2, and in xii. 
23 and xviii. 3 construed with 3); but it is evident that mdshal 
was sometimes used alone in this sense, from the occurrence of 
mésh'lim in Num. xxi. 27 as a term applied to the inventors of 
proverbs, and also of m*shol as a proverb or byword in Job xvii. 
6, whether we take the word as an infinitive or a substantive. 
This meaning, as Marck observes, is rendered probable both by 
the connection with 127M, and also by the parallel clause which 
follows, viz. “ Wherefore should men among the heathen say,” 
etc., more especially if we reflect that Joel had in his mind not 
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Deut. xv. 6, which has nothing in common with the passage 
before us except the verb mdshal, but rather Deut. xxviii. 37, 
where Moses not only threatens the people with transportation 
to another land for their apostasy from the Lord, and that they 
shall become “ an astonishment, a proverb (méshdl), and a by- 
word” among all nations, but (vers. 38, 40-42) also threatens 
them with the devastation of their seed-crops, their vineyards, 
and their olive-grounds by locusts. Compare also 1 Kings ix. 
7, 8, where not only the casting out of Israel among the 
heathen, but even the destruction of the temple, is mentioned 
as the object of ridicule on the part of the heathen ; also the 
combination of neon and oe in Jer. xxiv. 9. But ver. 19 is 
decisive in favour of this view of ‘1 n3 Sgn. The Lord there 
promises that He will send His people corn, new wine, and oil, 
to their complete satisfaction, and no longer make them a re- 
proach among the nations ; so that, according to this, it was not 
subjugation or transportation by heathen foes that gave occa- 
sion to the scoffing of the nations at Israel, but the destruction 
of the harvest by the locusts. The saying among the nations, 
“Where is their God?” is unquestionably a sneer at the cove- 
nant relation of Jehovah to Israel; and to this Jehovah could 
offer no inducement, since the reproach would fall back upon 
Himself. Compare for the fact itself, Ex. xxxii. 12, Mic. vii. 
10, and Ps. cxv. 2. Thus the prayer closes with the strongest 
reason why God should avert the judgment, and one that could 
not die away without effect. 


Il. THE PROMISE OF GOD TO AVERT THE JUDGMENT, AND 
BESTOW AN ABUNDANT BLESSING.—Caap. nu. 18-m1. 21. 


The promise, which the Lord conveys to His people through 
the prophet in answer to the prayer of the priests, refers to 
the present and the future. In the first part, relating to the 
present and the times immediately following (ch. ii. 19-27), 
they are promised the destruction of the army of locusts, the 
gift of a teacher for righteousness, and the pouring out of a 
plentiful fall of rain for abundant harvests. To this there are 
appended, by means of the formula, “ And-it shall come to pass 
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afterward” (j2 “IN¥ MN), in ch. ii. 28 (Heb. Bib. iii. 1), the 
promise of a higher blessing through the outpouring of the Spirit 
of God upon all flesh, the judgment upon the nations that are 
hostile to Israel, and the eternal deliverance and benediction 
of the church of God (ch. ii. 28-iii. 21). The blessing which 
the Lord promises for the time just coming, and for the remote 
future, is not a twofold one, so that the outpouring of the 
fertilizing rain and the outpouring of the Spirit of God answer 
to one another on the one hand, and the destruction of the 
army of locusts and that of the army of men on the other, but 
a threefold one, as v. Hofmann has shown, viz.: What the 
raising up of the teacher for righteousness, the destruction of 
the army of locusts, and the return of a fruitful season are to 
the time present, that will the outpouring of the Spirit of God 
upon all flesh, the judgment upon the army of the heathen 
world, and the eternal salvation and glorification of the people 
of God, be in the last times. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY OF LOCUSTS, AND RENEWAL OF 
THE SPIRITUAL AND EARTHLY BLESSINGS.—CHAP. II. 18-27. 


Vers. 18 and 19a contain the historical statement, that in 
consequence of the penitential prayer of the priests, the Lord 
displayed His mercy to His people, and gave them a promise, 
the first part of which follows in vers. 19-27. Vers. 18, 192. 
“ Then Jehovah was jealous for His land, and had compassion 
upon His people. And Jehovah answered, and said.” The 
grammar requires that we should take the imperfects with Vav 
consec. in these clauses, as statements of what actually occurred. 
The passages in which imperfects with Vav cons. are either 
really or apparently used in a prophetic announcement of the 
future, are of a different kind; eg. in ver. 23, where we find 
one in a subordinate clause preceded by perfects. As the verb 
wn describes the promise which follows, as an answer given by 
Jehovah to His people, we must assume that the priests had 
really offered the penitential and supplicatory prayer to which 
the prophet had summoned them in ver.17. The circumstance 
that this is not expressly mentioned, neither warrants us in 
rendering the verbs in ver. 17 in the present, and taking them 
as statements of what the priest really did (Hitzig), nor in 
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changing the historical tenses in vers. 18, 19 into futures. We 
have rather simply to supply the execution of the prophet’s com- 
mand between vers. 17 and 18. &3? with ?, to be jealous for a 
person, i.e. to show the jealousy of love towards him, as in Ex. 
xxxix. 25, Zech. i. 14 (see at Ex. xx. 5). 50M as in Ex. ii. 6, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 21. In the answer from Jehovah which follows, 
the three features in the promise are not given according to 
their chronological order; but in order to add force to the 
description, we have first of all, in ver. 19, a promise of the 
relief of the distress at which both man and beast had sighed, 
and then, in ver. 20, a promise of the destruction of the de- 
vastator ; and it is not till vers. 21-230 that the third feature 
is mentioned in the further development of the promise, viz. the 
teacher for righteousness. Then finally, in vers. 23c-27, the 
fertilizing fall of rain, and the plentiful supply of the fruits of 
the ground that had been destroyed by the locusts, are more 
elaborately described, as the first blessing bestowed upon the 
people. 

The promise runsas follows. Ver. 190. “ Behold, I send you 
the corn, and the new wine, and the oil, that ye may become satisfied 
therewith ; and will no more make you a reproach among the 
nations. Ver. 20. And I will remove the northern one far away 
from you, and drive him into the land of drought and desert ; 
tts van into the front sea, and its rear into the hinder sea: and its 
stink will ascend, and its corruption ascend, for it has done great 
things.” The Lord promises, first of all, a compensation for the 
injury done by the devastation, and then the destruction of the 
devastation itself, so that it may do no further damage. Ver. 19 
stands related to ch.i.11. Shdlach, to send: the corn is said 
to be sent instead of given (Hos. ii. 10), because God sénds the 
rain which causes the corn to grow. Israel shall no longer be 
a reproach among the nations, “as a poor people, whose God is 
unable to assist it, or has evidently forsaken it” (Ros.). Marck 
and Schmieder have already observed that this promise is related 
to the prayer, that He would not give up His inheritance to the 
reproach of the scoffings of the heathen (ver. 17: see the comm. 
on this verse). ‘3iB¥1, the northern one, as an epithet applied 
to the swarm of locusts, furnishes no decisive argument in 
favour of the allegorical interpretation of the plague of locusts. 
For even if locusts generally come to Palestine from the south, 
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out of the Arabian desert, the remark made by Jerome, to the 
effect that “ the swarms of locusts are more generally brought 
by the south wind than by the north,” shows that the rule is not 
without its exceptions. ‘Locusts come and go with all winds” 
(Oedmann, ii. p. 97). In Arabia, Niebuhr (Beschreib. p. 169) 
saw swarms of locusts come from south, west, north, and east. 
Their home is not confined to the desert of Arabia, but they are 
found in all the sandy deserts, which form the southern boun- 
daries of the lands that were, and to some extent still are, the seat 
of cultivation, viz. in the Sahara, the Libyan desert, Arabia, and 
Irak (Credner, p. 285); and Niebuhr (J.c.) saw a large tract of 
land, on the road from Mosul to Nisibis, completely covered 
with young locusts. They are also met with in the Syrian 
desert, from which swarms could easily be driven to Palestine 
by a north-east wind, without having to fly across the moun- 
tains of Lebanon. Such a swarm as this might be called the — 
ts‘phoni, 1.e. the northern one, or northerner, even if the north 
was not its true home. For it cannot be philologically proved 
that ts*phoni can only denote one whose home is in the north. 
Such explanations as the Typhonian, the barbarian, and others, 
which we meet with in Hitzig, Ewald, and Meier, and which 
are obtained by alterations of the text or far-fetched etymolo- 
gies, must be rejected as arbitrary. That which came from the 
north shall also be driven away by the north wind, viz. the great 
mass into the dry and desert land, i.e. the desert of Arabia, 
the van into the front (or eastern) sea, i.e. the Dead Sea (Ezek. 
xlvii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8), the rear into the hinder (or western) 
sea, i.e. the Mediterranean (cf. Deut. xi. 24). This is, of 
course, not to be understood as signifying that the dispersion 
‘was to take place in all these three directions at one and the 
same moment, in which case three different winds would blow 
at the same time; but it is a rhetorical picture of rapid and 
total destruction, which is founded upon the idea that the wind 
rises in the north-west, then turns to the north, and finally to 
the north-east, so that the van of the swarm is driven into the 
eastern sea, the great mass into the southern desert, and the rear 
into the western sea. The explanation given by Hitzig and 
others—namely, that pdnim signifies the eastern border, and 
soph the western border of the swarm, which covered the entire 
breadth of the land, and was driven from north to south—cannot 
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be sustained. Joel mentions both the van and the rear after the 
main body, simply because they both meet with the same fate, 
both falling into the sea and perishing there; whereupon the 
dead bodies are thrown up by the waves upon the shore, where 
their putrefaction fills the air with stench. The perishing of 
locusts in seas and lakes is attested by many authorities! For 
iva 2p, compare Isa. xxxiv. 3 and Amos iv. 10. 2M¥ is 
am. dey.; but the meaning corruption is sustained partly by 
the parallelism, and partly by the Syriac verb, which means to 
be dirty. The army of locusts had deserved this destruction, 
because it had done great things. nivy? 5-37, to do great 
things, is affirmed of men or other creatures, with the subordi- 
nate idea of haughtiness; so that it not only means he has done 
a mighty thing, accomplished a mighty devastation, but is used 
in the same sense as the German grossthun, viz. to brag or be 
proud of one’s strength. It does not follow from this, however, 
that the locusts are simply figurative, and represent hostile 
nations. For however true it may be that sin and punishment 
presuppose accountability (Hengst., Hivernick), the conclusion 
drawn from this—namely, that they cannot be imputed to irra- 
tional creatures—is incorrect. The very opposite is taught by 
the Mosaic law, according to which God will punish every act 
of violence done by beasts upon man (Gen. ix. 5), whilst the 
ox which killed a man was commanded to be stoned (Ex. xxi. 
28-32). 

This promise is carried out still further in what follows; 
and Joel summons the earth (ver. 21), the beasts of the field 
(ver. 22), and the sons of Zion (ver. 23) to joy and exulta- 
tion at this mighty act of the Lord, by which they have been 
delivered from the threatening destruction. Wer. 21. “ Fear 
not, O earth! exult and rejoice: for Jehovah doeth great things ! 
Ver. 22. Fear ye not, O beasts of the field! for the pastures of 

1 Even Pliny says (A. n. xi. 29), Gregatim sublato vento in maria aut 
stagna decidunt ; and Jerome has the following remarks on this verse: 
‘‘ Even in our own times we have seen the land of Judga covered by 
swarms of locusts, which, as soon as the wind rose, were precipitated into 
the first and latest seas, te. the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. And 
when the shores of both seas were filled with heaps of dead locusts, which 
the waters had thrown up, their corruption and stench became so noxious, 
that even the atmosphere was corrupted, and both man and beasts suffered 
from the consequent pestilence.” 
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the desert become green, for the tree bears its fruit; fig-tree and 
vine yield their strength. Ver. 23. And ye sons of Zion, exult 
and rejoice in the Lord your God; for He giveth you the teacher 
for righteousness, and causes to come down to you a rain-fall, 
early rain and latter rain, first of all.” The soil had suffered 
from the drought connected with the swarms of locusts (ch. 
i. 9); the beasts of the field had groaned on account of the 
destruction of all the plants and vegetation of every kind (ch. 
i. 18); the men had sighed over the unparalleled calamity that 
had befallen both land and people. The prophet here. calls to 
all of them not to fear, but to exult and rejoice, and gives in 
every case an appropriate reason for the call. In that of the 
earth, he introduces the thought that Jehovah had done great 
things—had destroyed the foe that did great things; in that of 
the beasts, he points to the fresh verdure of the pastures, and 
the growth of the fruit upon the trees; in that of men, he lays 
stress upon a double fact, viz. the gift of a teacher for right- 
eousness, and the pouring out of a plentiful rain. In this 
description we have to notice the rhetorical individualizing, 
which forms its peculiar characteristic, and serves to explain 
not only the distinction between the earth, the beasts of the 
field, and the sons of Zion, but the distribution of the divine 
blessings among the different members of the creation that are 
mentioned here. For, so far as the fact itself is concerned, 
the threefold blessing from God benefits all three classes of 
the earthly creation: the rain does good not only to the sons 
of Zion, or to men, but also to animals and to the soil; and so 
again do the green of the pastures and the fruits of the trees ; 
and lastly, even the nivy? i. a not only blesses the earth, 
but also the beasts and men upon it. It is only through over- 
looking this rhetorico-poetical distribution, that any one could 
infer from ver. 225, that because the fruits are mentioned 
here as the ordinary food of animals, in direct contrast to Gen. 
i. 28, 29, where the fruit of the trees is assigned to men for 
food, the beasts of the field signify the heathen. The perfects 
in the explanatory clauses of these three verses are all to be 
taken alike, and not to be rendered in the preterite in ver. 21, 
and in the present in vers. 22 and 23. The perfect is not only 
applied to actions, which the speaker looks upon from his own 
standpoint as actually completed, as having taken place, or as 
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things belonging to the past, but to actions which the will or 
the lively fancy of the speaker regards as being as good as 
completed, in other words, assumes as altogether unconditional 
and certain, and to which in modern languages we should 
apply the present (Ewald, § 135, a, etc.). The latter is the 
sense in which it is used here, since the prophet sets forth the 
divine promise as a fact, which is unquestionably certain and 
complete, even though its historical realization has only just 
begun, and extends into the nearer or more remote future. 
The divine act over which the prophet calls upon them to 
rejoice, is not to be restricted to the destruction of those swarms 
of locusts that had at that time invaded Judah, and the revivi- 
fication of dying nature, but is an act of God that is being 
constantly repeated whenever the same circumstances occur, or 
whose influence continues as long as this earth lasts ; since it is a 
tangible pledge, that to all eternity, as is stated in vers. 26, 27, 
the people of the Lord will not be put to shame. The “sons 
of Zion” are not merely the inhabitants of Zion itself, but the 
dwellers in the capital are simply mentioned as the representa- 
tives of the kingdom of Judah. As the plague of locusts fell 
not upon Jerusalem only, but upon the whole land, the call to 
rejoicing must refer to all the inhabitants of the land (ch. 
i.2,14). They are to rejoice in Jehovah, who has proved 
Himself to be their God by the removal of the judgment and 
the bestowal of a fresh blessing. This blessing is twofold in its 
nature. He gives them MpT¥> Mivt-nx, From time immemo- 
rial there has been a diversity of opinion as to the meaning of 
these words. Most of the Rabbins and earlier commentators 
have followed the Chaldee and Vulgate, and taken méreh in 
the sense of “teacher ;” but others, in no small number, have 
taken it in the sense of “early rain,” e.g. Ab. Ezra, Kimchi, 
Tanch., Calvin, and most of the Calvinistic and modern com- 
mentators. But although moreh is unquestionably used in the 
last clause of this verse in the sense of early rain; in every 
other instance this is called yoreh (Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24) ; 
for Ps, 1xxxiv. 7 cannot be brought into the account since the 
meaning is disputed. Consequently the conjecture is a very 
natural one, that in the last clause of the verse Joel selected 
the form moreh, instead of yoreh, to signify early rain, simply 
on account of the previous occurrence of hammoreh in the sense 
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of “teacher,” and for the sake of the unison. This rendering 
of hammoreh is not only favoured by the article placed before 
it, since neither moreh = yoreh (early rain), nor the correspond- 
ing and tolerably frequent malgdsh (latter rain), ever has the 
article, and no reason can be discovered why médreh should be 
defined by the article here if it signified early rain; but it is 
decisively confirmed by the following word npr, which is 
quite inapplicable to early rain, since it cannot mean either 
“in just measure,” or “at the proper time,” or “in becoming 
manner,” as ts‘daqah is only used in the ethical sense of right- 
eousness, and is never met with sensu physico, neither in 2 Sam. 
xix. 29, Neh. ii. 20, nor in Ps. xxiii. 3 and Lev. xix. 36, where 
moreover PI¥ occurs. For PT ‘ayn (in the Psalm) are not 
straight or right ways, but ways of righteousness (spiritual 
ways); and although P7¥ ‘218d, PT¥ "228, are no doubt really 
correct scales and weight-stones, this is simply because they 
correspond to what is ethically right, so that we cannot deduce 
from this the idea of correct measure in the case of the rain. 
Ewald and Umbreit, who both of them recognise the impossi- 
bility of proving that ts‘dégdh is used in the physical sense of 
correctness or correct measure, have therefore adopted the 
rendering “rain for justification,” or “ for righteousness ;” 
Ewald regarding the rain as a sign that they are adopted 
again into the righteousness of God, whilst Umbreit takes it as 
a manifestation of eternal righteousness in the flowing stream 
of fertilizing grace. But apart from the question, whether 
these thoughts are in accordance with the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, they are by no means applicable here, where the people 
have neither doubted the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, nor prayed to God for justification, but have rather ap- 
pealed to the compassion and grace of God in the conscious- 
ness of their sin and guilt, and prayed to be spared and 
rescued from destruction (vers. 13,17). By the “teacher for 
righteousness,” we are to understand neither the prophet Joel 
only (v. Hofmann), nor the Messiah directly (Abarbanel), nor 
the ideal teacher or collective body of messengers from God 
(Hengstenberg), although there is some truth at the foundation’ 
of all these suppositions. The direct or exclusive reference 
to the Messiah is at variance with the context, since all the ex- 
planatory clauses in vers. 21-23 treat of blessings or gifts of 
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God, which were bestowed at any rate partially at that particular 
time. Moreover, in ver. 23, the sending of the rain-fall is repre- 
sented by Ti" (imperf. c. Vav cons.), if not as the consequence, 
of the sending of the teacher for righteousness, at any rate 
as a contemporaneous event. These circumstances apparently 
favour the application of the expression to the prophet Joel. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means probable that Joel describes 
himself directly as the teacher for righteousness, or speaks of 
his being sent to the people as the object of exultation. No 
doubt he had induced the people to turn to the Lord, and to 
offer penitential supplication for His mercy through his call to 
repentance, and thereby effected the consequent return of rain 
and fruitful seasons; but his address and summons would 
not have had this result, if the people had not been already 
instructed by Moses, by the priests, and by other prophets before 
himself, concerning the ways of the Lord. All of these were 
teachers for righteousness, and are included under hammoreh. 
Still we must not stop at them. As the blessings of grace, at © 
the reception of which the people were to rejoice, did not 
merely consist, as we have just observed, in the blessings which 
came to it at that time, or in Joel’s days, but also embraced 
those which were continually bestowed upon it by the Lord; 
we must not exclude the reference to the Messiah, to whom 
Moses had already pointed as the prophet whom the Lord 
would raise up unto them, and to whom they were to hearken 
(Deut. xviii. 18, 19), but must rather regard the sending of 
the Messiah as the final fulfilment of this promise. This view 
answers to the context, if we simply notice that Joel mentions 
here both the spiritual and material blessings which the Lord 
is conveying to His people, and then in what follows expounds 
the material blessings still further in vers. 23c-27, and the 
spiritual blessings in vers. 28-32 and ch. iii. They are both of 
them consequences of the gift of the teacher for righteousness. 
Hence the expansion of the earthly saving gifts is attached by 
TW" with Vav cons. Joel mentions first of all geshem, a rain-fall, 
or plentiful rain for the fertilizing of the soil, and then defines 
it more exactly as early rain, which fell in the autumn at the 
sowing time and promoted the germination and growth of the 
seed, and latter rain, which occurred in the spring shortly 
before the time of harvest and brought the crops to maturity 
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(see at Lev. xxvi.3). fiv#13, in the beginning, ie. first (= 
in Gen. xxxiii. 2, just as AWD is used in Lev. ix. 15 for 
meixia in Num. x. 13), not in the first month (Chald., etc.), 
or in the place of 73¥733, as before (LX X., Vulg., and others). 
- For five1a corresponds to 12-08 in ver. 28 (Heb. iii. 1), as 
Ewald, Meier, and Hengstenberg admit. First of all the pour- 
ing out of a plentiful rain (an individualizing expression for all 
kinds of earthly blessings, chosen here with reference to the 
opposite of blessing occasioned by the drought); and after that, 
the pouring out of the spiritual blessing (ch. ii. 28-iii. 21). 
Vers, 24-27. Effects of the rain. Ver. 24. “And the barns 
become full of corn, and the vats flow over with new wine and oil. 
Ver. 25. And I repay to you the years which the locust has eaten, 
"the licker, and the devourer, and the gnawer, my great army which 
I sent among you. Ver. 26. And ye will eat, eat and be satisfied, 
and praise the name of Jehovah your God, who hath’ done 
wondrously with you; and my people shall not be put to shame to 
all eternity. Ver. 27. And ye will know that I am in the midst 
of Israel, and I (am) Jehovah your God, and none else, and my 
people shall not be put to shame to all eternity.” Ver. 24 is 
practically the same as ver. 19a, and the counterpart to ch. i. 
10-12. Pw from pw, to run, hiphil only here and ch. iv. 13, 
to run over, to overflow ; pilel, Ps. Ixv. 10, shdgég, to cause to 
overflow. °3~', the vats of the wine-presses, into which the 
wine flows when trodden out; here it also applies to the vats 
of the oil-presses, into which the oil ran as it was pressed out. 
Through these bountiful harvests God would repay to the 
people the years, i.e. the produce of the years, which the 
locusts ate. The plural, shéntm, furnishes no certain proof 
that Joel referred in ch. i. to swarms of locusts of several suc- 
cessive years; but is used either with indefinite generality, as 
in Gen. xxi. 7, or with a distinct significance, viz. as a poetical 
expression denoting the greatness and violence of the devasta- 
tion. On the different names of the locusts, see at ch. i. 4. 
It is to be observed here that the copula stands before the last 
two names, but not before yeleg, so that the last three names 
belong to one another as co-ordinates (Hitzig), i.e. they are 
merely different epithets used for ’arbeh, the locusts.—Ver. 26. 
On the reception of these benefits the people will praise the 
Lord, who has shown it such wondrous grace, lit. has acted 
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towards it even to the doing of wonders.—Ver. 27. They will 
learn thereby that Jehovah is present among His people, and 
the only true God, who does not suffer His people to be put to 
shame. The repetition of 1) 33) NA, by which the promised 
grace is guaranteed to the people for all ages, serves as a 
thetorical rounding off of the section (see at ch. ii, 20). 


OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT OF GOD UPON ALL FLESH; JUDG- 
MENT UPON THE WORLD OF NATIONS, AND ETERNAL 
DELIVERANCE AND GLORIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE OF 

- GOD.— CHAP. II. 28-III. 21 (HEB. BIB. CHAP. III. AND IV.). 


These three, distinct features in the higher blessing set 
before the congregation of the Lord are practically connected 
very closely together: inasmuch as, with the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon all flesh, the judgment breaks upon the 
ungodly world; and with the judgment not only does the rescue 
of the true worshippers of God ensue, but the sanctification and 
glorification of the kingdom of God begin. Consequently we 
do not find these three features kept rigidly separate in the 
prophetic announcement; but just as in ch. ii. 28-32 (ch. iii. 
according to the ordinary division of the chapters) the signs of 
the dawning of the judgment are appended to the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God, so in ch. iii. (Heb. etc. ch. iv.) the de- 
scription of the judgment is framed as it were in the prediction 
of the restoration of Judah (ver. 1), and of the salvation and 
transfiguration of Zion (vers. 16, 17); and in vers. 18-21 the 
eternal glorification of the kingdom of God is interwoven, by 
way of contrast, into the lasting devastation of the power of the 
world. 


Vers, 28-32 (Heb. ch. iii.). OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT 
or Gop, AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF JUDGMENT.'—Ver. 28. 
“ And it will come to pass afterwards, I will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters will prophesy, 
your old men will dream dreams, and your young men see visions. 
Ver. 29. And also upon the men-servants and maid-servants I will 
put out my Spirit in those days.” As’achdré-khen points back to 

1 Among other special expositions of these verses, see Hengstenberg’s 
Christology, vol. i. p. 826 sqq. translation. 
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bari shon in ver. 23, the formula v‘hdydh achdre-khén describes 
the outpouring of the Spirit as a second and later consequence 
‘of the gift of the teacher for righteousness. J8¥, to pour out, 
signifies communication in rich abundance, like a rain-fall or 
water-fall. For the communication of the Spirit of God was not 
entirely wanting to the covenant nation from the very first. In 
fact, the Spirit of God was the only inward bond between the 
Lord and His people; but it was confined to the few whom God 
endowed as prophets with the gift of His Spirit. This limita- 
tion was to cease in the future. What Moses expressed as a 
wish—namely, that the people were all prophets, and the Lord 
would put His Spirit upon them (Num. xi. 29)—was to be ful- 
filled in the future. Rudch Y‘hovdh is not the first principle 
of the physico-creaturely life (2. not equivalent to radch 
Elohim in Gen. i. 2), but that of the spiritual or ethical and 
religious life of man, which filled the prophets under the Old 
‘Testament as a spirit of prophecy; consequently Joel describes 
‘its operations under this form. “ All flesh” signifies all men. 
‘The idea that it embraces the irrational animals, even the 
locusts (Credner), is rejected with perfect justice by Hitzig as 
-an inconceivable thought, and one unheard-of in the Bible; 
but he is wrong in adding that the Old Testament does not 
teach a communication of the Spirit of God to all men, but 
limits it to the people of Israel. A decided protest is entered 
against this by Gen. vi. 3, where Jehovah threatens that He 
will no longer let His Spirit rule 64’ddam, i.e. in the human 
race, because it has become bdsdr (flesh). Bdsdr, as contrasted 
with radch Y‘hovdh, always denotes human nature regarded 
as incapacitated for spiritual and divine life. Even in this 
verse we must not restrict the expression “all flesh” to the 
members of the covenant nation, as most of the commentators 
have done; for whatever truth there may be in the remark 


1“ here is no doubt that the prophet promises something greater here 
than the fathers had experienced under the law. We know that the grace 
of the Holy Spirit flourished even among the ancient people; but the 
prophet promises here not what the faithful had formerly experienced, but 
something greater. And this may be gathered from the verb ‘to pour’ 
which he employs. For yy does not mean merely to give in drops, but 
to pour out in great abundance. But God did not pour out the Holy Spirit 
so abundantly or copiously under the law, as He has since the manifesta- 
tion of Christ.”—CaLvin. 
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made by Calovius and others (compare Hengstenberg, Christol. 
i. p. 328 transl.), that the following clause, “your sons, your 
daughters, your old men, your young men, and men-servants 
and maid-servants,” contains a specification of 13-3, it by no 
means follows with certainty from this, that the word all does 
not do away with the limitation to one particular nation, but 
merely that in this one nation even the limits of sex, age, and 
rank are abolished ; since it cannot be proved that the specifi- 
cation in vers. 2 and 3 is intended to exhaust the idea of 
“all flesh.” Moreover, as the prophecy of Joel had respect 
primarily to Judah, Joel may primarily have brought into pro- 
minence, and specially singled out of the general idea of kol- 
bdsdr in vers. 28 and 29, only those points that were of import- 
ance to his contemporaries, viz. that all the members of the 
covenant nation would participate in this outpouring of the 
Spirit, without regard to sex, age, or rank; and in so doing, he 
may have looked away from the idea of the entire human race, 
including all nations, which is involved in the expression “ all 
flesh.” We shall see from ver. 32 that this last thought was 
not a strange one to the prophet. In the specification of the 
communication of the Spirit, the different forms which it 
assumes are rhetorically distributed as follows: to the sons and 
daughters, prophesying is attributed; to the old, dreams; to 
the young, sights or visions. But it by no means follows from 
this, that each of these was peculiar to the age mentioned. 
For the assertion, that the Spirit of God only manifests itself 
' in the weakened mind of the old man by dreams and visions of 
the night ; that the vigorous and lively fancy of the youth or 
man has sights by day, or true visions; and lastly, that in the 
soul of the child the Spirit merely works as furor sacer (‘Tychs., 
Credner, Hitzig, and others), cannot be historically sustained. 
According to Num. xii. 6, visions and dreams are the two 
forms of the prophetic revelation of God ; and 83) is the most 
general manifestation of the prophetic gift, which must not be 
restricted to the ecstatic state associated with prophesying. 
The meaning of this rhetorical individualizing, is simply that 
their sons, daughters, old persons, and youths, would receive the 
Spirit of God with all its gifts. The outpouring of the Spirit 
upon slaves (men-servants and maidens) is connected by v‘gam, 
as being something very extraordinary, and under existing cir- 
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cumstances not to be expected. Not a single case occurs in 
the whole of the Old Testament of a slave receiving the gift of 
prophecy. Amos, indeed, was a poor shepherd servant, but not 
an actual slave. And the communication of this gift to slaves 
was irreconcilable with the position of slaves under the Old 
Testament. Consequently even the Jewish expositors could 
not reconcile themselves to this announcement. The LXX., 
by rendering it ém) robs SovAous pou Kal éml tas SovAas pov, 
have put servants of God in the place of the slaves of men; 
and the Pharisees refused to the éyAos even a knowledge of 
the law (John vii. 49). The gospel has therefore also broken 
the fetters of slavery. 

Judgment upon all nations goes side by side with the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. Ver. 30. “ And I give wonders 
in the heavens and on earth, blood, fire, and pillars of smoke. 
Ver. 31. The sun will turn into darkness, and the moon into 
blood, before the day of Jehovah, the great and terrible (day), 
comes. Ver. 32. And tt comes to pass, every one who shall 
call upon the name of Jehovah will be saved; for on Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem will be fugitives, as Jehovah hath said, and — 
among those that are left will be those whom Jehovah calls.” 
With the word ‘ANN, ver. 3 is attached to ver. 2 as a simple 
continuation (Hitzig). The wonders which God will give in 
the heavens and upon earth are the forerunners of judgment. 
Moph‘thim (see at Ex. iv. 21) are extraordinary and marvellous 
natural phenomena. The wonders on earth are mentioned first, 
in ver. 306; then in ver. 31 those in the heavens. Blood and fire 
recal to mind the plagues which fell upon Egypt as signs of the 
judgment: the blood, the changing of the water of the Nile into 
blood (Ex. vii. 17) ; the fire, the balls of fire which fell to the 
earth along with the hail (Ex. ix. 24). Blood and fire point to 
bloodshed and war. Timroth ‘dshdn signifies cloud-pillars (here 
and in Song of Sol. iii. 6), whether we regard the form timroth 
as original, and trace it to timraéh and the root témar, or prefer 
the reading nin, which we meet with in many codices and 
editions, and take the word as a derivative of ydmar = mir, 
as Hengstenberg does (Christol. i. p. 334 transl.), This sign 
has its type in the descent of Jehovah upon Sinai, at which the 
whole mountain smoked, and its smoke ascended like the smoke 
of a smelting-furnace (Ex. xix. 18). We have not to think, 
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therefore, of columns of cloud ascending from basons of fire, 
carried in front of caravans or armies on the march to show the 
way (see at Song of Sol. iii. 6), but of pillars of cloud, which 
roll up from burning towns in time of war (Isa. ix.17). Wer. 31. 
In the heavens the sun is darkened, and the moon assumes a dull, 
blood-red appearance. These signs also have their type in the 
Egyptian plague of darkness (Ex. x. 21 sqq.). The darkening 
and extinction of the lights of heaven are frequently mentioned, 
either as harbingers of approaching judgment, or as signs of 
the breaking of the day of judgment (it was so in ch. ii. 2, 10, 
and is so again in ch. iii. 14: see also Isa. xiii. 10, xxxiv. 4; 
Jer. iv. 23; Ezek. xxxii. 1-8; Amos viii. 9; Matt. xxiv. 29; 
Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 25). What we have to think of here, 
is not so much periodically returning phenomena of nature, or 
eclipses of the sun and moon, as extraordinary (not ecliptic) 
obscurations of the sun and moon, such as frequently occur as 
accompaniments to great catastrophes in human history.’ And 
these earthly and celestial phenomena are forerunners and signs 
of the approaching or bursting judgment; not only so far as 
‘subjective faith is concerned, from the impression which is made 
upon the human mind by rare and terrible phenomena of nature, 
exciting a feeling of anxious expectation as to the things that 
are about to happen,’ but also in their real connection with the 
onward progress of humanity towards its divinely appointed 
goal, which may be explained from the calling of man to be the 


1 Compare O. Zoeckler, Theologia Natural. i. p. 420, where reference 
_is made to Humboldt (Kosmos, iii. 418-17), who cites no fewer than 
seventeen extraordinary cases of obscuration of the sun from the historical 
tradition of past ages, which were occasioned, not by the moon, but by 
totally different circumstances, such as diminished intensity in the photo- 
sphere, unusually large spots in the sun, extraneous admixtures in our own 
atmosphere, such as trade-wind dust, inky rain, sand rain, etc.; and many 
of which took place in most eventful years, such as 45 B.C., A.D, 29 (the 
year of the Redeemer’s death), 358, 360, etc. 

2 Calvin has taken too one-sided and subjective a view of the matter, 
when he gives the following explanation of ver. 31: ‘‘ What is said here of 
the sun and moon—namely, that the sun will be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood—is metaphorical, and signifies that the Lord 
will fill the whole universe with signs of His wrath, which will para- 
lyze men with fear, as if all nature were changed into a thing of horror. 
For just as the sun and moon are witnesses of the paternal favour of God 
towards us, while they give light in their turns to the earth, 20, on the 
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lord of the earth, though it has not yet received from science 
its due recognition and weight ; in accordance with which con- 
nection, they show “that the eternal motion of the heavenly 
worlds is also appointed by the world-governing righteousness 
of God; so that the continued secret operation of this peculiar 
quality manifests itself through a strong cosmico-uranian sym- 
bolism, in facts of singular historical significance” (Zoeckler, 
lc.). For ver. 318, see at ch. ii. 1,11. But it is only by the 
‘ world and its children that the terrible day of the Lord is to be 
feared; to the children of God it brings redemption (Luke xxi. 
28). Whoever calls upon the name of Jehovah, i.e. the believ- 
ing worshippers of the Lord, will be exempted from the judg- 
ment. “Calling upon the name of Jehovah” signifies not only 
the public worship of God, but inward worship also, in which 
the confession of the mouth is also an expression of the heart. 
Upon Mount Zion will be p‘létdh, i.e. not deliverance, but that 
which has escaped, or, in a collective sense, those who have 
escaped the judgment, as the synonym s‘ridim, which follows, 
clearly shows. Mount Zion and Jerusalem are not mentioned 
here as the capital of the kingdom of Judah, but, according to 
their spiritual significance, as the place where the Lord was 
enthroned in the sanctuary in the midst of His people; that is 
to say, as the central spot of the kingdom of God. Conse- 
quently it is not “to the whole nation of Judah as such that 
deliverance is promised, on the assumption that in those times 
of distress the population of the land would have streamed to 


other hand, the prophet affirms that they will be the heralds of an angry 
and offended God. . . . By the darkness of the sun, the turning of the moon 
into blood, and the black vapour of smoke, the prophet meant to express 
the thought, that wherever men turned their eyes, everywhere, both above 
and below, many things would meet the eye that would fill them with 
terror. So that it is just as if he had said, that there had never been 
such a state of misery in the world, nor so many fierce signs of the wrath 
of God.” For example, the assertion that they ‘‘ are metaphorical ex- 
pressions” cannot possibly be sustained, but is at variance with the scrip- 
tural view of the deep inward connection between heaven and earth, and 
more particularly with the scriptural teaching, that with the last judgment 
the present heavens and present earth will perish, and the creation of a 
new heaven and new earth will ensue. Moreover, the eircumstance that a 
belief in the significance of these natural phenomena is met with in all 


nations, favours their real (not merely imaginary) connection with the 
destinies of humanity. 
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Jerusalem” (Hitzig), but only to those who call upon the name 
of the Lord, i.e. to the true worshippers of God, upon whom the 
Spirit of God is poured out. The words WH WWD are not 
synonymous with OX) or 137 ‘Y °3 (ch. iv. 8; Isa. i. 20, xl. 5, 
etc.), but point to a prophetic word already known, viz. to 
Ob. 17, where the saying of the Lord, that in the midst of the 
judgment there would be rescued ones upon Mount Zion, 
occurs word for word. O23 also depends upon IN... "3: 
“and among those that remain will be those whom Jehovah 
calls.” Sdrid is one who is left after a judgment or a battle ; 
hence in Jer. xlii. 17 and Josh. viii. 22 it is connected with 
palit (one who has escaped from destruction), so that here s‘ridim 
and p‘létah are actually alike, the s*ridim being just. the escaped 
ones upon Mount Zion. Through this clause there is appended 
to what precedes the fresh definition, that among the saved will 
be found those whom the Lord calls. These may either be the 
believing portion of Judah, or believers from among the heathen. 
If we adopted the first view, the sentence would simply contain 
a more precise definition of the thought, that none are saved but 
those who call upon the name of the Lord, and therefore would 
preclude the possibility of including all the inhabitants of Judah ' 
among those who call upon the Lord. If we took the second 
view, the sentence would add this new. feature to the thought 
contained in the first hemistich, that not only citizens of Jeru- 
salem and Judah would be saved in the time of: judgment, but 
all who called upon the Lord out of every. nation. The latter 
view deserves the preference, because the expression “* O32 Np 
did not need a more precise definition. The salvation of be- 
lievers from the heathen world is implied in the first half of the 
verse, since it is simply connected with calling upon the name 
of the Lord. The Apostle Paul has quoted it in this sense in 
Rom. x. 13, as a proof of the participation of the heathen in the 
Messianic salvation. 

If we proceed now to seek for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, the Apostle Peter quoted the whole of these verses 
(28-32), with the exception of ver. 326, after the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon the disciples, on the first Whitsuntide 
feast of the apostolical church, as having been fulfilled by that 
Whitsuntide miracle (Acts ii. 17-21); and in his subsequent 
reference to this fulfilment in ch. ii. 39, “For the promise is 
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unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call,” he even adds 
the closing words of Joel (ver. 326). Consequently the Chris- 
tian church from time immemorial has recognised in the miracle 
of Pentecost the outpouring of the Spirit of God predicted in 
vers. 1, 2:? so that the only point upon which there has been a 
division of opinion has been, whether the fulfilment is to be 
confined to the feast of Pentecost (as nearly all the fathers and 
earlier Lutheran commentators suppose) ; or is to be sought for 
in certain events of Joel’s own time, as well as the first feast 
of Pentecost (Ephr. Syr., Grot., and others); or, lastly, whether 
the occurrence at the first feast of Pentecost is to be regarded 
as simply the beginning of the fulfilment which has continued 
throughout the whole of the Christian era (Calov., Hengsten- 
berg, and many others). Even the Rabbins, with the exception 
of R. Mose hakkohen in Aben Ezra, who sees only a reference 
to some event in Joel’s own time, expect the fulfilment to take 
- place in the future on the advent of the Messiah (Yarchi, 
Kimchi, Abarb.). Of the three views expressed by Christian 
commentators, the third is the only one that answers to the 
nature of the prophecy as correctly interpreted. The outpour- 
ing of the Spirit of God, or the communication of it in all its 
fulness to the covenant nation, without any limitation what- 
ever, is a standing mark with the prophets of the Messianic 
times (compare Isa. xxxii. 15 with xi. 9 and liv. 13) or new 
covenant (Jer. xxxi. 33, 34; Ezek. xxxvi. 26 sqq.; Zech. xii. 
10). And even if the way was opened and prepared for this 
by the prophetic endowment of particular members of the old 


1 In quoting this passage Peter follows the LXX. on the whole, even 
in their deviations from the original text, viz. in dad rod wvevpards pov 
instead of sms (vers. 28, 29), in the addition of «ov to eal rode dovaous 
and dovaas (ver. 296), in éxsPeevg for N72 (ver. 4), because these differences 
were of no consequence, so far as his object was concerned. On the other 
hand, he has interpreted xcl toras pera redra (}9 INN MM) by xa sores 
vy Tais toxaross Hutpesc, and added for the same purpose, Atyes 6 Osds. 
He has also transposed the two clauses xal of apecBurepos. . . and xal of 
veevioxos, probably simply for the purpose of letting the youths follow the 
sons and daughters, and placing the old men in the third row; and lastly, 
he has added dyw to ty r@ otpave. .., and xara to ini tis yc, to give 
greater prominence to the antithesis. 

3 See Hengstenberg, Christol. i. pp. 845, 846, translation. 
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covenant, these sporadic communications of the Spirit of God 
in the Old Testament times cannot be regarded as the first 
steps in the fulfilment of our prophecy, since they were not 
outpourings of the Spirit of God. This first took place when 
Christ Jesus the Son of God had completed the work of re- 
demption, ¢.¢. on the first feast of Pentecost after the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ. Previous to this the words of 
John vii. 39 applied: otro jy avedpa Gyvov, bre 6 ’Inaods 
otdérw éSokdc6n. The reference in this prophecy to the 
founding of the new covenant, or Christian church, is also 
evident from the words, “ And it shall come to pass afterwards,” 
for which Peter substituted, “And it shall come to pass in the 
last days,” interpreting }2 “INN, the use of which was occasioned 
by the retrospective reference to #873 in ch. ii. 23, with perfect 
correctness so far as the fact was concerned, by the formula 
answering to D'D'N NNN, viz. év tails éoyarats juépats, which 
always denotes the Messianic future, or times of the completion 
of the kingdom of God. And just as achdré khén precludes 
any reference to an event in Joel’s own time, so does év tats 
éoxydrats jépats preclude any fulfilment whatever in the times 
before Christ. But however certain it may be that the fulfil- 
ment first took place at the first Christian feast of Pentecost, 
we must not stop at this one pentecostal miracle. The address 
of the Apostle Peter by no means requires this limitation, but 
rather contains distinct indications that Peter himself saw 
nothing more therein than the commencement of the fulfil- 
ment, “but a commencement, indeed, which embraced the 
ultimate fulfilment, as the germ enfolds the tree.” We see 
this in ver. 38, where he exhorts his hearers to repent and be 
baptized, and adds the promise, “and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost ;” and again in ver. 39, where he observes, 
“The promise belongs to you and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off (rots eis waxpdv), as many as the Lord our 
» Godwill call.” For if not only the children of the apostle’s con- 
temporaries, but also those that were afar off—i.e. not foreign 
Jews, but the far-off heathen—were to participate in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit which 
commenced at Pentecost must continue as long as the Lord 
shall receive into His kingdom those who are still standing afar 
off, i.e. until the fulness of the Gentiles shall have entered the 
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kingdom of God. See Hengstenberg, Christology, i. pp. 326 
sqq. transl., where further reasons are adduced for taking this 
to be the allusion in the prophecy. 

There is far greater diversity in the opinions entertained as 
to the fulfilment of vers. 30-32: some thinking of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (Grotius, Turretius, and 
the Socinians); others of judgments upon the enemies of the 
covenant nation shortly after the return from the Babylonian 
exile (Ephr. Syr. and others) ; others, again, of the last judg- 
ment (Tertull., Theod., Crus.), or the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the last judgment (Chrys.). Of all these views, those 
which refer to events occurring before the Christian era are 
irreconcilable with the context, according to which the day of 
the Lord will come after the outpouring of. the Spirit of God. 
Even the wonders connected with the death of Christ and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles, of which some 
have thought, cannot properly be taken into account, although 
the marvellous phenomena occurring at the death of Christ— 
the darkening of the sun, the shaking of the earth, and the 
rending of the rocks—were harbingers of the approaching 
judgment, and were recognised by the éyAous as warnings to 
repent, and so escape from the judgment (Matt. xxvii. 45, 51; 
Luke xxiii. 44, 48). For the signs in heaven and earth that 
are mentioned in vers. 30 and 31 were to take place before the 
coming of the terrible day of the Lord, which would dawn after 
the outpouring of the Spirit of God upon all flesh, and which 
came, as history teaches, upon the Jewish nation that had 
rejected its Saviour on the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, and upon the Gentile world-power in the destruction 
of the Roman empire, and from ‘that time forward breaks in 
constant succession upon one Gentile nation after another, 
until all the ungodly powers of this world shall be overthrown 
(cf. ch. iii. 2). On account of this internal connection between 
the day of Jehovah and the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
charch of the Lord, Peter also quoted vers. 30-32 of this 
prophecy, for the purpose of impressing upon the hearts of all 
the hearers of his address the admonition, “Save yourselves 
from this perverse generation” (Acts ii. 40), and also of point- 
ing out the way of deliverance from the threatening judgment 
to all who were willing to be saved. 
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Chap. iii. (Heb. Bib. ch. iv.) JUDGMENT UPON THE WORLD 
oF NATIONS, AND GLORIFICATION OF ZIoN.—Vers. 1, 2. “For, 
behold, in those days, and in that time, when I shall turn the cap- 
tivity of Judah and Jerusalem, I will gather together all nations, 
and bring them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will 
contend with them there concerning my people and my inherit- 
ance Israel, which they have scattered among the nations, and my 
land have they divided. Ver. 3. And for my people they cast the 
lot; and gave the boy for a harlot, and the maiden they have sold 
for wine, and drunk (it).” The description of the judgment- 
day predicted in ch. ii. 31 commences with an explanatory ‘3. 
The train of thought is the following: When the day of the 
Lord comes, there will be deliverance upon Zion only for those 
who call upon the name of the Lord; for then will all the 
heathen nations that have displayed hostility to Jehovah’s inherit- 
ance be judged in the valley of Jehoshaphat. By hinngh, the 
fact to be announced is held up as something new and important. 
The notice as to the time points back to the “afterward” in 
ii. 28: “in those days,” viz. the days of the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God. This time is still further described by the appo- 
sition, “at that time, when I shall turn the captivity of Judah,” 
as the time of the redemption of the people of God out of their 
prostrate condition, and out of every kind of distress. MX 2W 
mav is not used here in the sense of “to bring back the 
prisoners,” but, as in Hos. vi. 11, in the more comprehensive 
sense of restitutio in integrum, which does indeed include the 
gathering together of those who were dispersed, and the return 
of the captives, as one element, though it is not exhausted by 
this one element, but also embraces their elevation into a new and 
higher state of glory, transcending their earlier state of grace. 
In ‘A¥3~) the prediction of judgment is appended to the pre- 
vious definition of the time in the form of an apodosis. The 
article in DY30-72 (all the nations) does not refer to “ all those 
nations which were spoken of in ch. i. and ii. under the figure 
of the locusts” (Hengstenberg), but is used because the prophet 
had in his mind all those nations upon which hostility towards 
Israel, the people of God, is charged immediately afterwards as 
acrime: so that the article is used in much the same manner 
as in Jer. xlix. 36, because the notion, though in itself an in- 
definite one, is more fully defined in what follows (cf. Ewald, 
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§ 277, a). The valley of Y*hoshdphat, i.e. Jehovah judges, is 
not the valley in which the judgment upon several heathen 
nations took place under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx.), and 
which received the name of Valley of blessing, from the feast 
of thanksgiving which Jehoshaphat held there (2 Chron. xx. 
22-26), as Ab. Ezra, Hofmann, Ewald, and others. suppose ; 
for the “ Valley of blessing” was not “ the valley of Kidron, 
which was selected for that festival in the road back from the 
desert of Tekoah to Jerusalem” (see Bertheau on 2 Chron. l.c.), 
and still less “the plain of Jezreel” (Kliefoth), but was situated 
in the neighbourhood of the ruins of Bereikit, which have been 
discovered by Wolcott (see Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. p. 635, and 
Van de Velde, Mem. p. 292). On the other hand, the valley 
of Jehoshaphat is unquestionably to be sought for, according 
to this chapter (as compared with Zech. xiv. 4), in or near Jeru- 
salem; and the name, which does not occur anywhere else in 
either the Old or New Testament, excepting here and in ver. 12, 
is formed by Joel, like the name ‘émeg hechdrats in ver. 14, 
’ from the judgment which Jehovah would hold upon the nations 
there. The tradition of the church (see Euseb. and Jerome 
in the Onom. s.v. xothds, Colas, and Itiner. Anton. p. 594; cf. 
Robinson, Pal. i. pp. 396, 397) has correctly assigned it to the 
valley of the Kidron, on the eastern side of Jerusalem, or rather 
to the northern part of that valley (2 Sam. xviii. 18), or valley 
of Shaveh (Gen. xiv. 17). There would the Lord contend 
with the nations, hold judgment upon them, because they had 
attacked His people (nachaldathi, the people of Jehovah, as in 
ch. ii. 17) and His kingdom (artsi). The dispersion of Israel 
among the nations, and the division (pbn) of the Lord’s land, 
cannot, of course, refer to the invasion of Judah by the Philis- 
tines and Arabians in the time of Joram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17). 
For although these foes did actually conquer Jerusalem and 
plunder it, and carried off, among other captives, even the sons 
of the king himself, this transportation of a number of prisoners 
cannot be called a dispersion of the people of Israel among the 
heathen ; still less can the plundering of the land and capital be 
called a division of the land of Jehovah ; to say nothing of the 
fact, that the reference here is to the judgment which would 
come upon all nations after the outpouring of the Spirit of God 
upon all flesh, and that it is not till vers. 4-8 that Joel proceeds 
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to speak of the calamities which neighbouring nations had 
inflicted upon the kingdom of Judah. The words presuppose 
as facts that have already occurred, both the dispersion of the 
whole nation of Israel in exile among the heathen, and the 
conquest and capture of the whole land by heathen nations, and 
that in the extent to which they took place under the Chaldeans 
and Romans alone. In vers. 2 and 3 Joel is speaking not of 
events belonging to his own time, or to the most recent past, 
but of that dispersion of the whole of the ancient covenant 
nation among the heathen, which was only completely effected 
on the conquest of Palestine and destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans, and which continues to this day; though we 
cannot agree with Hengstenberg, that this furnishes an argu- 
ment in favour of the allegorical interpretation of the army of 
locusts in ch. i. and ii. For since Moses had already foretold 
that Israel would one day be driven out among the heathen 
(Lev. xxvi. 33 sqq.; Deut. xxviii. 36 sqq.), Joel might assume 
that this judgment was a truth well known in Israel, even 
‘ though he had not expressed it in his threatening of punish- 
ment in ch. i. and ii. Ver. 3 depicts the ignominious treatment 
of Israel in connection with this catastrophe. The prisoners of 
war are distributed by lot among the conquerors, and disposed 
of by them to slave-dealers at most ridiculous prices,—a boy for 
a harlot, a girl for a drink of wine. Even in Joel’s time, many 
Israelites may no doubt have been scattered about in distant 
heathen lands (cf. ver. 5); but the heathen nations had not yet 
cast lots upon the nation as a whole, to dispose of the inhabit- 
ants as slaves, and divide the land among themselves. This 
was not done till the time of the Romans.’ But, as many of the 


1 After the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem, Titus disposed of 
the prisoners, whose number reached 97,000 in the course of the war, in 
the following manner: Those under seventeen years of age were publicly 
sold; of the remainder, some were executed immediately, some sent away 
to work in the Egyptian mines, some kept for the public shows to fight 
with wild beasts in all the chief cities of Rome; and only the tallest and 
most handsome for the triumphal procession in Rome (compare Josephus, 
de bell. Jud. vi. 9, 2, 3). And the Jews who were taken prisoners in the 
Jewish war in the time of Hadrian, are said to have been sold in the slave- 
market at Hebron at so low a price, that four Jews were disposed of for a 
measure of barley. Even in the contests of the Ptolemeans and Seleucide 
for the possession of Palestine, thousands of Jews were sold as prisoners of 
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earlier commentators nave clearly seen, we must not stop even 
at this. The people and inheritance of Jehovah are not merely 
the Old Testament Israel as such, but the church of the Lord of 
both the old and new covenants, upon which the Spirit of God 
is poured out; and the judgment which Jehovah will hold 
upon the nations, on account of the injuries inflicted upon His 
people, is the last general judgment upon the nations, which 
will embrace not merely the heathen Romans and other heathen 
nations by whom the Jews have been oppressed, but all the 
enemies of the people of God, both within and without the 
earthly limits of the church of the Lord, including even car- 
nally-minded Jews, Mohammedans, and nominal Christians, 
who are heathens in heart." 

Before depicting the final judgment upon the hostile nations 
of the world, Joel notices in vers. 4-8 the hostility which the 
nations round about Judah had manifested towards it in his 
own day, and foretels to these a righteous retribution for the 
crimes they had committed against the covenant nation. Ver. 
4. “And ye also, what would ye with me, O Tyre and Sidon, 
and all ye coasts of Philistia? will ye repay a doing to me, or 
do anything to me? Quickly, hastily will I turn back your 
doing upon your head. Ver. 5. That ye have taken my silver 
and my gold, and have brought my best jewels into your temples. 
Ver. 6. And the sons of Judah and the sons of Jerusalem ye 
have sold to the sons of Javan, to remove them far from their 
border. Ver. 7. Behold, I waken them from the place whither 
ye have sold them, and turn back your doing upon your head. 


‘war. Thus, for example, the Syrian commander Nicanor, in his expedi- 
tion against the Jews in the Maccabean war, sold by anticipation, in the 
commercial towns along the Mediterranean, such Jews as should be made 
prisoners, at the rate of ninety prisoners for one talent; whereupon 1000 
slave-dealers accompanied the Syrian army, and carried fetters with them 
for the prisoners (1 Mace. iii. 41; 2 Macc. viii. 11, 25; Jos. Ant. xii. 7, 8). 

1 As J. Marck correctly observes, after mentioning the neighbouring 
nations that were hostile to Judah, and then the Syrians and Romans: 
“‘ We might proceed in the same way to all the enemies of the Christian 
church, from its very cradle to the end of time, such as carnal Jews, 
Gentile Romans, cruel Mohammedans, impious Papists, and any others who 
either have borne or yet will bear the punishment of their iniquity, accord- 
ing to the rule and measure of the restitution of the church, down to 
those enemies who shall yet remain at the coming of Christ, and be over- 
thrown at the complete and final redemption of His church.” 
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Ver. 8. And sell your sons and your daughters into the hand of 
Javan, and they sell them to the Sabeeans, to a people far off ; for 
Jehovah has spoken it.” By v‘gam the Philistines and Pho- 
nicians are added to the gdyim already mentioned, as being no 
less culpable than they; not, however, in the sense of, “and 
also if one would inquire more thoroughly into the fact” 
(Ewald), or, “and even so far as ye are concerned, who, in the 
place of the friendship and help which ye were bound to render 
as neighbours, have oppressed my people” (Rosenmiiller), for 
such additions as these are foreign to the context; but rather 
in this sense, “and yea also... do not imagine that ye can do 
wrong with impunity, as though ye had a right so to do.” 
» BAND does not mean, “ What have I to do with you?” for 
this would be expressed differently (compare Josh. xxii. 24; 
Judg. xi. 12); but, “What would ye with me?” The question 
is unfinished, because of its emotional character, and is re- 
sumed and completed immediately afterwards in a disjunctive 
form (Hitzig). Tyre and Sidon, the two chief cities of the 
Pheenicians (see at Josh. xix. 29 and xi. 8), represent all the 
Phoenicians. ‘5 nina 5b, “all the circles or districts of the 
Philistines,” are the five small princedoms of Philistia (see at 
Josh. xiii. 2). $103, the doing, or inflicting (sc. of evil), from 
gaémal, to accomplish, to do (see at Isa. iii. 9). The disjunctive 
question, ‘* Will ye perhaps repay to me a deed, i.e. a wrong, 
that I have done to you, or of your own accord attempt any- 
thing against me?” has a negative meaning: “Ye have neither 
cause to avenge yourselves upon me, i.e. upon my people Israel, 
nor any occasion to do it harm. But if repayment is the thing 
in hand, I will, and that very speedily (gal m*hérdh, see Isa. v. 
_26), bring back your doing upon your own head” (cf. Ps. vii. 
17). To explain what is here said, an account is given in | 
vers. 5, 6 of what they have done to the Lord and His people, 
—namely, taken away their gold and silver, and brought their 
costly treasures into their palaces or temples. These words are 
not to be restricted to the plundering of the temple and its 
treasury, but embrace the plundering of palaces and of the 
houses of the rich, which always followed the conquest of 
towns (cf. 1 Kings xiv. 26; 2 Kings xiv. 14). p353"7 also 
are not temples only, but palaces as well (cf. Isa. xiii. 22; 
Amos viii. 3; Prov. xxx. 28). Joel had no doubt the plunder- 
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ing of Judah and Jerusalem by the Philistines and Arabians 
in the time of Jehoram in his mind (see 2 Chron. xxi. 17). The 
share of the Phoenicians in this crime was confined to the fact, 
that they had purchased from the Philistines the Judezeans who 
had been taken prisoners by them, and sold them again as slaves 
to the sons of Javan, t.e. to the Ionians or Greeks of Asia 
Minor.’ The clause, “that ye might remove them far from 
their border,” whence there would be no possibility of their 
returning to their native land, serves to bring out the magni- 
tude of the crime. This would be repaid to them according 
to the true lex talionis (vers. 7,8). The Lord would raise up 
the members of His own nation from the place to which they 
had been sold, i.e. would bring them back again into their own 
land, and deliver up the Philistines and Phoenicians into the 
power of the Judzans (mdkhar b’ydd as in Judg. ii. 14, iii. 8, 
etc.), who would then sell their prisoners as slaves to the remote 
people of the Sabzans, a celebrated trading people in Arabia 
Felix (see at 1 Kings x. 1). This threat would certainly be 
fulfilled, for Jehovah had spoken it (cf. Isa. i. 20). This 
occurred partly on the defeat of the Philistines by Uzziah 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6, 7) and Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 8), where 
Philistian prisoners of war were certainly sold as slaves; but 
principally after the captivity, when Alexander the Great and 
his successors set many of the Jewish prisoners of war in their 
lands at liberty (compare the promise of King Demetrius to 
Jonathan, “T will send away in freedom such of the Judzans 
as have been made prisoners, and reduced to slavery in our 
land,” Josephus, Ant. xiii. 2, 3), and portions of the Philistian 
and Phenician lands were for a time under Jewish sway; 
when Jonathan besieged Ashkelon and Gaza (1 Macc. x. 86, 
xi. 60) ; when King Alexander (Balas) ceded Ekron and the 
district of Judah (1 Macc. x. 89); when the Jewish king Alex- 
ander Jannzus conquered Gaza, and destroyed it (Josephus, 
Ant. xiii. 13, 3; bell. Jud. i. 4, 2); and when, subsequent to 
the cession of Tyre, which had been conquered by Alexander 
the Great, to the Seleucid, Antiochus the younger appointed 
Simon commander-in-chief from the Ladder of Tyre to the 
border of Egypt (1 Macc. xi. 59). 

1 On the widespread slave-trade of the Phoenicians, see Movers, Phi- 
nizier, ii. 3, p. 70 sqq. 
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Vers. 9-17. Fulfilment of the judgment upon all the 
heathen predicted in ver. 2. Compare the similar prediction 
of judgment in Zech. xiv. 2 sqq. The call is addressed to 
all nations to equip themselves for battle, and march into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat to war against the people of God, but 
in reality to be judged by the Lord through His heavenly 
heroes, whom He sends down thither. Ver. 9. “ Proclaim ye 
this among the nations; sanctify a war, awaken the heroes, let all 
the men of war draw near and come up! Ver.10. Forge your 
coulters into swords, and your vine-sickles into spears: let the 
weak one say, A hero am I. Ver. 11. Hasten and come, all ye 
nations round about, and assemble yourselves! Let thy heroes 
come down thither, O Jehovah! Ver. 12. The nations are to 
rise up, and come into the valley of Jehoshaphat ; for there shall I. 
sit to jeedge all the heathen round about.” The summons to pre- 
pare for war (ver. 9) is addressed, not to the worshippers of 
Jehovah or the Israelites scattered among the heathen (Cyr., 
Calv., Umbreit), but to the heathen nations, though not directly 
to the heroes and warriors among the heathen, but to heralds, 
who are to listen to the divine message, and convey it to the 
heathen nations. This change belongs to the poetical drapery 
of the thought, that at a sign from the Lord the heathen 
nations are to assemble together for war against Israel. WP 
non>p does not mean “to declare war” (Hitzig), but to conse- 
crate a war, t.e. to prepare for war by sacrifices and religious 
rites of consecration (cf. 1 Sam. vii. 8,9; Jer. vi. 4). PT: 
waken up or arouse (not wake up) the heroes from their peace- 
ful rest to battle. With wh the address passes over from the 
second person to the third, which Hitzig accounts for on the 
ground that the words state what the heralds are to say to the 
nations or heroes; but the continuance of the imperative kotta 
in ver. 10 does not suit this. This transition is a very frequent 
one (cf. Isa. xli. 1, xxxiv. 1), and may be very simply explained 
from the lively nature of the description. 12) is here applied 
to the advance of hostile armies against a land or city. The 
nations are to summon up all their resources and all their. 
strength for this war, because it will be a decisive one. They 
are to forge the tools of peaceful agriculture into weapons of 
war (compare Isa. ii. 4 and Mic. iv. 3, where the Messianic 
times of peace are depicted as the turning of weapons of war 
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into instruments of agriculture). Even the weak one is to 
rouse himself up to be a hero, “ as is generally the case when a 
whole nation is seized with warlike enthusiasm” (Hitzig). This 
enthusiasm is expressed still further in the appeal in ver. 11 to 
assemble together as speedily as possible. The dar. Xey. vay 
is related to wan, to hasten; whereas no support can be found 
in the language to the meaning “assemble,” adopted by the 
LXX., Targ., etc. The expression piaq->3 by no means ne- 
cessitates our taking these words as a summons or challenge on — 
the part of Joel to the heathen, as Hitzig does; for this can be 
very well interpreted as a summons, with which the nations 
call one another to battle, as the following ¥3?2 requires; and 
the assumption of Hitzig, Ewald, and others, that this form is 
the imperative for %¥327, cannot be sustained from Isa. xliii. 9 
and Jer.1. 5. It is not till ver. 116 that Joel steps in with a 
prayer addressed to the Lord, that He will send down His 
heavenly heroes to the place to which the heathen are flowing 
' together. Hanchath an imper. hiph., with pathach instead of 
tzere, on account of the guttural, from nd@chath, to come down. 
The heroes of Jehovah are heavenly hosts, or angels, who exe- 
cute His commands as gibboré khodch (Ps. ciii. 20, cf. lxxviii. 
25). This prayer is answered thus by Jehovah in ver. 12: 
“ Let the nations rise up, and come into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, for there will He hold judgment upon them.” iY cor- 
responds to "7 in ver. 9; and at the close, “all the heathen 
round about” is deliberately repeated. Still there is no an- 
tithesis in this to “all nations” in ver. 2, as though here the 
judgment was simply to come upon the hostile nations in the 
neighbourhood of Judah, and not upon all the heathen univer- 
sally (Hitzig). For even in ver. 2 min $3 are simply all the 
heathen who have attacked the people of Jehovah—that is to 
say, all the nations round about Israel. Only these are not 
merely the neighbouring nations to Judah, but all heathen 
nations who have come into contact with the kingdom of Ged, 
i.e. all the nations of the earth without exception, inasmuch as 
before the last judgment the gospel of the kingdom is to be 
preached in all the world for a testimony to all nations (Matt. 
xxiv. 14; Mark xiii. 10). 

It is to the last decisive judgment, in which all the single 
judgments find their end, that the command of Jehovah to 
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His strong heroes refers. Ver. 13. “ Put ye in the sickle; for 
the harvest ts ripe: come, tread, for the wine-press is full, the vats 
overflow: for their wickedness is great.” The judgment is repre- 
sented under the double figure of the reaping of the fields and | 
the treading out of the grapes in the wine-press. The angels 
are first of all summoned to reap the ripe corn (Isa. xvii. 5; 
Rev. xiv. 16), and then commanded to tread the wine-presses 
that are filled with grapes. The opposite opinion expressed by 
Hitzig, viz. that the command to tread the wine-presses is pre- 
ceded by the command to cut off the grapes, is supported partly 
by the erroneous assertion, that bdshal is not applied to the 
ripening of corn, and partly upon the arbitrary assumption that 
gatsir, a harvest, stands for bdtsir, a vintage; and maggdl, a 
sickle (cf. Jer. 1. 16), for mazméréh, a vine-dresser’s bill. But 
bdshal does not mean “to boil,” either primarily or literally, 
but to be done, or to be ripe, like the Greek wécow, mérra, to . 
ripen, to make soft, to boil (see at Ex. xii. 9), and hence in the 
piel both to boil and roast, and in the hiphil to make ripe or 
ripen (Gen. xl. 10), applied both to grapes and corn. It is 
impossible to infer from the fact that Isaiah (xvi. 9) uses the 
word gdtsir for the vintage, on account of the alliteration with 
gayits, that this is also the meaning of the word in Joel. But 
we have a decisive proof in the resumption of this passage in 
Rev. xiv. 15 and 18, where the two figures (of the corn-harvest 
and:the gathering of the grapes) are kept quite distinct, and 
the clause ¥? °¥2 ‘2 is paraphrased and explained thus: “The 
time is come for thee to reap, for the harvest of the earth is 
ripe.” The ripeness of the corn is a figurative representation 
of ripeness for judgment. Just as in the harvest—namely, at 
the threshing and winnowing connected with the harvest—the 
grains of corn are separated from the husk, the wheat being 
gathered into the barns, the husk blown away by the wind, 
and the straw burned; so will the good be separated from the 
wicked by the judgment, the former being gathered into the 
kingdom of God for the enjoyment of eternal life,—the latter, 
on the other hand, being given up to eternal death. The 
harvest field is the earth (+ yj, Rev. xiv. 16), i.e. the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, the human race. The ripening began at the 
time of the appearance of Christ upon the earth (John iv. 35; 
Matt. ix. 38). With the preaching of the gospel among all 
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nations, the judgment of separation and decision (4 xpicts, 
John iii. 18-21) commenced ; with the spread of the kingdom 
of Christ in the earth it passes over all nations; and it will be 
completed in the last judgment, on the return of Christ in 
glory at the end of this world. Joel does not carry out the 
figure of the harvest any further, but simply presents the judg- 
ment under the similar figure of the treading of the grapes 
that have been gathered. 47), not from ydrad, to descend, but 
from rddéh, to trample under foot, tread the press that is filled 
with grapes, 0°22‘ 3p'W is used in ch. ii. 24 to denote the 
most abundant harvest; here it is figuratively employed to 
denote the great mass of men who are ripe for the judgment, 
as the explanatory clause, for “their wicked (deed) is much,” 
or “their wickedness is great,’ which recals Gen. vi. 5, clearly 
shows. The treading of the wine-press does not express the 
idea of wading in blood, or the execution of a great massacre ; 
but in Isa. lxiii. 3, as well as in Rev. xiv. 20, it is‘a figure 
denoting an annihilating judgment upon the enemies of God 
and of His kingdom. The wine-press is “the wine-press of 
the wrath of God,” i.e. “what the wine-press is to ordinary 
grapes, the wrath of God is to the grapes referred to here” 
(Hengstenberg on Rev. xiv. 19). 

The execution of this divine command is not expressly 
mentioned, but in ver. 14 sqq. the judgment is simply 
depicted thus: first of all we have a description of the 
streaming of the nations into the valley of judgment, and 
then of the appearance of Jehovah upon Zion in the terrible 
glory of the Judge of the world, and as the refuge of His 
people. Ver. 14. “ Tumult, tumult in the valley of decision: 
for the day of Jehovah is near in the valley of decision.” 
Hdmonim are noisy crowds, whom the prophet sees in the 
Spirit pouring into the valley of Jehoshaphat. The repetition 
of the word is expressive of the great multitude, as in 2 Kings 
iii. 16. 05 poy, not valley of threshing; for though chdrats 
is used in Isa, xxviii. 27 and xli. 15 for the threshing-sledge, 
it is not used for the threshing itself, but valley of the de- 
ciding judgment, from chérats, to decide, to determine irre- 
vocably (Isa. x. 22; 1 Kings xx. 40), so that chdrats simply 
defines the name Jehoshaphat with greater precision. i7p ‘3 
‘3 (compare ch. i. 15, ii. 1) is used here to denote the im- 
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mediate proximity of the judgment, which bursts at once, 
according to ver. 15. 

Ver. 15. “ Sun and moon have become black, and the stars 
have withdrawn their shining. Ver. 16. And Jehovah roars out 
of Zion, and He thunders out of Jerusalem; and heaven and 
earth quake: but Jehovah is a refuge to His people, and a strong- 
hold to the sons of Israel. Ver. 17. And ye will perceive that I 
Jehovah am your God, dwelling upon Zion, my holy mountain : 
and Jerusalem will be a sanctuary, and strangers will not pass 
through it any more.” On the forebodings of the judgment in 
ver. 15, see at ch. ii. 10. Out of Zion, the place of His throne, 
will Jehovah cause His thunder-voice to sound, will roar like a 
lion which is rushing upon its prey (Hos. v. 14; Amos iii. 4), 
so that heaven and earth tremble in consequence. But it is 
only to His enemies that He is terrible; to His people, the true 
Israel, He is a refuge and strong tower. From the fact that 
He only destroys His enemies, and protects His own people, 
the latter will learn that He is their God, and dwells upon 
Zion in His sanctuary, t.e. that He there completes His king- 
dom, that He purifies Jerusalem of all foes, all the ungodly 
through the medium of the judgment, and makes it a holy 
place which cannot be trodden any more by strangers, by Gen- 
tiles, or by the unclean of either Gentiles or Israelites (Isa. 
xxxv. 8), but will be inhabited only by the righteous (Isa. 
lx. 21; Zech. xiv. 21), who, as Rev. xxi. 27 affirms, are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life. For Zion or Jerusalem is of 
course not the Jerusalem of the earthly Palestine, but the sanc- 
tified and glorified city of the living God, in which the Lord 
will be eternally united with His redeemed, sanctified, and 
glorified church. We are forbidden to think of the earthly 
Jerusalem or the earthly Mount Zion, not only by the circum- 
stance that the gathering of all the heathen nations takes place 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat, ic. in a portion of the valley of 
the Kidron, which is a pure impossibility, but also by the de- 
scription which follows of the glorification of Judah. 

Vers. 18-21. After the judgment upon all nations, the land 
of the Lord will overflow with streams of divine blessing ; but 
the seat of the world-power will become a barren waste. Ver. 18. 
“* And it comes to pass in that day, the mountains will trickle 
down with new wine, and the hills flow with milk, and all the 
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brooks of Judah flow with water; and a@ fountain will issue 
from the house of Jehovah, and water the Acacia valley. Ver. 19. 
Egypt will become a desolation, and Edom a barren waste, for 
the sin upon the sons of Judah, that they have shed innocent 
blood in their land. Ver. 20. But Judah, it will dwell for ever, 
and Jerusalem from generation to generation. Ver. 21. AndI 
shall expiate their blood that I have not expiated : and Jehovah 
dwelleth upon Zion.” The end of the ways of the Lord is 
eternal blessing for His people, whilst the enemies of His king- 
dom fall victims to the curse. This thought is expressed in 
figures taken from the state of the covenant land of the Old 
Testament, and those of the bordering kingdoms of Egypt and 
Edom which were hostile to Israel. If we bear this in mind, 
we shall not fall into Volck’s error, of seeking in this descrip- 
tion for a clear statement as to the transfiguration of the land 
of Israel during the thousand years’ reign, whilst the rest of the 
earth is not yet glorified; for it is evident from ver. 18, as 
compared with the parallel passages, viz. Zech. xiv. 6 sqq. and 
Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, that this passage does not teach the earthly 
glorification of Palestine, and desolation of Egypt and Idumas, 
but that Judah and Jerusalem are types of the kingdom of God, 
whilst Egypt and Edom are types of the world-powers that are 
at enmity against God; in other words, that this description is 
not to be understood literally, but spiritually. In that day,” 
viz. the period following the final judgment upon the heathen, 
the mountains and hills of Judah, z.e. the least fruitful portions 
of the Old Testament kingdom of God in the time of the 
prophet, will overflow with new wine and milk, and all the 
brooks of water be filled, i.e. no more dry up in the hot season 
of the year (ch. i. 20), Thus will the fruitfulness of Canaan, 
the land of the Lord, flowing with milk and honey, come forth 
in all its potency. Even the unfruitful acacia valley will be 
watered by a spring issuing from the house of Jehovah, and 
turned into a fruitful land. The valley of Shittim is the barren 
valley of the Jordan, above the Dead Sea. The name Shittim, 
acacia, is taken from the last encampment of the Israelites in 
the steppes of Moab, before their entrance into Canaan (Num. 
xxv. 1; Josh. iii. 1), and was chosen by the prophet to denote 
a very dry valley, as the acacia grows in a dry soil (cf. Celsii, 
Hierob. i. p. 500 sqq.). The spring which waters this valley, 
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and proceeds from the house of Jehovah, and the living water 
that flows from Jerusalem, according to Zech. xiv. 8, are of 
course not earthly streams that are constantly flowing, as dis- 
tinguished from the streams caused by rain and snow, which 
very soon dry up again, but spiritual waters of life (John iv. 10, 
14, vii. 38) ; and, im fact, as a comparison of Ezek. xlvii. 7-12 
with Rev. xxii. 1, 2 clearly shows, the “ river of the water of 
life, clear as a crystal,” which in the New Jerusalem coming 
down from God upon the earth (Rev. xxi. 10) proceeds out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, and on both sides of which 
there grows the tree of life, that bears its fruit twelve times 
a-year, or every month, and the leaves of which are for the 
healing of the nations. The partially verbal agreement between 
the description of this river of water in Rev. xxii. 2, and that 
in Ezek. xlvii. 12, overthrows the millenarian view, that the 
glorification of Judah and Jerusalem, predicted by Joel, Zecha- 
riah, and Ezekiel, will be a partial glorification of the earth, viz. 
of the Holy Land, which takes place before the creation of the 
new heaven and the new earth.—Ver. 19. On the other hand, 
the curse of desolation will fall upon Egypt and Edom, on 
account of the sin which they have committed upon the sons of 
Judah. ‘3 DDN, with the genitive of the object, as in Ob. 10, 
Hab. ii. 8, 17, etc. This sin is then more precisely defined, as 
consisting in the fact that they had shed innocent blood of the 
_ sons of Judah, i.e. of the people of God, in their land (artsém, 
the land of the Egyptians and Edomites, not of the Judzans) : 
that is to say, in the Egypt in the olden time, more especially 
by the command to slay all the Hebrew boys (Ex. i. 16), and in 
the Edom of more recent times, probably when throwing off the 
dominion of Judah (see at Amos i. 11 and Ob. 10). These 
nations and lands had both thereby become types of the power 
of the world in its hostility to God, in which capacity they are 
mentioned here, and Edom again in Isa. xxxiv. and Ixiii. ; 
ef. Jer. xlix. 7 sqq. and Ezek. xxxv.—Ver. 20. On the other 
hand, Judah and Jerusalem shall dwell for ever,—a poetical 
expression for “ be inhabited,” both land and city being per- 
sonified, as in Isa. xiii. 20, ete. Thus will Jehovah, by means 
of the final judgment upon the heathen, wipe away the blood- 
guiltiness that they have contracted in their treatment of His 
people, and manifest Himself as King of Zion. With these 
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thoughts the prophecy of Joel closes (ver. 21). The verb niggdh, 
to cleanse, with dém, to wipe away or expunge blood-guiltiness 
by punishment, is chosen with reference to 8°?) 01 in ver. 19; 
and ‘Mp2 Xd, which follows, is to be taken in a relative sense: so 
that there is no need to alter ‘N*2) into ‘2p2) (Ges.); and the latter 
has no critical support in the Septuagint rendering «at éxfyrjcw, 
which merely reproduces the sense.—Ver. 21a does not contain 
the announcement of a still further punishment upon Egypt 
and Edom, but simply the thought with which the proclama- 
. tion of the judgment closes,—namely, that the eternal desolation 
of the world-kingdoms mentioned here will wipe out all the 
wrong which they have done to the people of God, and which 
has hitherto remained unpunished. But Zion will rejoice in 
the eternal reign of its God. Jehovah dwells upon Zion, when 
He manifests Himself to all the world as the King of His 
people, on the one hand by the annihilation of His foes, and on 
the other hand by the perfecting of His kingdom in glory. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Propxet.—Amos (didy, i.e. Bearer or Bur- 
den), according to the heading to his book, was 
“among the shepherds (ndg‘dim) of Tekoah” 
when the Lord called him to be a prophet; that 

is to say, he was a native of Tekoah, a town situated on the 

borders of the desert of Judah, two hours to the south of Beth- 
lehem, the ruins of which have been preserved under the ancient 
name (see at Josh. xv. 59, LX X.), and lived with the shepherds 
who fed their sheep in the steppe to the east of Tekoah; of 
course not as a rich owner of flocks, but simply as a shepherd. 

For even though ndgéd is applied to the Moabitish king in 

2 Kings iii. 4 as a rich owner of a choice breed of sheep and 

goats, the word properly signifies only a rearer of sheep, i.e. 

not merely the owner, but the shepherd of choice sheep, as 

Bochart (Hieroz. i. p. 483, ed. Ros.) has proved from the ~ 

Arabic. But Amos himself affirms, in ch. vii. 14, that he was 

a simple shepherd. He there replies to the priest at Bethel, 

who wanted to prevent him from prophesying in the kingdom 

of Israel: ‘I am not a prophet, nor yet a prophet’s pupil, but 

a herdman (bdgéd) am I, and bolés shigmim, a gatherer of syca- 

mores” (see at ch. vii. 14),—i.e. one who fed upon this fruit, 

which resembles figs, and is described by Pliny (Hist. n. 13, 

14) as preedulcis, but which, according to Strabo, xvii. 823 

(atuos Kata THY yedow), was very lightly esteemed as food, and 

also, according to Dioscor., was druos Kal Kaxootouaxos, and 

which is only used in Egypt as the food of the common people 

(Norden, Reise, p. 118). Consequently we have to regard 

Amos as a shepherd living in indigent circumstances, not as a 

prosperous man possessing both a flock of sheep and a sycamore 

plantation, which many commentators, following the Chaldee 
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‘and the Rabbins, have made him out to be. Without having 
dedicated himself to the calling of a prophet, and without even 
being trained in the schools of the prophets, he was called by 
the Lord away from the flock to be a prophet, to prophesy 
concerning Israel (ch. vii. 14, 15), under the Judean king 
Uzziah and the Israelitish king Jeroboam I1., i.e. within the 
twenty-six years of the contemporaneous rule of these two 
kings, or between 810 and 783 B.c. Amos therefore com- 
menced his prophetic labours about the same time as Hosea, 
probably a few years earlier, and prophesied in Bethel, the 
chief seat of the Israelitish image-worship (ch. vii. 10). We 
cannot fix with any greater exactness either the time of his 
appearing or the duration of his ministry ; for the notice in ch. 
i. 1, “two years before the earthquake,” furnishes no chrono- 
logical datum, because the time of the earthquake is unknown. 
It is never mentioned in the historical books of the Old Festa- 
ment, though it can hardly be any other than the terrible earth- 
quake in the time of Uzziah, which the people had not forgotten 
even after the captivity, inasmuch as Zechariah was able to 
recal the flight that took place on that occasion (Zech. xiv. 5). 
As Amos has not given the date of the earthquake, his evident 
intention was not to fix the time when his ministry commenced, 
or when his book was composed, but simply to point to the internal 
connection between this event and his own prophetic mission. 
” According to the teaching of Scripture, the earth quakes when 
the Lord comes to judgment upon the nations (see at ch. viii. 8). 
The earthquake which shook Jerusalem two years after the 
appearance of Amos as prophet, was a harbinger of the judg- 
ment threatened by Him against the two kingdoms of Israel 
and the surrounding nations,—a practical declaration on the part 
of God that He would verify the word of His servant; and 
the allusion to this divine sign on the part of the prophet was 
an admonition to Israel to lay to heart the word of the Lord 
which he had announced to them. So far as the explanation 
and importance of his prophecies were concerned, it was enough 
to mention the kings of Judah and Israel in whose reigns he 
prophesied. 

Under these kings the two kingdoms stood at the summit 
of their presperity. Uzziah had completely subdued the Edom- 
ites, had subjugated the Philistines, and had even made the 
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Ammonitestributary. He had also fortified Jerusalem strongly, 
and had raised a powerful army; so that his name reached as 
far as Egypt (2 Chron. xxvi.). And Jeroboam had completely 
overcome the Syrians, and restored the original borders of the 
kingdom from the country of Hamath to the Dead Sea (2 
Kings xiv. 25-28). After the power of the Syrians had been 
broken, Israel had no longer any foe to fear, for Assyria had 
not yet arisen as a conquering power. The supposition that 
Calneh or Ctesiphon is represented in ch. vi. 2 as having 
already been taken (by the Assyrians), rests upon an incorrect 
interpretation, and is just as erroneous as the inference, also 
drawn from the same passage, that Hamath was conquered 
and Gath destroyed. Amos does not mention the Assyrians 
at all; although in ch. i. 5 he threatens the Syrians with 
transportation to Kir, and in ch. v. 27 predicts that the 
Israelites will be carried into captivity beyond Damascus. In 
the existing state of things, the idea of the approaching fall or 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel was, according to human 
judgment, a very improbable one indeed. The inhabitants of 
Samaria and Zion felt themselves perfectly secure in the con- 
sciousness of their might (ch. vi. 1). The rulers of the king- 
dom trusted in the strength of their military resources (ch. vi. 
13), and were only concerned to increase their wealth by op- 
pressing the poor, and to revel in earthly luxuries and pleasures 
(ch. ii. 6-8, v. 11, 12, vi. 4-6); so that the prophet denounces 
woes upon those who are in security upon Zion and without 
care upon the mountain of Samaria (ch. vi. 1), and utters the 
threat that the Lord will cause the sun to set at noon, and 
bring darkness over the land in broad daylight (ch. viii. 9). 

It was at such a time as this that the plain shepherd of 
Tekoah was sent to Bethel, into the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
to announce to the careless sinners the approach of the divine 
judgment, and the destruction of the kingdom. And whilst it 
was in itself a strange event for a prophet to be sent out of 
Judah into the kingdom of the ten tribes,—so strange, in fact, 
that in all probability it had never occurred since the kingdom 
had been founded, or at any rate, that no second instance of the 
kind is recorded, from the time when the man of God was sent 
out of Judah to Bethel in the reign of Jeroboam 1. (1 Kings 
xiii.), down to the time of Amos himself,—it must have attracted 
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universal attention, for a man to rise up who belonged to the 
rank of a shepherd, who had had no training at all for a pro- 
phet’s vocation, but who nevertheless proved, by the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, that he was a prophet indeed, and who 
foretold, in the strength of God, what destruction awaited the 
covenant people, before there was the slightest human proba- 
bility of any such catastrophe. 

The prophet’s style of composition does indeed betray the 
former shepherd in the use of certain words, which evidently 
belonged to the dialect of the common people,—e.g. P'YO for P'¥O 
(ch. ii. 13), DAD for DIS (ch. v.11), 38ND for aYND (ch. vi. 8); 
D0 for Mw (ch. vi. 10), pne” for pay? ‘(ch. vii. 9, 16), nwa 
for Mypw (ch. viii. 8), and in many figures and similes drawn 
from nature and rural life; but for the rest, it indicates a close 
acquaintance on the part of the prophet with the Mosaic law 
and the history of his nation, and also considerable rhetorical 
power, wealth and depth of thought, vivacity and vigour, more 
especially in the use of bold antitheses, and a truly poetical 
roll, which rises by no means unfrequently into actual rhythm; 
so that Lowth has already expressed the following opinion con- 
cerning him (De poest sacr. ed. Mich. p. 433): “diquus judex, 
de re non de homine quesiturus, censebit, credo, pastorem nostrum 
pndev baotepnnévas tov brreprlav mpopynrav, ut sensuum elatione 
et magnificentia spiritus prope summis parem, ita etiam dictionis 
splendore et compositionis elegantia vie quoquam inferiorem.” 
Beyond these facts, which we gather from the prophet’s own 
writings, nothing further is known of the circumstances con- 
nected with his life. After fulfilling his mission, he probably 
returned to Judah, his native land, where his prophecies were 
most likely first committed to writing. The apocryphal 
accounts of his death, in Pseud.-Epiphanius, c. 12, and Pseudo- 
Doroth. (see Carpzov, p. 319), have no historical value what- 
ever. 


2. Tae Boox.—Although Amos was sent by the Lord to 
Bethel, to prophesy to the people of Israel there, he does not 
restrict himself in his prophecy to the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
but, like his younger contemporary Hosea, notices the kingdom 
of Judah as well, and even the surrounding nations, that were 
hostile to the covenant nation. His book is not a mere col- 
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lection of the addresses delivered in Bethel, but a carefully 
planned, complete work, in which Amos, after the occurrence 
of the earthquake in the time of .Uzziah, gathered together all 
the essential contents of the prophecies he had previously 
uttered at Bethel. It consists of a lengthy introduction (ch. i. 
ii.) and two parts, viz. simple prophetic addresses (ch. iv.-vi.), 
and visions with short explanations (ch. vii.-xix.). In the intro- 
duction the prophet proclaims, in the following manner, the 
judgment about to fall upon Damascus, Philistia, Tyre, Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, Judah, and Israel. The storm of the Lord, 
which bursts upon all these kingdoms, remains suspended over 
the kingdom of Israel, which is mentioned last. This is evident 
from the fact, that the sin of Israel is depicted more fully than 
that of the other nations; and the threatening of judgment is 
‘ couched in such general terms, that it can only be regarded as 
a provisional announcement, or as the introduction to the body 
of the book by which it is followed. The jirst part contains 
an extended address, divided into three sections by the recur- 
rence of *vOY (hear ye) in ch. iii. 1, iv. 1, and v.1. The 
address consists of a “ great warning to repent,” in which the 
prophet holds up before the sinful Israelites, especially the 
rulers of the kingdom, the arts of injustice and wickedness 
that are current among them, and proclaims a judgment which 
embraces the destruction of the palaces and holy places, the 
overthrow of the kingdom, and the transportation of the people. 
In ch. iii. the sin and punishment are described in the most 
general form. In ch. iv. the prophet sweeps away from the 
self-secure sinners the false ground of confidence afforded by 
their own worship, recals to their mind the judgments with 
which God has already visited them, and summons them to 
stand before God as their judge. In ch. v. and vi., after a 
mournful elegy concerning the fall of the house of Israel (ch. 
v. 1-3), he points out to the penitent the way to life, coupled 
with the repeated summons to seek the Lord, and that which is 
good (ch. v. 4, 6, 14); and then, in the form of a woe, for 
which a double reason is assigned (ch. v. 18, vi. 1), he takes 
away all hope of deliverance from the impenitent and har- 
dened. Throughout the whole of this address Amos prophesies 
chiefly to the ten tribes, whom he repeatedly addresses, predict- 
ing ruin and exile. At the same time, he not only addresses 
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his words in the introduction (ch. iii. 1, 2) to all Israel of the 
twelve tribes, whom Jehovah brought out of Egypt, but he also 
pronounces the last woe (ch. vi. 1) upon the secure ones on 
Zion, and the careless ones on the mountain of Samaria; so 
that his prophecy also applies to the kingdom of Judah, and 
sets before it the same fate as that of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, if it should fall into the same sin. The second part 
contains five visions, and at the close the proclamation of sal- 
vation. The first two visions (ch. vii. 1-3 and 4-6) threaten 
judgments ; the next two (ch. vii. 7—9, viii. 1-3) point out the 
impossibility of averting the judgment, and the ripeness of the 
people for it. Between these, viz. in ch. vii. 10-17, the con- 
versation between the prophet and the chief priest at Bethel is 
related. The substance of the fourth vision is carried out still 
further, in a simple prophetic address (ch. viii. 4-14). Lastly, 
the fifth vision (ch. ix. 1) shows the overthrow and ruin of the 
whole of Israel, and is also still further expanded in a plain 
address (ch. ix. 2-10). To this there is appended the promise 
of the restoration of the fallen kingdom of God, of its extension 
through the adoption of the Gentiles, and of its eternal glori- 
fication (ch. ix. 11-15). This conclusion corresponds to the 
introduction (ch. i. and ii.). Like all the nations that rise up 
in hostility to the kingdom of God, even Judah and Israel shall 
fall victims to the judgment, on account of their unrighteous- 
ness and idolatry, in order that the kingdom of God may be 
purified from its dross, be exalted to glory, and so be made 
perfect. This is the fundamental thought of the writings of 
Amos, who was called by the Lord to preach this truth to the 
nation of Israel. And just as the close of his book points back 
to the introduction (ch. i. and ii.), so also do the visions of the 
second part correspond to the addresses of the first, embodying 
the substance of the addresses in significant symbols. The 
parallel between the fifth vision and the elegy struck up in ch. 
v. 1 is very conspicuous; and it is also impossible to overlook 
the material agreement between the first and second visions and 
the enumeration in ch. iv. 6-11, of the divine visitatiens that 
had already fallen upon Teruel $ whilst the third and fourth 
visions set clearly before the eye the irrevocable character of 
the judgments with which careless and wanton sinners are 
threatened in ch. iii.—vi. 
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There is evidently no foundation for the assumption. that 
the second part contains “the true kernel of his work,” namely, 
“the addresses which Amos originally delivered at Bethel ;” 
and that the first part, together with the introduction (ch. 
i-vi.) and the: Messianic conclusion (ch. ix. 11-15), is purely 
a written description, composed by Amos after his return from 
Bethel to Judah, to give a further expansion to his original 
utterances (Ewald, Baur). This by no means follows, either 
from the fact that the account of what the-prophet experienced 
at Bethel is inserted in the series of visions, as it moves on step 
by step, and that the place in which it occurs (viz. ch. vii.) is 
evidently its original position, or from the circumstance that 
Amos commences his work with a saying of Joel (compare ch. 
i. 2 with Joel iv. 16), and evidently refers to Joel (iii. 18) 
even in the promise at the close (ch. ix. 13).‘ For the position 
of this account in ch. vii. proves nothing further than that 
Amos related those visions in Bethel; and the allusion to Joel 
simply presupposes an acquaintance with the predictions of 
this prophet. If there were no previous addresses, the visions 
in ch. vii. and viii. would have nothing to explain their occur- 
rence, and would also be lacking in the requisite clearness. 
Moreover, the work of Amos in Bethel cannot possibly be 
limited to ch. vii.-ix. And lastly, the addresses in ch. iv.—vi. 
are throughout so individual, so full of life, and so impressive, 
that they clearly reflect the original oral delivery, even though 
it may be nothing more than the essential substance of what 
was orally delivered, that has been given here. Only ch. i. 
. and ii. appear to have been really conceived in the form of a 
written composition, and placed at the head of the book at the 
time when it was first compiled, although certain thoughts that 
had been orally expressed may lie at the foundation even there. 

For the exegetical writings upon Amos, see my Lehrbuch 
der Einleitung, pp. 284-5. * 
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EXPOSITION. 


I. THE APPROACHING JUDGMENT.—Cuaap. I. AND Ir. 


Starting from the saying of Joel (iii. 16), “ Jehovah will 
roar out of Zion, and utter His voice from Jerusalem,” Amos 
announces the wrath of the Lord, which will discharge itself 
upon Damascus (i. 3-5), Philistia (i. 6-8), Tyre (i. 9, 10), 
Edom (i. 11, 12), Ammon (i. 13-15), Moab (ii. 1-3), Judah 
(ii. 4, 5), and Israel (ii. 6-16). The announcement of this 
judgment maintains a certain uniformity throughout ; every 
one of these nations being threatened with the destruction of 
the kingdom, or with ruin and exile, “for three or four trans- 
gressions ;” and the threat, as Riickert has well expressed it, 
“rolling like a storm, in strophe after strophe, over all the 
surrounding kingdoms,” touching Judah as it passes along, 
and eventually resting over Israel. The six heathen nations 
mentioned, three of which are related to the covenant nation, 
represent all the Gentile nations, which rise up in hostility to 
the people or kingdom of God. For the sins on account of 
which they are to be punished, are not certain general breaches 
of morality, but crimes which they have committed against the 
people of God; and in the case of Judah, contempt of the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and idolatry. The whole section, not 
merely ch. i. 2-ii. 5, but also ch. ii. 6-16, has an introductory 
character. Whilst, on the one hand, the extension of the pre . 
diction of judgment to the Gentile nations indicates the necessity 
and universality of the judgment, which is sent to promote the 
interests of the kingdom of God, and preaches the truth that every 
one will be judged according to his attitude towards the living 
God; on the other hand, the place assigned to the Gentile 
nations, viz. before the covenant nation, not only sharpened the 
conscience, but taught this lesson, that if even the nations which 
had only sinned indirectly against the living God were visited 
with severe punishment, those to whom God had so gloriously 
revealed Himself (ch. ii. 9-11, iii. 1) would be punished still more 
surely for their apostasy (ch. iii. 2). It is with this design that 
Judah is also mentioned along with Israel, and in fact before it. 
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“The intention was to impress this truth most strongly upon 
the people of the ten tribes, that not even the possession of such 
glorious prerogatives as the temple and the throne of David 
could avert the merited punishment. If this be the energy of 
the justice of God, what have we to look for ?” (Hengstenberg.) 

Ch. i. Ver. 1 contains the heading, which has already 
been discussed in the Introduction; and MIN WW (“which he 
saw”) refers to DiDy "131 (the words of Amos). Ver. 2 forms 
the Introduction, which is attached to the heading by 28%, 
and announces a revelation of the wrath of God upon Israel, 
or a theocratic judgment. Ver. 2. “ Jehovah roars out of Zion, 
and He utters His voice from Jerusalem; and the pastures of 
the. shepherds mourn, and the head of Carmel withers.” The 
voice of Jehovah is the thunder, the earthly substratum in 
which the Lord manifests His coming to judgment (see at 
Joel iii. 16). By the adoption of the first half of the verse 
word for word from Joel, Amos connects his prophecy with 
that of his predecessor, not so much with the intention of con- 
firming the latter, as for the purpose of alarming the sinners 
who were at ease in their security, and overthrowing the delu- 
sive notion that the judgment of God would only fall upon the 
heathen world. This delusion he meets with the declaration, 
that at the threatening of the wrath of God the pastures of the 
shepherds, ¢.e. the pasture-ground of the land of Israel (cf. Joel 
i. 19), and the head of the forest-crowned Carmel, will fade and 
wither. Carmel is the oft-recurring promontory at the mouth 
of thé Kishon on the Mediterranean (see the comm. on Josh. 
xix. 26 and 1 Kings xviii. 19), and not the place called Carmel 
on the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), to which the term 
WN (head) is inapplicable (vid. ch. ix. 3 and Mic. vii. 14). 
Shepherds’ pastures and Carmel individualized the land of 
Israel in a manner that was very natural to Amos the shep- 
herd. With this introduction, Amos announces the theme of 
his prophecies. And if, instead of proceeding at once to de- 
scribe still further the judgment that threatens the kingdom 
of Israel, he first of all enumerates the surrounding nations, 
including Judah, as objects of the manifestation of the wrath 
of God, this enumeration cannot have any other object than 
the one described in our survey of the contents of the book. 
The enumeration opens with the kingdoms of Aram, Philistia, 
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and Tyre (Phenicia), which were not related to Israel by any 
ties of kinship whatever. 


Vers. 3-5. AnaM-Damascus.—Ver. 3. “Thus saith Jehovah, 


For three transgressions of Damascus, and for four, I shall not 


reverse it, because they have threshed Gilead with iron rollers, 
Ver. 4. I send fire into the house of Hazael, and tt will eat the 
palaces of Ben-hadad, Ver. 5. And break in pieces the bolt of 
Damascus, and root out the inhabitant from the valley of Aven, 
and the sceptre-holder out of Beth-Eden: and the people of Aram 
will wander into captivity to Kir, saith Jehovah.” In the 
formula, which is repeated in the case of every people, “for 
three transgressions, and for four,” the numbers merely serve 
to denote the multiplicity of the sins, the exact number of 
which has no bearing upon the matter. “The number four is 
added to the number three, to characterize the latter as simply 
set down at pleasure; in other words, it is as much as to say 
that the number is not exactly three or four, but probably 
a still larger number” (Hitzig). The expression, therefore, 
-denotes not a small but a large number of crimes, or “ungodli- 
‘ness in its worst form” (Luther; see at Hos. vi. 2°). That 
these numbers are to be understood in this way, and not to be 
taken in a literal sense, is unquestionably evident from the fact, 
that in the more precise account of the sins which follows, as a 
tule, only one especially grievous crime is mentioned by way 
of example. ¥2¥8 N? (I will not reverse it) is inserted before 
the more minute description of the crimes, to show that the 
threat is irrevocable. 2'W signifies to turn, te. to make a 
thing go back, to withdraw it, as in Num. xxiii. 20, Isa. xliii. 18. 
The suffix attached to 32WX refers neither to golo (his voice), 
nor “to the idea of 121 which is implied in 78 75 (thus saith), 
or the substance of the threatening thunder-voice” (Baur); for 
héshibh dabhar signifies to give an answer, and never to make & 
word ineffectual. The reference is to the punishment threatened 
afterwards, where the masculine stands in the place of the neuter. 
Consequently the close of the verse contains the epexegesis of 


1 J. Marck has correctly explained it thus: ‘When this perfect number 
(three) is followed by four, by way of gradation, God not only declares 
that the measure of iniquity is full, but that it is filled to overflowing and 
beyond all measure.” 
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the first.clause, and vers. 4 and 5 follow with the explanation of 
vswx xd (I will not turn it). The threshing of the Gileadites 
with iron threshing-machines is.mentioned as the principal 
transgression of the Syrian kingdom, which is here named after 
the capital Damascus (see at 2 Sam. viii. 6). This took place 
at the conquest of the Israelitish land to the eagt of the Jordan 
by Hazael during the reign of Jehu (2 Kings x. 32, 33, cf. 
ch. xiii. 7), when the conquerors acted so cruelly towards the 
Gileadites, that they even crushed the prisoners to pieces with 
iron threshing-machines, according to a barbarous war-custom 
that is met with elsewhere (see at 2 Sam. xii. 31). Chédrats 
(= chértts, 2 Sam. xii. 31), lit. sharpened, is a poetical term 
applied to the threshing-roller, or threshing-cart (mdrag charite, 
Isa. xli. 15). According to Jerome, it was “a kind of cart 
with toothed iron wheels underneath, which was driven about 
te crush the straw in the threshing-floors after the grain had 
been beaten out.” The threat is individualized historically 
thus: in the case of the capital, the burning of the palaces is 
predicted ; and in that of two other places, the destruction of 
the people and their rulers; so that both of them apply to 
both, or rather to the whole kingdom. The palaces of Hazael 
and Benhadad are to be sought for in Damascus, the capital 
of the kingdom (Jer. xlix.-27). Hazael was the murderer of 
Benhadad 1., to whom the prophet Elisha foretold that he 
would reign over Syria, and ‘predicted the cruelties that he 
would practise towards Israel (2 Kings viii. 7 sqq.). Benhadad 
is generally regarded as his son; but the plural “palaces” leads 
us rather to think of both the first and second Benhadad, and 
this is favoured by the circumstance that it was only during 
his father’s reign that Benhadad 11. oppressed Israel, whereas 
after his death, and when he himself ascended the throne, the 
conquered provinces were wrested from him by Joash king of 
Israel (2 Kings xiii. 22-25). The breaking of the bar (the 
bolt of the gate) denotes the conquest of the capital; and the 
cutting off of the inhabitants of Big'ath-Aven indicates the 
slaughter connected with the capture of the towns, and not 
their deportation ; for hikhrith means to exterminate, so that. 
galah (captivity) in the last clause applies to the remainder of 
the population that had not been slain in war. In the parallel 
clause Dav FWRIR, the sceptre-holder, i.e. the ruler (either the 
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king or his deputy), corresponds to ydshébh (the inhabitant); and 
the thought expressed is, that both prince and people, both high 
and low, shall perish. The two places, Valley-Aven and Beth- 
Eden, cannot be discovered with any certainty; but at any rate 
they were capitals, and possibly they may have been the seat of 
royal palaces as well as Damascus, which was the first capital 
of the kingdom. NX Nypa, valley of nothingness, or of idols, is 
supposed by Ewald and Hitzig to be a name given to Helio- 
polis or Baalbek, after the analogy of Beth-Aven — Bethel (see 
at Hos. v. 8). They base their opinion upon the Alex. render- 
ing éx qediov "Mv, taken in connection with the Alex. interpre- 
tation of the Egyptian On (Gen. xli. 45) as Heliopolis. But - 
as the LXX. have interpreted j& by Heliopolis in the book of 
Genesis, whereas here they have merely reproduced the Hebrew 
letters px by *Qv, as they have in other places as well (e.g. Hos. 
iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, 8), where Heliopolis cannot for a moment be 
thought of, the wéS:ov "Av of the LXX. furnishes no evidence 
in favour of Heliopolis, still less does it warrant an alteration of 
the Hebrew pointing (into fix). Even the Chaldee and Syriac 
have taken [8 NYPD as a proper name, and Ephraem Syrus 
speaks of it as “a place in the neighbourhood of Damascus, 
distinguished for idol-chapels.” The supposition that it is a 
city is also favoured by the analogy of the other threatenings, 
in which, for the most part, cities only are mentioned. Others 
understand by it the valley near Damascus, or the present 
Bekaa between Lebanon and Antilibanus, in which Heliopolis 
was always the most distinguished city, and Robinson has pro- 
nounced in favour of this (Bibl. Res. p. 677). Béeth- Eden, te. 
house of delight, is not to be sought for in the present village 
of Eden, on the eastern slope of Lebanon, near to the cedar 


forest of Bshirrai, as the Arabic name of this village woul has 


nothing in common with the Hebrew pry (see at 2 Kings xix. 
12); but it is the ITapdSeicos of the Greeks, which Ptolemy 
(v. 15, 20) places ten degrees south and five degrees east of 
Laodicea, and which Robinson imagines that he has found in 
Old Jusieh, not far from Ribleh, a place belonging to the 
times before the Saracens, with very extensive ruins (see Bibl. 
Researches, pp. 542-6, and 556). The rest of the population 
of Aram would be carried away to Kir, i.e. to the country on 
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the banks of the river Kur, from which, according to ch. ix. 7, 
the Syrians originally emigrated. This prediction was fulfilled 
when the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser conquered Damascus 
in the time of Ahaz, and broke up the kingdom of Syria 
(2 Kings xvi. 9). The closing words, ’dmar Y‘hovdh (saith 
the Lord), serve to add strength to the threat, and therefore 
recur in vers. 8, 15, and ch. ii. 3. 


Vers, 6-8. Paitistra.—Ver. 6. “ Thus saith Jehovah, For 
three transgressions of Gaza, and for -four, I shall not reverse it, 
because they carried away captives in full number to deliver them 
up to Edom, Ver. 7. I send fire into the wall of Gaza, and it will 
eat their palaces; Ver. 8. And I exterminate the inhabitant from 
Ashdod, and the sceptre-holder from Askelon, and turn my hand 
against Ekron, and the remnant of the Philistines will perish, saith 
the Lord Jehovah.” Instead of the Philistines generally, the 
prophet mentions Gaza in ver. 6. This is still a considerable 
town, bearing the old name Guzzeh (see the comm. on Josh. 
xiii. 3), and was the one of the five capitals of the Philistines 
which had taken the most active part as a great commercial 
town in handing over the Israelitish prisoners to the Edomites. 
For it is evident that Gaza is simply regarded as a representa- 
tive of Philistia, from the fact that in the announcement of the 
punishment, the other capitals of Philistia are also mentioned. 
Gélath sh‘leméh is correctly explained by Jerome thus: “a 
captivity so perfect and complete, that not a single captive 
remained who was not delivered to the Idumezans.” The 
reference is to captive Israelites, who were carried off by the 
Philistines, and disposed of by them to the Edomites, the arch- 
enemies of Israel. Amos no doubt had in his mind the invasion 

of Judah by the Philistines and tribes of Arabia Petrea in the 
time of Joram, which is mentioned in 2 Chron. xxi. 16, and to 
which Joel had already alluded in Joel iv. 3 sqq., where the 
Pheenicians and Philistines are threatened with divine retri- 
bution for having plundered the land, and sold the captive 
Judzans to the Javanites (Ionians). But it by no means 
follows from this, that the “sons of Javan” mentioned in 
Joel iv. 6 are not Greeks, but the inhabitants of the Arabian 
Javan noticed in Ezek. xxvii. 19. The fact was simply this: 
the Philistines sold one portion of the many prisoners, taken 
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at that time, to the Edomites, and the rest to the Phoenicians, 
who disposed of them again to the Greeks. Joel simply men- 
tions the latter circumstance, because, in accordance with the 
’ object of his prophecy, his design was to show the wide dis- 
persion of the Jews, and their future gathering out of all the 
lands of their banishment. Amos, on the other hand, simply 
condemns the delivering of the captives te Edom, the areh-foe 
of Israel, to indicate the greatness of the sin involved in this 
treatment of the covenant nation, or the hatred which the 
Philistines had displayed thereby. -As a punishment for this, 
the cities of Philistia would be burned by their enemies, the 
inhabitants would be exterminated, and the remnant perish. 
Here again, as in vers. 4, 5, the threat is rhetorically indi- 
vidualized, so that in the case of one city the burning of the 
city itself is predicted, and in that of another the destruction 
of its inhabitants. (On Ashdod, Askelon, and Ekron, see 
the comm. on Josh. xiii. 3.) 2 27, to return the hand, t.. 
to turn or stretch it out again (see comm. on 2 Sam. viii. 3). 
The use of this expression may be explained on the ground, that 
the destruction of the inhabitants of Ashded and Askelon has 
already been thought of as a stretching out of the hand. The 
fifth of the Philistian capitals, Gath, is not mentioned, though 
not for the reason assigned by Kimchi, viz. that it. belonged to 
the kings of Judah, or had been conquered by Uzziah, for 
Uzziah had not only conquered Gath and Jabneh, but had 
taken Ashdod as well, and thrown down the walls (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6), and yet Amos mentions Ashdod; nor because Gath 
had been taken by the Syrians (2 Kings xii. 18), for this. 
Syrian conquest was not a lasting one, and in the prophet’s 
time (cf. ch. vi. 2), and even later (cf. Mic. i. 10), it still main- 
tained its independence, and was a very distinguished city ; but 
for the simple reason that the individualizing description given 
by the prophet did not require the complete enumeration of all 
the capitals, and the idea of Gath being excepted from the 
fate with which the other cities are threatened, is precluded by 
the comprehensive terms in which the threat is concluded. 
For whilst “the remnant of the Philistines” does indeed de- 
note “not the remaining Philistines who had nat yet been 
named, but all that was still in existence, and had escaped 
destruction” (ch. ix. 12 and Jer. vi. 9), it nevertheless includes 
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not merely the four states just named, but every part of 
Philistia that had hitherto escaped destruction, so that Gath 
must. be included. 


Vers. 9, 10. Tyre or Poenicra.—Ver. 9. “Thus saith 
Jehovah : For three transgressions of Tyre, and for four, I shall 
not reverse tt, because they have delivered up prisoners in full 
number to Edom, and have not remembered the brotherly cove- 
nant, Ver. 10. EF send fire into the wall of Tyrus, and it will 
devour their palaces.” In the case of Pheenicia, the capital 
only (‘Ezor, i.e. Tyrus; see at Josh. xix. 29) is mentioned. 
The crime with which it is charged is similar to the one for 
which the Philistines were blamed, with this exception, that 
instead of DN? pnidsn-oy (ver. 6) we have simply DI DI-y, 
If, therefore, Tyre is only charged with delivering up the 
captives to Edom, and not with having carried them away, it 
must have bought the prisoners from an enemy of Israel, and 
then disposed of them to Edom. From what enemy they 
were purchased, it is impossible to determine with certainty. 
Probably from the Syrians, in the wars of Hazael and Benhadad 

. with Israel; for there is nothing at variance with this in the 
fact that, when they purchased Israelitish captives in the time 
of Joram, they sold them to Javan. For a commercial nation, 
carrying on so extensive a trade as the Phoenicians did, would 
have purchased prisoners in more than one war, and would also 
have disposed of them as slaves to more nations than one. 
Tyre had contracted all the more guilt through this trade in 
Israelitish slaves, from the fact that it had thereby been un- 
mindful of the brotherly covenant, i.e. of the friendly relation 
existing between Israel and itself—for example, the friendly 
alliance into which David and Solomon had entered with the 
king of Tyre (2 Sam. v.11; 1 Kings v. 15 sqq.)—and also 
from the fact that no king of Israel or Judah had ever made 


war upon Pheenicia. 


- Vers. EI, 12. Epom.—Ver. 11. “ Thus saith Jehovah: For 
three transgressions of Edom, and for four, I shall not reverse tt, 
because it pursues its brother with the sword, and stifles tts com- 
passion, and its anger tears in pieces for ever, and it keeps tts 
wrath for ever, Ver. 12. I send fire into Teman, and tt will 
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devour the palaces of Bozrah.” Edom and the two following 
nations were related to Israel by lineal descent. In the case of 
Edom, Amos does not condemn any particular sins, but simply 
its implacable, mortal hatred towards its brother nation Israel, 
which broke out into acts of cruelty at every possible oppor- 
tunity. 2M nn, he annihilates, i.e. suppresses, stifles his 
sympathy or his compassionate love; this is still dependent 
upon i877 2, the preposition >Y continuing in force as a con- 
junction before the infinitive (7.e. as equivalent to WW by), and 
the infinitive passing into the finite verb (cf. ch. ii. 4). In the 
next clause iB is the subject: its wrath tears in pieces, i. 
rages destructively (compare Job xvi. 9, where tdraph is ap- 
plied to the wrath of God). In the last clause, on the other 
hand, Edom is again the subject ; but it is now regarded asa 
kingdom, and construed as a feminine, and consequently inv 
is the object, and placed at the head as an absolute noun. 
mov, with the tone upon the penult. (milel) on account of netsach, 
which follows with the tone upon the first syllable, stands for 
MY (it preserves it), the mappik being omitted in the toneless 
syllable (compare Ewald, § 249, 6). If in12Y were the subject, 
the verb would have to be pointed Mv. Again, the rendering 
proposed by Ewald, “his fury lies in wait for ever,” is pre- 
cluded by the fact that 12, when applied to wrath in Jer. 
iii. 5, signifies to keep, or preserve, and also by the fact that 
lying in wait is generally inapplicable to an emotion. Teman, 
according to'Jerome (ad h. 1.), is Idumeorum regio que vergit 
ad australem partem, so that here, just as in ch. ii, 2 and 5, 
the land is mentioned first, and then the capital.’ Bozral, 
an important city, supposed to be the capital of Idumea (see 
comm. on Gen. xxxvi. 33). It was to the south of the 
Dead Sea, and has been preserved in el-Buseireh, a village 
with ruins in Jebal (see Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 570), and must 
not be confounded with Bossra in Hauran (Burckhardt, Syr. 
p- 364). 


1 It is true that, according to Eusebius, Jerome does also mention in 
the Onom. a villa («#n) named Teman, which was five Roman miles from 
Petra, and in which there was a Roman garrison; and also that there is 4 
Teman in Eastern Hauran (see Wetzstein in Delitzsch's Comm. on Job, 
* i, 73) ; but in the Old Testament Teman is never to be understood as ree 
ferring to a city. 
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Vers. 13-15. Ammon.—Ver. 13. “ Thus saith Jehovah: 
For three transgressions of the sons of Ammon, and for four, 
I shall not reverse it, because they have ripped up the pregnant 
women of Gilead, to widen their border, Ver. 14. I kindle fire in 
the wall of Rabbah, and tt will devour its palaces, with the war- 
ery on the day of slaughter, in the storm on the day of the tempest. 
Ver. 15. And their king shall go into captivity, he and his princes 
all at once, saith Jehovah.” The occasion on which the Am- 
monites were guilty of such cruelty towards the Israelites as 
is here condemned, is not recorded in the historical books of 
the Old Testament; possibly during the wars of Hazael with 
Israel, when they availed themselves of the opportunity to 
widen their territory by conquering back the land which had 
been wrested from them by Sihon king of the Amorites, and 
was then taken possession of by the Israelites, when he was 
overcome by them,—a thing which they had attempted once 
before in the time of Jephthah the judge (Judg. xi. 12 sqq.). 
We may see from Jer. xlix. 1 sqq. that they had taken posses- 
sion of the territory of the tribe of Gad, which lay nearest to 
them, though probably not till after the carrying away of the 
tribes beyond Jordan by the Assyrians (2 Kings xv. 29). The 
ripping up of the women with child (see at 2 Kings viii. 12) 
is singled out as the climax of the cruelties which the Am- 
monites inflicted upon the Israelites during the war. Asa 
punishment for this, their capital was to be burned, and the 
king, with the princes, to wander into exile, and consequently 
their kingdom was to be destroyed. Rabbah, i.e. the great one, 
is the abbreviated name of the capital; Rabbah of the children 
of Ammon, which has been preserved in the ruins of Aurdn 
(see at Deut. iii. 11). The threat is sharpened by the clause 
‘0 TYAN, at the war-cry on the field of battle, i.e. an actual 
fact, when the enemy shall take the city by storm. ‘131 YD is 
a figurative expression applied to the storming of a city carried 
by assault, like M532 in Num. xxi.14, The reading p3bn, 
“their (the Ammonites’) king,” is confirmed by the LX X. and 
the Chaldee, and required by 1% (cf. ch. ii. 3), whereas 
Madyxép, Melchom, which is found in Aq., Symm., Jerome, and 
the Syriac, rests upon a false interpretation. 


Chap ii. Vers. 1-3. Moan.—Ver. 1. “ Thus saith Jehovah: 
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For three transgressions of Moab, and for four,I shall not reverse 
it, because it has burned the bones of the king of Edom «nto lime, 
Ver. 2. I send fire into Moab, and it will devour the palaces of 
Kirioth, and Moab will perish in the tumult, in the war-cry, in 

the trumpet-blast. Wer. 3. And I cut off the judge from the 
midst thereof, and all its princes do I strangle with tt, saith 
Jehovah.” The burning of the bones of the king of Edom is 
not burning while he was still alive, but the burning of the 
corpse into lime, 7.2. so completely that the bones turned into 
powder like lime (D. Kimchi), to cool his wrath still further 
upon the dead man (cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 16). This is the only 
thing blamed, not his having put him todeath. No record has 
been preserved of this event in the historical books of the Old 
Testament; but it was no doubt connected with the war re- 
ferred to in 2 Kings iii., which Joram of Israel and Jehosha- 
phat of Judah waged against the Moabites in company with 
the king of Edom; so that the Jewish tradition found in 
Jerome, viz. that after this war the Moabites dug up the bones 
of the king of Edom from the grave, and heaped insults upon 
them by burning them to ashes, is apparently not without foun- 
dation. As Amos in the case of all the other nations has men- 
tioned only crimes that were committed against the covenant 
nation, the one with which the Moabites are charged must have 
been in some way associated with either Israel or Judah, that 
is to say, it must have been committed upon a king of Edom, 
who was a vassal of Judah, and therefore not very long after 
this war, since the Edomites shook off their dependence upon 
Judah in less than ten years from that time (2 Kings viii. 20). 
Asa punishment for this, Moab was to be laid waste by the 
fire of war, and Keriyoth with its palaces to be burned down. 
nip is not an appellative noun (rdv odewv adrijs, LXX.), 
but a proper name of one of the chief cities of Moab (cf. Jer. 
xlviii. 24, 41), the ruins of which have been discovered by 
Burckhardt (Syr. p. 630) and Seetzen (ii. p. 342, ef. iv. p. 
384) in the decayed town of Kereyat or Korriét. The appli- 
cation of the term M2 to Moab is to be explained on the sup- 
position that the nation is personified. fix@ signifies war 
tumult, and "y8N2 is explained asin ch. i. 14 by "BIW PR, 
blast of the trumpets, the signal for the assault or for the com- 
mencement of the battle. The judge with all the princes shall 
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be cut off miggirbah, i.e. out of the land of Moab. The femi- 
nine suffix refers to Moab as a land or kingdom, and not to 
Keriyoth. From the fact that the shophét is mentioned instead 
of the king, it has been concluded by some that Moab had no 
king at that time, but had only a shap/éé as its ruler ; and they 
have sought to account for this on the ground that Moab was 
at that time subject to the kingdom of the ten tribes (Hitzig and 
Ewald). But there is no notice in the history of anything of 
the kind, and it cannot possibly be inferred from the fact that 
Jeroboam restored the ancient boundaries of the kingdom as 
far as the Dead Sea (2 Kings xiv. 25). Shophét is analogous 
to tomekh shébhet in ch. i. 5, and is probably nothing more than 
a rhetorical expression applied to the 320, who is so called in 
the threat against Ammon, and simply used for the sake of 
variety. The threatening prophecies concerning all the nations 
and kingdoms mentioned from ch. i. 6 onwards were fulfilled — 
by the Chaldeans, who conquered all these kingdoms, and 
carried the people themselves into captivity. For fuller re- 
marks upon this point, see at Jer. xlvii. 49 and Ezek. xxv. 28. 


Vers. 4, 5. Jupan.—Ver. 4. “ Thus saith Jehovah: For 
three transgressions of Judah, and for four, I shall not reverse it, 
because they have despised the law of Jehovah, and have not kept 
His ordinances, and their lies led them astray, after which their 
fathers walked, Ver. 5. I send fire into Judah, and it will de- 
vour the palaces of Jerusalem.” With the announcement that 
the storm of the wrath of God will also burst upon Judah, 
Amos prepares the way for passing on to Israel, the principal 
object of his prophecies. In the case of Judah, he condemns 
its contempt of the law of its God, and also its idolatry. Torah 
is the sum and substance of all the instructions and all the 
commandments which Jehovah had given to His people as the 
rule of life. Chuggim are the separate precepts contained in 
the thordh, including not only the ceremonial commands, but. 
the moral commandments also; for the two clauses are not 
enly parallel, but synonymous. 0/313, their lies, are their 
idols, as we may see from the relative clause, since “ walking 
after” (hélakh ’acharé) is the standing expression for idolatry. 
Amos calls the idols lies, not only as res que fallunt (Ges.), 
but as fabrications and nonentities (elilim and habhdlim), 
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having no reality in themselves, and therefore quite unable to 
perform what was expected of them. The “fathers” who 
walked after these lies were their forefathers generally, since 
the nation of Israel practised idolatry even in the desert (cf. 
ch. v. 26), and was more or less addicted to it ever afterwards, 
with the sole exception of the times of Joshua, Samuel, David, 
and part of the reign of Solomon, so that even the most godly 
kings of Judah were unable to eradicate the worship upon the 
high places. The punishment threatened in consequence, 
namely, that Jerusalem should be reduced to ashes, was carried 
out by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Vers. 6-16. After this introduction, the prophet’s address 
turns to Israel of the ten tribes, and in precisely the same form 
as in the case of the nations already mentioned, announces the 
judgment as irrevocable. At the same time, he gives a fuller 
description of the sins of Israel, condemning first of all the 
prevailing crimes of injustice and oppression, of shameless 
immorality and daring contempt of God (vers. 6-8); and 
secondly, its scornful contempt of the benefits conferred by 
the Lord (vers. 9-12), and threatening inevitable trouble in 
consequence (vers. 13-16). Ver. 6. “ Thus saith Jehovah: 
For three transgressions of Israel, and for four, I shall not re- 
verse it, because they sell the righteous for money, and the poor 
for a pair of shoes. Ver. 7. They who pant after dust of the 
earth upon the head of the poor, and bend the way of the meek: 
and aman and his father go to the same girl, to desecrate my 
holy name. Ver. 8. And they stretch themselves upon pawned 
clothes by every altar, and they drink the wine of the punished in 
the house of their God.” The prophet condemns four kinds 
of crimes. The /irst is unjust treatment, or condemnation of 
the innocent in their administration of justice. Selling the 
righteous for silver, i.e. for money, refers to the judges, who 
were bribed to punish a man as guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused, when he was really tsaddig, i.e. righteous in a 
judicial, not in a moral sense, or innocent of any punishable 
crime. Bakkeseph, for money, i.e. either to obtain money, oF 
for the money which they had already received, viz. from the 
accuser, for condemning the innocent. ®3Y3, on account of, 
is not synonymous with 3 pretii; for they did not sell the 
poor man merely to get a pair of sandals for him, as the worst 
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possible slave was certainly worth much more than this (cf. 
Ex. xxi. 32); but the poor debtor who could not pay for a pair 
of shoes, i.e. for the merest trifle, the judge would give up to 
the creditor for a slave, on the strength of the law in Lev. 
xxv. 39 (cf. 2 Kingsiv.1). As a second crime, Amos reproves 
in ver. 7a their thirst for the oppression of the quiet in the 
land. - D'3%, razrewvol, and D"2Y, mpaeis. The address is carried 
on in participles, in the form of lively appeal, instead of quiet 
description, as is frequently the case in Amos (cf. ch. v. 7, vi. 
3 8qq-9 13, viii. 14), and also in other books (cf. Isa. xl. 22, 26 ; 

Ps. xix. 11). In the present instance, the article eters the 
participle points back to the suffix in D139, and the finite verb 
is not introduced till the second clause. NW, to gasp, to pant, 
to long eagerly for earth-dust upon the head of the poor, i.e. to 
long to see the head of the poor covered with earth or dust, or 
to bring them into such a state of misery, that they scatter 
dust upon their head (cf. Job ii. 12; 2 Sam.i.2). The ex- 
planation given by Hitzig is too far-fetched and unnatural, 
‘viz. that they grudge the man in distress even the handful of 
dust that he has strewn upon his head, and avariciously long 
for it themselves. To bend the way of the meek, ¢.e. to bring 
them into a trap, or cast them headlong into destruction by 
impediments and stumblingblocks laid in their path. The way 
is the way of life, their outward course. The idea that the 
way refers to the judgment or legal process is too contracted. 
The third crime is their profanation of the name of God by 
shameless immorality (ver. 7b); and the fourth, desecration of 
the sanctuary by drinking carousals (ver. 8). A man and his 
father, ¢.e. both son and father, go to the girl, i.e. to the prosti- 
tute. The meaning is, to one and the same girl; but ’achath 
is omitted, to preclude all possible misunderstanding, as though 
going to different prostitutes was allowed. This sin was tan- 
tamount to incest, which, according to the law, was to be 
punished with death (cf. Lev. xviii. 7, 15, and xx.11). Temple 
gitls (q‘déshoth) are not to be thought of here. The profa- 
nation of the name of God by such conduct as this does not 
indicate prostitution in the temple itself, such as was required 
by the licentious worship of Baal and Asherah (Ewald, Maurer, 
etc.), but consisted in a daring contempt of the commandments 
of God, as the original passage (Lev. xxii. 32) from which 
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Amos took the words clearly shows (cf. Jer. xxxiv. 16). By 
fma‘an, in order that (not “so that”), the profanation of the 
holy name of God is represented as intentional, to bring out 
the daring character of the sin, and to show that it did not 
arise from weakness or ignorance, but was practised with 
studious contempt of the holy God. Bgddim chabhulim, 
pawned clothes, t.e. upper garments, consisting of a large 
square piece of cloth, which was wrapt all around, and served 
the poor for a counterpane as well. If a poor man was obliged 
to pawn his upper garment, it was to be returned to him before 
night came on (Ex. xxii. 25), and a garment so pawned was 
not to be slept upon (Deut. xxiv. 12,13). But godless usurers 
kept such pledges, and used them as cloths upon which they 
stretched their limbs at feasts (yatta, hiphil, to stretch out, se. 
the body or its limbs); and this they did by every altar, at 
sacrificial meals, without standing in awe of God. It is very 
evident that Amos is speaking of sacrificial feasting, from the 
reference in the second clause of the verse to the drinking of 
wine in the house of God. D'@uy, punished in money, is. 
fined. Wine of the punished is wine purchased by the pro- 
duce of the fines. Here again the emphasis rests upon the 
fact, that such drinking carousals were held in the house of 
God. ’Elohéhem, not their gods (idols), but their God; for 
Amos had in his mind the sacred places at Bethel and Dan, in 
which the Israelites worshipped Jehovah as their God under 
the symbol of an ox (calf). The expression col-mizbédch (every 
altar) is not at variance with this; for even if col pointed to 8 
plurality of altars, these altars were still bamoth, dedicated to 
Jehovah. If the prophet had also meant to condemn actual 
idolatry, t.e. the worship of heathen deities, he would have 
expressed this more clearly ; to say nothing of the fact, that in 
the time of Jeroboam 11. there was no heathenish idolatry in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, or, at any rate, it was not publicly 
maintained. 

And if this daring contempt of the commandments of God 
was highly reprehensible even in itself, it became perfectly in- 
excusable if we bear in mind that Israel was indebted to the 
Lord its God for its elevation into an independent nation, and 
also for its sacred calling. For this reason, the prophet reminds 
the people of the manifestations of grace which it had received 
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from its God (vers. 9-11). Ver. 9. “And yet I destroyed the 
Amorite before them, whose height was like the height of the 
cedars, and who was strong as the oaks; and I destroyed his fruit 
from above, and his roots from beneath. Ver. 10. And yet J 
brought you up from the land of Egypt, and led you forty years 
in the desert, to take possession of the land of the Amorite.” The 
repeated °258) is used with peculiar emphasis, and serves to bring 
out the contrast between the conduct of the Israelites towards 
the Lord, and the fidelity of the Lord towards Israel. Of the 
two manifestations of divine grace to which Israel owed its 
existence as an independent nation, Amos mentions first of all 
the destruction of the former inhabitants of Canaan (Ex. xxiii. 
27 sqq. xxxiv. 11); and secondly, what was earlier in point 
of time, namely, the deliverance out of Egypt and guidance 
through the Arabian desert; not because the former act of God 
was greater than the latter, but in order to place first what the 
Lord had done for the nation, and follow that up with what 
He had done to the nation, that he may be able to append to 
this what He still continues to do (ver. 11). The nations de- 
stroyed before Israel are called Amorites, from the most power- 
ful of the Canaanitish tribes, as in Gen. xv. 16, Josh. xxiv. 15, 
ete. To show, however, that Israel was not able to destroy this 
people by its own strength, but that Jehovah the Almighty 
God alone could accomplish this, he proceeds to transfer to the 
whole nation what the Israelitish spies reported as to their size, 
more especially as to the size of particular giants (Num. xiii. 
32, 33), and describes the Amorites as giants as lofty as trees 
and as strong as trees, and, continuing the same figure, depicts 
their utter destruction or extermination as the destruction of 
their fruit and of their roots. For this figure of speech, in 
which the posterity of a nation is regarded as its fruit, and the . 
kernel of the nation out of which it springs as the root, see 
Ezek. xvii. 9, Hos. ix. 16, Job xviii. 16. These two mani- 
festations of divine mercy Moses impressed more than once 
upon the hearts of the people in his last addresses, to urge 
them in consequence to hold fast to the divine commandments 
and to the love of God (cf. Deut. viii. 2 sqq., ix. 1-6, xxix. 
1-8). . 

a Jehovah had not only put Israel into possession of 
Canaan; He had also continually manifested Himself to it as 
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the founder and promoter of its spiritual prosperity. Ver. 11. 
“And I raised up some of your sons as prophets, and some of 
your young men as dedicated ones (Nazireans). Ah, is tt not so, 
ye sons of Israel? is the saying of Jehovah. Ver. 12. But ye 
made the dedicated drink wine, and ye commanded the prophets, 
saying, Ye shall not prophesy.” The institution of prophecy 
and the law of the Nazarite were gifts of grace, in which 
Israel had an advantage over every other nation, and by which 
it was distinguished above the heathen as the nation of God 
and the medium of salvation. Amos simply reminds the people 
of these, and not of earthly blessings, which the heathen also 
enjoyed, since the former alone were real pledges of the cove- 
nant of grace made by Jehovah with Israel ; and it was in the 
contempt and abuse of these gifts of grace that the ingratitude 
of the nation was displayed in the most glaring light. The 
Nazarites are placed by the side of the prophets, who pro- 
claimed to the nation the counsel and will of the Lord, because, 
although as a rule the condition of a Nazarite was merely the 
consequence of his own free will and the fulfilment of a parti- 
cular vow, it was nevertheless so far a gift of grace from the 
Lord, that the resolution to perform such a vow proceeded from 
the inward impulse of the Spirit of God, and the performance 
itself was rendered possible through the power of this Spirit 
alone. (For a general discussion of the law of the Nazarite, 
. see the commentary on Num. vi. 2-12, and my Biblical Anti- 
quities, § 67.) The raising up of Nazarites was not only in- 
tended to set before the eyes of the people the object of their 
divine calling, or their appointment to be a holy nation of God, 
but also to show them how the Lord bestowed the power to 
carry out this object. But instead of suffering themselves to 
be spurred on by these types to strive earnestly after sancti- 
fication of life, they tempted the Nazarites to break their vow 
by drinking wine, from whick they were commanded to ab- 
stain, as being irreconcilable with the seriousness of their sanc- 
tification (see my Bibl. Ant. § 67); and the prophets they 
prohibited from prophesying, because the word of God was 
burdensome to them (cf. ch. vii. 10 sqq.; Mic. ii. 6). 
This base contempt of their covenant mercies the Lord 
would visit with a severe punishment. Ver. 13. “ Behold, I 
will press you down, as the cart presses that is filled with sheaves. 
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Ver. 14. And the flight will be lost to the swift, and the strong 
one will not fortify his strength, and the hero will not deliver 
his soul. Ver. 15. And the carrier of the bow will not stand, 
and the swift-footed will not deliver, and the rider of the horse 
will not save his soul. Ver. 16. And the courageous one among 
the heroes will flee away naked in that day, is the saying of 
Jehovah.” The Lord threatens as a punishment a severe op- 
pression, which no one will be able to escape. The allusion is 
to the force of war, under which even the bravest and most 
able heroes will succumb. > 9, from piy, Aramean for psy, to 
press, construed with tachath, in the sense of xara, downwards, 
to press down upon a person, te. to press him down (Winer, 
Ges., Ewald). This meaning is established by "PY in Ps. lv. 4, 
and by Ap in Ps. Ixvi. 11; so that there is no necessity to 
resort to the Arabic, as Hitzig does, or to alterations of the 
text, or to follow Baur, who gives the word the meaning, “ to 
feel one’s self pressed under another,” for which there is no 
foundation in the language, and which does not even yield a 
suitable sense. The comparison instituted here to the pressure 
of a cart filled with sheaves, does not warrant the conclusion 
that Jehovah must answer to the cart; the simile is not to be 
carried out to this extent. The object to P'YA is wanting, but 
may easily be supplied from the thought, namely, the ground 
over which the cart is driven. The *? attached to mN20n be- 
longs to the latitude allowed in ordinary speech, and gives to 
mx?) the reflective meaning, which is full in itself, has quite 
filled itself (cf. Ewald, § 315, a). In vers. 14-16 the effects of 
this pressure. are snidividualized: No one will escape from it. 
Did TAN, flight is lost to the swift, i.e. the swift will not find 
time enough to flee. The allusion to heroes and bearers of the 
bow shows that the pressure is caused by war. 9373 op belong 
together: “ He who is light in his feet.” The swift-footed will 
no more save his life than the rider upon a horse. W) in ver. 
15 belongs to both clauses. jad yox, the strong in his heart, 
ie. the hearty, courageous. diy, naked, te. so as to leave 
behind him his garment, by which the enemy seizes him, like 
the young man in Mark xiv. 52. This threat, which implies 
that the kingdom will be destroyed, is carried out still further 
in the prophet’s following addresses. 
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II. PROPHECIES CONCERNING ISRAEL.—Cuap. UIL-VI. 


Although the expression “Hear this word,” which i is re- 
_ peated at the commencement of ch. iii. iv. and v., suggests the 
idea of three addresses, the contents of these shaptare show that 
they do not contain three separate addresses delivered to the 
people by Amos at different times, but that they group together 
the leading thoughts of appeals delivered by word of mouth, so as 
to form one long admonition to repentance. Commencing with 
the proofs of his right to predict judgment to the nation on 
account of its sins (ch. iii. 1-8), the prophet exposes the wicked- 
ness of Israel in general (ch. iii. 9-iv. 3), and then shows the 
worthlessness of the nation’s trust in idolatry (ch. iv. 4-13), 
and lastly announces the destruction of the kingdom as the 
inevitable consequence of the prevailing injustice and ungodli- 
ness (ch. v. and vi.). 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE JUDGMENT.—CHAP. III. 


Because the Lord has chosen Israel to be. His people, 
He must visit all its sins (ver. 2), and has commissioned the 
prophet to announce this punishment (vers. 3-8). As Israel 
has heaped up oppression, violence, and wickedness, an enemy 
will come upon the land and plunder Samaria, and cause its 
inhabitants to perish, and demolish the altars of Bethel, and 
destroy the capital (vers. 9-15). 

Vers. 1 and 2 contain the introduction and the leading 
thought of the whole of the prophetic proclamation. Ver. 1. 
“ Hear this word which Jehovah speaketh concerning you, O sons 
of Israel, concerning the whole family which I have brought up out 
of the land of Egypt, saying: Ver. 2. You only have I acknow- 
ledged of all the families of the earth; therefore will I visit all 
your iniquities upon you.” The word of the Lord is addressed 
to all the family of Israel, which God had brought up out 
of Egypt, that is to say, to all the twelve tribes of the covenant 
nation, although in what follows it is the ten tribes of Israel 
alone who are primarily threatened with the destruction of 
the kingdom, to indicate at the very outset that Judah might 
anticipate a similar fate if it did not turn to its God with 
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sincerity. The threat is introduced by the thought that its 
divine election would not secure the sinful nation against 
‘punishment, but that, on the contrary, the ‘relation of grace 
into which the Lord had entered with Israel demanded the 
punishment of all evil deeds. This cuts off the root of all false 
confidence in divine election. ‘To whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required. The greater the measure of 
grace, the greater also is the punishment if it is neglected or 
despised.” This is the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God. YT does not mean to know, to become acquainted with, 
or to take knowledge of a person (Hitzig), but to acknowledge. 
Acknowledgment on the part of God is not merely taking 
notice, but is energetic, embracing man in his inmost being, 
embracing and penetrating with divine love; so that y7 not 
only includes the idea of love and care, as in Hos. xiii. 5, but 
expresses generally the gracious fellowship of the Lord with 
Israel, as in Gen. xviii. 19, and is practically equivalent to 
electing, including both the motive and the result of election. 
And because Jehovah had acknowledged, i.e. had singled out 
and chosen Israel as the nation best fitted to be the vehicle 
of His salvation, He must of necessity punish all its misdeeds, 
in order to purify it from the dross of sin, and mae: it a holy 
vessel of His saving grace. 

Vers. 3-8. But this truth met with contradiction in the 
nation itself. The proud self-secure sinners would not hear 
such prophesying as this (compare ch. ii. 4, vii. 10 sqq.). 
Amos therefore endeavours, before making any further an- 
nouncement of the judgment of God, to establish his right and 
duty to prophesy, by a chain-like series of similes drawn from 
life. Ver. 3. “Do two walk together without having agreed? 
Ver. 4. Does the lion roar in the forest, and he has no prey ? does 
the young lion utter his ery out of his den, without having taken 
anything? Ver. 5. Does the bird fall into the trap on the ground, 
when there is no snare for him? does the trap rise up from the 
earth without making a capture? Ver. 6. Or is the trumpet blown 
in the city, and the people are not alarmed? or does misfortune 
happen in the city, and Jehovah has not done it? Ver. 7. For 
the Lord Jehovah does nothing at all, without having revealed His 
secret to His servants the prophets. Ver. 8. The lion has roared; 
who does not fear? the Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who must not 
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prophesy?” The contents of these verses are not to be re- 
duced to the general thought, that a prophet could no more 
speak without a divine impulse than any other effect could’ 
take place without a cause. There was certainly no need for 
a long series of examples, such as we have in vers, 3-6, to 
substantiate or illustrate the thought, which a reflecting hearer 
would hardly have disputed, that there was a connection between 
cause and effect. The examples are evidently selected with the 
view of showing that the utterances of the prophet originate 
with God. This is obvious enough in vers. 7, 8. The first 
clause, “ Do two men walk together, without having agreed as 
to their meeting?” (no‘ad, to betake one’s self to a place, to 
meet together at an appointed place or an appointed time; 
compare Job ii. 11, Josh. xi. 5, Neh. vi. 2; not merely to 
agree together), contains something more than the trivial truth, 
that two persons do not take a walk together without a previous 
arrangement. The two who walk together are Jehovah and 
the prophet (Cyril) ; not Jehovah and the nation, to which the 
judgment is predicted (Cocceius, Marck, and others). Amos 
went as prophet to Samaria or Bethel, because the Lord had 
sent him thither to preach judgment to the sinful kingdom. 
But God would not threaten judgment if He had not a nation 
ripe for judgment before Him. The lion which roars when 
it has the prey before it is Jehovah (cf. ch. i. 2; Hos. xi. 10, 
etc.). {> PS AIH is not to be interpreted according to the 
second clause, as signifying “without having got possession of 
its prey” (Hitzig), for the lion is accustomed to roar when it 
has the prey before it and there is no possibility of its escape, 
and before it actually seizes it (cf. Isa. v. 29).1 On the con- 
trary, the perfect lékhad in the second clause is to be interpreted 
according to the first clause, not as relating to the roar of satis- 
faction with which the lion devours the prey in its den (Baur), 
but as a perfect used to describe a thing which was as certain 
as if it had already occurred. A lion has made a capture not 


1The most terrible feature in the roaring of a lion is that with this 
clarigatio, or, if you prefer it, with this classicum, it declares war. And 
after the roar there immediately follows both slaughter and laceration. 
For, as a rule, it only roars with that sharp roar when it has the prey in 
sight, upon which it immediately springs (Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 25 seq., ed. 
Ros.). 
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merely. when it has actually seized the prey and torn it in pieces, 
but when the prey has approached so near that it cannot pos- 
sibly escape. K‘phir is the young lion which already goes in 
pursuit of prey, and is to be distinguished from the young of the 
lion, gar (catulus leonis), which cannot yet go in search of prey 
(cf. Ezek. xix. 2, 3). The two similes have the same meaning. 
The second strengthens the first by the assertion that God not 
only has before Him the nation that is ripe for judgment, but 
that He has it in His power. The similes in ver. 5 do not 
affirm the same as those in ver. 4, but contain the new thought, 
that Israel has deserved the destruction which threatens it. 
Pach, a snare, and mdgésh, a trap, are frequently used synony- 
mously ; but here they are distinguished, pach denoting a bird- 
net, and mdqésh a springe, a snare which holds the bird fast. 
The earlier translators have taken mdgésh in the sense of yoqesh, 
and understand it as referring to the bird-catcher; and Baur 
proposes to alter the text accordingly. But there is no neces- 
sity for this; and it is evidently unsuitable, since it is not 
requisite for a bird-catcher to be at hand, in order that the bird 
should be taken in a snare. The suffix (dh refers to tsippor, 
and the thought is this: in order to catch a bird in the net, a 
springe (gin) must be laid for it. So far as the fact itself is 
concerned, mdgésh is “evidently that which is necessarily 
followed by falling into the net; in this instance it is sinful- 
ness” (Hitzig); so that the meaning of the figure would be this: 
“Can destruction possibly overtake you, unless your sin draws 
you into it?” (cf. Jer. ii. 35.) In the second clause pach is the 
subject, and nbys is used for the ascent or springing up of the 
net. Hitzig has given the meaning of the words correctly: 
“ As the net does not spring up without catching the bird, that 
has sent it up by flying upon it, can ye imagine that when the 
destruction passes by, ye will not be seized by it, but will escape 
without injury?” (cf. Isa. xxviii. 15.) Jehovah, however, causes 
the evil to be foretold. As the trumpet, when blown in the 
city, frightens the people out of their self-security, so will the 
voice of the prophet, who proclaims the coming evil, excite a 
salutary alarm in the nation (cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 1-5). For the 
calamity which is bursting upon the city comes from Jehovah, 
is sent by Him as a punishment. This thought is explained 
in vers. 7, 8, and with this explanation the whole series of 
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figurative sentences is made perfectly clear. The approaching 
evil, which comes from the Lord, is predicted by the prophet, 
because Jehovah. does not carry out His purpose without 
having (08 ‘3, for when, except when he has, as in Gen. xxxii. 
27) first of all revealed it to the prophets, that they may warn 
the people to repent and to reform. Sod receives a more precise 
definition from the first clause of the verse, or a limitation to 
the purposes which God is about to fulfil upon His people. 
And since (this is the connection of ver. 8) the judgment with 
which the Lord is drawing near fills every one with fear, and 
’ Jehovah has spoken, i.e. has made known His counsel to the 
prophets, they cannot but prophesy. 

Amos has thus vindicated his own calling, and the right of 
all the prophets, to announce to the people the judgments of 
God; and now (vers. 9-15) he is able to proclaim without 
reserve what the Lord has resolved to do upon sinful Israel. 
Ver. 9. “ Make it heard over the palaces in Ashdod, and over 
the palaces in the land of Egypt, and say, Assemble yourselves 
upon the mountains of Samaria, and behold the great tumult in the 
midst thereof, and the oppressed in the heart thereof. Ver. 10. 
And they know not to do the right, is the saying of Jehovah, who 
heap up violence and devastation in their palaces.” The speaker 
is Jehovah (ver. 10), and the prophets are addressed. Jehovah 
summons them to send out the cry over the palaces in Ashdod 
and Egypt (59 as in Hos. viii. 1), and to call the inhabitants of 
these palaces to hear, (1) that they may see the acts of violence, 
and the abominations in the palaces of Samaria; and (2) that 
they may be able to bear witness against Israel (ver. 13). This 
turn in the prophecy brings out to view the overflowing excess 
of the sins and abominations of Israel. The call of the prophets, 
however, is not to be uttered upon the palaces, so as to be heard 
far and wide (Baur and others), but over the palaces, to cause 
the inhabitants of them to draw near. It is they alone, and 
not the whole population of Ashdod and Egypt, who are to be 
called nigh ; because only the inhabitants of the palace could 
pronounce a correct sentence as to the mode of life commonly 
adopted in the palaces of Samaria. Ashdod, one of the Philis- 
tian capitals, is mentioned by way of example, as a chief city of 
the uncircumcised, who were regarded by Israel as godless 
heathen ; and Epypt i is mentioned along with it, as the nation 
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whose unrighteousness and ungodliness had once been expe- 
rienced by Israel to satiety. If therefore such heathen as these 
are called to behold the unrighteous and dissolute conduct to 
be seen in the palaces, it must have been great indeed. The 
mountains of Samaria are not the mountains of the kingdom of 
Samaria, or the mountains upon which the city of Samaria was 
situated—for Samaria was not built upon a plurality of moun- 
tains, but upon one only (ch. iv. 1, vi. 1)—but the mountains 
round about Samaria, from which you could look into the city, 
built upon one isolated hill. The city, built upon the hill of 
Semer, was situated in a mountain caldron or basin, about two 
hours in diameter, which was surrounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains (see at 1 Kings xvi. 24).1 M*hamdh, noise, tumult, 
denotes a state of confusion, in which everything is topsy-turvy, 
and all justice and order are overthrown by open violence 
(Maurer, Baur). ‘Ashagim, either the oppressed, or, taken as 
an abstract, the oppression of the poor (cf. ch. ii. 6). In ver. 
10 the description is continued in the finite verb: they do not 
know how to do right; that is to say, injustice has become their 
nature; they who heap up sins and violence in their palaces 
like treasures. 

Thus do they bring about the ruin of the kingdom. Ver. 11. 
“ Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah, An enemy, and that 
round about the land; and he will hurl down thy glory from thee, 
and thy palaces are plundered. Ver. 12. Thus saith Jehovah, 
As the shepherd delivers out of the mouth of the lion two shin- 
bones or an ear-lappet, so will the sons of Israel deliver them- 
selves ; they who sit on the corner of the couch and on the damask 
of the bed.” The threat is introduced in the form of an aposio- 
pesis. ‘“¥, enemy, 7X7 3°23, and indeed round about the land 
(\ explic. as in ch. iv. 10, etc.; and 3°20 in the construct state 
construed as a preposition), te. will come, attack the land on 
all sides, and take possession of it. Others regard "¥ as an 
abstract : oppression (from the Chaldee); but in this case we 
should have to supply Jehovah as the subject to MIM; and 
although this is probable, it is by no means natural, as Jehovah 
is speaking. There is no foundation, on the other hand, for the’ 

1 ¢¢ As the mountains round the hill of Semer are loftier than this hill 
itself, the enemy might easily discover the internal state of besieged 
Samaria.”—V. DE VELDE, R. i. p. 282. 
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remark, that if tsar signified the enemy, we should either find 
the plural O%¥, or 1%7 with the article (Baumgarten). The 
very indefiniteness of tsar suits the sententious brevity of the 
clause. This enemy will hurl down the splendour of Samaria, 
“which ornaments the top of the mountain like a crown, Isa. 
xxviii. i. 3” (Hitzig: ty, might, with the subordinate idea of 
glory), and plunder the palaces in which violence, t.e. property 
unrighteously acquired, is heaped up (ver. 10). The words are 
addressed to the city of Samaria, to which the feminine suffixes 
refer. On the fall of Samaria, and the plundering thereof, 
the luxurious grandees, who rest upon costly pillows, will only 
be able to save their life to the very smallest extent, and that 
with great difficulty. In the simile used in ver. 12 there is a 
slight want of proportion in the two halves, the object of the 
deliverance being thrown into the background in the second 
clause by the passive construction, and only indicated in the 
verb, to deliver themselves, t.e. to save their life. “A pair of 
shin-bones and a piece (73 daraf Aey.), i.e. a lappet, of the ear,” 
are most insignificant remnants. The grandees of Samaria, of 
whom only a few were to escape with their life, are depicted 
by Amos as those who sit on costly divans, without the least 
anxiety. iD NNB, the corner of the divan, the most conve- 
nient for repose. According to ch. vi. 4, these divans were 
ornamanted with ivory, and according to the verse before us, 
they were ornamented with costly stuffs. p21 comes from 
pivot, Damascus, and signifies damask, an artistically woven 
material (see Ges. Thes. p. 346). This brings the visitation of 
God to an end. Even the altars and palaces are to be laid in 
ruins, and consequently Samaria will be destroyed. 

This feature in the threat is brought out into peculiar pro- 
minence by a fresh introduction. Ver. 13. “Hear ye, and 
testify it to the house of Jacob, is the utterance of the Lord, 
Jehovah, the God of hosts: Ver. 14. That in the day when I 
visit the transgressions of the house of Israel upon it, I shall 
visit it upon the altars of Bethel; and the horns of the altar will 
be cut off, and fall to the ground. Ver. 15. And I smite the 
winter-house over the summer-house, and the houses of ivory 
perish, and many houses vanish, is the saying of Jehovah.” The 
words “ Hear ye” cannot be addressed to the Israelites, for they 
could not bear witness against the house of Israel, but must 
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either refer to the prophets, as in ver. 9a (“publish ye”), or to 
the heathen, in which case they correspond to “ assemble your- 
selves and behold” in ver. 95. The latter assumption is the 
only correct one, for the context does not assign a sufficient 
motive for an address to the prophets. On the other hand, as 
the heathen have been summoned to convince themselves by 
actual observation of the sins that prevail in Samaria, it is per- 
fectly in keeping that they should now hear what is the punish- 
ment that God is about to inflict upon Israel in consequence, 
and that they should bear witness against Israel from what 
they have heard. 2 Th, to bear witness towards or against 
(not “in,” as Baur supposes). The house of Jacob is the 
whole of Israel, of the twelve tribes, as in ver. 1; for Judah was 
also to learn a lesson from the destruction of Samaria. As the 
appeal to the heathen to bear witness against Israel indicates 
the greatness of the sins of the Israelites, so, on the other hand, 
does the accumulation of the names of God in ver. 136 serve to 
strengthen the declaration made by the Lord, who possesses as 
God of hosts the power to execute His threats. ‘D introduces 
the substance of what is to be heard. The punishment of the 
sins of Israel is to extend even to the altars of Bethel, the seat 
of the idolatrous image-worship, the hearth and home of the 
religious and moral corruption of the ten tribes. The smiting 
off of the horns of the altar is the destruction of the altars 
themselves, the significance of which culminated in the horns 
(see at Ex. xxvii. 2). The singular hammizbédch (the altar) 
preceded by a plural is the singular of species (cf. Ges. § 108, 1), 
and does not refer to any particular one—say, for example, 
to the principal altar. The destruction of the palaces and 
houses (ver. 15) takes place in the capital. In the reference to 
the winter-house and summer-house, we have to think primarily 
of the royal palace (cf. Jer. xxxvi. 22); at the same time, 
wealthy noblemen may also have had them, Y, lit. over, so 
that the ruins of one house fall upon the top of another ; then 
“together with,” as in Gen. xxxii. 12. 1% ‘M3, ivory houses, 
houses the rooms of which are decorated by inlaid ivory. Ahab 
had a palace of this kind (1 Kings xxii. 39, compare Ps. xlv. 9). 
o's DMD, not the large houses, but many houses; for the 
description is rounded off with these words. Along with the 
palaces, many houses will also fall to the ground. The ful- 
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filment took place when Samaria was taken by Shalmanezer 
(2 Kings xvii. 5, 6). 


THE IMPENITENCE OF ISRAEL.—OCHAP. IV. 


The voluptuous and wanton women of Samaria will be 
overtaken by a shameful captivity (vers. 1-3). Let the Israel- 
ites only continue their idolatry with zeal (vers. 4, 5), the Lord 
has already visited them with many punishments without their 
having turned to Him (vers, 6-11); and therefore He must 
inflict still further chastisements, to see whether they will not 
at length learn to fear Him as their God (vers. 12, 13). 

Ver. 1. “ Hear this word, ye cows of Bashan, that are upon 
the mountain of Samaria, that oppress there the humble and 
crush the poor, that say to their lords, Bring hither, that we may 
drink. Ver. 2. The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by His holi- 
ness: behold, days come upon you, that they drag you away 
with hooks, and your last one with fish-hooks. Ver. 3. And ye 
will go out through breaches in the wall, every one before him, 
and be cast away to Harmon, is the saying of Jehovah.” The 
commencement of this chapter is closely connected, so far as 
the contents are concerned, with the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding. The prophet having there predicted, that when the 
kingdom was conquered by its enemies, the voluptuous grandees 
would perish, with the exception of a very few who would hardly 
succeed in saving their lives, turns now to the voluptuous 
women of Samaria, to predict in their case a shameful trans- 
portation into exile. The introduction, “ Hear this word,” does 
not point therefore to a new prophecy, but simply to a fresh 
stage in the prophecy, so that we cannot even agree with Ewald 
in taking vers. 1-3 as the conclusion of the previous prophecy 
(ch. iii.). The cows of Bashan are well-fed, fat cows, Boes 
etrpogot, vacce pingues (Symm., Jer.), as Bashan had fat pas- 
tures, and for that reason the tribes that were richest in flocks 
and herds had asked for it as their inheritance (Num. xxxii.). 
' The fuller definitions which follow show very clearly that by 
the cows of Bashan, Amos meant the rich, voluptuous, and 
violent inhabitants of Samaria. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he meant the rich and wanton wives of the great, as most of 
the modern commentators follow Theodor., Theodoret, and 
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others, in assuming ; or “the rulers of Israel, and all the lead- 
ing men of the ten tribes, who spent their time in pleasure and 
robbery” (Jerome); or “those rich, luxurious, and lascivious 
inhabitants of the palace of whom he had spoken in ch. iii. 9, 10” 
(Maurer), as the Chald., Luther, Calvin, and others suppose, 
and whom he calls cows, not oxen, to denote their effeminacy 
and their unbridled licentiousness. In support of the latter 
opinion we might adduce not only Hos. x. 11, where Ephraim 
is compared to a young heifer, but also the circumstance that 
from ver. 4 onwards the prophecy refers to the Israelites as a 
whole. But neither of these arguments proves very much. 
The simile in Hos. x. 11 applies to Ephraim as a kingdom or 
people, and the natural personification as a woman prepares the 
way for the comparison to an ‘eglah ; whereas voluptuous and 
tyrannical grandees would be more likely to be compared to 
the bulls of Bashan (Ps. xxii. 13). And so, again, the transition 
in ver. 4 to the Israelites as a whole furnishes no help in deter- 
mining more precisely who are addressed in vers. 1-3. By the 
cows of Bashan, therefore, we understand the voluptuous women 
of Samaria, after the analogy of Isa. iii. 16 sqq. and xxxii. 9-13, 
more especially because it is only by forcing the last clause of » 
ver. 1 that it can be understood as referring to men. wow for 
myo, because the verb stands first (compare Isa. xxxii. 11). 
The mountain of Samaria is mentioned in the place of the city 
built upon the mountain (see at ch. iii. 9). The sin of these 
women consisted in the tyrannical oppression of the poor, whilst 
they asked their lords, ¢.e. their husbands, to procure them the 
means of debauchery. For Pv and /¥1, compare Deut. xxviii. 
33 and 1 Sam. xii. 3, 4, where the two words are already con- 
nected. 8°27 stands in the singular, because every wife speaks 
in this way to her husband. The announcement of the punish- 
ment for such conduct is introduced with a solemn oath, to 
make an impression, if possible, upon the hardened hearts. 
Jehovah swears by His holiness, i.e. as the Holy One, who 
cannot tolerate unrighteousness. ‘3 (for) before 73) introduces 
the oath. Hitzig takes 8®2) as a niphal, as in the similar 
formula in 2 Kings xx. 17; but he takes it as a passive used 
impersonally with an accusative, after Gen. xxxv. 26 and other 
passages (though not Ex. xiii. 7). But as 8¥} unquestionably 
occurs as a piel in 1 Kings ix. 11, it is more natural to take 
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the same form as a piel in this instance also, and whilst inter- 
preting it impersonally, to think of the enemy as understood. 
Tsinnoth = tsinnim, Prov. xxii. 5, Job v. 5, 13¥ = f¥, thorns, 
hence hooks; so also sirdth = sirim, thorns, Isa. xxxiv. 13, 
Hos. ii. 8. Duagdh, fishery; hence stroth dagdh, fish-hooks. 
’Achdrith does not mean posterity, or the young brood that has 
grown up under the instruction and example of the parents 
(Hitzig), but simply “the end,” the opposite of ré’shith, the 
beginning. It is “end,” however, in different senses. Here 
it signifies the remnant (Chaldee), <.e. those who remain and 
are not dragged away with tsinndth; so that the thought ex- 
pressed is “all, even to the very last” (compare Hengsten- 
berg, Christology, i. p. 368). J20"N8 has a feminine suffix, 
whereas masculine suffixes were used before (Q2N8, D2"9Y) ; the 
universal gender, out of which the feminine was first formed. 
The figure is not taken from animals, into whose noses hooks 
and rings are inserted to tame them, or from large fishes that 
are let down into the water again by nose-hooks; for the 
technical terms applied to these hooks are NM, nin, and Aan 
(cf. Ezek. xxix. 4; Job xl. 25, 26); but from the catching of 
fishes, that are drawn out of the fish-pond with hooks. Thus 
shall the voluptuous, wanton women be violently torn away or 
carried off from the midst of the superfluity and debauchery 
in which they lived as in their proper element. 28¥A DVB, to 
go out of rents in the wall, 8¥* being construed, as it frequently 
is, with the accusative of the place; we should say, “ through 
rents in the wall,” i.e. through breaches made in the wall at 
the taking of the city, not out at the gates, because they had 
been destroyed or choked up with rubbish at the storming of 
the city. “Every one before her,” te. without looking round 
to the right or to the left (cf. Josh. vi. 5, 20). The words 
myinwn mnz>vin are difficult, on account of the dm. dé: 


mon, and have not yet been satisfactorily explained. The 
form mAapein for jnaown is probably chosen simply for the 
purpose of obtaining a resemblance in sound to MJN¥N, and is 
sustained by T2AN for JAX in Gen. xxxi. 6 and Ezek. xiii. 11. 
vi is applied to thrusting into exile, as in Deut. xxix. 27. 
The dz. Aey. 1017 within loc. appears to indicate the place 
to which they were to be carried away or cast out. But the 
hiphil mIAIw does not suit this, and consequently nearly all 
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the earlier translators have rendered it as a passive, daroppiy- 
ocoe (L.XX.), projiciemini (Jerome); so also the Syr. and 
Chald. finn 51, “men will carry them away captive.” One 
Hebrew codex actually gives the hophal. And to this reading 
we must adhere ; for the Aiphil furnishes no sense at all, since 
the intransitive or reflective meaning, to plunge, or cast one’s 
self, cannot be sustained, and is not supported at all by the 
passages quoted by Hitzig, viz. 2 Kings x. 25 and Job xxvii. 
22; and still less does haharmondh denote the object cast away 
by the women when they go into captivity." The literal mean- 
ing of harmdndah or harmon still remains uncertain. According 
to the etymology of orn, to be high, it apparently denotes a 
high land: at the same time, it can neither be taken as an 
appellative, as Hesselberg and Maurer suppose, “the high 
land;” nor in the sense of ’armon, a citadel or palace, as 
Kimchi and Gesenius maintain. The former interpretation is 
open to the objection, that we cannot possibly imagine why 
Amos should have formed a word of his own, and one which 
never occurs again in the Hebrew language, to express the 
simple idea of a mountain or high land; and the second to 
this objection, that “the citadel” would require something to 
designate it as a citadel or fortress in the land of the enemy. 


1 The Masoretic pointing probably originated in the idea that har- 
mona@h, corresponding to the talmudic harmdn4’, signifies royal power or 
dominion, and so Rashi interprets it: ‘ye will cast away the authority, 
i.e. the almost regal authority, or that pride and arrogance with which 
you bear yourselves to-day” (Ros.). This explanation would be admis- 
sible, if it were not that the use of a word which never occurs again in 
the old Hebrew for a thing so frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, 
rendered it very improbable. At any rate, it is more admissible than the 
different conjectures of the most recent commentators. Thus Hitzig, for 
example (Comm. ed. 3), would resolve haharménah into hahar and mondh 
=m 6nah (“and ye will plunge headlong to the mountain as a place of 
refuge”). The objections to this are, (1) that hishlikh does not mean to 
plunge headlong; (2) the improbability of m*dndh being contracted into 
monaGh, when Amos has m6dnah in ch. iii. 4; and lastly, the fact that 
morah means simply a dwelling, not a place of refuge. Ewald would 
read AGha@r rimmonah after the LXX., and renders it, ‘‘ ye will cast Rim- 
monah to the mountain,” understanding by Rimmonah a female deity of 
the Syrians. But antiquity knows nothing of any such female deity; and 
from the reference to a deity called Rimmon in 2 Kings v. 18, you cannot 
possibly infer the existence of a goddess Rimmonah. The explanation given 
by Schlottmann (Hiob, p. 182) and Paul Bétticher (Rudimenta mythologia 
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The unusual word certainly points to the name of a land or 
district, though we have no means of determining it more 
precisely." 

Vers. 4, 5. After this threat directed against the volup- 
tuous women of the capital, the prophecy turns again to 
all the people. In bitter irony, Amos tells them to go on with 
zeal in their idolatrous sacrifices, and to multiply their sin. 
But they will not keep back the divine judgment by so doing. 
Ver. 4. “Go to Bethel, and sin; to Gilgal, multiply sinning; and 
offer your slain-offerings in the morning, your tithes every three 
days. Ver. 5. And kindle praise-offerings of that which is leavened, 
and cry out freewill-offerings, proclaim it; for so ye love it, O sons 
of Israel, is the saying of the Lord, of Jehovah.” “ Amos here 
describes how zealously the people of Israel went on pilgrimage to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Beersheba, those places of sacred associa- 
tions; with what superabundant diligence they offered sacrifice 
and paid tithes; how they would rather do too much than too 
little, so that. they even burnt upon the altar a portion of the 
leavened loaves of the praise-offering, which were only intended 
for the sacrificial meals, although none but unleavened bread 
was allowed to be offered; and lastly, how in their pure zeal 
for multiplying the works of piety, they so completely mistook 
semit. 1848, p. 10)—namely, that harménah is the Phoenician goddess 
Chusarthis, called by the Greeks ‘Apsov‘e—is still more untenable, since 
“Appeovie: is no more derived from the. talmudic harmdn than this is from 
the Sanscrit pramadna (Botticher, lc. p. 40); on the contrary, harman 
signifies loftiness, from the Semitic root pon, to be high, and it cannot 
be shown that there was a goddess called Harman or Harmonia in the 
Pheenician worship. Lastly, the fanciful idea of Botticher, that harmonah 
is contracted from hdhar rimménGh, and that the meaning is, ‘‘and then 
ye throw, i.e. remove, the mountain (your Samaria) to Rimmon, that 
ancient place of refuge for expelled tribes” (Judg. xx. 45 sqq.), needs no 
refutation. 

1 Even the early translators have simply rendered haharménah accord- 
ing to the most uncertain conjectures. Thus LXX., sig rd épog ro ‘Popepeay 
(al. ‘Pezpecv) ; Aq., mons Armona ; Theod., mons Mona; the Quinta: ez- 
celsus mons (according to Jerome) ; ; and Theodoret attributes to Theodot. 
éfansy épos. The Chaldeo paraphrases it thus: ‘ymin "RO jo mdb, 
“far beyond the mountains of Armenia.” Symmachus also had ‘Armenia, 
according to the statement of Theodoret and Jerome. But this explana- 
tion is probably merely an inference drawn from 2 Kings xvii. 23, and 
cannot be justified, as Bochart supposes, on the aia that monah or mon 
is identical with minnt, 
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their nature, as to summon by a public proclamation to the 
presentation of freewill-offerings, the very peculiarity of which 
consisted in the fact that they had no other prompting than 
the will of the offerer” (v. Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 2, p. 373). 
The irony of the summons to maintain their worship comes out 
very distinctly in the words *yw3, and sin, or fall away from 
God. apa is not a nominative absolute, “as for Gilgal,” but 
an accusative, and 3X3 is to be repeated from the first clause. 
The absence of the copula before 1277 does not compel us to 
- reject the Masoretic. accentuation, and connect 23087 with wwe, 
as Hitzig does, so as to obtain the. unnatural thought, “ sin 
ye towards Gilgal.” On Gilgal mentioned along with Bethel 
as a place of idolatrous worship (here and ch. v. 5, as in 
Hos. iv. 15, ix. 15, and xii. 12), see at Hos. iv. 15. Offer 
your slain-offerings labboger, for the morning, i.e. every 
morning, like. leyyom in Jer. xxxvii. 21. This is required 
by the parallel Uishlosheth ydmim, on the three of days, i.e. 
every three days. O'N31... 3837 does not refer to the morn- 
ing sacrifice prescribed in the law (Num. xxviii. 3)—for that is 
always called ‘slah, not zebach—but to slain sacrifices that were 
offered every morning, although the offering of bhdchim every 
morning presupposes the presentation of the daily morning 
burnt-offering. What is said concerning the tithe rests upon 
the Mosaic law of the second tithe, which was to be brought 
every three years (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; compare my Bibl. 
Archéal. § 71, Anm. 7). The two clauses, however, are not to 
be understood as implying that the Israelites had offered slain 
sacrifices every morning, and tithe every three days. Amos 
is speaking hyperbolically, to depict the great zeal displayed in 
their worship; and the thought is simply this: “If ye would 
offer slain sacrifices every morning, and tithe every three days, 
ye would only thereby increase your apostasy from the living 
God.” The words, “kindle praise-offerings of that which is 
leavened,” have been misinterpreted in various ways. 8?, an 
inf. absol. used instead of the imperative (see Ges. § 131, 4, 6). 
According to Lev. vii. 12-14, the praise-offering (todéh) was 
to consist not only of unleavened cakes and pancakes with oil 
poured upon them, but also of cakes of leavened bread. The 
latter, however, were not to be placed upon the altar, but one 
of them was to be assigned to the priest who sprinkled the 
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blood, and the rest to be eaten at the sacrificial meal. Amos 
now charges the people with having offered that which was 
leavened instead of unleavened cakes and pancakes, and with 
having burned it upon the altar, contrary to the express pro- 
hibition of the law in Lev. ii. 11. His words are not to be 
understood as signifying that, although outwardly the praise- 
offerings consisted of that which was unleavened, according to 
the command of the law, yet inwardly they were so base that 
they resembled unleavened cakes, inasmuch as whilst the 
material of the leaven was absent, the true nature of the 
leaven—namely, malice and wickedness—was there in all the 
greater quantity (Hengstenberg, Dissertations, vol. i. p. 143 
translation). The meaning is rather this, that they were not 
content with burning upon the altar unleavened cakes made 
from the materials provided for the sacrifice, but that they 
burned some of the leavened loaves as well, in order to offer 
as much as possible to God. What follows answers to this: 
call out n‘daébhoth, i.e. call out that men are to present freewill- 
offerings. The emphasis is laid upon %87?, which is there- 
fore still further strengthened by ov, Their calling out 
n‘dabhoth, i.e. their ordering freewill-offerings to be presented, 
was an exaggerated act of zeal, inasmuch as the sacrifices 
which ought to have been brought out of purely spontaneous 
impulse (cf. Lev. xxii. 18 sqq.; Deut. xii. 6), were turned into 
a matter of moral compulsion, or rather of legal command. 
The words, “for so ye love it,’ show how this zeal in the 
worship lay at the heart of the nation. It is also evident from 
the whole account, that the worship in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes was conducted generally according to the precepts of the 
Mosaic law. 

Vers. 6-11. But as Israel would not desist from its idola- 
trous worship, Jehovah would also continue to visit the people 
with judgments, as He had already done, though without 
effecting any conversion to their God. This last thought is 
explained in vers. 6-11 in a series of instances, in which the ex- 
pression “IY onIY wy (and ye have not returned to me), which 
is repeated five times, depicts in the most thorough manner the 
unwearied love of the Lord to His rebellious children. 

Ver. 6. “ And I have also given you cleanness of teeth in all 
your towns, and want of bread in all your places: and ye have 
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not returned to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” The strongly 
adversative ‘38 0) forms the antithesis to DAI }2: Ye love to 
persist in your idolatry, and yet I have tried all means of 
turning you to me. Cleanness of teeth is explained by the 
parallel “want of bread.” The first chastisement, therefore, 
consisted in famine, with which God visited the nation, as He 
had threatened the transgressors that He would do in the law 
(Deut. xxviii. 48, 57). For 1¥ 3&, compare Hos. xiv. 2. 

Ver. 7. “ And Ihave also withholden the rain from you, in 
yet three months to the harvest ; and have caused it to rain upon 
one city, and I do not cause it to rain upon another. One field is 
rained upon, and the field upon which it does not rain withers. 
Ver. 8. And two, three towns stagger to one town to drink water, 
and are not satisfied: and ye have not returned to me, is the 
saying of Jehovah.” The second punishment mentioned is the 
withholding of rain, or drought, which was followed by the 
failure of the harvest and the scarcity of water (cf. Lev. 
xxvi. 19, 20; Deut. xxviii. 23). The rain “in yet (ce. at the 
time when there were yet) three months to the harvest” is thé 
so-called latter rain, which falls in the latter half of February 
and the first half of March, and is of the greatest importance 
to the vigorous development of the ears of corn and also of the 
grains. In southern Palestine the harvest commences in the 
latter half of April (Nisan), and falls for the most part in 
May and June; but in the northern part of the land it is from 
two to four weeks later (see nry Archdologie, i. pp. 33, 34, ii. 
pp. 113, 114), so that in round numbers we may reckon three 
months from the latter rain to the harvest. But in order to 
show the people more clearly that the sending and withholding 
of rain belonged to Him, God caused it to rain here and there, 
upon one town and one field, and not upon others (the imper- 
fects from ’amtir onwards express the repetition of a thing, 
what generally happens, and timmdtér, third pers. fem., is used 
impersonally). This occasioned such distress, that the in- 
habitants of the places in which it had not rained were obliged 
to go to a great distance for the necessary supply of water to 
drink, and yet could not get enough to satisfy them. 1, to 
stagger, to totter, expresses the insecure and trembling walk of 
aman almost fainting with thirst. 

Ver. 9. “Ihave smitten you with blight and yellowness ; many 
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of your gardens, and of your vineyards, and of your jig-trees, 
and of your olive-trees, the locust devoured; and ye have not 
returned to me, ts the saying of Jehovah.” The third chastise- 
ment consisted in the perishing of the corn by blight, and by the 
ears turning yellow, and also in the destruction of the produce 
of the gardens and the fruits of the trees by locusts. The first 
is threatened in Deut. xxviii. 22, against despisers of the com- 
mandments of God; the second points to the threatenings in 
Deut. xxviii. 39, 40, 42. The injin. constr. harboth is used as 
a substantive, and stands as a noun in the construct state before 
the following words; so that it is not to be taken adverbially in 
the sense of many times, or often, as though used instead of 
harbéh (cf. Ewald, § 280, c). On gdzdm, see at Joel ii 4. The 
juxtaposition of these two plagues is not to be understood as 
implying that they occurred simultaneously, or that the second 
was the consequence of the first; still less are the two to be 
placed in causal connection with the drought mentioned in vers. 
7,8. For although such combinations do take place in the 
course of nature, there is no allusion to this in the present 
instance, where Amos is simply enumerating a series of judg- 
ments, through which Jehovah had already endeavoured to 
bring the people to repentance, without any regard to the time 
when they occurred. 

The same thing may be said of the fourth chastisement 
mentioned in ver. 10, “ I have sent pestilence among you in the 
manner of Egypt, hate slain your young men with the sword, 
together with the booty of your horses, and caused the stench of 
your camps to ascend, and that into your nose; and ye have 
not returned to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” In the combina- 
tion of pestilence and sword (war), the allusion to Lev. xxvi. 
25 is unmistakeable (compare Deut. xxviii. 60, where the 
rebellious are threatened with all the diseases of Egypt). 
DMD 7113, in the manner (not in the road) of Egypt (com- 
pare Isa. x. 24,26; Ezek. xx. 30), because pestilence is epi- 
demic in Egypt. The idea that there is any allusion to the 
pestilence with which God visited Egypt (Ex. ix. 3 sqq.), is 
overthrown by the circumstance that it is only a dreadful 
murrain that is mentioned there. The slaying of the youths 
or young men points to overthrow in war, which the Israelites 
endured most grievously in the wars with the Syrians (compare 
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2 Kings viii. 12, xiii. 3, 7). D2°D3D "2% DY does not mean 
together with, or by the side of, the carrying away of your 
horses, i.e. along with the fact that your horses were carried 
away; for ‘3% does not mean carrying away captive, but the 
captivity, or the whole body of captives. The words are still 
dependent upon ‘F277, and affirm that even the horses that had 
been taken perished,—a fact which is also referred to in 2 Kings 
xiii. 7. From the slain men and animals forming the camp the 
stench ascended, and that into their noses, “ as it were, as an 
‘azkérah of their sins” (Hitzig), but without their turning to 
their God. 
Ver. 11. “ I have destroyed among you, like the destruction 

of God upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and ye were like a brand 
plucked out of the fire; and ye have not returned to me, is the 
saying of Jehovah.” Proceeding from the smaller to the greater 
chastisements, Amos mentions last of all the destruction similar 
to that of Sodom and Gomorrah, i.e. the utter confusion of the _ 
state, by which Israel was brought to the verge of ruin, so that 
it had only been saved like a firebrand out of the fire. ‘AIBD 
does not refer to an earthquake, which had laid waste cities and 
hamlets, or a part of the land, say that mentioned in ch. i. 1, 
as Kimchi and others suppose ; but it denotes the desolation of 
the whole land in consequence of devastating wars, more espe- 
cially the Syrian (2 Kings xiii. 4, 7), and other calamities, 
which had undermined the stability of the kingdom, as in Isa. 
i.9. The words 't) D> N2BNDD are taken from Deut. xxix. 
22, where the complete desolation of the land, after the driving 
away of the people into exile on account of their obstinate apos- 
tasy, is compared to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
By thus playing upon this terrible threat uttered by Moses, the 
prophet seeks to show to the people what has already happened 
to them, and what still awaits them if they do not eventually 
turn to their God. They have again been rescued from the 
threatening destruction like a firebrand out of the fire (Zech. 
iii. 2) by the deliverer whom the Lord gave to them, so that 
they escaped from the power of the Syrians (2 Kings xiii. 5). 
But inasmuch as all these chastisements have produced no fruit 
of repentance, the Lord will now proceed to judgment with His 


people. 
Ver. 12. “ Therefore thus will I do to thee, O Israel; because 
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I will do this to thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. Ver. 13. 
For, behold, He that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind, 
and maketh known to man what is his thought; who maketh dawn, 
darkness, and goeth over the high places of the earth, Jehovah 
God of hosts is His name.” The punishment which God is now 
about to inflict is introduced with lékhen (therefore). mwyre nd 
cannot point back to the punishment threatened in vers. 2, 3, 
and still less to the chastisements mentioned in vers. 6-11; for 
lékhén koh is always used by Amos to introduce what is about to 
ensue, and any retrospective allusion to vers. 6-11 is precluded 
by the future Mvyx. What Jehovah is now about to do is not 
expressed here more iratorum, but may clearly be discerned from 
what follows. “ When He has said, ‘ This will I do to thee, He 
is silent as to what He will do, in order that, whilst Israel is left 
in uncertainty as to the particular kind of punishment (which 
is all the more terrible because all kinds of things are ima- 
gined), it may repent of its sins, and so avert the things which 
God threatens here” (Jerome). Instead of an announcement of 
the punishment, there follows in the words, “ Because I will 
do this to thee (NNt pointing back to 75), prepare to meet thy 
God,” a summons to hold themselves in readiness ligra’th 
’elohim (in occursum Dei), i.e. to stand before God thy judge. 
The meaning of this summons has been correctly explained by 
Calvin thus: “When thou seest that thou hast resorted in vain 
to all kinds of subterfuges, since thou never wilt be able to 
escape from the hand of thy judge; see now at length that 
thou dost avert this last destruction which is hanging over 
thee.” But this can only be effected “by true renewal of 
heart, in which men are dissatisfied with themselves, and sub- 
mit with changed heart to God, and come as suppliants, praying 
for forgiveness.” For if we judge ourselves, we shall not be 
judged by the Lord (1 Cor. xi. 31). This view is shown to be 
the correct:one, by the repeated admonitions to seek the Lord 
and live (ch. v. 4, 6; cf. ver. 14). To give all the greater 
emphasis to this command, Amos depicts God in ver. 13 as the 
Almighty and Omniscient, who creates prosperity and adver- 
sity. The predicates applied to God are to be regarded as 
explanations of eX, prepare to meet thy God; for it is He 
who formeth mountains, etc., i.e. the Almighty, and also He 
who maketh known to man ini-n2, what man thinketh, not 
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what God thinketh, since ny = Mw is not applicable to God, 
and is only used ironically of Baal in 1 Kings xviii. 27. The 
thought is this: God is the searcher of the heart (Jer. xvii. 10; 
Ps, cxxxix. 2), and reveals to men by prophets the state of their 
heart, since He judges not only the outward actions, but the 
inmost emotions of the heart (cf. Heb. iv. 12). mBy Inv nyy 
might mean, He turns morning dawn into darkness, since nvy 
may be construed with the accusative of that into which any- 
thing is made (compare Ex. xxx. 25, and the similar thought in 
ch. v. 8, that God darkens the day into night). But both of 
these arguments simply prove the possibility of this explana- 
tion, not that it is either necessary or correct. As a rule, 
where NYY occurs, the thing into which anything is made is 
introduced with ? (cf. Gen. xii. 2; Ex. xxxii. 10). Here, 
therefore, ? may be omitted, simply to avoid ambiguity. For 
these reasons we agree with Calvin and others, who take the 
words as asyndeton. God makes morning-dawn and dark- 
ness, which is more suitable to a description of the creative 
omnipotence of God; and the omission of the Vav may be 
explained very simply from the oratorical character of the 
prophecy. ‘To this there is appended the last statement: He 
passes along over the high places of the earth, i.e. He rules the 
earth with unlimited omnipotence (see at Deut. xxxii. 13), and 
manifests Himself thereby as the God of the universe, or God 
of hosts. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TEN TRIBES.— 
CHAP. V. AND VI. 


The elegy, which the prophet commences in ver. 2, upon 
the fall of the daughter of Israel, forms the theme of the 
admonitory addresses in these two chapters. These addresses, 
which are divided into four parts by the admonitions, “ Seek 
Jehovah, and live,” in vers. 4 and 6, “Seek good” in ver. 14, 
and the two woes (Adi) in ch. v.18 and vi. 1, have no other 
purpose than this, to impress upon the people of God the im- 
possibility of averting the threatened destruction, and to take 
away from the self-secure sinners the false foundations of their 
trust, by setting the demands of God before them once more. 
In every one of these sections, therefore, the proclamation of 
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the judgment returns again, and that in a form of greater and 
greater intensity, till it reaches to the banishment of the whole 
nation, and the overthrow of Samaria and the kingdom (ch. 
v. 27, vi. 8 sqq.). 

Vers. 1-3. The Elegy.—Ver. 1. “ Hear ye this word, which 
I raise over you ; a lamentation, O house of Israel. Ver. 2. The 
virgin Israel is fallen; she does not rise up again; cast down 
upon her soil; no one sets her up. Ver. 3. For thus saith the 
Lord Jehovah, The city that goes out by a thousand will retain a 
hundred, and that which goes out by a hundred will retain ten, for 
the house of Israel.” 31 13917 is still further defined in the rela- 
tive clause '3) 18 as 72°P, a mournful song, it. a lamentation or 
dirge for one who is dead (cf. 2 Sam. i. 17; 2 Chron. xxxyv. 28). 
Wk is a relative pronoun, not a conjunction (for); and gindh 
is an explanatory apposition: which I raise or commence as 
(or “ namely”) a lamentation. “ House of Israel” is synony- 
mous with “ house of Joseph” (ver. 6), hence Israel of the ten 
tribes. The lamentation follows in ver. 2, showing itself to be 
a song by the rhythm and by its poetical form. 983, to fall, 
denotes a violent death (2 Sam. i. 19, 25), and is here a figure 
used to denote the overthrow or destruction of the kingdom. 
The expression virgin Israel (an epexegetical genitive, not “of 
Israel”) rests upon a poetical personification of the population 
of a city or of a kingdom, as a daughter, and wherever the 
further idea of being unconquered is added, as a virgin (see at 
Isa. xxiii. 12). Here, too, the term “virgin” is used to indi- 
cate the contrast between the overthrow predicted and the 
original destination of Israel, as the people of God, to be uncon- 
quered by any heathen nation whatever. The second clause 
of the verse strengthens the first. 93, to be stretched out of 
cast down, describes the fall as a violent overthrow. The third 
verse does not form part of the lamentation, but gives a brief, 
cursory vindication of it by the announcement that Israel will 
perish in war, even to a very small remnant. ¥¥" refers to their 
marching out to war, and Hes, MND is subordinated to it, as 4 
more precise definition of the manner in which they marched 
out (cf. Ewald, § 279, b). 

Vers. 4-12. The short, cursory explanation of the reason for 
the lamentation opened here, is followed in vers. 4 sqq. by the 
more elaborate proof, that Israel has deserved to be destroyed, 
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because it has done the very opposite of what God demands of His 
people. God requires that they should seek Him, and forsake 
idolatry, in order to live (vers. 4-6); but Israel, on the contrary, 
turns right into unrighteousness, without fearing the almighty 
God and His judgment (vers. 7-9). This unrighteousness God 
must punish (vers. 10-12). Ver. 4. “For thus saith Jehovah 
to the house of Israel, Seek ye me, and live. Ver. 5. And seek 
not Bethel, and come not to Gilgal, and go not over to Beersheba: 
‘for Gilgal repays it with captivity, and Bethel comes to nought. 
Ver. 6. Seek Jehovah, and live ; that He fall not upon the house 
of Joseph like fire, and it devour, and there be none to quench 
it for Bethel.” The k in ver. 4 is co-ordinate to that in ver. 
3, “ Seek me, and live,” for “Seek me, so shall ye live.” For 
this meaning of two imperatives, following directly the one 
upon the other, see Gesenius, § 130, 2, and Ewald, § 347, 6. 
mn, not merely to remain alive, not to perish, but to obtain 
possession of true life. God can only be sought, however, in 
His revelation, or in the manner in which He wishes to be 
sought and worshipped. This explains the antithesis, “Seek 
not Bethel,” etc. In addition to Bethel and Gilgal (see at ch. 
iv. 4), Beersheba, which was in the southern part of Judah, 
is also mentioned here, being the place where Abraham had 
called upon the Lord (Gen. xxi. 33), and where the Lord had 
appeared to Isaac and Jacob (Gen. xxvi. 24 and xlvi. 1; see 
also at Gen. xxi. 31). These sacred reminiscences from the 
olden time had caused Beersheba to be made into a place of 
idolatrous worship, to which the Israelites went on pilgrimage 
beyond the border of their own kingdom (13¥). But visiting 
these idolatrous places of worship did no good, for the places 
themselves would be given up to destruction. Gilgal would 
wander into captivity (an expression used here on account of 
the similarity in the ring of pada and mb m3), Bethel would 
‘become ’dven, that is to say, not “an idol” here, but “ nothing- 
ness,” though there is an allusion to the change of Beth-el 
(God’s house) into Beth-dven (an idol-house; see at Hos. iv. 15). 
The Judzan Beersheba is passed over in the threat, because 
the primary intention of Amos is simply to predict ‘the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of the ten tribes. After this warning the 
prophet repeats the exhortation to seek Jehovah, and adds this 
threatening, “that Jehovah come not like fire upon the house 
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of Joseph” (ésdlach, generally construed with ‘al or ’el, cf. 
Judg. xiv. 19, xv. 14, 1 Sam. x. 6; here with an accusative, to 
fall upon a person), “and it (the fire) devour, without there 
being any to extinguish it for Bethel.” Bethel, as the chief 
place of worship in Israel, is mentioned here for the kingdom 
itself, which is called the “ house of Joseph,” from Joseph the 
father of Ephraim, the most powerful tribe in that kingdom. 
To add force to this warning, Amos (vers. 7-9) exhibits the 
moral corruption of the Israelites, in contrast with the omnipo- 
tence of Jehovah as it manifests itself in terrible judgments. 
Ver. 7. “They that change right into wormwood, and bring 
righteousness down to the earth. Ver. 8. He that maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
morning, and darkeneth day to night: that calleth to the waters 
of the sea, and poureth them over the surface of the earth; 
Jehovah is His name. Ver. 9. Who causeth desolation to flash 
upon the strong, and desolation cometh upon the fortress.” The 
sentences in vers. 7 and 8 are written without any connecting 
link. The participle in ver. 7 cannot be taken as an address, 
for it is carried on in the third person (hinnichz), not in the 
second. And hahdph‘*khim (who turn) cannot be in apposition 
to Beth-el, since the latter refers not to the inhabitants, but to 
the houses. As Amos is generally fond of a participial con- 
struction (cf. ch. ii. 7, iv. 13), so in a spirited address he likes 
to utter the thoughts one after another without any logical 
link of connection. As a matter of fact, hahoph*khim is con- 
nected with béth-yoséph (the house of Joseph), “Seek the Lord, 
ye of the house of Joseph, who turn right into wrong ;” but 
instead of this connection, he proceeds with a simple description, 
“ They are turning,” etc. La‘dnéh, wormwood, a bitter plant, 
is a figurative term denoting bitter wrong (cf. ch. vi. 12), the 
actions of men being regarded, according to Deut. xxix. 17, as 
the fruits of their state of mind. Laying righteousness on the 
ground (hinnidch from nadch) answers to our “trampling 
under feet.” Hitzig has correctly explained the train of 
thought in vers. 7 and 8: “They do this, whereas Jehovah 
is the Almighty, and can bring destruction suddenly upon 
them.” To show this antithesis, the article which takes the 
place of the relative is omitted from the participles ‘oséh and 
hophekh. The description of the divine omnipotence com- 
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mences with the creation of the brightly shining stars; then 
follow manifestations of this omnipotence, which are repeated 
in the government of the world. Kimda, lit. the crowd, is the 
group of seven stars, the constellation of the Pleiades. K‘sil, 
the gate, according to the ancient versions the giant, is the con- 
stellation of Orion. The two are mentioned together in Job 
ix. 9 and xxxviii. 31 (see Delitzsch on the latter), And He 
also turns the darkest night into morning, and darkens the 
day into night again. These words refer to the regular inter- 
change of day and night ; for tsalmdveth, the shadow of death, 
ie. thick darkness, never denotes the regularly recurring 
gloominess of night, but the appalling gloom of night (Job 
xxiv. 17), more especially of the night of death (Job iii. 5, x. 21, 
22, xxxviii. 17; Ps. xliv. 20), the unlighted depth of the heart 
of the earth (Job xxviii. 3), the darkness of the prison (Ps. 
cvii. 10, 14), also of wickedness (Job xii. 22, xxxiv. 22), of suf- 
ferings (Job xvi. 16; Jer. xiii. 16; Ps. xxiii. 4), and of spiritual 
misery (Isa. ix. 1). Consequently the words point to the 
judicial rule of the Almighty in the world. As the Almighty 
turns the darkness of death into light, and the deepest misery 
into prosperity and health,’ so He darkens the bright day of 
prosperity into the dark night of adversity, and calls to the 
waters of the sea to pour themselves over the earth like the 
flood, and to destroy the ungodly. The idea that by the waters 
of the sea, which pour themselves out at the call of God over 
the surface of the earth, we are to understand the moisture 
which rises from the sea and then falls upon the earth as rain, no 
more answers to the words themselves, than the idea expressed 
by Hitzig, that they refer to the water of the rivers and brooks, 
which flow out of the sea as well as into it (Eccles. i. 7). The 
words suggest the thought of terrible inundations of the earth 
by the swelling of the sea, and the allusion to the judgment of 
the flood can hardly be overlooked. This judicial act of the 
Almighty, no strong man and no fortress can defy. With the 
swiftness of lightning He causes desolation to smite the strong 
man. Bélag, lit. micare, used in the Arabic to denote the 


1 Theodoret has given a correct explanation, though he does not quite 
exhaust the force of the words: ‘‘It is easy for Him to turn even the greatest 
dangers into happiness; for by the shadow of death he means great dangers. 
And it is also easy to bring calamity upon those who are in prosperity.” 
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lighting up of the rays of the dawn, hiphil to canse to light up, 
is applied here to motion with the swiftness of lightning; it is 
also employed in a purely metaphorical sense for the lighting 
up of the countenance (Ps. xxxix. 14; Job ix. 27, x. 20). In 
ver. 95 the address is continued in a descriptive form ; ¥i3 has 
not a causative meaning. The two clauses of this verse point to 
the fate which awaits the Israelites who trust in their strength 
and their fortifications (ch. vi. 13). And yet they persist in 
unrighteousness. 

Ver. 10. “ They hate the monitor in the gate, and abhor him 
that speaketh uprightly. Ver. 11. Therefore, because ye tread 
upon the poor, and take the distribution of corn from him, ye 
have built houses of square stones, and will not dwell therein; 
planted pleasant vineyards, and will not drink their wine. Ver. 12. 
For I know how many are your transgressions, and how great 
your sins ; oppressing the righteous, taking atonement money; and 
ye bow down the poor in the gate.” However natural it may 
seem to take M219 and o°oA 735 in ver. 10 as referring to pro- 
phets, who charge the ungodly with their acts of unrighteous- 
ness, as Jerome does, this explanation is precluded not only by 
bassha‘ar (in the gate), since the gate was not the meeting-place 
of the people where the prophets were accustomed to stand, but 
the place where courts of judgment were held, and all the public 
affairs of the community discussed (see at Deut. xxi. 19) ; but 
also by the first half of ver. 11, which presupposes judicial pro- 
ceedings. Mokhidch is not merely the judge who puts down 
unjust accusers, but any one who lifts up his voice in a court of 
justice against acts of injustice (as in Isa. xxix. 21), D’A 73%, 
he who says what is blameless, ¢.e. what is right and true: this 
is to be taken generally, and not to be restricted to the accused 
who seeks to defend his innocence. 39M is a stronger expres 
sion than 8%. The punishment for this unjust oppression of 
the poor will be the withdrawal of their possessions. The é7. 
rey. boshés is a dialectically different form for DDi3, from 033, 
to trample down (Rashi, Kimchi), analogous to the interchange 
of iY and f"D, a coat of mail, although as a rule w passes 

_ into D, and not D into w For the derivation from wi3, accord- 
ing to which Dv43 would stand for wvs2 (Hitzig and Tuch on 
Gen. p. 85), is opposed both to the construction with )y, and 
also to the circumstance that Yi3 means to delay (Ex. xxxii. 1; 
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Judg. v. 28); and the derivation suggested by Hitzig from an 
Arabic verb, signifying to carry one’s self haughtily towards 
others, is a mere loophole. Taking a gift of corn from the poor 
refers to unjust extortion on the part of the judge, who will 
only do justice to a poor man when he is paid for it. The- 
main clause, which was introduced with Jdkhén, is continued 
with Mt] "M3: “thus have ye built houses of square stones, and 
shall not dwell therein ;” for “ye shall not dwell in the houses 
of square stones which ye have built.” The threat is taken 
from Deut. xxviii. 30, 39, and sets before them the plundering 
of the land and the banishment of the people. Houses built 
of square stones are splendid buildings (see Isa. ix. 9). The 
yeason for this threat is given in ver. 12, where reference is 
made to the multitude and magnitude of the sins, of which 
injustice in the administration of justice is again held up as the 
chief sin. The participles "M¥ and ‘p> are attached to the 
suffixes of DI YWB and O2'‘NNYN: your sins, who oppress the 
righteous, attack him, and take atonement money, contrary to 
the express command of the law in Num. xxxv. 31, to take no 
kopher for the soul of a murderer. The judges allowed the 
rich murderer to purchase exemption from capital punishment 
by the payment of atonement money, whilst they bowed down 
the right of the poor. Observe the transition from the parti- 
ciple to the third person fem., by which the prophet turns away 
with disgust from these ungodly judges. Bowing down the 
poor is a concise expression for bowing down the right of the 
poor: compare ch. ii. 7 and the warnings against this sin (Ex. 
xxiii. 6; Deut. xvi. 19). 

Vers. 13-17. With the new turn that all talking is useless, 
Amos repeats the admonition to seek good and hate evil, if 
they would live and obtain favour with God (vers. 13-15) ; 
and then appends the threat that deep mourning will arise on 
every hand, since God is drawing near to judgment. Ver. 13. 
“ Therefore, whoever has prudence at this time is silent, for it ts 
an evil time.” As lékhén (therefore) always introduces the 
threatening of divine punishment after the exposure of the sins 
(cf. vers. 11, 16, ch. vi. 7, iv. 12, iii. 11), we might be disposed 
to connect ver. 13 with the preceding verse; but the contents 
of the verse require that it should be taken in connection with 
what follows, so that /ékhén simply denotes the close connection 
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of the two turns of speech, 7.e. indicates that the new command 
in vers. 14, 15 is a consequence of the previous warnings. 
Hammaskil, the prudent man, he who acts wisely, is silent. 
N77 NY3, at a time such as this is, because it is an evil time, not 
however “a dangerous time to speak, on account of the malig- 
nity of those in power,” but a time of moral corruption, in 
which all speaking and warning are of no avail. It is opposed 
to the context to refer x’nn nya to the future, i.e. to the time 
when God will come to punish, in which case the silence would 
be equivalent to not murmuring against God (Rashi and others). 
At the same time, love to his people, and zeal for their deliver- 
ance, impel the prophet to repeat his call to them to return. 
Ver. 14. “ Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; ands 
Jehovah the God of hosts may be with you, as ye say. Ver. 15. 
Hate evil, and love good, and set up justice in the gate; perhaps 
Jehovah the God of hosts will show favour to the remnant of 
Joseph.” The command to seek and love good is practically 
the same as that to seek the Lord in vers. 4, 6; and therefore 
the promise is the same, “that ye may live.” But it is only in 
fellowship with God that man has life. This truth the Israel- 
ites laid hold of in a perfectly outward sense,’ fancying that 
they stood in fellowship with God by virtue of their outward 
connection with the covenant nation as sons of Israel or Abra- 
ham (cf. John viii. 39), and that the threatened judgment 
could not reach them, but that God would deliver them in 
every time of oppression by the heathen (cf. Mic. iii. 11; Jer. 
vii. 10). Amos meets this delusion with the. remark, “that 
Jehovah may be so with you as ye say.” {3 neither means “in 
case ye do so” (Rashi, Baur), nor “in like manner as, i. if 
ye strive after good” (Hitzig). Neither of these meanings 
can be established, and here they are untenable, for the simple 
reason that {3 unmistakeably corresponds with the following 
Wwe2. It means nothing more than “so as ye say.” The 
thought is the following: “Seek good, and not evil : then will 
Jehovah the God of the heavenly hosts be with you as a helper 
in distress, so as ye say.” This implied that in their present 
condition, so long as they sought good, they ought not to com- 
fort themselves with the certainty of Jehovah’s help. Seeking 
good is explained in ver. 15 as loving good, and this is still 
further defined as setting up justice in the gate, i.e. maintaining 
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a righteous administration of justice at the place of judgment; 
and to this the hope, so humiliating to carnal security, is at- 
tached: perhaps God will then show favour to the remnant of 
the people. The emphasis in these words is laid as much upon 
perhaps as upon the remnant of Joseph. The expression 
“ perhaps He will show favour” indicates that the measure of 
Israel’s sins was full, and no deliverance could be hoped for 
if God were to proceed to act according to His righteous- 
ness. The “remnant of Joseph” does not refer to “the exist- 
ing condition of the ten tribes” (Ros., Hitzig). For although 
Hazael and Benhadad had conquered the whole of the land of 
Gilead in the times of Jehu and Jehoahaz, and had annihilated 
the Israelitish army with the exception of a very small remnant 
(2 Kings x. 32, 33, xiii. 3, 7), Joash and Jeroboam m1. had 
recovered from the Syrians all the conquered territory, and 
restored the kingdom to its original bounds (2 Kings xiii. 23 
8qq-, xiv. 26-28). Consequently Amos could not possibly de- 
scribe the state of the kingdom of the ten tribes in the time of 
Jeroboam 1. as “the remnant of Joseph.” As the Syrians 
had not attempted any deportation, the nation of the ten tribes 
during the reign of Jeroboam was still, or was once more, all 
Israel. If, therefore, Amos merely holds out the possibility of 
the favouring of the remnant of Joseph, he thereby gives dis- 
tinctly to understand, that in the approaching judgment Israel 
will perish with the exception of a remnant, which may possibly 
be preserved after the great chastisement (cf. ver. 3), just as 
Joel (iii. 5) and Isaiah (vi. 13, x. 21-23) promise only the sal- 
vation of a remnant to the kingdom of Judah. 

This judgment is announced in vers. 16, 17. Ver. 16. 
“ Therefore thus saith Jehovah the God of hosts, the Lord: In 
all roads lamentation! and in all streets will men say, Alas ! 
alas! and they call the husbandman to mourning, and lamenta- 
tion to those skilled in lamenting. Ver. 17. And in all vine- 
yards lamentation, because I go through the midst of thee, saith 
Jehovah.” Lakhén (therefore) is not connected with the ad- 
monitions in vers. 14, 15, nor can it point back to the reproaches 
in vers. 7, 10-12, since they are too far off: it rather links on 
to the substance of ver. 13, which involves the thought that all 
admonition to return is fruitless, and the ungodly still persist 
in their unrighteousness,—a thought which also forms the back- 
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ground of vers. 14,15. The meaning of vers. 16, 17 is, that 
mourning and lamentation for the dead will fill both city and 
land. On every hand will there be dead to weep for, because 
Jehovah will go judging through the land. The roads and 
streets are not merely those of the capital, although these are 
primarily to be thought of, but those of all the towns in the 
kingdom. Mispéd is the death-wail. This is evident from the 
parallel ’dmar ho ho, saying, Alas, alas! t.e. striking up the 
death-wail (cf. Jer. xxii. 18). And this death-wail will not be 
heard in all the streets of the towns only, but the husbandman 
will also be called from the field to mourn, i.e. to weep for 
‘one who has died in his house. The verb %P, they call, 
belongs to be 38DD, they call lamentation to those skilled in 
mourning: for they call out the word mispéd to the professional 
mourners; in other words, they send for them to strike up 
their wailing for the dead. ‘72 ‘y7' (those skilled in mourning) 
are the public wailing women, who were hired when a death 
occurred to sing mourning songs (compare Jer. ix. 16, Matt. 
ix. 23, and my Bibl. Archdologie, ii. p. 105). Even in all the 
vineyards, the places where rejoicing is generally looked for 
(ver. 11; Isa. xvi. 10), the death-wail will be heard. Ver. 175 
mentions the event which occasions the lamentation everywhere. 
*3, for (not “if”) I go through the midst of thee. These words 
are easily explained from Ex. xii. 12, from which Amos has 
taken them. Jehovah there says to Moses, “I pass through 
the land of Egypt, and smite all the first-born.” And just as 
the Lord once passed through Egypt, so will He now pass 
_ judicially through Israel, and slay the ungodly. For Israel is 
no longer the nation of the covenant, which He passes over 
and spares (ch. vii. 8, viii. 2), but has become an Egypt, which 
He will pass through as a judge to punish it. This threat is 
carried out still further in the next two sections, commencing 
with Adi. a 

Vers. 18-27. The first turn.—Ver. 18. “ Woe to those who 
desire the day of Jehovah! What good is the day of Jehovah 
to you? It is darkness, and not light. Ver. 19. As if a man 
Sleeth before the lion, and the bear meets him; and he comes into 
the house, and rests his hand upon the wall, and the snake bites 
him. Ver. 20. Alas! is not the day of Jehovah darkness, and 
not light ; and gloom, and no brightness in it?” As the Israelites 
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rested their hope of deliverance from every kind of hostile 
oppression upon their outward connection with the covenant 
nation (ver. 14); many wished the day to come, on which 
Jehovah would judge all the heathen, and redeem Israel out of 
all distress, and exalt it to might and dominion above all 
nations, and bless it with honour and glory, applying the 
_ prophecy of Joel in ch. iii. without the least reserve to Israel 
as the nation of Jehovah, and without considering that, accord- 
ing to Joel ii. 32, those only would be saved on the day of 
Jehovah who called upon the name of the Lord, and were 
called by the Lord, i.e. were acknowledged by the Lord as His 
own. These infatuated hopes, which confirmed the nation in 
the security of its life of sin, are met by Amos with an excla- 
mation of woe upon those who long for the day of Jehovah to 
come, and with the declaration explanatory of the woe, that 
that day is darkness and not light, and will bring them nothing 
but harm and destruction, and not prosperity and salvation. 
He explains this in ver. 19 by a figure taken from life. To 
those who wish the day of Jehovah to come, the same thing 
will happen as ta a man who, when fleeing from a lion, meets 
a bear, etc. The meaning is perfectly clear: whoever would 
escape one danger, falls into a second; and whoever escapes 
this, falls into a third, and perishes therein. The serpent’s bite 
in the hand is fatal. “In that day every place is full of danger 
and death ; neither in-doors nor out-of-doors is any one safe : 
for out-of-doors lions and bears prowl about, and in-doors 
snakes lie hidden, even in the holes of the walls” (C. a. Lap.). 
After this figurative indication of the sufferings and calamities 
which the day of the Lord will bring, Amos once more repeats 
in ver. 20, in a still more emphatic manner (2, nonne = 
- assuredly), that it will be no day of salvation, sc. to those who 
seek evil and not good, and trample justice and righteousness 
under foot (vers. 14, 15). 

This threatening judgment will not be averted by the 
Israelites, even by their feasts and sacrifices (vers. 21, 22). 
The Lord has no pleasure in the feasts which they celebrate. 
Their outward, heartless worship, does not make them into the 
people of God, who can count upon His grace. Ver. 21. “ J 
‘hate, I despise your feasts, and do not like to smell your holy 
days. Ver. 22. For if ye offer me burnt-offerings, and your 
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meat-offerings, I have no pleasure therein; and the thank- 
offering of your fatted calves I do not regard. Ver. 23. Put 
away from me the noise of thy songs; and I do not like to hear 
the playing of thy harps. Ver. 24. And let judgment roll like 
water, and righteousness like an inexhaustible stream.” By the 
rejection of the opus operatum of the feasts and_ sacrifices, the 
roots are cut away from the false reliance of the Israelites upon 
their connection with the people of God. The combination of 
the words ‘MDX ‘NY expresses in the strongest terms the 
dislike of God to the feasts of those who were at enmity with 
Him. Chaggim are the great annual feasts; “dtsdroth, the 
meetings for worship at those feasts, inasmuch as a holy meet- 
ing took place at the ‘dtsereth of the feast of Passover and feast 
of Tabernacles (see at Lev. xxiii. 36). Ridch, to smell, is an 
expression of satisfaction, with an allusion to the Mim? 1, which 
ascended to God from the burning sacrifice (see Lev. xxvi. 
31). Ki, in ver. 22, is explanatory : “ for,” not “ yea.” The 
observance of the feast culminated in the sacrifices. God did 
not like the feasts, because He had no pleasure in the sacrifices. 
In ver. 23a the two kinds of sacrifice, ‘oléh and minchdh, are 
divided between the protasis and apodosis, which gives rise to a 
certain incongruity. The sentences, if written fully, would read 
thus: When ye offer me burnt-offerings and meat-offerings, 
I have no pleasure in your burnt-offerings and meat-offerings. 
To these two kinds the shelem, the health-offering or peace- 
offering, is added as a third class in ver. 22). O°", fattened 
things, generally mentioned along with bdgdr as one particular 
species, for fattened calves (see Isa. i.11). In 1D (ver. 23) 
Israel is addressed as a whole. 1 fit, the noise of thy songs, 
answers to the strong expression "07, The singing of their 
psalms is nothing more to God than a wearisome noise, which 
is to be brought to anend. Singing and playing upon harps 
formed part of the temple worship (vid. 1 Chron. xvi. 40, xxiii. 
5, and xxv.). Isaiah (Isa. i. 11 sqq.) also refuses the heartless 
sacrifice and worship.of the people, who have fallen away from 
God in their hearts. It is very clear from the sentence which 
Amos pronounces here, that the worship at Bethel was an imi- 
tation of the temple service at Jerusalem. If, therefore, with 
ch. vi. 1 in view, where the careless upon Mount Zion and 
in Samaria are addressed, we are warranted in assuming that 
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here also the prophet has the worship in Judah in his mind as 
well ; the words apply primarily and chiefly to the worship of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, and therefore even in that case they 
prove that, with regard to ritual, it was based upon the model 
of the temple service at Jerusalem. Because the Lord has no 
pleasure in this hypocritical worship, the judgment shall pour 
like a flood over the land. The meaning of ver. 24 is not, “ Let 
justice and righteousness take the place of your sacrifices.” 
Mishpdat is not the justice to be practised by men; for “although 
Jehovah might promise that He would create righteousness in 
the nation, so that it would fill the land as it were like a flood 
(Isa. xi. 9), He only demands righteousness generally, and not 
actually in floods” (Hitzig). Still less can mishpdt ats*ddgah 
be understood as relating to the righteousness of the gospel 
which Christ has revealed. This thought is a very far-fetched 
one here, and is only founded upon the rendering given to 93", 
et revelabitur (Targ., Jerome, = °3"), whereas 73° comes from 
63, to roll, to roll along. The verse is to be explained according 
to Isa. x. 22, and threatens the flooding of the land with judg- 
ment and the punitive righteousness of God (Theod. Mops., 
Theodoret, Cyr., Kimchi, and others). 

Their heartless worship would not arrest the flood of divine 
judgments, since Israel had from time immemorial been ad- 
dicted to idolatry. Ver. 25. “ Have ye offered me sacrifices and 
gifts in the desert forty years, O house of Israel? Ver. 26. 
But have ye borne the booth of your king and the pedestal of your 
images, the star of your gods, which ye made for yourselves? 
Ver. 27. Then I will carry you beyond Damascus, saith Jehovah ; 
God of hosts is His name.” The connection between these 
verses and what precedes is explained by Hengstenberg thus: 
“ All this (the acts of worship enumerated in vers. 21-23) can 
no more be called a true worship, than the open idolatry in the 
wilderness. Therefore (ver. 17) as in that instance the out- 
wardly idolatrous people did not tread the holy land, so now 
will the inwardly idolatrous people be driven out of the holy 
land” (Dissertations on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 157 transl.). 
But if this were the train of thought, the prophet would not 
have omitted all.reference to the punishment of the idolatrous 
people in the wilderness. And as there is no such allusion 
here, it is more natural to take vers. 25 and 26, as Calvin does, 
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and regard the reference to the idolatry of the people, which 
was practised even in the wilderness, as assigning a further 
reason for their exposure to punishment.’ The question, “ Have 
ye offered me sacrifices?” is equivalent to a denial, and the 
words apply to the nation as a whole, or the great mass of the 
people, individual exceptions being passed by. The forty years 
are used as a round number, to denote the time during which 
the people were sentenced to die in the wilderness after the 
rebellion at Kadesh, just as in Num. xiv. 33, 34, and Josh. v. 6, 
where this time, which actually amounted to only thirty-eight 
years, is given, as it is here, as forty years. And “ the prophet 
could speak all the more naturally of forty years, since the 
germ of apostasy already existed in the great mass of the 
people, even when they still continued outwardly to maintain 
their fidelity to the God of Israel” (Hengstenberg). During 
that time even the circumcision of the children born in the 
thirty-eight years was suspended (see at Josh. v. 5-7), and the 
sacrificial worship prescribed by the law fell more and more 
into disuse, so that the generation that was sentenced to die out 
offered no more sactifices. Z*bhdchim (slain-offerings) and min- 
chah (meat-offerings), i.e. bleeding and bloodless sacrifices, are 
mentioned here as the two principal kinds, to denote sacrifices 
of all kinds. Wecannot infer from this that the daily sacrificial 
worship was entirely suspended: in Num. xvii. 11, indeed, the 
altar-fire is actually mentioned, and the daily sacrifice assumed 
to be still in existence; at the same time, the event there 
referred to belonged to the time immediately succeeding the 
passing of the sentence upon the people. Amos mentions the 
omission of the sacrifices, however, not as an evidence that the 
blessings which the Lord had conferred upon the people were 
not to be attributed to the sacrifices they had offered to Him, 


1 “In this place,” says Calvin, ‘ the prophet proves more clearly, that 
he is not merely reproving hypocrisy among the Israelites, or the fact that 
they only obtruded their external pomps upon the notice of God, without 
any true piety of heart, but he also condemns their departure from the 
precepts of the law. And he shows that this was not a new disease among 
the Israelitish people, since their fathers had mixed up such leaven as this 
with the worship of God from the very beginning, and had thereby cor- 
rupted that worship. He therefore shows that the Israelites had always 
been addicted to superstitions, and could not be kept in any way whatevet 
to the true and innate worship of God.” 
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as Ephraem Syrus supposes, nor to support the assertion that 
God does not need or wish for their worship, for which Hitzig 
appeals to Jer. vii. 22; but as a proof that from time imme- 
morial Israel has acted faithlessly towards its God, in adducing 
which he comprehends all the different generations of the 
people in the unity of the house of Israel, because the existing 
generation resembled the contemporaries of Moses in character 
and conduct. Ver. 26 is attached in an adversative sense : 
“To me (Jehovah) ye have offered no sacrifices, but ye have 
borne,” etc. The opposition between the Jehovah-worship 
which they suspended, and the idol-worship which they carried - 
on, is so clearly expressed in the verbs DA¥30 and OnNv2, which 
correspond to one another, that the idea is precluded at once as 
altogether untenable, that “ver. 26 refers to either the present 
or future in the form of an inference drawn from the preced- 
ing verse: therefore do ye (or shall ye) carry the hut of your 
king,” etc. Moreover, the idea of the idols being carried into 
captivity, which would be the meaning of X¥3 in that case, is 
utterly foreign to the prophetical range of thought. It is not 
those who go into captivity who carry their gods away with 
them; but the gods of a vanquished nation are carried away 
by the conquerors (Isa. xlvi. 1). To give a correct interpreta- 
tion to this difficult verse, which has been explained in various 
ways from the very earliest times, it is necessary, above all 
things, to bear in mind the parallelism of the clauses. Whereas 
in the first half of the verse the two objects are connected 
together by the copula 4 (N&}), the omission of both M8 and the 
copula 1 before 3313 indicates most obviously that DI7>N. 3313 
does not introduce a third object in addition to the two pre- 
ceding ones, but rather that the intention is to define those 
objects more precisely ; from which it follows still further, that 
ps3 maD and panby f'D do not denote two different kinds 
of idolatry, but simply two different forms of the very same 
idolatry. The two dz. Ney. sikkath and kiyyun are undoubtedly 
appellatives, notwithstanding the fact that the ancient versions 
have taken kiyyan as the proper name of a deity. This is 
required by the parallelism of the members; for nopby stands 
in the same relation to j’3 as 0335p to map. The plural n>‘nby, 
however, cannot be in apposition to the singular fra (hkiyyun, 
your images), but must be a genitive governed by it: “the 
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kiyyan of your images.” And in the same way n52bp is the 
genitive after map: “the sikkath of your king.” Sikkath has 
been taken in an, appellative sense by all the ancient translators. 
The LXX. and Symm. render it tiv cxnvjv; the Peshito, 
Jerome, and the Ar. tentorium. The Chaldee has retained 
sikkuth. The rendering adopted by Aquila, cvcxiacpos, is 
etymologically the more exact; for sikkath, from 429, to shade, 
signifies a shade or shelter, hence a covering, a booth, and 
is not to be explained either from sékhath, to be silent, from 
which Hitzig deduces the meaning “ block,” or from the Syriac 
and Chaldee word snp, a nail or stake, as Rosenmiiller and 
Ewald suppose. f*3, from 73, is related to 12, basis (Ex. xxx. 
18), and 73139, and signifies a pedestal or framework. The 
correctness of the Masoretic pointing of the word is attested 
by the kiyyan of the Chaldee, and also by po‘nby, inasmuch 
as the reading 13, which*is given in the LXX. and Syr, 
requires the singular D392¥, which is also given in the Syriac. 
D'D?¥ are images of gods, as in Num. xxxiii. 52, 2 Kings xi. 18. 
The words ‘08 3313 which follow are indeed also governed by 
nnxv); but, as the omission of NX) clearly shows, the connec- 
tion is only a loose one, so that it is rather to be regarded as 
in apposition to the preceding objects in the sense of “namely, 
the star of your god;” and there is no necessity to alter the 
pointing, as Hitzig proposes, and read 3313, “a star was your 
god,” although this rendering expresses the sense quite cor- 
rectly. DSN 3313 is equivalent to the star, which is your god, 
which ye worship as your god (for this use of the construct 
state, see Ges. § 116, 5). By the star we have to picture to 
ourselves not a star formed by human hand as a representation 
of the god, nor an image of a god with the figure of a star upon 
its head, like those found upon the Ninevite sculptures (see 
Layard). For if this had been what Amos meant, he would 
have repeated the particle M8) before 2213. The thought is 
therefore the following: the king whose booth, and the images 
whose stand they carried, were a star which they had made 
their god, i.e. a star-deity (WN refers to paix, not to 32/3). 
This star-god, which they worshipped as their king, they had 
embodied in ¢ts*lémim. The booth and the stand were the 
things used for protecting and carrying the images of the star- 
god. Sikkath was no doubt a portable shrine, in which the 
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image of the deity was kept. Such shrines (vaoi, vaioxov) were 
used by the Egyptians, according to Herodotus (ii. 63) and 
Diodorus Sic. (i. 97): they were “small chapels, generally 
gilded and ornamented with flowers and in other ways, in- 
tended to hold a small idol when processions were made, and 
to be carried or driven about with it” (Drumann, On the Rosetta 
Inscription, p. 211), The stand on which the chapel was 
placed during these processions was called racropépiov (Dru- 
mann, p. 212); the bearers were called iepapépot or tracto- 
gépou (D. p. 226). This Egyptian custom explains the prophet’s 
words: “the hut of your king, and the stand of your images,” 
as Hengstenberg has shown in his Dissertations on the Penta- 
teuch, vol. i. p. 161), and points to Egypt as the source of the 
idolatry condemned by Amos. This is also favoured by the 
fact, that the golden calf which the Israelites worshipped at 
Sinai was an imitation of the idolatry of Egypt; also by the 
testimony of the prophet Ezekiel (ch. xx. 7 sqq.), to the effect 
that the Israelites did not desist even in the wilderness from 
the abominations of their eyes, namely the idols of Egypt; and 
lastly, by the circumstance that the idea of there being any 
allusion in the words to the worship of Moloch or Saturn is 
altogether irreconcilable with the Hebrew text, and cannot be 
historically sustained,’ whereas star-worship, or at any rate the 


1 This explanation of the words is simply founded upon the rendering 
of the LXX.: xal dvereBere tiv oxnviy trod Morcx, xal ro dorpov rov Ozov 
tpav Pai@av, rods rUrous ovs érosjoure Exvroic. These translators, there- 
fore, have not only rendered no2$ erroneously as Moacx, but have arbi- 
trarily twisted the other words of the Hebrew text. For the Hebrew 
reading posbp is proved to be the original one, not only by the ros 
Baotrtus dav of Symm. and Theod., but also by the Maayép of Aquila 


an vy 
and the SOQ@NSo of the Peshito; and all the other ancient translators 
enter a protest against the displacing of the other words. The name 
“Paipav (PnPav), or Pewpav (Acts vii. 43), however, owes its origin 
simply to the false: reading of the unpointed p15 as jh, inasmuch as in 
the old Hebrew writing not only is 5 similar to 4, but } is also similar to 5; 
and in 2 Sam. xxii..12, where p'p-niwin is rendered oxores (i.e. novin) 
Sdérav, we have an example of the interchange of 5 and5. There was no 
god Rephan or Rempha; for the name never occurs apart from the LXX. 
The statement made in the Arabico-Coptic list of planets, edited by Ath. 
Kircher, that Suhhel (the Arabic name of Saturn) is the same as ‘PuQd», 
and the remark found in a Coptic ms. on the Acts of the Apostles, “‘ Rephan 
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worship of the sun, was widely spread in Egypt from the 
very earliest times. According to the more recent investiga- 
tions into the mythology of the ancient Egyptians which have 
been made by Lepsius (Transactions of the Academy of Science 
at Berlin, 1851, p. 157 sqq.), “the worship of the sun was the 
oldest kernel and most general principle of the religious belief 
_ of Egypt;” and this “was regarded even down to the very latest 
times as‘the outward culminating point of the whole system of 


deus temporis,” prove nothing more than that Coptic Christians supposed 
the Rephan or Remphan, whose name occurred in their version of the Bible 
which was founded upon the LXX., to be the star Saturn as the god of 
time; but they by no means prove that the ancient Egyptians called 
Saturn Rephan, or were acquainted with any deity of that name, since the 
occurrence of the Greek names Yasz and ean for sun and moon ares 
sufficient proof of the very recent origin of the list referred to. It is true 


that the Peshito has also rendered p*> by ela (v3), by which the 
Syrians understood Saturn, as we may see from a passage of Ephraem 
Syrus, quoted by Gesenius in his Comm. on Isaiah (ii. p. 844), where this 
father, in his Sermones adv. her. 8. 8, when ridiculing the star-worshippers, 
refers to the Kevan, who devoured his own children. But no further 
evidence can be adduced in support of the correctness of this explanation 
of w3- The corresponding use of the Arabic Kaivan for Saturn, to which 
appeal has also been made, does not occur in any of the earlier Arabic 
writings, but has simply passed into the Arabic from the Persian ; so that 
the name and its interpretation originated with the Syrian church, passing 
thence to the Persians, and eventually reaching the Arabs through them. 
Consequently the interpretation of Kevan by Saturn has no higher worth 
than that of an exegetical conjecture, which is not elevated into a truth by 
the fact that p' is mentioned in the Cod. Nazar. i. p. 54, ed. Norb., in 
connection with Nebo, Bel, and Nerig (=Nergal). With the exception of 
these passages, and the gloss of a recent Arabian grammarian cited by 
Bochart, viz. ‘* Keivan signifies Suhhel,” not a single historical trace cat 
be found of Kevan having been an ancient oriental name of Saturn; # 
that the latest supporter of this hypothesis, namely Movers (Phénizier, i 
P- 290), has endeavoured to prop up the arguments already mentioned in 
his own peculiar and uncritical manner, by recalling the Phcenician and 
Babylonian names, San-Choniath, Kyn-el-Adan, and others. Not even the 
Greco-Syrian fathers make any reference to this interpretation. Theodoret 
cannot say anything more about Moacy xal‘PePav, than that they were 
eiddnwyv dvéuare: and Theod. Mops. has this observation on ‘Panay: Qasi 
32 rev LaoQépov obra xard tiv ‘EBpaiav yaarrav. It ia still very doubtful, 
therefore, whether the Alexandrian and Syrian translators of Amos really 
supposed ‘Paddy and p\3 to signify Saturn; and this interpretation, 
whether it originated with the translators named, or was first started by 
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religion” (Lepsius, p. 193). The first group of deities of 
Upper and Lower Egypt consists of none but sun-gods (p. 188)." 
Ra, i.e. Helios, is the prototype of the kings, the highest potency 
and prototype of nearly all the gods, the king of the gods, and 
he is identified with Osiris (p. 194). But from the time of 
Menes, Osiris has been worshipped in This and Abydos; whilst 
in Memphis the bull Apis was regarded as the living copy of 
Osiris (p. 191). According to Herodotus (ii. 42), Osiris and 
Isis were the only gods worshipped by the ancient Egyptians ; 
and, according to Diodorus Sic. (i. 11), the Egyptians were 
said to have had originally only two gods, Helios and Selene, 
and to have worshipped the former in Osiris, the latter in Isis. 
The Pan of Mendes appears to have also been a peculiar form 
of Osiris (cf. Diod. Sic. i. 25, and Leps. p. 175). Herodotus 
(ii. 145) speaks of this as of primeval antiquity, and reckons it 


later commentators upon these versions, arose in all probability simply from 
a combination of the Greek legend concerning Saturn, who swallowed his 
own children, and the Moloch who was worshipped with the sacrifice of 
children, and therefore might also be said to devour children; that is 
to say, it was merely an inference drawn from the rendering of p55 
as Moacy. But we are precluded from thinking of Moloch-worship, or 
regarding p355p, “ your king,” as referring to Moloch, by the simple 
circumstance that pa7dx a21D unquestionably points to the Saban 
(sidereal) character of the worship condemned by Amos, whereas nothing 
is known of the sidereal nature of Moloch; and even if the sum is to be 
regarded as the physical basis of this deity, as Miinter, Creuzer, and others 
conjecture, it is impossible to discover the slightest trace in the Old Testa- 
ment of any such basis as this. 

The Alexandrian translation of this passage, which we have thus shown 
to rest upon a misinterpretation of the Hebrew text, has acquired a greater 
importance than it would otherwise possess, from the fact that the proto- 
martyr Stephen, in his address (Acts vii. 42, 43), has quoted the words of 
the prophet according to that version, simply because the departure of the 
Greek translation from the original text was of no consequence, so far as 
his object was concerned, viz. to prove to the Jews that they had always 
resisted the Holy Ghost, inasmuch as the Alex. rendering also contains 
the thought, that their fathers worshipped the orparig tov odpavod. 

1 It is true, that in the first divine sphere Ra occupies the second place 
according to the Memphitic doctrine, namely, after Phtha (Hephzxstos), 
and according to the Theban doctrine, Amen ("Awov). Mentu and Atmu 
stand at the head (Leps. p. 186); but the two deities, Mentu, i.e. the 
rising sun, and Amu, i.e. the setting sun, are simply a splitting up of Ra ; 
and both Hephezstos and Amon (Amon-Ra) were placed at the head of tke 
gods at a later period (Leps. pp. 187, 189). 
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among the eight so-called first gods; and Diodorus Sic. (i. 18) 
describes it as Siadepovtas bro tav AiyuTrriov tiysapevov. It 
was no doubt to these Egyptian sun-gods that the star-god 
which the Israelites carried about with them in the wilderness 
belonged. This is all that can at present be determined con- 
cerning it. There is not sufficient evidence to support Heng- 
stenberg’s opinion, that the Egyptian Pan as the sun-god was 
the king worshipped by them. It is also impossible to establish 
the identity of the king mentioned by Amos with the OY? in 
Lev. xvii. 7, since these Oy, even if they are connected with 
the goat-worship of Mendes, are not exhausted by this goat- 
deity. 

The prophet therefore affirms that, during the forty years’ 
journey through the wilderness, Israel did not offer sacrifices 
to its true King Jehovah, but carried about with it a star made 
into a god as the king of heaven. If, then, as has already been 
observed, we understand this assertion as referring to the great 
mass of the people, like the similar passage in Isa. xliii. 23, it 
agrees with the intimations in the Pentateuch as to the attitude 
of Israel. For, beside the several grosser outbreaks of rebel- 
lion against the Lord, which are the only ones recorded at all 
circumstantially there, and which show clearly enough that it 
was not devoted to its God with all its heart, we also find traces 
of open idolatry. Among these are the command in Lev. xvii, 
that every one who slaughtered a sacrificial animal was to 
bring it to the tabernacle, when taken in connection with the 
reason assigned, namely, that they were not to offer their 
sacrifices any more to the S“trim, after which they went 4 
whoring (ver. 7), and the warning in Deut. iv. 19, against 
worshipping the sun, moon, and stars, even all the host of 
heaven, from which we may infer that Moses had a reason for 
this, founded upon existing circumstances. After this further 
proof of the apostasy of Israel from its God, the judgment 
already indicated in ver. 24 is still further defined in ver. 27 
as the banishment of the people far beyond the borders of the 
land given to it by the Lord, where higléh evidently points 
back to yiggal in ver. 24. ? AKAD, lit. “from afar with regard 
to,” ie. so that when looked at from Damascus, the place 
showed itself afar off, ¢.e. according to one mode of viewing it, 
“ far beyond Damascus.” 
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Ch. vi. The prophet utters the second woe over the care- 
less heads of the nation, who were content with the existing 
state of things, who believed in no divine judgment, and who 
revelled in their riches (vers. 1-6). To these he announces 
destruction and the general overthrow of the kingdom (vers. 
7-11), because they act perversely, and trust in their own 
power (vers. 12-14). Ver. 1. “ Woe to the secure upon Zion, 
and to the careless upon the mountain of Samaria, to the chief men 
of the first of the nations, to whom the house of Israel comes ! 
Ver. 2. Go over to Calneh, and see; and proceed thence to 
Hamath, the great one: and go down to Gath of the Philistines : 
are they indeed better than these kingdoms? or is their territory 
greater than your territory? Ver. 3. Ye who keep the day of 
calamity far off, and bring the seat of violence near.” This woe 
applies to the great men in Zion and Samaria, that is to say, 
to the chiefs of the whole of the covenant nation, because they 
were all sunk in the same godless security; though special 
allusion is made to the corrupt leaders of the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, whose debauchery is still further depicted in what 
follows, These great men are designated in the words ‘2P3 
pvia Nw, as the heads of the chosen people, who are known 
by name. As /37 nvixy is taken from Num. xxiv. 20, so ‘2p is 
taken from Num. i. 17, where the heads of the tribes who were 
chosen as princes of the congregation to preside over the num- 
bering of the people are described as men Ninwa 33) WwW, who 
were defined with names, i.e. distinguished by names, that is to 
say, well-known men; and it is used here in the same sense. 
Observe, however, with reference to D437 M'WN), that in Num. 
xxiv. 20 we have not D%37, but simply Ova Mw, ~ Amalek is 
so called there, as being the first heathen nation which rose up 
in hostility to Israel. On the other hand, o110 ‘9 is the firstling 
of the nations, i.e. the first or most exalted of all nations. 
Israel is so called, because Jehovah had chosen it out of all 
the nations of the earth to be the people of His possession 
(Ex. xix. 5; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 23). In order to define with still 
greater precision the position of these princes in the congrega- 
tion, Amos adds, “to whom the house of Israel cometh,” namely, 
to have its affairs regulated by them as its rulers. These 
epithets were intended to remind the princes of the people of 
both kingdoms, “that they were the descendants of those tribe- 
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princes who had once been honoured to conduct the affairs of 
the chosen family, along with Moses and Aaron, and whose 
light shone forth from that better age as brilliant examples of 
what a truly theocratical character was” (Hengstenberg, Dis- 
sertations, i. p. 148). To give still greater prominence to the 
exalted calling of these princes, Amos shows in ver. 2 that 
Israel can justly be called the firstling of the nations, since it 
is not inferior either in prosperity or greatness to any of the 
powerful and prosperous heathen states. Amos names three 
great and flourishing capitals, because he is speaking to the 
great men of the capitals of the two kingdoms of Israel, and 
the condition of the whole kingdom is reflected in the circum- 
stances of the capital. Calneh (= Calno, Isa. x. 9) is the later 
Ctesiphon in the land of Shinar, or Babylonia, situated upon 
_the Tigris opposite to Seleucia (see at Gen. x. 10) ; hence the 
expression 13Y, because men were obliged to cross over the 
river (Euphrates) in order to get there. Hamath : the capital 
of the Syrian kingdom of that name, situated upon the Orontes 
(see at Gen. x. 18 and Num. xxxiv.8.) There was not another 
Hamath, as Hitzig supposes. ‘The circumstance that Amos 
mentions Calneh first, whereas it was much farther to the east, 
so that Hamath was nearer to Palestine than Calneh was, may 
be explained very simply, from the fact that the enumeration 
commences with the most distant place and passes from the 
north-east to the south-west, which was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Israel. Gath: one of the five capitals of 
Philistia, and in David’s time the capital of all Philistia (see at 
Josh. xiii. 3, 2 Sam. viii.1). The view still defended by Baur— 
namely, that Amos mentions here three cities that had either lost 
their former grandeur, or had fallen altogether, for the purpose 
of showing the self-secure princes of Israel that the same fate 
awaited Zion and Samaria—is groundless and erroneous; for 
although Calneh is spoken of in Isa. x. 9 as a city that had 
been conquered by the Assyrians, it cannot be proved that this 
was the case as early as the time of Amos, but is a simple in- 
ference drawn from a false interpretation of the verse before 
us. Nor did Jeroboam 11. conquer the city of Hamath on the 
Orontes, and incorporate its territory with his own kingdom 
(see at 2 Kings xiv. 25). And although the Philistian city 
Gath was conquered by Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), we cannot 
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infer from 2 Chron. xxvi. 6, or from the fact of Gath not being 
mentioned in Amos i. 6-8, that this occurred before the time 
of Amos (see at ch. i. 8). On the other hand, the fact that it 
is placed by the side of Hamath in the passage before us, is 
rather a proof that the conquest did not take place till after- 
wards. Ver. 2d states what the princes of Israel are to see in 
the cities mentioned,—namely, that they are not better off (D'2iD 
denoting outward success or earthly prosperity) than these two 
kingdoms, ¢.e. the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and that their 
territories are not larger than theirs. It is very evident that 
this does not apply to cities that have been destroyed. The 
double question 7... O8 requires a negative answer. Ver. 3 
assigns the reason for the woe pronounced upon the sinful 
security of the princes of Israel, by depicting the godless con- 
duct of these princes; and this is appended in the manner 
peculiar to Amos, viz. in participles. These princes fancy that 
the evil day, i.e. the day of misfortune or of judgment and 
punishment, is far away (O20, piel of 772 = 12, to be far off, 
signifies in this instance not to put far away, but to regard 
as far off); and they go so far as to prepare a seat or throne 
close by for wickedness and violence, which must be followed 
by judgment. nav 3, to move the sitting (shebheth from 
yashabh) of violence near, or better still, taking shebheth in 
the sense of enthroning, as Ewald does, to move the throne of 
violence nearer, .e. to cause violence to erect its throne nearer 
and nearer among them. 

This forgetfulness of God shows itself more especially in 
the reckless licentiousness and debauchery of these men. Ver. 
4. “ They who lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves 
upon their couches, and eat lambs from the flock, and calves 
out of the fattening stall. Ver. 5. Who prattle to the tune of the 
harp ; like David, they invent string instruments. Ver. 6. Who 
drink wine out of sacrificial bowls, and anoint themselves with 
the best oils, and do not afflict themselves for the hurt of Joseph.” 
They lie stretched, as it were poured out (0°MD), upon beds 
inlaid with ivory, to feast and fill their belly with the flesh of 
the best lambs and fattened calves, to the playing of harps and 
singing, in which they take such pleasure, that they invent new 
kinds of playing and singing. The. dz. Ney. parat, to strew 
around (cf. peret in Lev. xix. 10), in Arabic to throw many 
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useless words about, to gossip, describes the singing at the 
banquets as frivolous nonsense. Ww *DD, articles or instruments 
of singing, are not musical instruments generally, but, as we 
may see from 2 Chron. xxxiv. 12, compared with 2 Chron. 
xxix. 26, 27, and 1 Chron. xxiii. 5, the stringed instruments that 
were either invented by David (e.g. the nebel), or arranged by 
him for the sacred song of the temple, together with the pecu- 
liar mode of playing them; in other words, “ the playing upon 
stringed instruments introduced by David.” Consequently the 
meaning of ver. 5 is the following: As David invented stringed 
instruments in honour of his God in heaven, so do these princes 
invent playing and singing for their god, the belly. The 
meaning to invent or devise, which Baur will not allow to 224, 
is established beyond all doubt by Ex. xxxi. 4. They drink 
thereby out of sacrificial bowls of wine, i.e. drink wine out of 
sacrificial bowls. NY with 3, as in Gen. xliv. 5. Méizrdg, in 
the plural mizrdgim and mizréqoth, from zdraq, to sprinkle, 
was the name given both to the vessels used for the sprinkling 
of the blood, and also to the bowls made use of for pouring 
the libation of wine upon the table of shew-bread (2 Chron. 
iv. 8). This word is applied by Amos to the bowls out of 
which the gluttons drank their wine; with special reference to 
the offering of silver sacrificial bowls made by the tribe-princes 
at the consecration of the altar (Num. vii.), to show that 
whereas the tribe-princes of Israel in the time of Moses mani- 
fested their zeal for the service of Jehovah by presenting sacri- 
ficial bowls of silver, the princes of his own time showed just 
as much zeal in their care for their god, the belly. Mizrdgim 
does not mean “rummers, or pitchers used for mixing wine.” 
Lastly, Amos refers to their anointing themselves with the 
firstling of the oils, i.e. the best oils, as a sign of unbridled 
rejoicing, inasmuch as the custom of anointing was suspended 
in time of mourning (2 Sam. xiv. 2), for the purpose of append- 
ing the antithesis on NA, they do not afflict or grieve them- 
selves for the ruin of Israel. Shébher, breach, injury, destruction. 
Joseph signifies the people and kingdom of the ten tribes. 
Vers. 7-11. Announcement of Punishment. — Ver. 7. 
“Therefore will: they now go into captivity at the head of the 
captives, and the shouting of the revellers will depart.” Because 
these revellers do not trouble themselves about the ruin of 
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Israel, they will now be obliged to wander into captivity at the 
head of the people (cf. 1 Kings xxi. 9), when the approaching 
shebher occurs, 0*3 wa is chosen with direct reference to 
bYOY NWN, as Jerome has observed: “Ye who are first in 
riches will be the first to bear the yoke of captivity.” Strachim 
also points back to ver. 4, “those who are stretched upon their 
couches” —that is, the revellers; and it forms a play upon 
words with mirzach. ON signifies a loud cry, here a joyous 
cry, in Jer. xvi. 5 a cry of lamentation. 

This threat is carried out still further in vers. 8-11. Ver. 
8. “ The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by Himself, is the saying of 
Jehovah, the God of hosts: I abhor the pride of Jacob, and his 
palaces I hate; and give up the city, and the fulness thereof. 
Ver. 9. And it will come to pass, if ten men are left in a house, 
they shall die. Ver. 10. And when his cousin lifts him up, 
and he that burieth him, to carry out the bones out of the house, 
and saith to the one in the hindermost corner of the house, Is 
there still any one with thee? and he says, Not one; then will 
he say, Hush; for the name of Jehovah is not to be invoked. 
Ver. 11. For, behold, Jehovah commandeth, and men smite the 
great house to ruins, and the small house into shivers.” In order 
to show the secure debauchees the terrible severity of the judg- 
ments of God, the Lord announces to His people with a solemn 
oath the rejection of the nation which is so confident in its own 
power (cf. ver. 13). The oath runs here as in ch. iv. 2, with 
this exception, that instead of 1#1P3 we have iv23 in the same 
sense; for the nephesh of Jehovah, His inmost being or self, is 
His holiness. 38n®, with the guttural softened, for 19M. The 
participle describes the abhorrence as a continued lasting feel- 
ing, and not a merely passing emotion. 3p3" jixi, the loftiness 
or pride of Jacob, t.e. everything of which Jacob is proud, the 
true and imaginary greatness and pride of Israel, which in- 
cluded the palaces of the voluptuous great men, for which 
reason they are placed in parallelism with ‘y px. This glory 
of Israel Jehovah abhors, and He will destroy it by giving up 
the city (Samaria), and all that fills it (houses and men), to the 
enemies to be destroyed. 3D), to give up to the enemy, as in 
Deut. xxxii. 30 and Ob. 14; not to surround, to which NNR 
is unsuitable. The words not only threaten surrounding, or 
siege, but also conquest, and (ver. 11) the destruction of the 
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city. And then, even if there are ten in one house, they will 
all perish. O'¥/: people, men. Ten in one house is a large 
number, which the prophet assumes as the number, to give the 
stronger emphasis to the thought that not one will escape from 
death. This thought is still further explained in ver. 10. A 
relative comes into the house to bury his deceased blood-rela- 
tion. The suffix to ix’? refers to the idea involved in ‘7D, a 
dead man. Dod, literally the father’s brother, here any near 
relation whose duty it was to see to the burial of the dead. 
AnD for Ap, the burner, i.e. the burier of the dead. The 
Israelites were indeed accustomed to bury their dead, and not 
to burn the corpses. The description of the burier as m‘sdréph 
(a burner) therefore supposes the occurrence of such a multi- 
tude of deaths that it is impossible to bury the dead, whose 
corpses are obliged to be burned, for the purpose of preventing 
the air from being polluted by the decomposition of the corpses. 
Of course the burning did not take place at the house, as 
Hitzig erroneously infers from D'D3y wvsind ; for D°DYY denotes 
the corpse here, as in Ex. xiii. 19, Josh. xxiv. 32, and 2 Kings 
xiii. 21, and not the different bones of the dead which remained 
without decomposition or burning. The burier now asks the 
last living person in the house, who has gone to the very back of 
the house in order to save his life, whether there is any one still 
with him, any one still living in the house beside himself, and 
receives the answer, DDS (adv.), “Nothing more ;” whereupon 
he says to him, has, “Be still,” answering to our Hush! because 
he is afraid that, if he goes on speaking, he may invoke the 
name of God, or pray for the mercy of God; and he explains 
his words by adding, “ The name of Jehovah must not be men- 
tioned.” It is not Amos who adds this explanation, but the 
relation. Nor does it contain “the words of one who despairs 
of any better future, and whose mind is oppressed by the weight 
of the existing evils, as if he said, Prayers would be of no use, 
for we too must die” (Livel., Ros.), ‘V2t0? N?, “it is not to 
(may not) be mentioned,” would be unsuitable as an utterance 
of despair. It rather indicates the fear lest, by the invocation 
of the name of God, the eye of God should be drawn towards 
this last remaining one, and he also should fall a victim to the 
judgment of death. This judgment the Lord accomplishes not 
merely by a pestilence which breaks out during the siege, and 
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rages all around (there is no ground for any such limitation of 
the words), but also by sword and plague during the siege and 
conquest of the town. For the reason assigned for the threat 
in ver. 11 points to the latter. ‘3 links the words to the main 
thought in ver. 11, or even ver. 106: “ When the Lord delivers 
up the city and all that fills it, they will all perish ; for, behold, 
He commands, orders the enemy (the nation in ver. 14), and it 
will smite in pieces the houses, great and small.” The singular 
n'3} is used with indefinite generality: every house, great and 
small (cf. ch. iii. 15). 
Vers. 12-14, This judgment also, they, with their perver- 
sion of all right, will be unable to avert by their foolish trust 
in their own power. Ver. 12. “Do horses indeed run upon the 
rock, or do men plough (there) with oxen, that ye turn justice 
into poison, and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood? Ver. 
13. They who rejoice over what is worthless, who say: with our 
strength we make ourselves horns! Ver. 14. For, behold, I raise 
over you, O house of Israel, is the saying of Jehovah, the God of 
hosts, a nation; and they will oppress you from the territory of 
Hamath to the brook of the desert.” To explain the threat in 
ver. 11, Amos now calls attention in ver. 12, under two different 
similes, to the perversity with which the haughty magnates of 
Israel, who turn right into bitter wrong, imagine that they can 
offer a successful resistance, or bid defiance with their own 
strength to the enemy, whom the Lord will raise up as the 
executor of His judgment. The perversion of right into its 
opposite can no more bring salvation than horses can run upon 
rocks, or any one plough upon such a soil with oxen. In the 
second question ybp3 (on the rock) is to be repeated from the 
first, as the majority of commentators suppose. But the two 
questions are not to be taken in connection with the previous 
verse in the sense of “Ye will no more be able to avert this 
destruction than horses can run upon rocks,” etc. (Chr. B. 
Mich.) They belong to what follows, and are meant to expose 
the moral perversity of the unrighteous conduct of the wicked. 
For ‘3) DASH, see ch. v. 7; and for WN, Hos.x.4. The impar- 
tial administration of justice is called the “ fruit of righteous- 
ness,” on account of the figurative use of the terms darnel and 
wormwood. These great men, however, rejoice thereby in 
133 8, “a nothing,” or a thing which has no existence. What 
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the prophet refers to may be seen from the parallel clause, viz, 
their imaginary strength (chdzeg). They rested this hope upon 
the might with which Jeroboam had smitten the Syrians, and 
restored the ancient boundaries of the kingdom. From this 
might they would take to themselves (/égach, to take, not now 
for-the first time to create, or ask of God) the horns, to thrust 
down all their foes. Horns are signs and symbols of power 
(cf. Deut. xxxiii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 11); here they stand for 
the military resources, with which they fancied that they could 
conquer every foe. These delusions of God-forgetting pride 
the prophet casts down, by saying that Jehovah the God of 
hosts will raise up a nation against them, which will crush them 
down in the whole length and breadth of the kingdom. This 
nation was Assyria. Ki hinnéh (for behold) is repeated from 
ver. 11; and the threat in ver. 14 is thereby described as 
the resumption and confirmation of the threat expressed in 
ver. 11, although the 4 is connected with the perversity con- 
demned in vers. 12, 13, of trusting in their own power. Lédchats, 
to oppress, to crush down. On the expression NOM Nip, as a 
standing epithet for the northern boundary of the kingdom of 
Israel, see Num. xxxiv. 8. As the southern boundary we have 
naw 5m) instead of ATW oY (2 Kings xiv. 25). This is not 
the willow-brook mentioned in Isa. xv. 7, the present Wady 
Sufsaf, or northern arm of the Wady el-Kerek (see Delitzsch on 
Isaiah, l.c.), nor the Rhinokorura, the present el-Arish, which 
formed the southern boundary of Canaan, because this is con- 
stantly called “the brook of Egypt” (see at Num. xxxiv. 5, 
Josh. xv. 4), but the present el-Ahsy (Ahsa), the southern 
border river which separated Moab from Edom (see at 2 Kings 
xiv. 25). 


III. SIGHTS OR VISIONS. 


The last part of the writings of Amos contains five visions, 
which confirm the contents of the prophetic addresses in the 
preceding part. The first four visions, however (ch. vii. and 
viii.), are distinguished from the fifth and last (ch. ix.) by the 
fact, that whereas the former all commence with the same 
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formula, “ Thus hath the Lord showed me,” the latter com- 
mences with the words, “I saw the Lord,” etc. They also 
differ in their contents, inasmuch as the former symbolize the 
judgments which have already fallen in part upon Israel, and 
in part have still to fall; whilst the latter, on the contrary, 
proclaims the overthrow of the old theocracy, and after this 
the restoration of the fallen kingdom of God, and its ultimate 
glory. And again, of these four, the first and second (ch. vii. 
1-6) are distinguished from the third and fourth (ch. vii. 7-9, 
and viii. 1-3) by the fact, that whereas the former contain a 
promise in reply to the prophet’s intercession, that Jacob shall 
be spared, in the latter any further sparing is expressly refused ; 
so that they are thus formed into two pairs, which differ from 
one another both in their contents and purpose. This differ- 
ence is of importance, in relation both to the meaning and also 
to the historical bearing of the visions. It points to the con- 
clusion, that the first two visions indicate universal judgments, 
whilst the third and fourth simply threaten the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Israel in the immediate future, the commence- 
ment of which is represented in the fifth and last vision, and 
which is then still further depicted in its results in connection 
with the realization of the divine plan of salvation, 


VISIONS OF THE LOCUSTS, THE FIRE, AND THE PLUMB-LINE, 
THE PROPHETS EXPERIENCE AT BETHEL.—CHAP. VII. 


Vers. 1-6. The first two visions.—Vers. 1-3. THE Lo- 
custs.—Ver. 1. “ Thus the Lord Jehovah showed me; and, 
behold, He formed locusts in the beginning of the springing up of 
the second crop ; and, behold, it was a second crop after the king's 
mowing. Wer. 2. And it came to pass, when they had finished 
eating the vegetable of the land, I said, Lord Jehovah, forgive, I 
pray: how can Jacob stand? for he is small. Ver. 3. Jehovah 
repented of this: It shall not take place, saith Jehovah.” The 
formula, “‘ Thus the Lord Jehovah showed me,” is common 
to this and the three following visions (vers. 4, 7, and ch. 
viii. 1), with this trifling difference, that in the third (ver. 7) 
the subject (the Lord Jehovah) is omitted, and ’Adondi (the 
Lord) is inserted instead, after v*hinngh (and behold). ‘2870 
denotes seeing with the eyes of the mind—a visionary seeing. 
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These visions are not merely pictures of a judgment which was 
ever threatening, and drawing nearer and nearer (Baur) ; still 
less are they merely poetical fictions, or forms of drapery 
selected arbitrarily, for the purpose of clothing the prophet’s 
thoughts; but they are inward intuitions, produced by the 
Spirit of God, which set forth the punitive judgments of God. 
Koh (ita, thus) points to what follows, and v‘hinnzh (and 
behold) introduces the thing seen. Amos sees the Lord form 
locusts. Baur proposes to alter 7¥i° (forming) into 7¥" (forms), 
but without any reason, and without observing that in all three 
visions of this chapter hinnch is followed by a participle (81> 
in ver. 4, and 3¥) in ver. 7), and that the ’Adondi which stands 
before 38) in ver. 7 shows very clearly that this noun is simply 
omitted in ver. 1, because ’Adondi Y*hovdh has immediately 
preceded it. ‘23 (a poetical form for 34, analogous to "1? for 
am’, and contracted into 313 in Nah. iii. 17) signifies locusts, 
the only question being, whether this meaning is derived from 


zs 
“33 = Ge, to cut, or from 723= le, to creep forth (out of 


the earth). The fixing of the time has an important bearing 
upon the meaning of the vision: viz. “ at the beginning of 
the springing up of the second crop (of grass) ;” especially 
‘when taken in connection with the explanation, “ after the 
mowings of the king.” These definitions cannot be merely 
‘intended as outward chronological data. For, in the first place, 
nothing is known of the existence of any right or prerogative 
on the part of the kings of Israel, to have the early crop in 
the meadow land throughout the country mown for the support 
of their horses and mules (1 Kings xviii. 5), so that their 
subjects could only get the second crop for their own cattle. 
Moreover, if the second crop, “after the king’s mowings,’ 
were to be interpreted literally in this manner, it would de 
cidedly weaken the significance of the vision. For if the locusts 
did not appear till after the king had got in the hay for the 
supply of his own mews, and so only devoured the second crop 
of grass as it grew, this plague would fall upon the people 
alone, and not at all upon the king. But such an exemption of 
the king from the judgment is evidently at variance with the 
meaning of this and the following visions. Consequently the 
definition of the time must be interpreted spiritually, in accord- 
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ance with the idea of the vision. The king, who has had the 
early grass mown, is Jehovah; and the mowing of the’ grass 
denotes the judgments which Jehovah has already executed 
upon Israel. The growing of the second crop is a figurative 
representation of the prosperity which flourished again after 
those judgments ; in actual fact, therefore, it denotes the time 
when the dawn had risen again for Israel (ch. iv. 13). Then 
the locusts came and devoured all the vegetables of the earth. 
yun avy is not the second crop; for 2¥Y does not mean 
grass, but vegetables, the plants of the field (see at Gen. i. 11). 
Vers. 2 and 3 require that this meaning should be retained. 
When the locusts had already eaten the vegetables of the earth, 
the prophet interceded, and the Lord interposed with deliver- 
ance. This intercession would have been too late after the 
consumption of the second crop. On the other hand, when the 
vegetables had been consumed, there was still reason to fear 
that the consumption of the second crop of grass would follow ; 
and this is averted at the prophet’s intercession. 7 for ‘1h, 
as in 1 Sam. xvii. 48, Jer. xxxvii. 11, ete. 82°20, pray for- 
give, sc. the guilt of the people (cf. Num. xiv. 19). Dip! *, 
how (‘9 qualis) can Jacob (the nation of Israel) stand (not 
arise), since it is small? {6P, small, t.e. so poor in sources and 
means of help, that it cannot endure this stroke; not “so 
crushed already, that a very light calamity would destroy it” 
(Rosenmiiller). For 5y 0m, see Ex. xxxii. 14. nxt (this) 
refers to the destruction of the people indicated in D3) "2; and 
nxt is also to be supplied as the subject to 771N N?, 


Vers, 4—6. Tae Devourina Frre.—Ver. 4. “ Thus the 
Lord Jehovah showed me: and, behold, the Lord Jehovah called 
to punish with fire; and it devoured the great flood, and devoured 
the portion. Ver. 5. And I said, Lord Jehovah, leave off, I 
pray: how can Jacob stand? for it is small. Ver. 6. Jehovah 
repented of this; this also shall not take place, said the Lord 
Jehovah.” That the all-devouring fire represents a much 
severer judgment than that depicted under the figure of the 
locusts, is generally acknowledged, and needs no proof. But 
the more precise meaning of this judgment is open to dispute, 
and depends upon the explanation of the fourth verse. The 
object to S87P is U3 3), and 3 is to be taken as an infinitive, 
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as in Isa. ili. 13: He called to strive (i.e. to judge or punish) 
with fire. There is no necessity to supply ministros suos here. 
The expression is a concise one, for “ He called to the fire to 
punish with fire” (for the expression and the fact, compare Isa, 
Ixvi. 16). This fire devoured the great flood. Z*hom rabbih 
is used in Gen. vii. 11 and Isa. li. 10, etc., to denote the un- 
fathomable ocean ; and in Gen. i. 2 thom is the term applied 
to the immense flood which surrounded and covered the globe 
at the beginning of the creation. nD), as distinguished from 
2XM), signifies an action in progress, or still incomplete (Hitzig). 
The meaning therefore is, “ it also devoured (began to devour) 
*eth-hachéleq ;” i.e. not the field, for a field does not form atall 
a fitting antithesis to the ocean ; and still less “ the land,” for 
chéleg never bears this meaning; but the inheritance or portion, 
namely, that of Jehovah (Deut. xxxii. 9), ae. Israel. Conse- 
quently thom rabbah cannot, of course, signify the ocean as 
such. For the idea of the fire falling upon the ocean, and 
consuming it, and then beginning to consume the land of Israel, 
by which the ocean was bounded (Hitzig), would be too mon- 
strous; nor is it justified by the simple remark, that “ it was 
as if the last great conflagration.(2 Pet. iii. 10) had begun” 
(Schmieder). As the fire is not earthly fire, but the fire of the 
wrath of God, and therefore a figurative representation of the 
judgment of destruction ; and as hachéleg (the portion) is not 
the land of Israel, but according to Deuteronomy (I.c.) Israel, 
or the people of Jehovah; so ¢*hom rabbah is not the ocean, but 
the heathen world, the great sea of nations, in their rebellion 
against the kingdom of God. The world of nature in a state 
of agitation is a frequent symbol in the Scriptures for the 
agitated heathen world (e.g. Ps. xlvi. 3, xciii. 3,4). On the 
latter passage, Delitzsch has the following apt remark: “ The 
stormy sea is a figurative representation of the whole heathen 
world, in its estrangement from God, and enmity against Him, 
or the human race outside the true church of God; and the 
rivers are figurative representations of the kingdoms of the 
world, eg. the Nile of the Egyptian (Jer. xlvi. 7, 8), the 
Euphrates of the Assyrian (Isa. viii. 7, 8), or more precisely 
still, the arrow-swift Tigris of the Assyrian, and the winding 
Euphrates of the Babylonian (Isa. xxvii. 1).” This symbolism 
lies at the foundation of the vision seen by the prophet. The 
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world of nations, in its rebellion against Jehovah, the Lord 
and King of the world, appears as a great flood, like the chaos 
at the beginning of the creation, or the flood which poured out 
its waves upon the globe in the time of Noah. Upon this 
flood of nations does fire from the Lord fall down and consume 
them; and after consuming them, it begins to devour the in- 
heritance of Jehovah, the nation of Israel also. The prophet 
then prays to the Lord to spare it, because Jacob would in- 
evitably perish in this conflagration; and the Lord gives the 
promise that “this shall not take place,” so that Israel. is 
plucked like’a firebrand out of the fire (ch. iv. 11). 

If we inquire now into the historical bearing of these two 
visions, so much is @ priori clear,—namely, that both of them 
not only indicate judgments already past, but also refer to the 
future, since no fire had hitherto burned upon the surface of the 
globe, which had consumed the world of nations and threatened 
to annihilate Israel. If therefore there is an element of truth in 
the explanation given by Grotius to the first vision, “ After the 
fields had been shorn by Benhadad (2 Kings xiii. 3), and after 
the damage which was then sustained, the condition of Israel 
began to flourish once more during the reign of Jeroboam the 
son of Joash, as we see from 2 Kings xiv. 15,” according to 
which the locusts would refer to the invasion on the part of the 
Assyrians in the time of Pul; this application is much too 
limited, neither exhausting the contents of the first vision, nor 
suiting in the smallest degree the figure of the fire. The 
“mowing of the king” (ver. 1) denotes rather all the judg- 
ments which the Lord had hitherto poured out upon Israel, 
embracing everything that the prophet mentions in ch. iv. 
6-10. The locusts are a figurative representation of the judg- 
ments that still await the covenant nation, and will destroy it 
even to a small remnant, which will be saved through the 
prayers of the righteous. The vision of the fire has a similar 
scope, embracing all the past and all the future; but this also 
indicates the judgments that fall upon the heathen world, and 
will only receive its ultimate fulfilment in the destruction of 
everything that is ungodly upon the face of the earth, when 
the Lord comes in fire to strive with all flesh (Isa. Ixvi. 15, 16), 
and to burn up the earth and all that is therein, on the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men (2 Pet. iii. 7, 10-13). 
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The removal of the two judgments, however, by Jehovah in 
consequence of the intercession of the prophet, shows that these 
judgments are not intended to effect the utter annihilation of 
the nation of God, but simply its refinement and the rooting 
out of the sinners from the midst of it, and that, in consequence 
of the sparing mercy of God, a holy remnant of the nation of 
God will be left. The next two visions refer simply to the 
judgment which awaits the kingdom of the ten tribes in the 
immediate future. 


Vers. 7-9. THE Tarrp Viston.—Ver. 7. “ Thus he showed 
me: and, behold, the Lord stood upon a wall made with a plumb- 
line, and a plumb-line in His hand. Ver. 8. And Jehovah said 
to me, What seest thou, Amos? And I said, A plumb-line. 
And the Lord said, Behold, I put a plumb-line in the midst of 
my people Israel: I shall pass by it no more. Ver. 9. And the 
sacrificial heights of Isaac are laid waste, and the holy things of 
Israel destroyed; and I rise up against the house of Jeroboam 
with the sword.” The word 2%, which only occurs here, 
denotes, according to the dialects and the Rabbins, tin or 
lead, here a plumb-line. Chomath ’dndkh is a wall built with 
plumb-line, ¢.e. a perpendicular wall, a wall built with mechani- 
cal correctness and solidity. Upon this wall Amos sees the 
Lord standing. The wall built with a plumb-line is a figura- 
tive representation of the kingdom of God in Israel, as a firm 
and well-constructed building. He holds in His hand a 
plumb-line. The question addressed to the prophet, “ What 
does he see?” is asked for the simple purpose of following up 
his answer with an explanation of the symbol, as in Jer. i. 11, 13, 
since the plumb-line was used for different purposes,—namely, 
not only for building, but partly also for pulling buildings down 
(compare 2 Kings xxi. 13; Isa. xxxiv.11). Jehovah will lay it 
Bgerebh ‘ammi, to the midst of His people, and not merely to 
an acne portion of it, in order to destroy this building. He 
will no longer spare as He has done hitherto. $ 2y, to pass 
by any one without taking any notice of him, without looking 
upon his guilt or punishing him; hence, to spare,—the opposite 
of 22p2 72Y in ch. v.17. The destruction will fall upon the 
idolatrous ‘sanctuaries of the land, the bdmoth (see at 1 Kings 
iii, 2), te. the altars of the high places, and the temples at 
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Bethel, at Dan (see at 1 Kings xii. 29), and at Gilgal (see ch. 
iv.4). Isaac (Pn, a softened form for PNY, used here and at 
ver. 16, as in Jer. xxxiii. 26) is mentioned here instead of Jacob, 
and the name is used as a synonym for Jerael of the ten tribes. 
Even the house of Jeroboam, the reigning royal family, is to 
perish with the sword (-Y DP as in Isa. xxxi. 2). Jeroboam 
is mentioned as the existing representative of the monarchy, 
and the words are not to be restricted to the overthrow of 
his dynasty, but announce the destruction of the Israelitish 
monarchy, which actually was annihilated when this dynasty 
was overthrown (see p. 41). The destruction of the sacred 
places and the overthrow of the monarchy involve the dis- 
solution of the kingdom. Thus does Amos himself anterpret 
his own words in vers. 11 and 17. 


Vers. 10-17. OPPOSITION TO THE PROPHET AT BETHEL. 
—tThe daring announcement of the overthrow of the royal 
family excites the wrath of the high priest at Bethel, so that 
he relates the affair to the king, to induce him to proceed 
against the troublesome prophet (vers. 10 and 11), and then 
calls upon Amos himself to leave Bethel (vers. 12 and 13). 
That this attempt to drive Amos out of Bethel was occasioned 
by his prophecy in vers. 7-10, is evident from what Amaziah 
says to the king concerning the words of Amos. “ The priest 
of Bethel” (Kohén Béth-él) is the high priest at the sanctuary 
of the golden calf at Bethel. He accused the prophet to the 
king of having made a conspiracy (gashar; cf. 1 Kings xv. 27, 
etc.) against the king, and that “in the midst of the house. of 
Israel,” i.e. in the centre of the kingdom of Israel—namely 
at Bethel, the religious centre of the kingdom—through all 
his sayings, which the land could not bear. To establish this 
charge, he states (in ver. 11) that Amos has foretold the death 
of Jeroboam by the sword, and the carrying away of the 
people out of the land. Amos had really said this. The fact 
that in ver. 9 Jeroboam is named, and not the house of 
Jeroboam, makes no difference; for the head of the house is 
naturally included in the house itself. And the carrying away 
of the people out of the land was not only implied in the 
announcement of the devastation of the sanctuaries of the 
kingdom (ver. 9), which presupposes the conquest of the land 
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by foes; but Amos had actually predicted it in so many words 
(ch. v. 27). And Amaziah naturally gave the substance of 
all the prophet’s addresses, instead of simply confining himself 
to the last. There is no reason, therefore, to think of inten- 
tional slander. 

Vers. 12, 13. The king appears to have commenced no 
proceedings against the prophet in consequence of this de- 
nunciation, probably because he did not regard the affair as 
one of so much danger. Amaziah therefore endeavours to 
persuade the prophet to leave the country. “ Seer, go, and fle 
into the land of Judah.” 43°13, i.e. withdraw thyself by flight 
from the punishment which threatens thee. “ There eat thy 
bread, and there mayst thou prophesy :” i.e. in Judah thou 
mayst earn thy bread by prophesying without any interruption. 
It is evident from the answer given by Amos in ver. 14, that 
this is the meaning of the words: “ But in Bethel thou shalt no 
longer prophesy, for it is a king's sanctuary (t.e. a sanctuary 
founded by the king; 1 Kings xii. 28), and beth mamlékhéh,’ 
house of the kingdom, i.e. a royal capital (cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 5), 
—namely, as being the principal seat of the worship which the 
king has established for his kingdom. There no one could be 
allowed to prophesy against the king. 

* Vers. 14, 15. Amos first of all repudiates the insinuation 
that he practises prophesying as a calling or profession, by 
which he gets his living. “IZ am no prophet,” sc. by profes 
sion, “and no prophet’s son,” 7.e. not a pupil or member of the 
prophets’ schools, one who has been trained to prophesy (on 
these schools, see the comm. on 1 Sam. xix. 24); but (according 
to my proper calling) a bogér, lit. a herdsman of oxen (from 
bdgdar); then in a broader sense, a herdsman who tends the 
sheep (jN¥), a shepherd; and a bolzs shigmim, i.e. one who 
plucks sycamores or mulberry-figs, and lives upon them. The 
am. Xey. bolés is a denom. from the Arabic name for the mul- 
berry-fig, and signifies to gather mulberry-figs and live upon — 
them; like cuvedfew and dzrocuxdte, t.e. according to Hesych. 
Ta odKa Tpoyew, to eat figs. The rendering of the LXX. 
xvitov, Vulg. vellicans, points to the fact that it was a common 
custom to nip or scratch the mulberry-figs, in order to make 
them ripen (see Theophr. Hist. plant. iv. 2; Plin. Hist. nat. 
18,14; and Bochart, Hieroz. i. 384, or p. 406 ed. Ros.) ; but 
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this cannot be shown to be the true meaning of doles. And 
even if the idea of nipping were implied in the word bolés, it 
would by no means follow that the possession of a mulberry 
plantation was what was intended, as many commentators have 
inferred ; for “the words contain an allusion to the ‘eating of 
bread’ referred to in ver. 12, and the fruit is mentioned here 
as the ordinary food of the shepherds, who lived at the pasture 
grounds, and to whom bread may have been a rarity” (Hitzig). 
From this calling, which afforded him a livelihood, the Lord 
had called him away to prophesy to His people Israel ; 3; so that 
whoever forbade him to do so, set himself in opposition to the 
Lord God. 

Vers. 16,17. In return for this rebellion against Jehovah, 
Amos foretels to the priest the punishment which will fall 
upon him when the judgment shall come upon Israel, meeting 
his words, “ Thou sayst, Thou shalt not prophesy,” with the keen 
retort, “ Thus saith Jehovah.” *"8i}, to drip, applied to prophesy- 
ing here and at Mic. ii. 6,11, and Ezek. xxi. 2, 7, is taken 
from Deut. xxxii. 2, “ My teaching shall drip as the rain,” etc. 
Isaac (yischdéq) for Israel, as in ver. 9. The punishment is thus 
described in ver. 17: “ Thy wife will be a harlot in the city,” 
i.e, at the taking of the city she will become a harlot through 
violation. His children would also be slain by the foe, and his 
landed possession assigned to others, namely, to the fresh settlers 
in the land. He himself, viz. the priest, would die in an un- 
clean land, that is to say, in the land of the Gentiles,—in other 
words, would be carried away captive, and that with the wliole 
nation, the carrying away of which is repeated by Amos in the 
words which the priest had reported to the king (ver. 11), as 
a sign that what he has prophesied will assuredly stand. 


THE RIPENESS OF ISRAEL FOR JUDGMENT.—CHAP. VIII. 


Under the symbol of a basket filled with ripe fruit, the 
Lord shows the prophet that Israel is ripe for judgment (vers. 
1-3); whereupon Amos, explaining the meaning of this 
vision, announces to the unrighteous magnates of the nation 
the changing of their joyful feasts into days of mourning, as 
the punishment from God for their unrighteousness (vers. 
4-10), and sets before them a time when those who now 
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despise the word of God will sigh in vain in their extremity. 
for a word of the Lord (vers. 11-14). 


Vers. 1-3. Vision of a BASKET OF RIPE FRUIT.—Ver. l. 

“ Thus did the Lord Jehovah show me: and behold a basket with 
ripe fruit. Ver.2. And He said, What seest thou, Amos? And 
I said, A basket of ripe fruit. Then Jehovah said to me, The 
end is come to my people Israel; I will not pass by them any 
more. Ver. 3. And the songs of the palace will yell in that day, 
ts the saying of the Lord Jehovah: corpses in multitude ; in every 
place hath He cast them forth; Hush!” 32 from 32, to lay 
hold of, to grasp, lit. a receiver, here a basket (of basket-work), 
in Jer. v. 27 a bird-cage. ¥2: summer-fruit (see at 2 Sam. 
xvi. 1); in Isa. xvi. 9, xxviii. 4, the gathering of fruit, hence 
ripe fruit. The basket of ripe fruit (gayits) is thus explained 
by the Lord: the end (géts) is come to my people (cf. Ezek 
vii. 6). Consequently the basket of ripe fruit is a figurative 
representation of the nation that is now ripe for judgment, 
-although gés, the end, does not denote its ripeness for judg- 
ment, but its destruction, and the word gés is simply chosen 
to form a paronomasia with gayits. ‘w) *YDIN 9 as in ch. vii. 8. 
All the joy shall be turned into mourning. The thought is 
not that the temple-singing to the praise of God (ch. v. 23) 
would be turned into yelling, but that the songs of joy (ch. vi. 5; 
2 Sam. xix. 36) would be turned into yells, te. into sounds of 
lamentation (cf. ver. 10 and 1 Mace. ix. 41), namely, because 
of the multitude of the dead which lay upon the ground on 
every side. povin is not impersonal, in the sense of “ which 
men are no longer able to bury on account of their great num- 
ber, and therefore cast away in quiet places on every side;” 
but Jehovah is to be regarded as the subject, viz. which God 
has laid prostrate, or cast to the ground on every side. For 
the adverbial use of 53 cannot be established. The word is an 
interjection here, as in ch. vi. 10; and the exclamation, Hush! 
is not a sign of gloomy despair, but an admonition to bow 
beneath the overwhelming severity of the judgment of God, a8 

in Zeph. i. 7 (cf. Hab. ii. 20 and Zech. ii. 17). 

Vers. 4-10. To this vision the prophet attaches the last 
admonition to the rich and powerful men of the nation, to 
_ observe the threatening of the Lord before it is too late, im- 
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pressing upon them the terrible severity of the judgment. 
Ver. 4. “ Hear this, ye that gape for the poor, and -to destroy 
the meek of the earth, Ver. 5. Saying, When is the new moon 
over, that we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may 
open wheat, to make the ephah small, and the shekel great, and 
to falsify the scale of deceit? Ver. 6. To buy the poor for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes, and the refuse of the corn will 
we sell.” The persons addressed are the f'28 D’DN#T, ie. not 
those who snort at the poor man, to frighten him away from 
any further pursuit of his rights (Baur), but, according to ch. 
ii. 6, 7, those who greedily pant for the poor man, who try to 
swallow him (Hitzig). This is affirmed in the second clause of 
the verse, in which O'DXY is to be repeated i in thought before 
mavn? : they gape to destroy the quiet in the land ((1R“RY == 
DM in ch. ii, Ds “namely by grasping all property for them- 
selves, Job xxii. 8, Isa. v. 8” (Hitzig). Vers. 5 and 6 show 
how they expect to accomplish their purpose. Like covetous 
usurers, they cannot even wait for the end of the feast-days to 
pursue their trade still further. Chodesh, the new moon, was a 
holiday on which all trade was suspended, just as it was on the 
Sabbath (see at Num. xxviii. 11 and 2 Kingsiv.23), 13¥ avn, 
to sell corn, as in Gen. xli. 57. 13 NB, to open up corn, i.e. to 
open the granaries (cf. Gen. xli. 56). In doing so, they wanted 
to cheat the poor by small measure (ephah), and by making 
the shekel great, t.e. by increasing the price, which was to be 
weighed out to them; also by false scales (‘tvvath, to pervert, 
or falsify the scale of deceit, i.c. the scale used for cheating), 
and by bad corn (mappal, waste or refuse); that in this way 
they might make the poor man so poor, that he would either be 
obliged to sell himself to them from want and distress (Lev. 
xxv. 39), or be handed over to the creditor by the court of 
justice, because he was no longer able to pay for a pair of 
shoes, t.e. the very smallest debt (cf. ch. ii. 6). 

Such wickedness as this would be severely punished by the 
Lord. Ver. 7. “Jehovah hath sworn by the pride of Jacob, 
Verily I will not forget all their deeds for ever. Ver. 8. Shall 
the earth not tremble for this, and every inhabitant upon it mourn? 
and all of it rises like the Nile, and heaves and sinks like the 
Nile of Egypt.’ The pride of Jacob is Jehovah, as in Hos. 
vy. § and vii. 10. Jehovah swears by the pride of Jacob, as He 
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does by His holiness in ch. iv. 2, or by His soul in ch. vi. 8, 
i.e. as He who is the pride and glory of Israel: i.¢. as truly as 
He is so, will He and must He punish such acts as these. By 
overlooking such sins, or leaving them unpunished, He would 
deny His glory in Israel. M2¥, to forget a sin, i.e. to leave it 
unpunished. In ver. 8 the negative question is an expression 
denoting strong assurance. “For this” is generally supposed 
to refer to the sins; but this is a mistake, as the previous verse 
alludes not to the sins themselves, but to the punishment of them; 
and the solemn oath of Jehovah does not contain so subordi- 
nate and casual a thought, that we can pass over ver. 7, and 
take nxt Sy as referring back to vers. 4-6. It rather refers to 
the substance of the oath, i.e. to the punishment of the sins 
which the Lord announces with a solemn oath. This will be 
so terrible that the earth will quake, and be resolved, as it were, 
into its primeval condition of chaos. Rédgaz, to tremble, or, 
when applied to the earth, to quake, does not mean to shudder, 
or to be shocked, as Rosenmiiller explains it after Jer. ii. 12. 
Still less can the idea of the earth rearing and rising up ina 
stormy manner to cast them off, which Hitzig supports, be 
proved to be a biblical idea from Isa. xxiv. 20. The thought 
is rather that, under the weight of the judgment, the earth will 
quake, and all its inhabitants will be thrown into mourning, as 
we may clearly see from the parallel passage in ch. ix. 5. In 
ver. 8 this figure is carried out still further, and the whole 
earth is represented as being turned into a sea, heaving and 
falling in a tempestuous manner, just as in the case of the 
flood. mba, the totality of the earth, the entire globe, will rise, 
and swell and fall like waters lashed into a storm. This rising 
and falling of the earth is compared to the rising and sinking 
of the Nile. According to the parallel passage in ch. ix. 5,8? 
is a defective form for 7&8'3, just as ba is for aan in Job xl. 20, 
and it is still further defined by the expression Dry hN3, 
which follows. All the ancient versions have taken it as "IX, 
and many of the Hebrew codd. (in Kennicott and De Rossi) 
have this reading. Nigrash, to be excited, a term applied to 
the stormy sea (Isa. lvii. 20). PW) is a softened form for 
nypwa, as is shown by MYPw in ch. ix, 5. 

Ver. 9. “ And it will come to pass on that day, is the saying 
of the Lord Jehovah, I cause the sun to set at noon, and make tt 
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dark to the earth in clear day. Ver. 10. And turn your feasts 
into mourning, ‘and all your songs into lamentation: and bring 
mourning clothes upon all loins, and baldness upon every head ; 
and make it like mourning for an only one, and the end thereof 
like a bitter day.” ‘The effect of the divine judgment upon 
the Israelites is depicted here. Just as the wicked overturn 
the moral order of the universe, so will the Lord, with His 
judgment, break through the order of nature, cause the sun to 
go down at noon, and envelope the earth in darkness in clear 
day. The words of the ninth verse are not founded upon the 
idea of an eclipse of the sun, though Michaelis and Hitzig not 
only assume that they are, but actually attempt to determine 
the time of its occurrence. An eclipse of the sun is not the 
setting of the sun (xi3). But to any man the sun sets at noon, 
when he is suddenly snatched away by death, in the very midst 
of his life. And this also applies to a nation when it is sud- 
denly destroyed in the midst of its earthly prosperity. But it 
has a still wider application. When the Lord shall come to 
judgment, at a time when the world, in its self-security, looketh 
not for Him (cf. Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq.), this earth’s sun will set 
at noon, and the earth be covered with darkness in bright day- 
light. And every judgment that falls upon an ungodly people 
or kingdom, as the ages roll away, is a harbinger of the approach 
of the final judgment. Ver. 10. When the judgment shall 
burst upon Israel, then will all the joyous feasts give way to 
mourning and lamentation (compare ver. 3 and ch. v.16; Hos. 
ii. 13). On the shaving of a bald place as a sign of mourning, 
see Isa. iii. 24, This mourning will be very deep, like the 
mourning for the death of an only son (cf. Jer. vi. 26 and Zech. 
xii. 10). The suffix in 77m” (I make it) does not refer to 938 
(mourning), but to all that has been previously mentioned as 
done upon that day, to their weeping and lamenting (Hitzig). 
AN INN, the end thereof, namely, of this mourning and lamenta- 
tion, will be a bitter day (2 is caph verit.; see at Joel i. 15). 
This implies that the judgment will not be a passing one, but 
will continue. : 

Vers. 11-14. And at that time the light and comfort of the 
word of God will also fail them. Ver. 11. “ Behold, days come, 
ts the saying of the Lord Jehovah, that I send a hungering into 
the land, not a hungering for bread nor a thirst for water, but to 
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hear the words of Jehovah. Ver. 12. And they will reel from 
sea to sea; and from the north, and even to the east, they sweep 
round to seek the word of Jehovah, and will not find it.” The 
bitterness of the time of punishment is increased by the fact 
that the Lord will then withdraw His word from them, i.e. the 
light of His revelation. They who will not now hear His word, 
as proclaimed by the prophets, will then cherish the greatest 
longing for it. Such hunger and thirst will be awakened by 
the distress and affliction that will come upon them. The 
intensity of this desire is depicted in ver. 12. They reel (% 
. as inch. iv. 8) from the sea to the sea; that is to say, not “from 
the Dead Sea in the east to the Mediterranean in the west,” for 
Joel ii. 20 and Zech. xiv. 8 are not cases in point, as the two 
seas are defined there by distinct epithets; but as in Ps. lxxii. 8 
and Zech. ix. 10, according to which the meaning is, from the 
sea to where the sea occurs again, at the other end of the world, 
“the sea being taken as the boundary of the earth” (Hupfeld). 
The other clause, “ from the north even to the east,” contains 
an abridged expression for “ from north to south and from west 
to east,” i.e. to every quarter of the globe. 

Ver. 13. “ In that day will the fair virgins and the young 
men faint for thirst. Ver. 14. They who swear by the guilt of 
Samaria, and say, By the life of thy God, O Dan! and by the 
life of the way to Beersheba; and will fall, and not rise again.” 
Those who now stand in all the fullest and freshest vigour of 
life, will succumb to this hunger and thirst. The virgins and 
young men are individualized, as comprising that portion of 
the nation which possessed the vigorous fulness of youth. "3, 
to be enveloped in night, to sink into a swoon, hithp. to hide 
one’s self, to faint away. 'Y2¥31 refers to the young men and 
virgins; and inasmuch as they represent the most vigorous 
portion of the nation, to the nation as a whole. If the strongest 
succumb to the thirst, how much more the weak! ’Ashmath 
Shom'ron, the guilt of Samaria, is the golden calf at Bethel, 
the principal idol of the kingdom of Israel, which is named 
after the capital Samaria (compare Deut. ix. 21, “the sin of 
Israel”), not the Asherah which was still standing i in Samaria 
in the reign of Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii. 6); for apart from the 
question whether it was there in the time of Jeroboam, this it 

at variance with the second clause, in which the manner of 
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their swearing is given,—namely, by the life of the god at Dan, 
that is to say, the golden calf that was there; so that the guilt 
of Samaria can only have been the golden calf at Bethel, the 
national sanctuary of the ten tribes (cf. ch. iv. 4, v. 5). The 
way to Beersheba is mentioned, instead of the worship, for the 
sake of which the pilgrimage to Beersheba was made. This 
worship, again, was not a purely heathen worship, but an idola- 
trous worship of Jehovah (see ch. v. 5). The fulfilment of 
these threats commenced with the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel, and the carrying away of the ten tribes into exile in 
Assyria, and continues to this day in the case of that portion of 
the Israelitish nation which is still looking for the Messiah, the 
prophet promised by Moses, and looking in vain, because they 
will not hearken to the preaching of the gospel concerning the 
Messiah, who appeared as Jesus. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SINFUL KINGDOM, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE NEW KINGDOM OF GOD.—CHAP. IX. 


The prophet sees the Lord standing by the altar, and giving 
command to overthrow the temple, that the whole nation may 
be buried beneath the ruins (ver. 1). Should any one escape, 
the Lord will pursue him everywhere, and overtake and destroy 
him (vers. 2-4) ; for He is the Almighty God, and the Judge 
of the world (vers. 5 and 6); and Israel has become like the 
heathen, so that it deserves no sparing. Nevertheless it shall 
not be utterly destroyed, but simply sifted, and the sinful mass 
be slain (vers. 7-10). Then will the fallen tabernacle of David 
be raised up again, and the kingdom of God be glorified by the 
reception of all nations (ver. 12), and richly blessed with the 
fulness of the gifts of divine grace (vers. 13, 14), and never 
destroyed again (ver. 15). As the chapter gives the final 
development of the judgment threatened in the preceding one, 
so is it also closely attached in form to ch. vii. and viii., com- 
mencing with a vision just as they do. But whilst the preced- 
ing visions simply indicate the judgment which is to fall upon 
the sinful nation, and are introduced with the words, “The Lord 
showed me” (ch. vii. 1, 4, 7, viii. 1), this closing vision shows the 
Lord engaged in the execution of the judgment, and commences 
accordingly with the words, “TI saw the Lord standing,” etc. 
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Ver. 1. “I saw the Lord standing by the altar; and He said, 
Smite the top, that the thresholds may tremble, and smash them 
upon the head of all of them; and I will slay their remnant with 
the sword: a fugitive of them shall not flee ; and an escaped one 
of them shall not escape.’ The correct and full interpretation 
not only of this verse, but of the whole chapter, depends upon 
the answer to be given to the question, what altar we are to 
understand by hammizbédch. Ewald, Hitzig, Hofmann, and 
Baur follow Cyril in thinking of the temple at Bethel, because, 
as Hitzig says, this vision attaches itself in an explanatory 
manner to the close of ch. viii. 14, and because, according to 
Hofmann, “if the word of the prophet in general was directed 
against the kingdom, the royal house and the sanctuary of the 
ten tribes, the article before hammizbedch points to the altar of 
the sanctuary in the kingdom of Israel, to the altar at Bethel, 
against which he has already prophesied in a perfectly similar 
manner in ch. iii. 14.” But there is no ground whatever for 
the assertion that our vision contains simply an explanation of 
ch. viii. 14. The connection with ch. viii. is altogether not so 
close, that the object of the prophecy in the one chapter must 
of necessity cover that of the other. And it is quite incorrect 
to say that the word of the prophet throughout is directed 
simply against the kingdom of the ten tribes, or that, although 
Amos does indeed reprove the sins of Judah as well as those of 
Israel, he proclaims destruction to the kingdom of Jeroboam 
alone. As early as ch. ii. 5 he announces desolation to Judah 
by fire, and the burning of the palaces of Jerusalem ; and in 
ch. vi. 1, again, he gives utterance toa woe upon the self-secure 
in Zion, as well as upon the careless ones in Samaria. And 
lastly, it is evident from vers. 8-10 of the present chapter, that 
the sinful kingdom which is to be destroyed from the face of 
the earth is not merely the kingdom of the ten tribes, but the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, which are embraced in one. 
For although it is stated immediately afterwards that the Lord 
will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, but will shake the 
house of Israel among all nations, the house of Jacob cannot 
mean the kingdom of Judah, and the house of Israel the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, because such a contrast between Judah and 
Israel makes the thought too lame, and the antithesis between 
the destruction of the sinful kingdom and the utter destruction 
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of the nation is quite obliterated. Amos does not generally 
draw such a distinction between the house of Jacob and the 
house of Israel, as that the first represents Judah, and the 
second the ten tribes; but he uses the two epithets as synony- 
- mous, as we may see from a comparison of ch. vi. 8 with ch. 
vi. 14, where the rejection of the pride of Israel and the hating 
of its palaces (ver. 8) are practically interpreted by the raising up 
of a nation which oppresses the house of Israel in all its borders 
(ver. 14). And so also in the chapter before us, the “ house of 
Israel” (ver. 9) is identical with “Israel” and the “ children 
of Israel” (7), whom God brought up out of Egypt. But God 
brought up out of. Egypt not the ten tribes, but the twelve. 
And consequently it is decidedly incorrect to restrict the con- 
tents of vers. 1-10 to the kingdom of the ten tribes. And if 
this be the case, we cannot possibly understand by hammizbedch 
in ver. 1 the altar of Bethel, especially seeing that not only 
does Amos foretel the visitation or destruction of the altars of 
Bethel in ch. iii. 14, and therefore recognises not one altar only 
in Bethel, but a plurality of altars, but that he also speaks in 
ch. vii. 9 of the desolation of the high places and sanctuaries of 
Israel, and in ch. viii. 14 places the sanctuary at Dan on a par 
with that at Bethel; so that there was not any one altar in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, which could be called hammizbédch, 
the altar par excellence, inasmuch as it possessed from the very 
beginning two sanctuaries of equal dignity (viz. at Bethel and 
Dan). Hammizbédch, therefore, both here and at Ezek. ix. 2, 
is the altar of burnt-offering in the temple at Jerusalem, the 
sanctuary of the whole of the covenant nation, to which even 
the ten tribes still belonged, in spite of their having fallen 
away from the house of David. So long as the Lord still con- 
tinued to send prophets to the ten tribes, so long did they pass 
as still forming part of the people of God, and so long also was 
the temple at Jerusalem the divinely appointed sanctuary and 
the throne of Jehovah, from which both blessings and punish- 
ment issued for them. The Lord roars from Zion, and from 
Zion He utters His voice (ch. i. 2), not only upon the nations 
who have shown hostility to Judah or Israel, but also upon 
Judah and Israel, on account of their departure from His law 
(ch. ii. 4 and 6 sqq.). 

The vision in this verse is founded upon the idea that the 
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whole nation is assembled before the Lord at the threshold of 
the temple, so that it is buried under the ruins of the falling 
building, in consequence of the blow upon the top, which 
shatters the temple to its very foundations. The Lord appears 
at the altar, because here at the sacrificial place of the nation 
the sins of Israel are heaped up, that He may execute judg- 
ment upon the nation there. by oH, standing at (not upon) 
the altar, as in 1 Kings xiii.1. He gives commandment to 
smite the top. The person who is to do this is not mentioned; 
but it was no doubt an angel, probably the M*nwe7 Noon, who 
brought the pestilence as a punishment at the numbering of the 
people in the time of David (2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16), who smote 
the army of the Assyrian king Sennacherib before Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xix. 35), and who also slew the first-born of Egypt 
(Ex. xii. 13, 23); whereas in Ezek. ix. 2, 7, He is represented 
as accomplishing the judgment of destruction by means of six 
angels. Hakkaphtor, the knob or top; in Ex. xxv. 31, 33 sq, 
an ornament upon the shaft and branches of the golden candle- 
stick. Here it is an ornament at the top of the columns, and 
not “ the lintel of the door,” or “ the pinnacle of the temple with 
its ornaments.” For the latter explanation of kaphtor, which 
cannot be philologically sustained, by no means follows from 
the fact that the antithesis to the kaphtor is formed by the 
sippim, or thresholds of the door. The knob and threshold 
simply express the contrast between the loftiest summit and 
the lowest base, without at all warranting the conclusion that 
saph denotes the base of the pillar which culminated in a knob, 
or kaphtor, the top of the door which rested upon a threshold. 
The description is not architectural, but rhetorical, the separate 
portions of the whole being individualized, for the purpose of 
expressing the thought that the building was to be shattered to 
pieces in summo usque ad imum, a capite ad calcem. Would 
we bring out more clearly the idea which lies at the foundation 
of the rhetorical mode of expression, we have only to think of 
the capital of the pillars Jachin and Boaz, and that with 
special reference to their significance, as symbolizing the sta- 
bility of the temple. The smiting of these pillars, so that they 
fall to the ground, individualizes the destruction of the temple, 
without there being any necessity in consequence to think of 
these pillars as supporting the roof of the temple hall. The 
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rhetorical character of the expression comes out clearly again 
in what follows, “and smash them to pieces, i.e. lay them in 
ruins upon the head of all,”! where the plural suffix attached 
to DY¥2 (with the toneless suffix for Dy¥2 ; see Ewald, § 253, a) 
cannot possibly be taken as referring to the singular hakkaphtor, 
nor even to hassippim alone, but must refer to the two nouns 
hakkaphtor and hassippim. The reference to hassippim could 
no doubt be grammatically sustained; but so far as the sense is 
concerned, it is inadmissible, inasmuch as when a building falls 
to the ground in consequence of its having been laid in ruins 
by a blow from above, the thresholds of the entrance could not 
possibly fall upon the heads of the men who were standing in 
front of it. The command has throughout a symbolical mean- 
ing, and has no literal reference to the destruction of the temple. 
The temple symbolizes the kingdom of God, which the Lord 
had founded in Israel; and as being the centre of that kingdom, 
it stands here for the kingdom itself. In the temple, as the 
dwelling-place of the name of Jehovah, ie. of the gracious 
presence of God, the idolatrous nation beheld an indestructible 
pledge of the lasting continuance of the kingdom. But this 
support to their false trust is taken away from it by the an- 
nouncement that the Lord will lay the temple in ruins. The 
destruction of the temple represents the destruction of the king- 
dom of God embodied in the temple, with which indeed the 
earthly temple would of necessity fall to the ground. No one 
will escape this judgment. This is affirmed in the words which 
follow: And their last, their remnant (achdrith, as in ch. iv. 2), 
I will slay with the sword; as to the meaning of which Cocceius 
has correctly observed, that the magnitude of the slaughter is 
increased exclusione fugientium et eorum, qui videbantur effugisse. 
The apparent discrepancy in the statement, that they will all 
be crushed to pieces by the ruins, and yet there will be fugitives 
and persons who have escaped, is removed at once if we bear in 
mind that the intention of the prophet is to cut off every loop- 
hole for carnal security, and that the meaning of the words is 
simply this: “ And even if any should succeed in fleeing and 


1 Luther's rendering, ‘‘ for their avarice shall come upon the head of all 
of them,” in which he follows the Vulgate, arose from pyya being con- 
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escaping, God will pursue them with the sword, and slay them” 
(see-Hengstenberg, Christology, on this passage). 

The thought is still further expanded in vers. 2-6. Ver. 2. 
“ Tf they break through into hell, my hand will take them thence ; 
and if they climb up to heaven, thence will I fetch them down. 
Ver. 3. And if they hide themselves upon the top of Carmel, I 
will trace them, and fetch them thence; and if they conceal them- 
selves from before mine eyes in the bottom of the sea, thence do I 
command the serpent, and it biteth them. Ver. 4. And if they 
go into captivity before their enemies, I will command the sword 
thence, and it slayeth them; and I direct my eye upon them for 
evil, and not for good.” The imperfects, with D8, are to be 
taken as futures. They do not assume what is impossible as 
merely hypothetical, in the sense of “if they should hide them- 
selves ;” but set forth what was no doubt in actual fact an 
impossible case, as though it were possible, in order to cut off 
every escape. For the cases mentioned in vers. 3a and 4a might 
really occur. Hiding upon Carmel and going into captivity 
belong to the sphere of possibility and of actual occurrence. 
In order to individualize the thought, that escape from the 
punishing arm of the Almighty is impossible, the prophet 
opposes the most extreme spaces of the world to one another, 
starting from heaven and hell, as the loftiest height and deepest 
depth of the universe, in doing which he has in all probability 
’ Ps. exxxix. 7, 8 floating before his mind. He commences with 
the height, which a man cannot possibly climb, and the depth, 
to which he cannot descend, to show that escape is impossible. 
ann, to break through, with 3, to make a hole into anything 
(Ezek. viii. 8, xii. 5, 7). According to the Hebrew view, 
Sheol was deep in the interior of the earth. The head of 
Carmel is mentioned (see at Josh. xix. 26). The reference is 
not to the many caves in this promontory, which afford shelter 
to fugitives; for they are not found upon the head of Carmel, 
but for the most part on the western side (see v. Raumer, Pal. 
p. 44). The emphasis lies rather upon the head, as a height 
overgrown with trees, which, even if not very high (about 1800 
feet ; see at 1 Kings xviii. 19), yet, in comparison with the sea 
over which it rises, might appear to be of a very considerable 
height ; in addition to which, the situation of Carmel, on the 
extreme western border of the kingdom of Israel, might also 
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be taken into consideration. ‘“ Whoever hides himself there, 
must assuredly know of no other place of security in the whole 
of the land besides. And if there is no longer any security 
there, there is nothing left but the sea.” But even the deep 
sea-bottom will not shelter from the vengeance of God. God 
commands the serpent, or summons the serpent to bite him. — 
Néchdsh, here the water-serpent, called: elsewhere livydthan or 
tannin (Isa. xxvii. 1), a sea-monster, which was popularly sup- 

ed to be extremely dangerous, but which cannot be more 
exactly defined. Even by going into captivity, they will not 
be protected from the sword. ‘283, not into captivity, but in 
statu captivitatis: even if they should be among those who were 
wandering into captivity, where men are generally sure of their 
lives (see Lam. i. 5). For God has fixed His eye upon them, 
i.e. has taken them under His special superintendence (cf. Jer. 
xxxix. 12); not, however, to shelter, to protect, and to bless, 
but 739, for evil, ie. to punish them. “The people of the 
Lord remain, under all circumstances, the object of special 
attention. They are more richly blessed than the world, but 
they are also more severely punished” (Hengstenberg). 

To strengthen this threat, Amos proceeds, in vers. 5, 6, to 
describe Jehovah as the Lord of heaven and earth, who sends 
judgments upon the earth with omnipotent power. Ver. 5. 
“ And the Lord Jehovah of hosts, who toucheth the earth, and it 
melteth, and all the inhabitants thereupon mourn; and the whole 
of it riseth like the Nile, and sinketh like the Nile of Egypt. 
Ver. 6. Who buildeth His stories in heaven, and His vault, over 
the earth hath He founded it; who calleth to the waters of the 
sea, and poureth them out over the earth: Jehovah is His name.” 
This description of God, who rules with omnipotence, is ap- 
pended, as in ch. iv. 13 and v. 8, without any link of connection 
whatever. We must not render it, “ The Lord Jehovah of 
hosts is He who toucheth the earth ;” but we must supply the 
connecting thought, “ And He who thus directeth His eye upon 
you is the Lord Jehovah of hosts, who toucheth the earth, and 
it melteth.” The melting or dissolving of the earth is, accord- 
ing to Ps. xlvi. 7, an effect produced by the Lord, who makes’ 
His voice heard in judgments, or “ the destructive effect of the 
judgments of God, whose instruments the conquerors are” 
(Hengstenberg), when nations reel and kingdoms totter. The 
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Lord therefore touches the earth, so that it melts, when He 
dissolves the stability of the earth by great judgments (cf. Ps. 
Ixxv. 4). “Israel could not fail to test the truth of these words 
by painful experience, when the wild hordes of Assyria poured 
themselves over the western parts of Asia” (Hengstenberg). 
The following words, depicting the dissolution of the earth, are 
repeated, with very inconsiderable alterations, from ch. viii. 8: 
we have merely the omission of 7¥1331, and the kal 7YPY sub- 
stituted for the niphal 7p. In ver. 6 there is evidently an 
allusion to the flood. God, who is enthroned in heaven, in the 
cloud-towers built above the circle of the earth, possesses the 
power to pour the waves of the sea over the earth by His 
simple word. Ma'dloth is synonymous with nivey in Ps, civ. 3: 
upper rooms, lit. places to which one has to ascend. ’Aguddéh, 
an arch or vault: that which is called régia’, the firmament, in 
other places. The heaven, in which God builds His stories, is 
the heaven of clouds; and the vault, according to Gen. i. 7, 
is the firmament of heaven, which divided the water above the 
firmament from the water beneath it. Consequently the upper 
rooms of God are the waters above the firmament, in or out of 
which God builds His stories (Ps. civ. 3), i.e. the cloud-tower 
above the horizon of the earth, which is raised above it like a 
vault. Out of this cloud-castle the rain pours down (Ps. civ. 
13); and out of its open windows the waters of the flood 
poured down, and overflowed the earth (Gen. vii. 11). When 
God calls to the waters of the sea, they pour. themselves over 
the surface of the earth. The waves of the sea are a figurative 
representation of the agitated multitude of nations, or of the 
powers of the world, which pour their waves over the kingdom 
of God (see at ch. vii. 4). 
The Lord will pour out these ‘floods upon sinful Israel, 
because it stands nearer to Him than the heathen do. Ver. 7. 
' “Are ye not like the sons of the Cushites to me, ye sons of Israel? 
is the saying of Jehovah. Have I not brought Israel up out of 
the land of Egypt, and the Philistines out of Caphtor, and Aram 
out of Kir?” With these words the prophet tears away from 
the sinful nation the last support of its carnal security, namely, 
reliance upon its election as the nation of God, which the Lord 
has practically confirmed by leading Israel up out of Egypt. 
Their election as the people of Jehovah was unquestionably 8 
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pledge that the Lord would not cast off His people, or suffer 
them to be destroyed by the heathen. But what the apostle 
says of circumcision in Rom. ii. 25 applied to this election also, 
namely, that it was of benefit to none but those who kept the 
law. It afforded a certainty of divine protection simply to those 
who proved themselves to be the children of Israel by their walk 
and conduct, and who faithfully adhered to the Lord. To the 
rebellious it was of no avail. Idolaters had become like the 
heathen. The Cushites are mentioned, not so much as being 
descendants of the accursed Ham, as on account of the black- 
ness of their skin, which was regarded as a symbol of: spiritual 
blackness (cf. Jer. xiii. 23). The expression “ sons (children) 
of the Cushites” is used with reference to the title “ sons 
(children) of Israel,’ the honourable name of the covenant 
nation. For degenerate Israel, the leading up out of Egypt had 
no higher signification than the leading up of the Philistines and 
Syrians out of their former dwelling-places into the lands which 
they at present inhabited. These two peoples are mentioned by 

_ way of example: the Philistines, because they were despised by 
the Israelites, as being uncircumcised ; the Syrians, with an 
allusion to the threat in ch. i. 5, that they should wander into 
exile to Kir. On the fact that the Philistines sprang from 
Caphtor, see the comm. on Gen. x. 14. 

Election, therefore, will not save sinful Israel from destruc- 
tion. After Amos has thus cut off all hope of deliverance from 
the ungodly, he repeats, in his own words in vers. 8 sqq., the 

‘threat already exhibited symbolically in ver. 1. Ver. 8. “ Be- 
hold, the eyes of the Lord Jehovah are against the sinful kingdom, 
and I destroy it from off the face of the earth ; except that I shail 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob: is the saying of Jehovah. 
Ver. 9. For, behold, I command, and shake the house of Israel 
among all nations, as (corn) is shaken in a sieve, and not even a 
little grain falls to the ground. Ver. 10. All the sinners of my 
people will die by the sword, who say, The evil will not overtake 
or come to us.” The sinful kingdom is Israel; not merely the 
kingdom of the ten tribes however, but all Israel, the kingdom 
of the ten tribes along with Judah, the house of Jacob or Israel, 
which is identical with the sons of Israel, who had become like 
the Cushites, although Amos had chiefly the people and king- 
dom of the ten tribes in his mind. Bammamldkhéh, not upon 
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the kingdom, but against the kingdom. The directing of the 
eye upon an object is expressed by >Y (ver. 4) or 58 (cf. Ps. 
xxxiv. 16); whereas 3 is used in relation to the object upon 
which anger rests (Ps. xxxiv. 17). Because the Lord had 
turned His eye towards the sinful kingdom, He must extermi- 
nate it,—a fate with which Moses had already threatened the 
nation in Deut. vi. 15. Nevertheless (‘3 DEX, “only that,” 
introducing the limitation, as in Num. xiii. 28, Deut. xv. 4) 
the house of Jacob, the covenant nation, shall not be utterly 
destroyed. The “house of Jacob” is opposed to the “ sinful 
nation ;”. not, however, so that the antithesis simply lies in the 
kingdom and people (regnum delebo, non populum), or that the 
“house of Jacob” signifies the kingdom of Judah as distin- 
guished from the kingdom of the ten tribes, for the “ house of 
Jacob” is perfectly equivalent to the “house of Israel” (ver. 9). 
The house of Jacob is not to be utterly destroyed, but simply 
to be shaken, as it were, in a sieve. The antithesis lies in the 
predicate NXONT, the sinful kingdom. So far as Israel, as a 
kingdom and people, is sinful, it is to be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth. But there is always a divine kernel in 
the nation, by virtue of its divine election, a holy seed out of 
which the Lord will form a new and holy people and kingdom 
of God. Consequently the destruction will not be a total one, 
a TovX Town, The reason for this is introduced by & (for) 
in ver. 9. The Lord will shake Israel among the nations, as 
corn is shaken in a sieve; so that the chaff flies away, and the 
dust and dirt fall to the ground, and only the good grains are 
left in the sieve. Such a sieve are the nations of the world, 
through which Israel is purified from its chaff, i.e. from its un- 
godly members. Ts‘ror,. generally a bundle; here, according 
to its etymology, that which is compact or firm, ¢.e. solid grain 
as distinguished from loose chaff. In 2 Sam. xvii. 13 it is 
used in a similar sense to denote a hard piece of clay or a stone 
in a building. Not a single grain will fall to the ground, that 
is to say, not a good man will be lost (cf. 1 Sam. xxvi. 20). 
The self-secure sinners, however, who rely upon their outward 
connection with the nation of God (compare ver. 7 and ch. 
iii. 2), or upon their zeal in the outward forms of worship (ch. 
v. 21 sqq.), and fancy that the judgment cannot touch them 
(7y2 OPA, to come to meet a person round about him, é.e. to 
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come upon him from every side), will all perish by the sword. 
This threat is repeated at the close, without any formal link of 
connection with ver. 9, not only to prevent any abuse of the 
foregoing modification of the judgment, but also to remove this 
apparent discrepancy, that whereas in vers. 1-4 it is stated that 
not one will escape the judgment, according to ver. 85, the 
nation of Israel is not to be utterly destroyed. In order to 
anticipate the frivolity of the ungodly, who always flatter them- 
selves with the hope of escaping when there is a threatening of 
any general calamity, the prophet first of all cuts off all possi- 
bilities whatever in vers. 1-4, without mentioning the excep- 
tions; and it is not till afterwards that the promise is introduced 
that the house of Israel shall not be utterly annihilated, whereby 
the general threat is limited to sinners, and the prospect of 
deliverance and preservation through the mercy of God is 
opened to the righteous. The historical realization or fulfil- 
ment of this threat took place, so far as Israel of the ten tribes 
was concerned, when their kingdom was destroyed by the 
Assyrians, and in the case of Judah, at the overthrow of the 
kingdom and temple by the Chaldeans; and the shaking of 
Israel in the sieve is still being fulfilled upon the Jews who are 
dispersed among all nations. 


’ Vers. 11-15. Taz Kinapom or Gop set up.—Since 
God, as the unchangeable One, cannot utterly destroy His 
chosen people, and abolish or reverse His purpose of salvation, 
after destroying the sinful kingdom, He will set up the new 
and genuine kingdom of God. Ver. 11. “ On that day will I 
set up the fallen hut of David, and wall up their rents ; and what 
is destroyed thereof I will set up, and build it as in the days of 
eternity. Ver. 12. That they may take possession of the remnant 
of Edom, and all the nations upon which my name shall be called, 
is the saying of Jehovah, who doeth such things.” “In that day,” 
ie. when the judgment has fallen upon the sinful kingdom, ' 
and all the sinners of the people of Jehovah are destroyed. 
Sukkéh, a hut, indicates, by way of contrast to bayith, the house 
or palace which David built for himself upon Zion (2 Sam. v. 
11), a degenerate condition of the royal house of David. This 
is placed beyond all doubt by the predicate ndpheleth, fallen 
down. As the stately palace supplies a figurative representa- 
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tion of the greatness and might of the kingdom, so does the 
fallen hut, which is full of rents and near to destruction, sym- 
bolize the utter ruin of the kingdom. If the family of David 
no longer dwells in a palace, but in a miserable fallen hut, its 
regal sway must have come to an end. The figure of the stem 
of Jesse that is hewn down, in Isa. xi. 1, is related to this; 
except that the former denotes the decline of the Davidic 
dynasty, whereas the fallen hut represents the fall of the king- 
dom. There is no need to prove, however, that this does not 
apply to the decay of the Davidic house by the side of the 
great power of Jeroboam (Hitzig, Hofmann), least of all under 
Uzziah, in whose reign the kingdom of Judah reached the 
summit of its earthly power and glory. The kingdom of David 
first became a hut when the kingdom of Judah was overcome 
by the Chaldeans,—an event which is included in the prediction 
contained in vers. 1 sqq., and hinted at even in ch. ii. 5. But 
this hut the Lord will raise up again from its fallen condition. 
This raising up is still further defined in the three following 
clauses: “J wall up their rents” (pirtséhen). The plural suffix 
can only be explained from the fact that sutkéh actually refers 
to the kingdom of God, which was divided into two kingdoms 
(“these kingdoms,” ch. vi. 2), and that the house of Israel, 
which was not to be utterly destroyed (ver. 8), consisted of the 
remnant of the people of the two kingdoms, or the é«Aoy7 of 
the twelve tribes; so that in the expression jb ‘nv11 there 
is an allusion to the fact that the now divided nation would 
one day be united again under the one king David, as Hosea 
(ch. ii. 2, iii. 5) and Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii. 22) distinctly prophesy. 
The correctness of this explanation of the plural suffix is con- 
firmed by "D1 in the second clause, the suffix of which refers 
to David, under whom the destroyed kingdom would rise into 
new power. And whilst these two clauses depict the restora- 
tion of the kingdom from its fallen condition, in the third 
‘clause its further preservation is foretold. 23 does not mean 
to “build” here, but to finish building, to carry on, enlarge, 
and beautify the building. The words pbiy 2 (an abbreviated 
. comparison for “as it was in the days of the olden time”) point 
back to the promise in 2 Sam. vii. 11, 12, 16, that God would 
build a house for David, would raise up his seed after him, 
and firmly establish his throne for ever, that his house and his 
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kingdom should endure for ever before Him, upon which the 
whole of the promise before us is founded. The days of the 
rule of David and of his son Solomon are called “ days of eter- 
nity,” t.e. of the remotest past (compare Mic. vii. 14), to show 
that a long period would intervene between that time and the 
predicted restoration. The rule of David had already received 
a considerable blow through the falling away of the ten tribes. 
And it would fall still deeper in the future; but, according to 
the promise in 2 Sam. vii., it would not utterly perish, but 
would be raised up again from its fallen condition. It is not 
expressly stated that this will take place through a shoot from 
its own stem; but that is implied in the fact itself. The 
kingdom of David could only be raised up again through an 
offshoot from David’s family. And that this can be no other 
than the Messiah, was unanimously acknowledged by the earlier 
Jews, who even formed a name for the Messiah out of this 
passage, viz. OB) 3, filius cadentium, He who had sprung 
from a fallen hut (see the proofs in Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tology, vol. i. p. 386 transl.). The kingdom of David is set up 
in order that they (the sons of Israel, who have been proved 
to be corn by the sifting, ver. 9) may take possession of the 
remnant of Edom and all the nations, etc. The Edomites 
had been brought into subjection by David, who had taken 
possession of their land. At a late period, when the hut of 
David was beginning to fall, they had recovered their freedom 
again. This does not suffice, however, to explain the allusion 
to Edom here; for David had also brought the Philistines, the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Aramzans into subjection to 
his sceptre,—all of them nations who had afterwards recovered 
their freedom, and to whom Amos foretels the coming judg- 
ment in ch. i. The reason why Edom alone is mentioned by 
name must be sought for, therefore, in the peculiar attitude 
which Edom assumed towards the people of God, namely, in 
the fact “that whilst they were related to the Judzans, they 
were of all nations the most hostile to them” (Rosenmiiller). 
On this very ground Obadiah predicted that judgment would 
come upon the Edomites, and that the remnant of Esau would 
be captured by the house of Jacob. Amos speaks here of the 
“remnant of Edom,” not because Amaziah recovered only a 
portion of Edom to the kingdom (2 Kings xiv. 7), as Hitzig 
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supposes, but with an allusion to the threat in ch. i. 12, that 
Edom would be destroyed with the exception of a remnant. 
The “remnant of Edom” consists of those who are saved in the 
judgments that fall upon Edom. This also applies to pNaT703, 
Even of these nations, only those are taken by Israel, 1.e. incor- 
porated into the restored kingdom of David, the Messianic 
kingdom, upon whom the name of Jehovah is called; that is 
to say, not those who were first brought under the dominion of 
the nation in the time of David (Hitzig, Baur, and Hofmann), 
but those to whom He shall have revealed His divine nature, 
and manifested Himself as a God and Saviour (compare Isa. 
Ixiii. 19, Jer. xiv. 9, and the remarks on Deut. xxviii. 10), so 
that this expression is practically the same as NIP Tin Wx 
(whom Jehovah shall call) in Joel iii. 5. The perfect xp 
acquires the sense of the futurum exactum from the leading 
sentence, as in Deut. xxviii. 10 (see Ewald, § 346, c). 7", to 
take possession of, is chosen with reference to the prophecy of 
Balaam (Num. xxiv. 18), that Edom should be the possession 
of Israel (see the comm. on this passage). Consequently the 
taking possession referred to here will be of a very different 
character from the subjugation of Edom and other nations to 
David. It will make the nations into citizens of the kingdom 
of God, to whom the Lord manifests Himself as their God, 
pouring upon them all the blessings of His covenant of grace 
(see Isa. lvi. 6-8). To strengthen this promise, 3) “ DX) 
(“saith Jehovah, that doeth this”) is appended. He who says 
this is the Lord, who will also accomplish it (see Jer. xxxiii. 2). 
The Seplanstion given above is also in harmony with the 
use made by James of our prophecy in Acts xv. 16, 17, where 
he derives from vers. 11 and 12 a prophetic testimony to the 
fact that Gentiles who became believers were to be received 
into the kingdom of God without circumcision. It is true that 
at first sight James appears to quote the words of the prophet 
simply as a prophetic declaration in support of the fact related 
by Peter, namely, that by giving His Holy Spirit to believers 
from among the Gentiles as well as to believers from among 
the Jews, without making any distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, God had taken out of the Gentiles a people én} 70 
évopate abtod, “upon His name” (compare Acts xv. 14 with 
Acts xv. 8, 9). But as both James and Peter recognise in 
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this fact a practical declaration on the part of God that circum- 
cision was not a necessary prerequisite to the reception of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of Christ, while James follows up the 
allusion to this fact with the prophecy of Amos, introducing it 
with the words, “and to this agree the words of the prophets,” 
there can be no doubt that James also quotes the words of the 
prophet with the intention of adducing evidence out of the Old 
Testament in support of the reception of the Gentiles into the 
kingdom of God without circumcision. But this proof is not 
furnished by the statement of the prophet, “through its silence 
as to the condition required by those who were pharisaically 
disposed” (Hengstenberg) ; and still less by the fact that it 
declares in the most striking way “what significance there was 
in the typical kingdom of David, as a prophecy of the relation 
in which the human race, outside the limits of Israel, would 
stand to the kingdom of Christ” (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, ii. 2, 
pp. 84,85). For the passage would contain nothing extraordinary 
concerning the typical significancé possessed by the kingdom 
of David in relation to the kingdom of Christ, if, as Hofmann 
says (p. 84), the prophet, instead of enumerating all the nations 
which once belonged to the kingdom of David, simply mentions 
Edom by name, and describes all the others as the nations which 
have been subject like Edom to the name of Jehovah. The 
demonstrative force of the prophet’s statement is to be found, 
no doubt, as Hofmann admits, in the words 87p2 WR DBYII->2 
omy ‘oY. But if these words affirmed nothing more than 
what Hofmann finds in them—namely, that all the nations sub- 
dued by David were subjected to the name of Jehovah ; or, as 
he says at p. 83, “ made up, in connection with Israel, the king- 
dom of Jehovah and His anointed, without being circumcised, 
or being obliged to obey the law of Israel”—their demonstrative 
force would simply lie in what they do not affirm,—namely, in the 
fact that they say nothing whatever about circumcision being a 
condition of the reception of the Gentiles. The circumstance 
that the heathen nations which David brought into subjection to 
his kingdom were made tributary to himself and subject to the 
name of Jehovah, might indeed be typical of the fact that the 
kingdom of the second David would also spread over the Gen- 
tiles; but, according to this explanation, it would affirm nothing 
at all as to the internal relation of the Gentiles to Israel in the 
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new kingdom of God. The Apostle James, however, quotes 
the words of Amos as decisive on the point ia dispute, which the 
apostles were considering, because in the words, “all the nations 
upon whom my name is called,” he finds a prediction of what 
Peter has just related,—namely, that the Lord has taken out of 
the heathen a people “upon His name,” that is to say, because 
he understands by the calling of the name of the Lord upon the 
Gentiles the communication of the Holy Ghost to the Gentiles." 

To the setting up of the kingdom and its outward extension 
the prophet appends its inward glorification, foretelling the 
richest blessing of the land (ver. 13) and of the nation (ver. 14), 
and lastly, the eternal duration of the kingdom (ver. 15). Ver. 
13. “ Behold, days come, is the saying of Jehovah, that the plough- 
man reaches to the reaper, and the treader of grapes to the sower 
of seed ; and the mountains drip new wine, and all the hills melt 
away. Ver. 14. And I reverse the captivity of my people Israel, 
and they build the waste cities, and dwell, and plant vineyards, 
and drink the wine thereof ; and make gardens, and eat the fruit 
thereof. Ver. 15. And I plant them in their land, and they shall 
no more be torn up out of their land which I have given them, saith 
Jehovah thy God.” In the new kingdom of God the people of 
the Lord will enjoy the blessing, which Moses promised to 
Israel when faithful to the covenant. This blessing will be 
poured upon the land in which the kingdom is set up. Ver. 
13a is formed after the promise in Lev. xxvi. 5, “ Your thresh- 
ing shall reach unto the vintage, and the vintage shall reach 
unto the sowing-time ;” but Amos transfers the action to the 


1 Moreover, James (or Luke) quotes the words of Amos according to the 
LXX., even in their deviations from the Hebrew text, in the words éxas 
dy ixfnrjowcw of xaraerosros tay dvOpanrav ge (for which Luke has rcs 
xvpiov, according to Cod. Al.), which rest upon an interchange of pnd 
Dis NMNwA Ms Ww with DIN NNY WaT wb ; because the thought 
upon which it turned was not thereby altered, inasmuch as the possession 
of the Gentiles, of which the prophet is speaking, is the spiritual sway of 
the people of the Lord, which can only extend over those who seek the 
Lord. and His kingdom. The other deviations from the original text and 
from the LXX. (compare Acts xv. 16 with Amos ix. 11) may be ex- 
plained on the ground that the apostle is quoting from memory, and that 
he alters év ri quepy ixeivy dvacrycw into werd radre dvesrpipa xal 
dvoixodoreyow, to give greater clearness to the allusion contained in the pro- 
phecy to the Messianic times. 
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persons employed, and-says, “ The ploughman will reach to the 
reaper.” Even while the one is engaged in ploughing the 
land for the sowing, the other will already be able to cut ripe 
corn; so quickly will the corn grow and ripen. And the 
treading of the grapes will last to the sowing-time, so abundant 
will the vintage be. The second half of the verse is taken 
from Joel iv. 18; and according to this passage, the melting of 
the hills is to be understood as dissolving into streams of milk, 
new wine, and honey, in which the prophet had the description 
of the promised land as a land flowing with milk and honey 
(Ex. iii. 8, etc.) floating before his mind. In the land so 
blessed will Israel enjoy unbroken peace, and delight itself in 
the fruits of its inheritance. On Mav-ny 3, see the exposi- 
tion of Hos. vi.11. That this phrase is not used here to denote 
the return of the people from captivity, but the turning of mis- 
fortune and misery into prosperity and salvation, is evident 
from the context; for Israel cannot be brought back out of 
captivity after it has already taken possession of the Gentiles 
(ver. 12). The thought of ver. 14, as attached to ver. 13, is 
the following: As the land of Israel, i.e. the territory of the 
re-erected kingdom of David, will no more be smitten with the 
curse of drought and failing crops with which the rebellious are 
threatened, but will receive the blessing of the greatest fertility, 
so will the people, i.e. the citizens of this kingdom, be no more 
visited with calamity and judgment, but enjoy the rich benefi- 
cent fruits of their labour in blessed and unbroken peace. This 
thought is individualized with a retrospective glance at the 
punishment with which the sinners are threatened in ch. v. 11, 
—namely, as building waste cities, and dwelling therein, and as 
drinking the wine of the vineyards that have been planted ; 
not building houses for others any more, as was threatened in 
ch. v. 11, after Deut. xxviii. 30, 39; and lastly, as laying out 
gardens, and eating the fruit thereof, without its being con- 
sumed by strangers (Deut. xxviii. 33). This blessing will 
endure for ever (ver. 15). Their being planted in their land 
denotes, not the settling of the people in their land once more, 
but their firm and lasting establishment ang fortification therein. 
The Lord will-make Israel, i.e. His resgyad people, into a plan- 
tation that will never be torn up agaisf, but strikes firm roots, 
sends forth blossom,.and produces fruite’ The words point back 
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to 2 Sam. vii. 10, and declare that the firm planting of Israel 
which was begun by David will be completed with the raising up 
of the fallen hut of David, inasmuch as no further driving away 
of the nation into captivity will occur, but the people of the Lord 
will dwell for ever in the land which their God has given them. 
Compare Jer. xxiv. 6. This promise is sealed by ‘Bye 0 TORN, 
We have not to seek for the realization of this promise 
in the return of Israel from its captivity to Palestine under 
Zerubbabel and Ezra; for this was no planting of Israel to 
dwell for ever in the land, nor was it a setting up of the fallen 
hut of David. Nor have we to transfer the fulfilment to the 
future, and think of a time when the Jews, who have been con- 
verted to their God and Saviour Jesus Christ, will one day be 
led back to Palestine. For, as we have already observed at 
Joel iii. 18, Canaan and Israel are types of the kingdom of 
God and of the church of the Lord. The raising up of the 
fallen hut of David commenced with the coming of Christ 
and the founding of the Christian church by the apostles ; and 
_ the possession of Edom and all the other nations upon whom 
the Lord reveals His name, took its rise in the reception of the 
Gentiles into the kingdom of heaven set up by Christ. The 
founding and building of this kingdom continue through all 
the ages of the Christian church, and will be completed when 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall one day enter into the kingdom 
of God, and the still unbelieving Israel shall have been converted 
to Christ. The land which will flow with streams of divine 
blessing is not Palestine, but the domain of the Christian 
church, or the earth, so far as it has received the blessings of 
Christianity. The people which cultivates this land is the 
Christian church, so far as it stands in living faith, and pro- 
duces fruits of the Holy Ghost. The blessing foretold by the 
prophet is indeed visible at present in only a very small 
measure, because Christendom is not yet so pervaded by the 
Spirit of the Lord, as that it forms a holy people of God. In 
many respects it still resembles Israel, which the Lord will 
have to sift by means of judgments. This sifting will be first 
brought to an end through the judgment upon all nations, 
which will attend the second coming of Christ. Then will 
the earth become a Canaan, where the Lord will dwell in His 
glorified kingdom in the midst of His sanctified people. 
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to the person and circumstances of Obadiah, nothing 
certain is known, since the heading to his prophecy 
simply contains the name 72), i.e. servant, wor- 
shipper of Jehovah (Of&1ov al. ’ABS:00, sc. épacis, 
LXX.), and does not even mention his father’s name. The 
name Obadiah frequently occurs in its earlier form ‘Obadydha. 
This was the name of a pious governor of the palace under 
king Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 3 sqq.), of a prince of Judah under 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 7), of a brave Gadite under David 
(1 Chron. xii. 9), of a Benjamite (1 Chron. viii. 38), of an 
Issacharite (1 Chron. vii. 3), of a Zebulunite (1 Chron. xxvii. 
19), of several Levites (1 Chron. ix. 16, 44; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
12), and of different men after the captivity (1 Chron. iii. 21; 
Ezra viii. 9; Neh. x. 6). The traditional accounts of our pro- 
phet in the rabbins and fathers, some of whom identify him 
with Ahab’s pious commander of the castle, others with the 
third captain sent by Ahaziah against Elisha (2 Kings i. 13), 
whilst others again make him an Edomitish proselyte (see 
Carpzov, Introd. p. 332 sqq., and Delitzsch, de Habacuci vita 
atque cetate, pp. 60, 61), are quite worthless, and evidently 
false, and have merely originated in the desire to know some- 
thing more about him than the simple name (see C. P. Caspari, 
Der Proph. Ob. pp. 2, 3). 

The writing of Obadiah contains but one single prophecy 
concerning the relation in which Edom stood to the people of 
God. It commences with the proclamation of the destruction 
with which the Lord has determined to visit the Edomites, who 
rely upon the impregnability of their rocky seat (vers. 1-9) ; 
and then depicts, as the cause of the divine judgment which 
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will thus suddenly burst upon the haughty people, the evil 
which it did to Jacob, the covenant nation, when Judah and 
Jerusalem had been taken by heathen nations, who not only 
plundered them, but shamefully desecrated the mountain of 
Zion (vers. 10-14). For this the Edomites and all nations 
will receive retribution, even to their utter destruction in the 
approaching day of the Lord (vers. 15, 16). But upon Mount 
Zion there will be delivered ones, and the mountain will be 
holy. The house of Jacob will take possession of the settle- 
ment of the Gentiles, and, in common with Israel, will destroy 
the Edomites, and extend its territory on all sides (vers. 17-19). 
That portion of the nation which has been scattered about in 
heathen lands will return to their enlarged fatherland (ver. 20). 
Upon Mount Zion will saviours arise to judge Edom, and the 
kingdom will then be the Lord’s (ver. 21). This brief state- 
ment of the contents is sufficient to show that Obadiah’s pro- 
phecy does not consist of a mere word of threatening directed 
against Edom, or treat of so special a theme as that his chdzin 
could be compared to Ahijah’s n‘bha’ ah, and Yehdi’s (Iddo's) 
chézoth against Jeroboam 1. (2 Chron. ix. 29); but that 
Obadiah takes the general attitude of Edom towards the 
people of Jehovah as the groundwork of his prophecy, regards 
the judgment upon Edom as one feature in the universal 
judgment upon all nations (cf. vers. 15, 16), proclaims in the 
destruction of the power of Edom the overthrow of the power 
of all nations hostile to God, and in the final elevation and re- 
establishment of Israel in the holy land foretels the completion 
of the sovereignty of Jehovah, i.e. of the kingdom of God, a 
dominion over all nations ; so that we may say with Hengsten- 
berg, that “Obadiah makes the judgment upon the Gentiles 
and the restoration of Israel the leading object of his prophetic 
painting.” Through this universal standpoint, from which 
Edom is taken as a representative of the ungodly power of the 
world, Obadiah rises far above the utterances of the earlier 
prophets contained in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and stands on a level with the prophets, who composed 
prophetic writings of their own for posterity, as well as for their 
own age; so that, notwithstanding the small space occupied by 
his prophecy, it has very properly had a place assigned it in the 
prophetic literature. At the same time, we cannot agree with 
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Hengstenberg, who gives the following interpretation to this 
view of the attitude of Edom towards the people of God, 
namely, that Obadiah simply adduces Edom as an example of 
what he has to say with regard to the heathen world, with its 
enmity against God, and as to the form which the relation 
between Israel and the heathen world would eventually assume, 
and therefore that his prophecy simply individualizes the thought 
of the universal dominion of the kingdom of God which would 
follow the deepest degradation of the people of God, the fullest 
and truest realization of which dominion is to be sought for in 
Christ, and that the germ of his prophecy is contained in Joel 
iii. 19, where Edom is introduced as an individualized example 
and type of the heathen world with its hostility to God, which 
-is to be judged by the Lord after the judgment upon Judah. 
For, apart from the fact that Obadiah does not presuppose 
Joel, but vice versa, as we shall presently see, this mode of 
idealizing our prophecy cannot be reconciled with its concrete 
character and expression, or raised into a truth by. any ana- 
logies in prophetic literature. All the prophecies are occasioned 
by distinct concrete relations and circumstances belonging to 
the age from which they spring. And even those which are 
occupied with the remote and remotest future, like Isa. xl.-lxvi. 
for example, form no real exception to this rule. Joel would 
not have mentioned Edom as the representation of the heathen 
world with its hostility to God (iii. 19), and Obadiah would not 
have predicted the destruction of Edom, if the Edomites had 
not displayed their implacable hatred to the people of God on 
one particular occasion in the most conspicuous manner. It is 
only in this way that we can understand the contents of the 
whole of Obadiah’s prophecy, more especially the relation in 
which the third section (vers. 17-21) stands to the first two, 
and explain them without force. 

The time of the prophet is so much a matter of dispute, 
that some regard him as the oldest of the twelve minor pro- 
phets, whilst others place. him in the time of the captivity, and 
Hitzig even assigns him to the year 312 B.c., when prophecy 
had long been extinct. (For the different views, see my 
Lehrbuch der Einleitung, § 88.) That Obadiah does not be- 
long to the prophets of the captivity, or to those after the 
captivity, but to the earlier prophets, may be generally inferred 
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from the position of his book in the collection of the twelve 
minor prophets; for although the collection is not strictly 
chronological, yet it is so arranged as a whole, that the writings 
of the captivity and the times after the captivity occupy the 
last places, whereas Obadiah stands among older prophets. 
More precise information may be obtained from the contents 
of his prophecy, more especially from the relation in which it 
stands on the one hand to the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix. 7-22) 
concerning Edom, and on the other hand to the prophecy 
of Joel. Obadiah so thoroughly coincides with these in a 
number of characteristic thoughts and expressions, that the one 
must have known the other. If we examine, first of all, the 
relation which exists between Obadiah and Jeremiah (l.c.), 
there can be no doubt, (and since the thorough investigations 
of Caspari (p. 5 sqq.) it has been admitted by every one with 
the exception of Hitzig,) that Obadiah did not use Jeremiah, 
but that Jeremiah read and made use of Obadiah. This might 
indeed be conjectured from the peculiar characteristic of Jere- 
miah, namely, that he leans throughout upon the utterances of 
the earlier prophets, and reproduces their thoughts, figures, and 
words (see A. Kueper, Jeremias librorum ss. interpres atque 
vinder, 1837). Thus, for example, nearly all his prophecies 
against foreign nations are founded upon utterances of the 
earlier prophets: that against the Philistines (Jer. xlvii.) upon 
Isaiah’s prophecy against that people (Isa. xiv. 28-32) ; that 
against the Moabites (Jer. xlviii.) upon that of Isaiah in ch. 
xv. xvi.; that against the Ammonites (Jer. xlix. 1-6) upon 
the prophecy of Amos against the same (Amos i. 13-15); that 
against Damascus (Jer. xlix. 23-27) upon that of Amos against 
this kingdom (Amos i. 3-5) ; and lastly, that against Babylon 
(Jer. 1. li.) upon the prophecy of Isaiah against Babylon in 
Isa. xiii-xiv. 23. To this we may add, (1) that the pro 
phecy of Jeremiah against Edom contains a number of expres- 
sions peculiar to himself and characteristic of his style, not 4 
single one of which is to be found in Obadiah, whilst nothing 
is met with elsewhere in Jeremiah of that which is common to 
Obadiah and him (for the proofs of this, see Caspari, pp. 7, 8); 
and (2) that what is common to the two prophets not only 
forms an outwardly connected passage in Obadiah, whereas in 
Jeremiah it occurs in several unconnected passages of his pro- 
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phecy (compare Obad. 1-8 with Jer. xlix. 7, 9, 10, 14-16), 
but, as the exposition will show, that in Obadiah it is more 
closely connected and apparently more original than in Jere- 
miah. But if it be a fact, as this unquestionably proves, that 
Obadiah’s prophecy is more original, and therefore older, than 
that of Jeremiah, Obadiah cannot have prophesied after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, but must have 
prophesied before it, since Jeremiah’s prophecy against Edom 
belongs to the fourth year of Jehoiakim (see Caspari, p. 14 
sqq., and Graf’s Jeremias, pp. 558-9, compared with p. 506). 
The central section of Obadiah’s prophecy (vers. 10-16) 
does not appear to harmonize with this result, inasmuch as the 
cause of the judgment with which the Edomites are threatened 
in vers. 1-9 is said to be their rejoicing over Judah and Jeru- 
salem at the time of their calamity, when foreigners entered 
into his gates, and cast the lot upon Jerusalem; and they are 
charged not only with looking upon the destruction of the 
brother nation with contemptuous pleasure, but with taking 
part themselves in the plundering of Judah, and murdering 
the fugitives, or giving them up to their enemies. These re- 
proaches unquestionably presuppose a conquest of Jerusalem 
by foreign nations; but whether it is the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Chaldeans, is by no means so certain as many 
commentators imagine. It is true that Caspari observes (p. 18), 
that “every one who reads these verses would naturally sup- 
pose that they refer to that catastrophe, and to the hostilities 
shown by the Edomites to the Judzans on that occasion, to 
which those prophets who lived after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, viz. Jeremiah (Lam. iv. 21, 22), Ezekiel (ch. xxxv.), and 
the author of Ps. cxxxvii., refer to some extent in almost the 
same words in which Obadiah speaks of them.” But of the 
passages cited, Lam. iv. 21, 22 cannot be taken into account at 
all, since it simply contains the thought that the cup (of afflic- 
tion) will also reach to the daughter of Edom; and that she 
will be intoxicated and stripped, and that Jehovah will punish 
her guilt. The other two are no doubt similar. The Psalmist 
in Ps, cxxxvii. utters this prayer in ver. 7: “ Remember, 
Jehovah, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem, who 
say, Strip, strip (i.e. demolish) even to the foundation thereof ;” 
and Ezekiel threatens Edom with everlasting desolation, because 
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it has cherished everlasting enmity, and given up the sons of 
Israel to the sword, 7? iY NY3 OTN nya (ver. 5), because it has 
said, The two nations (J udah and Israel) shall be mine, we will 
take possession of them (ver. 10); because it has cherished 
hatred toward the sons of Israel, and spoken blasphemy against 
the mountains of Israel, and said they are laid waste, they are 
given to us for food (ver. 12) ; because it has taken pleasure in 
the desolation of the inheritance of the house of Israel (ver. 15). 
There is a most unambiguous allusion here to the desolating of 
Judah and the destruction of Jerusalem, and to the hostilities 
which the Edomites displayed when this: calamity fell upon 
Judah. On the other hand, Obadiah does not hint at the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a single word. He neither speaks 
of the everlasting enmity of Edom, nor of the fact that it wanted 
to get possession of Judah and Israel for itself, but simply 
of the hostile behaviour of the Edomites towards the brother 
nation Judah, when enemies forced their way into Jerusalem 
and plundered its treasures, and the sons of Judah perished. 
Consequently Obadiah has before his eyes simply the conquest 
and plundering of Jerusalem by foreign, i.e. heathen foes, but 
not the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. Even 
Caspari is obliged to admit, that there is no necessity to under- 
stand most (or more correctly “ any”) of the separate expres- 
sions of Obadiah as referring to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans ; but, in his opinion, this allusion is required 
by “what is said in vers. 11-14 when taken all together, 
inasmuch as the prophet there describes the day of Jerusalem 
by the strongest possible names, following one upon another, as 
the day of his people’s rejection, the day of their distress (twice), 
and the day of their calamity (three times). ” But even this we 
cannot regard as well established, since neither 1732 1° nor 
ims DY designates the calamitous day as a day of rejection; and 
D728 i cannot possibly denote the utter destruction of all the 
Judzans, but simply affirms that the sons of Judah perished 
en masse. The other epithets, 133, 7X, 7¥, do not enable us 
to define more precisely the nature of the calamity which befel 
Judah at that time; and the crowding together of these ex- 
pressions simply shows that the calamity was a very great one, 
and not that Jerusalem was destroyed and the kingdom of 
Judah dissolved. 
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But before the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
it was several times taken and plundered by foes: viz. (1) by 
Shishak king of Egypt in the fifth year of Rehoboam (1 Kings 
xiv. 25, 26; 2 Chron. xii. 2 sqq.); (2) by the Philistines and 
Arabians in the time of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17); (8) 
by the Israelitish king Joash in the reign of Amaziah (2 Kings 
xiv. 18, 14; 2 Chron. xxv. 23, 24); (4) by the Chaldeans in 
the time of Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 1 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
6, 7); and (5) by the Chaldeans again in the reign of Jehoi- 
achin (2 Kings xxiv. 10 sqq.; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10). Of these 
different conquests, the first can have no bearing upon the 
question before us, inasmuch as in the time of Rehoboam the 
Edomites were subject to the kingdom of Judah, and therefore 
could not have attempted to do what Obadiah says they did ;_ 
nor can the two Babylonian conquests under Jehoiakim and 
Jehoiachin, inasmuch as, according to the relation in which 
Obadiah stood to Jeremiah, as shown above, he must have 
prophesied before they oceurred ; nor can the conquest in the 
reign of Amaziah, because Obadiah describes the enemies as 
zdrim and nokhrim (strangers and foreigners), which clearly 
points to Gentile nations (compare Joel iii. 17; Lam. v. 2; 
Deut. xvii. 15), and does not apply to the citizens of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes. Consequently there only remains the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Philistines and Arabians in the 
time of Jehoram; and the relation in which Obadiah stood to 
Joel clearly points to this. 

There is so remarkable a coincidence between vers. 10-18 
of Obadiah and ch. ii. 32 and ch. iii. of Joel, in a very large 
number of words, expressions, and thoughts, considering the 
smallness of the two passages, and especially of that of Oba- 
diah, that the dependence of one upon the other must be uni- 
versally acknowledged.’ But this dependence is not to be 
sought for on the side of Obadiah, as Caspari and others sup- 
pose; for the fact that Joel bears the stamp of originality in a 
greater degree than any other prophet, and the circumstance 
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that we meet with references to him in not a few of the later 
prophets from Amos onwards, furnish no evidence that will 
-bear a moment’s test. “The originality of Joel,” as Delitzsch 
observes, “is no disproof of his dependence; for, on the one 
hand, the reproduction of certain elements from Obadiah’s 
prophecy does not in the least invalidate his originality, inas- 
much as the reproduction is itself original; and, on the other 
hand, not one of the prophets with whom we are acquainted 
(not even Isaiah) is so original as that the prophecies of his 
predecessors are not echoed by him, just as Obadiah, even if 
he were original in relation to Joel, had the prophecies of 
Balaam as his original, and imitates them in several passages 
(compare Num. xxiv. 21, 18,19 with Ob. 4, 18, 19).” But 
the fact that Joel rests upon Obadiah is proved in the most 
decisive manner by the expression in Joel ii. 32, “as the Lord 
hath said,” where the foregoing thought, which is common both 
to Joel and Obadiah, viz. “in Mount Zion .. . shall be ph‘letah” 
(see Ob. 17), is described as a well-known word of the Lord. 
Now Joel can only have taken this from Obadiah, for it occurs 
nowhere else; and the idea suggested by Ewald, that it is 
derived from an older oracle that has been lost, would only be 
feasible if the later date of Obadiah, or his dependence upon 
Joel, could be demonstrated by conclusive arguments, which is 
not the case. 

A correct determination of the relation in which Obadiah 
stood to Joel, especially if we compare the prophecies of Amos, 
who also alludes to Joel (compare Joel iii. 16 with Amos i. 2, and 
Joel iii. 18 with Amos ix. 13), leads with the greatest probs- 
bility to the conclusion that Obadiah reproaches the Edomites 
with the hostility which they displayed when Judah and Jerv- 
salem were plundered by the Philistines and Arabians in the 
time of Jehoram. In the reign of Jehoram the Edomites 
threw off the Judean supremacy (compare 2 Kings viii. 20- 
22, and 2 Chron. xxi. 8-10); and in connection with this 
rebellion, they appear to have planned a great massacre upon 
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the Judzans, who were in their land at the time (compare 
Joel iii. 19 with Amos i. 11). Libnah also fell away from 
Judah at the same time (2 Kings viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxi. 10), 
and Philistines and Arabians penetrated victoriously into 
Judah. This expedition of the Philistines and (Petrean) 
Arabians against Jerusalem was not merely “a passing raid 
on the part of certain of the neighbouring nations who had 
been made tributary by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii. 11), and 
had rebelled in the time of Jehoram,” as Caspari says; but 
these hordes continued their ravages in the most cruel manner 
in Judah and Jerusalem. According to 2 Chron. xxi. 17, they 
burst into the land, forced their way into Jerusalem, plundered 
the royal palace, and carried away the children and wives of 
the king, so that only the youngest son, Jehoahaz or Ahaziah, 
was left behind. ‘We also learn from Joel iii. 5 that they took 
away gold, silver, and jewels from the temple; and from Joel 
iii. 3, 6, that they carried on the vilest trade with the men 
and women of Judah, and sold the captives to the Greeks, 
and that, as we see from Amos i. 6, 9, through the medium 
of the Phoenicians and Edomites. This agrees perfectly with 
Ob. 10-14. For, according to this passage also, the Edomites 
themselves were not the enemies who conquered Jerusalem and 
plundered its treasures, but simply accomplices, who rejoiced 
in the doings of the enemy (vers. 11 -sqq.), held carousals 
with them upon the holy mountain Zion (ver. 16), and sought, 
partly by rapine and partly by slaying or capturing the fugi- 
tive Judzeans (ver. 14), to get as much gain as possible out of 
Judah’s misfortune. We must therefore regard this event, 
as Hofmann and Delitzsch have done, as the occasion of 
Obadiah’s prophecy, and that all the more, because the his- 
torical allusions which it contains can thereby be satisfactorily 
explained; whereas the other attempts at solving the difficulties, 
when we look at the thing more closely, prove to be either 
altogether untenable, or such as will not apply throughout. 
Thus, for example, Ewald and Graf (on Jer. xlix. 7 sq.) 
have endeavoured to reconcile the fact that Jeremiah had read 
the first part of Obadiah as early as the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim, and had made use of it in his prophecy, with the opinion 
that vers. 10-16 (Ob.) refer to the Chaldean conquest and 
destruction of Jerusalem, by the hypothesis that the first part 
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of Obadiah, as we possess it, was founded upon an earlier 
prophecy, which was adopted by the later editor of our book, 
and incorporated in his writings, and which had also been made 
use of by Jeremiah. In support of this hypothesis, the circum- 
stance has been adduced, that Jeremiah’s references to Obadiah 
only extend to ver. 9, that the-introductory words in Obadiah, 
“Thus saith the Lord Jehovah concerning Edom,” do not stand 
in a close connection with what follows immediately after and 
thus appear to have been added at a later period, and that the 
rare word tiphlatst‘khd (Jer. xlix. 16), which is not met with 
anywhere else in Jeremiah, is wanting in Obadiah. But the 
first phenomenon may be explained very simply, from the fact 
that the remaining portion of Obadiah (vers. 10-21) furnished 
nothing which Jeremiah could make use of for his object, and 
that we have an analogy in the relation between Jer. xlviii. and 
Isaiah’s prophecy concerning Moab (Isa. xv. xvi.), where in just 
the same manner certain portions, viz. Isa. xvi. 1-5, have not 
been made use of at all. Again, the want of any closer logical 
connection between the introduction, “Thus hath the Lord said 
with regard to Edom,” and what follows, “ We have heard a 
rumour from Jehovah,” arises from the circumstance that these 
introductory words do not apply exclusively to what follows 
immediately after, but belong to the whole of Obadiah’s 
prophecy (see at ver. 1). Moreover, these words could not 
have been wanting even in the supposed earlier or original 
prophecy, inasmuch as what follows would be unintelligible 
without them, since the name Edom, to which the suffixes and 
addresses in vers. 1c-5 apply, would be altogether wanting. 
And lastly, the word tiphlatst’khd, which is otherwise strange 
to Jeremiah, proves nothing in favour of an earlier source, 
which both Obadiah and Jeremiah employed; nor can we see 
any sufficient reason for its omission when the earlier oracle 
was adopted. The other arguments adduced in support of this 
hypothesis are entirely without significance, if not absolutely 
erroneous. The fact that from ver. 10 onwards, where Jere- 
miah ceases to make use of our prophecy, the connection 
between Obadiah and Joel commences, of which there is not 
the slightest trace in vers. 1-9, has its natural foundation in 
the contents of the two parts of Obadiah. The announcement 
of the judgment upon the Edomites in Ob. 1-9 could not be 
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made use of by Joel, because, with the exception of the casual 
allusion in ch. iii. 19, he does not treat of the judgment upon 
Edom at all. The’ contents of Ob. 1-9 also show the reason 
why no allusion whatever is made in these verses to Israel and 
Jerusalem. The judgment predicted here was not to be exe- 
cuted by either Israel or Judah, but by the nations. Graf’s 
assertion, that ver. 7 contains an allusion to totally different cir- 
cumstances from those referred to in vers. 10 sqq., as the verses 
mentioned relate to altogether disproportionate things, is de- 
cidedly incorrect. So also is Ewald’s opinion, that half our 
present Obadiah, viz. vers. 1-10, and vers. 17a and 18, “clearly 
points to an earlier prophet in contents, language, and colour.” 
Caspari has already replied to this as follows: “ We confess, on 
the contrary, that we can discover no difference in colour and 
language between vers. 1-9 and 10-21. The latter has its draf 
eyoueva and its rare words just like the former (compare ydp un 
ver. 3, 22 ver. 6, Y2BYD ver. 6, itd ver. 7,00 bP ver. 9, in the first 
paragraph ; and ny ver. 12, nandvin ver. 13, PIB ver. 14, 3? 
ver. 16, in the second) ; and ‘precizely the same liveliness and 
oldivees which distinguished the first part of the prophecy, 
prevail in the second also. Not a single later word, nor a 
single form of more recent date, is met with to indicate the 
later origin of the second part.” Moreover, it is impossible to 
discover any well-established analogy in the prophetical writings 
of the Old Testament to support this hypothesis. 

The attempt made by Caspari, Hengstenberg, and others, 
to reconcile the opinion, that Obadiah alludes in vers. 11 sqq. 
to the Chaldean destruction of Jerusalem, with the fact that 
Jeremiah has made use of our book of Obadiah in his prophecy 
against Edom, which was uttered in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
by the assumption that Obadiah is not describing something 
that has already happened, but giving a prophetic picture of the 
future, is wrecked on the wording of the verses in question. 
When Obadiah threatens Edom with shame and destruction on 
account of its wickedness towards its brother Jacob (ver. 10), 
and then describes this wickedness in preterites—‘ On the day 
of thy standing opposite when strangers had come into his gates 
and cast the lot upon Jerusalem” (ver. 11); and, “ As ye have 
drunk upon my holy mountain, so will all the heathen drink,” 
etc. (ver. 16)—no one would understand these preterites as used 
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prophetically, i.e. as referring to what was not to take place 
till a far distant future, except on the most conclusive grounds. 
Such grounds, however, some imagine that they can find in 
vers. 12-14, where the prophet warns the Edomites not to 
rejoice over their brother nation’s day of calamity, or take 
part in the destruction of Judah. Hengstenberg and Caspari 
follow Theodoret, Michaelis, and others, in the opinion that 
Obadiah is predicting the destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
ver. 11 can only be interpreted prophetically, and cannot be 
taken as referring to an ideal past. For, as Caspari adds 
(p- 29), “I might very well be able to warn a person against an 
act, even though he were just about to perform it, and I were 
perfectly certain that he would perform it notwithstanding, and 
my warning would be fruitless, and though I merely warned 
him, that he might not perform it without warning; but to 
warn a person against an act which he has already performed 
would be a most marvellous thing, even though the warning 
were only given in the spirit and with the deed standing out 
as a present thing.” No doubt it is perfectly true that “such 
a warning after the deed was done would be quite out of place,” 
if it had reference merely to one isolated act, a repetition of 
which was not to be expected. But if the act already per- 
formed was but one single outbreak of a prevailing disposition, 
and might be repeated on every fresh occasion, and possibly 
had already shown itself more than once, a warning against 
such an act could neither be regarded as out of place, nor as 
particularly striking, even after the thing had been done. The 
warnings in vers. 12-14, therefore, do not compel us to interpret 
the preterites in vers. 11 and 16 prophetically, as relating to 
some future deed. Moreover, “the repeated warnings against 
so wicked a deed were simply the drapery in which the prophet 
clothed the prediction of the certain coming of the day of 
Jehovah, which would put an end to the manifestation of such 
a disposition on the part of Edom” (Delitzsch). There is still 
less ground for the further remark of Caspari, that the allusions 
to Joel in Obadiah’s description of the day of calamity (not 
“of the destruction”) of Jerusalem, unquestionably preclude 
the supposition that he was an eye-witness of that event, and 
require the hypothesis that he wrote either before or a long 
time afterwards. For these allusions are not of such a nature 
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that Obadiah simply repeats and still further develops what 
voel had already prophesied before him, but, on the contrary, 
of such a nature that Joel had Obadiah before his mind, and 
has expanded certain features of his prophecy still further in 
ch. iii. 3-6. The description of the hostilities of the Edomites — 
towards Israel, Obadiah could not possibly take from either 
Joel, or Amos ix. 12, or the sayings of Balaam in Num. xxiv. 
18, 19, as Caspari supposes; because neither of these prophets 
has depicted them any more fully, but can only have drawn 
it from his own experience, and from what he himself had 
seen, so that his prophecy is thereby proved to be the original, 
as compared with that of Joel and Amos. 

All this leads to the conclusion, that we must regard 
Obadiah as older than Joel, and fix upon the reign of Joram 
as the date of his ministry, but without thereby giving him 
“an isolated position ;” for, according to the most correct 
chronological arrangement of their respective dates, Joel pro- 
phesied at the most twenty years after him, and Hosea and 
Amos commenced their labours only about seventy-five years 
later. The calamitous event which burst upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, and gave occasion for Obadiah’s prophecy, took 
place in the latter part of Joram’s eight years’ reign. Conse- 
quently Obadiah cannot have uttered his prophecy, and com- 
mitted it to writing, very long before Jehoram’s death. At the 
same time, it cannot have been at a later period ; because, on 
the one hand, it produces the unquestionable impression, that 
the hostilities practised by the Edomites were still kept in the 
most lively remembrance ; and on the other hand, it contains 
no hint of that idolatrous worship to which the ruthless Atha- 
liah endeavoured to give the pre-eminence in Judah, after the 
one year’s reign of Ahaziah, who succeeded Joram. For the 
commentaries on Obadiah, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, 
§ 88. 
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EXPOSITION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON EDOM, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD UPON ZION. 


The -prophecy of Obadiah, which is headed the chézin, 
visio (see at Isa. i. 1), is divisible into three sections: vers 
1-9, 10-16, and 17-21. In the first section the. prophet pro- 


claims— 


Epom’s Rum, setting forth, in the first place, the purpose 
of God to make Edom small through the medium of hostile 
nations, and to hurl it down from the impregnable heights of 
its rocky castles (vers. 1-4); and then depicting, in lively 
colours, how it will be plundered by enemies, forsaken and 
deceived by allies and friends, and perish in helplessness and 
impotence (vers. 5-9). Ver. 1 contains, in addition to the brief 
heading, the introduction to the prophecy, which gives in a 
brief form the substance of the first section: “ Thus hath the 
Lord Jehovah spoken of Edom, A report have we heard from 
Jehovah, and a messenger is sent among the nations: Up, and let 
us arise against it in battle.’ The first clause, pind wo. TOR 73, 
does not harmonize with what follows, inasmuch as we should 
expect it to be followed with a declaration made by Jehovah 
Himself, instead of which there follow simply tidings heard 
from Jehovah. The difficulty cannot be removed by assuming 
that these introductory words are spurious, or were added by 8 
later prophet (Eichhorn, Ewald, and others); for the interpo- 


from the opening, because it is required not only by the suffix 
in mby (against her), but also by the direct addresses in vers. 2 
sqq. Nor is the assumption that the prophet suddenly altered 
the construction any more satisfactory, or that the declaration 
of Jehovah announced in 3) Vex 43 (“ thus saith the Lord”) 
commences in ver. 2, and that the words from My:p¥ to the end 
of the verse form an explanatory parenthesis to ‘I 708 7. 
For such an alteration of the construction at the very be 
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ginning of the address is hardly conceivable; and the paren- 
thetical explanation of the last three clauses of ver. 1 is at 
variance with their contents, which do not form by any means 
a subordinate thought, but rather the main thought of the 
following address. No other course remains, therefore, than 
to take these introductory words by themselves, as Michaelis, 
Maurer, and Caspari have done, in which case 1x > does not 
announce the actual words of Jehovah in the stricter sense, but 
is simply meant to affirm that the prophet uttered what follows 
jussu Jehove, or divinitus monitus, so that apx n> is really 
equivalent to 127 WW& 277 Mt in Isa. xvi. 13, as Theodoret has 
explained it. Di789, not “to Edom,” but with reference to, or 
of, Edom. On the occurrence of Y*hovdh after ’Adondi, see 
the comm. on Gen. ii. 4. What Obadiah saw as a word of the 
Lord was the tidings heard from the Lord, and the divine 
message sent to the nations to rise up for war against Edom. 
The plural HY (we have heard) is communicative. The 
prophet includes himself in the nation (Israel), which has heard 
the tidings in him and through him. This implies that the 
tidings were of the greatest interest to Israel, and would afford 
it consolation. Jeremiah (xlix. 14) has removed the pregnant 
character of the expression, by introducing the singular ‘nyo’ 
(I have heard). The next clause, “ and an ambassador,” etc., 
might be taken, as it has been by Luther, as a statement of the 
import of the news, namely, that a messenger had been sent ; 
inasmuch as in Hebrew a sentence is frequently co-ordinated 
' with the preceding one by Vav cop., when it ought really to be 
subordinated to it so far as the sense is concerned, from a simple 
preference for the parallelism of the clauses. But the address 
gains in force, if we take the clause as a co-ordinate one, just 
as it reads, viz. as a declaration of the steps already taken by 
the Lord for carrying out the resolution which had been heard 
of by report. In this case the substance of the report is not 
given till the last clause of the verse; the summons of the 
ambassador sent among the nations, “to rise up for war against 
Edom,” indicating at the same time the substance of the report - 
which Israel has heard. The perfect shulléch with gdmets in the 
pause, which is changed by Jeremiah into the less appropriate 
passive participle kal, corresponds to 2YOY, and expresses in 
prophetic form the certainty of the accomplishment of the 
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purpose of God. The sending of the messenger (és?r as in Isa, 
xviii. 2) among the nations (1 as in Judg. vi. 35) is an assur- 
ance that the nations will rise up at the instigation of Jehovah 
to war against Edom (compare Isa. xiii. 17; Jer. li. 1, 11). 
The plural ndégumdh (let us rise up), in the words of the 
messenger, may be explained on the simple ground that the 
messenger speaks in the name of the sender.. The sender is 
Jehovah, who will also rise up along with the nations for war 
against Edom, placing Himself at their head as leader and 
commander (compare Joel ii. 11; Isa. xiii. 4, 5). 2, against 
Edom, construed as a land or kingdom, gener. fam. The fact 
that it is the nations generally that are here summoned to make 
war upon Edom, and not any one nation in particular, points 
at once to the fact that Edom is regarded as a type of the 
power of the world, and its hostility to God, the destruction of 
which is here foretold. 

Vers. 2-4. The Lord threatens Edom with war, because 
He has determined to reduce and humble the nation, which 
now, with its proud confidence in its lofty rocky towers, regards 
itself as invincible. Ver. 2. “ Behold, I have made thee small 
among the nations ; thou art greatly despised. Ver. 3. The pride 
of thy heart hath deceived thee ; thou that dwellest in rocky castles, 
upon its lofty seat ; that saith in its heart, Who will cast me down 
to the ground? Ver. 4. If thou buildest high like the eagle, and 
if thy nest were placed among stars, thence will I cast thee down, 
as the saying of Jehovah.” Ver. 2 is correctly attached in Jere- 
miah (ver. 15) by *?, inasmuch as it contains the reason for 
the attack upon Edom. By hinngh (behold), which points to 
the fact itself, the humiliation of Edom is vividly presented to 
the mind. The perfect ndthatti “ describes the resolution of 
Jehovah as one whose fulfilment is as certain as if it had 
already occurred” (Caspari). What Jehovah says really takes 
place. 6? refers to the number of the people. The participle 
‘12 is perfectly appropriate, as expressing the ideal present, 
ie. the present which follows the AN} oP. When the Lord 
has made Edom small, it will be very much despised. It is 
only through an incorrect interpretation of the historical present 
that Hitzig could possibly be led to regard the participle as 
unsuitable, and to give the preference to Jeremiah’s DIN3 "3. 
Ver. 3 contains a consequence which follows from ver. 2, Edom 
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will be unable to avert this fate: its lofty rocky castles will not 
preserve it from the overthrow which has been decreed by the 
Lord, and which He will carry out through the medium of the 
nations. Edom has therefore been deceived by its proud reliance 
upon these rocky towers. ‘22%, with the connecting sound ° 
attached to the construct state (see at Gen. xxxi. 39), is a voca- 
tive. yp “an are rocky towers, though the, primary meaning 
of “an is open to dispute. The word is derived from the root 
m2", which is not used in Hebrew (like YY? from M¥P), and is 
found not only here and in the parallel passage of Jeremiah, 
but also in the Song of Sol. ii. 14, where it occurs in parallelism 
with 1nd, which points to the meaning refugium, i.e. asylum. 
’ This meaning has also been confirmed by A. Schultens (Anim- 
adv. ad Jes. xix. 17) and by Michaelis (Thes. 8.v. Jes.), from 
the Arabic lain, confugit, and aes refugium.’ In the 
expression in2v Din the 2 is to be considered as still retain- 
ing its force from ‘an onwards (cf. Isa. xxviii. 7; Job xv. 3, 
etc). The emphasis rests upon high; and hence ‘the abstract 
noun mdrém, height, instead of the adjective. The Edomites 
inhabited the mountains of Seir, which have not yet been 
carefully explored in detail. They are on the eastern side of 
the Ghor (or Arabah), stretching from the deep rocky valley 
of the Ahsy, which opens into the southern extremity of the ‘ 
- Dead Sea, and extending as far as dla on the Red Sea, and 
consist of mighty rocks of granite and porphyry, covered with 
fresh vegetation, which terminate in the west, towards the 
deeply intersected sand-sea of the Ghor and Arabah, in steep 
and lofty walls of sandstone. The mountains are hardly acces- 
sible, therefore, on the western side; whereas on the east they 


1 The renderings adopted on the authority of the ancient versions, such 
as clefts of the rock, scissurz, jagged rocks, fissures (¢rei, LXX.), caves, 
which are derived either from the supposed connection between fan and 


npn, and the Arabic (ee fidit, laceravit, or from the Arabic CX 


antrum (with the letters transposed), have far less to sustain them. For 
the meanings assigned to these Arabic words are not the primary meanings, 
but derivative ones. The former signifies literally propulit, ihe latter 


GS se 
ena iv. effecit ut ad rem confugeret; and Cr+ means aeiaaiia: 
asylum. 
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are gradually lost in the broad sandy desert of Arabia, without 
any perceptible fall (see Burckhardt inv. Raumer’s Pal. pp. 
83-4, 86; and Robinson’s Palestine, ii. p. 551 sqq.). They also 
abound in clefts, with both natural and artificial caves; and 
hence its earliest inhabitants were Horites, z.e. dwellers in 
caves; and even the Edomites dwelt in caves, at least to some 
' extent. The capital, Sela (Petra), in the Wady Musa, of 
whose glory at one time there are proofs still to be found in 
innumerable remains of tombs, temples, and other buildings, 
was shut in both upon the east and west by rocky wails, which 
present an endless variety of bright lively colours, from the 
deepest crimson to the softest pale red, and sometimes passing 
into orange and yellow; whilst on the north and south it was 
so encircled by hills and heights, that it could only be reached 
by climbing through very difficult mountain passes and defiles 
(see Burckhardt, Syr. p. 703; Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 573; and 
Ritter, Erdk. xiv. p. 1103); and Pliny calls it oppidum circum 
datum montibus inaccessis. Compare Strabo, xvi. 779; and for 
the different roads to Petra, Ritter, p. 997 sqq. Ver. 4 shows 
the worthlessness of this reliance of the Edomites. The object 
to IN, viz. 713P, does not follow till the second clause: If 
thou makest thy nest high like the eagle, which builds its nest 
upon the loftiest jagged rocks (Job xxxix. 27, 28). This 
thought is hyperbolically intensified in the second clause: if 
thy nest had been placed among stars. O°” is not an infinitive, 
but a passive participle, as in the primary passage, Num. xziv. 
21, which Obadiah had before his mind, and in 1 Sam. ix. 24, 
2 Sam. xiii. 32; but 72? is nevertheless to be taken as an acct- 
sative of the object, after the analogy of the construction of 
passives c. accus. obj. (see Ges. § 143, J, a.) 

Vers. 5-7. The prophet sees this overthrow of Edom from 
its lofty height as something that has already happened, and 
he now depicts the utter devastation of Edom through the 
medium of the enemies whom Jehovah has summoned against 
it. Ver. 5. “If thieves had come to thee, if robbers by night, 


1 Jerome observes on ver. 6: ‘And indeed . . . throughout the whole 
of the southern region of the Idumzans, from Eleutheropolis to Petra and 
Hala (for this is a possession of Esau), there are small dwellings in caves ; 
and on account of the great heat of the sun, since it is a southern pro- 
vince, subterranean huts are used.” 
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alas, how art thou destroyed! would they not steal their suffi- 
ciency? If vine-dressers had come to thee, would they not leave 
gleanings? Ver. 6. How have the things of Esau been explored, 
his hidden treasures desired! Ver.7. Even to the border have 
all the men of thy covenant sent thee: the men of thy peace have 
deceived thee, overpowered thee. They make thy bread a wound 
under thee. There is no understanding in him.” In order to 
exhibit the more vividly the complete clearing out of Edom, 
Obadiah supposes two cases of plundering in which there is 
still something left (ver. 5), and then shows that the enemies 
in Edom will act much worse than this. 0D with the perfect 
supposes a case to have already occurred, when, although it 
does not as yet exist in reality, it does so in imagination. 0°223 
are common thieves, and nid ‘TY robbers by night, who carry 
off another’s property by force. With this second expression, 
the verb ord NB must be repeated. “To thee,” i.e. to do thee 
harm ; it is actually equivalent to “upon thee.” The follow- 
ing words ND) 7S cannot form the apodosis to the two pre- 
vious clauses, because nidméethdh is too strong a term for the 
injury inflicted by thieves or robbers, but chiefly because the 
following expression ‘3 1232 Ni7 is irreconcilable with such an 
explanation, the thought that thieves steal 0% being quite 
opposed to nidmdh, or being destroyed. The clause “how art 
* thou destroyed” must rather be taken as pointing far beyond 
the contents of vers. 5c and 6. It is more fully explained in 
ver. 9, and is thereby proved to be a thought thrown in paren- 
thetically, with which the prophet anticipates the principal fact 
in his lively description, in the form of an exclamation of amaze- 
ment. The apodosis to tm ganndbhim (if robbers, etc.) follows 
in the words “ do they not steal” (= they surely steal) dayydm, 
z.e. their sufficiency (see Delitzsch on Isa. xl. 16); that is to 
say, as much as they need, or can use, or find lying open before 
them. The picture of the grape-gatherers says the same thing. 
They also do not take away all, even to the very last, but leave 
some gleanings behind, not only if they fear God, according to 
Lev. xix. 10, Deut. xxiv. 21, as Hitzig supposes, but even if 
they do not trouble themselves about God’s commandments at 
all, because many a bunch escapes their notice which is only - 
discovered on careful gleaning. Edom, on the contrary, is 
completely cleared out. In ver. 6 the address to Edom passes 
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over into words concerning him. WY is construed as a collective 
with the plural. 8 is a question of amazement. Chéphas, 
to search through, to explore (cf. Zeph. i. 12, 13). Bé‘dh 
(nibh'a), to beg, to ask; here in the niphal to be desired. 
Matspon, dtr. Ney. from tséphan, does not mean a secret place, 
but a hidden thing or treasure (Ta xexpuppéva adtod, LXX.). 
Obadiah mentions the plundering first, because Petra, the 
capital of Edom, was a great emporium of the Syrio-Arabian 
trade, where many valuables were stored (vid. Diod. Sic. xix. 
95), and because with the loss of these riches the prosperity 
and power of Edom were destroyed.’—Ver. 7. In the midst of 
this calamity Edom will be forsaken and betrayed by its allies, 
and will also be unable to procure any deliverance for itself 
by its own understanding. The allies send Edom even to the 
border. The meaning of this is not that they will not receive 
the Edomitish fugitives, but drive them back to the frontier, so 
that they fall into the hands of the enemy (Hitzig and others); 
for the suffix 7 cannot refer to the small number of fugitives 
from Edom who have escaped the massacre, but applies to Edom 
asanation. The latter seeks for help and support from their 
allies, namely, through the medium of ambassadors whom it 
sends to them. But the ambassadors, and in their persons the 
Edomites themselves, are sent back to the frontier by all the 
allies, because they will not entangle themselves in the fate of 
Edom. Sending to the frontier, however, is not to be under- 
stood as signifying that the allies “send their troops with them 
as far as the frontier, and then order them to turn back,” 
as Michaelis supposes; for “if the allies were unwilling to 
help, they would hardly call out the army to march as far as 
the frontier” (Hitzig). Nor is this implied either in PN>Y or 
NWI; for shilledch means to send away, to dismiss, and both 
here and in Gen. xii. 20 to send across the frontier. . This 
was a deception of the expectation of the Edomites, although 
the words “have deceived thee” belong, strictly speaking, to 
what follows, and not to the conduct of the allies. yoo ‘WAN, 


1 Jeremiah (ch. xlix. 9) has greatly altered the words of Obadiah, 
dropping the comparison of the enemy to thieves and grape-gatherers, and 
representing the enemy as being themselves grape-gatherers who leave no 
gleaning, and thieves who waste till they have enough ; and thereby con- 
siderably weakening the poetical picture. 
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an expression taken from Ps. xli. 10, both here and in Jer. 
Xxxviii. 22 (cf. xx. 10), the men or people with whom thou 
didst live in peace, are probably neighbouring Arabian tribes, 
who had made commercial treaties with the Edomites. They 
deceived, or rather overpowered, Edom. 3° is the practical 
explanation and more precise definition of 38. But the 
answer to the question whether the overpowering was carried 
out by cunning and deception (Jer. xx. 10, xxxviii. 22), or by 
open violence (Gen. xxxii. 26; Ps. cxxix. 2), depends upon the 
explanation given to the next sentence, about which there are 
great diversities of opinion, partly on account of the different 
explanations given of ¥9N?, and partly on account of the 
different renderings given to it. The latter occurs in Hos. 
v. 13 and Jer. xxx. 13 in the sense of a festering wound or 
abscess, and the rabbinical commentators and lexicographers 
have retained this meaning in the passage before us. On the 
other hand, the older translators have here évedpa (LXX.), 


ndpn, offence, oxdvéarov (Chald.), Lilsas, insidie (Syr.), Aq. 


and Symm. cvvdeopos and émidects, Vulg. insidie ; and-hence 
the modern rendering, they lay a snare, or place a trap under 
thee. But this rendering cannot be vindicated etymologically, 
since zur (= zdrar) does not mean to bind, but to press together 
or squeeze out. Nor can the form mézor be taken as a con- 
traction of m‘zdrah, as Hitzig supposes, since this is derived 
from zdréh, to strew or scatter. And no weight is to be 
attached to the opinion of Aquila with his literal translation, 
for the simple reason that his rendering of Hos. v. 13 is 
decidedly false. Ewald and Hitzig prefer the rendering 
“net ;” but this, again, cannot be sustained either from the 
expression mzordh héresheth in Prov. i. 17 (Hitzig), or from 
the Syriac m‘zar, extendit (Ges. Addid. ad thes. p. 96). The 
only meaning that can be sustained is abscess or wound. We 
must therefore adhere to the rendering, “ they make thy bread 
a wound under thee.” For the proposal to take lachm*khd (thy 
bread) as a second genitive dependent upon ’anshé (the men), 
is not only opposed to the accents and the parallelism of the 
members, according to which ’anshé sh*lomekhé (the men of thy 
peace) must conclude the second clause, just as ’anshé b‘rithekhd 
(the men of thy covenant) closes the first ; but it is altogether 
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unexampled, and the expression ’anshé lachm‘khd is itself unheard 
of. For this reason we must not even supply ’anshé. to lach- 
mkhd from the previous sentence, or make “the men of thy 
bread” the subject, notwithstanding the fact that the LXX., 
the Chald., the Syr., and Jerome have adopted this as the 
meaning. Still less can lachm’khd stand in the place of ‘baie 
7n> (they that eat thy bread), as some suppose. Lachm*kha 
can only be the first object to ydstmu, and consequently the 
subject of the previous clause still continues in force: they 
who befriended thee make thy bread, i.e. the bread which they 
ate from thee or with thee, not “the bread which thou seekest 
from them” (Hitzig), into a wound under thee, é.e. an occasion 
for destroying thee. We have not to think of common meals 
of hospitality here, as Rashi, Rosenmiiller, and others do; but 
- the words are to be taken figuratively, after the analogy of 
Ps. xli. 10, which floated before the prophet’s mind, “ He that 
eateth bread with me hath lifted up the heel against me,” as 
denoting conspiracies on the part of those who were allied to 
Edom, and drew their own sustenance from it, the rich trading 
nation, to destroy that very nation which was now oppressed 
by its foes. The only difficulty is in the word "nA, under 
thee, inasmuch as the meaning “without thy knowledge” 
(clam te), which Vatablus and Drusius adopt, cannot be sus- 
tained, and least of all from 2 Sam. iii. 12. We must connect 
PANA closely with “it, in this sense, that the wound is inflicted 
upon the lower part of the body, to express its dangerous nature, 
inasmuch as wounds upon which one sits or lies are hard to heal. 
Consequently 4? > (they prevail against thee) is to be under- 
stood as denoting conquest, not by an unexpected attack or 
open violence, but by cunning and deceit, or by secret treachery. 
The last clause, 3} ARIA PX, does not give the reason why 
the thing described was to happen to the Edomites (Chald., 
Theod.) ; nor is it to be connected with mdzor as a relative 
clause (Hitzig), or as explanatory of TANNA, “to thee, without 
thy perceiving it, or before thou perceivest it” (Luther and 
L. de Dieu). The very change from the second person to 
the third (j2) is a proof that it introduces an independent 
statement,—namely, that in consequence of the calamity which 
thus bursts upon the Edomites, they lose their wonted discern- 
ment, and ‘neither know what to do nor how to help them- 
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selves (Maurer and Caspari). This thought is expanded still 
further in vers. 8, 9. 

Ver. 8. “ Does it not come to pass in that day, is the saying 
of Jehovah, that I destroy the wise men out of Edom, and dis- 
cernment from the mountains of Esau? Ver. 9. And thy heroes 
despair, O Teman, that every one may be cut off by murder from 
the mountains of Esau.” In order to give up the Edomites to 
destruction at that time, the Lord will take away discernment 
from their wise men, so that even they will not be able to help 
them. The destruction of the wise men is not to be under- 
stood as signifying that the wise men will all be slain, or slain 
before any others, but simply that they will be destroyed as 
wise men by the withdrawal or destruction of their wisdom. 
This meaning is sustained, not only by the fact that in the 
second clause ¢‘bhandh only is mentioned as that which is to be 
destroyed, but also by the parallel passages, Jer. xlix. 7, Isa. 
xix. 11, xxix. 14. Jeremiah mentions here the wisdom of the 
Temanites in particular. That they were celebrated for their 
wisdom, is evident not only from this passage, but also from 
the fact that Eliphaz, the chief opponent of Job in argument, 
was a Temanite (Job ii. 1, etc.). With this withdrawal of 
wisdom and discernment, even the brave warriors lose their 
courage. The heroes are dismayed (chattz), or fall into 
despair. Témédn, which the Chaldee has rendered incorrectly 
as an appellative, viz. inhabitant of the south (dérom@’), is a 
proper name of the southern district of Idumza (see at Amos 
i. 12), so called from Teman, a son of Eliphaz and grandson 
of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11,15). Gibborekhd (thy heroes), with 
the masculine suffix, the people inhabiting the district being 
addressed under the name of the district itself. God inflicts 
this upon Edom with the intention (/‘ma‘an, to this end) that 
all the Edomites should be cut off. Miggdtel, from the mur- 
dering, by murder (compare Gen. ix. 11, where min occurs 
after yikkdréth in this sense); not “ without conflict,” as Ewald 
renders it, for getel signifies slaying, and not conflict. The 
thought of connecting miggdtel with what follows cannot for 
a moment be entertained (vid. LXX., Syr., Vulg.). It is 
opposed not only by the authority of the Masoretic punctuation, 
but still more decisively by the fact, that the stronger and more 
special word (qetel) cannot precede the weaker and more gene- 
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ral one (chémés), and that the murder of certain fugitives is 
placed first in the list of crimes committed by Edom upon the 
Israelites (vers. 10-14). 


Vers. 10-16. THz Cause oF THE RUIN OF THE EDOMITES 
is their wickedness towards the brother nation Jacob (vers. 10 
and 11), which is still further exhibited in vers. 12-14 in the 
form of a warning, accompanied by an announcement of 
righteous retribution in the day of the Lord upon all nations 
(vers. 15, 16). Ver. 10. “For the wickedness towards thy 
brother Jacob shame will cover thee, and thou wilt be cut off for 
ever. Ver.11. In the day that thou stoodest opposite, in the day 
when enemies carried away his goods, and strangers came into his 
gates, and cast the lot upon Jerusalem, then even thou (wast) 
like one of them.” Chdmas ’dchikhd, wickedness, violent wrong 
towards (upon) thy brother (genit. obj. as in Joel iii. 19, Gen. 
xvi. 5, etc.). Drusius has already pointed out the peculiar 
emphasis on these words. Wrong, or violence, is all the more 
reprehensible, when it is committed against a brother. The 
fraternal relation in which Edom stood towards Judah is still 
more sharply defined by the name Jacob, since Esau and 
Jacob were twin brothers. The consciousness that the Israel- 
ites were their brethren, ought to have impelled the Edomites 
to render helpful support to the oppressed Judeans. Instead 
of this, they not only revelled with scornful and malignant 
pleasure in the misfortune of the brother nation, but endea- 
voured to increase it still further by rendering active support to 
the enemy. This hostile behaviour of Edom arose from envy 
at the election of Israel, like the hatred of Esau towards Jacob 
(Gen. xxvii. 41), which was transmitted to his descendants, and 
came out openly in the time of Moses, in the unbrotherly 
refusal to allow the Israelites to pass in a peaceable manner 
through their land (Num. xx.). On the other hand, the Israel- 
ites are always commanded in the law to preserve a friendly 
and brotherly attitude towards Edom (Deut. ii. 4, 5); and in 
Deut. xxiii. 7 it is enjoined upon them not to abhor the Edomite, 
because he is their brother. ¥A3 qD2n (as in Mic. vii. 10), 
shame will cover thee, i.e. come upon thee in full measure,— 
namely, the shame of everlasting destruction, as the following 
explanatory clause clearly shows. 17132) with Vav consec., but 
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with the tone upon the penultima, contrary to the rule (cf. Ges.: 
§ 49, 3; Ewald, § 234, 6 and c). In the more precise account 
of Edom’s sins given in ver. 11, the last clause does not answer 
exactly to the first. After the words “in the day that thou 
stoodest opposite,” we should expect the apodosis “thou didst 
this or that.” But Obadiah is led away from the sentence 
which he has already begun, by the enumeration of hostilities 
displayed towards Judah by its enemies, so that he observes 
with regard to Edom’s behaviour: Then even thou wast as one 
of them, that is to say, thou didst act just like the enemy. 
7231) ‘Toy, to stand opposite (compare Ps. xxxviii. 12), used here 
to denote a hostile intention, as in 2. Sam. xviii. 13. They 
showed this at first by looking on with pleasure at the misfor- 
tunes of the Judzans (ver. 12), stil! more by stretching out 
their hand after their possessions (ver. 13), but most of all by 
taking part in the conflict with Judah (ver. 14). In the 
clauses which follow, the day when Edom acted thus is de- 
scribed as a day on which Judah had fallen into the power of 
hostile nations, who carried off its possessions, and disposed of 
Jerusalem as their booty. Zérim and nokhrim are synony- 
mous epithets applied to heathen foes. 32¥ generally denotes 
the carrying away of captives; but it is sometimes applied to 
booty in cattle and goods, or treasures (1 Chron. v. 21; 2 Chron. 
xiv. 14, xxi. 17). 20 is not used here either for the army, or 
for the strength, i.e. the kernel of the nation, but, as ion in 
ver. 13 clearly shows, for its possessions, as in Isa. viii. 4, x. 14, 
Ezek. xxvi. 12, ete. ¥, his (Judah’s) gates, used rhetori- 
cally for his cities. ‘Lastly, Jerusalem is also mentioned as the 
capital, upon which the enemies cast lots. The three clauses 
form a climax: first, the carrying away of Judah’s possessions, 
that is.to say, probably those of the open country; then the 
forcing of a way into the cities; and lastly, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings both in and with the capital. 513 37. (perf. kal of 
TY=iT2, not piel for 1%, because the Yod pref. of the imper- 
fect piel is never dropped in verbs 'p), to cast the lot upon 
booty (things) and prisoners, to divide them among them (com- 
pare Joel iii. 3 and Nah. iii. 10). Caspari, Hitzig, and others 
understand it here as in Joel iii. 3, as denoting the distribution 
of the captive inhabitants of Jerusalem, and found upon this 
one of their leading arguments, that the description given here - 
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refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, which Obadiah either 
foresaw in the Spirit, or depicts as something already ex- 
perienced. But this by no means follows from the fact that — 
in Joel we have ‘SY instead of pbvan', since it is generally 
acknowledged that, when the prophets made use of their pre- 
decessors, they frequently modified their expressions, or gave 
them a different turn. But if we look at our passage simply 
as it stands, there is not the slightest indication that Jerusalem 
is mentioned? in the place of the people. As ibn niaw does not 
express the carrying away of the inhabitants, there is not a 
. Single syllable which refers to the carrying away captive of 
either the whole nation or the whole of the population of Jeru- 
salem. On the contrary, in ver. 13 we read of the perishing 
of the children of Judah, and in ver. 14 of fugitives of Judah, 
and those that have escaped. From this it is very obvious that 
Obadiah had simply a conquest of Jerusalem in his eye, when 
part of the population was slain in battle and part taken cap- 
tive, and the possessions of the city were plundered; so that the 
casting of the lot upon Jerusalem has reference not only to the 
prisoners, but also to the things take as plunder in the city, 
which the conquerors divided among them. AN 03, even thou, 
the brother of Jacob, art like one of them, makest common 
cause with the enemy. The verb 7", thou wast, is omitted, 
to bring the event before the mind as something even then 
occurring. For this reason Obadiah also clothes the further 
description of the hostilities of the Edomites in the form of a 
. warning against such conduct. 

Ver. 12. “ And look not at the day of thy brother on the day 
of his misfortune ; and rejoice not over the sons of Judah in the 
day of their perishing, and do not enlarge thy mouth in the day 
of the distress. Ver. 13. Come not into the gate of my people 
in the day of their calamity ; thou also look not at his misfortune 
in the day of his calamity, and stretch not out thy hand to his 
possession in the day of his calamity: Ver. 14. Nor stand in the 
cross-road, to destroy his fugitives, nor deliver up his escaped ones 
in the day of distress.” This warning cannot be satisfactorily 
explained either “on the assumption that the prophet is here 
foretelling the future destruction of Judah and Jerusalem” 
(Caspari), or “on the supposition that he is merely depicting 
an event that has already past” (Hitzig). If the taking and 
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plundering of Jerusalem were an accomplished fact, whether in 
idea or in reality, as it is shown to be by the perfects 3832 and 7” 
in ver. 11, Obadiah could not in that case warn the Edomites 
against rejoicing over it, or even taking part therein. Hence 
Drusius, Rosenmiiller, and others, take the verbs in vers. 12-14 
as futures of the past: “Thou shouldest not have seen, shouldest 
not have rejoiced,” etc. But this is opposed to the grammar. 5x 
followed by the so-called fut. apoc. is jussive, and cannot stand 
for the pluperf. conjunct. And Maurer’s suggestion is just as 
untenable, namely, that yom in ver. 11 denotes the day of the 
capture of Jerusalem, and in vers. 12, 13 the period after 
this day; since the identity of Wy Of (the day of thy 
standing) in ver. 11 with 778 Of in ver. 12 strikes the eye at 
once. The warning in vers. 12-14 is only intelligible on the 
supposition, that Obadiah has not any particular conquest 
and plundering of Jerusalem in his mind, whether a future 
one or one that has already occurred, but regards this as an 
event that not only has already taken place, but will take place 
again: that is to say, on the assumption that he rises from 
the particular historical event to the idea which it embodied, 
and that, starting from this, he sees in the existing case all sub- 
sequent cases of a similar kind. From this ideal standpoint he 
could warn Edom of what it had already done, and designate 
the disastrous day which had come upon Judah and Jerusalem 
by different expressions as a day of the greatest calamity ; for 
what Edom had done, and what had befallen Judah, were types 
of the future development of the fate of Judah and of the 
attitude of Edom towards it, which go on fulfilling themselves 
more and more until the day of the Lord upon all nations, 
upon the near approach of which Obadiah founds his warning 
in ver. 15. The warning proceeds in vers. 12-14 from the 
general to the particular, or from the lower to the higher. 
Obadiah warns the Edomites, as Hitzig says, “ not to rejoice in 
Judah’s troubles (ver. 12), nor to make common cause with 
the conquerors (ver. 13), nor to outdo and complete the work of 
the enemy (ver. 14).” By the cop. Vav, which stands at the 
head of all the three clauses in ver. 12, the warning addressed 
to the Edomites, against such conduct as this, is linked on to 
what they had already done. The three clauses of ver. 12 contain 
a warning in a graduated form against malicious pleasure. 7X) 
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with 3, to look at anything with pleasure, to take delight in it, 
affirms less than 2 MY, to rejoice, to proclaim one’s joy without 
reserve. MB "12, to make the mouth large, is stronger still, 
like 7a oa, to boast, to do great things with the mouth, equi- 
valent to SY na am, to make the mouth broad, to stretch it 
open, over (against) a person (Ps. xxxv. 21; Isa. lvii. 4), a 
gesture indicating contempt and derision. The object of their 
malicious pleasure mentioned in the first clause is yom ’dchikhd, 
the day of thy brother, i.e. the day upon which something 
strange happened to him, namely, what is mentioned in ver. 11. 
Yom does not of itself signify the disastrous day,.or day of ruin, 
either here or anywhere else; but it always receives the more 
precise definition from the context. If we were to adopt the 
rendering “disastrous day,” it would give rise to a pure tauto- 
logy when taken in connection with what follows. The expres- 
sion ’dchikhd (of thy brother) justifies the warning. 1722 D1'3 is 
not in apposition to 7M8 Oi2, but, according to the parallelism 
of the clauses, it is a statement of time. 123, dz. Ney. = 122 
(Job xxxi. 3), fortuna aliena, a strange, te. hostile fate, not 
“rejection” (Hitzig, Caspari, and others). The expression 
DIAN of, the day of their (Judah’s sons) perishing, is stronger 
still; although the perishing (‘abhod) of the sons of Judah 
cannot denote the destruction of the whole nation, since the 
following word tsdérdéh, calamity, is much too weak to admit of 
this. Even the word 7s, which occurs three times in ver. 13, 
does not signify destruction, but (from the root ‘hx, to fall 
heavily, to load) simply pressure, a burden, then weight of 
suffering, distress, misfortune (see Delitzsch on Job xviii. 12). 
Tn ver. 13 Obadiah warns against taking part in the plundering 
of Jerusalem. The gate of my people: for the city in which 
the people dwell, the capital (see Mic. i. 9). Look not thou 
also, a brother nation, upon his calamity, as enemies do, te. do 
not delight thyself thereat, nor snatch at his possessions. The 
form tishlachnah, for which we should expect tishlach, is not yet 
satisfactorily explained (for the different attempts that have 
been made to explain it, see Caspari). The passages in which 
ndh is appended to the third pers. fem. sing., to distinguish it 
from the second person, do not help us to explain it. Ewald and 
Olshausen would therefore alter the text, and read 7 M20P. 
But 7} is not absolutely necessary, since it is omitted in Sam. 
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vi. 6, xxii. 17, or Ps. xviii. 17, where shtilach occurs in the sense 
of stretching out the hand. {5'p, his possessions. On the fact 
itself, compare Joel iv.5. The prominence given to the day 
of misfortune at the end of every sentence is very emphatic; 
“inasmuch as the selection of the time of a brother's calamity, 
as that in which to rage against him with such cunning and 
malicious pleasure, was doubly culpable” (Ewald). In ver. 14 
the warning proceeds to the worst crime of all, their seizing 
upon the Judzan fugitives, for the purpose of murdering them 
or delivering them up to the enemy. Pereg signifies here the 
place where the roads break or divide, the cross-road. In Nah. 
iii. 1, the only other place in which it occurs, it signifies tearing 
in pieces, violence. Hisgir, to deliver up (lit. concludendum 
tradidit), is generally construed with 5 (Deut. xxiii. 16) or 
ta (Ps. xxxi.9; 1 Sam. xxiii. 11). Here it is written abso- 
lutely with the same meaning: not “to apprehend, or so over- 
power that there is no escape left” (Hitzig). This would affirm 
too little after the preceding N33, and cannot be demonstrated 
from Job xi. 10, where hisgir means to keep in custody. 

This warning is supported in ver. 15 by an announcement 
of the day of the Lord, in which Edom and all the enemies of 
Israel will receive just retribution for their sins against Israel. 
Ver. 15. “ For the day of Jehovah is near upon all nations. 
As thou hast done, it will be done to thee; what thou hast per- 
formed returns upon thy head. Ver. 16. For as ye have drunken 
upon my holy mountain, all nations will drink continually, and 
drink and swallow, and will be as those that were not.” ‘3 (for) 
connects what follows with the warnings in vers. 12-14, but not 
also, or exclusively, with vers. 10, 11, as Rosenmiiller and others 
suppose, for vers. 12-14 are not inserted parenthetically. “The 
day of Jehovah” has been explained at Joel i. 15. The 
expression was first formed by Obadiah, not by Joel; and Joel, 
Isaiah, and the prophets that follow, adopted it from Obadiah. 
The primary meaning is not the day of judgment, but the day 
on which Jehovah reveals His majesty and omnipotence in a 
glorious manner, to overthrow all ungodly powers, and to com- 
plete His kingdom. It was this which gave rise to the idea of 
the day of judgment and retribution which predominates in the 
prophetic announcements, but which simply forms one side of 
the revelation of the glory of God, as our passage at once shows; 
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inasmuch as it describes Jehovah as not only judging all nations 
and rewarding them according to their deeds (cf. vers. 153, 16), 
but as providing deliverance upon Zion (ver. 17), and setting 
up His kingdom (ver. 21). The retribution will correspond to 
the actions of Edom and of the nations. For ‘0 7908, compare 
Joel iii. 4, 7, where (vers. 2-7) the evil deeds of the nations, 
what they have done against the people of God, are described. 
In ver. 16 Obadiah simply mentions as the greatest crime the 
desecration of the holy mountain by drinking carousals, for 
which all nations are to drink the intoxicating cup of the wrath 
of God till they are utterly destroyed. In sh‘thithem (ye have 
drunk) it is not the Judzans who are addressed, as many com- 
mentators, from Ab. Ezra to Ewald and Meier, suppose, but 
the Edomites. This is required not only by the parallelism of 
omny WD (as'ye have drunk) and M¥y WAND (as thou hast 
done), but also by the actual wording and context. nny Na 
1 oY cannot mean “as ye who are upon my holy mountain 
have drunk ;” and in the announcement of the retribution 
which all nations will receive for the evil they have done to 
Judah, it is impossible that either the Judzans should be 
addressed, or a parallel drawn between their conduct and that 
of the nations. Moreover, throughout the whole of the pro- - 
phecy Edom only is addressed, and never Judah. Mount Zion 
is called “my holy mountain,” because Jehovah was there 
enthroned in His sanctuary. The verb shdthdh is used in the 
two clauses in different senses: viz. sh’thithem, of the drinking 
carousals which the Edomites held upon Zion, like gishté in 
Joel iii. 3; and shdtha, in the apodosis, of the drinking of the 
intoxicating goblet (cf. Isa. li. 17; Jer. xxv. 15, xlix. 12, etc), 
as the expression “ they shall be as though they had not been” 
clearly shows. At the same time, we cannot infer from the 
words “all nations will drink,” that all nations would succeed 
in taking Zion and abusing it, but that they would have to 
taste all the bitterness of their crime; for it is not stated that 
they are to drink upon Mount Zion. The fact that the anti- 
thesis to DN*NY is not MYM (“ye will drink”) but DMandz we, 
does not compel us to "generalize eh'thithem, and regard all 
nations as addressed implicite in the Edomites. The difficulty 
arising from this antithesis cannot be satisfactorily removed by 
the remark of Caspari, that in consequence of the allusion to 
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the day of the Lord upon all nations in ver. 15, the judgment 
upon all nations and that upon the Edomites were thought of 
as inseparably connected, or that this induced Obadiah to place 
opposite to the sins of the Edomites, not their own punishment, 
but the punishment of all nations, more especially as, according 
to ver. 11, it. must necessarily be assumed that the foreign 
nations participated in the sin of Edom. For this leaves the 

‘question unanswered, how Obadiah came to speak at all (ver. 
15) of the day of the Lord upon all nations. The circumstance 
that, according to ver. 11, heathen nations had plundered Jeru- 
salem, and committed crimes like those for which Edom is con- 
demned in vers. 12-14, does not lead directly to the day of. 
judgment upon all nations, but simply to a judgment upon 
Edom and the nations which had committed like sins. The 
difficulty is only removed by the assumption. that Obadiah 
regarded Edom as a type of the nations that had risen up in 
hostility te the Lord and His people, and were judged by the 
Lord in consequence, so that what he says of Edom applies to 
all nations which assume the same or a similar attitude towards 
the people of God. From this point of view he could, without 
reserve, extend to all nations the retribution which would fall 
upon Edom for its sins. They should drink tdmid, i.e. not at 
once, as Ewald has rendered it in opposition to the usage of the 
language, but “continually.” This does not mean, however, 
that “there will be no time in which there will not be one of 
the nations drinking the intoxicating cup, and being destroyed 
by drinking thereof ; or that the nations will come in turn, and 
therefore in a long immeasurable series, one after the other, to 
drink the cup of intoxication,” as Caspari supposes, but “ con- 
tinually, so that the turn never passes from the heathen to 
Judah, Isa. li. 22, 23” (Hitzig). This drinking is more pre- 
cisely defined as drinking and swallowing (n>, in Syriac, to 
devour or swallow, hence 3, a throat, so called from the act of 
swallowing, Prov. xxiii. 2), i.e. drinking in full draughts; and 
the effect, “they will be like such as have not been, have never 
existed” (cf. Job x. 19), i.e. they will be utterly destroyed as 
nations. 


Vers. 17-21. Toe Kinepom oF JEHOVAH ESTABLISHED 
upon Z1on.—The prophecy advances from the judgment upon 
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all the heathen to the completion of the kingdom of God by 
the raising up of Israel to world-wide dominion. While the 
judgment is falling upon all the heathen nations, Mount Zion 
will be an asylum for those who are delivered. Judah and 
Israel will capture the possessions of the nations, destroy Edom, 
and extend its borders on every side (vers. 17-19). The Israel- 
ites scattered among the nations will return into their enlarged 
inheritances, and upon Zion will saviours arise, to judge Edon, 
and the kingdom will then be the Lord’s (vers. 20, 21). 
This promise is appended as an antithesis to the proclamation 
of judgment in ver. 16. Ver. 17. “ But upon Mount Zion will 
be that which has been saved, and it will be a sanctuary, and the 
house of Jacob will take possession of their possessions.” Upon 
Mount Zion, which the Edomites have now desecrated by 
drinking carousals, there will then, when the nations are obliged 
to drink the cup of intoxication even to their utter destruction, 
be p‘letah, that which has escaped, i.e. the multitude of those 
who have been rescued and preserved throughout the judgment. 
See the explanation of this at Joel ii. 32, where this thought is 
still further expounded. Mount Zion is the seat of the king- 
dom of Jehovah (cf. ver. 21). There the Lord is enthroned 
(Joel iii, 17), and His rescued people with Him. And it 
(Mount Zion) will be gddesh, a sanctuary, te. inviolable; the 
heathen will no more dare to tread it and defile it (Joel iii. 17). 
It follows from this, that the rescued crowd upon it will also be 
a holy people (“a holy seed,” Isa. vi. 13). This sanctified 
people of the Lord, the house of Jacob, will capture the posses- 
sions of their foes. The suffix attached to DT'WiD is supposed 
by many to refer to 3p¥* Ma: those of the house of Jacob, te. 
the rescued Israelites, will take their former possessions once 
more. This view cannot be overthrown by the simple remark 
that ydrash cannot mean to take possession again; for that 
meaning might be given to it by the context, as, for example, 
in Deut. xxx. 5. But it is a decisive objection to it, that 
neither in what precedes nor in what follows is there any refer- 
ence to Israel as having been carried away. The penetration 
of foes into the gates of Jerusalem, the plundering of - the city, 
and the casting of lots upon the booty and the prisoners (ver. 
11), do not involve the carrying away of the whole nation into 
exile; and the gdluth of the sons of Israel and Jerusalem in 
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ver. 20 is clearly distinguished from the “house of Jacob” in 
ver. 18, And since we have first of all (vers. 18, 19) an an- 
nouncement of the conquest of Edom by the house of Jacob, 
and the capture of the mountains of Esau, of Philistia, etc., by 
the inhabitants of the south-land, i.e. by Judzeans; and then 
in ver. 20 the possession of the south-land is promised to the 
galuth (captivity) ; this gdluth can only have been a small frag- 
ment of the nation, and therefore the carrying away can only 
have extended to a number of prisoners of war, whilst the 
kernel of the nation had remained in the land, i.e. in its own 
possessions. The objection offered to this, namely, that if we 
~ refer the suffix in mordshehem (their possessions) to kdl-haggoyim 
(all nations), Judah would have to take possession of al nations, 
which is quite incredible and even at variance with vers. 19, 20, 
inasmuch as the only enemies’ land mentioned there (ver. 19) 
is the territory of the Edomites and Philistines, whilst the 
other countries or portions of country mentioned there are not 
enemies’ land at all. For there is no incredibility in the taking 
of the land of all nations by Judah, except on the assumption 
that Judah merely denotes the posterity or remnant of the 
citizens of the earthly kingdom of Judah. But this is not 
what Obadiah says. He does not mention Judah, but the 
house of Jacob, and means thereby not the natural Israel, but 
the people of God, who are eventually to obtain the dominion 
of the world. The discrepancy between ver. 175 and ver. 19 
is not greater than that between Onn’ in ver. 16a and we 
pra in ver. 16d, and disappears if we only recognise the 
fact that Edom and the Philistines are simply mentioned in 
ver. 19 as types of the heathen world in its hostility to God. 
We therefore regard the application of the expression mdrd- 
shehem to the possessions of the heathen nations as the only 
correct one, and that all the more because the #7") in ver. 19 
is very clearly seen to be a more exact explanation of the #7" 
in ver. 176. In ver. 17 Obadiah gives, in a few brief words, 
the sum and substance of the salvation which awaits the people 
of the Lord in the future. This salvation is unfolded still 
further in what follows, and first of all in vers. 18, 19, by a 
fuller exposition of the thought expressed in ver. 170. 
Ver. 18. “ And the house of Jacob will be a fire, and the 
house of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble. And 
VOL. I. 2A 
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they will burn among them, and consume them, and there will not 
be one left to the house of Esau, for Jehovah hath spoken.” This 
verse not only resumes the discussion of the retribution, so that 
it corresponds to ver. 15, but it also affirms, as an appendix to 
ver. 17, that Edom is to be utterly destroyed. By the “house 
of Jacob” Judah is intended, as the co-ordination of the house 
of Joseph, i.e. of the ten tribes, clearly shows. The assump- 
tion that “house of Jacob” signifies all Israel, in connection 
with which that portion is also especially mentioned, which 
might be supposed to be excluded (Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, 
and others), is at variance with such passages as Isa. xlvi. 3, 
“the house of Jacob, and all the remnant of the house of 
Israel,” where the reason assigned for the co-ordination is not 
applicable. Obadiah uses the name Jacob for Judah, because 
ever since the division of the kingdoms Judah alone has repre- 
sented the people of God, the ten tribes having fallen away from 
the kingdom of God for atime. In the future, however, Judah 
and Israel are to be united again (vid. Hos. ii. 2; Ezek. xxxvi. 
16; Jer. xxxi. 18), and unitedly to attack and overcome their 
foes (Isa. xi. 13, 14). Obadiah distinctly mentions the house 
of Joseph, te. of the ten tribes, in this passage and in this 
alone, for the purpose of guarding against the idea that the ten 
tribes are to be shut out from the future salvation. For the 
figure of the flame of fire which consumes stubble, see Isa. v. 
24 andx.17. For the expression, “ for Jehovah hath spoken,’ 
compare Joel iii. 8. 

After the destruction of its foes the nation of God will take 
possession of their land, and extend its territory to every region 
under heaven. Ver. 19. “And those towards the south will 
take possession of the mountains of Esau ; and those in the low- 
land, of the Philistines: and they will take possession of the 
fields of Ephraim, and the fields of Samaria; and Benjamin 
(will take possession) of Gilead. Ver. 20. And the captives of 
this army of the sons of Israel (will take possession) of what 
Canaanites there are as far as Zarephath ; and the prisoners 
of Jerusalem that are in Sepharad will take possession of the 
cities of the south.” In "0 37 the expression M3 3M in 
ver. 175 is more precisely defined, and the house of Jacob, he 
the kingdom of Judah, is divided into the Negeb, the Shephelab, 
and Benjamin, to ae of which a special district is assigned, 
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of which it will take possession, the countries being mentioned 
in the place of their inhabitants. The negebh, or southern land 
of Judah (see the comm. on Josh. xv. 21), i.e. the inhabitants 
thereof, will take possession of the mountains of Esau, and 
therefore extend their territory eastwards; whilst those of the 
lowland (sh‘phelah; see at Josh. xv. 33), on the Mediterranean, 
will seize upon the Philistines, that is to say, upon their land, 
and therefore spread out towards the west. The subject to the 
second #1 is not mentioned, and must be determined from the 
context : viz. the men of Judah, with the exception of the inha- 
bitants of the Negeb and Shephelah already mentioned, that is 
to say, strictly speaking, those of the mountains of Judah, the 
original stock of the land of Judah (Josh. xv. 48-60). Others 
would leave hannegebh and hassh‘phélah still in force as subjects; 
so that the thought expressed would be this : The inhabitants of 
the south land and of the lowland will also take possession in 
addition to this of the fields of Ephraim and Samaria. But not 
only is the parallelism of the clauses, according to which one 
particular portion of territory is assigned to each part, utterly de- 
stroyed, but according to this view the principal part of Judah is 
entirely passed over without any perceptible reason. Sdédeh, fields, 
used rhetorically for land or territory. Along with Ephraim 
the land, Samaria the capital is especially mentioned, just as 
we frequently find Jerusalem along with Judah. In the last 
clause 37 (shall take possession of) is to be repeated after 
Benjamin. From the taking of the territories of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes by Judah and Benjamin, we are not to infer 
that the territory of the ten tribes was either compared to an 
enemy’s land, or thought of as depopulated; but the thought 
is simply this: Judah and Benjamin, the two tribes, which 
formed the kingdom of God in the time of Obadiah, will 
extend their territory to all the four quarters of the globe, and 
take possession of all Canaan beyond its former boundaries. 
Hengstenberg has rightly shown that we have here simply an 
individualizing description of the promise in Gen. xxviii. 14, 
“thy seed will beas the dust of the ground; and thou breakest 
out to the west and to the east, to the north and to the south,” 
etc.; i.e. that on the ground of this promise Obadiah predicts 
the future restoration of the kingdom of God, and its extension 
beyond the borders of Canaan. In this he looks away from 
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the ten tribes, because in his esteem the kingdom of Judah 
alone constituted the kingdom or people of God. But he has 
shown clearly enough in ver. 18 that he does not regard them 
as enemies of Judah, or as separated from the kingdom of God, 
but as being once more united to Judah as the people of God. 
And being thus incorporated again into the people of God, he 
thinks of them as dwelling with them upon the soil of J udah, 
so that they are included in the population of the four districts 
of this kingdom. For this reason, no other places of abode are 
assigned to the Ephraimites and Gileadites. The idea that 
they are to be transplanted altogether to heathen territory, 
rests upon a misapprehension of the true facts of the case, and 
has no support whatever in ver. 20. “The sons of Israel” in 
ver. 20 cannot be the ten tribes, as Hengstenberg supposes, 
because the other portion of the covenant nation mentioned 
along with them would in that case be described as Judah, not 
as Jerusalem. “The sons of Israel” answer to the “ Jacob” 
in ver. 10, and the “ house of Jacob” in ver. 17, in connection 
with which special prominence is given to Jerusalem in ver. 11, 
and to Mount Zion in ver. 17; so that it is the Judeans who 
are referred to,—not, however, as distinguished from the ten 
tribes, but as the people of God, with whom the house of Jacob 
is once more united. In connection with the gdluth (captivity) 
of the sons of Israel, the ga@luth of Jerusalem is also mentioned, 
like the sons of Judah and the sons of Jerusalem in Joel iii. 6, 
of whom Joel affirms, with a glance at Obadiah, that the 
Pheenicians and Philistines have sold them to the sons of 
Javan. These citizens of Judah and Jerusalem, who have 
been taken prisoners in war, are called by Obadiah the gdluth 
of the sons of Israel and Jerusalem, the people of God being 
here designated by the name of their tribe-father Jacob or 
Israel. That we should understand by the “sons of Israel” 
Judah, as the tribe or kernel of the covenant nation, is required 
by the actual progress apparent in ver. 20 in relation to ver. 19. 
After Obadiah had foretold to the house of Jacob in vers. 
176-19 that it would take possession of the land of their 
enemies, and spread beyond the borders of Canaan, the question 
still remained to be answered, What would become of the 
prisoners, and those who had been carried away captive, accord- 
ing to vers. 11 and 14? This is explained in ver. 20. The 
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‘carrying away of the sons of Israel is restricted to a portion of 
the nation by the words, “the captivity of this host” (hachél- 
hazzeh) ; no such carrying away of the nation as such had 
taken place at that time as that which afterwards occurred at 
the destruction of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The 
enemies who had conquered Jerusalem had contented them- 
selves with carrying away those who fell into their hands. The 
expression hachél-hazzeh points to this host which had been 
carried away captive. bn, which the LXX. and some of the 
Rabbins have taken as a verbal noun, 4 dpy7, initium, is a 
defective form of °°, an army (2 Kings xviii. 7; Isa. xxxvi. 2), 
like PM for PN in Prov. v. 20, xvii. 23, xxi. 14, and is not to 
be identified with 5n, the trench of a fortification. The two 
clauses in ver. 20 have only one verb, which renders the 
meaning of NDW...'3 WE ambiguous. The Chaldee (accord- 
ing to our editions, though not according to Kimchi’s account) 
and the Masoretes (by placing athnach under s‘phdrdd), also 
Rashi and others, take 0°223 WW as in apposition to the sub- 
ject: those prisoners of the sons of Israel who are among the 
Canaanites to Zarephath. And the parallelism to M502 "Wx 
appears to favour this; but it is decidedly negatived by the 
absence of 3 before pyr. /33 WS can only mean, “who are 
Canaanites.” But this, when taken as in apposition to ‘&”* ‘23, 
gives no sustainable meaning. For the sons of Israel could 
only be called Canaanites when they had adopted the nature of 
Canaan. And any who had done this could look for no share. 
in the salvation of the Lord, and no return to the land of the 
Lord. We must therefore take n292> wx as the object, and 
supply the verb 3¥7 from the first clauses of the preceding verse. 
Obadiah first of all expresses the verb twice, then omits it in 
the next two clauses (ver. 19d and 20a), and inserts it again in 
the last clause (ver. 20). The meaning is, that the army of 
these sons of Israel, who have been carried away captive, will 
take possession of what Canaanites there are as far as Zarephath, 
ie. the Pheenician city of Sarepta, the present Surafend, between 
Tyre and Sidon on the sea-coast (see comm. on 1 Kings xvii. 9). 
The capture of the land of the enemy presupposes a return to 
the fatherland. The exiles of Jerusalem shall take possession 
of the south country, the inhabitants of which have pushed 
forward into Edom. 17503 (in Sepharad) is difficult, and has 
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never yet been satisfactorily explained, as the word does not 
occur again. The rendering Spain, which we find in the 
Chaldee and Syriac, is probably only an inference drawn from 
Joel iii. 6 ; and the Jewish rendering Bosphorus, which is cited 
by Jerome, is simply founded upon the similarity in the name. 
The supposed connection between this name and the (PaRaD, 
or (parda, mentioned in the great arrow-headed inscription of 
Nakshi Rustam in a list of names of tribes between Katpadhuka 
(Cappadocia) and Yuné (Ionia), in which Sylv. de Sacy imagined 
that he had found our Sepharad, has apparently more to favour 
it, since the resemblance is very great. But if Qparda is the 
Persian form for Sardis (Sdp8us or SdpSers), which was written 
Cvarda in the native (Lydian) tongue, ‘as Lassen maintains, 
Sepharad cannot be the same as (jparda, inasmuch as the 
Hebrews did not receive the name ‘5D through the Persians; 
and the native Qvarda, apart from the fact that it is merely 
postulated, would be written > in Hebrew. To this we may 
add, that the impossibility of proving that Sardis was ever used 
for ‘Lyi: precludes our rendering (parda by Sardis. It is 
much more natural to connect the name with Srdprn (Sparta) 
and Srrapridrat (1 Macc. xiv. 16, 20, 23, xii. 2, 5, 6), and 
assume that the Hebrews had heard the name from the Phe- 
nicians in connection with Javan, as the name of a land in the 
far west.! The cities of the south country stand in antithesis 
to the Canaanites as far as Zarephath in the north; and these 
two regions are mentioned synecdochically for all the countries 
round about Canaan, like “the breaking forth of Israel on the 
right hand and on the left, that its seed may inherit the 
Gentiles,” which is promised in Isa. liv. 3. The description 
is rounded off by the closing reference to the south country, in 
which it returns to the point whence it started. 

With the taking of the lands of the Gentiles, the full dis- 


1 The appellative rendering éy dsaoxopq (Hendewerk and Maurer) is 
certainly to be rejected; and Ewald’s conjecture, nip, “a place three 
hours’ journey from Acco,” in support of which he refers ‘to Niebuhr, R. iii. 
p. 269, is a very thoughtless one. For Niebuhr there mentions the village 
of Serfati as the abode of the prophet Elijah, and refers to Maundrell, who 
calls the village Sarphan, Serephat, and Serepta, in which every thoughtful 
reader must recognise the biblical Zarephath, and the present village of 
Surafend, 
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play of salvation begins in Zion. Ver. 21. “ And saviours 
go up on Mount Zion to judge the mountains of Esau; and the 
kingdom will be Jehovah's.” nby followed by 3 does not mean 
to go up to a place, but to climb to the top of (Deut. v. 5; Ps. 
xxiv. 3; Jer. iv. 29, v. 10), or into (Jer. ix. 20). Consequently 
there is no allusion in ¥$f to the return from exile. Going up 
to the top of Mount Zion simply means, that at the time when 
Israel captures the possessions of the heathen, Mount Zion will _ 
receive and have saviours who will judge Edom. And as the 

mountains of Esau represent the heathen world, so Mount 
Zion, as the seat of the Old Testament kingdom of God, is the 
type of the kingdom of God in its fully developed form. Dvn, 
which is written defectively n'yvin in some of the ancient Mss., 
and has consequently been rendered incorrectly ceowopévot 
and dvacwlouevor by the LXX., Aq., Theod., and the Syriac, 
signifies salvatores, deliverers, saviours. The expression is se- 
lected with an allusion to the olden time, in which Jehovah 
saved His people by judges out of the power of their enemies 
(Judg. ii. 16, iii. 9, 15, etc.). “The D'win are heroes, resem- 
bling the judges, who are to defend and deliver Mount Zion 
and its inhabitants, when they are threatened and oppressed by 
enemies” (Caspari). The object of their activity, however, is 
not Israel, but Edom, the representative of all the enemies of 
Israel. The mountains of Esau are mentioned instead of the 
people, partly on account of the antithesis to the mountain of 
Zion, and partly also to express the thought of supremacy not 
only over the people, but over the land of the heathen also. 
Shdphat is not to be restricted in this case to the judging or 
settling of disputes, but includes the conduct of the govern- 
ment, the exercise of dominion in its fullest extent, so that the 
“ judging of the mountains of Esau” expresses the dominion 
of the people of God over the heathen world. Under the 
saviours, as Hengstenberg has correctly observed, the Saviour 
par excellence is concealed. This is not brought prominently 
out, nor is it even distinctly affirmed; but it is assumed as self- 
evident, from the history of the olden time, that the saviours 
are raised up by Jehovah for His people. The following and 
concluding thought, that the kingdom will be Jehovah’s, i.e. 
that Jehovah will show Himself to the whole world as King of 
the world, and Ruler in His kingdom, and will be acknow- 
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ledged by the nations of the earth, either voluntarily or by 
constraint, rests upon this assumption. God was indeed King 
already, not as the Almighty Ruler of the universe, for this is 
not referred to here, but as King in Israel, over which His 
kingdom did extend. But this His royal sway was not acknow- 
ledged by the heathen world, and could not be, more especially 
when He had to deliver Israel up to the power of its enemies, 
on account of its sins. This acknowledgment, however, He 
would secure for Himself, by the destruction of the heathen 
power in the overthrow of Edom, and by the exaltation of 
His people to dominion over all nations. Through this mighty 
saving act He will establish His kingdom over the whole earth 
(cf. Joel iii. 21; Mic. iv. 7; Isa. xxiv. 23). “The coming of 
this kingdom began with Christ, and looks for its complete 
fulfilment in Him” (Hengstenberg). 

If now, in conclusion, we cast another glance at the fulfil- 
ment of our whole prophecy; the fulfilment of that destruction 
by the nations, with which the Edomites are threatened (vers. 
1-9), commenced in the Chaldean period. For although no 
express historical evidence exists as to the subjugation of the 
Edomites by Nebuchadnezzar, since Josephus (Ant. x. 9, 7) 
says nothing about the Edomites, who dwelt between the 
Moabites and Egypt, in the account which he gives of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s expedition against Egypt, five years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in which he subdued the Ammonites 
and Moabites; the devastation of Edom by the Chaldeans may 
unquestionably be inferred from Jer. xlix. 7 sqq. and Ezek. 
Xxxv., when compared with Jer. xxv. 9, 21, and Mal. i. 3. In 
Jer. xxv. 21 the Edomites are mentioned among the nations 
round about Judah, whom the Lord would deliver up into the 
hand of His servant Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxv. 9), and to whom 
Jeremiah was to present the cup of the wine of wrath from the 
hand of Jehovah; and they are placed between the Philistines 
and the Moabites. And according to Mal. i. 3, Jehovah made 
the mountains of Esau into a wilderness; and this can only 
refer to the desolation of the land’of Edom by the Chaldeans 
(see at Mal. i. 3). It is true, that at that time the Edomites 
could still think of rebuilding their ruins; but the threat of 
Malachi, “If they build, I shall pull down, saith the Lord,” 
was subsequently fulfilled, although no accounts have been 
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handed down as to the fate of Edom in the time of Alexander 
the Great and his successors. The destruction of the Edomites 
as a nation was commenced by the Maccabees. After Judas 
Maccabeeus had defeated them several times (1 Mace. v. 3 and 
65; Jos. Ant. xii. 18, 1), John Hyrcanus subdued them 
entirely about 129 B.c., and compelled them to submit to cir- 
cumcision, and observe the Mosaic law (Jos. Ant. xiii. 9, 1), 
whilst Alexander Janneus also subjugated the last of the 
Edomites (xiii. 15, 4). And the loss of their national inde- 
pendence, which they thereby sustained, was followed by utter 
destruction at the hands of the Romans. To punish them for 
the cruelties which they had practised in Jerusalem in con- 
nection with the Zelots, immediately before the siege of that 
city by the Romans (Josephus, Wars of the Jews, iv. 5, 1, 2), 
Simon the Gerasene devastated their land in a fearful manner 
(Wars of the Jews, iv. 9,7); whilst the Idumzans in Jeru- 
salem, who took the side of Simon (v. 6, 1), were slain by the 
Romans along with the Jews. The few Edomites who still 
remained were lost among the Arabs; so that the Edomitish 
people was “cut off for ever” (ver. 10) by the Romans, and 
its very name disappeared from the earth. Passing on to the 
rest of the prophecy, Edom filled up the measure of its sins 
against its brother nation Israel, against which Obadiah warns 
it in vers. 12-14, at the faking: and destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Chaldeans (vid. Ezek. xxxv. 5, 10; Ps. cxxxvii. 7; Lam. 
iv. 22). The fulfilment of the threat in ver. 18 we cannot 
find, however, in the subjugation of the Edomites by the Mac- 
cabzans, and the devastating expedition of Simon the Gerasene, 
as Caspari and others do, although it is apparently favoured 
by the statement in Ezek. xxv. 14, that Jehovah would fulfil 
His vengeance upon Edom by the hand of His people Israel. 
For even if this prophecy of Ezekiel may have been fulfilled 
in the events just mentioned, we are precluded from under- 
standing Ob. 18, and the parallel passages, Amos ix. 11, 12, 
and Num. xxiv. 18, as referring to the same events, by the 
fact that the destruction of Edom, and the capture of Seir by 
Israel, are to proceed, according to Num. xxiv. 18, from the 
Ruler to arise out of Jacob (the Messiah), and that they were 
to take place, according to Amos ix. 11, 12, in connection with 
the raising up of the fallen hut of David, and according to 
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Obadiah, in the day of Jehovah, along with and after the . 
judgment upon all nations. Consequently the fulfilment of 
vers. 17-21 can only belong to the Messianic times, and that 
in such a way that it commenced with the founding of the 
kingdom of Christ on the earth, advances with its extension 
among all nations, and will terminate in a complete fulfilment 
at the second coming of our Lord. 


JONAH, 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE Propxet.—We know from 2 Kings xiv. 25 
that Jonah the son of Amittai was born in 
Gath-Hepher, in the tribe of Zebulon, which 
was, according to Jewish tradition as given by 

Jerome, “haud grandis viculus Geth,” to the north of Nazareth, 

on the road from Sephoris to Tiberias, on the site of the present 

village of Meshad (see at Josh. xix. 13); that he lived in the 
reign of Jeroboam 11., and foretold to this king the success of 
his arms in his war with the Syrians, for the restoration of the 
ancient boundaries of the kingdom; and that this prophecy 
was fulfilled. From the book before us we learn that the same 
Jonah (for this is evident from the fact that the name of the 
father is also the same) received a command from the Lord to 
go to Nineveh, and announce the destruction of that city on 
account of its sins. This mission to Nineveh evidently falls 
later than the prophecy in favour of Jeroboam ; but although 
it is quite possible that it is to be assigned to the time of 
Menahen, during the period of the first invasion of Israel by 
the Assyrians, this is by no means so probable as many have 
assumed. For, inasmuch as Menahem began to reign fifty- 
three years after the commencement of the reign of Jeroboam, 
and the war between Jeroboam and the Syrians took place not 
in the closing years, but in the very first years of his reign, 
since it was only the continuation and conclusion of the suc- 
cessful struggle which his father had already begun with these 
enemies of Israel; Jonah must have been a very old man when 
he was entrusted with his mission to Nineveh, if it did not take 
place till after the invasion of Israel by Pul. Nothing is 
known of the circumstances of Jonah’s life apart from these 
biblical notices. The Jewish tradition mentioned by Jerome 
879 
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in the Proem. to Jonah, to the effect that Jonah was the son 
of the widow at Zarephath, whom Elijah restored to life 
(1 Kings xvii. 17-24), which has been still further expounded 
by Ps. Epiph. and Ps. Doroth. (see Carpzov, Introd. ii. pp. 
346-7), is proved to be nothing more than a Jewish Hagada, 
founded upon the name “son of Amittai” (LX X. vigd ’Apabi), 
and has just as much historical evidence to support it as the 
tradition concerning the prophet’s grave, which is pointed out 
in Meshad of Galilee, and also in Nineveh in Assyria, for the 
simple reason adduced by Jerome (J.c.): matre postea dicente 
ad eum: nunc cognovi, quia vir Dei es tu, et verbum Det in ore tuo 
est veritas; et ob hanc causam etiam ipsum puerum sic vocatum, 
Amathi enim in nostra lingua veritatem sonat. 


2. Tue Book or JONAH resembles, in contents and form, 
the narratives concerning the prophets in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, ¢.g. the history of Elijah and Elisha 
(1 Kings xvii—xix.; 2 Kings ii. 4-6), rather than the writings 
of the minor prophets. It contains no prophetic words con- 
cerning Nineveh, but relates in simple prose the sending of 
Jonah to that city to foretel its destruction ; the behaviour of 
the prophet on receiving this divine command ; his attempt to 
escape from it by flight to Tarshish; the way in which this 
sin was expiated; and lastly, when the command of God had 
been obeyed, not only the successful result of his preaching of 
repentance, but also his murmuring at the sparing of Nineveh 
in consequence of the repentance of its inhabitants, and the 
reproof administered by God to the murmuring prophet. If, 
then, notwithstanding this, the compilers of the canon have 
placed the book among the minor prophets, this can only have 
been done because they were firmly convinced that the prophet 
Jonah was the author. And, indeed, the objections offered to 
the genuineness of the book, apart from doctrinal reasons for 
disputing its historical truth and credibility, and the proofs 
adduced of its having a much later ozigin, are extremely trivial, 
and destitute of any conclusive forve. It is said that, apart 
from the miraculous portion, the narrative is wanting in clear- 
ness and perspicuity. “The author,” says Hitzig, “leaps over 
the long and wearisome journey to Nineveh, says nothing 
about Jonah’s subsequent fate, or about his previous abode, or 
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the spot where he was cast upon the land, or the name of the 
Assyrian king; in brief, he omits all the more minute details 
which are necessarily connected with a true history.” But the 
assertion that completeness in all external circumstances, which 
would serve to gratify curiosity rather than to help to an un- 
derstanding of the main facts of the case, is indispensable to 
the truth of any historical narrative, is one which might expose 
the whole of the historical writings of antiquity to criticism, but 
can never shake their truth. There is not a single one of the 
ancient historians in whose works such completeness as this-can 
be found: and still less do the biblical historians aim at com- 
municating such things as have no close connection with the 
main object of their narrative, or with the religious significance 
of the facts themselves. Proofs of the later origin of the book 
have also been sought for in the language employed, and in 
the circumstance that Jonah’s prayer in ch. ii. 3-10 contains 
so many reminiscences from the Psalms, that Ph. D. Burk 
has called it prestantissimum exemplum psalterit recte appli- 
cati. But the so-called Aramaisms, such as pn to throw 
(ch. i. 4, 5, 12, etc.), the interchange of 722D with 2X 
(ch. i. 5), 732 to determine, to appoint (ch. ii. 1, iv. 6 sqq.), 
nn in the supposed sense of rowing (ch. i. 13), NYYNT to 
remember (ch. i. 6), and the forms "2>¥3 (ch. i. 7), "PY (ch. 
i. 12), and & for Wx (ch. iv. 10), belong either to the speech 
of Galilee or the language of ordinary intercourse, and are 
very far from being proofs of a later age, since it cannot be 
proved with certainty that any one of these words was unknown 
in the early Hebrew usage, and w for WW& occurs as early as 
Judg. v. 7, vi. 17, and even '>¥ in Song of Sol. i. 6, viii. 12, whilst 
in the book before us it is only in the sayings of the persons acting 
(ch. i. 7, 12), or of God (ch. iv. 10), that it is used. The only 
non-Hebraic word, viz. D8, which is used in the sense of com- 
mand, and applied to the edict of the king of Assyria, was heard 
dy Jonah in Nineveh, where it was used as a technical term, 
and was transferred by him. The reminiscences which occur in 
Jonah’s prayer are all taken from the Psalms of David or his 
contemporaries, which were generally known in Israel long be- 
fore the prophet’s day.’ ‘Lastly, the statement in ch. iii. 3, that 


1 They are the following: ver. 3a is formed from Ps. xviii. 7 and cxx. 1; 
ver. 46 is taken literally from Ps. xlii. 8; ver. 5a from Ps. xxxi. 23, whilst 
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‘Nineveh was an exceeding great city,” neither proves that 
Nineveh had already been destroyed at the time when this was 
written, nor that the greatness of Nineveh was unknown to the 
contemporaries of Jonah, though there would be nothing sur- 
prising in the latter, as in all probability very few Israelites 
had seen Nineveh at that time. N'7 is the synchronistic im- 
perfect, just as in Gen. i. 2. Nineveh was a great city of 
three days’ journey when Jonah reached it, i.e. he found it s0, 
as Staeudlin observes, and even De Wette admits. 

The doctrinal objections to the miraculous contents of the 
book appear to be much more weighty ; since it is undeniable 
that, if they were of the character represented by the opponents, 
this would entirely preclude the possibility of its having been 
composed by the prophet Jonah, and prove that it had origi- 
nated in a mythical legend. “The whole narrative,” says Hitzig 
in his prolegomena to the book of Jonah, “is miraculous and 
fabulous. But nothing is impossible with God. Hence Jonah 
lives in the belly of the fish without being suffocated ; hence 
the Qigayon springs up during the night to such a height that 
it overshadows a man in a sitting posture. As Jehovah bends 
- everything in the world to His own purposes at pleasure, the 
marvellous coincidences had nothing in them to astonish the 
author. The lot falls upon the right man; the tempest rises 
most opportunely, and is allayed at the proper time ; and the 
fish is ready at hand to swallow Jonah, and vomit him out again. 
So, again, the tree is ready to sprout up, the worm to kill it, 
and the burning wind to make its loss perceptible.” But the 
coarse view of God and of divine providence apparent in all this, 
which borders very closely upon atheism, by no means proves 
that the contents of the book are fabulous, but simply that the 
history of Jonah cannot be vindicated, still less understood, 
without the acknowledgment of a living God, and of His activity 
in the sphere of natural and human life." The book of Jonah 


ver. 56 recals Ps. v. 8; ver. 6a is formed from Pa, lxix. 2 and xviii. 5; 
ver. 8a from Ps. cxlii. 4 or cxliii. 4, whilst ver. 8b recals Ps. xviii. 7 ani 
lxxxviii. 3; ver. 9a is formed after Ps. xxxi. 7; and ver. 10 resembles Ps. 
xlii. 5 and Ps. 1. 14, 23. 

1 The offence taken at the miracles in the book originated with the 
heathen. Even to Lucian they apparently presented an occasion for ridi- 
cule (see Vere histor. lib. i. § 30 sq., ed. Bipont). With regard to the three 
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records miraculous occurrences ; but even the two most striking 
miracles, the three days’ imprisonment in the belly of, the sea- 
fish, and the growth of a Qigdyon to a sufficient height to over- 
shadow a sitting man, have analogies in nature, which make 
the possibility of these miracles at least conceivable (see the 
comm. on ch. ii. 1 and iv. 6). The repentance of the Nine _ 
vites in consequence of the prophet’s preaching, although an 
unusual and extraordinary occurrence, was not a miracle in the 
strict sense of the word. At the same time, the possibility of 
this miracle by no means proves its reality or historical truth. 
This can only be correctly discerned and rightly estimated, from 
the important bearing of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh and of his 
conduct in relation to this mission upon the position of Israel 
in the divine plan of salvation in relation to the Gentile world. 
The mission of Jonah was a faet of symbolical and typical im- 
portance, which was intended not only to enlighten Israel as to the 
position of the Gentile world in relation to the kingdom of God, 
but also to typify the future adoption of such of the heathen, as 
should observe the word of God, into the fellowship of the salvation 
prepared in Israel for all nations. 

As the time drew nigh when Israel was to be given up into 
the power of the Gentiles, and trodden down by them, on account 
of its stiff-necked apostasy from the Lord its God, it was very 
natural for the self-righteous mind of Israel to regard the Gen- 
tiles as simply enemies of the people and kingdom of God, and 
not only to deny their capacity for salvation, but also to inter- 
pret the prophetic announcement of the judgment coming upon 


days’ imprisonment in the belly of the fish, and on the Qigaydn, Augustine 
in his Epist. 102 says, ‘“‘I have heard this kind of inquiry ridiculed by 
pagans with great laughter ;” and Theophylact also says, ‘‘ Jonah is there- 
fore swallowed by a whale, and the prophet remains in it three days and the 
same number of nights; which appears to be beyond the power of the 
hearers to believe, chiefly of those who come to this history fresh from the 
schools of the Greeks and their wise teaching.” This ridicule first found 
admission into the Christian church, when the rise of deism, naturalism, and 
rationalism caused a denial of the miracles and inspiration of the Scriptures 
to be exalted into an axiom of free inquiry. From this time forward a 
multitude of marvellous hypotheses and trivial ideas concerning the book of 
Jonah have been brought out, which P. Friedrichsen has collected and dis- 
cussed in @ most unspiritual manner in his Kritische Uebersicht der verschie- 
denen Ansichten von dem Buche Jona. 
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the Gentiles as signifying that they were destined to utter 
destruction. The object of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh was to 
combat in the most energetic manner, and practically to over- 
throw, a delusion which had a seeming support in the election 
of Israel to be the vehicle of salvation, and which stimulated the 
inclination to pharisaical reliance upon an outward connection 
with the chosen nation and a lineal descent from Abraham. 
Whereas other prophets proclaimed in words the position of 
the Gentiles with regard to Israel in the nearer and more 
remote future, and predicted not only the surrender of Israel to 
the power of the Gentiles, but also the future conversion of the 
heathen to the living God, and their reception into the kingdom 
of God, the prophet Jonah was entrusted with the commission 
to proclaim the position of Israel in relation to the Gentile 
world in a symbolico-typical manner, and to exhibit both figu- 
ratively and typically not only the susceptibility of the heathen 
for divine grace, but also the conduct of Israel with regard to 
the design of God to show favour to the Gentiles, and the con- 
sequences of their conduct. The susceptibility of the Gentiles 
for the salvation revealed in Israel is clearly and visibly depicted 
in the behaviour of the Gentile sailors, viz. in the fact that 
they fear the God of heaven and earth, call upon Him, present 
sacrifice to Him, and make vows; and still more in the deep 
impression produced by the preaching of Jonah in Nineveh, 
and the fact that the whole population of the great city, with 
the king at their head, repent in sackcloth and ashes. The 
attitude of Israel towards the design of God to show mercy to 
the Gentiles and grant them salvation, is depicted in the way 
in which Jonah acts, when he receives the divine command, 
and when he goes to carry it out. Jonah tries to escape from 
the command to proclaim the word of God in Nineveh by flight 
to Tarshish, because he is displeased with the display of divine 
mercy to the great heathen world, and because, according to 
ch. iv. 2, he is afraid lest the preaching of repentance should 
avert from Nineveh the destruction with which it is threatened. 
In this state of mind on the part of the prophet, there are re- 
flected the feelings and the general state of mind of the Israel- 
itish nation towards the Gentiles. According to his natural 
man, Jonah shares in this, and is thereby fitted to be the repre- 
sentative of Israel in its pride at its own election. At thesame 
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time, it is only in this state of mind that the old man, which 
rebels against the divine command, comes sharply out, whereas 
his better J hears the word of God, and is moved within ; so that 
we cannot place him in the category of the false prophets, who 
prophesy from their own hearts. When the captain wakes him 
up in the storm upon the sea, and the lot shows that he is guilty, 
he confesses his fault, and directs the sailors to cast him into 
the sea, because it is on his account that the great storm has 
come upon them (ch. i. 10-12). | The infliction of this punish- 
ment, which falls upon him on account of his obstinate resistance 
to the will of God, typifies that rejection and banishment from 
the face of God which Israel will assuredly bring upon itself 
by its obstinate resistance to the divine call. But Jonah, when 
cast into the sea, is swallowed up by a great fish; and when he 
prays to the Lord in the fish’s belly, he is vomited upon the 
land unhurt. This miracle has also a symbolical meaning for 
Israel. It shows that if the carnal nation, with its ungodly 
mind, should turn to the Lord even in the last extremity, it will 
be raised up again by a divine miracle from destruction to new- 
ness of life. And lastly, the manner in which God reproves the 
prophet, when he is angry because Nineveh has been spared 
(ch. iv.), is intended to set forth as in a mirror before all Israel 
the greatness of the divine compassion, which embraces all 
mankind, in order that it may reflect upon it and lay it to 
heart. 

But this by no means exhausts the deeper meaning of the 
history of Jonah. It extends still further, and culminates in 
the typical character of Jonah’s three days’ imprisonment in 
the belly of the fish, upon which Christ threw some light when 
He said, “ As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt. xii. 40). The clue to 
the meaning of this type, t.e. to the divinely-appointed connec- 
tion between the typical occurrence and its antitype, is to be 
found in the answer which Jesus gave to Philip and Andrew 
when they told Him, a short time before His death, that there 
were certain Greeks among them that came up to worship at 
the feast who desired to see Jesus. This answer consists of 
two distinct statements, viz. (John xii. 23, 24): “The time is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, 
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I say unto you, Except the grain of wheat fall into the earth, 
and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit;” and (ver. 32), “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” This answer of Jesus intimates 
that the time to admit the Gentiles has not yet come; but the 
words, “the hour is come,” etc., also contain the explanation, 
that “the Gentiles have only to wait patiently a little longer, 
since their union with Christ, with which the address concludes 
(ver. 32), is directly connected with the glorification of the 
Son of man” (Hengstenberg on John xii. 20). This assertion 
of the Lord, that His death and glorification are necessary in 
order that He may draw all men, even the heathen, to Him- 
self, or that by His death He may abolish the wall of partition 
by which the Gentiles were shut out of the kingdom of God, 
at which He had already hinted in John x. 15, 16, teaches us 
that the history of Jonah is to be regarded as an important 
and significant link in the chain of development of the divine 
plan of salvation. When Assyria was assuming the form of a 
world-conquering power, and the giving up of Israel into the 
hands of the Gentiles was about to commence, Jehovah sent 
His prophet to Nineveh, to preach to this great capital of the 
imperial kingdom His omnipotence, righteousness, and grace. 
For although the giving up of Israel was inflicted upon it as 
a punishment for its idolatry, yet, according to the purpose of 
God, it was also intended to prepare the way for the spread of 
the kingdom of God over all nations. The Gentiles were to 
learn to fear the living God of heaven and earth, not only as a 
preparation for the deliverance of Israel out of their hands after 
it had been refined by the punishment, but also that they might 
themselves be convinced of the worthlessness of their idols, and 
learn to seek salvation from the God of Israel. But whilst this 
brings out distinctly to the light the deep inward connection 
between the mission of Jonah to Nineveh and the divine plan of 
salvation, the typical character of that connection is first made 
perfectly clear from what Jonah himself passed through. For 
whereas the punishment, which he brought upon himself through 
his resistance to the divine command, contained this lesson, that 
Israel in its natural nationality must perish in order that out 
of the old sinful nature there may arise a new people of God, 
which, being dead to the law, may serve the Lord in the will- 
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ingness of the spirit, God also appointed the mortal anguish 
and the deliverance of Jonah as a type of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ to be the Saviour of the whole world. 
As Jonah the servant of God is given up to death that he may 
successfully accomplish the work committed to him, namely, to 
proclaim to the Ninevites the judgment and mercy of the God 
of heaven and earth; so must the Son of God be buried in the 
earth like a grain of wheat, that He may bring forth fruit for 
the whole world. The resemblance between the two is appa- 
rent in this. But Jonah deserved the punishment of death ; 
Christ, on the contrary, suffered as the innocent One for the 
sins of mankind, and went voluntarily to death as One who 
had life in Himself to accomplish His Father’s will. In this 
_ difference the inequality appears; and in this the type falls 
back behind the antitype, and typifies the reality but imper- 
fectly. But even in this difference we may perceive a certain 
resemblance between Jonah and Christ which must not be 
overlooked. Jonah died according to his natural man on 
account of the sin, which was common to himself and his 
nation ; Christ died for the sin of His people, which He had 
taken upon Himself, to make expiation for it; but He also 
died as a member of the nation, from which He had sprung 
according to the flesh, when He was made under the law, that 
He might rise again as the Saviour of all nations. 

This symbolical and typical significance of the mission of 
the prophet Jonah precludes the assumption that the account 
in his book is a myth or a parabolical fiction, or simply the 
description of a symbolical transaction which the prophet ex- 
perienced in spirit only. And the contents of the book are at 
variance with all these assumptions, even with the last. When 
the prophets are commanded to carry out symbolical transac- 
tions, they do so without repugnance. But Jonah seeks to 
avoid executing the command of God by flight, and is punished 
in consequence. This is at variance with the character of a 
purely symbolical action, and proves that the book relates his- 
torical facts. It is true that the sending of Jonah to Nineveh 
had not its real purpose within itself; that is to say, that it 
was not intended to effect the conversion of the Ninevites to 
the living God, but simply to bring to light the truth that even 
the Gentiles were capable of receiving divine truth, and to 
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exhibit the possibility of their eventual reception into the king- 
dom of God. But this truth could not have been brought to 
the consciousness of the Israelites in a more impressive manner 
than by Jonah’s really travelling to Nineveh to proclaim the 
destruction of that city on account of its wickedness, and see- 
ing the proclamation followed by the results recorded in our 
book. Still less could the importance of this truth, so far as 
Israel was concerned, be exhibited in a merely symbolical 
transaction. If the intended flight of the prophet to Tarshish 
and his misfortune upon the sea were not historical facts, they 
could only be mythical or parabolical fictions. But though 
myths may very well embody religious ideas, and parables set 
forth prophetical truths, they cannot be types of future facts 
in the history of salvation. If the three days’ confinement of 
Jonah in the belly of the fish really had the typical significance 
which Christ attributes to it in Matt. xii. 39 sqq. and Luke xi. 
29 sqq., it can neither be a myth or dream, nor a parable, nor 
merely a visionary occurrence experienced by the prophet; but 
must have had as much objective reality as the facts of the 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. 

But if it follows from what has been said, that our book 
contains facts of a symbolico-typical meaning from the life of 
the prophet Jonah, there is no tenable ground left for dis- 
puting the authorship of the prophet himself. At the same 
time, the fact that Jonah was the author is not in itself enough 
to explain the admission of the book among the writings of the 
minor prophets. This place the book received, not because it 
related historical events that had happened to the prophet 
Jonah, but because these events were practical prophecies. 
Marck saw this, and has the following apt remark upon this 
point: “The writing is to a great extent historical, but 
so that in the history itself there is hidden the mystery of 
a very great prophecy; and he proves himself to be a true 


1 Compare also the critical examination of the more receiht views 
that have been published against the historical character of the ibook of 
Jonah, and the negative and positive vindication of the historical ‘yiew, in 
Hiavernick’s Handbuch der Einleitung in d. A. T. ii. 2, p. 326 sqd.; and 
the discussions on the symbolical character of the book by Hengs anberg 
(Christology, vol. i. p. 404 sqq. translation), and K. H. Sack in his Chyistliche 
Apologetik, p. 343 sqq., ed. 2. 
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prophet quite as much by his own fate as he does by his 
prophecies.” 

For the exegetical literature on the book of Jonah, see my 
Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 291. 


EXPOSITION. 


MISSION OF JONAH TO NINEVEH—HIS FLIGHT AND 
PUNISHMENT.—Caap. 1. 


Jonah tries to avoid fulfilling the command of God, to 
preach repentance to the great city Nineveh, by a rapid flight 
to the sea, for the purpose of sailing to Tarshish (vers. 1-3) ; 
but a terrible storm, which threatens to destroy the ship, brings 
his sin to light (vers. 4-10) ; and when the lot singles him out 
as the culprit, he confesses that he is guilty; and in accordance 
with the sentence which he pronounces upon himself, is cast into 
the sea (vers. 11-16). 

Vers. 1-3. The narrative commences with ‘1, as Ruth (i. 1), 
1 Samuel (i. 1), and others do. This was the standing formula 
with which historical events were linked on to one another, 
inasmuch as every occurrence follows another in chronological 
sequence ; so that the Vav (and) simply attaches to a series of 
events, which are assumed as well known, and by no means 
warrants the assumption that the narrative which follows is 
merely a fragment of a larger work (see at Josh.i.1). The 
word of the Lord which came to Jonah was this: “ Arise, go to 
Nineveh, the great city, and preach against it.” >Y does not 
stand for D8 (ch. iii. 2), but retains its proper meaning, against, 
indicating the threatening nature of the preaching, as the _ 
explanatory clause which follows clearly shows. The connec- 
tion in ch. iii. 2 is a different one. Nineveh, the capital of the 
Assyrian kingdom, and the residence of the great kings of 
Assyria, which was built by Nimrod according to Gen. x. 11, 
and by Ninos, the mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, 
according to the Greek and Roman authors, is repeatedly called 
“ the great city” in this book (ch. iii. 2, 8, iv. 11), and its size 
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is given as three days’ journey (ch. iii. 3). This agrees with 
the statements of classical writers, according to whom Nivos, 
Ninus, as Greeks and Romans call it, was the largest city in 
the world at that time. According to Strabo (xvi. 1, 3), it was 
much larger than Babylon, and was situated in a plain, ’Arov- 
plas, of Assyria, i.e. on the left bank of the Tigris. According 
to Ctesias (in Diod. ii. 3), its circumference was as much as 
480 stadia, i.e. twelve geographical miles; whereas, according 
to Strabo, the circumference of the wall of Babylon was not 
more than 365 stadia. These statements have been confirmed 
by modern excavations upon the spot. The conclusion to which 
recent discoveries lead is, that the name Nineveh was used 
in two senses: first, for one particular city; and secondly, 
for a complex of four large primeval cities (including Nineveh 
proper), the circumvallation of which is still traceable, and a 
number of small dwelling-places, castles, etc., the mounds (Tell) 
of which cover the land. This Nineveh, in the broader sense, 
is bounded on three sides by rivers—viz. on the north-west by 
the Khosr, on the west by the Tigris, and on the south-west by 
the Gazr Su and the Upper or Great Zab—and on the fourth 
side by mountains, which ascend from the rocky plateau ; and 
it was fortified artificially all round on the river-sides with dams, 
sluices for inundating the land, and canals, and on the land 
side with ramparts and castles, as we may still see from the 
heaps of ruins. It formed a trapezium, the sharp angles of 
which lay towards the north and south, the long sides being 
formed by the Tigris and the mountains. The average length 
is about twenty-five English miles; the average breadth fifteen. 
The four large cities were situated on the edge of the trapezium, 
Nineveh proper (including the ruins of Kouyunjik, Nebbi 
Yunas, and Ninua) being at the north-western corner, by the 
Tigris; the city, which was evidently the later capital (Nimrud), 
and which Rawlinson, Jones, and Oppert suppose to have been 
Calah, at the south-western corner, between Tigris and Zab ; 
a third large city, which is now without a name, and has been 
explored least of all, but within the circumference of which the 
village of Selamiyeh now stands, on the Tigris itself, from three 
to six English miles to the north of Nimrud; and lastly, the 
citadel and temple-mass, which is now named Khorsabad, and 
is said to be called Dur-Sargina in the inscriptions, from the 
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palace built there by Sargon, on the Khosr, pretty near to the 
north-eastern corner (compare M. v. Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs, 
p- 274 sqq., with the ground-plan of the city of Nineveh, p. 284). 
But although we may see from this that Nineveh could very 
justly be called the great city, Jonah does not apply this epithet 
to it with the intention of pointing out to his countrymen its 
majestic size, but, as the expression gdoldh le’ lohim in ch. iii. 3 
clearly shows, and as we may see still more clearly from ch. iv. 
11, with reference to the importance which Nineveh had, both 
in the eye of God, and with regard to the divine commission 
which he had received, as the capital of the Gentile world, gue 
propter tot animarum multitudinem Deo cure erat (Michaelis). 
Jonah was to preach against this great Gentile city, because its 
wickedness had come before Jehovah, é.e. because the report or 
the tidings of its great corruption had penetrated to God in 
heaven (cf. Gen. xviii. 21; 1 Sam. v. 12).—Ver. 3. Jonah sets 
out upon his journey; not to Nineveh, however, but to flee to 
Tarshish, i.e. Tartessus, a Phoenician port in Spain (see at Gen. 
x. 4 and Isa. xxiii. 1), “ from the face of Jehovah,” i.e. away 
from the presence of the Lord, out of the land of Israel, where 
Jehovah dwelt in the temple, and manifested His presence (cf. 
Gen. iv. 16); not to hide himself from the omnipresent God, 
but to withdraw from the service of Jehovah, the God-King of 
Israel.1_ The motive for this flight was not fear of the difficulty 
of carrying out the command of God, but, as Jonah himself says 
in ch. iv. 2, anxiety lest the compassion of God should spare the 
sinful city in the event of its repenting. He had no wish to 
co-operate in this; and that not merely because “he knew, by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, that the repentance of the Gen- 
tiles would be the ruin of the Jews, and, as a lover of his country, 
was actuated not so much by envy of the salvation of Nineveh, 
as by unwillingness that his own people should perish,” as 
Jerome supposes, but also because he really grudged salvation 


1 Marck has already correctly observed, that ‘ this must not be under- 
stood as flight from the being and knowledge of God, lest we should 
attribute to the great prophet gross ignorance of the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God; but as departure from the land of Canaan, the 
gracious seat of God, outside which he thought, that possibly, at any rate 
at that time, the gift and office of a prophet would not be conferred upon 


him.” 
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to the Gentiles, and feared lest their conversion to the living 
God should infringe upon the privileges of Israel above the 
Gentile world, and put an end to its election as the nation of 
God.! He therefore betook himself to Yapho, t.e. Joppa, the 
port on the Mediterranean Sea (vid. comm. on Josh. xix. 46), 
and there found a ship which was going to Tarshish; and 
having paid the s*thdrdh, the hire of the ship, i.e. the fare for 
the passage, embarked “to go with them (i.e. the sailors) to 
Tarshish.” 

Vers. 4-10. Jonah’s foolish hope of being able to escape 
from the Lord was disappointed. “ Jehovah threw a great wind 
(i.e. a violent wind) upon the sea.” A mighty tempest (9, 
rendered appropriately «AvSwv by the L-XX.) arose, so that 
“the ship thought to be dashed to pieces,” i.e. to be wrecked 
(280 used of inanimate things, equivalent to “was very nearly” 
wrecked). In this danger the seamen (malldch, a denom. of 
melach, the salt flood) cried for help, “every one to his god.” 
They were heathen, and probably for the most part Phoenicians, 
but from different places, and therefore worshippers of different 
gods. But as the storm did not abate, they also resorted to 


1 Luther has already deduced this, the only true reason, from ch. iv., in 
his Commentary on the Prophet Jonah: ‘‘ Because Jonah was sorry that 
God was so kind, he would rather not preach, yea, would rather die, than 
that the grace of God, which was to be the peculiar privilege of the people 
of Israel, should be communicated to the Gentiles also, who had neither 
the word of God, nor the laws of Moses, nor the worship of God, nor 
prophets, nor anything else, but rather strove against God, and His word, 
and His people.” But in order to guard against a false estimate of the 
prophet, on account of these ‘‘ carnal, Jewish thoughts of God,” Luther 
directs attention to the fact that ‘‘ the apostles also held at first the carnal 
Opinion that the kingdom of Christ was to be an outward one; and even 
afterwards, when they understood that it was to be a spiritual one, they 
thought that it was to embrace only the Jews, and therefore ‘ preached 
the gospel to the Jews only’ (Acts viii.), until God enlightened them by s 
vision from heaven to Peter (Acts x.), and by the public calling of Paul 
and Barnabas (Acts xiii.), and by wonders and signs; and it was at last 
resolved by a general council (Acts xv.), that God would also show mercy 
to the Gentiles, and that He was the God of the Gentiles also. For it was 
very hard for the Jews to believe that there were any other people outside 
Israel who helped to form the people of God, because the sayings of the 
Scripture stop there and speak of Israel and Abraham’s seed; and the 
word of God, the worship of God, the laws and the holy prophets, were with 
them alone.” 
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such means of safety as they had at command. They “ threw 
the wares in the ship into the sea, to procure relief to themselves” 

(nirdyn bend as in Ex. xviii. 22 and 1 Kings xii. 10). The 
suffix refers to the persons, not to the things. By throwing 
the goods overboard, they hoped to preserve the ship from sink- 
ing beneath the swelling waves, and thereby to lighten, i.e. 
diminish for themselves the danger of destruction which was 
so burdensome to them. “ But Jonah had gone down into the 
lower room of the ship, and had there fallen fast asleep ;” not, 
however, just at the time of the greatest danger, but before the 
wind had risen into a dangerous storm. The sentence is to be 
rendered as a circumstantial one in the pluperfect. Yark‘the 
hass‘phinagh (analogous to yark'thé habbayith in Amos vi. 10) is 
the innermost part of the vessel, i.e. the lower room of the ship. 
S‘phindh, which only occurs here, and is used in the place of 
m8, is the usual word for a ship in Arabic and Aramean. 
Nirdam: used for deep sleep, as in Judg. iv. 21. This act of 
Jonah’s is regarded by most commentators as a sign of an evil 
conscience. Marck supposes that he had lain down to sleep, 
hoping the better to escape either the dangers of sea and air, 
or the hand of God; others, that he had thrown himself down 
in despair, and being utterly exhausted and giving himself up 
for lost, had fallen asleep; or as Theodoret expresses it, being 
troubled with the gnawings of conscience and overpowered 
with mourning, he had sought comfort in sleep and fallen into 
a deep sleep. Jerome, on the other hand, expresses the idea 
that the words indicate “security of mind” on the part of the 
prophet: “he is not disturbed by the storm and the surround- 
ing dangers, but has the same composed mind in the calm, or 
with shipwreck at hand;” and whilst the rest are calling upon 
their gods, and casting their things overboard, “he is so calm, 
and feels so safe with his tranquil mind, that ‘he goes down to 
the interior of the ship and enjoys a most placid sleep.” The 
truth probably lies between these two views. Ht was not an 
evil conscience, or despair occasioned by the threatening danger, 
which induced him to lie down to sleep; nor was it his fearless 
composure in the midst of the dangers of the storm, but the 
careless self-security with which he had embarked on the ship to 
flee from God, without considering that the hand of God could 
reach him even on the sea, and punish him for his disobedi- 
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ence. This security is apparent in his subsequent conduct.— 
Ver. 6. When the danger was at its height, the upper-steersman, 
or ship’s captain (rabh hachobhél, the chief of the ship’s gover- 
nors ; chobhél with the article is a collective noun, and a denom. 
from chebhel, a ship’s cable, hence the one who manages, steers, 
or guides the ship), wakes him with the words, “ How canst 
thou sleep soundly? Arise, and call upon thy God ; perhaps God 
(h@ elohim with the article, ‘the true God’) will think of us, 
that we may not perish.” The meaning of N¥pn' is disputed. 
As nvy is used in Jer. v. 28 in the sense of shining (viz. of 
fat), Calvin and others (last of all, Hitzig) have maintained 
that the hithpael has the meaning, shown himself shining, 2.e. 
bright (propitious) ; whilst others, including Jerome, prefer 
the meaning think again, which is apparently better supported 
than the former, not only by the Chaldee, but also by the 
nouns MAYY (Job xii. 5) and jinvy (Ps. cxlvi.4). God’s think- 
ing of a person involves the idea of active assistance. For the 
thought itself, compare Ps. xl.18. The fact that Jonah obeyed 
this awakening call is passed over as self-evident ; and in ver. 7 
the narrative proceeds to relate, that as the storm had not 
abated in the meantime, the sailors, firmly believing that some 
one in the ship had committed a crime which had excited the 
anger of God that was manifesting itself in the storm, had 
recourse to the lot to find out the culprit. ‘pea = "DP "Wea 
(ver. 8), as ¥ is the vulgar, and in conversation the usual con- 
- traction for WW: “on account of whom” (W823, in this that 
= because, or followed by ?, on account of). nn, the mis- 
fortune (as in Amos iii. 6),—namely, the storm which is 
threatening destruction. The lot fell upon Jonah. “ The 
fugitive is taken by lot, not from any virtue in lots themselves, 
least of all the lots of heathen, but by the will of Him who 
governs uncertain lots” (Jerome). 

‘When Jonah had been singled out by the lot as the culprit, 
the sailors called upon him to confess his guilt, asking him 
at the same time about his country, his occupation, and his 
parentage. The repetition of the question, on whose account 
this calamity had befallen them, which is omitted in the LXX. 
(Vatic.), the Soncin. prophets, and Cod. 195 of Kennicott, is 
found in the margin in Cod. 384, and is regarded by Grimm 
and Hitzig as a marginal gloss that has crept into the text. 
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It is not superfluous, however ; still less does it occasion any 
confusion ; on the contrary, it is quite in order. The sailors 
wanted thereby to induce Jonah to confess with his own mouth 
that he was guilty, now that the lot had fallen upon him, and 
to disclose his crime (Ros. and others). As an indirect appeal 
to confess his crime, it prepares the way for the further inquiries 
as to his occupation, etc. They inquired about his occupation, 
because it might be a disreputable one, and one which excited 
the wrath of the gods ; also about his parentage, and especially 
about the land and people from which he sprang, that they 
might be able to pronounce a safe sentence upon his crime.— 
Ver. 9. Jonah begins by answering the last question, saying 
that he was “a Hebrew,”—the name by which the Israelites 
designated themselves in contradistinction to other nations, and 
by which other nations designated them (see at Gen. xiv. 13, 
and my Lehrbuch der Hinleitung, § 9, Anm. 2),—and that he 
worshipped “the God of heaven, who created the sea and the dry” 
(i.e. the land). |‘ has been rendered correctly by the LXX. 
oéBopat, colo, revereor; and does not mean, “T am afraid of 
Jehovah, against whom I have sinned” (Abarbanel). By the 
statement, “TI fear,” etc., he had no intention of describing 
himself as a righteous or innocent man (Hitzig), but simply 
meant to indicate his relation to God,—namely, that he adored 
the living God who created the whole earth and, as Creator, 
governed the world. For he admits directly after, that he has 
sinned against this God, by telling them, as we may see from 
ver. 10, of his flight from Jehovah. He had not told them 
this as soon as he embarked in the ship, as Hitzig supposes, 
but does so now for the first time when they ask about his 
people, his country, etc., as we may see most unmistakeably 
from ver. 105. In ver. 9 Jonah’s statement is not given com- 
pletely ; but the principal fact, viz. that he was a Hebrew and 
worshipped Jehovah, is followed immediately by the account 
of the impression which this acknowledgment made upon the 
heathen sailors; and the confession of his sin is mentioned 
afterwards as a supplement, to assign the reason for the great 
fear which came upon the sailors in consequence. MYY NXTND, 
What hast thou done! is not a question as to the nature of his 
sin, but an exclamation of horror at his flight from Jehovah, 
the God of heaven and earth, as the following explanatory 
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clauses ‘1% 3! ‘3 clearly show. The great fear which came 
upon the heathen seamen at this confession of Jonah may be 
fully explained from the dangerous situation in which they 
found themselves, since the storm preached the omnipotence of 
God more powerfully than words could possibly do. 

Vers. 11-16. Fearing as they did in the storm the wrath 
of God on account of Jonah’s sin, they now asked what they 
should do, that the storm might abate, “ for the sea continued 
to rage.” PNW, to set itself, to come to a state of repose; or 
with dyn, to desist from a person. 27, as in Gen. viii. 5, etc, 
expressive of the continuance of an action. With their fear of 
the Almighty God, whom Jonah worshipped, they did not dare 
to inflict a punishment upon the prophet, simply according to 
_ their own judgment. As a worshipper of Jehovah, he should 
pronounce his own sentence, or let it be pronounced by his 
God. Jonah replies in ver. 12, “ Cast me into the sea; for I 
know that for my sake this great storm is (come) upon you’ 
As Jerome says, “ He does not refuse, or prevaricate, or deny; 
but, having made confession concerning his flight, he willingly 
endures the punishment, desiring to perish, and not let others 
perish on his account.” Jonah confesses that he has deserved 
to die for his rebellion against God, and that the wrath of God 
which has manifested itself in the storm can only be appeased 
by his death. He pronounces this sentence, not by virtue of 
any prophetic inspiration, but as a believing Israelite who is 
well acquainted with the severity of the justice of the holy 
God, both from the faw and from the history of his nation— 
Ver. 13. But the men (the seamen) do not venture to carry 
out this sentence at once. They try once more to reach the 
land and escape from the storm, which is threatening them 
with destruction, without so serious a sacrifice. ‘15M, lit. they 
broke through, sc. through the waves, to bring (the ship) back 
to the land, i.e. they tried to reach the land by rowing and 
steering. Chdthar does not mean to row, still less to twist of 
turn round (Hitzig), but to break through; here to break 
through the waves, to try to overcome them, to which the rape 
Bud£ovro of the LXX. points. As they could not accomplish 
this, however, because the sea continued to rage against them 
(Dey yb, was raging against them), they prayed thus to 
Jehovah: “ We beseech Thee, let us not (838 = NIN) perish 
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for the sake of the soul of this man (W523, lit. for the soul, as in 
2 Sam. xiv. 7 after Deut. xix. 21), and lay not upon us innocent 
blood,” —that is to say, not “do not let us destroy an innocent 
man in the person of this man” (Hitzig), but, according to 
Deut. xxi. 8, “do not impute his death to. us, if we cast him 
into the sea, as bloodguiltiness deserving death ;” “ for Thou, O 
Jehovah, hast done as it pleased Thee,”—namely, inasmuch as, 
by sending the storm and determining the lot, Thou hast so 
ordained that we must cast him into the sea as guilty, in order 
to expiate Thy wrath. They offer this prayer, not because 
they have no true conception of the guilt of Jonah, who is 
not a murderer or blasphemer, inasmuch as, according to their 
notions, he is not asinner deserving death (Hitzig), but because 
they regard Jonah as a prophet or servant of the Almighty 
God, upon whom, from fear of his God, they do not venture 
to lay their hand. “We see, therefore, that although they 
had never enjoyed the teaching of the law, they had been so 
taught by nature, that they knew very well that the blood of 
man was dear to God, and precious in His sight” (Calvin). 
—Vers. 15, 16. After they had prayed thus, they cast Jonah 
into the sea, and “the sea stood still (ceased) from its raging.” 
The sudden cessation of the storm showed that the bad weather 
had come entirely on Jonah’s account, and that the sailors had 
not shed innocent blood by casting him into the sea. In this 
sudden change in the weather, the arm of the holy God was 
so suddenly manifested, that the sailors “feared Jehovah with 
great fear, and offered sacrifice to Jehovah”—not after they 
landed, but immediately, on board the ship— and vowed vows,” 
i.e. vowed that they would offer Him still further sacrifices on 
their safe arrival at their destination. 


JONAH’S DELIVERANCE.—Czap. 1. 17-11. 10 (Hes. Cuap. 11). 


When Jonah had been cast into the sea by the appoint- 
ment of God, he was swallowed up by a great fish (ch. i. 17), 
in whose belly he spent three days and nights, and offered an 
earnest prayer to God (ch. ii. 1-9); whereupon, by command 
of Jehovah, the fish vomited him out upon the land (ver. 10). 
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it also shows itself to be an original reproduction of the ex- 
pression ‘2 m¥D, which expresses the prophet’s situation in a 
more pointed manner than ‘?¥3 in Ps. xviii. and *? AN¥3 in 
Ps. cxx. The distress is still more minutely defined in the 
second hemistich by the expression PiNw iba, “out of the womb 
of the nether world.” As a throat or swallow is ascribed to. 
sh®’ol in Isa. v. 14, so here it is spoken of as having a 3o3, or 
belly. This is not to be taken as referring to the belly of the 
shark, as Jerome supposes. The expression is a poetical figure 
used to denote the danger of death, from which there is appa- 
rently no escape; like the encompassing with snares of death 
in Ps. xviii. 5, and the bringing up of the soul out of sheol 
in Ps. xxx. 3. In the last clause the words pass over very 
appropriately into an address to Jehovah, which is brought 
out into still greater prominence by the omission of the copula 
Vav. 


Ver. 3. Thou castedst me into the deep, into the heart of 
the seas, 
And the stream surrounded me; 
All Thy billows and Thy waves went over me. 
4. Then I said, I am thrust away from Thine eyes, 
Yet I will look again to Thy holy temple. 


The more minute description of the peril of death is attached 
by Vav consec., to express not sequence in time, but sequence 
of thought. Jehovah cast him into the depth of the sea, because 
the seamen were merely the executors of the punishment in- 
flicted upon him by Jehovah. M°tsalah, the deep, is defined 
by “the heart of the seas” as the deepest abyss of the ocean. 
The plural yammim (seas) is used here with distinct significance, 
instead of the singular, “into the heart of the sea” (ydm) in 
Ex. xv. 8, to express the idea of the boundless ocean (see 
Dietrich, Abhandlung zur hebr. Grammatik, pp. 16, 17). The 
next clauses are circumstantial clauses, and mean, so that the 
current of the sea surrounded me, and all the billows and waves 
of the sea, which Jehovah had raised into a storm, went over 
me. Néhér, a river or stream, is the streaming or current of 
the sea, as in Ps. xxiv. 2. The words of the second hemistich 
are a reminiscence of Ps. xlii. 8. What the Korahite singer of 
that psalm had experienced spiritually, viz. that one wave of 
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trouble after another swept over him, that had the prophet 
literally experienced. Jonah “ does not say, The wavesand the 
billows of the sea went over me; but Thy waves and Thy billows, 
because he felt in his conscience that the sea with its waves and 
billows was the servant of God and of His wrath, to punish 
sin” (Luther). Ver. 4 contains the apodosis to ver. 3a: 
“When Thou castedst me into the deep, then I said (sc. in my 
heart, i.e. then I thought) that I was banished from the sphere 
of Thine eyes, i.e. of Thy protection and care.” These words 
are formed from a reminiscence of Ps. xxxi. 23, ‘RW2 being 
substituted for the ‘7132 of the psalm. The second hemistich is 
attached adversatively. "8, which there is no necessity to alter 
into J% = JS, as Hitzig supposes, introduces the antithesis in 
an energetic manner, like !28 elsewhere, in the sense of never- 
theless, as in Isa. xiv. 15, Ps. xlix. 16, Job xiii. 15 (cf. Ewald, 
§ 354, a). The thought that it is all over with him is met by 
the confidence of faith that he will still look to the holy temple 
of the Lord, that is to say, will once more approach the pre- 
sence of the Lord, to worship before Him i in His temple—an . 
assurance which recale Ps. v. 8. 

The thought that by the grace of the Lord he has been 
once more miraculously delivered out of the gates of death, 
and brought to the light of the world, is carried out still further . 
in the following strophe, in entirely new turns of thought. 


Ver. 5. Waters surrounded me even to the soul: the flood encom- 
passed me, 
Sea-grass was wound round my head. 
6. I went down to the foundations of the mountains ; 
The earth, its bolts were behind me for ever : 
Then raisedst Thou my life out of the pit, O Jehovah 
my God. 
7. When my soul fainted within me, I thought of Jehovah ; 
And my prayer came to Thee into Thy holy temple. 


This strophe opens, like the last, with a description of the 
peril of death, to set forth still more perfectly the thought of 
miraculous deliverance which filled the prophet’s mind. The 
first clause of the fifth verse recals to mind Ps. xviii. 5 and Ixix. 
2; the words “the waters pressed (383) even to the soul” (Ps. 
Ixix, 2) being simply strengthened by *S5DS after Ps. xviii. 5. 
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The waters of the sea girt him round about, reaching even to 
the soul, so that it appeared to be all over with his life. Tham, 
the unfathomable flood of the ocean, surrounded him. Saph, 
sedge, i.e. sea-grass, which grows at the bottom of the sea, was 
bound about his head; so that he had sunk to the very bottom. 
This thought is expressed still more distinctly in ver. 6a. °23? 
a", “the ends of the mountains” (from gdtsabh, to cut off, that 
which is cut off, then the place where anything is cut off), are 
their foundations and roots, which lie in the depths of the earth, 
reaching even to the foundation of the sea (cf. Ps. xviii. 16). 
When he sank into the deep, the earth shut its bolts behind 
him (/987 is placed at the head absolutely). The figure of 
bolts of the earth that were shut behind Jonah, which we only 
meet with here (192 from the phrase 12 nga 3D, to shut the 
door behind a person: Gen. vii. 16; 2 Kings iv. 4, 5, 33; 
Isa. xxvi. 20), has an analogy in the idea which. occurs in Job 
xxxviii. 10, of bolts and doors of the ocean. The bolts of the 
sea are the walls of the sea-basin, which set bounds to the sea, 
that it cannot pass over. Consequently the bolts of the earth 
can only be such barriers as restrain the land from spreading 
over the sea. These barriers are the weight and force of the 
waves, which prevent the land from encroaching on the sea. 
This weight of the waves, or of the great masses of water, which 
pressed upon Jonah when he had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, shut or bolted against him the way back to the earth (the 
land), just as the bolts that are drawn before the door of a 
house fasten up the entrance into it; so that the reference is 
neither to “the rocks jutting out above the water, which pre- 
vented any one from ascending from the sea to the land,” nor 
. “densissima terre compages, qua abyssus tecta Jonam in hac con- 
stitutum occludebat” (Marck). Out of this grave the Lord 
“brought up his life.” Shachath is rendered $Oopd, corruptio, 
by the early translators (LX X., Chald., Syr., Vulg.) ; and this 
rendering, which many of the more modern translators entirely 
reject, is unquestionably the correct one in Job xvii. 14, where 
the meaning “ pit” is quite unsuitable. But it is by no means 
warranted in the present instance. The similarity of thought 
to Ps. xxx. 4 points rather to the meaning pit = cavern or grave, 
as in Ps. xxx. 10, where shachath is used interchangeably with 
“ia and Din’ in ver. 4 as being perfectly synonymous. Ver. 7 
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is formed after Ps. cxlii. 4 or cxliii. 4, except that V2 is used 
instead of ‘m5, because Jonah is not speaking of the covering of 
the spirit with faintness, but of the plunging of the life into night 
and the darkness of death by drowning in the water. "Wynn, lit. 
to veil or cover one’s self, hence to sink into night and ‘faint 
ness, to pine away. ‘?Y, upon or in me, inasmuch as the J, as 
a person, embraces the soul or life (cf. Ps. xlii. 5). When his 
soul was about to sink into the night of death, he thought of 
Jehovah in prayer, and his prayer reached to God in His holy 
temple, where Jehovah is enthroned as God and King of His - 
people (Ps. xviii. 7, lxxxviii. 3). 

But when prayer reaches to God, then He helps and also 
saves. This awakens confidence in the Lord, and impels to 
praise and thanksgiving. These thoughts form the last strophe, 
with which the Psalm of thanksgiving is appropriately closed. 


Ver. 8. They who hold to false vanities 
Forsake their own mercy. 
9. But I will sacrifice to Thee with the call of hankegeg: 
Iwill pay what I have vowed. 
Salvation is with Jehovah. 


In order to express the thought emphatically, that salvation and 
deliverance are only to be hoped for from Jehovah the living 
God, Jonah points to the idolaters, who forfeit their mercy. 
sean nnewD is a reminiscence of Ps. xxxi. 7. NI, 
worthless vanities, are all things which man makes into idols or 
objects of trust. 0927 are, according to Deut. xxxii. 21, false 
gods or idols. Shdmar, to keep, or, when applied to falas gods, 
to keep to them or reverence them; in Hos. iv. 10 it is also 
applied to Jehovah. 070M signifies neither pietatem suam nor 
gratiam a Deo ipsis exhibitam, nor “all the grace and love . 
which they might receive” (Hitzig) ; but refers to God Himself, 
as He whose government is pure grace (vid. Gen. xxiv. 27), 
and might become the grace even of the idolatrous. Jonah, 
on the contrary, like all the righteous, would sacrifice to the 
Lord 8°gol todah, “ with the voice, or cry, of thanksgiving,” «.e. 
would offer his sacrifices with a prayer of sincere thanksgiving 
(cf. Ps. xlii. 5), and pay the vow which he had made in his 
distress (cf. Ps. 1. 14,23). These utterances are founded upon 
the hope that his deliverance will be effected (Hitzig) ; and this 
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hope is based upon the fact that “salvation is Jehovah’s,” te. 
is in His power, so that He only can grant salvation. 

Ver. 10. “ Then Jehovah spake to the fish, and tt vomited 
Jonah upon the dry land.” The nature of God’s speaking, or 
commanding, may be inferred from the words 1 8p". Cyril 
explains the thought correctly thus: “The whale is again 
impelled by a certain divine and secret power of God, being 
moved to that which seems good to Him.” The land upon 
which Jonah was vomited was, of course, the coast of Palestine, 
probably the country near Joppa. According to ver. 1, this 
took place on the third day after he had been swallowed by the 
fish. On the prophetico-typical character of the miracle, see 
the remarks at p. 385 sqq. ; 


JONAH’S PREACHING IN NINEVEH.—Cuar. 1. 


After Jonah had been punished for his disobedience, and 
miraculously delivered from death by the mercy of God, he 
obeyed the renewed command of Jehovah, and preached to the 
city of Nineveh that it would be destroyed within forty days 
on account of its sins (vers. 1-4). But the Ninevites believed 
in God, and repented in sackcloth and ashes, to avert the 
threatened destruction (vers. 5-9); and the Lord spared the 
city (ver. 10). 

Vers. 1-4. The word of the Lord came to Jonah the 
second time, to go to Nineveh and proclaim to that city what 
Jehovah would say to him. 8 P: that which is called out, 
the proclamation, 7d xjpyvywa (LXX.). Jonah now obeyed 
the word of Jehovah. But Nineveh was a great city to God 
(lélohim), i.e. it was regarded by God as a great city. This 
remark points to the motive for sparing it (cf. ch. iv. 11), in 
case its inhabitants hearkened to the word of God. Its great- 
ness amounted to “a three days’ walk.” This is usually sup- 
posed to refer to the circumference of the city, by which the 
size of a city is generally determined. But the statement in 
ver. 4, that “ Jonah began to enter into the city the walk of a 
day,” i.e. a day’s journey, is apparently at variance with this. 
Hence Hitzig has come to the conclusion that the diameter or 
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length of the city is intended, and that, as the walk of a day 
in ver. 4 evidently points to the walk of three days in ver. 3, 
the latter must also be understood as referring to the length of 
Nineveh. But according to Diod. ii. 3 the length of the city 
was 150 stadia, and Herodotus (v. 53) gives just this number 
of stadia as a day’s journey. ‘ Hence Jonah would not have 
commenced his preaching till he had reached the opposite end 
of the city. This line of argument, the intention of which is 
to prove the absurdity of the narrative, is based upon the per- 
fectly arbitrary assumption that Jonah went through the entire 
length of the city in a straight line, which is neither probable 
in itself, nor implied in YY2 8i3, This simply means to enter, 
or go into the city, and says nothing about the direction of the 
course he took within the city. But in a city, the diameter of 
which was 150 stadia, and the circumference 480 stadia, one 
might easily walk for a whole day without reaching the other 
end, by winding about from one street into another. And Jonah 
would have to do this to find a suitable place for his preaching, 
since we are not warranted in assuming that it lay exactly in 
the geographical centre, or at the end of the street which led 
from the gate into the city. But if Jonah wandered about in 
different directions, as Theodoret says, “not going straight 
through the city, but strolling through market-places, streets, 
etc.,” the distance of a day’s journey over which he travelled 
must not be understood as relating to the diameter or length of 
the city; so that the objection to the general opinion, that the 
three days’ journey given as the size of the city refers to the 
circumference, entirely falls to the ground. Moreover, Hitzig 
has quite overlooked the word om in his argument. The text 
does not affirm that Jonah went a day’s journey into the city, 
but that he “began to go into the city a day’s journey, and 
cried out.” These words do not affirm that he did not begin 
to preach till after he had gone a whole day’s journey, but 
simply that he had commenced his day’s journey in the city 
when he found a suitable place and a fitting opportunity for 
his proclamation. They leave the distance that he had really 
gone, when he began his preaching, quite indefinite ; and by no 
means necessitate the assumption that he only began to preach 
in the evening, after his day’s journey was ended. All that 
they distinctly affirm is, that he did not preach directly he 
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entered the city, but only after he had commenced a day’s 
journey, that is to say, had gone some distance into the city. 
And this is in perfect harmony with all that we know about 
the size of Nineveh at that time. The circumference of the 
great city Nineveh, or the length of the boundaries of the city 
of Nineveh in the broadest sense, was, as Niebuhr says (p. 277), 
“nearly ninety English miles, not reckoning the smaller wind- 
ings of the boundary; and this would be just three days’ 
travelling for a good walker on a long journey.” “ Jonah,” 
he continues, “begins to go a day’s journey into the city, then 
preaches, and the preaching reaches the ears of the king (cf. 
ver. 6). He therefore came very near to the citadel as he went 
along on his first day’s journey. At that time the citadel was 
probably in Nimrud (Calah). Jonah, who would hardly have 
travelled through the desert, went by what is now the ordinary 
caravan road past Amida, and therefore entered the city at 
Nineveh. And it was on the road from Nineveh to Calah, not 
far off the city, possibly in the city itself, that he preached. 
Now the distance between Calah and Nineveh (not reckoning 
either city), measured in a straight line upon the map, is 184 
English miles.” If, then, we add to this, (1) that the road 
from Nineveh to Calah or Nimrud hardly ran in a perfectly 
straight line, and therefore would be really longer than the 
exact distance between the two parts of the city according to 
the map, and (2) that Jonah had first of all to go through 
Nineveh, and possibly into Calah, he may very well have 
walked twenty English miles, or a dort day’s journey, before 
he preached. The main point of his preaching is all that is 
given, viz. the threat that Nineveh should be destroyed, which 
was the point of chief importance, so far as the object of the 
book was concerned, and which Jonah of course explained by 
denouncing the sins and vices of the city. The threat ran 
thus : “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh will be destroyed.” 9870, 
lit. overturned, z.¢. destroyed from the very foundations, is the 
word applied to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
respite granted is fixed at forty days, according to the number 
which, even as early as the flood, was taken as the measure for 
determining the delaying of visitations of God." 

1 The LXX., however, has rpsig apes, probably from a peculiar and 
arbitrary combination, and not merely from an early error of the pen. The 
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Vers. 5-9. The Ninevites believed in God, since they 
hearkened to the preaching of the prophet sent to them by 
God, and humbled themselves before God with repentance. 
They proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth (penitential gar- 
ments: see at Joel i. 13, 14; 1 Kings xxi. 27, etc.), “from 
their great one even to their small one,” i.e. both old and young, 
all without exception. Even the king, when the matter (had- 
dibhadr) came to his knowledge, i.e. when he was informed of 
Jonah’s coming, and of his threatening prediction, descended 
from his throne, laid aside his royal robe (addereth, see at 
Josh. vii. 21), wrapt himself in a sackcloth, and sat down in 
ashes, as a sign of the deepest mourning (compare Job ii. 8), and 
by a royal edict appointed a general fast for man and beast. 
Py, he caused to be proclaimed. 7&4", and said, viz. through 
his heralds. ‘Di DYwD, ex decreto, by command of the king and 
his great men, ¢.e. his ministers (BAYS = Dyd, Dan. iii. 10, 29, a 
technical term for the edicts of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings). ‘Man and beast (viz. oxen and sheep) are to taste 
nothing ; they are not to pasture (the cattle are not to be 
driven to the pasture), and are to drink no water.” 8, for 
which we should expect >, may be explained from the fact 
that the command is communicated directly. Moreover, man 
and beast are to be covered with mourning clothes, and cry to 
God b'ckozgah, i.e. strongly, mightily, and to turn every one 
from his evil ways: so “will God perhaps (¥Ti' °D) turn and 
repent (ydshubh v'nicham, as in Joel ii. 14), and desist from the 
fiercenesa of His anger (cf. Ex. xxxii. 12), that we perish not.” 
This verse (ver. 9) also belongs to the king’s edict. The ~ 
powerful impression made upon the -Ninevites by Jonah’s 
preaching, so that the whole city repented in sackcloth and 
ashes, is quite intelligible, if we simply bear in mind the great 
susceptibility of Oriental races to emotion, the awe of one 
Supreme Being which is peculiar to all the heathen religions 
of Asia, and the great esteem in which soothsaying and oracles 
were held in Assyria from the very earliest times (vid. Cicero, 
de divinat. i. 1); and if we also take into calculation the cir- 
cumstance that the appearance of a foreigner, who, without 
any conceivable personal interest, and with the most fearless 
other Greek translators (Aquil., Symm., and Theodot.) had, according to 
Theodoret, the number forty; and so algo had the Syriac. | 
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boldness, disclosed to the great royal city its godless ways, and 
announced its destruction within a very short period with the 
confidence so characteristic of the God-sent prophets, could not 
fail to make a powerful impression upon the minds of the 
people, which would be all the stronger if the report of the 
miraculous working of the prophets of Israel had penetrated 
to Nineveh. There is just as little to surprise us in the cir- 
cumstance that the signs of mourning among the Ninevites 
resemble in most respects the forms of penitential mourning 
current among the Israelites, since these outward signs of 
mourning are for the most part the common human expressions 
-ef deep sorrow of heart, and are found in the same or similar 
forms among all the nations of antiquity (see the numerous 
iproofs of this which are collected in Winer’s Real-wérterbuch, 
cart. Trauer ; and in Herzog’s Cyclopedia). Ezekiel (xxvi. 16) 
-depicts the mourning of the Tyrian princes over the ruin of 
their capital in just the same manner in which that of the king 
-of Nineveh is described here in ver. 6, except that, instead of 
‘sackcloth, he mentions trembling as that with which they wrap 
‘themselves round. The garment of haircloth (sag) worn as 
mourning costume reaches as far back as the patriarchal age 
(cf. Gen. xxxvii. 34; Job xvi. 15). Even the one feature which 
‘is peculiar to the mourning of Nineveh—namely, that the 
cattle also have to take part in the mourning—is attested by 
Herodotus (ix. 24) as an Asiatic custom.’ This custom origi- 
nated in the idea that there is a biotic rapport between man 
and the larger domestic animals, such as oxen, sheep, and 
goats, which are his living property. It is only to these 
animals that there is any reference here, and not to “ horses, 
asses, and camels, which were decorated at other times with 


1 Herodotus relates that the Persians, when mourning for their general, 
Masistios, who had fallen in the battle at Platea, shaved off the hair from 
their horses, and adds, “‘ Thus did the barbarians, in their way, mourn for 
the deceased Masistios.” Plutarch relates the same thing (Aristid. 14 fin. 
Compare Brissonius, de regno Pers. princip. ii. p. 206; and Periz. ad 
Giliani Var. hist. vii. 8). The objection made to this by Hitzig—namely, 
that the mourning of the cattle in our book is not analogous to the case 
recorded by Herodotus, because the former was an expression of repent- 
ance—has no force whatever, for the simple reason that in all nations the 
outward signs of penitential mourning are the same as those of mourning 
for the dead. 
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costly coverings,” as Marck, Rosenmiiller, and others erroneously 
assume. Moreover, this was not done “ with the intention of 
impelling the men to shed hotter tears through the lowing and 
groaning of the cattle” (Theodoret) ; or “to set before them 
as in a mirror, through the sufferings of the innocent brutes, 
their own great guilt” (Chald.) ; but it was a manifestation of 
the thought, that just as the animals which live with man are 
drawn into fellowship with his sin, so their sufferings might 
also help to appease the wrath of God. And although this 
thought might not be free from superstition, there lay at the 
foundation of it this deep truth, that the irrational creature is 
made subject to vanity on account of man’s sin, and sighs 
along with man for liberation from the bondage of corruption 
(Rom. viii. 19 sqq.). We cannot therefore take the words 
“cry mightily unto God” as referring only to the men, as 
many commentators have done, in opposition to the context; 
but must regard “man and beast” as the subject of this clause 
also, since the thought that even the beasts cry to or call upon 
God in distress has its scriptural warrant in Joel i. 20. 

Ver. 10. But however deep the penitential mourning of 
Nineveh might be, and however sincere the repentance of the 
people, when they acted according to the king’s command ; 
the repentance was not a lasting one, or permanent in its 
effects. Nor did it evince a thorough conversion to God, but 
was merely a powerful incitement to conversion, a waking up 
out of the careless security of their life of sin, an endeavour to 
forsake their evil ways which did not last very long. The state- 
ment in ver. 10, that “ God saw their doing, that they turned 
from their evil ways; and He repented of the evil that He had 
said that He would do to them, and did it not” (cf. Ex. xxxii. 14), 
can be reconciled with this without difficulty. The repentance 
of the Ninevites, even if it did not last, showed, at any rate, a 
susceptibility on the part of the heathen for the word of God, 
and their willingness to turn and forsake their evil and ungodly 
ways; so that God, according to His compassion, could extend 
His grace to them in consequence. God always acts in this 
way. He not only forgives the converted man, who lays aside 
his sin, and walks in newness of life; but He has mercy also 
upon the penitent who confesses and mourns over his sin, and 
is willing to amend. The Lord also directed Jonah to preach 
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repentance to Nineveh; not that this capital of the heathen 
world might be converted at once to faith in the living God, 
and its inhabitants be received into the covenant of grace which 
He had made with Israel, but simply to give His people Israel 
a practical proof that He was the God of the heathen also, and 
could prepare for Himself even among them a people of His 
possession. Moreover, the readiness, with which the Nine- 
vites hearkened to the word of God that was proclaimed to 
them and repented, showed that with all the depth to which 
they were sunken in idolatry and vice they were at that time 
not yet ripe for the judgment of extermination. The punish- 
ment was therefore deferred by the long-suffering of God, until 
this great heathen city, in its further development into a God- 
opposing imperial power, seeking to subjugate all nations, and 
make itself the mistress of the earth, had filled up the measure 
of its sins, and had become ripe for that destruction which 
the prophet Nahum predicted, and the Median king Cyaxares 
inflicted upon it in alliance with Nabopolassar of Babylonia. 


JONAH’S DISCONTENT AND CORRECTION.—Cuap. rv. 


Vers. 1-5. Jonah, provoked at the sparing of Nineveh, 
prayed in his displeasure to Jehovah to take his soul from him, 
as his proclamation had not been fulfilled (vers. 1-3). “ on wm, 
it was evil for Jonah, i.e. it vexed, irritated him, not merely it 
displeased him, for which Y2"¥2 IN. is generally used. The con- 
struction with ° resembles that with ? in Neh. ii. 10, xiii. 8. 
mini TY, “a great evil,” serves simply to strengthen the idea 
of 9. The great vexation grew even to anger (12 1M; cf. Gen. 
xxx. 2, etc.). The fact that the predicted destruction of Nine- 

‘veh had not taken place excited his discontent and wrath. And 
he tried to quarrel with God, by praying to Jehovah “ Alas 
(M38 as in ch. i. 14), Jehovah, was not this my word (i.e. did I 


1 Calvin observes upon this: ‘‘ He prayed in a tumult, as if reproving 
God. We must necessarily recognise a certain amount of piety in this 
prayer of Jonah, and at the same time many faults. There was so far 
piety in it, that he directed his complaints to God. For hypocrites, even 
when they address God, are nevertheless hostile to Him. But Jonah, 
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not say so to myself) when I was still in my land (in Pales- 
tine)?” What his word or his thought then was, he does not 
say; but it is evident from what follows: viz. that Jehovah 
would not destroy Nineveh, if its inhabitants repented. “Al-kén, 
therefore, sc. because this was my saying. ‘MD%P, mpoépOaca, 
I prevented to flee to Tarshish, i.e. I endeavoured, by a flight 
to Tarshish, to prevent, sc. what has now taken place, namely, 
that Thou dost not fulfil Thy word concerning Nineveh, be- 
cause I know that Thou art a God gracious and merciful, etc. 
(compare Ex. xxxiv. 6 and xxxii. 14, as in Joel ii. 13). The 
prayer which follows, “ Take my life from me,” calls to mind 
the similar prayer of Elijah in 1 Kings xix. 4; but the motive 
assigned is a different one. Whilst Elijah adds, “ for I am 
not better than my fathers,” Jonah adds, “ for death is better 
to me than life.” This difference must be distinctly noticed, as 
it brings out the difference in the state of mind of the two 
prophets. In the inward conflict that had come upon Elijah 
he wished for death, because he did not see the expected result 
of his zeal for the Lord of Sabaoth; in other words, it was 
from spiritual despair, caused by the apparent failure of his 
labours. Jonah, on the other hand, did not wish to live any 
longer, because God had not carried out His threat against 
Nineveh. His weariness of life arose, not like Elijah’s from 
stormy zeal for the honour of God and His kingdom, but from 
vexation at the non-fulfilment of his prophecy. This vexation 
was not occasioned, however, by offended dignity, or by anxiety 
or fear lest men should regard him as a liar or babbler (evéo- 
ers te xa Bwopordyos, Cyr. Al.; yevorns, Theodoret ; vanus 
et mendax, Calvin and others); nor was he angry, as Calvin 
supposes, because he associated his office with the honour of 
God, and was unwilling that the name of God should be 
exposed to the scoffing of the heathen, quasi de nihilo terreret, 
or “ because he saw that it would furnish material for impious 
blasphemies if God changed His purpose, or if He did not 
abide by His word ;” but, as Luther observes (in his remarks 
on Jonah’s flight), “ he was hostile to the city of Nineveh, and 


when he complains, although he does not keep within proper bounds, but 
is carried away by a blind and vicious impulse, is nevertheless prepared 
to submit himself to God, as we shall presently see. This is the reason 
why he is said to have prayed.” 
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still held a Jewish and carnal view of God” (for the further 
development of this view, see the remarks above, at p. 392). 
That this was really Jonah’s view, is proved by Luther from 
the fact that God reproves his displeasure and anger in these 
words, “ Should I not spare Nineveh?” etc. (ver. 11). “ He 
hereby implies that Jonah was displeased at the fact that God 
had spared the city, and was angry because He had not de- 
stroyed it as he had preached, and would gladly have seen.” 
Offended vanity or unintelligent zeal for the honour of God 
would have been reproved by God in different terms from 
those in which Jonah was actually reproved, according to the 
next verse (ver. 4), where Jehovah asks the prophet, “ Js thine 
anger justly kindled?” 30% is adverbial, as in Deut. ix. 21, 
xiii. 15, etc., bene, probe, recte, Sicalws (Symm.). 

Then Jonah went out of Nineveh, sat down on the east of 
the city, where Nineveh was bounded by the mountains, from 
which he could overlook the city, made himself a hut there, 
and sat under it in the shade, till he saw what would become 
of the city, i.e. what fate would befal it (ver. 5). This verse 
is regarded by many commentators as a supplementary remark, 


perfect : “ Jonah had gone out of the city,” etc. We grant that 
this is grammatically admissible, but it cannot be shown to be 
necessary, and is indeed highly improbable. If, for instance, 
Jonah went out of Nineveh before the expiration of the forty 
days, to wait for the fulfilment of his prophecy, in a hut to the 
east of the city, he could not have been angry at its non-fulfil- 
ment before the time arrived, nor could God have reproved 
him for his anger before that time. The divine correction of 
the dissatisfied prophet, which is related in vers. 6-11, cannot 
have taken place till the forty days had expired. But this cor- 
rection is so closely connected with Jonah’s departure from the 
city and settlement to the east of it, to wait for the final deci- 
sion as to its fate (ver. 5), that we cannot possibly separate it, 


te 


that Jonah did not become irritated and angry till after God 
had failed to carry out His threat concerning Nineveh, and 
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that it was then that he poured out his discontent in a reproach- 
ful prayer to God (ver. 2), there is nothing whatever to force 
us to the assumption that Jonah had left Nineveh before the 
fortieth day. Jonah had no reason to be afraid of perishing 
with the city. If he had faith, which we cannot deny, he could 
rely upon it that God would not order him, His own servant, 
to perish with the ungodly, but when the proper time arrived, 
would direct him to leave the city. But when forty days 
elapsed, and nothing occurred to indicate the immediate or 
speedy fall of the city, and he was reproved by God for his 
anger on that account in these words, “ Art thou rightly or 
justly angry?” the answer from God determined him to leave 
the city and wait outside, in front of it, to see what fate would 
befal it. For since this answer‘still left it open, as a possible 
thing, that the judgment might burst upon the city, Jonah 
interpreted it in harmony with his own inclination, as signifying 
that the judgment was only postponed, not removed, and there- 
fore resolved to wait in a hut outside the city, and watch for 
the issue of the whole affair.? But his hope was disappointed, 
and his remaining there became, quite contrary to his intention, 
an occasion for completing his correction. 

Vers. 6-11. Jehovah-God appointed a Qigayon, which grew 
up over Jonah, to give him shade over his head, “ to deliver him 
from his evil.” The Qigayon, which Luther renders gourd 
(Karbiss) after the LX X., but describes in his commentary on - 
the book of Jonah as the vitis alba, is, according to Jerome, the 
shrub called Elkeroa in Syriac, a very common shrub in Pales- 


1 There is no hold in the narrative for Marck’s conjecture, that God 
had already communicated to him His resolution not to destroy Nineveh, 
because of the repentance of the people, and that this was the reason for 
his anger. 

2 Theod. Mops. correctly observes, that ‘‘ when he reflected upon the 
greatness of the threat, he imagined that something might possibly occur 
after all.” And Calvin better still, that ‘although forty days had passed, 
Jonah stood as if fastened to the spot, because he could not yet believe 
that what he had proclaimed according to the command of God would fail 
to be effected. . . . This was the cause, therefore, of his still remaining, viz. 
because he thought, that although the punishment from God had been 
suspended, yet his preaching had surely not been in vain, but the destruc- 
tion of the city would take place. This was the reason for his waiting on 
after the time fixed, as though the result were still doubtful.” 
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tine, which grows in sandy places, having broad leaves that 
throw a pleasant shadow, and which shoots up to a considerable 
height in a very few days.. The Elkeroa, however, which 
Niebuhr also saw at Basra (Beschreib. v. Arab. p. 148) and 
describes in a similar manner, is the ricinus or palma Christi, 
the miraculous tree ; and, according to Kimchi and the Tal- 
mudists, it was the Kik or Kiki of the Egyptians, from which 
an oil was obtained according to Herodotus (ii. 94) and Pliny 
(Hist. n. xv. 7), as was the case according to Niebuhr with the 
Elkeroa. Its rapid growth is also mentioned by Pliny, who calls 
it ricinus (see Ges. thes. p. 1214). God caused this shrub to 
grow up with miraculous rapidity, to such a height that it cast a 
shade upon Jonah’s head, to procure him deliverance (i dyxnb) 
“ from his evil,” ¢.e. not from the burning heat of the sun (ab 
estu solis), from which he suffered in the hut which he had 
run up so hastily with twigs, but from his displeasure or vexa- 
tion, the evil from which he suffered according to ver. 3 (Rosen- 
miiller, Hitzig). The variation in the names of the Deity in 
vers. 6-9 is worthy of notice. The creation of the miraculous 
tree to give shade to Jonah is ascribed to Jehovah-Elohim in 
ver.6. This composite name, which occurs very rarely except in 
Gen. ii. and iii. (see comm. on Gen. ii. 4), is chosen here to 
help the transition from Jehovah in ver. 4 to Elohim in vers. 7, 8. 
Jehovah, who replies to the prophet concerning his discontented 
complaint (ver. 4) as Elohim, i.e. as the divine creative power, 
causes the miraculous tree to spring up, to heal Jonah of his 
chagrin. And to the same end Ad-Elohim, i.e. the personal God, 
prepares the worm which punctures the miraculous tree and 
causes it to wither away (ver. 7); and this is also helped by the 
east wind appointed by Elohim, i.e. the Deity ruling over nature 
(ver. 8), to bring about the correction of the prophet, who was 
murmuring against God. Hence the different names of God 
are employed with thoughtful deliberation. Jonah rejoiced 
exceedingly at the miraculous growth of the shrub which pro- 


1 Jerome describes it thus: ‘A kind of bush or shrub, having broad 
leaves like vine leaves, casting a very dense shadow, and sustaining itself 
by its trunk, which grows very abundantly in Palestine, and chiefly in 
sandy places. If placed in sowing land, being quickly nourished, it grows 
up into a tree, and in a very few days what you saw as nothing but a herb 
you'now look upon as a small tree.” 
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vided shade for him, because he probably saw therein a sign of 
the goodness of God and of the divine approval of his intention 
to wait for the destruction of Nineveh. But this joy was not 
to last long.—Ver. 8. On the rising of the dawn of the very 
next day, God appointed a worm, which punctured the mira- 
culous tree so that it withered away; and when the sun arose 
He also appointed a sultry east wind, and the sun smote upon 
Jonah’s head, so that he fainted away. Chdrishith, from chérash, 
to be silent or quiet, is to be taken when used of the wind in 
the sense of sultry, asin the Chaldee (LX X.: cuyxalwv). The 
meaning ventus, qualis flat tempore arandi, derived from chérish, 
the ploughing (Abulw.), or autumnal east wind (Hitzig), is far 
less suitable. When Jonah fainted away in consequence of the 
sun-stroke (for hith‘allzph, see at Amos viii. 13), he wished him- 
self dead, since death was better for him than life (see ver. 3). 
mod ivpyny Oxv*, as in 1 Kings xix. 4, “he wished that his 
soul might die,” a kind of accusative with the infinitive (cf. 
Ewald, § 336, 5). But God answered, as in ver. 4, by asking 
whether he was justly angry. Instead of Jehovah (ver. 4) we 
have Elohim mentioned here, and Jehovah is not introduced as 
speaking till ver. 9. We have here an intimation, that just as 
Jonah’s wish to die was simply an expression of the feelings of 
his mind, so the admonitory word of God was simply a divine 
voice within him setting itself against his murmuring. It was 
not till he had persisted in his ill-will, even after this divine 
admonition within, that Jehovah pointed out to him how wrong 
his murmuring was. Jehovah’s speaking in ver. 9 is a manifes- 
tation of the divine will by supernatural inspiration. Jehovah 
directs Jonah’s attention to the contradiction into which he has 
fallen, by feeling compassion for the withering of the miracu- 
lous tree, and at the same time murmuring because God has had 
compassion upon Nineveh with its many thousands of living 
beings, and has spared the city for the sake of these souls, many 
of whom have no idea whatever of right or wrong. Chastd: 
“ Thou hast pitied the Qigayon, at which thou hast not laboured, 
and which thou hast not caused to grow; for (20 =]2 WR) son 
of a night”—i.e. in a night, or over night— has it grown, and 
over night perished, and I should not pity Nineveh?” 28) is 
a question ; but this is only indicated by the tone. If Jonah 
feels pity for the withering of a small shrub, which he neither 
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planted nor tended, nor caused to grow, shall God not have 
pity with much greater right upon the creatures whom He has 
created and has hitherto sustained, and spare the great city 
Nineveh, in which more than 120,000 are living, who cannot 
distinguish their right hand from the left, and also much cattle? 
Not to be able to distinguish between the right hand and the 
left is a sign of mental infancy. This is not to be restricted, 
however, to the very earliest years, say the first three, but must 
be extended to the age of seven years, in which children first 
learn to distinguish with certainty between right and left, since, 
according to M. v. Niebuhr (p. 278), “the end of the seventh 
year is a very common division of age (it is met with, for 
example, even among the Persians), and we may regard it as 
certain that it would be adopted by the Hebrews, on account of 
the importance they attached to the number seven.” A hun- 
dred and twenty thousand children under seven years of age 
would give a population of six hundred thousand, since, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, the number of children of the age mentioned 
is one-fifth of the whole population, and there is no ground for 
assuming that the proportion in the East would be essentially 
different. This population is quite in accordance with the size 
of the city. Children who cannot distinguish between right 
and left, cannot distinguish good from evil, and are not yet 
accountable. The allusion to the multitude of unaccountable 
children contains a fresh reason for sparing the city: God 


1 “Nineveh, in the broader sense,” says M. v. Niebuhr, ‘ covers an area of 
about 400 English square miles. Hence there were about 40,000 persons 
to the square mile. Jones (in a paper on Nineveh) estimates the popula- 
tion of the chief city, according to the area, at 174,000 souls. So that we may 
reckon the population of the four larger walled cities at 350,000. There 
remain, therefore, for the smaller places and the level ground, 300,000 men 
on about sixteen square miles ; that is to say, nearly 20,000 men upon the 
square mile.” He then shows, from the agricultural conditions in the dis- 
trict of Elberfeld and the province of Naples, how thoroughly this popula- 
tion suits such a district. In the district of Elberfeld there are, in round 
numbers, 22,000 persons to the square mile, or, apart from the two large 
towns, 10,000. And if we take into account the difference in fertility, this 
is about the same density of population as that of Nineveh. The province 
of Naples bears a very great resemblance to Nineveh, not only in the kind 
of cultivation, but also in the fertility of the soil. And there, in round 
numbers, 46,000 are found to the square mile, or, exclusive of the capi 
22,000 souls, ; 
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would have been obliged to destroy so many thousand innocent 
ones along with the guilty. Besides this, there was ‘“ much 
cattle” in the city. ‘Oxen were certainly superior to shrubs. 
If Jonah was right in grieving over one withered shrub, it 
would surely be a harder and more cruel thing for so many 
innocent animals to perish” (Calvin). “ What could Jonah 
say to this? He was obliged to keep silence, defeated, as it 
were, by his own sentence” (Luther). The history, therefore, 
breaks off with these words of God, to which Jonah could make 
no reply, because the object of the book was now attained,— 
namely, to give the Israelites an insight into the true nature of 
the compassion of the Lord, which embraces all nations with 
equal love. Let us, however, give heed to the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, and hold fast to the confession of Him who 
could say of Himself, “ Behold, a greater than Jonah is here!” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SWERSON ofr THE PropHet.— Micah, "2D, an 
§| abbreviated form of 3 (Micaiah), as he is 
called in Jer. xxvi. 18, which is also a contrac- 
tion of 33D, “who is as Jehovah ?”—z.e. one 
dedicated to Jehovah the incomparable God (Greek, Mvyaias ; 
Vulg. Micheas or Micha, Neh. xi. 17)—is called hammorashti, 
the Morashtite, z.e. sprung from Moresheth-Gath in the plain of 
Judah (see at ch. i. 14), to distinguish him from the elder pro- 
phet Micah the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii. 8 sqq.), as well as 
from other persons of the same name, of whom ten are met 
with in the Old Testament, apart from Maacah the wife of 
Rehoboam, a grand-daughter of Absalom (1 Kings xv. 2, 10, 13; 
2 Chron. xi. 20 sqq.), who is also called 37'3"2 in 2 Chron. xiii. 2 
(see Caspari on Micha, p. 3 sqq.). Our Micah was therefore 
a Judean, and prophesied, according to the heading to his 
book, in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah; so that he was contemporaneous with Isaiah. He 
prophesied “concerning Samaria and Jerusalem,” the capitals 
of the two kingdoms, that is to say, concerning all Israel, the 
fate of which was determined by the circumstances and fates 
of the two capitals. The correctness of this statement, and at 
the same time the genuineness of the heading, are confirmed 
by the contents of the book. Micah not only predicts, in ch. 
i. 6, 7, the destruction of Samaria, which took place in the 
sixth year of Hezekiah; but he also mentions Asshur, the great 
enemy of Israel at that time, as the representative of the power 
of the world in its hostility to the kingdom of God (ch. v. 4) ; 
and he agrees so thoroughly with Isaiah in his description of 
the prevailing moral corruption, as well as in his Messianic 
419 
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prophecies, that we are warranted in inferring the contempo- 
raneous labours of the two prophets (compare Mic. ii. 11 with 
Isa. xxviii. 7; Mic. iii. 5-7 with Isa. xxix. 9-12; Mic. iii. 12 
with Isa. xxxii. 18,14; and Mic. iv. 1-5 with Isa. ii. 2-5; 
Mic. v. 2-4 with Isa. vii. 14 and ix. 5). To this we may add 
the account in Jer. xxvi. 18, 19, that certain men of the elders 
of Judah, when seeking to vindicate Jeremiah, who was con- 
demned to death on account of his prophecies concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, quoted word for word Mic. iii. 12, 
to show that in the days of Hezekiah Micah had predicted the 
destruction of Jerusalem, without having been put to death by 
king Hezekiah and all Judah. It is true that Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others, have founded an argument upon this against the 
correctness of the heading to our book, according to which 
Micah prophesied not only under Hezekiah, but also under 
Jotham and Ahaz, interpreting it as meaning that the elders 
of Judah knew from good historical tradition the time when 
the particular words in Mic. iii-v. had first been uttered. 
But they are wrong in this. For even if Micah had uttered 
this prophecy for the first time in the reign of Hezekiah, it 
would by no means follow that he had not also prophesied 
efore that, namely, in the reign of Hezekiah. The relation 
in which Mic. iv. 1-5 stands to Isa. ii. 2-5 is sufficient of itself 
to point to the times of Jotham (see at ch. iv. 1). Again, 
Mic. vi. 16 does not suit the times of Hezekiah, but only those 
of Ahaz, who walked to such an extent in the ways of the kings 
of Israel (2 Kings xvi. 3; 2 Chron. xxviii. 2), that Judah could 
be charged with holding by the statutes of Omri and all the 
deeds of the house of Ahab. Moreover, the assumption that 
the elders of Judah in the time of Jehoiakim knew from good 
traditional authority the precise time in which Micah uttered 
that threat, is quite an unfounded one. They simply knew 
that Micah’s prophetic writings sprang from the time of 
Hezekiah; and of the kings under whom Micah prophesied 
according to the statement of the writings themselves (ch. i. 1), 
they mention only Hezekiah, because he was the only one who 
“constituted a spiritual authority” (Hengstenberg). But the 
fact that Micah’s prophecies were committed to writing in the 
time of Hezekiah by no means precludes the supposition that 
either the prophecies themselves, or certain portions of them, 
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were uttered orally to the people before that time. Hitzig’s 
attempt to prove that all the three addresses in our book were 
composed in the time of Hezekiah, is founded upon a false his- 
torical interpretation, and upon unscriptural ideas of the nature 
of prophecy. 

We know nothing more about the circumstances of Micah’s 
life, than what may be gathered from his writings. According 
to these, he no doubt prophesied in Jerusalem, the capital of 
his native land. This is evident from the fact that he chiefly 
condemns the moral corruption of the great and mighty men of 
the kingdom, and makes Zion and Jerusalem for the most part 
the centre of his prophecies. There is not sufficient ground 
for Ewald’s assertion, that there are many signs which indicate 
an inhabitant of the plain. The introduction of the names of 
particular places in Judah in ch. i. 10-15 furnishes no proof 
of any “peculiar interest in the Jewish country, more espe- 
cially the Jewish lowland, as being his home.” Only a portion . 
of the places mentioned in this passage were situated in the 
lowland. Moreover, Isaiah also enumerates a whole list of 
places in Judah (Isa. x. 28-32), and is minutely acquainted 
with the circumstances of Zebulun and Naphtali, and the 
neighbourhood of the Sea of Galilee (ch. viii. 23), although he 
was settled in Jerusalem, and had probably been born there. 
Still more precarious is the inference that has been drawn 
from Micah’s somewhat rough and rugged style. For all that 
can be adduced in support of this is confined to the rapid and 
abrupt transitions from threatening to promise, in which he 
resembles Hosea (vid. ch. ii. 1-11, 12, 18, iii. 9-12, iv. 1 sqq.), 
and generally from one subject to another (e.g. ch. vii. 1-7, vii. 
11-18), but more especially from one person to another, or from 
one number and gender to another (ch. i. 10, vi. 16, vii. 15-19). 
This may be all explained from the vivacity of his own indivi- 
duality, and the excited state of his mind; and simply indicates 
the boldness of his words, but not any want of culture in his 
style. His words are never deficient in clearness or evenness ; 
whilst in abundance of figures, similes (ch. i. 8, 16, ii. 12, 13, 
iv. 9, etc.), and rhetorical tropes, as well as in speciality, 
paronomasia, in play upon words (ch. i. 10-15), and dialogue 
(ch. ii. 7-11, vi. 1-8, vii. 7-20), his style resembles that of his 
highly cultivated contemporary Isaiah. The traditional accounts 
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respecting his descent from the tribe of Ephraim, his death, 
and his grave, contained in Ps. Dorotheus and Ps. Epiphanius 
(collected in Carpzovii, Introd. iii. pp. 373-4), have partly 
originated in the confounding of our Micah with the elder 
Micah the son of Imlah, who lived in the reign of Ahab, and 
are partly inferences from the heading to our book. 


2. Tae Boox or Mican.—The contents of the book con- 
sist of three prophetic addresses, which are clearly distinguished 
from one another in form by similarity of introduction (all 
three commencing with %o¥, ch. i. 2, iii. 1, vi. 1), and sub- 
stantially by their contents, which pass through the various 
stages of reproof, threat, and promise, and are thereby rounded 
off; so that all attempts at any other division, such as that of 
Ewald to connect ch. iii. with the first address, or to arrange 
the book in two parts (ch. iv. and vi. vii.), are obviously arbi- - 
trary. Ch. iii. can only be connected with ch. i. and ii. so as 
to form one address, on the groundless assumption that ch. ii. 
12, 13 are a later gloss that has crept into the text; and though 
the "D8! before 8273¥2Y in ch. iii. 1 does indeed connect the 
second address more closely with the first than with the third, 
it by no means warrants our dividing the whole book into two 
parts. In the three addresses, ch. i. ii, iiii—v., and vi. vii. we 
have not “three prophecies of Micah, delivered to the people 
at three different times,” as Hitzig and Maurer still suppose, but 
merely a condensation rhetorically arranged of the essential con- 
tents of his verbal utterances, as committed to writing by Micah 
himself at the end of his prophetic course in the time of Heze- 
kiah. For these addresses are proved to be merely portions or 
sections of a single whole, by the absence of all reference to 
the concrete circumstances of any particular portion of time, 
and still more by their organic combination, as seen in the 
clearly marked and carefully planned progressive movement 
apparent in their contents. In the first address, after a general 
announcement of. judgment on account of the sins of Israel 
(ch. i. 2-5), Micah predicts the destruction of Samaria (vers. 
6, 7), and the devastation of Judah with the deportation of its 
inhabitants (vers. 8-16), and justifies this threat by an earnest 
and brief reproof of the existing acts of injustice and violence 
on the part of the great men (ch. ii. 1-5), and a sharp correc 
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tion of their abettors the false prophets (vers. 6-11); after 
which this address closes with a brief promise of the eventual 
restoration of the remnant of Israel to favour (vers. 12, 13). 
The second address spreads itself out still more elaborately in 
the first half (ch. iii.) over the sins and crimes of the heads of 
the nation, viz. the princes, the false prophets, the unjust judges 
and bad priests ; and because of these sins threatens the destruc- 
tion and utter devastation of Zion, and the temple hill. As 
an antithesis to this threat, the second half (ch. iv. and v.) con- 
tains a promise, commencing with the opening of a prospect of 
the glorification of Zion and Israel at the end of the days 
(ch. iv. 1-7), advancing to an assurance of the restoration 
of the former dominion of the daughter of Zion, after the 
people have first been carried away to Babel, and rescued again 
out of the hand of their enemies, and of her triumph in the 
last conflict with the nations of the world (vers. 8-14), and 
culminating in the announcement of the birth of the great 
Ruler in Israel, who will arise out of Bethlehem, and feed His 
people in the majesty of Jehovah (ch. v. 1-5), and not only 
protect the rescued remnant of Jacob against the attacks of 
the imperial kingdom, but exalt it into a beneficent, and at the 
same time fearful, power to the heathen nations (vers. 6—8), 
and establish a kingdom of blessed peace (vers. 9-14). The 
third address sets forth the way to salvation in the dramatic 
dress of a law-suit between Jehovah and His people, by exhi- 
biting the divine benefits for which Israel had repaid its God 
with ingratitude, and by a repeated allusion to the prevailing 
sins and unrighteousness which God must punish (ch. vi.), and 
also by showing how the consciousness of misery will lead to 
the penitential confession of guilt and to conversion, and by 
encouraging to believing trust in the compassion or fidelity of 
the Lord, who will once more have compassion upon His people, 
rebuild Zion, and humble the foe, and by renewing the miracles 
of the olden time fill all nations with fear of His omnipotence 
(ch. vii. 1-17); after which the prophet closes his book with 
praise for the sin-forgiving grace of the Lord (vers. 18-20). 
From this general survey of the contents of the three ad- 
dresses, their internal connection may be at once perceived. 
In the first the threatening of judgment predominates; in the 
second the announcement of the Messianic salvation; in the 
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third there follows the parenesis or admonition to repentance 
and humiliation under the chastising hand of the Lord, in 
order to participate in the promised salvation. As this admoni- 
tion rests upon the threat of judgment and promise of salvation 
in the two previous addresses, so does the allusion to the judg- 
ment contained in the words, “Then will they cry to Jehovah, 
and He will not answer them” (ch. iii. 4), presuppose the 
announcement in ch. i. of the judgment about to burst upon 
the land, without which it would be perfectly unintelligible. 
Consequently there can be no doubt whatever that Micah has 
simply concentrated the quintessence of his oral discourses into 
the addresses contained in his book. This quintessence, more- 
over, shows clearly enough that our prophet was not at all 
behind his contemporary Isaiah, either in the clearness and dis- 
tinctness of his Messianic announcements, or in the power and 
energy with which he combated the sins and vices of the nation. 
There is simply this essential difference, so far as the latter 
point is concerned, that he merely combats the religious and 
moral corruptness of the rulers of the nation, and does not 
touch upon their conduct on its political side. (For the exe- 
getical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 296.) 


EXPOSITION. 


I. ISRAEL’S BANISHMENT INTO EXILE, AND RESTORATION.— 
Cap. I. AND II. 


The prophet’s first address is throughout of a threatening 
and punitive character; it is not till quite the close, that the 
sun of divine grace breaks brightly shining through the thunder 
clouds of judgment. The announcement of the judgment 
upon Samaria as well as upon the kingdom of Judah and 
Jerusalem forms the first part (ch. i. 2-16); the reproof of the 
sins, especially of the unrighteousness of the great and mighty 
of the nation, the second part (ch. ii. 1-11); and a brief but 
very comprehensive announcement of the salvation that will 
dawn upon the remnant of all Israel after the judgment, the 
conclusion of the address (ch. ii, 12, 13). 
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THE JUDGMENT UPON SAMARIA AND JUDAH.—CHAP. I. 


Micah, commencing with the appeal to all nations to observe 
the coming of the Lord for judgment upon the earth (vers. 
2-4), announces to the people of Israel, on account of its sins 
and its apostasy from the Lord, the destruction of Samaria 
(vers. 5-7) and the spreading of the judgment over Judah; 
and shows how, passing from place to place, and proceeding to 
Jerusalem, and even farther, it will throw the kingdom into deep 
lamentation on account of the carrying away of its inhabitants. 

Vers. 1-7. The heading in ver. 1 has been explained in 
the introduction. Vers. 2-4 form the introduction to the 
prophet’s address. Ver. 2. “ Hear, all ye nations: observe, O 
earth, and that which fills it: and let the Lord Jehovah be a 
witness against you, the Lord out of His holy palace. Ver. 3. 
For, behold, Jehovah cometh forth from His place, and cometh 
down, and marcheth over the high places of the earth. Ver. 4. 
And the mountains will melt under Him, and the valleys split, 
like wax before the fire, like water poured out upon a slope.” The 
introductory words, “ Hear, ye nations all,” are taken by Micah 
from his earlier namesake the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii. 28). 
As the latter, in his attack upon the false prophets, called all 
nations as witnesses to confirm the truth of his prophecy, so 
does Micah the Morashtite commence his prophetic testimony 
with the same appeal, so as to announce his labours at the very 
gutset as a continuation of the activity of his predecessor who 
had been so zealous for the Lord. As the son of Imlah had to 
contend against the false prophets as seducers of the nation, so 
has also the Morashtite (compare ch. ii. 6, 11, iii. 5, 11); and 
as the former had to announce to both kingdoms the judgment 
that would come upon them on account of their sins, so has 
also the latter; and he does it by frequently referring to the 
prophecy of the elder Micah, not only by designating the 
false prophets as those who walk after the radch and lie, sheger 
(ch. ii. 11), which recals to mind the radch sheger of the 
prophets of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 22, 23), but also in his use of 
the figures of the horn of iron in ch. iv. 13, 14 (compare the 
horns of iron of the false prophet Zedekiah in 1 Kings xxii. 
11), and of the smiting upon the cheek in ch. iv. 14 (com- 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 14). “Ammim kullém does not mean all the 
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tribes of Israel; still less does it mean warlike nations. “Ammim 
never has the second meaning, and the first it has only in the 
primitive language of the Pentateuch. But here both these 
meanings are precluded by the parallel AND OR; for this 
expression invariably signifies the whole earth, with that which 
fills it, except in such a case as Jer. viii. 16, where ’erets is 
restricted to the land of Israel by the preceding Ad’drets, or 
Ezek. xii. 19, where it is so restricted by the suffix ’artsdh. 
The appeal to the earth and its fulness is similar to the appeals 
to the heaven and the earth in Isa. i. 2 and Deut. xxxii. 1. 
All nations, yea the whole earth, and all creatures upon it, are 
to hear, because the judgment which the prophet has to an- 
nounce to Israel affects the whole earth (vers. 3, 4), the judg- 
ment upon Israel being connected with the judgment upon all 
nations, or forming a portion of that judgment. In the second 
clause of the verse, “the Lord Jehovah be witness against 
you,” it is doubtful who is addressed in the expression “ against 
you.” The words cannot well be addressed to all nations and 
to the earth, because the Lord only rises up as a witness against 
the man who has despised His word and transgressed His 
commandments. For being a witness is not equivalent to 
witnessing or giving testimony by words,—say, for example, by 
the admonitory and corrective address of the prophet which 
follows, as C. B. Michaelis supposes,—but refers to the practical 
testimony given by the Lord in the judgment (vers. 3 sqq.), as 
in Mal. iii. 5 and Jer. xlii. 5. Now, although the Lord is de- 
scribed as the Judge of the world in vers. 3 and 4, yet, according 
to vers. 5 sqq., He only comes to execute judgment upon Israel. 
Consequently we must refer the words “te you” to Israel, or 
rather to the capitals Samaria and Jerusalem mentioned in ver. 1, 
just as in Nahum i. 8 the suffix simply refers to the Nineveh 
mentioned in the heading, to which there has been no further 
allusion in vers. 2-7, This view is also favoured by the fact 
that Micah summons all nations to hear his word, in the same 
sense as his earlier namesake in 1 Kings xxii. 28. What the 
prophet announces in word, the Lord will confirm by deeds 
namely, by executing the predicted judgment,—and indeed 
“the Lord out of His holy temple,” t.e. the heaven where He 
is enthroned (Ps. xi. 4); for (ver. 3) the Lord will rise up 
from thence, and striding over the high places of the earth, te. 
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as unbounded Ruler of the world (cf. Amos iv. 13 and Deut. 
xxxii. 13), will come down in fire, so that the mountains melt 
before Him, that is to say, as Judge of the world. The descrip- 
tion of this theophany is founded upon the idea of a terrible 
storm and earthquake, as in Ps. xviii. 8 sqq. The mountains 
melt (Judg. v. 4 and Ps. Ixviii. 9) with the streams of water, 
which discharge themselves from heaven (Judg. v. 4), and the 
valleys split with the deep channels cut out by the torrents of 
water. The similes, “like wax,” etc. (as in Ps. Ixviii. 3), and 
“like water,” etc., are intended to express the complete disso- 
lution of mountains and valleys. The actual facts answering 
to this description are the destructive influences exerted upon 
nature by great national judgments. 

This judicial interposition on the part of God is occasioned 
by the sin of Israel. Ver. 5. “ For the apostasy of Jacob (is) 
all this, and for the sins of the house of Israel. Who is Jacob's 
apostasy? is it not Samaria? And who Judah’s high places? is 
it not Jerusalem? Ver. 6. Therefore I make Samaria into a 
stone-heap of the field, into plantations of vines ; and I pour her 
stones into the valley, and I will lay bare her foundations. Ver. 7. 
And all her stone images will be beaten to: pieces, and all her 
lovers’ gifts be burned with fire, and all her idols will I make into 
a waste: for she has gathered them of prostitute’s hire, and to 
prostitute’s hire shall they return.” “All this” refers to the | 
coming of Jehovah to judgment announced in vers. 3,4. This 
takes place on account of the apostasy and the sins of Israel. 
2 (for) used to denote reward or wages, as in 2 Sam. iii. 27 
compared with ver. 30. Jacob and Israel in ver. 5a are 
synonymous, signifying the whole of the covenant nation, as 
we may see from the fact that in ver. 5b Jacob and not Israel 
is the epithet applied to the ten tribes in distinction from Judah. 
‘2, who?—referring to the author. The apostasy of Israel 
originates with Samaria; the worship on the high places with 
Jerusalem. The capitals of the two kingdoms are the authors 
of the apostasy, as the centres and sources of the corruption 
which has spread from them over the kingdoms. The allusion 
to the baémoth of the illegal worship of the high places, which 
even the most godly kings were unable to abolish (see at 1 
Kings xv. 14), shows, moreover, that !¥8 denotes that religious 
apostasy from Jehovah which was formally sanctioned in the 
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kingdom of the ten tribes by the introduction of the calf-wor- 
ship. But because this apostasy commenced in the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, the pnnishment would fall upon this kingdom 
first, and Samaria would be utterly destroyed. Stone-heaps of 
the field and vineyard plantations harmonize badly, in Hitzig’s 
view : he therefore proposes to alter the text. But there is no 
necessity for this. The point of comparison is simply that 
Samaria will be so destroyed, that not a single trace of a city 
will be left, and the site thereof will become like a ploughed 
field or plain. i785 is added to ‘y, a heap of ruins or stones, 
to strengthen it. Samaria shall become like a heap, not of 
ruins or building stones, but of stones collected from the field. 
Dip ‘yn, i.e. into arable land upon which you can plant vine- 
yards. The figure answers to the situation of Samaria upon 
a hill in a very fruitful region, which was well adapted for 
planting vineyards (see at Amos iii. 9). The situation of the 
city helps to explain the casting of its stones into the valley. 
Laying bare the foundations denotes destruction to the very 
foundation (cf. Ps. cxxxvii. 7). On the destruction of the city 
all its idols will be annihilated. £*silim, idols, as in Isa. x. 10; 
not wooden idols, however, to which the expression yukkatti, 
smitten to pieces, would not apply, but stone idols, from pésal 
(Ex. xxxiv. 1). By the lovers’ gifts (ethndn, see at Hos. ix. 1) 
we are to understand, not “the riches of the city or their pos- 
sessions, inasmuch as the idolaters regarded their wealth and 
prosperity as a reward from their gods, according to Hos. ii. 
7, 14” (Rashi, Hitzig, and others), but the temple gifts, “ gifts 
suspended in the temples and sacred places in honour of the 
gods” (Rosenmiiller), by which the temple worship with its 
apparatus were maintained; so that by ’ethndn we may under- 
stand the entire apparatus of religious worship. or the paral- 
lelism of the clauses requires that the word should be restricted 
to this. D°D¥Y are also idolatrous images. “To make them 
into a waste,” te. not only to divest them of their ornament, 
but so utterly to destroy them that the place where they 
once stood becomes waste. The next clause, containing the 
reason, must not be restricted to the ‘atsabbim, as Hitzig 
supposes, but refers to the two clauses of the first hemistich, 
so that p‘silim and ‘atsabbim are to be supplied as objects to 
gibbdtsah (she gathered), and to be regarded as the subject to 
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yashabha (shall return). Samaria gathered together the entire 
apparatus of her idolatrous worship from prostitute’s gifts (the 
wages of prostitution), namely, through gifts presented by 
the idolaters. The acquisition of all this is described as the 
gain of prostitute’s wages, according to the scriptural view that 
idolatry was spiritual whoredom. There is no ground for 
thinking of literal wages of prostitution, or money which 
flowed into the temples from the voluptuous worship of Aphro- 
dite, because Micah had in his mind not literal (heathenish) 
idolatry, but simply the transformation of the Jehovah-worship 
into idolatry by the worship of Jehovah under the symbols of 
the golden calves. These things return back to the wages of 
prostitution, i.e. they become this once more (cf. Gen. iii. 19) 
by being carried away by the enemies, who conquer the city and 
destroy it, and being applied to their idolatrous worship. On 
the capture of cities, the idols and temple treasures were carried 
away (cf. Isa. xlvi. 1, 2; Dan. i. 3). 

Vers. 8-16. The judgment will not stop at Samaria, how- 
ever, but spread over Judah. The prophet depicts this by 
saying that he will go about mourning as a prisoner, to set 
forth the misery that will come upon Judah (vers. 8, 9); and 
then, to confirm this, he announces to a series of cities the fate 
awaiting them, or rather awaiting the kingdom, by a continued 
play upon words founded upon their names (vers. 10-15); and 
finally he summons Zion to deep mourning (ver. 16). Ver. 8. 
“ Therefore will I lament and howl, I will go spoiled and naked: 
I will keep lamentation like the jackals, and mourning like the 
ostriches. Ver. 9. For her stripes are malignant ; for it comes 
to Judah, reaches to the gate of my people, to Jerusalem.” nerdy 
points back to what precedes, and is then explained in ver. 9. 
The prophet will lament over the destruction of Samaria, 
because the judgment which has befallen this city will come 
upon Judah also. Micah does not speak in his own name here 
as a patriot (Hitzig), but in the name of his nation, with which 
he identifies himself as being a member thereof. This is indis- 
putably evident from the expression DW) ald nD, which 
describes the costume of a prisoner, not that of a mourner. 
The form 735" with * appears to have been simply suggested 
by nbd, Sow is formed like T1'7 in Isa. xvi. 9, 10, and other 
similar words (see Olshausen, Gramm. p. 342). The Masoretes 
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have substituted 55¥, after Job xii. 17, but without the slightest 
reason. It does not mean “ barefooted,” dvuroderos (LXX.), 
for which there was already 4M in the language (2 Sam. xv. 
30; Isa. xx. 2,3; Jer. ii. 25), but plundered, spoiled. diy, 
naked, i.e. without upper garment (see my comm. on 1 Sam. 
xix. 24), not merely vestitu solido et decente privatus. Mourners 
do indeed ‘go barefooted (ydchéph, see 2 Sam, xv. 30), and in 
deep mourning in a hairy garment (sag, 2 Sam. iii. 31; Gen. 
xxxvii. 34, etc.), but not plundered and naked. The assertion, 
however, that a man was called ‘dram when he had put ona 
mourning garment (sag, sackcloth) in the place of his upper 
garment, derives no support from Isa. xx. 2, but rather a refuta- 
tion. For there the prophet does not go about ‘arom v‘ydchéph, 
ie. in the dress of a prisoner, to symbolize the captivity of 
Egypt, till after he has loosened the hairy garment (saq) from 
his loins, é.e. taken it off. And here also the plundering of the 
prophet and his walking naked are to be understood in the 
same way. Micah’s intention is not only to exhibit publicly his 
mourning for the approaching calamity of Judah, but also to 
' set forth in a symbolical form the fate that awaits the Judzans. 
And he can only do this by including himself in the nation, 
and exhibiting the fate of the nation in his own person. Wail- 
ing like jackals and ostriches is a loud, strong, mournful cry, 
those animals being distinguished by a mournful wail ; see the 
comm. on Job xxx. 29, which passage may possibly have floated 
before the prophet’s mind. Thus shall Judah wail, because the 
stroke which falls upon Samaria is malignant, ¢.e. incurable (the 
suffix attached to ™ni39 refers to Shom‘rdén, Samaria, in vers. 
6 and 7. For the singular of the predicate before a subject 
in the plural, see Ewald, § 295, a, and 317, a). It reaches to 
Judah, yea, to Jerusalem. Jerusalem, as the capital, is called 
the “ gate of my people,” because in it par excellence the people 
went out and in. That Y is not exclusive here, but inclusive, 
embracing the terminus ad quem, is evident from the parallel 
“even to Judah;” for if it only reached to the border of Judah, 
it would not have been able to come to Jerusalem; and still 
more clearly so from the description in vers. 10 sqq. The fact 
that Jerusalem is not mentioned till after Judah is to be inter- 
preted rhetorically, and not geographically. Even the capital, 
where the temple of Jehovah stood, would not be spared. 
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The penetration of the judgment into Judah is now clearly 
depicted by an individualizing enumeration of a number of 
cities which will be smitten by it. Ver. 10. “ Go not to Gath 
to declare it; weeping, weep not. At Beth-Leafra (dust-home) 
I have strewed dust upon myself. Ver. 11. Pass thou away, O 
inhabitress of Shajir (beautiful city), stripped in shame. The 
inhabitress of Zaanan (departure) has not departed ; the lamen- 
tation of Beth-Haézel (near-house) takes from you the standing 
near it. Ver. 12. For the inhabitress of Maroth (bitterness) 
writhes for good ; for evil has come down from Jehovah to the 
gate of Jerusalem.” The description commences with words 
borrowed from David’s elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i. 20), “Publish it not in Gath,” in which there is a 
play upon the words in b’gath and taggida. The Philistines are 
not to hear of the distress of Judah, lest they should rejoice 
over it. There is also a play upon words in 332m 32, The 
sentence belongs to what precedes, and supplies the fuller defi- 
nition, that they are not to proclaim the calamity in Gath with 
weeping, i.e. not to weep over it there. After this remini- 
scence of the mourning of David for Saul, which expresses the 
greatness of the grief, and is all the more significant, because 
in the approaching catastrophe Judah is also to lose its king 
(cf. iv. 9),.so that David is to experience the fate of Saul 


1 On the ground of the Septuagint rendering, xl of "Evaxelye poy dvor- 
nodopesire, most of the modern expositors follow Reland (Palwst. ill. p. 5384 
sqq.) in the opinion that ig is the name of a city, a contraction of ipya, 
“and weep not at Acco.” “There is no force in the objection brought 
against this by Caspari (Mich. p. 110), namely, that in that case the 
inhabitants of both kingdoms must have stood out before the prophet’s 
mind in hemistich a, which, though not rendered actually impossible by 
ver. 9a, and the expression ngrdy in ver. 8, is hardly reconcilable with 
the fact that from ver. 11 onwards Judah only stands out before his mind, 
and that in vers. 8-10 the distress of his people, in the stricter sense (i.e. 
of Judah), is obviously the pre-eminent object of his mourning. For Acco 
would not be taken into consideration as a city of the kingdom of Israel, 
but as a city inhabited by heathen, since, according to Judg. i. 31, the 
Canaanites were not driven out of Acco, and it cannot be shown from any 
passage of the Old Testament that this city ever came into the actual 
possession of the Israelites. It is evidently a more important objection to 
the supposed contraction, that not a single analogous case can be pointed. 
out. The forms nwa for nypwa (Amos viii. 8) and nba for nbya (Josh. 
xix. 3 and xv. 29) are of a different kind; and the blending of the prepo- 
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(Hengstenberg), Micah mentions places in which Judah will 
mourn, or, at any rate, experience something very painful. 
From ver. 10} to ver. 15 he mentions ten places, whose names, 
with a very slight alteration, were adapted for jeux de mots, 
with which to depict what would happen to them or take place 
within them. The number ten (the stamp of completeness, 
pointing to the fact that the judgment would be a complete 
one, spreading over the whole kingdom) is divided into twice 
five by the statement, which is repeated in ver. 12, that the 
calamity would come to the gate of Jerusalem; five places 
being mentioned before Jerusalem (vers. 10-12), and five after 
(vers. 13-15). This division makes Hengstenberg’s conjecture 
a very natural one, viz. that the five places mentioned before 
Jerusalem are to be sought for to the north of Jerusalem, and 
the others to the south or south-west, and that'in this way Micah 
indicates that the judgment will proceed from the north to the 
south. On the other hand, Caspari’s opinion, that the prophet 
simply enumerates certain places in the neighbourhood of More- 
sheth, his own home, rests upon no firm foundation. mepyd m3 
is probably the Ophra of Benjamin (by, Josh. xviii. 23), 
which was situated, according to Eusebius, not far from Bethel 


the sake of the paronomasia with "BY. The chethib ‘RYN 


is the correct reading, the keri ‘wbann being merely an emen- 


sition 9 with the noun {5y, by dropping the y, so as to form one word, is 
altogether unparalleled. The Septuagint translation furnishes no sufficient 
authority for such an assumption. All that we can infer from the fact that 
Eusebius has adopted the reading ’Evayeiy in his Onom. (ed. Lars. p. 188), 
observing at the same time that this name occurs in Micah, whilst Aq. 
and Symm. have gy xaevéu@ (in fletu) instead, is that these Greek fathers 
regarded the Evaye:e of the LXX. as the name of a place; but this does 
not in the smallest degree prove the correctness of the LXX. rendering. 
Nor does the position of p>) before by furnish any tenable ground for 
maintaining that this word cannot be the inf. abs. of 723, but must con- 
tain the name of a place. The assertion of Hitzig, that “if the word were 
regarded as an inf. abs., neither the inf. itself nor 5 for x5 would be 
admissible in a negative sentence (Jer. xxii. 10),” has no grammatical 
foundation. It is by no means a necessary consequence, that because by 
cannot be connected with the inf. abs. (Ewald, § 850, a), therefore the 
inf. abs. could not be written before a finite verb with Sx for the sake of 
emphasis, 
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dation springing out of a misunderstanding of the true meaning. 

ann does not mean to revolve, but to bestrew one’s self. 
Bestrewing with dust or ashes was a sign of deep mourning 
(Jer. vi. 26; 2 Sam. xiii. 19). The prophet speaks in the 
name of the people of what the people will do. The inhabit- 
ants of Shafir are to go stripped into captivity. 2Y, to pass 
by, here in the sense of moving forwards. The plural pp is 
to be accounted for from the fact that ydshebheth is the popu- 
lation. Shdphir, i.e. beautiful city, is not the same as the 
Shamir in Josh. xv. 48, for this was situated in the south-west 
of the mountains of Judah; nor the same as the Shémir in the 
mountains of Ephraim (Judg. x. 1), which did not belong to 
the kingdom of Judah; but is a place to the north of Jeru- 
salem, of which nothing further is known. The statement in 
the Onomast. s.v. Japetp—ev yh spec between Eleutheropolis 
and Askalon—is probably intended to apply to the Shdémir of 
Joshua; but this is evidently erroneous, as the country between 
Eleutheropolis and Askalon did not belong to the mountains of 
Judah, but to the Shephelah. nwan™y, a combination like 
pismMy in Ps. xlv. 5, equivalent to stripping which is shame, 
shame-nakedness = ignominious stripping. Y is an accusa- 
tive defining the manner in which they would go out. The next 
two clauses are difficult to explain. }8¥, a play upon words 
with MX¥, is traceable to this verb, so far as its meaning is 
concerned. The primary meaning of the name is uncertain; 
the more modern commentators combine it with jxy, in the 
sense of rich in flocks. The situation of Zaanan is quite un- 
known. The supposed identity with Zendn (see at Josh. xv. 
37) must be given up, as Zendn was in the plain, and Zaanan 
was most probably to the north of Jerusalem. The meaning 
of the clause can hardly be any other than this, that the popu- 
lation of Zaanan had not gone out of their city to this war 
from fear of the enemy, but, on the contrary, had fallen back 
behind their walls (Ros. Casp., Hitzig). oyen Ma is most 
likely the same as YN in Zech. xiv. 5, a place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, to the east of the Mount of Olives, as 
Beth is frequently omitted in the names of places (see Ges. 
Thes. p. 193). Etsel signifies side, and as an adverb or preposi- 
tion, “by the side of.” This meaning comes into consideration 
here. The thought of the words mispad beth, etc., might be: 
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“The lamentation of Beth-Haezel will take away its standing 
(the standing by the side of it, ’etslo) from you (Judzans), te. 
will not allow you to tarry there as fugitives (cf. Jer. xlviii. 45). 

_ The distress into which the enemy staying there has plunged 
Beth-Haezel, will make it impossible for you to stop there” 
(Hitzig, Caspari). But the next clause, which is connected by 
"2, does not suit this explanation (ver. 126). The only way in 
which this clause can be made to follow suitably as an explana- 
tion is by taking the words thus: “The lamentation of Beth- 
Haezel will take its standing (the stopping of the calamity or 
judgment) from you, te. the calamity will not stop at Beth- 
Haezel (at the near house), t.e. stop near it, as we should expect 
from its name; for (ver. 12) Maroth, which stands further off, 
will feel pain,” etc. With this view, which Caspari also suggests, 
Hengstenberg (on Zech. xiv. 5) agrees in the main, except that 
he refers the suffix in iN1DY to WEDD, and renders the words thus: 
“The lamentation of Beth-Haezel will take its stopping away 
from you, t.e. will not allow you the stopping of the lamente- 
tion.” Grammatically considered, this connection is the more 
natural one; but there is this objection, that it cannot be shown 
that 70¥ is used in the sense of the stopping or ceasing of a 
lamentation, whereas the supposition that the suffix refers to 
the calamity simply by constructio ad sensum has all the less 
difficulty, inasmuch as the calamity has already been hinted at 
in the verb 2) in ver. 9, and in ver. 10a also it forms the object 
to be supplied in thought. Maroth (lit. something bitter, bitter- 
nesses) is quite unknown ; it is simply evident, from the expla- 
natory clause ‘1 11 °3, that it was situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The inhabitants of Maroth 
writhe (chélah, from chal, to writhe with pain, like a woman 
in child-birth), because they are also smitten with the calamity, 
when it comes down to the gate of Jerusalem. 305, “on 
account of the good,” which they have lost, or are about to 
lose. 

And the judgment will not even stop at Jerusalem, but 
will spread still further over the land. ‘This spreading is de- 
picted in vers. 13-15 in the same manner as before. Ver. 13. 
“¢ Harness the horse to the chariot, O inkabitress of Lachish! It 
was the beginning of sin to the daughter Zion, that the iniquities 
of Israel were found in her. Ver. 14. Therefore wilt thou give 
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dismissal-presents to Moresheth-Gath (i.e. the betrothed of Gath) : 
the houses of Achzib (lying fountain) become a lying brook for 
Terael’s kings. Ver. 15. I will still bring thee the heir, O in- 
habitress of Mareshah (hereditary city); the nobility of Israel 
will come to Adullam. Ver. 16. Make thyself bald, and shave 
thyself upon the sons of thy delights: spread out thy baldness 
like the eagle; for they have wandered away from thee.’ The 
inhabitants of Lachish, a fortified city in the Shephelah, to the 
west of Eleutheropolis, preserved in the ruins of Um Lakis 
(see at Josh. x. 3), are to harness the horses to the chariot 
(rekhesh, a runner; see at 1 Kings v. 8: the word is used as 
ringing with lakhish), namely, to flee as rapidly as possible before 
the advancing foe. BM, dar. rey. “to bind ... the horse to the 
chariot,” answering to the Latin currum jungere equis. Upon 
’ this city will the judgment fall with especial severity, because 
it has grievously sinned. It was the beginning of sin to the 
daughter of Zion, t.e. to the population of Jerusalem ; it was 
the first to grant admission to the iniquities of Israel, ¢.e. to the 
idolatry of the image-worship of the ten tribes (for oan ‘yep, 
see ver. 5 and Amos iii. 14), which penetrated even to the 
~ capital. Nothing more is known of this, as the historical books 
contain no account of it. For this reason, namely, because the 
sin of Israel found admission into Jerusalem, she (the daughter 
Zion) will be obliged to renounce Moresheth-Gath. This is 
the thought of ver. 14a, the drapery of which rests upon the 
resemblance in sound between Moresheth and mordsdh, the 
betrothed (Deut. xxii. 23). Shillachim, dismissal, denotes any- 
thing belonging to a man, which he dismisses or gives up for a 
time, or for ever. It is applied in Ex. xviii. 2 to the sending 
away of wife and children to the father-in-law for a time; and 
in 1 Kings ix. 16 to a dowry, or the present which a father 
gives to his daughter when she is married and leaves his house. 
The meaning “divorce,” t.e. sépher Krithuth (Deut. xxiv. 1, 3), 
has been arbitrarily forced upon the word. The meaning is 
not to be determined from shillzdch in Jer. iii. 8, as Hitzig 
supposes, but from 1 Kings ix. 16, where the same expression 
occurs, except that it is construed with 5, which makes no ma- 
terial difference. For Y 12 signifies to give to a person, either 
to lay upon him or to hand to him ; ? ina, to give to him. The 
object given by Zion to Moresheth as a parting present is not 
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mentioned, but it is really the city itself; for the meaning is 
simply this: Zion will be obliged to relinquish all further claim 
to Moresheth, to give it upto the enemy. Moresheth is not an 
appellative, as the old translators suppose, but the proper name 
of Micah’s home; and Gath is a more precise definition of its 
situation—“ by Gath,” viz. the well-known Philistian capital, 
analogous to Bethlehem-Judah in Judg. xvii. 7-9, xix. 1, or 
Abel-Maim (Abel by the water) in 2 Chron. xvi. 4. According 
to Jerome (comm. in Mich. Prol.), Morasthi, qui usque hodie 
justa Eleutheropolin, urbem Palestine, haud grandis est viculus 
(cf. Robinson, Pal. ii. p. 423). The context does not admit 
of our taking the word in an appellative sense, “ possession of 
Gath,” since the prophet does not mean to say that Judah will 
have to give up to the enemy a place belonging to Gath, but 
rather that it will have to give up the cities of its own pos- 
session. For, as Maurer correctly observes, “ when the enemy 
is at the gate, men think of defending the kingdom, not of 
enlarging it.” But if the addition of the term Gath is not 
merely intended to define the situation of Moresheth with 
greater minuteness, or to distinguish it from other places of the 
same name, and if the play upon words in Moresheth was in- 
tended to point to a closer relation to Gath, the thought ex- 
pressed could only be, that the place situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Gath had frequently been taken by the Philistines, or 
claimed as their property, and not that they were in actual 
possession of Gath at this time. The play upon words in the 
second clause of the verse also points to the loss of places in 
Judea: “the houses of Achzib will become Achzad to the 
kings of Israel.” 3328, a lie, for 3128 bn, is a stream which 
dries up in the hot season, and deceives the expectation of the 
traveller that he shall find water (Jer. xv. 18; cf. Job vi. 15 
sqq.). Achzib, a city in the plain of Judah, whose name has 
been preserved in the ruins of Kussabeh, to the south-west of 
Beit-Jibrin (see at Josh. xv. 44). The houses of Achzib are 
mentioned, because they are, properly speaking, to be com- 
pared to the contents of the river’s bed, whereas the ground on 
which they stood, with the wall that surrounded them, answered 
to the river’s bed itself (Hitzig), so that the words do not denote 
the loss or destruction of the houses so much as the loss of 
the city itself. The “kings of Israel” are not the kings of 
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Samaria and Judah, for Achzib belonged to the kingdom of 
Judah alone, but the kings of Judah who followed one another 
(cf. Jer. xix. 13); so that the plural is to be understood as 
relating to the monarchy of Israel (Judah). Mareshah will 
also pass into other hands. This is affirmed in the words, “I 
will bring the heir to thee again” (‘28 for 8°28, as in 1 Kings 
xxi. 29). The first heir of Mareshah was the Israelites, who 
received the city, which had been previously occupied by the 
Canaanites, for their possession on the conquest of the land. 
The second heir will be the enemy, into whose possession the land 
is now to pass. Mareshah, also in the lowland of Judah, has 
been preserved, so far as the name is concerned, in the ruins of 
Marash (see at Josh. xv. 44, and Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, 
pp. 129, 142-3). To the north of this was Adullam (see at 
Josh. xii. 15), which has not yet been discovered, but which 
Tobler (p. 151) erroneously seeks for in Bét Déla. Micah 
mentions it simply on account of the cave there (1 Sam. xxii. 
1), as a place of refuge, to which the great and glorious of 
Israel would flee (“the glory of Israel,” as in Isa. v. 13). 
The description is rounded off in ver. 16, by returning to the 
thought that Zion would mourn deeply over the carrying away 
of the people, with which it had first set out in ver. 8. In 
‘31 MP Zion is addressed as the mother of the people. ™P, to 
shave smooth, and 113, to cut off the hair, are synonyms, which 
are here combined to strengthen the meaning. The children 
of thy delights, in whom thou hast thy pleasure, are the mem- 
bers of the nation. Shaving the head bald, or shaving a bald 
place, was a sign of mourning, which had been handed down 
as a traditional custom in Israel, in spite of the prohibition in 
Deut. xiv. 1 (see at Lev. xix. 28). The bald place is to be 
made to spread out like that of a nesher, 1.e. not the true eagle, 
’ but the vulture, which was also commonly classed in the eagle 
family,—either the bearded vulture, vultur barbatus (see Oed- 
mann, Verm. Sammi. i. p. 54 sqq.), or more probably the carrion 
vulture, vultur percnopterus L., common in Egypt, and also in 
Palestine, which has the front part of the head completely bald, 
and only a few hairs at the back of the head, so that a bald 
place may very well be attributed to it (see Hasselquist, Reise, 
p. 286 sqq.). The words cannot possibly be understood as re- 
ferring to the yearly moulting of the eagle itself. 
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If we inquire still further as to the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy concerning Judah (vers. 8-16), it cannot be referred, 
or speaking more correctly, it must not be restricted, to the 
Assyrian invasion, as Theod., Cyril, Marck, and others suppose. 
For the carrying away of Judah, which is hinted at in ver. 11, : 
and clearly expressed in ver. 16, was not effected by the 
Assyrians, but by the Chaldeans; and that Micah himself did 
not expect this judgment from the Assyrians, but from Babel, 
is perfectly obvious from ch. iv. 10, where he mentions Babel 
as the place to which Judah was to be carried into exile. At 
the same time, we must not exclude the Assyrian oppression 
altogether ; for Sennacherib had not only already conquered 
the greater part of Judah, and penetrated to the very gates of 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii. 13, 14, xix.; Isa. xxxvi.—xxxviii.), 
but would have destroyed the kingdom of Judah, as his prede- 
cessor Shalmaneser had destroyed the kingdom of Israel, if the 
Lord had not heard the prayer of His servant Hezekiah, and 
miraculously destroyed Sennacherib’s army before the walls of 
Jerusalem. Micah prophesies throughout this chapter, not of 
certain distinct judgments, but of judgment in general, with- 
out any special allusions to the way in which it would be 
realized; so that the proclamation embraces all the judgments 
that have fallen upon Judah from the Assyrian invasion down 
to the Roman catastrophe. 


GUILT AND PUNISHMENT OF ISRAEL. ITS FUTURE 
RESTORATION.—CHAP. II. 


After having prophesied generally in ch. i. of the judg. 
ment that would fall upon both kingdoms on account of their 
apostasy from the living God, Micah proceeds in ch. ii. to 
condemn, as the principal sins, the injustice and oppressions on 
the part of the great (vers. 1, 2), for which the nation was tobe 
driven away from its inheritance (vers. 3-5). He then vindi- 
cates this threat, as opposed to the prophecies of the false pro- 
phets, who confirmed the nation in its ungodliness by the lies 
that they told (vers. 6-11); and then closes with the brief but 
definite promise, that the Lord would one day gather together 
the remnant of His people, and would multiply it greatly, and 
make it His kingdom (vers. 12, 13). As this promise applies 
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to all Israel of the twelve tribes, the reproof and threat of 
punishment are also addressed to the house of Jacob as such 
(ver. 7), and apply to both kingdoms. ‘There are no valid 
grounds for restricting them to Judah, even though Micah may 
have had the citizens of that kingdom more particularly in his 
mind. 

Vers. 1-5. The violent acts of the great men would be 
punished by God with the withdrawal of the inheritance of His 
people, or the lossof Canaan. Ver. 1. “ Woe to those who devise 
mischief, and prepare evil upon their beds! In the light of the 
morning they carry it out, for their hand is their god. Ver. 2. 
They covet fields and plunder them, and houses and take them ; 
and oppress the man and his house, the man and his inheritance.” 
The woe applies to the great and mighty of the nation, who by 
acts of injustice deprive the common people of the inheritance 
conferred upon them by the Lord (cf. Isa. v. 8). The prophet 
describes them as those who devise plans by night upon their 
beds for robbing the poor, and carry them out as soon as the 
day dawns. fi WN denotes the sketching out of plans (see 
Ps. xxxvi. 5); and 37 yb, to work evil, the preparation of the 
ways and means for carrying out their wicked plans. byp, the 
preparation, is distinguished from MWY, the execution, as in Isa. 
xli. 4, for which "¥' and “YY are also used (e.g. Isa. xliii. 7). 
“Upon their beds,” i.e. by night, the time of quiet reflection 
(Ps. iv. 5; ef. Job iv. 13). “ By the light of the morning,” «.e. 
at daybreak, without delay. ‘0 W ‘3, lit. “for their hand is 
for a god,” i.e. their power passes as a god to them; they know 
of no higher power than their own arm ; whatever they wish it is 
in their power to do (cf. Gen. xxxi. 29; Prov. iii. 27; Hab. i. 11; 
Job xii. 6). Ewald and Riickert weaken the thought by adopt- 
ing the rendering, “because it stands free in their hand ;” and 
Hitzig’s rendering, “if it stands in their hand,” is decidedly 
false. Ki cannot be a conditional particle here, because the 
thought would thereby be weakened in a manner quite irrecon- 
cilable with the context. In ver. 2 the evil which they plan by 
night, and carry out by day, is still more precisely defined. By 
force and injustice they seize upon the property (fields, houses) 
of the poor, the possessions which the Lord has given to His 
people for their inheritance. Chémad points to the command 
against coveting (Ex. xx. 14 (17); cf. Deut. v.18). The second 
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half of the verse (ver. 2) contains a conclusion drawn from the 
first: “and so they practise violence upon the man and his | 
property.” Beth answers to bottim, and nachdldéh to the Sddoth, 
as their hereditary portion in the land—the portion of land 
which each family received when Canaan was divided. 

Ver. 3. “ Therefore thus saith Jehovah, Behold, I devise evil 
concerning this family, from which ye shall not withdraw your 
necks, and not walk loftily, for it isan evil time. Ver. 4. In that 
day will men raise against you a proverb, and lament a lamenta- 
tion. It has come to pass, they say; we are waste, laid waste ; 
the inheritance of my people he exchanges: how does he withdraw 
it from me! To the rebellious one he divides our field.” The 
punishment introduced with lékhén (therefore) will correspond 
to the sin. Because they reflect upon evil, to deprive their 
fellow-men of their possessions, Jehovah will bring evil upon 
this generation, lay a heavy yoke upon their neck, out of which 
they will not be able to draw their necks, and under which 
they will not be able to walk loftily, or with extended neck. 
ns] nNBwT is not this godless family, but the whole of the 
existing nation, whose corrupt members are to be exterminated 
by the judgment (see Isa. xxix. 20 sqq.). The yoke which 
the Lord will bring upon them is subjugation to the hostile 
conqueror of the land and the oppression of exile (see Jer. xxvii. 
12). Hélakh roméh, to walk on high, i.e. with the head lifted 
up, which is a sign of pride and haughtiness. Rémdh is diffe- 
rent from n¥pnip, an upright attitude, in Lev. xxvi. 13. nya 
mn, as in Amos v. 13, but in a different sense, is not used of 
moral depravity, but of the distress which will come upon Israel 
through the laying on of the yoke. Then will the opponents 
raise derisive songs concerning Israel, and Israel itself will 
bewail its misery. The verbs yissd’, néhéh, and ’émar are 
used impersonally. Mdashél is not synonymous with n‘hi, a 
mournful song (Ros.), but signifies a figurative saying, a pro- 
verb-song, as in Isa. xiv. 4, Hab. ii. 6. The subject to x is 
the opponents of Israel, hence DoOY ; on the other hand, the 
subject to n@hdh and ’émar is the Israelites themselves, as 370? 
teaches. ‘2 is not a feminine formation from ‘73, a mournful 
song, lamentum lamenti, i.e. a mournfully mournful song, as 
Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, and the earlier commentators suppose ; 
but the niphal of 79 (cf. Dan. viii. 27): actum est! it is all 
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over !—an exclamation of despair (Le de Dieu, Ewald, etc.) ; 
and it is written after ’dmar, because 77) as an exclamation 
is equivalent in meaning to an object. The omission of the 
copula Vav precludes our taking ’émar in connection with what 
follows (Maurer). The following clauses are a still further 
explanation of 7): we are quite laid waste. The form 273 
for 313% is probably chosen simply to imitate the tone of 
lamentation better (Hitzig). The inheritance of my people, i.e. 
the land of Canaan, He (Jehovah) changes, i.e. causes it to pass 
over to another possessor, namely, to the heathen. The words 
receive their explanation from the clauses which follow: How 
does He cause (sc. the inheritance) to depart from me! Not 
how does He cause me to depart. 21¥ is not an infinitive, 
ad reddendum, or restituendum, which is altogether unsuitable, 
but nomen verbale, the fallen or rebellious one, like 722% in 
Jer. xxxi. 22, xlix. 4. This is the term applied by mourning 
Israel to the heathenish foe, to whom Jehovah apportions the 
fields of His people. The withdrawal of the land is the just 
punishment for the way in which the wicked great men have 
robbed the people of their inheritance 

Ver. 5. “ Therefore wilt thou have none to cast a measure for 
the lot in the congregation of Jehovah.” With lékhén (there- 
fore) the threat, commenced with Jékhén in ver. 3, is resumed 
and applied to individual sinners. The whole nation is not 
addressed in %, still less the prophet, as Hitzig supposes, but 
every individual among the tyrannical great men (vers. 1, 2). 
The singular is used instead of the plural, to make the address 
more impressive, that no one may imagine that he is excepted 
from the threatened judgment. For a similar transition from 
the plural to the singular, see ch. iii. 10. The expression, to 
cast the measure b‘gdrdl, .e. in the nature of a lot (equivalent 
to for a lot, or as a lot), may be explained on the ground that 
the land was divided to the Israelites by lot, and then the por- 
tion that fell to each tribe was divided among the different 
families by measure. The words are not to be taken, however, 
as referring purely to the future, as Caspari supposes, t.e. to 
the time when the promised land would be divided afresh 
among the people on their return. For even if the prophet 
does proclaim in vers. 12, 13 the reassembling of Israel and 
its restoration to its hereditary land, this thought cannot be 
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arbitrarily taken for granted here. We therefore regard the 
words as containing a general threat, that the ungodly will 
henceforth receive no further part in the inheritance of the 
Lord, but that they are to be separated from the congregation 
of Jehovah. 

Vers. 6-11. As such a prophecy as this met with violent 
contradiction, not only from the corrupt great men, but also 
from the false prophets who flattered the people, Micah indi- 
cates it by showing that the people are abusing the long-suffer- 
ing and mercy of the Lord; and that, by robbing the peaceable 
poor, the widows, and the orphans, they are bringing about, the 
punishment of banishment out of the land. Ver. 6. “Drip 
not (prophesy not), they drip: if they drip not this, the shame 
will not depart. Ver. 7. Thou, called house of Jacob, is the 
patience of Jehovah short, then? or is this His doing? Are not 
my words good to him that walketh uprightly?” "81, to drip, 
to cause words to flow, used of prophesying, as in Amos vii. 16. 
The speakers in ver. 6a are not the Jews generally, or the rich 
oppressors who have just been punished and threatened. The 
word yatttpha does not agree with this, since it does not mean 
to chatter, but to prophesy, as ver. 11 and also the primary 
passage Deut. xxxii. 2 show. But Micah could not call the 
rich men’s speaking prophesying. It is rather false prophets 
who are speaking,—namely, those who in the word ’al-tattipha 
(prophesy not) would prohibit the true prophets from predict- 
ing the judgments of the Lord. The second hemistich is 
rendered by most of the modern commentators, “ they are not 
to chatter (preach) of such things; the reproaches cease not,” 
or “there is no end to reproaching” (Ewald, Hitzig, Maurer, ° 
and Caspari). But this is open to the following objections: 

‘(1) That > 999 in ver. 11 means to prophesy to a person (not 
concerning or of anything); (2) that sag or ndsag means to 
depart, not to cease; (3) that even the thought, “the re- 
proaches do not cease,” is apparently unsuitable, since Micah 
could not well call a prohibition against prophesying an inces- 
sant reproach; and to this we may add, (4) the grammatical 
harshness of taking %B'® X? as an imperative, and the following 
30° NP as an indicative (a simple declaration). Still less can 
the rendering, “they (the true prophets) will not chatter about 
this, yet the reproach will not depart” (Ros., Riickert), be 
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vindicated, as such an antithesis as this would necessarily be 
indicated by a particle. The only course that remains, there- 
fore, is that adopted by C. B. Michaelis and Hengstenberg, 
viz. to take the words as conditional : if they (the true prophets) 
do not prophesy to these (the unrighteous rich in vers. 1, 2: 
Hengstenberg), or on account of these things (Michaelis), the 
shame will not depart, i.e. shameful destruction will burst 
incessantly upon them. On the absence of the conditional O&, 
' see Ewald, p. 357, 6. Such addresses as these do not please 
the corrupt great men; but they imagine that such threats 
are irreconcilable with the goodness of Jehovah. This is the 
connection of ver. 7, in which the prophet meets the reproach 
cast upon his threatening words with the remark, that God is 
not wrathful, and has no love for punishing, but that He is 
stirred up to wrath by the sins of the nation, and obliged to 
punish, “O87 is not an exclamation, “O, what is said! =O 
for such talk as this!” (Ewald, Umbreit, Caspari); for it can- 
not be shown that the participle is ever used in this way, and 
it cannot be supported from 52357 in Isa. xxix. 16, especially 
as here a second vocative would follow. Nor is it a question : 
“Num dicendum? Dare one say this?” (Hitzig.) For although 
1 might be an interrogative particle (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 9), the 
passive participle cannot express the idea of daring, in support 
of which Hitzig is quite wrong in appealing to Lev. xi. 47 and 
Ps. xxii. 32. “3ONN is no doubt a vocative, but it is to be taken 
in connection with béth- Ya‘agob : thou who art called house of 
Jacob. There is very little force in the objection, that this 
would have required * ‘3 4? 1198, since 18, when used in the 
sense of being called or being named, is always construed with > 
of the person bearing the name. The part. pail of ’émar only 
occurs here; and although the niphal, when used in this sense, 
is generally construed with b, the same rule may apply to 708 
as to 812 in the sense of naming,—namely, that in the passive 
construction the ? may either be inserted or omitted (cf. Isa. 
lvi. 7, liv. 5; Deut. iii. 13), and "398" may just as well be used 
in the sense of dicta (domus) as O°N1739 in Isa. xlviii. 1 in 
the sense of vocati= qui appellantur. The whole nation is 
addressed, although the address points especially to the un- 
righteous great men. Is Jehovah indeed wrathful? i.e. has 
He not patience, does He not exercise long-suffering? Qdtsar ° 
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riidch must not be explained according to Ex. vi. 9, but 
according to Prov. xiv. 29. Or are these ('élleh, the punish: 
ments threatened) His deeds? #.e. is He accustomed, or does He 
only like to punish? The answer to these questions, or speak- 
ing more correctly, their refutation, follows in the next ques- 
tion, which is introduced with the assuring 8i21, and in which 
Jehovah speaks: My words deal kindly with him that walks 
uprightly. The Lord not only makes promises to the upright, 
but He also grants His blessing. The words of the Lord con- 
tain their fulfilment within themselves. In abin 11, it is for 
the sake of emphasis that ydshdr stands first, and the article 
properly belongs to Aolekh; but it is placed before ydshdr to 
bind together the two words into one idea. The reason why 
the Lord threatens by His prophets is therefore to be found in 
the unrighteousness of the people. 

Ver. 8. “ But yesterday my people rises up as an enemy: off 
from the garment ye draw the cloak from those who pass by 
carelessly, averted from war. Ver. 9. The women of my people 
ye drive away out of the house of their delights ; from their chil- 
dren ye take my ornament for ever.” ’ Ethmil, yesterday, lately, 
not =long ago, but, as y“qgomém shows, denoting an action that 
is repeated, equivalent to “again, recently.” ddI? is not used 
here in a causative sense, “to set up,” but as an intensified kal, 
to take a standing = to stand up or rise up. The causative 
view, They set up my people as an enemy (Ewald), yields no 
fitting sense; and if the meaning were, “My people causes 
me to rise up as its enemy” (Caspari), the suffixes could not 
be omitted. If this were the thought, it would be expressed as 
clearly as in Isa. Ixiii. 10. There is no valid ground for alter- 
ing the text, as Hitzig proposes. It is not stated against 

_whom the people rise up as an enemy, but according to the 
context it can only be against Jehovah. This is done by 
robbing the peaceable travellers,:as well as the widows and 
orphans, whereby they act with hostility towards Jehovah and 
excite His wrath (Ex. xxii. 21 sqq.; Deut. xxvii. 19). . 
manly, from before, t.e. right away from, the garment. Salmdah 
is the upper garment; VJ&—N7I8 the broad dress-cloak. 
They take this away from those who pass carelessly by. ‘20 
is an intransitive participle: averted from the war, averse to 
conflict, i.e. peaceably disposed (see Ps. cxx. 7). We have not 
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only to think of open highway robbery, but also of their taking 
away the cloak in the public street from their own poor debtors, 
when they are walking peaceably along, suspecting nothing, 
for the purpose of repaying themselves. The “wives of my 
people” are widows, whom they deprive of house and home, 
and indeed widows of the people of Jehovah, in whose person 
Jehovah is injured. These children are fatherless orphans 
(@oy with a singular suffix: the children of the widow). 
Hadéri, my ornament, i.e. the ornament which I have given 
them. The reference, as 5YP shows, is to the garment or upper 
coat. The expression “ for ever” may be explained from the 
evident allusion to the Mosaic law in Ex. xxii. 25, according to 
which the coat taken from the poor as a pledge was to be re- 
turned before sunset, whereas ungodly creditors retained it for 
ever. 

Such conduct as this must be followed by banishment from 
the land. Ver. 10. “ Rise up, and go} for this is not the place 
of rest: because of the defilement which brings destruction, and 
mighty destruction. Ver. 11. If there were a man, walking after 
wind, who would lie deceit, ‘I will prophesy to thee of wine 
and strong drink, he would be a prophet of this people.” The 
prophet having overthrown in vers. 7-9 the objection to his 
threatening prophecies, by pointing to the sins of the people, 
now repeats the announcement of punishment, and that in the 
form of a summons to go out of the land into captivity, because 
the land cannot bear the defilement consequent upon such 
abominations. The passage is based upon the idea contained 
in Lev. xviii. 25, 28, that the land is defiled by the sins of its 
inhabitants, and will vomit them out because of this defilement, 
in connection with such passages as Deut. xii. 9, 10, where 
coming to Canaan is described as coming to rest. nwt (this) 
refers to the land. This (the land in which ye dwell) is not 
the place of rest (hamm‘nuchah, as in Zech. ix. 1 and Ps, 
exxxii. 14). If “this” were to be taken as referring to their 
sinful conduct, in the sense of “thisdoes not bring or cause 
rest,” it would be difficult to connect it with what follows, viz. 
“because of the defilement ;” whereas no difficulty arises if we 
take “this” as referring to the land, which the expression 
“rise up and go” naturally suggests, TxD = TNDD, defile- 
ment; 207 is to be taken in a relative sense, “which brings 
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destruction,” and is strengthened by 2am, with an explanatory 
1: and indeed terrible destruction. ban, perditio; and YD) as 
in 1 Kings ii. 8. The destruction consists in the fact that the 
land vomits out its inhabitants (Lev. xviii. 25). Such prophecies 
are very unwelcome to the corrupt great men, because they do 
not want to hear the truth, but simply what flatters their wicked 
heart. They would like to have only prophets who prophesy 
lies to them. ™ spin, walking after the wind; the construo- 
tion is the same as NipTy Win in Isa. xxxiii. 15, and radch is a 
figure signifying what is vain or worthless, as in Isa. xxvi. 18, 
xli. 29, etc. The words ‘3 » FON are the words of a false 
prophet: I prophesy to thee with regard to wine. The mean- 
ing is not “that there will be an abundant supply of wine,” or 
“that the wine will turn out well” (Rosenmiiller and others) ; 
but wine and strong drink (for shékhdr, see Delitzsch on Isa. 
v. 11) are figures used to denote earthly blessings and sensual 
enjoyments, and the words refer to such promises as Lev. xxvi. 
4, 5, 10, Deut. xxviii. 4, 11, Joel ii. 24, iv. 18 sqq., which 
false prophets held out to the people without any regard to 
their attitude towards God. “This people,” because the great 
men represent the nation. With this explanation pointing 
back to ver. 6, the threatening is brought to a close. 

In vers. 12, 13 there follows, altogether without introduc- 
tion, the promise of the future reassembling of the people from 
their dispersion. Ver. 12. “Z will assemble, assemble thee all 
together, O Jacob; gather together, gather together the remnant of 
Israel; I will bring him together like the sheep of Bozrah, like a 
Jlock in the midst of their pasture: they will be noisy with men. 
Ver. 13. The breaker through comes up before them; they break 
through, and pass along through the gate, and go out by it; and 
their King goes before them, and Jehovah at their head.” Micah 
is indeed not a prophet, prophesying lies of wine and strong 
drink ; nevertheless he also has salvation to proclaim, only not 
for the morally corrupt people of his own time. They will be 
banished out of the land; but the captivity and dispersion are 
not at anend. For the remnant of Israel, for the nation when 
sifted and refined by the judgments, the time will come when 
the Lord will assemble them again, miraculously multiply them, 
and redeem them as their King, and lead them home. The 
sudden and abrupt transition from threatening to promise, just 
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as in Hos. ii. 2, vi. 1, xi. 9, has given rise to this mistaken 
supposition, that vers. 12, 13 contain a prophecy uttered by 
the lying prophets mentioned in ver. 10 (Abenezra, Mich., 
Ewald, etc.). But this supposition founders not only on 
the Sen MMNY, inasmuch as the gathering together of the. 
remnant of Israel presupposes the carrying away into exile, 
but also on the entire contents of these verses. Micah could 
not possibly introduce a false prophet as speaking in the name 
of Jehovah, and saying, “I will gather ;” such a man would 
at the most have said, “ Jehovah will gather.” Nor could he 
have put a true prophecy like that contained in vers. 12, 13 
into the mouth of such a man. For this reason, not only 
Hengstenberg, Caspari, and Umbreit, but even Maurer and 
Hitzig, have rejected this assumption ; and the latter observes, 
among other things, quite correctly, that “the idea expressed 
here is one common to the true prophets (see Hos. ii. 2), which 
Micah himself also utters in ch. iv. 6.” The emphasis lies upon 
the assembling, and hence ON and 72? are strengthened by 
infinitive absolutes. But the assembling together presupposes 
a dispersion among the heathen, such as Micah has threatened 
in ch. i. 11, 16, ii. 4. And the Lord will gather together all 
Jacob, not merely a portion, and yet only the remnant of Israel. 
This involves the thought, that the whole nation of the twelve 
tribes, or of the two kingdoms, will be reduced to a remnant 
by the judgment. Jacob and Israel are identical epithets 
applied to the whole nation, as in ch. i. 5, and the two clauses 
of the verse are synonymous, so that 473 3p" coincides in 
actual fact with Sw nox. The further description rests 
upon the fact of the leading of Israel out of Egypt, which is 
to be renewed in all that is essential at a future time. The 
following clauses also predict the miraculous multiplication of 
the remnant of Israel (see Hos. ii. 1, 2; Jer. xxxi. 10), as ex- 
perienced by the people in the olden time under the oppression 
of Egypt (Ex. i. 12). The comparison to the flock of Bozrah 
presupposes that Bozrah’s wealth in flocks was well known. 
Now, as the wealth of the Moabites in flocks of sheep is very 
evident from 2 Kings iii. 4, many have understood by 77¥2 not 
the Edomitish Bozrah, but the Moabitish Bostra (e.g. Heng- 
stenberg). Others, again, take botsrdh as an appellative noun 
in the sense of hurdle or fold (see Hitzig, Caspari, and Dietrich 
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in Ges. Lex. after the Chaldee). But there is not sufficient 
ground for either. The Bostra situated in the Hauran does 
not occur at all in the Old Testament, not even in Jer. xlviii. 
24, and the appellative meaning of the word is simply postu- 
lated for this particular passage. That the Edomites were also 
rich in flocks of sheep is evident from Isa. xxxiv. 6, where the 
massacre which Jehovah will inflict upon Edom and Bozrah 
- is described as a sacrificial slaughtering of lambs, he-goats, 
rams, and oxen; a description which presupposes the wealth of 
Bozrah in natural flocks. The comparison which follows, “like 
a flock in the midst of its pasture,” belongs to the last verse, 
and refers to the multiplication, and to the noise made by a 
densely packed and numerous flock. The same tumult will be 
made by the assembled Israelites on account of the multitude 
of the men. For the article in 19290, which is already deter- 
mined by the suffix, see at Josh. vii. 21. In ver. 13 the re- 
demption of Israel out of exile is depicted under the figure 
of liberation from captivity. Was Egypt a slave-house (ch. 
vi. 4; cf. Ex. xx. 2); 8o is exile a prison with walls and gates, 
which must be broken through. 7183, the breaker through, 
who goes before them, is not Jehovah, but, as the counterpart 
of Moses the leader of Israel out of Egypt, the captain ap- 
pointed by God for His people, answering to the head which 
they are said to choose for themselves in Hos. ii. 2, a second 
Moses, viz. Zerubbabel, and in the highest sense Christ, who 
opens the prison-doors, and redeems the captives of Zion (vid. 
Isa. xlii. 7). Led by him, they break through the walls, and 
march through the gate, and go out through it out of the 
prison. “The three verbs, they break through, they march 
through, they go out, describe in a pictorial manner progress 
which cannot be stopped by any human power” (Hengsten- 
berg). Their King Jehovah goes before them: at their head 
(the last two clauses of the verse are synonymous). Just as 
Jehovah went before Israel as the angel of the Lord in the 
pillar of cloud and fire at the exodus from Egypt (Ex. xiii. 21), 
so at the future redemption of the people of God will Jehovah 
go ria them as King, and lead the procession (see Isa 
ii, 12), 

; The fulfilment of this prophecy commenced with the gather- 
ing together of Israel to its God and King by the preaching of 
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the gospel, and will be completed at some future time when 
the Lord shall redeem Israel, which is now pining in disper- 
sion, out of the fetters of its unbelief and life of sin. We 
must not exclude all allusion to the deliverance of the Jewish 
nation out of the earthly Babylon by Cyrus; at the same time, 
it is only in its typical significance that this comes into con- 
sideration at all,—namely, as a preliminary stage and pledge 
of the redemption to be effected by Christ out of the spiritual 
Babylon of this world. 


II. ZION’S DEEPEST DEGRADATION AND HIGHEST 
EXALTATION.—Cuap. I1.-v. 


The prophet’s second address is of a predominantly Mes- 
sianic character. The announcement of the utter desolation of 
Zion on account of the corruption of both the civil rulers and 
the spiritual leaders of the nation, with which this address 
opens in ch. iii., serves to a certain extent simply as a foil for 
the prophecy which follows in ch. iv. and v. of the salvation 
with which the remnant of Israel, that has been rescued 
throughout the judgment, will be blessed in the future. This 
salvation is depicted first of all in all its fulness (ch. iv. 1-7) ; 
then in its gradual development, in the re-erection of the 
former dominion of the daughter of Zion, by her redemption 
out of Babylon, and her victory over the powers of the world 
(ch. iv. 8-14) ; and lastly, in its realization by the Ruler pro- 
ceeding out of Bethlehem, and by the power and blessing of 
His rule (ch. v.). 


SINS OF THE LEADERS OF THE NATION, AND DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. ITI. 


The threatening of punishment contained in this chapter is 
specially directed against the heads and leaders of Israel, and 
proclaims, in three strophes of four verses each, (a) to the 
princes, who turn right into wrong and flay the people (vers. 
1-4), and (0) to the false prophets, who lead the people astray, 
and confirm them in their sin by lying prophecies of peace 
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(vers. 5-8), retribution for their wicked conduct; and (c) to 
all three classes of the divinely-appointed chiefs of the nation 
—the princes, the priests, and the prophets—the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the turning of Zion and the temple moun- 
tain into a ploughed field and wooded heights on account of 
their degeneracy (vers. 9-12). 
Vers. 1-4. First strophe—Ver. 1. “ And I said, Hear ye, 
O heads of Jacob, and princes of the house of Israel: Is tt not 
for you to know the right? Ver. 2. Ye who hate good, and love 
evil; who draw off their skin from them, and their flesh from 
their bones. Ver. 3. And who have eaten the flesh of my people, 
and stripped off their skin from them; and broken their bones, 
and cut them in pieces, as if in the pot, and like flesh in the midst 
of the caldron. Ver. 4. Then will they cry to Jehovah, and He 
will not hearken ; and let Him hide His face from them at the 
same time, as they have made their actions evil.” By the expres- 
sion “And I said” (vd’omar), the following address is indi- 
cated as a continuation of the preceding one. The reproofs of 
this chapter are also a still further expansion of the woe pro- 
nounced in ch. ii. 1, 2 upon the godless chiefs of the nation. 
The heads of Jacob are addressed, that is to say, the princes of 
the tribes and families of Israel, and the g‘tsinim, lit. deciders 


(answering to the Arabic _ .c3, a judge) of the house of Israel, 


i.e. the heads of families and households, upon whom the admi- 
nistration of justice devolved (cf. Isa. i. 10, xxii. 3). D2) nidn, 
is it not your duty and your office to know justice? Da‘ath is 
practical knowledge, which manifests itself in practice ; mishpdt, 
the public administration of justice. Instead of this, they do 
the opposite. The description of this conduct is appended by 
participles, in the form of apposition to the heads and princes 
addressed in ver. 1. Hating good and loving evil refer to the 
disposition, and indicate the radical corruption of these men. 
ny, generally misfortune, here evil ; hence the Masoretes have 
altered it into 31; but the very fact that it deviates from the 
ordinary rule shows that it is the original word. Instead - of 
administering justice to the people, they take off their skin, and 
tear the flesh from the bones. The suffixes attached to Dviv 
and DIX’ point back to S$W"N' in ver. 1. The words answer 
to the German expression, “to pull the skin over the ears.” In 
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ver. 3 the expression is still stronger; but the address is con- 
tinued in the form of a simple description, and instead of the 
participles, WX is used with the finite verb. They not only 
flay the people, i.e. rob them of all their means of subsistence, 
but even devour them—treat them like cattle, which men first 
of all flay, then break their bones, cut the flesh into pieces, and 
boil it in the pot. In this figure, which is carried out into the 
most minute details, we must not give any special meaning to 
the particular features, such as that “the skin, and boiling 
portions, which are cut up and put into the pot, are figures 
signifying the pledged clothing and coveted fields (ii. 2, 8).” 
The prophet paints in very glaring colours, to make an impres- 
sion upon the ungodly. Therefore, in the time of judgment, 
God will not hear their crying to Him for help, but will hide . 
His face from them, «.¢. withdraw His mercy from them. 18 
and 877 Ny3 point back to the evil time announced in ch. ii. 3. 
For ver. 4a, compare Prov. i. 28. V¢yastér in ver. 4b is an 
optative. The prophet continues nes announcement of the 
punishment in the form of a desire. 7WH3, as = according to 
the way in which, as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 18, Num. xxvii. 14, etc., 
i.e. answering to their evil doings. 

Vers. 5-8. In the second strophe, Micah turns from the 
godless princes and judges to the prophets who lead the people 
astray, with whom he contrasts the true prophets and their 
ways. Ver. 5. “Thus saith Jehovah concerning the prophets 
who lead my people astray, who bite with their teeth, and preach 
peace ; and whoever should put nothing into their mouths, against 
him they sanctify war. Ver. 6. Therefore night to you because 
of the visions, and darkness to you because of the soothsaying ! 
and the sun will set over the prophets, and the day blacken itself 
over them. Ver. 7. And the seers will be ashamed, and the 
soothsayers blush, and all cover their beard, because (there is) 
no answer of God. Ver. 8. But I, I am filled with power, 
with the Spirit of Jehovah, and with judgment and strength, to 
show to Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin.” As the 
first strophe attaches itself to ch. ii. 1, 2, so does the second to 
ch. ii. 6 and 11, carrying out still further what is there affirmed 
concerning the false prophets. Micah describes them as people 
who predict peace and prosperity for a morsel of bread, and 
thereby lead the people astray, setting before them prosperity 
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and salvation, instead of preaching repentance to them, by 
charging them with their sins. Thus they became accomplices 
of the wicked rulers, with whom they are therefore classed in 
ver. 11, together with the wicked priests, O'ynd,: leading 
astray (cf. Isa. iii. 12, ix. 15) my people, namely, by failing to 
charge them with their sins, and preach repentance, as the true 
prophets do, and predicting prosperity for bread and payment. 
The words, “ who bite with their teeth,” are to be connected 
closely with the next clause, “and they preach peace,” in the 
sense of “who preach peace if they can bite with their teeth,” 
i.e. if they receive something to bite (or eat). This explana- 
tion, which has already been expressed by the Chaldee, is 
necessarily required by the antithesis, “ but whoever puts 
nothing into their mouth,” te. gives them nothing to eat, ° 
notwithstanding the fact that in other passages ndshakh only 
signifies to bite, in the sense of to wound, and is the word 
‘generally applied to the bite of a snake (Amos v. 19; Gen. 
xlix. 17; Num. xxi. 6, 8). If, however, we understand the 
‘biting with the teeth as a figurative representation of the words 
of the prophets who always preach prosperity, and of the 
injury they do to the real welfare of the people (Ros., Casp., 
and others), the obvious antithesis of the two double clauses of 
ver. 56 is totally destroyed. The harsh expression, to “bite 
‘with the teeth,” in the sense of “to eat,” is perfectly in har- 
‘mony with the harsh words of vers. 2 and 3. Qiddésh mil- 
chémah, to sanctify war, i.e. to preach a holy war (cf. Joel 
iv. 9), or, in reality, to proclaim the vengeance of God. For 
this shall night and darkness burst upon them. Night and 
darkness denote primarily the calamity which would come 
upon the false prophets (unto you) in connection with the 
judgment (ch. ii. 4). The sun which sets to them is the sun 
of salvation or prosperity (Amos viii. 9; Jer. xv. 9); and the 
day which becomes black over them is the day of judgment, 
which is darkness, and not light (Amos v. 18). This calamity 
is heightened by the fact that they will then stand ashamed, 
because their own former prophecies are thereby proved to be 
lies, and fresh, true prophecies fail them, because God gives no 
answer. “Convicted by the result, they are thus utterly put to 
shame, because God does not help them out of their trouble by 
any word of revelation” (Hitzig). Bosh, to be ashamed, when 
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connected with chdphér (cf. Jer. xv. 9; Ps. xxxv. 26 sqq., 
etc.), signifies to become pale with shame; chdpher, to blush, 
with min cause, to denote the thing of which a man is ashamed. 
Qos*mim (diviners) alternates with chdzim (seers), because these 
false prophets had no visions of God, but only divinations out 
of their own hearts. ‘Atéh sdphdm: to cover the beard, i.e. to 
cover the face up to the nose, is a sign of mourning (Lev. 
xiii. 45), here of trouble and shame (cf. Ezek. xxiv. 17), and 
is really equivalent to covering the head (Jer. xiv. 4; Esth. 
vi. 12). Ma'‘dneh, the construct state of the substantive, but 
in the sense of the participle; some codd. have indeed Mb. 
In ver. 8 Micah contrasts himself and his own doings with 
these false prophets, as being filled with power by the Spirit 
of Jehovah (i.e. through His assistance) and with judgment. 
Mishpét, governed by ND, is the divine justice which the pro- 
phet has to proclaim, and gbhurdh strength, manliness, to hold 
up before the people their sins and the justice of God. In this 
divine strength he can and must declare their unrighteousness 
to all ranks of the people, and predict the punishment of God 
(vers. 9-12). 

Vers. 9-12. Third strophe.—Ver. 9. “ Hear this, I pray, O 
ye heads of the house of Jacob, and princes of the house of Israel, 
who abhor right, and bend all that is straight. Ver. 10. Build- 
ing Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with wickedness. Ver. 11. 
Their heads, they judge for reward ; and their priests, they teach 
for hire; and their prophets, they divine for money, and lean upon 
Jehovah, saying, Is not Jehovah among us? evil will not come 
upon us.” With the words “Hear this, I pray,” the address 
returns to its starting-point in ver. 1, but only to announce 
to the leaders of the people the threat of punishment for which 
the way has been prepared by vers. 2-7. ‘To this end their 
God-forgetting conduct is briefly: summed up once more in 
vers. 10,11. ‘The summons to hear is really attached to the 
end of ver. 8. They are to hear the sin of Jacob (vers. 9-11) ; 
but they are also to hear the punishment for their sin, to which 
the word “this” points. The civil rulers only are addressed in 
ver. 9,—namely, those who were charged with the administra- _ 
tion of justice and of the affairs of the state, but who did the 
very opposite, who abhorred justice, and made the straight 
crooked, because they passed sentence for bribes (ver. 11). 
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They thereby build Zion with blood, etc., ¢.e. obtain the means 
of erecting splendid buildings by cruel extortions, and partly 
also by actual judicial murders, as Ahab (1 Kings xxi. com- 
pared with Mic. vi. 16), and after him Jehoiakim, had done 
(Jer. xxii. 13-17). The Chaldeans built with blood in a 
different sense (Hab. ii. 12). The participle boneh (building) 
is also in apposition to rd@shé beth (heads of the house, etc.), 
and the singular without the article is to be taken collectively. 
They do not, however, truly build the city by this, they simply 
labour for its destruction (ver. 12). But before saying this, 
Micah once more sums up briefly all the sins of the leading 
ranks. The teaching of the priests for reward refers to the 
fact that they had to give instruction as to the ritual require- 
ments of the law, and were to do this gratuitously (cf. Lev. x. 
11; Deut. xvii. 11, xxxiii. 10), and that in disputed cases the 
judges were to pronounce sentence accordingly. At the same 
time, these men (not the prophets merely, but also the priests 
and the heads of the nation as the administrators of justice) 
placed their reliance upon Jehovah, upon the assurance that 
He was in the midst of them enthroned in His temple at Jeru- 
salem, and that He would protect the city and its inhabitants 
from misfortune, without ever reflecting that Jehovah as the 
Holy One demands sanctification of life, and exterminates the 
sinners out of His people. ‘ 

Ver. 12. “Therefore will Zion for your sake be ploughed 
as a field, and Jerusalem become stone heaps, and the mountain 
of the house become forest heights.’ Ldkhén (therefore) applies 
primarily to ver. 11, directing the threat of punishment by . 
papas to all the sinners mentioned there; but it also points 
- back to vers. 9, 10, expressing what is there indicated by 
“this.” Zion is not “the site on which the city stood,” or 
_ Jerusalem, “the mass of houses in the city,” as Maurer and 
Caspari suppose ; but Zion is that portion of the city which 
contained the royal palace, and Jerusalem the rest of the city 
(cf. ch. iv. 8). The mountain of the house, é.e. the temple hill, 
is also specially mentioned, for the purpose of destroying all 
false trust in the temple (cf. Jer. vii. 4). The predicates are 
divided rhetorically, and the thought is this: the royal palace, 
the city, and the temple shall be so utterly destroyed, that of 
all the houses and palaces only heaps of rubbish will remain, 
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and the ground upon which the city stood will be partly used 
as a ploughed field, and partly overgrown with bushes (cf. Isa. 
xxxii. 13, 14). On sddeh as an accusative of effect (as a field 
= becoming a field), see Ewald, § 281, e; and for the plural 
form ("Y, see Ewald, § 177, a. Habbdayith (the house) is pro- 
bably chosen intentionally instead of beth Y*hovah (the house of 
Jehovah), because the temple ceased to be the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah as soon as it was destroyed. Hence in Ezekiel 
(x. 18 sqq., xi. 22 sqq.) the Schechinah departs before the 
Babylonians destroy it. With regard to the fulfilment of this 
threat, see the points discussed at ch. iv. 10. 


GLORIFICATION OF THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, AND RESTORA- 
TION OF THE DOMINION OF ZION.—CHAP. IV. 


Zion will eventually be exalted from the deepest degrada- 
tion to the highest glory. This fundamental thought of the - 
announcement of salvation contained in ch. iv. and y. is carried 
out thus far in ch. iv.: the first section (vers. 1-7) depicts the 
glorification of the temple mountain by the streaming of the 
heathen nations to it to hear the law of the Lord, and the 
blessing which Israel and the nations will derive therefrom ; 
and the second section (vers. 8-14) describes the restoration of 
the dominion of Zion from its fallen condition through the 
redemption of the nation out of Babel, and its victorious con- 
flict with the nations of the world. : 

Vers. 1-5. The promise of salvation opens, in closest con- 
nection with the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple, 
with a picture of the glory awaiting in the remotest future the 
temple mountain, which has now become a wild forest-height. 
Ver. 1. “ And it comes to pass at the end of the days, that the 
mountain of Jehovah's house will be established on the head of the 
mountains, and it will be exalted above the hills, and nations 
stream to tt. Ver. 2. And many nations go, and say, Up, let 
us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, and to the house of the God 
of Jacob, that He may teach us of His ways, and we may walk 
in His paths: for from Zion will law go forth, and the word of © 
Jehovah from Jerusalem. Ver. 3. And He will judge between 
many nations, and pronounce sentence on strong nations afar off ; 
and they forge their swords into coulters, and their spears into 
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pruning-hooks : nation will not lift up sword against nation, nor 
will they learn war any more. Ver. 4. And they will sit, every 
one under his vine, and under his fig-tree, and no one will make 
them afraid: for the mouth of Jehovah of hosts hath spoken it.”! 
By the phrase “ at the end of the days,” which always denotes 
the Messianic era when used by the prophets (see at Hos. iii.5), 
the predicted exaltation of the temple mountain is assigned to 
the period of the completion of the kingdom of God. The 
mountain of the house of Jehovah is the temple mountain, 
strictly speaking, Moriah, as the distinction made between the 
mountain of the house and Zion in ch. iii. 12 clearly shows; 
but as a subordinate peak of Zion, it is embraced along with 
Zion in what follows (compare ver. 2 with ver. 7) as the seat 
of Jehovah’s rule, from which the law proceeds. fi2 does not 
mean placed or set up, but established, founded. By connecting 
the participle with 1", the founding is designated as a . perma- 
nent one. O77 vas, upon (not at) the top of the mountains, 
as in Judg. ix. 7, 1 Sam. xxvi. 13, Ps. lxxii. 16; whereas such 
passages as ch. ii. 13, Amos vi. 7, and 1 Kings xxi. 9 are of a 
different character, and have no bearing upon the point. The 
temple mountain, or Zion, will be so exalted above all the 
mountains and hills, that it will appear to be founded upon 
the top of the mountains. This exaltation is of course not 
a physical one, as Hofmann, Drechsler, and several of the 
Rabbins suppose, but a spiritual (ethical) elevation above all 
the mountains. This is obvious from ver. 2, according to 
which Zion will tower above all the mountains, because the 
law of the Lord issues from it. The assumption of a physical 
elevation cannot be established from Ezek. xl. 2 and Rev. xsi. 
10, for in the visions described in both these passages the 
earthly elevation is a symbol of a spiritual one. “ Through a 
new revelation of the Lord, which is made upon it, and which 
leaves the older revelations far behind, whether made upon 
Sinai or upon itself, Zion becomes the greatest and_loftiest 


1 This promise is placed by Isaiah (ch. ii. 2-4) at the head of his 
prophecy of Zion’s way through judgment from the false glory to the true. 
The originality of the passage in Micah is open to no question. Delitzsch 
acknowledges this, and has given the principal arguments in its favour in 
the Cgmmentary on Isaiah. For still more elaborate proofs, see Caspar’ 
Micha, pp. 444-5. 
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mountain in the world” (Caspari), and the mountain seen 

from afar, to which “nations” stream, and not merely the | 
one nation of Israel. O'2¥ is more precisely defined in ver. 2 
as O°] O'3. The attractive power which this mountain exerts 
upon the nations, so that they call upon one another to go up 
to it (ver. 2), does not reside in its height, which towers above 
that of all other mountains, but in the fact that the house of 
the God of Jacob stands upon it, i.e. that Jehovah is enthroned 
there, and teaches how to walk in His ways. { 7717, to teach out 
of the ways, so that the ways of God form the material from 
which they derive continual instruction. The desire for salvation, 
therefore, is the motive which prompts them to this pilgrimage; 
for they desire instruction in the ways of the Lord, that they 
may walk in them. The ways of Jehovah are the ways which 
God takes in His dealing with men, and by which men are led 
by Him; in reality, therefore, the ordinances of salvation which 
He has revealed in His word, the knowledge and observance of 
which secure life and blessedness. The words “for the law goes 
forth from Zion,” etc., are words spoken not by the nations, but 
by the prophet, and assign the reason why the heathen go 
with such zeal to the mountain of Jehovah. The accent is laid 
upon {'85 (from Zion), which stands at the head, and DEVAND 
(from Jerusalem), which is parallel to it. Thence does torah, 
i.e. instruction in the ways of God, proceed,—in other words, the 
law as the rule of a godly life,—and d’bhar Y*hévah (the word 
of Jehovah), or the word of revelation as the source of salvation. 
It is evident from this that the mountain of the house of God 
is not thought of here as the place of worship, but as the scene 
of divine revelation, the centre of the kingdom of God. Zion 
is the source of the law and word of the Lord, from which the 
nations draw instruction how to walk in the ways of God, to 
make it their own, take it to their homes, and walk according 
to it. The fruit of this adoption of the word of the Lord will 
be, that they will no longer fight out their disputes with weapons 
of war, but let Jehovah judge and settle them, and thus acknow- 
ledge Him as their King and Judge. dBW signifies to act as 
judge ; Mi (lit. to set right), to settle and put a stop to a dis- 
pute. “Many nations,” in contrast with the one nation, which 
formerly was alone in acknowledging Jehovah as its King 
and Judge. This is strengthened still further by the parallel 
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“strong, mighty nations afar off.” In consequence of this they 
will turn their weapons into instruments of peaceful agriculture, 
and wage no more war; in fact, they will learn war no more, no 
longer exercise themselves in the use of arms. For the words 
‘i ANF} compare Joel iv. 10, where the summons to the nations 
to a decisive conflict with the kingdom of God is described as 
turning the instruments of agriculture into weapons of war. 
With the cessation of war, universal peace will ensue, and 
Israel will have no further enemies to fear, so that every one 
will have undisturbed enjoyment of the blessings of peace, of 
which Israel had had a foretaste during the peaceful reign of 
Solomon. The words “sit under his vine” are taken from 
1 Kings v. 5 (cf. Zech. iii. 10), and TN {% from the promise 
in Lev. xxvi. 6. All this, however incredible it might appear, 
not only for the Israel of that time, but even now under the 
Christian dispensation, will assuredly take place, for the mouth 
of Jehovah the true God has spoken it. 

It will not be through any general humanitarian ideas and 
efforts, however, that the human race will reach this goal, but 
solely through the omnipotence and faithfulness of the Lord. 
The reason assigned for the promise points to this. Ver. 5.“ For 
all nations walk every man in the name of his God, but we walk 
in the name of Jehovah our God for ever and ever.” This verse 
does not contain an exhortation, or a resolution to walk in the 
name of God, which involves an exhortation, in the sense of 
“if all nations walk, etc., then we will,” etc.; for an ‘admoni- 
tion or a resolution neither suits the connection, in the midst of 
simple promises, nor the words themselves, since we should at 
any rate expect m9 instead of 423. The sameness in the form 
of the verbs ral and 423 requires that they should be under- 
stood in the same way. Walking in the name of God does 
not mean regulating the conduct according to the name of a 
God, i.e. according to the nature which expresses itself in the 
name, or worshipping him in a manner corresponding to his 
nature (Caspari), but walking in the strength of God, in which 
the nature of this God is displayed. This is the meaning of 
the phrase in 1 Sam. xvii. 45 and Zech. x. 12, where “I 
strengthen them in Jehovah” forms the basis of “and in His 
name will they walk” (compare Prov. xviii. 10, “The name of 
the Lord is a strong tower”). But the gods of all the nations, 
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i.e. of all the heathen, are worthless beings, without life, without 
strength. Jehovah, on the contrary, is the only true God, the 
almighty Creator and Governor of the world. And the heathen, 
with their worthless gods, can do nothing to Him and the nation 
which walks in His name, His strength. If, therefore, Israel 
rejoices for ever and ever in the strength of its God, the heathen 
nations cannot disturb the peace which He will create for Israel 
and all who accept His word. In this way is the promise in 
vers. 3 and 4 explained in ver. 5. But this explanation assumes 
that, even at the time when many nations stream to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, there will still be nations that do not seek 
Jehovah and His word,—a thought which is still further ex- 
panded in ch. v. 4 sqq., and involves this consolation, that such 
opponents of the people of God as shall be still in existence 
will not be able to interfere with the salvation which has been 
prepared for it by its God. 

Vers. 6, 7. From this salvation even the Israel that may be 
in misery or scattered abroad will not be excluded. Ver. 6. “ In 
that day, is the saying of Jehovah, will I assemble that which 
limps, and gather together that which has been thrust out, and 
which I have afflicted. Ver. 7. And I will make that which limps 
into @ remnant, and that which is far removed into a strong nation; 
and Jehovah will rule over them from henceforth, even for ever.” 
“In that day” points back to the end of the days in ver. 1. 
At the time when many nations shall go on pilgrimage to the 
highly exalted mountain of the Lord, and therefore Zion-Jeru- 
salem will not only be restored, but greatly glorified, the Lord 
will assemble that which limps and is scattered abroad. The 
feminines 7Y287 and 77737 are neuters, and to be understood 
collectively. Limping denotes the miserable condition into 
which the dispersed have been brought (cf. Ps. xxxv. 15, 
xxxviii. 18). And this misery is inflicted by God. The limp- 
ing and dispersed are those whom Jehovah has afflicted, whom 
He has punished for their sins. The gathering together of the 
nation has already been promised in ch. ii. 12; but there the 
assembling of all Israel was foretold, whereas here it is merely 
the assembling of the miserable, and of those who are scattered 
far and wide. There is no discrepancy in these two promises. 
The difference may easily be explained from the different ten- 
dencies of the two addresses. ‘All Jacqb” referred to the two 
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separate kingdoms into which the nation was divided in the 
time of the prophet, viz. Israel and Judah, and it was distinctly 
mentioned there, because the banishment of both had been fore- 
told. This antithesis falls into the background here; and, on 
the other hand, prominence is given, in connection with what 
precedes, to the idea of happiness in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of the holy land. The gathering together involves 
reinstatement in the possession and enjoyment of these bless- 
ings. Hence only the miserable and dispersed are mentioned, 
to express the thought that no one is to be excluded from the 
salvation which the Lord will bestow upon His people in the 
future, though now he may be pining in the misery of the 
exile inflicted upon them. But just as the whole of the nation 
of Israel to be gathered together, according to ch. ii. 12, consists 
of the remnant of the nation only, so does the gathering together 
referred to here point only to the restoration of the remnant, 
which is to become a strong nation, over which Jehovah reigns 
as King in Zion. 792 is emphatic, expressing the setting up of 
the perfected monarchy, as it has never yet existed, either in the 
present or the past.' This dominion will never be interrupted 
again, as it formerly was, by the banishment of the nation into 
exile on account of its sins, but will endure "HYD (henceforth), 
i.e. from the future, which is regarded as present, even for 
ever. 

So far as the realization of this exceedingly glorious promise 
is concerned, the expression standing at the head, b’achdrith 
hayydmim (at the end of the days), already points to the Mes- 
sianic times; and the substance of the promise itself points to 
the times of the completion of the Messianic kingdom, i. to 
the establishment of the kingdom of glory (Matt. xix. 28). 
The temple mountain is a type of the kingdom of God in its 
New Testament form, which is described by all the prophets 


1 “ Micah does not mention the descendants of David here, but Jehovah 
Himself, not to exclude the kingdom of David, but to show that God will 
prove that He was the author of that kingdom, and that all the power is 
His. For although God governed the ancient people by the hand of David, 
and by the hand of Josiah and Hezekiah, yet there was as it were a cloud 
interposed, so that God then reigned obscurely. The prophet therefore 
indicates a certain difference here between that shadowy kingdom and the 
new kingdom which God will openly manifest at the advent of the Messiah.” 
—CALvIN. 
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after the forms of the Old Testament kingdom of God. Ac- 
cordingly, the going of the nations to the mountain of the house 
of Jehovah is, as a matter of fact, the entrance of the heathen 
who have been brought to the faith into the kingdom of Christ. 
This commenced with the spread of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, and has been continued through all the ages of the Chris- 
tian church. But however many nations have hitherto entered 
into the Christian church, the time has not yet come for them 
to be so entirely pervaded with the spirit of Christ, as to allow 
their disputes to be settled by the Lord as their King, or to 
renounce war, and live in everlasting peace. Even for Israel 
the time has not yet come for the limping and exiled to be 
gathered together and made into a strong nation, however many 
individual Jews have already found salvation and peace within 
the bosom of the Christian church. The cessation of war and 
establishment of eternal peace can only take place after the 
destruction of all the ungodly powers on earth, at the return of 
Christ to judgment and for the perfecting of His kingdom. 
But even then, when, according to Rom. xi. 25 sqq., the pleroma 
of the Gentiles shall have entered into the kingdom of God, 
and Israel as a nation (was “Iopanrd = bp 3py° in ch. ii. 12) 
shall have turned to its Redeemer, and shall be assembled or 
saved, no physical elevation of the mountain of Zion will ensue, 
nor any restoration of the temple in Jerusalem, or return of the 
dispersed of Israel to Palestine. The kingdom of glory will be 
set up on the new earth, in the Jerusalem which was shown 
to the holy seer on Patmos in the Spirit, on a great and lofty 
mountain (Rev. xxi. 10). In this holy city of God there will 
be no temple, “for the Lord, the Almighty God, and the Lamb, 
are the temple thereof” (Rev. xxi. 22). The word of the Lord 
to the Samaritan woman concerning the time when men would 
neither worship God on this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, 
but worship Him in spirit and in truth (John iv. 21, 23), applies 
not only to the kingdom of God in its temporal development 
into the Christian church, but also to the time of the completion 
of the kingdom of God in glory. 

Vers. 8-10. The prophecy turns from the highest glorifica- 
tion of Zion to the throne of Zion, which had been founded by 
David, and swept away with the destruction of Jerusalem (ch. 
iii, 12), and predicts its restoration in the future. Conse- 
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quently the reign of Jehovah upon Mount Zion, promised in 
ver. 7, is still further defined as effected through the medium 
of the Davidico-Messianic dominion. Ver. 8. “And thou floch- 
tower, hill of the daughter Zion, to thee will the former dominion 
reach and come, the reign over the daughter Jerusalem.” This 
announcement is attached primarily to vers. 6 and 7. As the 
remnant of Israel gathered together out of the dispersion will 
become a strong nation, so shall the reign of the daughter Zion 
be also restored. The address to the flock-tower, the hill of 
the daughter Zion, shows that these two notions express the 
same thing, looked at from two sides, or with two different 
bearings, so that the flock-tower is more precisely defined as 
the “hill of the daughter Zion.” Now, as the daughter Zion 
is the city of Zion personified as a virgin, the hill of the 
daughter Zion might be understood as denoting the hill upon 
which the city stood, i.e. Mount Zion. But this is precluded 
by Isa. xxxii. 14, where hill and watch-tower (‘ophel vébhachan) 
are mentioned in parallelism with the palace ('armon), as places 
or buildings which are to serve as dens for ever. From this it 
is obvious that ‘ophel was a place either at the side or at the 
top of Zion. If we compare with this 2 Chron. xxvii. 3 and 
xxxlii. 14, according to which Jotham built much against the 
wall of the Ophel (ha‘ophel), and Manasseh encircled the Ophel 
with a wall, and made it very high, Ophel must have been a 
hill, possibly a bastion, on the south-eastern border of Zion, the 
fortification of which was of great importance as a defence to 
the city of Zion against hostile attacks. Consequently migdal- 


1 The opinion that Ophel is the whole of the southern steep rocky pro- 
montory of Moriah, from the southern end of the temple ground to its 
extreme point (Robinson, Schultz, Williams), viz. the Ophla or Ophlas of 
Josephus, as Arnold (Herzog’s Cycl.) and Winer (Bibl. R. W.) suppose, 
would be in perfect harmony with this. At the same time, all that can be 
inferred with any certainty from the passages from Josephus which are 
cited in support of it (viz. Wars of the Jews, v.6, 1; cf. vi. 6, 3 and v. 4, 2) 
is, that the place called Ophla was in the neighbourhood of the valley of 
Kidron and of the temple mountain, The question then arises, whether 
the Ophia of Josephus is identical with the Ophel of the Old Testament, 
since Josephus does not mention the Ophel in his list of the hills of Jeru- 
salem, but simply mentions Ophia as a special locality (see Reland, Pal 
p. 855). And lastly, the situation of the Ophel, upon which the Nethinim 
dwelt (Neh. iii. 26), is still a matter of dispute, Bertheau supposing it to 
be the habitable space to the east of the eastern side of the temple area. 
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‘éder cannot be the flock-tower in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem, which is mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 21, but can only 
be a (or rather the) tower of the Davidic palace, or royal castle 
upon Zion, namely the town mentioned in Neh. iii. 25, which 
stood out against the upper king’s house, by the court of the 
prison (cf. ver. 26). For the prison, which also belonged to 
the king’s house, according to Jer. xxxii. 2, formed a portion 
of the royal castle, according to the custom of the East. And 
that it had a lofty tower, is evident from Song of Sol. iv. 4: 
“ Thy neck is like David’s tower, built for an armoury: a 
thousand shields hang thereon, all heroes’ weapons;” according 
to which the tower of the royal castle was ornamented with the 
weapons or shields of David’s heroes (1 Chron. xii. 1), And 
the tower of the king’s castle was so far specially adapted to 
represent the sovereignty of David, “that by its exaltation 
above Zion and Jerusalem, by the fact that it ruled the whole 
city, it symbolized the Davidic family, and its rule over the 
city and all Israel” (Caspari). This tower, which is most 
likely the one called bachan (the watch-tower) in Isaiah ((.c.), 
is called by Micah the flock-tower, probably as a play upon the 
flock-tower by which the patriarch Jacob once pitched his tent, 
because David, the ancestor of the divinely-chosen royal house, 
had been called from being the shepherd of a flock to be the 
shepherd of the nation of Israel, the flock of Jehovah (Jer. xiii. 
17; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 8; Ps. lxxviii. 70). This epithet was a very 
natural one for the prophet to employ, as he not only describes 
the Messiah as a shepherd in ch. v. 3, but also represents Israel 
as the sheep of Jehovah’s inheritance in ch. vii. 14, and the flock- 
tower is the place where the shepherd takes up his position to 
see whether any danger threatens his flock (cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, 
xxvii. 4), nxn WY, “unto thee shall it come.”? "IY affirms 
more than 79, to thee: expressing the conquest of every 
obstacle that blocks up the way to the goal. “NSA is separated 
from what follows, and exhibited as independent not only by 
the athnach, but also by the change of tense occurring in M82 : 
“to thee will it come,” sc. what the prophet has in his mind 
and mentions in the next clause, but brings into special promi- 


1 Luther's rendering, “thy golden rose will come,” arose from his con- 
founding 9"1y (from sy, unto) with 1p, thine ornament. 
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nence in MXR, AWN ‘Dn, the former (first) reign, is the 
splendid rule of David and Solomon. This predicate pre- 
supposes that the sovereignty has departed from Zion, i.e. has 
been withdrawn from the Davidic family, and points back to 
the destruction of Jerusalem predicted in ch. iii. 12. This 
sovereignty is still more precisely defined as kingship over the 
daughter of Jerusalem (5 before M3 is a periphrasis of the gen. 
obj.). Jerusalem, the capital of the kingdom, represents as the 
object sovereignty over the whole kingdom. This is to be 
restored to the hill of Zion, t.e. to the royal castle upon the top 
of it. 

But before this takes place, the daughter Zion will lose her 
king, and wander into captivity to Babylon; but there she will 
be redeemed by the Lord out of the power of her enemies. 
Ver. 9. “ Now why dost thou cry a cry? Is there no king in thee, 
or ts thy counsellor perished, that pangs have seized thee like the 
woman in labour? Ver. 10. Writhe and break forth, O daughter 
Zion, like a woman in labour! For how wilt thou go out of the 
city and dwell in the field, and come to Babel? there wilt thou be 
rescued ; there will Jehovah redeem thee out of the hand of thine 
enemies.” From this glorious future the prophet now turns his 
eye to the immediate future, to proclaim to the people what 
will precede this glorification, viz. first of all, the loss of the 
royal government, and the deportation of the people to Baby- 
lon. If Micah, after announcing the devastation of Zion in 
ch. iii, 12, has offered to the faithful a firm ground of hope in 
the approaching calamities, by pointing to the highest glory as 
awaiting it in the future, he now guards against the abuse 
which might be made of this view by the careless body of the 
people, who might either fancy that the threat of punishment 
was not meant so seriously after all, or that the time of adver- 
sity would very speedily give place :to a much more glorious 
state of prosperity, by depicting the grievous times that are 
still before them. Beholding in spirit the approaching time of 
distress as already present, he hears a loud cry, like that of a 
woman in labour, and inquires the cause of this lamentation, 
and whether it refers to the loss of her king. The words are 
addressed to the daughter Zion, and the meaning of the rheto- 
rical question is simply this: Zion will lose her king, and be 
thrown into the deepest mourning in consequence. The loss of 
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the king was a much more painful thing for Israel. than for 
any other nation, because such glorious promises were attached 
to the throne, the king being the visible representative of the 
grace of God, and his removal a sign of the wrath of God 
and of the abolition of all the blessings of salvation which were 
promised to the nation in his person. Compare Lam. iv. 20, 
where Israel calls the king its vital breath (Hengstenberg). yy! 
(counsellor) is also the king; and this epithet simply gives pro- 
minence to that which the Davidic king had been to Zion (cf. 
Isa. ix. 5, where the Messiah is designated as “Counsellor” par 
excellence). But Zion must experience this pain: writhe and 
break forth. Gdchi is strengthened by chali, and is used intran- 
sitively, to break forth, describing the pain connected with the 
birth as being as it were a bursting of the whole nature (cf. 
Jer. iv. 31). It is not used transitively in the sense of “ drive 
forth,” as Hitzig and others suppose ; for the determination 
that Jerusalem would submit, and the people be carried away, 
could not properly be represented as a birth or as a reorganiza- 
tion of things. With the words ‘I AMY ‘Dd the prophet leaves 
the figure, and predicts in literal terms the catastrophe awaiting 
the nation. hy (now), repeated from ver. 9, is the ideal 
present, which the prophet sees in spirit, but which i is in reality 
the near or more remote future. 7?, without an article, is a 
kind of proper name, like urbs for Rome (Caspari). In order 
to set forth the certainty of the threatened judgment, and at 
the same time the greatness of the calamity in the most impres- 
sive manner, Micah fills up the details of the drama: viz. going 
out of the city, dwelling in the field, without shelter, delivered 
up to all the chances of weather, and coming to Babel, carried 
thither without delay. Going out of the city presupposes the 
conquest of the city by the enemy ; since going out to surrender 
themselves to the enemy (2 Kings xxiv. 12; 1 Sam. xi. 3) does 
not fit in with the prophetic description, which is not a his- 
torical description in detail. Nevertheless Israel shall not 
perish. There (shdm, i.e. even in Babel) will the Lord its God 
deliver it out of the hand of its foes. 

The prediction that the daughter Zion, 1. the nation of 
Israel which was governed from Zion, and had its centre in Zion 
—the covenant nation which, since the destruction of the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, existed in Judah only—should be carried 
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away to Babylon, and that at a time when Assyria was in the 
field as the chief enemy of Israel and the representative of the 
imperial power, goes so far beyond the bounds of the political 
horizon of Miéah’s time, that it cannot be accounted for from 
any natural presentiment. It is true that it has an analogon 
in Isa. xxxix. 6, 7, where Isaiah predicts to king Hezekiah in 
the” most literal terms the carrying away of all his treasures, 
and of his sons (descendants), to Babylon. At the same time, 
this analogy is not sufficient to explain the prediction before 
us; for Isaiah’s prophecy was uttered during the period imme 
diately following the destruction of the Assyrian forces in front 
of Jerusalem and the arrival of Babylonian ambassadors in 
Jerusalem, and had a point of connection in these events, 
which indicated the destruction of the Assyrian empire and 
the rise of Babylon in its stead, at all events in the germ; 
whereas no such connecting link exists in the case of Micah’s 
prophecy, which was unquestionably uttered before these events. 
It has therefore been thought, that in ch. iii. 12 Micah predicts 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and here in ver. 10 the carrying 
away of Judah to Babylon by the Assyrians ; and this opinion, 
that Micah expected the judgment upon Jerusalem and Judah 
to be executed by the Assyrians, and not by the Babylonians, 
has been supported partly by such passages as ch. v. 4, 5, and 
Jer. xxvi. 18, 19, and partly by the circumstance that Micah 
threatens his own corrupt contemporaries with the judgment 
which he predicts on account of their sins ; whereas in his time 
the Assyrians were the only possible executors of a judgment 
upon Israel who were then standing on the stage of history 
(Caspari). But these arguments are not decisive. All that 
can be inferred from ch. v. 4, 5, where Asshur is mentioned a 
the representative of all the enemies of Israel, and of the power 
of the world in its hostility to the people of God in the Mes 
sianic times, is that at the time of Micah the imperial power in 
its hostility to the kingdom of God was represented by Assyria; 
but it by no means follows that Assyria would always remain 
the imperiak power, so that it could only be from her that Micah 
could expect the destruction of Jerusalem, and the carrying 
away of Judah to Babylon. Again, Jer. xxvi. 18, 19—where the 
chief men of Judah, in order to defend the prophet Jeremiah, 
quote Micah’s prophecy, with the remark that king Hezekiah did 
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not put him to death in consequence, but feared the Lord and 
besought His face, so that the Lord repented of the evil which 
He had spoken concerning Jerusalen—simply proves that these 
chief men referred Micah’s words to the Assyrians, and attri- 
buted the non-fulfilment of the threatened judgment by the 
Assyrians to Hezekiah’s penitence and prayer, and that this 
was favoured by the circumstance that the Lord answered the 
prayer of the king, by assuring him that the Assyrian army 
should be destroyed (Isa. xxxvii. 21 sqq.). But whether the 
opinion of these chief men as to the meaning and fulfilment of 
Micah’s prophecy (ch. iii. 12) was the correct one or not, can- 
not be decided from the passage quoted. Its correctness is 
apparently favoured, indeed, by the circumstance that Micah 
threatened the people of his own time with the judgment (for 
your sakes shall Zion be ploughed into a field, etc.). Now, if 
he had been speaking of a judgment upon Judah through the 
medium of the Babylonians, “he would (so Caspari thinks) not 
only have threatened his contemporaries with a judgment which 
could not fall upon them, since it was not possible till after 
their time, inasmuch as the Assyrians were on the stage in his 
day ; but he would also have been most incomprehensibly silent 
as to the approaching Assyrian judgment, of which Isaiah spoke 
again and again.” This argument falls to the ground with the 
untenable assumptions upon which it is founded. Micah neither 
mentions the Assyrians nor the Babylonians as executing the 
judgment, nor does he say a word concerning the time when 
the predicted devastation or destruction of Jerusalem will occur. 
In the expression naddsa, for your sakes (ch. iii. 12), it is by no 
means affirmed that it will take place in his time through the 
medium of the Assyrians. The persons addressed are the scan- 
dalous leaders of the house of Israel, z.e. of the covenant nation, 
and primarily those living in his own time, though by no means 
those only, but all who share their character and ungodliness, 
so that the words apply to succeeding generations quite as much 
as to his contemporaries. The only thing that would warrant 
our restricting the prophecy to Micah’s own times, would be a 
precise definition by Micah himself of the period when Jeru- 
salem would be destroyed, or his expressly distinguishing his 
own contemporaries from their sons and descendants. But as 
he has done neither the one nor the other, it cannot be said 
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that, inasmuch as the destruction of Jerusalem and the carry- 
ing away of the people was not effected by the Assyrians, but 
by the Babylonians (Chaldzans), he would have been altogether 
silent as to the approaching Assyrian judgment, and only 
threatened them with the Chaldzan catastrophe, which did not 
take place till a long time afterwards. His words refer to all 
the judgments, which took place from his own time onwards 
till the utter destruction of Jerusalem and the carrying away 
of the people to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. The onesided 
reference of the prophecy to the Assyrians is simply based 
upon an incorrect idea of the nature of prophecy, and its rela- 
tion to the fulfilment, and involves the prophet Micah in an 
irreconcilable discrepancy between himself and his contem- 
porary the prophet Isaiah, who does indeed predict the severe 
oppression of Judah by the Assyrians, but at the same time 
foretels the failure of the plans of these foes to the people of 
Jehovah, and the total destruction of their army. 

This contradiction, with the consequence to which it would 
inevitably lead,—namely, that if one of the prophets predicted 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Assyrians, whereas the 
other prophesied that it would not be destroyed by them, the 
two contemporary prophets would necessarily lead the people 
astray, and render both the truth of their contradictory utter- 
ances and their own divine mission doubtful,—cannot be re 
moved by the assumption that Isaiah uttered the prophecies in 
ch. xxviii—xxxii. at a somewhat later period, after Micah had 
published his book, and the terribly severe words of Micah in 
ch. iii, 12 had produced repentance. For Isaiah had predicted 
that the Assyrian would not conquer Jerusalem, but that his 
army would be destroyed under its walls, not only in ch. xxviii- 
xxxii., at the time when the Assyrians are approaching with 
threatening aspect under Shalmaneser or Sennacherib, but 
much earlier than that,—namely, in the time of Ahaz, in ch. 
x. 5-xii. 6. Moreover, in Isa. xxviii.-xxxii. there is not a single 
trace that Micah’s terrible threatening had produced such re- 
pentance, that the Lord was able to withdraw His threat in 
consequence, and predict through Isaiah the rescue of Jeru- 
salem from the Assyrian. On the contrary, Isaiah scourges 
the evil judges and false prophets quite as severely in ch. 
xxviii. 7 sqq. and xxix. 9-12 as Micah does in ch. iii. 1-3 and 
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5-8. And lastly, although the distinction between conditional 
prophecies and those uttered unconditionally is, generally 
speaking, correct enough, and is placed beyond all doubt 
by Jer. xviii. 7-10; there is nothing in the addresses and 
threatenings of the two prophets to indicate that Micah ut- 
tered his threats conditionally, te. in case there should be 
no repentance, whereas Isaiah uttered his unconditionally. 
Moreover, such an explanation is proved to be untenable by 
the fact, that in Micah the threat of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and of the desolation of the temple mountain (ch. iii. 
12) stands in the closest connection with the promise, that 
at the end of the days the mountain of God’s house will be 
exalted above all mountains, and Jehovah reign on Zion as 
king for ever (ch. iv. 1-3 and 7). If this threat were only 
conditional, the promise would also have only a conditional 
validity; and the final glorification of the. kingdom of God 
would be dependent upon the penitence of the great mass of 
the people of Israel,—a view which is diametrically opposed to 
the real nature of the prophecies of both, yea, of all the pro- 
phets. The only difference between Isaiah and Micah in this 
respect consists in the fact that Isaiah, in his elaborate ad- 
dresses, brings out more distinctly the attitude of the imperial 
power of Assyria towards the kingdom of God in Israel, and 
predicts not only that Israel will be hard pressed by the Assy- 
rians, but also that the latter will not overcome the people of 
God, but will be wrecked upon the foundation-stone laid by 
Jehovah in Zion; whereas Micah simply threatens the sinners 
with judgment, and after the judgment predicts the glori- 
fication of Zion in grand general terms, without entering more 
minutely into the attitude of the Assyrians towards Israel. In 
the main, however, Micah goes hand in hand with his contem- 
porary Isaiah. In Isa. xxxii. 14, Isaiah also foretels the devas- 
tation, or rather the destruction, of Jerusalem, notwithstanding 
the fact that he has more than once announced the deliverance 
of the city of God from Asshur, and that without getting into 
contradiction with himself. For this double announcement 
may be very simply explained from the fact that the judgments 
which Israel had yet to endure, and the period of glory to 
follow, lay, like a long, deep diorama, before the prophet’s 
mental eye; and that in his threatenings he plunged some- 
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times more, sometimes less, deeply into those judgments which 
lay in perspective before him (see Delitzsch on Isaiah, ii. p. 55). 
The same thing applies to Micah, who goes toa great depth 
both in his threats and promises, not only predicting the judg- 
ment in all its extremity,—namely, the utter destruction of — 
Jerusalem, and the carrying away of the people to Babel,—but 
also the salvation in its ultimate perfection, viz. the glorification 
of Zion. We mast therefore not restrict his threats in ch. 
iii. 12 and iv. 10 even to the Chaldean catastrophe, nor the pro- 
mise of Israel’s deliverance in Babel out of the hands of its foes 
to the liberation of the Jews from Babylon, which was effected 
by Cyrus, and their return to Palestine under Zerubbabel and 
Ezra; but must also extend the threat of punishment to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans and the attendant 
dispersion of the Jews over all the world, and the redemption 
out of Babel promised in ch. iv. 10 to that deliverance of Israel 
which, in the main, is in the future still. These two judgments 
and these two deliverances are comprehended in an undivided 
unity in the words of the prophet, Babel being regarded not 
only in its historical character, but also in its typical signifi- 
cance, as the beginning and the hearth of the kingdom of the 
world. Babel has this double significance in the Scriptures 
from the very commencement. Even the building of the city 
with a tower intended to reach to heaven was a work of human 
pride, and an ungodly display of power (Gen. xi. 4 sqq.) ; and 
after its erection Babel was made by Nimrod the beginning of 
the empire of the world (Gen. x. 10). It was from these two 
facts that Babel became the type of the imperial power, and 
not because the division of the human race into nations with 
different languages, and their dispersion over the whole earth, 
had their origin there (see A. Ch. Limmert, Babel, das Thier 
und der falsche Prophet. Goth. 1862, p. 36 sqq.) ; and it is in 
this typical significance of Babel that we have to seek not only 
for the reason for the divine purpose to banish the people of 
God to Babel, when they were given up to the power of the 
kingdom of the world, but also for a point of connection for 
the prophetic announcement when this purpose had been com- 
municated to the prophet’s mind. Micah accordingly predicts 
the carrying away of the daughter Zion to Babel, and her deli- 
verance there out of the power of her enemies, not because Babel 
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along with Nineveh was the metropolis of the world-empire 
of his time, or a chief city of that empire, but because Babel, 
from its very origin, was a type and symbol of the imperial 
power. That the words of Micah, in their deepest sense, should 
be so interpreted, is not only warranted, but necessitated, by the 
announcement which follows in vers. 11-13 of the victorious 
“conflict of Zion with many nations, which points far beyond the 
conflicts of the Jews in the times succeeding the captivity. 
Vers. 11-13. The daughter Zion, when rescued from Babel, 
overcomes all hostile powers in the strength of her God. Ver. 
11. “ And now many nations have assembled together against thee, 
who say, Let her be profaned, and let our eyes look upon Zion. 
Ver. 12. But they know not the thoughts of Jehovah, and under- 
stand not His counsel; for He has gathered them together like 
sheaves for the threshing-floor. Ver. 13. Rise up and thresh, O 
daughter Zion: for I make thy horn iron, and I make thy hoofs 
brass ; and thou wilt crush many nations: and I ban their gain 
to Jehovah, and their substance to the Lord of the whole earth.” 
With “nyi, corresponding to THY in ver. 9, there commences 
a new scene, which opens to the prophet’s mental eye. Many 
nations have assembled together against the daughter Zion 
(398 pointing back to f*¥ N23 in ver. 10), with the intention of 
profaning her, and feasting their eyes upon the profaned one. — 
It is the holiness of Zion, therefore, which drives the nations to 
attack her. 420", let her be or become profaned: not by the 
sins or bloodguiltiness of her inhabitants (Jer. iii. 2; Isa. xxiv. 
5), for this is not appropriate in the mouths of heathen; but 
through devastation or destruction let her holiness be taken 
from her. They want to show that there is nothing in her 
holiness, and to feast their eyes upon the city thus profaned. 
mn with 3, to look upon a thing with interest, here with mali- 
cious pleasure. On the singular tachaz, followed by the subject 
in the plural, see Ewald § 317, a. To this design on the part 
of the heathen, the prophet (ver. 12) opposes the counsel of the 
Lord. Whilst the heathen assemble together against Zion, 
with the intention of profaning her by devastation, the Lord 
has resolved to destroy them in front of Zion. The destruc- 
tion which they would prepare for Zion will fall upon them- 
selves, for the Lord gathers them together like sheaves upon 
the threshing-floor, to thresh, i.e. destroy, them. ‘3 does not 
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mean “that,” but “for.” The sentence explains the assertion 
that they do not understand the counsel of the Lord. ‘ya, 
with the generic article, equivalent to “like sheaves.” This 
judgment Zion is to execute upon the heathen. The figurative 
expression, “ Rise up, and thresh,” etc., rests upon the oriental 
custom of threshing out corn with oxen, i.e. of having it trodden 
out with their hoofs (see Paulsen, Ackerbau der Morgenlander, 
§ 41). In this, of course, only the strength of the hoofs was 
considered. But as the horn of the ox is a figure frequently 
used for destructive power (see Deut. xxxiii. 17, 1 Kings xxii. 
11, Amos vi. 13, etc.), the prophet combines this figure, to 
strengthen the idea of crushing power, and express the thought 
that the Lord will equip Zion perfectly with the strength requi- 
site to destroy the nations. ‘ADINM is the first person, and 
must not be altered into or regarded as the second, as it has 
been in the LXX. and Syriac, and by Jerome. The prophet 
does not speak in the name of the theocratic nation, as Jerome 
supposes, but continues to represent Jehovah as speaking, as in 
px, with which, however, instead of *, the noun Mi is used, 
to give greater clearness to the thought that it is Jehovah, the 
God and Lord of the whole earth, who will destroy the nations 
that have rebelled against Him and His kingdom, wresting 
their possessions from them, and taking them back to Himself. 
For everything laid under the ban belonged to the Lord, as 
being most holy (Lev. xxvii. 28). 51, property, wealth, the 
sum and substance of the possessions. Israel is not to enrich 
itself by plundering the defeated foe, but Jehovah will sanctify 
the possessions of the heathen to Himself, to whom they belong 
as Lord of the whole earth, by laying them under the ban: that 
is to say, He will apply them to the glorification of His kingdom. 

There has been a diversity of opinion as to the historical 
allusion, or the fulfilment of these verses. So much, however, 
is obvious at the very outset, namely, that they cannot be made 
to refer to the same event as ver. 9, that is to say, to the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Assyrians, without bringing the prophet 
into the most striking contradiction to himself. or, since ver. 
10 predicts not a partial deportation, but the complete carrying 
~ away of Israel to Babel, and ver. 13 the perfect deliverance of 
Jerusalem, the people wandering out of Jerusalem into capti- 
vity (ver. 10) cannot possibly be the enemies who lead it away, 
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beating it utterly before Jerusalem, and banning their posses- 
sions to the Lord. There is more to favour the allusion to the 
victorious conflicts of the Maccabees with the Syrians, for which 
Theodoret, Calvin, Hengstenberg, and others decide, since these 
conflicts occurred in the period intervening between the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity (ver. 10) and the 
coming of the Messiah (ch. v. 1). But even this allusion cor- 
responds far too little to the words of the promise. for us to be 
able to regard it as correct. Although, for example, the war of 
the Maccabees was a religious war in the strict sense of the 
word, since the Syrians, and with them the small reighbour- 
ing ‘nations of the Jews, set themselves to attack’ Judah as 
the nation of God, and to exterminate Judaism, the gdyim 
rabbim, who have assembled against Zion, and whom the Lord 
gathers together thither (vers. 11, 12), point to a much greater ' 
event than the attacks made by the Syrians and the surround- 
ing tribes upon Jerusalem in the time of the Maccabees. 
Goyim rabbim (many nations) points back to goytm rabbim and 
‘ammim rabbim in vers. 2 and 3, so that, both here and there, 
all the nations of the world that are hostile to God are included. 
Again, the defeat which they suffer before Jerusalem is much 
greater than the victory which the Maccabees achieved over 
their enemies, On the other hand, the circumstance that the 
Babylonian captivity is predicted in ver. 10, and the birth of 
the Messiah in ch. v. 1,2, and that the victorious conflicts of 
the Maccabees with the Syrians and the heathen neighbours of 
the Jews lie in the interim between these events, furnishes no 
sufficient proof that these conflicts must be referred to in vers. 
11-13, simply because the assumption that, in vers. 9-14, the 
attacks of the Chaldeans, the Greco-Syrians, and the Romans 
upon Zion are foretold in the order in which they followed one 
another in history, has no firm basis in the threefold recurrence 
of ‘attéh (now) in vers. 9, 11, and 14. As an event is intro- 
duced with ‘attéh in ver. 9, which does not follow the one pre- 
dicted in ver. 8 in chronological sequence, but, on the contrary, 
the prophet comes back in v‘‘atééh from the more remote to the 
more immediate future, it cannot be inferred from the ‘attéh in 
ver. 14 that the oppression mentioned there must follow the 
victory over many nations predicted in vers. 11-13 in chronolo- 
gical order, or that the siege and capture of Jerusalem by the 
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Romans are referred to in ver. 14. Moreover, the proclama- 
tion in ver. 10 already goes beyond the Chaldean catastrophe, 
and the liberation of the Jews from the Chaldzan exile, so that 
if the v“‘attdh in ver. 12 announces a conflict with Zion which 
will follow the events predicted in vers. 9 and 10, we must not 
restrict the conflict to the wars of the Maccabees. We must 
therefore understand these verses as referring to the events 
already predicted by Joel (ch. iii.), and afterwards by Ezekiel 
(xxxviii. 39) and Zechariah (xii.), and in Rev. xx. 8 sqq.: te. 
to the last great attack which the nations of the world will make 
upon the church of the Lord, that has been redeemed from 
Babel and sanctified, with the design of exterminating the holy 
city of God from the face of the earth, and to which the attacks 
of the Syrians, and the rest of the nations surrounding Judah, 
upon the covenant nation in the times of’ the Maccabees, fur- 
nished but a feeble prelude. This view is favoured by the 
unmistakeable similarity between our verses and both Joel and 
Ezekiel. The 0°29 ova poy 32DN2 in ver. 11, compared with 
byaP in ver. 12, points clearly back to pYan-bo-ne *n¥3?) in Joel 
iii. 2, compared with *¥3?2) in ver. 11; and the figure in ver. 
12, of the gathering together of the nations like sheaves for 
the threshing-floor, to the similar figures of the ripening of the 
harvest and the treading of the full wine-press in Joel iii. 13. 
And the use of goyim rabbim in Micah is no reason for sup- 
posing that it differs in meaning from the kol-haggoyim of Joel, 
since Micah uses goyim rabbim in vers. 2 and 3 for the totality 
of the nations of the world. Ezekiel, also, simply speaks of 
goyim rabbim as assembling together with Gog to attack the 
mountains of Israel (ch. xxxviii. 6, 9, 15) ; and in his case also, 
this attack of the nations upon Jerusalem is appended to the 
redemption of Israel effected at Babel. Again, the issue of this 
attack is the same in Micah as in Joel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, 
—namely, the complete overthrow of the hostile nations by the 
people of Israel, who fight in the strength of the Lord, by which 
Jehovah manifests Himself to all nations as Lord of the whole 
earth, and proves Himself to be the Holy One (compare ver. 13 
with Joel iii, 12, 13, and Ezek. xxxviii. 16, xxxix. 3 sqq.). 
Lastly, a decisive proof of the correctness of this allusion is to 
be found in the circumstance, that the attack of the nations is 
directed against Zion, which has now become holy, that it pro- 
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ceeds from hatred and enmity to His holiness, and has for its 
object the desecration of the city of God. This feature is by 
no means applicable to Jerusalem and Judah in the time of the 
Maccabees, but can only apply to the time when Israel, re- 
deemed from Babel, forms a holy church of God, i.e. to the last 
period of the development of the kingdom of God, which began 
with Christ, but has not yet reached its fullest manifestation. 
“From the fact, however, that Zion, when sanctified, is to be 
delivered out of much greater danger than that from which it 
will not be delivered in the immediate future, and also that the 
refined and sanctified Zion will conquer and destroy an incom- 
parably greater hostile force than that to which it will now soon 
succumb, it follows, in the clearest and most conclusive way, 
that in the nearest future it must be given up to the power of 
the world, because it is now unholy” (Caspari). This thought 
prepares the way for the transition to ch. v. 1, where the 
prophecy returns to the oppression foretold in vers. 9 and 10. 
Ch. v. 1 (Heb. Bib. iv. 14). “ Now wilt thou gather in 
troops, thou daughter of troops; they lay siege against us; with 
the staff they smite the judge of Israel upon the cheek.” With 
‘attah (now) the prophet’s address turns once more to the object 
introduced with ‘attdh in ch. iv. 9. For we may see clearly 
enough from the omission of the cop. Vav, which could not be 
left out if it were intended to link on ch. y. 1 to ch. iv. 11-13, 
that this ‘attéh points back to iv. 9, and is not attached to the 
v“atéah in iv. 11, for the purpose of introducing a fresh 
occurrence to follow the event mentioned in iv. 11-13. “The 
prophecy in ch. iv. 11-13 explains the ground of that in vers, 
9, 10, and the one in ch. v. 1 sounds like a conclusion drawn 
from this explanation. The explanation in vers. 11-13 is 
enclosed on both sides by that which it explains. By return- 
ing in ch. v. 1 to the thoughts expressed in ch. iv. 9, the 
prophet rounds off the strophe in iv. 9-v. 1” (Caspari). The 
words are addressed to the daughter Zion, who alone is 
addressed with every ‘attéh, and generally throughout the 
entire section. Bath-g‘dad, daughter of the troop, might mean: 
thou nation accustomed or trained to form troops, thou warlike 
Zion. But this does not apply to what follows, in which a 
siege alone is mentioned. This turn is given to the expression, 
rather “for the purpose of suggesting the thought of a crowd 
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of people pressing anxiously together, as distinguished from 
gdid, an invading troop.” The verb hithgodéd does not mean 
here to scratch one’s self or make incisions (Deut. xiv. 1, etc.), 
but, as in Jer. v. 7, to press or crowd together; and the thought 
is this: Now crowd together with fear in a troop, for he (sc. 
the enemy) sets, or prepares, a siege against us. In 3229 the 
prophet includes himself in the nation as being a member of it. 
He finds himself in spirit along with the people in besieged 
Zion. The siege leads to conquest; for it is only in conse- 
quence of this that the judge of Israel can be smitten with the 
rod upon the cheek, t.e. be shamefully ill treated (compare 
1 Kings xxii. 24; Ps. iii. 8; Job xvi. 10). The judge of 
Israel, whether the king or the Israelitish judges comprehended 
in one, cannot be thought of as outside the city at the time 
when the city is besieged. Of all the different effects of the 
siege of the city the prophet singles out only this one, viz. the 
ill-treatment of the judge, because “nothing shows more clearly 
how much misery and shame Israel will have to endure for its 
present sins” (Caspari). “The judge of Israel” is the person 
holding the highest office in Israel. This might be the king, 
as in Amos ii. 3 (cf. 1 Sam. viii. 5, 6, 20), since the Israelitish 
king was the supreme judge in Israel, or the true possessor of 
the judicial authority and dignity. But the expression is hardly 
to be restricted to the king, still less is it meant in distinction 
from the king, as pointing back to the time when Israel had no 
king, and was only governed by judges; but the judge stands 
for the king here, on the one hand with reference to the threat 
in ch. iii. 1, 9, 11, where the heads and princes of Israel are 
described as unjust and ungodly judges, and on the other 
hand as an antithesis to mdshél in ver. 2. As the Messiah 
is not called king there, but mdshél, ruler, as the possessor of 
supreme authority ; so here the possessor of judicial authority 
is called shophét, to indicate the reproach which would fall 
upon the king and the leaders of the nation on account of their 
unrighteousness. The threat in this verse does not refer, 
however, to the Roman invasion. Such an idea can only be 
connected with the assumption already refuted, that ch. iv. 11-13 
point to the times of the Maccabees, and no valid argument can 
be adduced to support it. In the verse before us the prophet 
reverts to the oppression predicted in ch. iy. 9 and 10, so that 
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the remarks already made in iv. 10 apply to the fulfilment of 
what is predicted here. The principal fulfilment occurred in 
the Chaldean period ; but the fulfilment was repeated in every 
succeeding siege of Jerusalem until the destruction of the city 
by the Romans. For, according to ver. 3, Israel will be given 
up to the power of the empire of the world until the coming of 
the Messiah ; that is to say, not merely till His birth or public 
appearance, but till the nation shall accept the Messiah, who 
has appeared as its own Redeemer. 


BIRTH OF THE RULER IN ISRAEL, AND HIS PEACEFUL RULE. 
—CHAP. V. 2-15 (HEB. BIB. 1-14). 


At the time of Zion’s deepest degradation the ruler in Israel 
will arise out of Bethlehem, who will not only secure for His 
people deliverance from their foes, but raise them into a bene- 
ficent and yet dreaded power to all nations, founding a king- 
dom of peace, and glorifying Israel into a holy nation. 

Vers. 2-4. The previous announcement of the glory to 
which Zion is eventually to attain, is now completed by the 
announcement of the birth of the great Ruler, who through 
His government will lead Israel to this, the goal of its divine 
calling. Ver. 2. “ And thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, too small to 
be among the thousands of Judah, out of thee will He come forth 
to me who will be Ruler over Israel; and His goings forth are 
from the olden time, from the days of eternity.” The TAX), with 
which this new section of the proclamation of salvation opens, 
corresponds to the 7A) in ch. iv. 8. Its former government 
is to return to Zion (ch. iv. 8), and out of little Bethlehem is 
the possessor of this government to proceed, viz. the Ruler of 
Israel, who has sprung from eternity. This thought is so 
attached to ver. 1, that the divine exaltation of the future 
Ruler of Israel is contrasted with the deepest degradation of 
the judge. The names Bethlehem Ephratah (’Ephréth and 
’"Ephrdathéh, i.e. the fertile ones, or the fruit-fields, being the 
earlier name; by the side of which Beth-lechem, bread-house, 
had arisen even in the patriarchal times: see Gen. xxxv. 19, 
xlviii. 7; Ruth iv. 11) are connected together to give greater 
solemnity to the address, and not to distinguish the Judzan 
Bethlehem from the one in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15), since the 
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following words, “among the thousands of Judah,” provide 
sufficiently for this. In the little town the inhabitants are 
addressed ; and this explains the masculines AX, VY¥, and 72d, 
as the prophet had them in his mind when describing the small- 
ness of the little town, which is called xan in John vii. 42. 
nina? ‘yy, literally “small with regard to the being among the 
*aldphim of Judah,” i.e. too small to have a place among them. 
_ Instead of the more exact nivmp, nnd is probably chosen, 
simply because of the following Ni"?! *.Aldphim, thousands—an 
epithet used as early as Num. i. 16, x. 4, to denote the families, 
mishpdchoth, i.e. larger sections into which the twelve tribes 
of Israel were divided (see the comm. on Num. i. 16 and Ex. 
xviii. 25)—does not stand for séré’alaphim, the princes of the 
families; since the thought is simply this, that Bethlehem is too 
small for its population to form an independent ’eleph. We must 
not infer from this, however, that it had not a thousand inhabit- 
ants, as Caspari does; since the families were called ’aléphim, 
not because the number of individuals in them numbered a 
thousand, but because the number of their families or heads 
of families was generally somewhere about a thousand (see my 
biblische Archdologie, § 140). Notwithstanding this smallness, 
the Ruler over Israel is to come forth out of Bethlehem. {© ** 
does not denote descent here, as in Gen. xvii. 6 for example, so 
that Bethlehem would be regarded as the father of the Messiah, 
as Hofmann supposes, but is to be explained in accordance with 
Jer. xxx. 21, “A Ruler will go forth out of the midst of it” (cf. 
Zech. x. 4); and the thought is simply this, “ Out of the popu- 
lation of the little Bethlehem there will proceed and arise.” 
? (to me) refers to Jehovah, in whose name the prophet speaks, 
and expresses the thought that this coming forth is subservient 
to the plan of the Lord, or connected with the promotion of 
His kingdom, just as in the words of God to Samuel in 1 Sam. 


The omission of the article before >'yy, and the use of nid instead of 
nivnp, do not warrant the alteration in the text which Hitzig proposes, 
viz. to strike out nisnd as erroneous, and to separate the n from pMBX 
and connect it with yyy = yen MID ; for the assertion that yyy, if used 
in apposition, must have the article, is just as unfounded as the still further 
remark, that “to say that Bethlehem was too small to be among the ‘dla- 
phim of Judah is incorrect and at variance with 1 Sam. xx. 6, 29,” since 
these passages by no means prove that Bethlehem formed an ’eleph by itself. 
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xvi. 1, “I have provided me a King among his sons,” to which 
Micah most probably alluded for the purpose of showing the 
typical relation of David to the Messiah. bya rind is really 
the subject to 8¥', the infinitive ni"7? being used as a relative 
"clause, like nid2? in Hos. ii. 11, in the sense of “who is des- 
tined to be ruler.” But instead of simply saying ben Sein xy, 
Micah gives the.sentence the turn he does, for the purpose of 
bringing sharply out the contrast between the natural small- 
ness of Bethlehem and the exalted dignity to which it would 
rise, through the fact that the Messiah would issue from it. 

M1W"3, not tn, but over Israel, according to the general mean- 
ing of 3 5¥, The article is omitted before moshel, because 
the only thing of primary importance was to give prominence 
to the idea of ruling; and the more precise definition follows 
immediately afterwards in '0) "nk¥ini, The meaning of this 
clause of the verse depends upon our obtaining a correct view 
not only of nixyin, but also of the references to time which 
follow. xxid, the fem. of 8¥iD, may denote the place, the time, 
the mode, or the act of going out. The last meaning, which 
Hengstenberg disputes, is placed beyond all doubt by Hos. 
vi. 3,1 Kings x. 28, Ezek. xii. 4, and 2 Sam. iii. 25. The 
first of these senses, in which 8¥iD occurs most fréquently, and 
in which even the form Nnixyid is used in the keri in 2 Kings 
x. 27, which is the only other passage in which this form 
occurs, does not suit the predicate ppiy ‘oD here, since the 
days of eternity cannot be called places of departure; nor is it 
required by the correlate 729, i.e. out of Bethlehem, because 
the idea which predominates in Bethlehem is that of the popu- 
lation, and not that of the town or locality ; and in general, the 
antithesis between hemistich a and 6 does not lie in the idea of 
place, but in the insignificance of Bethlehem as a place of exit 
for Him whose beginnings are in the days of eternity. We 
take nixyid in the sense of goings forth, exits, as the meaning 
“times of going forth” cannot be supported by a single passage. 
Both D7p and D9 *p. are used to denote hoary antiquity; for 
example in ch. vii. 14 and 20, where it is used of the patriarchal 
age. Even the two together are so used in Isa. li. 9, where 
they are combined for the sake of emphasis.. But both words 
are also used in Prov. viii. 22 and 23 to denote the eternity 
preceding the creation of the world, because man, who lives in 
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time, and is bound to time in his mode of thought, can only 
picture eternity to himself as time without end. Which of 
these two senses is the one predominating here, depends upon 
the precise meaning to be given to the whole verse. 

It is now generally admitted that the Ruler proceeding from 
Bethlehem is the Messiah, since the idea that the words refer 
to Zerubbabel, which was cherished by certain Jews, according 
to the assertion of Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, is too 
arbitrary to have met with any acceptance. Coming forth out 
of Bethlehem involves the idea of descent. Consequently we 
must not restrict "NX¥iD (His goings forth) to the appearance 
of the predicted future Ruler in the olden time, or to the reve- 
lations of the Messiah as the Angel of Jehovah even in the 
patriarchal age, but must so interpret it that it at least affirms 
His origin as well. Now the origin of the Angel of the Lord, 
who is equal to God, was not in the olden time in which He 
first of all appeared to the patriarchs, but before the creation 
of the world—in eternity. Consequently we must not restrict 
ndiy ‘n DID (from of old, from the days of eternity) to the 
olden time, or exclude the idea of eternity in the stricter sense. 
Nevertheless Micah does not announce here the eternal pro- 
ceeding of the Son from the Father, or of the Logos from God, 
the generatio filti eterna, as the earlier orthodox commentators 
supposed. This is precluded by the plural ynxx, which can- 
not be taken either as the plur. majestatis, or as denoting the 
abstract, or as an indefinite expression, but points to a repeated 
going out, and forces us to the assumption that the words 
affirm both the origin of the Messiah before all worlds and His 
appearances in the olden time, and do not merely express the 
thought, that “from an inconceivably remote and lengthened 
period the Ruler has gone forth, and has been engaged in com- 
ing, who will eventually issue from Bethlehem” (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeweis, ii. 1, p. 9).1_ The announcement of the origin of 

1 We must reject in the most unqualified manner the attempts that 
have been made by the Rabbins in a polemical interest, and by rational- 
istic commentators from a dread of miracles, to deprive the words of their 
deeper meaning, so as to avoid admitting that we have any supernatural 
prediction here, whether by paraphrasing “‘ His goings forth” into “ the 
going forth of His name” (we have this even in the Chaldee), or the eternal 
origin into an eternal predestination (Calv.), or by understanding the going 
forth out of Bethlehem as referring to His springing out of the family of 
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this Ruler as being before all worlds unquestionably presupposes 
His divine nature; but this thought was not strange to the 
prophetic mind in Micah’s time, but is expressed without ambi- 
guity by Isaiah, when he gives the Messiah the name of “ the 
Mighty God” (Isa. ix. 5; see Delitzsch’s comm. in loc.). We 
must not seek, however, in this affirmation of the divine nature 
of the Messiah for the full knowledge of the Deity, as first 
revealed in the New Testament by the fact of the incarnation 
of God in Christ, and developed, for example, in the prologue 
to the Gospel of John. Nor can we refer the “ goings forth” 
to the eternal proceeding of the Logos from God, as showing 
the inward relation of the Trinity within itself, because this 
word corresponds to'the X¥ of the first hemistich. As this 
expresses primarily and directly nothing more than His issuing 
from Bethlehem, and leaves His descent indefinite, *nxyid can 
only affirm the going forth from God at the creation of the 
world, and in the revelations of the olden and primeval times. 
The future Ruler of Israel, whose goings forth reach back 
into eternity, is to spring from the insignificant Bethlehem, 
like His ancestor, king David. The descent of David from 
Bethlehem forms the substratum not only for the prophetic 
announcement of the fact that the Messiah would come forth 
out of this small town, but also for the divine appointment 
that Christ was born in Bethlehem, the city of David. He was 
thereby to be made known to the people from His very birth 
as the great promised descendant of David, who would take 
possession of the throne of His father David for ever. As the 
coming forth from Bethlehem implies birth in Bethlehem, so 
do we see from Matt. ii. 5, 6, and John vii. 42, that the old 
Jewish synagogue unanimously regarded this passage as con- 
taining a prophecy of the birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem. 


David, which belonged to Bethlehem (Kimchi, Abarb., and all the later 
Rabbins and more modern Rationalists). According to this view, the olden 
time and the days of eternity would stand for the primeval family ; and 
even if such a guid pro quo were generally admissible, the words would 
contain a very unmeaning thought, since David’s family was not older 
than any of the other families of Israel and Judah, whose origin also dated 
as far back as the patriarchal times, since the whole nation was descended . 
from the twelve sons of Jacob, and through them from Abraham. (See 
the more elaborate refutation of these views in Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
i. p. 486 sqq. translation, and Caspari’s Micha, p. 216 sqq.) 
VOL. I. 2H 
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The correctness of this view is also confirmed by the account 
in Matt. ii. 1-11; for Matthew simply relates the arrival of 
the Magi from the East to worship the new-born King in ac- 
cordance with the whole arrangement of his Gospel, because he 
saw in this event a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies.’ 
Ver. 3. “ Therefore will He give them up until the time when 
@ travailing woman hath brought forth, and the remnant of His 
brethren will return, together with the sons of Israel. Ver. 4. 
And He will stand and feed in the strength of Jehovah, in the 
majesty of the name of Jehovah His God, and they will dwell, for 
now will He be great to the ends of the earth.” “Therefore” 
(lékhén) : i.e. “because the great divine Ruler of Israel, from 
whom alone its redemption can proceed, will spring from the 
little Bethlehem, and therefore from the degraded family of 


1 In the quotation of this verse in Matt. ii. 6, the substance is given 
freely from memory: Kal od Bedaséy, yn “lovde, ovdapeas trcxiorn ef iv 
rois Hyscorw “lovda’ éx cod yelp ezercvoeras qyoumevos, Goris wospccevel tor 
Aasv pov, rov "Iopaya. The deviations from the original text may be ac- 
counted for from the endeavour to give the sense clearly, and bring out 
* into more distinct prominence the allusion in the words to David. The 97 
*Iovde, in the place of the Ephrata of the original, has sprung from 1 Sam. 
xvii. 12, where Bethlehem is distinguished from the town of the same name 
in Zebulun in the account of the anointing of David as king, as it fre- 
quently is in the Old Testament, by the addition of the word Judah ; and 
yj Tovde, ‘‘land of Judah,” is attached loosely in apposition to the name 
Bethlehem, in the place of the more precise definition, ‘‘in the land of 
Judah.” The alteration of the expression, ‘‘too small to be among the 
thousands of Judah,” into ovdapas tauxiorn, x.7.A., does not constitute a 
discrepancy, but simply alters the thought with an allusion to the glorifi- 
cation which Bethlehem would receive through the fact of the Messiah's 
springing from it. ‘‘ Micah, looking at its outward condition, calls it little; 
but Matthew, looking at the nativity of Christ, by which this town had 
been most wondrously honoured and rendered illustrious, calls it very little 
indeed” (C. B. Mich.) The interpretation of 1pbye3 (among the thousands) 
by é ois qyszdor1v (among the princes) was very naturally suggested by 
the personification of Bethlehem, and still more by the thought of the 
hrrovpevos about to follow ; and it does not alter the idea, since the families 
(dléphim) had their heads, who represented and led them. The last clause, 
doris woteavss, x.7.A., is simply a paraphrase of Seba, probably taken 
from ver. 8, and resting upon 2 Sam. v. 2, and pointing to the typical 
relation existing between the David born in Bethlehem and the second 
David, viz. the Messiah. The second hemistich of the verse is omitted, 
because it appeared superfluous so far as the immediate object of the quo- 
tation was concerned. 
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David” (Caspari). This is the correct explanation; for the 
reason why Israel is to be given up to the power of the nations 
of the world, and not to be rescued earlier, does not lie in the 
appearance of the Messiah as such, but in His springing from 
little Bethlehem. The birth of the Messiah in Bethlehem, and 
not in Jerusalem the city of David, presupposes that the family 
of David, out of which it is to spring, will have lost the throne, 
and have fallen into poverty. This could only arise from the 
giving up of Israel into the power of its enemies. Micah had 
already stated clearly enough in what precedes, that this fate 
would fall upon the nation and the royal house of David, on 
account of its apostasy from the Lord; so that he could over- 
look this here, and give prominence to the other side alone, 
namely to the fact that, according to the counsel of God, the 
future Deliverer and Ruler of Israel would also resemble His 
royal ancestor David in the fact that He was not to spring 
from Zion the royal city built on high, but from the insignifi- 
cant country town of Bethlehem, and that for this very reason 
Israel was to remain so long under the power of the nations of 
the world. The suffix attached to 03h points to PNW in ver. 1; 

and }03 is applied, as in 1 Kings xiv. 16, to the surrender of 
Israel. into the power of its enemies as a punishment for its 
sins. This surrender is not the last of many oppressions, which 
are to take place in the period before the birth of the Messiah 
(the Roman oppression), but a calamity lasting from the pre- 
sent time, or the coming of the judgment threatened in ch. 
iii., until the time of the Messiah’s coming; and 02m points 
back not merely to ver. 1, but also to ch. iv. 9,10. The tra- 
vailing woman (ydlédéh) is not the community of Israel (Theo- 
doret, Calvin, Vitringa, and others), but the mother of the 
Messiah (Cyril, and most of the Christian expositors, including 
even Ewald and Hitzig). The supposition that the congrega- 
tion is personified here, is precluded not only by the fact that 
in the very same sentence the sons of Israel: are spoken of in 
the plural, but still more by the circumstance that in that case 
the bringing forth would be only a figurative representation of 
the joy following the pain, in which the obvious allusion in the 
words to the Messiah, which is required by the context, and 
especially by the suffix to Pn, which refers to aa Messiah, and 
presupposes that His birth is referred to in mi, would 
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entirely fall away. But Micah had all the more ground for 
speaking of this, inasmuch as’ Isaiah had already predicted the 
birth of the Messiah (Isa. vii. 14). 72° has no article, and 
the travailing woman is thereby left indefinite, because the 
thought, “till He is born,” or “till a mother shall bring Him 
forth,” upon which alone the whole turns, did not require any 
more precise definition. 

In the second clause of the verse there commences the de- 
scription of the blessing, which the birth of the Messiah will 
bring to Israel. The first blessing will be the return of those 
that remain of Israel to the Lord their God. ‘O8, the brethren 
of the Ruler born at Bethlehem, are the Judzans as the mem- 
bers of the Messiah’s own tribe; just as, in 2 Sam. xix. 13, 
David calls the Judzans his brethren, his flesh and bone, in 
contrast with the rest of the Israelites. YO WM’, the remnant 
of his brethren, are those who are rescued from the judgment 
that has fallen upon Judah; yether, as in Zeph. ii. 9 and Zech. 
xiv. 2, denoting the remnant, in distinction from those who 
have perished (= NMNY, ch. ii. 12, iv. 7, etc.). PAW, to return, 
not from exile to Canaan, but to Jehovah, z.e. to be converted. 
w aby, not “to the sons of Israel;” for although a3, con- 
strued with >Y, is met with in the sense of outward return (ey. 
Prov. xxvi. 11) as well as in that of spiritual return to the Lord 
(2 Chron. xxx. 9), the former explanation would not give any 
suitable meaning here, not only because “the sons of Israel,” 
as distinguished from the brethren of the Messiah, could not 
possibly denote the true members of the nation of God, but also 
because the thought that the Judzans are to return, or be con- 
verted, to the Israelites of the ten tribes, is altogether unheard 
of, and quite at variance with the idea which runs through all 
the prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament,—namely, that 
after the division of the kingdom, Judah formed the kernel of 
the covenant nation, with which the rebellious Israelites were 
to be united once more. 2¥ signifies here together with, at the 
same time as (Hofmann, Caspari), as in Jer. iii. 18 with the 
verb 35+’, and in Ex. xxxv. 22 with xia; and “the sons of 
Israel” are the Israelites of the ten tribes, and, in this connec- 
tion, those that are left of the ten tribes. There is no ground 
for the objection offered by Hengstenberg to this explanation, 
namely, that “it is absurd that the ten tribes should appear to 
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be the principal persons redeemed ;” for this is not implied 
in the words. The meaning “together with,” for >Y, is not 
derived from the primary meaning, thereupon, in addition to, 
insuper, as Ewald supposes (§ 217, ¢), nor from the idea of 
accompanying, as Ges. and Dietrich maintain. The persons 
introduced with >¥ are never the principal objects, as the two 
passages quoted sufficiently prove. The women in Ex, xxxv. 
22 (D'w3n SY) are not the principal persons, taking precedence 
of the men; nor is the house of Israel placed above the house of 
Judah in Jer. iii. 18. The use of >Y in the sense of together with 
has been developed rather from the idea of protecting, shield- 
ing, as in Gen. xxxii. 12, slaying the mothers upon, i.e. together 
with, the children, the mothers being thought of as screening 
the children, as Hos. x. 14 and other passages clearly show. 
Consequently the person screening the other is the principal 
person, and not the one covered or screened. And so here, the 
brethren of the Messiah, like the sons of Judah in Jer. iii. 18, 
which passage is generally so like the one before us that it 
might be regarded as an exposition of it, are those who first 
receive the blessing coming from the Messiah; and the sons of 
Israel are associated with them as those to whom this blessing 
only comes in fellowship with them. In ver. 3 there follows 
what the Messiah will do for Israel when it has returned to 
God. He will feed it (12 simply belongs to the pictorial de- 
scription, as in Isa. Ixi. 5) in the strength of Jehovah. The 
feeding, as a frequent figure for governing, reminds of David, 
whom the Lord had called from the flock to be the shepherd of 
His people (2 Sam. v. 2). This is done in the strength of 
Jehovah, with which He is invested, to defend His flock against 
wolves and robbers (see John x. 11, 12).' This strength is 
not merely the divine authority with which earthly rulers are 
usually endowed (1 Sam. ii. 10), but jit3, i.e. the exaltation or 
majesty of the name of Jehovah, the majesty in which Jehovah 

1 The word “feed” expresses what Christ is towards His people, the 
flock committed to His care. He does not rule over the church like a for- 
midable tyrant, who oppresses his people by fear; but He is a shepherd, and 
leads His sheep with all the gentleness to be desired. And inasmuch as 
we are surrounded on all sides by enemies, the prophet adds, “‘ He will feed 
in the strength,” etc. ; ¢.¢., as much power as there is in God, so much pro- 
tection will there be in Christ, whenever it shall be necessary to defend the 
church, and guard it against its foes (Calvin). 
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manifests His deity on earth. The Messiah is El gibbor (the 
Mighty God, Isa. ix. 5), and equipped with the spirit of might 
(radch obharah, Isa. xi. 2). “Of His God ;” for Jehovah is 
the God of this Shepherd or Ruler, ic. He manifests Himself 
as God to Him more than to any other ; so that the majesty of 
Jehovah is revealed in what He does. In consequence of this 
feeding, they (the sons of Israel) sit (ydshdbha), without being 
disturbed (cf. ch. iv. 4; Lev. xxvi. 5,6; 2 Sam. vii. 10), ce. 
will live in perfect undisturbed peace under His pastoral care. 
For He (the Messiah) will now (AY, now, referring to the time 
when He feeds Israel, in contrast with the former oppression) 
be great (auctoritate et potentia valebit : Maurer) to the ends of 
the earth, ze. His authority will extend over the whole earth. 
Compare the expression in Luke i. 32, obros éotat péyas, which 
has sprung from the passage before us, and the parallel in 
Mal. i. 14. 

Vers. 5 and 6. Under His rule Israel will attain to perfect 
peace. Ver. 5. “And He will be peace. When Asshur shall 
come into our land, and when he shall tread in our palaces, we 
set up against him seven shepherds and eight princes of men. 
Ver. 6. And they feed the land of Asshur with the sword, and 
the land of Nimrod in his gates; and He rescues from Asshur 
when he comes into our land and enters into our border.” mt (this 
man), viz. He who feeds His people in the majesty of God, will 
be peace, t.e. not merely pacis auctor, but He who carries peace 
within Himself, and gives it to His people. Compare Eph. ii. 
14, “ He is our peace,” which points back to this passage. In 
this relation the Messiah is called the Prince of peace in Isa. 
ix. 5, as securing peace for Israel in a higher and more perfect 
sense than Solomon. But in what manner? This is explained 
more fully in what follows : viz. (1) by defending Israel against 
the attacks of the imperial power (vers. 53, 6); (2) by exalt- 
ing it into a power able to overcome the nations. (vers. 7-9) ; 
and (3) by exterminating all the materials of war, and every- 
thing of an idolatrous nature, and so preventing the possibility 
of war (vers. 10-15). Asshur is a type of the nations of the 
world by which the people of the Lord are attacked, because in 
the time of the prophet this power was the imperial power by 
which Israel was endangered. Against this enemy Israel will 
set up seven, yea eight princes, who, under the chief command 
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of the Messiah, ¢.e. as His subordinates, will drive it back, and 
press victoriously into its land. (On the combination of the 
numbers seven and eight, see the discussions at Amos i. 3.) 
Seven is mentioned as the number of the works proceeding from 
God, so that seven shepherds, ¢.e. princes, would be quite suffi- 
cient ; and this number is surpassed by the eight, to express 
the thought that there might be even more than were required. 
DI *3'DI, not anointed of men, but installed and invested, from 
nasakh, to pour out, to form, to appoint ; hence Josh. xiii. 21, 
vassals, here the under-shepherds appointed by the Messiah as 
the upper-shepherd. The meaning “ anointed,” which is derived 
from sakh, neither suits Josh. xiii. 21 nor Prov. viii. 23 (see 
Delitasch on Ps. ii. 6). On the figurative expression “feed with 
the sword,” for rule, see Ps. ii. 9 and Rev. ii. 27; 39 from 
mn, not from 37. The land of Asshur is called the land of 
Nimrod, after the founder of the first empire (Gen. x. 9sqq.), 
to indicate the character of the imperial power with its hostility 
to the kingdom of God. ‘nnb3, in his gates, ¢.e. cities and - 
fortresses ; gates for cities, as in Isa. iii. 26, xiii. 2, etc.: not at his 
gates = on his borders, where the Assyrians stream together for 
defence (Hitzig, Caspari, etc.). The borders of a land are never 
called gates; nor could a land be devastated or governed from 
the border, to say nothing of the fact that mnnpb2 corresponds 
to “in thy palaces” in ver. 4, and leads to the thought that 
Asshur is to be fully repaid for what it has done to the king- 
dom of God. The thought is rounded off with ‘3 Wwxp Sym, 
and so He saves from Asshur, etc., not merely by the fact that 
Asshur is driven back to his own border, and watched there, 
but by the fact that he is fed in his own territory with the 
sword. ‘This victorious conflict with the imperial power must 
not be restricted to the spiritual victory of the kingdom of God 
over the kingdoms of the world, as Hengstenberg supposes, ap- 
pealing to vers. 10 sqq., according to which the Lord will make 
His people outwardly defenceless before it becomes fully victo- 
rious in Christ (Hengstenberg). For the extermination of the 
instruments of war announced in ver. 10 refers not to the period 
of the exaltation of the people of God into the world-conquer- 
ing power, but to the time of consummation, when the hostile 
powers shall be overcome. Before the people of God reach this 
goal, they have not only to carry on spiritual conflicts, but to 
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fight for existence and recognition even with the force of arms. 
The prediction of this conflict and victory is not at variance 
with the announcement in ch. iv. 2, 3, that in the Messianic 
times all nations will go on pilgrimage to Zion, and seek for 
adoption into the kingdom of God. Both of these will proceed 
side by side. Many nations, i.e. great crowds out of all nations, 
will seek the Lord and His gospel, and enter into His kingdom ; 
but a great multitude out of all nations will also persist in their 
enmity to the Lord and His kingdom and people, and summon 
all their power to attack and crush it. The more the gospel 
spreads among the nations, the more will the enmity of unbelief 
and ungodliness grow, and a conflict be kindled, which will 
increase till the Lord shall come to the last judgment, and 
scatter all His foes. 

Vers. 7-9. But the Messiah will prove Himself to be peace 
to His people, not only by the fact that He protects and saves 
it from the attacks of the imperial power represented by 
Asshur, but also by the fact that He endows His rescuing 
people with the power to overcome their enemies, both spiri- 
tually and bodily also. Ver. 7. “ And the remnant of Jacob 
will be in the midst of many nations like dew from Jehovah, like 
drops of rain upon grass, which tarrieth not for man, nor wait- 
eth for children of men. Ver.8. And the remnant of Jacob will 
be among the nations, in the midst of many nations, like the lion 
among the beasts of the forest, like the young lion among the flocks 
of sheep ; which, when it goes through, treads down, and tears in 
pieces, without deliverer. Ver. 9. High be thy hand above thine 
oppressors, and may all thine enemies be rooted out.” Two 
things are predicted here. In the first place (ver. 7), Israel will 
come upon many nations, like a refreshing dew from Jehovah, 
which falls plentifully in drops upon the grass, and will pro- 
duce and promote new and vigorous life among them. Dew 
is here, as indeed everywhere else, a figurative expression for 
refreshing, stimulating, enlivening (cf. Ps. cx. 3, cxxxiii. 3, and 
Ixxii. 6; Hos. xiv. 6; Deut. xxxiii. 2). The spiritual dew, 
which Jacob will bring to the nations, comes from Jehovah, 
and falls in rich abundance without the co-operation of men. 
Without the spiritual dew from above, the nations are grass 
(cf. Isa. xl. 6-8). We before MiP’ NP does not refer to 3%, 
but to the principal idea of the preceding clause, viz. to 9B, to 
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which the explanatory '1) 5°2"213 is subordinate. As the fall- 
ing of the dew in rain-drops upon the grass does not depend 
upon the waiting of men, but proceeds from Jehovah ; so will 
the spiritual blessing, which will flow over from Israel upon the 
nations, not depend upon the waiting of the nations, but will 
flow to them against and beyond their expectation. This does 
not deny the fact that the heathen wait for the salvation of 
Jehovah, but simply expresses the thought that the blessings 
will not be measured by their expectation. Secondly (vers. 8, 9), 
the rescued Israel will prove itself a terrible power among the 
nations, and one to which they will be obliged to succumb. 
No proof is needed that vers. 8,9 do not state in what way 
Israel will refresh the heathen, as Hitzig supposes. The re- 
freshing dew and the rending lion cannot possibly be synony- 
mous figures. The similarity of the introduction to vers. 7 and 
8 points of itself to something new. To the nations Christ is 
set for the rising and falling of many (compare Luke ii. 34, 
Rom. ix. 33, with Isa. viii. 14 and xxviii. 16). The people of 
God shows itself like a lion, trampling and rending the sheep 
among the nations of the world which oppose its beneficent 
work, And over these may it triumph. This wish (térdm is 
optative) closes the promise of the attitude which Israel will 
assume among the nations of the world. For térém ydd (high 
be the hand), compare Isa. xxvi.11. High-is the hand which 
accomplishes mighty deeds, which smites and destroys the foe. 
Vers. 10-15. But if Israel conquer the nations in such a 
way as this, then will Jehovah fulfil the peace of His people 
by the destruction of all the instruments of war, and the exter- 
mination of everything of an idolatrous nature, as well as by 
the judgment of wrath upon all resisting nations. Ver. 10. 
“ And it comes to pass in that day, is the saying of Jehovah, 
that I will destroy thy horses out of the midst of thee, and 
annihilate thy chariots. Ver. 11. And I shall destroy the 
cities of thy land, and throw down all thy fortresses. Ver. 12. 
And I shall destroy the witchcrafts out of thy hand ; and cloud- 
interpreters shall not be left to thee. Ver. 13. And I shall 
destroy thy graven images and thy statutes out of the midst of 
’ thee; and thou wilt no more worship the work of thy hands. 
Ver. 14. And I shall root out thine idol-groves out of the midst 
of thee, and destroy thy cities. Ver. 15. And I shall execute 
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vengeance in wrath and fury upon the nations which have not 
heard.” These verses do not explain ver. 85, or state how the 
extermination of the enemy is to take place, or how Israel is 
made into a lion destroying the nations that are hostile to it, 
namely, by the fact that the Lord eradicates from its heart all 
confidence in horses, chariots, and fortifications, in witchcraft 
and idolatry (Caspari). This assumption is at variance with 
the words themselves, and with the strophic arrangement of 
‘the chapter. There is nothing about trust in horses, etc., but 
simply about the extermination of the horses, and everything 
else in which the idolatrous nation had sought its strength. 
Moreover, the expression Ni7i7 OY] 7M, when compared with 
mm in vers. 4 and 6, shows at once that these verses are 
intended te depict the last and greatest effect produced by the 
coming of the Prince of peace in Israel, and overthrows 
Hengstenberg’s assumption, that the prophet here foretels the 
destructive work of the Lord in Israel, which will precede the 
destruction of the enemy predicted in ver. 10. In that case 
sa DID would mean “before that day;” a meaning which it 
can never have. The prophet passes rather from the attitude 
of Israel among the nations, to the description of the internal 
perfection of the kingdom of God, which does indeed stand in 
a reciprocal relation to the former and proceed simultaneously 
with it, but which will not be completed till after the victorious 
suppression of the foe. Only when the people of God shall 
have gained the supremacy over all their enemies, will the time 
have arrived for all the instruments of war to be destroyed. 
When the world shall be overcome, then will all war cease. 
The ancient Israel did indeed put its trust in war-horses, 
and war-chariots, and fortifications (cf. Isa. ii. 7); but the 
Messianic Israel, or the true people of the Lord, will only put 
its trust in such things so far as it is not yet pervaded by the 
power of the peace brought by the Messiah. And the more it 
appropriates the spiritual power of the Prince of peace, the 
more will the trust in horses and chariots disappear; so that 
they will be destroyed, because all war comes to an end (com- 
pare Isa. ix. 4-6). And the extermination of everything of an 
idolatrous nature will go hand in hand with this. Two kinds 
are mentioned in vers. 12 and 13, viz. witcheraft and the wor- 
ship of idols of their own making. As objects of witchcraft 
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there are mentioned Mshéphim, lit. witchcrafts of differents 
kinds, but the expression 7 limits them to such as are per- 
formed with the hand, and m*‘on‘nim (= ‘on‘nim in Isa. ii. 6), 
lit. cloud-interpreters, or cloud, i.e. storm makers, from ‘énan, a 
kind of witchcraft which cannot be more precisely defined (see 
Delitzsch on Isaiah, l.c.). Of the objects of the idolatrous wor- 
ship there are mentioned (after Lev. xxvi. 1) p*silim, idols made 
of wood or metal ; and Ni3¥9, stone-images, or stones dedicated 
to idols (see at i: Kings xiv. 23). For ver. 126, compare Isa. 
ii. 8.— Ver. 14 sums up the objects enumerated in vers. 10-13, 
which are to be exterminated, for the purpose of rounding off 
the description; the only objects of idolatrous worship men- 
tioned being the ’dshérim, and the only materials of war, the 
cities as means of defence. OW, written with scriptio plena, 
as in Deut. vii. 5 and 2 Kings xvii. 16, lit. stems of trees or 
posts standing upright or set up as idols, which were dedicated 
to the Canaanitish goddess of nature (see at Ex. xxxiv. 13). 
BMY, cities with walls, gates, and bolts. These two rather 
subordinate objects are mentioned instar omnium, to express 
the entire abolition of war and idolatry. We must not infer 
from this, however, that the nation of God will still have 
images made by human hands and worship them, during the 
stage of its development described in vers. 10-14; but must dis- 
tinguish between the thought and its formal dress. The gross 
heathen idolatry, to which Israel was addicted under the Old 
Testament, is a figure denoting that more refined idolatry 
which will exist even in the church of Christ so long as sin and 
unbelief endure. The extermination of every kind of heathen 
idolatry is simply the Old Testament expression for the puri- 
fication of the church of the Lord from everything of an idola- 
trous and ungodly nature. To this there is appended in ver. 15 
a promise that the Lord will take vengeance, and wrath, and 
fury upon the nations which have not heard or have not 
observed the words and acts of the Lord, .e. have not yielded 
themselves up to conversion. In other words, He will exter- 
minate every ungodly power by a fierce judgment, so that 
nothing will ever be able to disturb the peace of His Bevel 
and kingdom again. 
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lil. THE WAY TO SALVATION.—Cuapr. vi. AND VII. 


Micah having declared to the people of Israel not only the 
judgment that will burst upon Zion on account of its sins, but 
also the salvation awaiting in the future the remnant saved and 
purified through the judgment, now proceeds, in the third and 
last address, to point out the way to salvation, by showing that 
they bring punishment upon themselves by their ingratitude 
and resistance to the commandments of God, and that it is only 
through sincere repentance that they can participate in the pro- 
mised covenant mercies. 


EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE, AND DIVINE THREATENING. 
—CHAP. VI. 


In the form of a judicial contest between the Lord and 
His people, the prophet holds up before the Israelites their 
ingratitude for the great blessings which they have received 
from God (vers. 1-5), and teaches them that the Lord does not 
require outward sacrifices to appease His wrath, but righteous- 
ness, love, and humble walk with God (vers. 6-8), and that 
He must inflict severe punishment, because the people practise 
violence, lying, and deceit instead (vers. 9-14). _ 

Vers. 1 and 2. Introduction.—Announcement of the law- 
suit which the Lord will have with His people.—Ver. 1. 
“ Hear ye, then, what Jehovah saith; Rise up, contend with 
the mountains, and let the hills hear thy voice! Ver. 2. Hear 
ye, O mountains, Jehovah's contest ; and ye immutable ones, ye 
foundations of the earth! For Jehovah has a contest with His 
people; and with Israel will He contend.” In ver. 1 the nation 
of Israel is addressed in its several members. They are to hear 
what the Lord says to the prophet,—namely, the summons 
addressed to the mountains and hills to hear Jehovah’s contest 
with His people. The words “ strive with the mountains” 
cannot be understood here as signifying that the mountains 
are the objects of the accusation, notwithstanding the fact that 
‘eNN 3" signifies to strive or quarrel with a person (Judg. 
viii. 1; Isa. 1.8; Jer. ii. 9); for, according to ver. 2, they are 
to hear the contest of Jehovah with Israel, and therefore are 
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to be merely witnesses on the occasion. Consequently n& can 
only express the idea of fellowship here, and nx 2% must be 
distinguished from py 3% in ver. 2 and Hos. iv. 1, etc. The 
mountains and hills are to hearken to the contest (as in Deut. 
xxxii. 1 and Isa. i. 2), as witnesses, “ who have seen what the 
Lord has done for Israel throughout the course of ages, and 
how Israel has rewarded Him for it all” (Caspari), to bear 
witness on behalf of the Lord, and against Israel. Accord- 
ingly the mountains are called 0°NN0, the constantly enduring, 
immutable ones, which have been spectators from time imme- 
morial, and 78 "1Dip, foundations of the earth, as being subject 
to no change on account of their strength and firmness. In this 
respect they are often called “ the everlasting mountains” (e.g. 
Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii. 15; Ps. xc. 2; Hab. iii. 6). Israel 
is called ‘ammt (Jehovah’s people) with intentional emphasis, 
not only to indicate the right of Jehovah to contend with it, 
but to sharpen its own conscience, by pointing to its calling. 
Hithvakkach, like hivvakhach in the niphal in Isa. i. 18. 

Vers. 3-5 open the suit. Ver. 3. “ My people! what have 
I done unto thee, and with what have I wearied thee? Answer me. 
Ver. 4. Yea, I have brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, 
redeemed thee out of the slave-house, and sent before thee Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam. Ver. 5. My people! remember now what 
Balak the king of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of 
Beor answered him from Shittim to Gilgal; that thou mayest 
discern the righteous acts of Jehovah.” The Lord opens the 
contest with the question, what He has done to the nation, that 
it has become tired of Him. The question is founded upon 
the fact that Israel has fallen away from its God, or broken 
the covenant. This is not distinctly stated, indeed; but it is 
clearly implied in the expression 70X27 7, What have I done, 
that thou hast become weary of me? TN?, in the hiphil, to 
make a person weary, more particularly to weary the patience 
of a person, either by demands of too great severity (Isa. xliii. 
23), or by failing to perform one’s promises (Jer. ii. 31). °3 729, 
answer against me, i.e. accuse me. God has done His people 
no harm, but has only conferred benefits upon them. Of these 
He mentions in ver. 4 the bringing up out of Egypt and the 
guidance through the Arabian desert, as being the greatest 
manifestations of divine grace, to which Israel owes its exalta- 
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tion into a free and independent nation (cf. Amos ii. 10 and 
Jer. ii. 6). The & (for) may be explained from the unex- 
pressed answer to the questions in ver. 3: “ Nothing that could 
cause dissatisfaction with me;” for I have done nothing but 
confer benefits upon thee. To set forth the leading up out of 
Egypt as such a benefit, it is described as redemption out of 
the house of bondage, after Ex. xx.2. Moreover, the Lord had 
given His people prophets, men entrusted with His counsels 
and enlightened by His Spirit, as leaders into the promised 
land: viz. Moses, with whom He talked mouth to mouth, as a 
friend to his friend (Num. xii. 8); and Aaron, who was not 
only able as high priest to ascertain the counsel and will of 
the Lord for the sake of the congregation, by means of the 
“light and right,” but who also, along with Moses, represented 
the nation before God (Num. xii. 6, xiv. 5, 26, xvi. 20, xx. 7 
sqq., and 29). Miriam, the sister of the two, is also mentioned 
along with them, inasmuch as she too was a prophetess (Ex. 
xv. 20). In ver. 5 God also reminds them of the other great 
display of grace, viz. the frustration of the plan formed by the 
Moabitish king Balak to destroy Israel by means of the curses 
of Balaam (Num. xxii.—xxiv.). 7" refers to the plan which 
Balak concocted with the elders of Midian (Num. xxii. 3 sqq.); 
and 72, Balaam’s answering, to the sayings which this sooth- 
sayer was compelled by divine constraint to utter against his 
will, whereby, as Moses says in Deut. xxiii. 5, 6, the Lord 
turned the intended curse into a blessing. The words “ from 
Shittim (Israel’s last place of encampment beyond Jordan, in 
the steppes of Moab; see at Num. xxii. 1 and xxv. 1) to Gilgal” 
(the first place of encampment in the land of Canaan ; see at 
Josh, iv. 19, 20, and v. 9) do not depend upon 82731, adding 
a new feature to what has been mentioned already, in the sense 
of “think of all that took place from Shittim to Gilgal,” in 
which case X73! would have to be repeated in thought; but 
they are really attached to the clause ‘0 7Y 704, and indicate 
the result, or the confirmation of Balaam’s answer. The period 
of Israel’s journeying from Shittim to Gilgal embraces not only 
Balak’s advice and Balaam’s answer, by which the plan in- 
vented for the destruction of Israel was frustrated, but also 
the defeat of the Midianites, who attempted to destroy Israel 
by seducing it to idolatry, the miraculous crossing of the 
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Jordan, the entrance into the promised land, and the circum- 
cision at Gilgal, by which the generation that had grown up in 
the desert was received into the covenant with Jehovah, and 
the whole nation reinstated in its normal relation to its God. 
Through these acts the Lord had actually put to shame the 
counsel of Balak, and confirmed the fact that Balaam’s answer 
was inspired by God.’ By these divine acts Israel was to dis- 
cern the tsidgoth Y*hovdh ; t.e. not the mercies of Jehovah, for 
ts‘ddgah does not mean mercy, but “the righteous acts of 
Jehovah,” as in Judg. v. 11 and 1 Sam. xii. 7. This term is 
applied to those miraculous displays of divine omnipotence in 
and upon Israel, for the fulfilment of His counsel of salvation, 
which, as bemg emanations of the divine covenant faithfulness, 
attested the righteousness of Jehovah. 

Vers. 6-8. Israel cannot deny these gracious acts of its 
God. The remembrance of them calls to mind the base ingra- 
titude with which it has repaid its God by rebelling against 
Him; so that it inquires, in vers. 6, 7, with what it can appease 
the Lord, te. appease His wrath. Ver. 6. “ Wherewith shall I 
come to meet Jehovah, bow myself before the God of the high 
place? Shall I come to meet Him with burnt-offerings, with 
yearling calves? Ver. 7. Will Jehovah take pleasure in thou- 
sands of rams, in ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give up 
my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?” As Micah has spoken in vers. 3-5 in the name 
of Jehovah, he now proceeds, in vers. 6, 7, to let the congrega- 
tion speak; not, however, by turning directly to God, since it 
recognises itself as guilty before Him, but by asking the pro- 
phet, as the interpreter of the divine will, what it is to do to 
repair the bond of fellowship which has been rent in pieces by 
its guilt. D3? does not here mean to anticipate, or come before, 
but to come to meet, as in Deut. xxiii. 5. Coming to meet, 
however, can only signify humble prostration (képhaph) before 
the divine majesty. The God of the high place is the God 
‘dwelling in the high place (Isa. xxxiii. 5, lvii. 15), or enthroned 
in heaven (Ps. cxv. 3). It is only with sacrifices, the means 


1 With this view, which has already been suggested by Hengstenberg, 
the objections offered by Ewald, Hitzig, and others, to the genuineness of 
the words “‘ from Shittim to Gilgal,” the worthlessness of which has been 
demonstrated by Caspari, fall to the ground. 
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appointed by God Himself for the maintenance of fellowship 
with Him, that any man can come to meet Him These the 
people offer to bring; and, indeed, burnt-offerings. There is 
no reference here to sin-offerings, through which disturbed or 
interrupted fellowship could be restored, by means of the expia- 
tion of their sins ; because the people had as yet no true know- 
ledge of sin, but were still living under the delusion that they 
were standing firmly in the covenant with the Lord, which they 
themselves had practically dissolved. As burnt-offerings, they 
would bring calves and rams, not because they formed the 
only material, but because they were the material most usually 
employed ; and, indeed, calves of a year old, because they were 
regarded as the best, not because no others were allowed to be 
offered, as Hitzig erroneously maintains ; for, according to the 
law, calves and lambs could be offered in sacrifice even when 
they were eight days old (Lev. xxii. 27; Ex. xxii. 29). Inthe 
case of the calves the value is heightened by the quality, in that 
of the rams by the quantity: thousands of rams; and also my- 
riads of rivers of oil (for this expression, compare Job xx. 17). 
Oil not only formed part of the daily minchah, but of the 
minchah generally, which could not be omitted from any burnt- 
offering (compare Num. xv. 1-16 with ch. xxviii.and xxix.), so 
that it was offered in very large quantities. Nevertheless, in 
the consciousness that these sacrifices might not be sufficient, 
the people would offer the dearest thing of all, viz. the first- 
born son, as an expiation for their sin. This offer is founded, 
no doubt, upon the true idea that sacrifice shadows forth the 
self-surrender of man to God, and that an animal is not a suffi- 
cient substitute for a man; but this true idea was not realized 
by literal (bodily) human sacrifices: on the contrary, it was 
turned into an ungodly abomination, because the surrender 
which God desires is that of the spirit, not of the flesh. Israel 
could and should have learned this, not only from the sacrifice 
of Isaac required by God (Gen. xxii.), but also from the law 
concerning the consecration or sanctification of the first-born 
(Ex. xiii. 12, 13). Hence this offer of the nation shows that 
it has no true knowledge of the will of its God, that it is still 
entangled in the heathen delusion, that the wrath of God can 
be expiated by human sacrifices (cf. 2 Kings iii. 27, xvi. 3). 
The prophet therefore proceeds in ver. 8 to overthrow these 
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outward means of reconciliation with God, and reminds the 
people of the moral demands of the law. Ver. 8. “ They have 
told thee, O man, what is good, and what Jehovah requires of thee, 
simply to do right, and love good, and walk humbly with thy 
God.” ‘V3, impersonal, “ one has told,” or they have told thee, 
namely Moses in the law. The opinion that Jehovah should be 
supplied as the subject is a very improbable one, for the simple 
reason that Jehovah is expressly mentioned in the second 
dependent clause. The use of O8 ‘3, nisi, as in the similar 
connection of thought in Deut. x. 12, may be accounted for 
from the retrospective allusion to the gifts mentioned by the 
people: not outward sacrifices of any kind, but only the fulfil- 
ment of the three following duties: namely, above all things, 
doing righteousness and exercising love. These two embrace 
all the commandments of the second table, of whose fulfilment 
Israel thought so little, that it was addicted to the very opposite, 
—namely, injustice, oppression, and want of affection (vid. ch. 
ii. 1, 2, 8, iii. 2, 3, 9 sqq., vi. 10 sqq.). There is also a third: 
humble walk with God, i.¢. in fellowship with God, as Israel, 
being a holy priestly nation, ought to walk. Without these 
moral virtues, sacrificial worship was a spiritless opus operatum, 
in which God had no pleasure (see at 1 Sam. xv. 22 and Hos. 
vi. 6). 

Vers. 9-16. But because Israel is altogether wanting in these 
virtues, the Lord must threaten and punish. Ver. 9. “ The 
voice of Jehovah, to the city it cries, and wisdom has thy name in 
its eye; hear ye the rod, and who appoints it!” With these words 
Micah introduces the threatening and reproachful words of the 
Lord. iM ?iP is not to be taken by itself, as an exclamation, 
“ Hark! voice of the Lord!” as in Isa. xiii. 4, xl. 6, etc. (Um- 
breit), but must be connected with what follows, in accordance 
with the accents. Whilst the prophet tells the people in ver. 8 
what Jehovah requires, he introduces the following threat with 
“voice of Jehovah,” etc., to give the greater emphasis to the 
reproof, by intimating that it is not his own veice, but Jehovah's, 
which is speaking now. “To the city,” i.e. to the chief city of the . 
kingdom, viz. Jerusalem. The sentence which follows, and which 
has been explained in very different ways, has the same object. 
man, a word borrowed from the Chokmah-literature (Proverbs . 
and Job), both here and Isa. xxviii. 29, formed from ” or the 
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root A (1%), in the sense of subsistentia, substantia, then mostly 
vera et realis sapientia (see Delitzsch on J ob xxvi. 3). OU ANT 
is taken by many as a relative clause, “Blessed is he who sees 
Thy name,” t.e. gives heed to Thy revelation, Thy government 
of the universe; but if this were the sense, the relative could not 
have been omitted, or the infinitive NX) must have been used. 
mvAN is rather to be taken as the object, ‘and 70% as the subject : 

Thy name sees wisdom, i.e. has the true wisdom of life in sight 
(787 as in Gen. xx. 10 and Ps, lxvi. 18). There is no necessity 
for the conjecture 78 for MX (Ewald and Hitzig) ; and not- 
withstanding the fact that 87° is adopted in all the ancient 
versions, it is unsuitable, since the thought “ wisdom is to fear 
Thy name” would be a very strange one in this connection, 
unless we could paraphrase the name into “word of the person 
speaking.” For other explanations, see Caspari. Hear ye, te. 
observe, the rod, viz. the judgment threatened by the Lord, and 
appointed for His rebellious nation. The reference is to the 
imperial power of Assyria, which Isaiah also describes in Isa. 
x. 5, 24, as the matteh and shébhet by which Israel is smitten. 
The suffix to 77)" refers to D2¥, which is construed here as a 
feminine; 73° denotes the appointment of an instrument of 
punishment, as in Jer. xlvii. 7. 

The threatening words commence in ver. 10; vers. 10-12 
containing a condemnation of the prevailing sins. Ver. 10. 
“ Are there yet in the house of the unjust treasures of injus- 
tice, and the ephah of consumption, the cursed one? Ver. 11. 
Can I be clean with the scale of injustice, and with a purse with 
stones of deceit? Ver. 12. That their rich men are full of 
wickedness, and their inhabitants speak deceit, and their tongue is 
falseness in their mouth.” The reproof is dressed up in the form 
of a question. In the question in ver. 10 the emphasis is laid 
upon the ‘iy, which stands for that very reason before the 
interrogative particle, as in Gen. xix. 12, the only other place 
in which this occurs. WX, a softened form for , as in 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19. Treasures of wickedness are treasures acquired through 
wickedness or acts of injustice. The meaning of the question 
is not, Are the unjust treasures not yet removed out of the 
house, not yet distributed again? but, as vers. 105 and 11 
require, Does the wicked man still bring such treasures into 
the house? does he still heap up such treasures in his house? 
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The question is affirmative, and the form of a question is chosen 
to sharpen the conscience, as the unjust men to whom it is 
addressed cannot deny it. fi) NE’, ephah of consumption or 
hungriness, analogous to the German expression “a hungry 
purse,” is too small an ephah (cf. Deut. xxv. 14; Amos viii. 5); 
the opposite of MBpy ‘® (Deut. xxv. 15) or PTY 's (Lev. xix, 
6), which the law prescribed, Hence Micah calls it ty = 

nim Dyin Prov. xxii. 14, that which is smitten by the wrath 
of God (equivalent to cursed ; cf. Num. xxiii. 7, Prov. xxiv. 24). 
Whoever has not a full ephsh § is, according to Deut. xxv. 16, 
an abomination to the Lord. If these questions show the 
people that they do not answer to the demands made by the 
Lord in ver. 8, the questions in ver. 11 also teach that, with 
this state of things, they cannot. hold themselves guiltless. The 
. speaker inquires, from the standpoint of his own moral con- 
sciousness, whether he can be pure, i.e. guiltless, if he uses 
deceitful scales and weights,—a question to which every one 
must answer No. It is difficult, however, to decide who the 
questioner is. As ver. 9 announces words of God, and in 
ver. 10 God is speaking, and also in vers. 12; 13, it appears 
as though Jehovah must be the questioner Here: But 73K 
does not tally with this. Jerome therefore adopts the render- 
ing numquid justificabo stateram impiam ; but 731 in the kal has 
only the meaning to be pure, and even in the piel it is not used 
in the sense of niggdh, to acquit. This latter fact is sufficient 
to overthrow the proposal to alter the reading into piel. More- 
over, “the context requires the thought that the rich men 
fancy they can be pure with deceitful weights, and a refutation 
of this delusive idea” (Caspari). Consequently the prophet 
only can raise this question, namely as the representative of 
the moral consciousness; and we must interpret this transition, 
which is so sudden and abrupt to our ears, by supplying the 
thought, “Let every one ask himself,” Can I, etc. Instead of yw 
we have the more definite mirmdh in the parallel clause. Scales 
and a bag with stones belong together ; ’&bhdnim are the stone 
weights (cf. Lev. xix. 36; Deut. xxv. 13) which were carried 
in a bag (Prov. xvi. 11). In ver. 12 the condemnation of in- 
justice is widened still further. Whereas in the first clause 
the rich men of the capital (the suffix pointing back to 1 in 
ver. 9), who are also to be thought of in ver. 10, are expressly 
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mentioned, in the second clause the inhabitants generally are 
referred to. And whilst the rich are not only charged with 
injustice or fraud in trade, but with chdémds, violence of every 
kind, the inhabitants are charged with lying and deceit of the 
tongue. L*shondm (their tongue) is not placed at the head 
absolutely, in the sense of “ As for their tongue, deceit is,” etc. 
Such an emphasis as this is precluded by the fact that the 

preceding clause, “ speaking lies,” involves the use of the 
tongue. L‘shondm is the simple subject : Their tongue is deceit 
or falsehood in their mouth; i.e. their tongue is so full of deceit, 
that it is, so to speak, resolved into it. Both clauses express 
the thought, that “the inhabitants of Jerusalem are a popula- 
tion of liars and cheats” (Hitzig). The connection in which 
the verse stands, or the true explanation of WW, has been a 
matter of dispute. We must reject both the combination of 

vers. 12 and 13 (“Because their rich men, etc., therefore I 

also,” etc.), and also the assumption that ver. 12 contains the 

answer to the question in ver. 10, and that "WN precedes the 

direct question (Hitzig): the former, because ver. 12 obviously 

“forms the conclusion to the reproof, and must be separated . 
from what precedes it ; the latter, because the question in ver. 

11 stands between vers. 10 and 12, which is closely connected 

with ver. 10, and ver. 12 also contains no answer to ver. 10, 

so far as the thought is concerned, even if the latter actually 

required an answer. We must rather take We as a relative, 

as Caspari does, and understand the verse as an exclamation, 

which the Lord utters in anger over the city: ‘ She, whose 

rich men:are full,” etc. ‘Angry persons generally prefer to 

speak of those who have excited their wrath, instead of address- 

ing their words to them.” 

The threat of punishment follows in vers. 13-16. Ver. 13. 

“ So also now do I smite thee incurably, laying waste because of 

thy sins. Ver. 14. Thou wilt eat, and not be satisfied ; and 

thine emptiness remains in thee; and thou wilt remove, and not 

save; and what thou savest I will give to the sword. Ver. 15. 

Thou wilt sow, and not reap; thou wilt tread olives, and not 

anoint thyself with oil; new wine, and not drink wine.” With 

‘2N"DN the threatened punishment is represented as the conse- 

quence of, or retribution for, the sins of the people. ‘27 ‘n'2Nt: 

literally, I have made the smiting thee sick, i.e. smitten thee 
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presses the certainty of the future. The suffix refers to the 
people, not of the capital only, but, as we may see from ver. 
16, of the whole of the kingdom of Judah. Hashmém (an 
uncontracted form; see Ges. § 67, Anm. 10), devastando, is 
attached to the preceding verb in an adverbial sense, as a prac- 
tical exemplification, like the Y2¥ in Lev. xxvi. 18, 24, 28, 
which Micah had in his eye at the time. For the individual- 
izing of the punishment, which follows, rests upon Lev. xxvi. 
25, 26, and Deut. xxviii. 39, 40. The land is threatened with 
devastation by the foe, from which the people flee into for- 
tresses, the besieging of which occasions starvation. For the 
fulfilment of this, see Jer. lii. 6 (cf. 2 Kings vi. 25). MW, dar. 
Aey., hollowness, or emptiness of stomach. 49M}, thou mayest 
remove, #.¢. carry off thy goods and family, yet wilt thou not 
* save; but even if thou shouldst save anything, it will fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and be destroyed by his sword (vid. 
Jer. 1. 37). The enemy will also partly consume and partly 
destroy the corn and field-fruit, as well as the stores of oil and 
wine (vid. Amos v.11). j2¥ 7DN NA is taken verbatim from 
Deut. xxviii. 40. 

This trouble the people bring upon themselves by their 
ungodly conduct. With this thought the divine threatening 
is rounded off and closed. Ver. 16. “ And they observe the 
statutes of Omri, and all the doings of the house of Ahab, and so 
ye walk in their counsels; that I may make thee a horror, and 
her inhabitants a hissing, and the reproach of my people shall ye 
bear.” The verse is attached loosely to what precedes by Vav. 
The first half corresponds to vers. 10-12, the second to vers. 
13-15, and each has three clauses. “AW, as an intensive 
form of the piel, is the strongest expression for V2, and is not 
to be taken as a passive, as Ewald and others suppose, but in a 
reflective sense: “It (or one) carefully observes for itself the 
statutes of Omri instead of the statutes of the Lord” (Lev. 
xx. 23; Jer. x. 3). All that is related of Omri, is that he 
was worse than all his predecessors (1 Kings xvi. 25). His 
statutes are the Baal-worship which his son and successor Ahab 
raised into the ruling national religion (1 Kings xvi. 31, 32), 
and the introduction of which is attributed to Omri as the 
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founder of the dynasty. In the same sense is Athaliah, who 
was a daughter of Jezebel, called a daughter of Omri in 2 
Chron. xxii. 2, All the doing of the house of Ahab: i.e. not 
only its Baal-worship, but also its persecution of the Lord’s 
prophets (1 Kings xviii. 4, xxii. 27), and the rest of its sins, 
e.g. the robbery and murder committed upon Naboth (1 Kings 
xxi.). With 25m) the description passes over into a direct 
address ; not into the preterite, however, for the imperfect 
with Vav rel. does not express here what has been the custom 
in both the past and present, but is simply the logical deduc- 
tion from what precedes, “ that which continually occurs.” The 
suffix attached to Dnixyo2 refers to Ahab and Omri. By jp? 
the punishment i is represented as intentionally brought about 
by the sinners themselves, to give prominence to the daring with 
which men lived on in godlessness and unrighteousness. In 
3n& the whole nation is addressed: in the second clause, the 
inhabitants of the capital as the principal sinners; and in the 
third, the nation again in its individual members. M¥ does 
not mean devastation here; but in parallelism with APW, 
horror, or the object of horror, as in Deut. xxviii. 37, Jer. xxv. 
9, li. 37, and 2 Chron. xxix. 8. Cherpath ‘ammi: the shame 
which the nation of God, as such, have to bear from the 
heathen, when they are given up into their power (see Ezek. 
xxxvi. 20). This shame will have to be borne by the several 
citizens, the present supporters of the idea of the nation of God. 


THE CHURCH’S PENITENTIAL PRAYER, AND THE DIVINE 
PROMISE.—CHAP. VII. 


The prophet responds to the threatening of the Lord (ch. vi. 
9-16) in the name of the believing church with a penitential 
prayer, in which it sorrowfully confesses the universality of the 
deep moral corruption, and painfully bemoans the necessity for 
the visitation of God (vers. 1-6) ; after which it rises, through 
belief in the fidelity of God, to the confidential hope that the 
Lord will cause the light of His grace to rise again upon the 
church, which is bearing the merited punishment, and will not 
let its enemies triumph over it, but will procure it justice, and 
deeply humble the foe (vers. 7-13); and to this it appends a 
prayer for the renewal of the former manifestations of grace 
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(ver. 14). The Lord answers this prayer with the promise that 
He will renew for His people the wonders of the olden time 
(vers. 15-17); whereupon the prophet closes by praising the 
mercy and grace of the Lord (vers. 18-20). 

Vers. 1-6. That the prophet is speaking in vers. 1 sqq. not 
in his own name, but in the name of the church, which confesses — 
and. bemoans its rebellion against the Lord, is indisputably evi- 
dent from vers. 7 sqq., where, as all the expositors admit, the 
church speaks of itself in the first person, and that not “the 
existing corrupt Israelitish church,” as Caspari supposes, but 
the penitential, believing church of the future, which discerns 
in the judgment the chastising hand of its God, and expresses 
the hope that the Lord will conduct its conflict with its foe, etc. 
The contents of vers. 1-6, also, do not point to the prophet 
in distinction from the congregation, but may be understood 
throughout as the confession of sin on the part of the latter. 
Ver. 1. “ Woe to me! for Ihave become like a gathering of fruit, 
like a gleaning of the vintage: Not a grape to eat! an early fig, 
which my soul: desired.” ‘bby, which only occurs again in Job 
x. 15, differs from ‘in, and is “ vow dolentis, gementis, et ululantis 
magis quam minantis” (Marck) ; and *2 is not “that,” but “ for,” 
giving the reason for Sx. The meaning of ‘D3 ‘NT is not, 
“it has happened to me as it generally happens to those who 
still seek for early figs at the fruit gathering, or for bunches of 
grapes at the gleaning of the vintage” (Caspari and others) ; for 
YP ‘BORD does not mean as at the fruit-zathering, but dike the 
fruit-gathering. The nation or the church resembles the fruit- 
gathering and gleaning of the vineyard, namely, in this fact, 
that the fruit-gathering yields no more early figs, and the glean- 
ing of the vintage yields no more grapes to eat; that is to say, 
its condition resembles that of an orchard in the time of the 
fruit-gathering, when you may find fruit enough indeed, but 
not a single early fig, since the early figs ripen as early as June, 
whereas the fruit-gathering does not take place till August (see 
at Isa. xxviii. 4). The second simile is a still simpler one, and 
is very easily explained. ‘DO® is not a participle, but a noun— 
ADK the gathering (Isa. xxxii. 10); and the plural is probably 
used simply because of niddiy, the gleaning, and not with any 
allusion to the fact that the gleaning lasts several days, as Hitzig 
supposes, but because what is stated applies to all gatherings of 
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fruit. YP, fruit; see at Amos viii. 1. M8 is to be taken in 
a relative sense, and the force of [8 still extends to 733 (com- 
pare Gen. xxx. 33). The figure is explained in vers. 2 sqq. 
Ver. 2. “ The godly man has disappeared from the earth, and 
there is no more a righteous man among men. ‘All lie in wait for 
blood, they hunt every man his brother with the net. Ver. 3. 
Their hands are after evil, to make it good. The prince asks, and 
the judge is for reward ; and the great man, he speaks the evil of 
his soul: and they twist it together.” The grape and the early 
fig signify the good and the righteous man. ‘TDN is not the 
God-fearing man, but, according to the context, the man who 
cherishes leve and fidelity. 2%, not “to have perished,” but to 
be lost, to have disappeared. 87 }0, not “out of the land,” 
but, as the parallel 0182 shows, from the earth, out of the world. 
For the fact itself, compare Ps. xii. 2 and Isa. lvii.1. They all 
lie in wait for blood, z.e. not that they all go about committing 
- murder, but simply that they set their minds upon quarrels, 
cheating, and treachery, that they may rob their neighbour of 
his means of existence, so that he must perish (cf. ch. iii. 2, 3, 
ii. 1, 2); at the same time, even murderous thoughts are not 
excluded. The same thing is implied in the hunting with the 
net. MX, the brother, is the fellow-countryman (for this figure, 
compare Ps. x. 9, xxxv. 7, 8, etc.). In ver. 3 the words from 
m4 Sy to 2"? are not to be joined to what follows so as to 
form one sentence. Such a combination is not only opposed to 
the accents, but is at variance with the structure of the whole 
verse, which consists of several short clauses, and it does not 
even yield a natural thought; consequently Ewald proposes to 
alter the text (siz), 370 is hardly the inf. hiph. “to do evil,” 
but most likely a noun with the article, “the evil;” and the 
thought is therefore either “both hands are (sc. busy) with evil,” 
or “ both hands are stretched out to evil,” to make it good, ie. 
to carry out the evil well ()') as in Jer. ii. 33), or to give 
evil such a form that it shall appear to be good, or right. This 
thought is then made special: the prince, the judge, and the 
great man, ‘te. the rich man and mighty man (Lev. xix. 15; 
1 Sam. xxv. 2), weave a thing to make evil good. Nav, to weave, 
to twist together, after Ni3y, twist or string. The subject to 
mn3y" is to be found in the three classes already named, and 
not merely in the judge and the great man. There is just as 
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little reason for this limitation as for the assumption that the 
great man and the prince are one person. The way in which 
the three twist the thing or the evil plan together is indicated 
in the statements of the three previous clauses. The prince 
asks, sc. for the condemnation of a righteous or innocent man ; 
and the judge grants this for recompense against compensation ; 
and the rich man co-operates by speaking havvath naphsho. 
Havwvéh in most passages is universally allowed to signify hurt, 
mischief, destruction; and the only question is, whether this 
meaning is to be traced to mn =x, to breathe (Hupfeld on 
Ps. v. 10), or to m7, to occur, an occurrence, then specially an 
evil occurrence (Hengstenberg, Diss. on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 
252). Only in Prov. x. 3 and the passage before us is havvdh 
said to signify desire in a bad sense, or evil lust. But, as Cas- 
pari has shown, the meaning is neither necessary nor established 
in either of these two passages. In Prov. x. 3 the meaning 
@rumna activa aliisque inferenda is quite sufficient ; and C. B. 
Michaelis has adopted it for the present passage: “The great 
man speaks the mischief of his soul,” i.e. the injury or destruc- 
tion of another, for which he cherishes a desire. Nephesh, the 
soul as the seat of desire. in is not introduced to strengthen 
the suffix attached to iw3, “of his, yea of his soul” (Ewald, 
Hitzig, Umbreit) ; for not only are the accents against this, but 
also the thought, which requires no such strengthening. It is 
an emphatic repetition of the subject haggdédol. The great 
man weaves evil with the king and judge, by desiring it, and 
expressing the desire in the most open manner, and thereby 
giving to the thing an appearance of right. 

And even the best men form no exception to the rule. 
Ver. 4. “ Their best man is like a briar; the upright man more 
than a hedge: the day of thy spies, thy visitation cometh, then 
will their confusion follow. Ver. 5. Trust not in the neighbour, 
rely not upon the intimate one; keep the doors of thy mouth 
before her that is thy bosom friend. Ver. 6. For the son de- 
spiseth the father, the daughter rises up against her mother, the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; a man’s enemies are 
the people of his own house.” 032i, the good man among them, 
t.e. the best man, resembles the thorn-bush, which only pricks, 
hurts, andinjures. In . the force of the suffix still continues: 
the most righteous man among them; and }® before T3DPD is 
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used in a comparative sense: “is more, t.e. worse, than a 
thorn-hedge.” The corruption of the nation has reached such 
a terrible height, that the judgment must burst in upon them. 
This thought comes before the prophet’s mind, so that he 
interrupts the description of the corrupt condition of things 
by pointing to the day of judgment. The “day of thy watch- 
men,” t.e. of thy prophets (Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 7), is 
explained in the apposition p‘giddath’khd (thy visitation). The 
perfect 183 is prophetic of the future, which is as certain as if 
it were already there. “AY, now, i.e. when this day has come 
(really therefore =“ then”), will their confusion be, t.e. then 
will the wildest confusion come upon them, as the evil, which 
now envelopes itself in the appearance of good, will then burst 
forth without shame and without restraint, and everything will 
be turned upside down. In the same sense as this Isaiah also 
calls the day of divine judgment a day of confusion (Isa. 
xxii. 5). In the allusion to the day of judgment the speaker 
addresses the people, whereas in the description of the corrup- 
tion he speaks of them. This distinction thus made between 
the person speaking and the people is not at variance with the 
assumption that the prophet speaks in the name of the con- 
gregation, any more than the words “ thy watchmen, thy visita- 
tion,” furnish an objection to the assumption that the prophet 
was one of the watchmen himself. This distinction simply 
proves that the penitential community is not identical with the 
mass of the people, but to be distinguished from them. In 
ver. 5 the description of the moral corruption is continued, 
and that in the form of a warning not to trust one another 
any more, neither the companion (37) with whom one has 
intercourse in life, nor the confidential friend (allaph), nor 
the most intimate friend of all, viz. the wife lying on the hus- 
band’s bosom. Even before her the husband was to beware of 
letting the secrets of his heart cross his lips, because she would 
betray them. The reason for this is assigned in ver. 6, in the 
fact that even the holiest relations of the moral order of the 
world, the deepest ties of blood-relationship, are trodden under 
foot, and all the bonds of reverence, love, and chastity are 
loosened. The son treats his father as a fool (nibbél, as in 
Deut. xxxii. 15). “The men of his house” (the subject of 
the last clause) are servants dwelling in the house, not relations 
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(cf. Gen. xvii. 23, 27, xxxix. 14; 2 Sam. xii. 17, 18). This 
verse is applied by Christ to the period of the xpious which 
will attend His coming, in His instruction to the apostles in 
Matt. x. 35, 36 (cf. Luke xii. 53). It follows from this, that 
we have not to regard vers. 5 and 6 as a simple continuation of 
the description in vers. 2—4a, but that these verses contain the 
explanation of O9333) nN AY, in this sense, that at the out- 
break of the judgment and of the visitation the faithlessness 
will reach the height of treachery to the nearest friends, yea, 
even of the dissolution of every family tie (cf. Matt. xxiv. 
10, 12). 

Vers. 7-13. “This confession of sin is followed by a con- 
fession of faith on the part of the humiliated people of God” 
(Schlier.). Ver. 7. “But I, for Jehovah will I look out; I wiil 
wait for the God of my salvation; my God will hear me. Ver. 
8. Rejoice not over me, O mine enemy! for am I fallen, I rise 
again; for do I sit in darkness, Jehovah is light to me.” By 
‘81 what follows is attached adversatively to the preceding 
words. Even though all love and faithfulness should have 
vanished from among men, and the day of visitation should 
have come, the church of the faithful would not be driven from 
her confidence in the Lord, but would look to Him and His 
help, and console itself with the assurance that its God would 
hear it, i.e. rescue it from destruction. As the looking out 
(tsdphah) for the Lord, whether He would not come, ie. 
interpose to judge and aid, involves in itself a prayer for help, 
though it is not exhausted by it, but also embraces patient 
waiting, or the manifestation of faith in the life; so the hearing 
of God is a practical hearing, in other words, a coming to help . 
and to save. The God of my salvation, ¢.e. from whom all my 
salvation comes (cf. Ps. xxvii. 9; Isa. xvii. 10). Her enemy, 
i.e. the heathen power of the world, represented in Micah’s 
time by Asshur, and personified in thought as daughter Asshur, 
is not to rejoice over Zion. ‘3, for, not “if:” the verb ndphaltt 
is rather to be taken conditionally, “for have I fallen;” néphal 
being used, as in Amos v. 2, to denote the destruction of the 
power and of the kingdom. The church is here supposed to 
be praying out of the midst of the period when the judgment 
has fallen upon it for its sins, and the power of the world is 
triumphing over it. The prophet could let her speak thus, 
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because he had already predicted the destruction of the king- 
dom and the carrying away of the people into exile as a judg- 
ment that was inevitable (ch. iii. 12, vi. 16). Sitting in 
darkness, i.e. being in distress and poverty (cf. Isa. ix 1, xlii. 
7; Ps. cvii. 10). In this darkness the Lord is light to the 
faithful, i.e. He is their salvation, as He who does indeed 
chasten His own people, but who even in wrath does not 
violate His grace, or break the promises which He has given 
to His people. 

Ver. 9. “ The wrath of Jehovah shall I bear, for I have sinned 
against Him, till He shall fight my fight, and secure my right. 
He will bring me forth to the light ; I shall behold His righteous- 
ness. Ver.10. And may my enemy see tt, and shame cover her, 
who hath said to me, Where is Jehovah thy God? Mine eyes 
will see it; now will she be for a treading down, like mire of 
the streets.” Confidence in the help of the Lord flows from 
the consciousness, that the wretchedness and sufferings are a 
merited punishment for the sins. This consciousness and feel- 
ing generate patience and hope: patience to bear the wrath 
of God manifesting itself in the sufferings; hope that the 
sufferings, as inflicted by the righteous God, will cease as 
soon as the divine justice has been satisfied. Za‘aph: lit. the 
foaming up of wrath (Isa. xxx. 30); hence strong wrath. This 
the church will bear, till the Lord conducts its conflict and 
secures its rights. ‘3" is the judicial conflict between Israel 
and the heathen power of the world. Although, for example, 
God had given up His nation to.the power of its enemies, the 
nations of the world, on account of its sins, so that they accom- 
- plished the will of God, by destroying the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, and carrying away the people into exile; yet they 
grew proud of their own might in so doing, and did not recog- 
nise themselves as instruments of punishment in the hand of 
the Lord, but attributed their victories to the power of their 
own arm, and even aimed at the destruction of Israel, with 
scornful defiance of the living God (cf. Isa. x. 5-15; Hab. i. 
11). Thus they violated the rights of Israel, so that the Lord 
was obliged to conduct the contest of His people with the 
heathen, and secure the rights of Israel by the overthrow of 
the heathen power of the world. For ‘2% 3", see Ps. xliii. 1; 
for Dav ny, Ps. ix. 4, 5; and for the fact itself, Isa. xlix. 25, 
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li. 22. Mishpdt is Israel’s right, in opposition to the powers of 
the world, who would destroy it. The following word ‘2's is 
not governed by Wt “, as the absence of the copula Vav shows. 
With these words the hope takes the form of the certain assur- 
ance that the Lord will remove the distress, and let Israel see 
His righteousness. Ts‘ddgdéh is the righteousness of God reveal- 
ing itself in the forgiveness and restoration of Israel to favour ; 
like tsdagoth in ch. vi. 5: in actual fact, the salvation of Israel 
about to be secured, regarded as an emanation of the righteous- 
ness of the covenant God; hence parallel to ix. 78) with 3, 
to look at, so that one penetrates, as it were, into an object, 
seeing with feasting of the eyes (so also in ver.10). This exalta- 
tion of Israel to new salvation it is hoped that the enemy will see 
(82M, opt.), and be covered with shame; for the power of the 
world is overthrown, in order that Israel may be redeemed out 
of its power. This desire is a just one, because the enemy has 
despised the Lord God. For the expression, “Where is Jehovah 
thy God?” compare Joel ii. 17. And Israel will see its fulfil- 
ment (2°81F with Nun doubled after a sharpened ¢; see Ewald, 
§ 198, a). ‘“Atédh, now (seeing the future in spirit, as having 
already come), the enemy will be trodden down like mire of the 
streets (for this figure, see Jsa. x. 6). 

The confident expectation rises in vers. 11 sqq. into an 
assurance of the promise; the words of the prophet in the 
name of the church rising into an address to Zion, to confirm 
its hope by the promise of the restoration of Zion, and the 
entrance of crowds of people into the city of God. Ver. 11. 
“ A day to build thy walls (cometh) ; in that day will the ordi- 
nance be far away. Ver. 12. In that day will they come to thee 
from Asshur and the cities of Egypt, and from Egypt to the 
river, and (to) sea from sea, and (from) mountain to mountain. 
Ver. 13. And the earth will become a desert because of its in- 
habitants, for the fruit of their doings.” Ver. 11 consists of 
two clauses; for we may easily supply to yom “is” or “ will 
be” = come. The daughter Zion is addressed (cf. ch. iv. 8) 
not as a church, but as a city, as the centre and representative 
of the kingdom of God. As such, she is compared to a vine- 
yard, as in Isa. v. 1-7, xxvii. 2-4, Ps. Ixxx. 9,10. The word 
gadér, which is generally used for the hedge or wall around a 
vineyard, points to this (see Isa. v. 5; Num. xxii. 24; Eccles. 
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x. 8). 077 Bi is an adverbial accusative ; in that day will ph 
be far away. The meaning of this word ‘is very difficult to 
find, and can hardly be settled with any certainty. The ex- 
planation of chog, as signifying the law imposed upon Israel by 
the heathen oppressors (Chald., Hengstenberg, etc.), cannot 
be sustained, as this meaning cannot be established from Ps. 
civ. 20, and is not suggested by the context. So, again, the 
explanation, “ On that day will the goal set (for Israel), or 
the boundary fixed (for it), be a far distant one (i.e. then will 
the boundaries of the land of Israel lie in the far distance, or 
be advanced to the remotest distance :” Hitzig, Caspari, and 
others), introduces a meaning into the words which they do not 
possess. Even if chdg does denote a fixed point or a limit of 
either space or time, it never signifies the boundary of a nation ; 
and rdchag, to be far off, is not equivalent to being advanced 
to a great distance. Chdg is apparently used here for the 
ordinance or limit which God has appointed to separate Israel 
from the nations ; not a land-boundary, but the law of Israel’s 
separation from the nations. This law will be far away, te. 
will be removed or set aside (yirchag is only chosen for the sake 
of the assonance with chdq), inasmuch as numerous crowds, as 
is added in ver. 12 by way of explanation, will then stream to 
Zion, or come to the people of God, out of all lands (cf. ch. iv. 
1,2). For this is what ver. 12 refers to, and not the return 
to Zion of the Israelites who have been scattered in the heathen 
lands. i3* (impersonal), one comes, they come: not “return,” 
av, which must have been the expression used if the return 
of the Israelites out of their captivity had been meant. The 
heathen who cherish a desire for the God of Zion and His law 
(ch. iv. 2) will come to Israel; not to Israel as still living in 
their midst (Caspari), but to the Israel that has already re- 
turned, and whose walls have been rebuilt (ver. 11). The 
building of the walls of Zion involves the gathering together 
of the dispersed nation, or rather presupposes it. Heathen 
will come “from Asshur and the cities of Egypt,” i.e. from the 
two mightiest empires in the time of the prophet. Matsor, the 
poetical name of Egypt, as in Isa. xix. 6, xxxvii. 25; and “cities 
of Egypt,” because that land or kingdom was especially rich in 
cities. The further definitions individualize the idea of the 
totality of the lands and provinces, the correlative members 
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being transposed and incomplete in the last two sentences, so 
that the preposition 7! must be supplied to 0%, and the preposi- 
tion fo to 177. From Egypt to the river (Euphrates) includes 
the lands lying between these two terminal points; and in the 
expressions, “ sea from sea, and mountain to mountain,” seas 
and mountains are mentioned in the most general manner, as 
the boundaries of lands and nations; so that we have not.to 
think of any particular seas and mountains, say the Western 
(or Mediterranean) Sea, and the Eastern (the Dead or the Gali- 
lean) Sea, as being the western and eastern boundaries of Pales- 
- tine, and of Lebanon and Sinai as the northern and southern 
boundaries, but must adhere firmly to the general character of 
the expression: “ from one sea and one mountain to another 
sea and mountain,” i.e. from every land situated between seas 
and mountains, that is to say, from all the lands and provinces 
of the earth. The coming out of all lands is not to be under- 
stood as denoting simply passing visits to Canaan or Zion, but 
as coming to connect themselves with the people of God, to be 
received into fellowship with them. There is a parallel to this 
promise in the promise contained in Isa. xix. 18-25, that in the 
Messianic times Egypt and Asshur will turn to Jehovah. This 
takes place because the earth will become a desert, on account 
of the evil deeds of its inhabitants. Whilst Zion is rebuilt, 
and the people of God are multiplied, by the addition of the 
godly Gentiles out of all the countries of the earth, the judg- 
ment falls upon the sinful world. This statement of ver. 13 is 
simply attached to what precedes it by 70‘, in order to com- 
plete the promise of the restoration of Zion, by adding the fate 
which will befal the earth (i.e. the earth outside Canaan) ; but 
it actually contains the motive for the coming of the crowds to 
Zion. ¥)87 cannot be the land of Israel (Canaan) here, in 
support of which appeal has been made to Lev. xxvi. 33 and 
Isa. i. 7; for the context neither leads to any such limitation as 
that (87 could be taken in the sense of D298 (in Leviticus 
and Isaiah), ‘nor allows of our thinking of the devastation of 
Canaan. When the day shall have come for the building of 
the walls of Zion, the land of Israel will not become a desert 
then ; but, on the contrary, the devastation will cease. If the 
devastation of Canaan were intended here, we should have 
either to take nn’m as a pluperfect, in violation of the rules 
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of the language, or arbitrarily to interpolate “ previously,” 
as Hitzig proposes. maw by is defined more precisely by 
pingoyp "BD The doings are of course evil ones, and the 
deeds themselves are the fruit (cf. Isa. iii. 10). 

Vers. 14-17. The promise of salvation impels the congre- 
gation to pray that it may be granted (ver. 14); whereupon 
the Lord assures it that His covenant mercies shall be renewed, 
and promises the thorough humiliation of the hostile nations of 
the world (vers. 15-17). Ver. 14. “ Feed thy people with thy 
staff, the sheep of thine inheritance, dwelling apart, in the wood, 
in the midst of Carmel: let them feed in Bashan and Gilead, as 
in the days of the olden time.” The question in dispute among 
commentators, whether this prayer is addressed to the Lord by 
the prophet on behalf of the nation, or whether the prophet is 
still speaking in the name of the believing church, is decided 
in favour of the latter by the answer addressed to the church 
in ver. 15. The Lord is addressed as the shepherd of Israel, 
the title by which Jacob addressed Him in Gen. xlix. 24 (cf. 
Ps, Ixxx. 2, xxiii. 1 sqq.). The prayer is related to the pro- 
mise in ch. v. 3 sqq., viz. that the ruler coming forth out of 
Bethlehem will feed in the strength of Jehovah, and involves 
the prayer for the sending of this ruler. “ With this staff,” 
i.e. the shepherd’s staff (cf. Lev. xxvii. 32; Ps. xxiii. 4), is 
added pictorially ; and as a support to the prayer, it designates 
the people as the sheep of Jehovah’s inheritance. nny INS, 
instead of nbn dy, which occurs more frequently, is occa- 
sioned by the figure of the shepherd. As the sheep need 
the protection of the shepherd, lest they should perish, so 
Israel needs the guidance of its God, that it may not be 
destroyed by its foes. The following apposition 7129 rly 
determines the manner of the feeding more precisely; so 
that we may resolve it into the clause, “so that thy people 
may dwell apart.” The words contain an allusion to Num. 
xxiii. 9, where Balaam describes Israel as a people separated 
from the rest of the nations; and to Deut. xxxiii. 28, where 
Moses congratulates it, because it dwells in safety and alone 
(bdddad, separate), under the protection of its God, in a'land 
full of corn, new wine, etc. The church asks for the fulfil- 
ment of this blessing from Jehovah its shepherd, that it may 
dwell separate from the nations of the world, so that they may 
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not be able to do it any harm; and that “in the wood in the 
_ midst of Carmel,” that promontory abounding in wood and 
pasture land (letis pascuis abundat: Jerome on Amos i. 2). 
The wood is thought of here as shutting off the flock from the 
world without, withdrawing it from its sight, and affording it 
security ; and the fact that dangerous wild beasts have their 
home in the forest (Jer. v. 6; Ps. Ixxx. 14) is overlooked here, 
because Israel is protected from them by its own shepherd. 
wt, which follows, is not future, but optative, corresponding to 
the imperative 737, Gilead and Bashan are also named as 
‘portions of the land that were rich in pasture (cf. Num. xxxii. 
1 sqq.), namely, of the land to the east of the Jordan, Carmel 
belonging to the western portion of Canaan. These three 
portions individualize the whole of the territory which Israel 
received for its inheritance, and not merely the territory of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. The simple reason why no dis- 
tricts in the kingdom of Judah are mentioned, is that Judah 
possessed no woody districts abounding in grass and pasture 
resembling those named. Moreover, the prayer refers to the 
whole of Israel, or rather to the remnant of the whole nation 
that has been rescued from the judgment, and which will form 
an undivided flock under the Messiah (cf. ch. v. 2; Isa. xi. 13; 
Ezek. xxxvii.15sqq.). D9 ‘0, “ the days of old,” are the times 
of Moses and Joshua, when the Lord brought Israel with His 
mighty arm into the possession of the promised land. 

The Lord answers this prayer, by promising, according to 
His abundant goodness, more than the church has asked. 
Ver. 15. “ As in the days of thy going out of the land of Egypt 
_ will I cause it to see wonders. Ver. 16. Nations will see it, and 
be ashamed of all their strength: they will lay the hand upon the 
mouth, their ears will become deaf. Ver.17. They will lick dust 
like the snake, like the reptiles of the earth they come trembling out 
of their castles : they will go trembling to Jehovah our God, and 
before thee will they fear.” The wonders (niphia’oth ; cf. Ex. 
iii. 20, xv. 11; Ps. Ixxviii. 11) with which the Lord formerly 
smote Egypt, to redeem His people out of the bondage of that 
kingdom of the world, will the Lord renew for His people. In 
NNY the nation is addressed, whilst the suffix of the third pers. 
attached to 388 points back to 72Y in ver. 14. The miracu- 
lous deeds will make such an impression, that the heathen 
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nations who see them will stand ashamed, dumb and deaf with 
alarm and horror. Ashamed of all their strength, ¢.e. because 
all their strength becomes impotence before the mighty acts of 
the Almighty God. Laying the hand upon the mouth is a 
gesture expressive of reverential silence from astonishment and 
admiration (cf. Judg. xviii. 19; Job xxi. 5, etc.). Their ears 
shall become deaf “from the thunder of His mighty acts, Job 
xxvi. 14, the gol hdmon of Isa. xxxiii. 8” (Hitzig). With this 
description of the impression made by the wonderful works of 
God, the words of God pass imperceptibly into words of the 
prophet, who carries out the divine answer still further in an 
explanatory form, as we may see from ver. 17. The heathen 
will submit themselves to Jehovah in the humblest fear. This 
is stated in ver.17. Licking the dust. like the serpent contains 
an allusion to Gen. iii. 14 (cf. Ps. lxxii. 9 and Isa. xlix. 23). 
rw ‘oni, earth-creepers, t.¢. snakes, recals the “BY ‘ont of Deut. 
xxxii. 24. Like snakes, when they are driven out of their 
hiding-place, or when charmers make them come out of their 
holes, so will the nations come trembling out of their castles 
(misg*roth as in Ps. xviii. 46), and tremble to Jehovah, i.e. flee 
to Him with trembling, as alone able to grant help (see Hos. 
iii. 5), and fear before thee. With 30 the prayer passes mto 
an address to Jehovah, to attach to this the praise of God with 
which he closes his book. 

Ver. 18. “ Who ts a God like Thee? removing guilt and pass- 
ing over iniquity to the remnant of His inheritance. He retaineth 
not His anger for ever, for He delighteth in mercy. Ver. 19. He 
will have compassion upon us again, tread down our transgres- 
sions ; and Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. 
Ver. 20. Mayest Thou show truth to Jacob, mercy to Abraham, 
which Thou hast sworn to our fathers from the days of old.” 
be) bx ‘D looks back to Ex. xv. 11; but whether Micah also 
plays upon his own name is doubtful. Like the first redemp- 
tion of Israel out of Egypt, the second or still more glorious 
redemption of the people of God furnishes an occasion for 
praising the incomparable nature of the Lord. But whereas 
in the former Jehovah merely revealed Himself in His incom- 
parable exaltation above all gods, in the restoration of the 
_ nation which had been cast out among the heathen because of 
its sins, and its exaltation among the nations, He now reveals 
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His incomparable nature in grace and compassion. The words 
0 fy xv’a are formed after Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7, where the Lord, 
after the falling away of Israel from Him by the worship of the 
golden calf, reveals Himself to Moses as a gracious and merciful 
God, who forgives guilt and sin. But this grace and com- 
passion are only fully revealed in the restoration and blessing 
of the remnant of His nation by Jesus Christ. (For ver. 18d, 
see Ps. ciii. 9.) As One who delighteth in mercy, He will have 
compassion upon Israel again (ydshabh used adverbially, as in 
Hos. xiv. 8, etc.), will tread down its sins, i.e. conquer their 
power and tyranny by His compassion, and cast them into the 
depths of the sea, as He once conquered the tyrant Pharaoh 
and drowned him in the depths of the sea (Ex. xv. 5, 10). 
This believing assurance then closes with the prayer (tittén is 
optative) that the Lord will give His rescued nation truth and 
- mercy (émeth and chesed, after Ezek. xxxiv. 6), i.e. give them 
to enjoy, or bestow upon them, what He had sworn to the 
patriarchs (Gen. xxii. 16). Abraham and Jacob are mentioned 
instead of their family (cf. Isa. xli. 8). 

With this lofty praise of the Lord, Micah closes not only the 
last words, but his whole book. The New Testament parallel, 
as Hengstenberg has correctly observed, is Rom. xi. 33-36 ; 
and the pvorypiov made known by the apostle in Rom. xi. 
25 sqq. gives us a view of the object and end of the ways of 
the Lord with His people. 
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and the style is so involved, that even a good classical scholar is repelled from their 
perusal. Ifthe student of Latin and Greek meets with obstacles, the merely English 
reader is absolutely without the means of information. The greater part of the most 
important writings have never been translated ; and those translations which have 
been made are, with the exception of the few executed in recent times, for the most ~ 
part loose, inaccurate, and difficult to-procure. To supply this great want is the 
object of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. All the Christian writings antecedent 
to the Nicene Council have been put into the hands of competent translators. These 
will make it their first and principal aim to produce translations as faithful as possible, 
uncoloured by any bias, dogmatic or ecclesiastical. They will also endeavour, in 
brief notes, to place the English reader in the position of those acquainted with the 
original languages. They will indicate important variations in the text ; they will 
give different translations of the same passage, where more than one have been 
proposed ; they will note the various meanings attributed to the words in ecclesiastical 
controversies ; and when the ancient documents appear in widely different forms, 
the various forms will be presented. At the same time, they will strive to combine 
with this strict accuracy and faithfulness as much elegance as may be consistent with 
the main aim. Short biographical and explanatory notices will be prefixed to each 
translation ; and in every case where there is variety of opinion, the writer will 
abstain from expressing his own sentiments, and confine himself simply to an 
impartial statement of the opinions of the most noteworthy critics on the point. 


The following are the works which are now being translated :— 


I. The Apostolical Fathers, including the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, the 
Epistles of Ignatius in their various forms, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Epistle of 
Polycarp, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Pastor of Hermas, with the Martyria of 
Ignatius and Polycarp. 


II. The undoubted and doubtful works of Justin Martyr,—the Apologies, the 
Dialogue with Trypho, the Oratio ad Gentiles, the Cohortatio, the De Monarchia, 
and the fragments on the Resurrection, along with the Martyrium of one Justin. 


III. The works of Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Hermias, and 
the fragments of the rest of the Apologists. 


IV. Irenseus: All his extant works. 
Y. Clemens Alexandrinus: All his extant works. 


VI. Origen. The Series will include the De Principiis, and the Contra Celsum. 
The rest of his works will be translated if the Series is successful. 


VII. The fragments of Julius Africanus, and of the other writers given in Dr. 
Routh’s RELIQUIZ Sacra. 


VIII. The works generally ascribed to Hippolytus, along with the recently dis- 
covered Refutatio Omnium Heresium. 


IX. The works ascribed to Dionysius of Alexandria, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Methodius, and others of the same period. 


X. The Recognitions and the Clementine Homilies, the Letters of Clemens on 
Virginity, the Constitutions, the Canons of the Apostles, Decrees of Councils till the 
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period of the Nicene Council, and the Martyria written within the period, and 
generally believed to be genuine. 


XI. The Apocryphal Gospels, and other Apocryphal Literature of the New 
Testament. 


XII. The Octavius of Minucius Felix. 

XIII. The entire works of Tertullian. 

XIV. All the genuine works of Cyprian. 

XV. Arnobius adversus Gentes. 

XVI. The works of Lactantius. : . 


XVII. The extant works of Novatian, Victorinus, Commodianus, and other 
Christian Latin writers preceding the Council of Nice. 


It is intended to include in the Series every Christian writing and document 
produced before the Nicene Council, whether in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, 
Aithiopic, or in any other language. The list includes a number of works, some 
porons of which are generally believed to have been written after the Council of 

ice ; but as other portions were, or may have been, written before that time, it has 
been thought: the safer course to give them fully. Only those works which are now 
allowed on every hand to have been written after the Nicene Council, will be excluded. 


It is believed that the writings comprised in the above Synopsis will form about 
Eighteen Volumes, in demy octavo, of a size similar to the Publishers’ ForEIGN 
THEOLOGICAL LiBRaRY ; and the Series will be published at the same rate to 
Subscribers, namely— 


Four Volumes for One Guinea. 


Each work will have a separate Index ; and a very complete Index to the whole 
Series will be published in a separate Volume, especial care being taken in its 
compilation. 

The Volumes are handsomely bound in cloth, with red edges; but Subscribers may 
have them with uncut edges, by intimating their wish with their order. 

_ They will be greatly obliged by intending Subscribers filling up the accompanyin 
Slip, and returning it to them speedily, as this will very much facilitate the 
arrangements. - . 


*,” When not paid in advance, the retail Bookseller is entitled to charge 24s. 


I request MEssRS. CLARK to insert my name in their list of Subscribers to the 
ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY, and to forward the books as published, through 
my bookseller, 


If it is preferred to have the works forwarded direct per railway or book post (at 
cost of postage, 2s. 8d. yearly), it is requested that it be so stated. The Subscription 
is payable in advance, annually, on or before the First Issue for each Year. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


MESSRS. CLARK have pleasure in forwarding to their Subscribers 
the First Issue of FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY for 1868, 
viz., The Commentary on the Minor Prophets in the ‘ Keil and 
Delitzsch’ Series. They will be much obliged by an early 
remittance of the Subscription. 


The remaining volumes for this year will probably be: 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Hebrews, vol. i, and Harless’ Chris- 
tian Ethics. They have in progress the remaining volumes of the 
‘Keil and Delitzsch’ Series; Lange’s Homiletical Commentary on 
St. Fohn ; Stier on the Words of the Apostles ; Dorner’s History 
of Protestant Theology; Schmid’s New Testament Theology ; 
Professor Hengstenberg’s Commentary on Ezekiel. These works 
will probably complete the Foreign Theological Library Series, 
which the Publishers venture to hope has done some service in 
the cultivation of Biblical Study in Great Britain. 


They will have ready, about end of June, an entirely new 
translation (by Rev. W. Urwick) from the last German edition, 
of Dr. Julius Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, in two volumes, 
octavo. This translation has been made with the utmost care. 
The selling price will be 21s. but it will be supplied to regular 
Subscribers to Foreign Theological Library for 10s. 6d., on con- 
dition of that amount being remitted in the same way as the 
Foreign Theological Library, before 30th Fune. 


EDINBURGH, May 1868, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SqIERSON oF THE PropHet.—aAll that we know 

m| of Nahum (Nachim, i.e. consolation or comforter, 
consolator, Gr. Naovp) is, that he sprang from the 
place called Elkosh ; since the epithet ha’ elgdshi, 
in the heading to his book, is not a patronymic, but the place of 
his birth. Elkosh is not to be sought for in Assyria, however, 
viz. in the Christian village of Alkush, which is situated on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, to the north-west of Khorsabad, two 
days’ journey from Mosul, where the tomb of the prophet 
Nahum is shown in the form of a simple plaster box of 
modern style, and which is held in great reverence, as a holy 
place, by the Christians and Mohammedans of that neighbour- 
hood (see Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, i. 233), as Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Ewald, and others suppose. For this village, with 
its pretended tomb of the prophet, has not the smallest trace of 
antiquity about it, and is mentioned for the first time by a monk 
of the sixteenth century, in a letter to Assemani (Biblioth. or. 
i. 525, iii. 1, p. 352). Now, as a tomb of the prophet Jonah is 
also shown in the neighbourhood of Nineveh, the assumption is 
a very natural one, that the name Elkush did not come from 
the village into the book, but passed from the book to the 
village (Hitzig). The statement of Jerome is older, and much 
more credible,—namely, that “ Elkosh was situated in Galilee, 
since there is to the present day a village in Galilee called 
Helceszi (others Helcese?, Elcesi), a very small one indeed, and 
containing in its ruins hardly any traces of ancient buildings, 
but one which is well known to the Jews, and was also pointed 
out to me by my guide,”—inasmuch as he does not simply base 
his statement upon the word of his guide, but describes the 
place as well known to the Jews. This Jewish tradition of the 
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birth of Nahum in the Galilean Elkosh, or ‘Edxecé, is also 
supported by Cyril of Alex., Ps. Epiphanius, and Ps. Doro- 
theus, although the more precise accounts of the situation of 
the place are confused and erroneous in the two last named. 
We have indeed no further evidence that Nahum sprang out 
of Galilee. The name of the Elkesaites furnishes just as 
little proof of the existence of a place called Elkosh, as the 
name Capernaum, i.e. village of Nahum, of the fact that our 
prophet lived there. Whether the sect of the Elkesaites really 
derived their name from a founder named Elxai or Elkesai, is 
just as questionable as the connection between this Elxai and 
the place called Elkosh ; and the conjecture that Capernaum 
received its name from our prophet is altogether visionary. 
But Jerome’s statement is quite sufficient, since it is confirmed 
by the contents of Nahum’s prophecy. Ewald indeed imagines 
that he can see very clearly, from the general colouring of the 
little book, that Nahum did not live in Palestine, but in Assyria, 
and must have seen with his own eyes the danger which threat- 
ened Nineveh, from an invasion by powerful foes, as being one 
of the descendants of the Israelites who had farmerly been 
transported to Assyria. “ It moves,” he says, “ for example, 
round about Nineveh only, and that with a fulness such as we 
do not find in any other prophecy relating to a foreign nation ; 
and it is quite in a casual manner that it glances at Judah in 
ch. i. 13-ii. 3. There is not a single trace of its having been 
written by Nahum in Judah; on the contrary, it follows most 
decidedly, from the form given to the words in ch. ii. 1 (ch. i. 
15), as compared with Isa. lii. 7, that he was prophesying at a 
great distance from Jerusalem and Judah.” But why should 
not an earlier prophet, who lived in the kingdom of Israel or 
that of Judah, have been able to utter a special prophecy con- 
cerning Nineveh, in consequence of a special commission from 
God? Moreover, it is not merely in a casual manner that 
Nahum glances at Judah; on the contrary, his whole prophecy 
is meant for Judah; and his glance at Judah, notwithstanding 
its brevity, assumes, as Umbreit has correctly observed, a very 
important and central position. And the assertion, that there 
is not a single trace in the whole prophecy of Nahum’s having 
been in Judah, has been contested with good reason by Maurer, 
Hitzig, and others, who appeal to ch. i. 4 and i. 13-ii. 3, where 
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such traces are to be found. On the other hand, if the book 
had been written by a prophet living in exile, there would 
surely be some allusions to the situation and circumstances of 
the exiles; whereas we look in vain for any such allusions in 
Nahum. Again, the acquaintance with Assyrian affairs, to 
which Ewald still further appeals, is no greater than that which 
might have been possessed by any prophet, or even by any 
inhabitant of Judah in the time of Hezekiah, after the repeated 
invasions of Israel and Judah by the Assyrians. “ The liveli- 
ness of the description runs through the whole book. Chap. i. 
2-14 is not less lively than ch. ii.; and yet no one would infer 
from the former that Nahum must have seen with his own eyes 
all that he sets before our eyes in so magnificent a picture in 
ch. i. 2 sqq.” (Nagelsbach ; Herzog’s Cyol.) It is no more a 
‘fact that “ch. ii. 6 contains such special acquaintance with 
‘the locality of Nineveh, as could only be derived from actual 
inspection,” than that “ch. ii. 7 contains the name of the 
Assyrian queen (Huzzab).” Moreover, of the words that are 
peculiar to our prophet, taphsar (ch. iii. 17) is the only one 
that is even probably Assyrian; and this is a military term, 
which the Judzans in Palestine may have heard from Assyrians 
living there. The rest of the supposed Aramezisms, such as 
the suffixes in "033 (ch. ii. 4) and nDINPO (ch. ii. 14), and 
the words 393, to sigh = 737 (ch. ii. 8), 77 (ch. iii, 2), and 
ninbe (ch. ii. 4), may be accounted for from the Galilzan origin 
of the prophet. Consequently there is no tenable ground what- 
ever for the assumption that Nahum lived in exile, and uttered 
his prophecy in the neighbourhood of Nineveh. There is much 
greater reason for inferring, from the many points of coinci- 
dence between Nahum and Isaiah (see pp. 6, 7), that he was born 
in Galilee during the Assyrian invasions, and that he emigrated 
to Judza, where he lived and prophesied. Nothing whatever 
is known of the circumstances of his life. The notices in Ps. 
Epiphan. concerning his miracles and his death (see O. Strauss, 
Nahumi de Nino vaticin. expl. p. xii. sq.) can lay no claim to 
truth. Even the period of his life is so much a matter of dis- 
pute, that some suppose him to have prophesied under Jehu and 
Jehoahaz, whilst others believe that he did not prophesy till 
the time of Zedekiah ; at the same time it is possible to decide 
this with tolerable certainty from the contents of the book. 
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2. Tor Boox or NanvumM contains one extended prophecy 
concerning Nineveh, in which the ruin of that city and of the 
Assyrian world-power is predicted in three strophes, answering 
to the division into chapters; viz. in ch. i. the divine purpose 
to inflict judgment upon this oppressor of Israel ; in ch. ii. the 
joyful news of the conquest, plundering, and destruction of 
Nineveh; and in ch. iii. its guilt and its inevitable ruin. These 
are all depicted with pictorial liveliness and perspicuity. Now, 
although this prophecy neither closes with a Messianic prospect, 
nor enters. more minutely into the circumstances of the Israel- 
itish kingdom of God in general, it is rounded off within itself, 
and stands in such close relation to Judah, that it may be called 
a prophecy of consolation for that kingdom. The fall of the 
mighty capital of the Assyrian empire, that representative of 
the godless and God-opposing power of the world, which sought 
to destroy the Israelitish kingdom of God, was not only closely 
connected with the continuance and development of the king- 
dom of God in Judah, but the connection is very obvious in 
Nahum’s prophecy. Even in the introduction (ch. i. 2 sqq.) 
the destruction of Nineveh is announced as a judgment, which 
Jehovah, the zealous God and avenger of evil, executes, and 
in which He proves Himself a refuge to those who trust in 
Him (ch. i. 7). But “ those who trust in Him” are not godly 
Gentiles here; they are rather the citizens of His kingdom, 
viz. the Judzans, upon whom Asshur had laid the ‘yoke of 
bondage, which Jehovah would break (ch. i. 13), so that Judah 
could keep feasts and pay its vows to Him (ch. i.15). On the 
destruction of Nineveh the Lord returns to the eminence of 
Israel, which the Assyrians have overthrown (ch. ii. 2). Con- 
sequently Nineveh is to fall, and an end is to be put to the 
rule and tyranny of Asshur, that the glory of Israel may be 
restored. 

The unity and integrity of the prophecy are not open to 
any well-founded objection. It is true that Eichhorn, Ewald, 
and De Wette, have questioned the genuineness of the first 
part of the heading (the Mass@ of Nineveh), but without suffi- 
cient reason, as even Hitzig observes. For there is nothing 
that can possibly astonish us in the fact that the object of the 
prophecy is mentioned first, and then the author. Moreover, 
the words m2°) x cannot possibly have been added at a later 
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period, because the whole of the first half of the prophecy 
would be unintelligible without them; since Nineveh is not 
mentioned by name till ch. ii. 8, and yet the suffix attached to 
ADipe in ch. i. 8 refers to Nineveh, and requires the introduc- 
tion of the name of that city in the heading. There is just as 
little force in the arguments with which Hitzig seeks to prove 
that the allusion to the conquest of No-Amon in ch. iii. 8-10 
is a later addition. For the assertion that, if an Assyrian 
army had penetrated to Upper Egypt and taken that city, 
Nahum, when addressing Nineveh, could not have related to 
the Assyrians what had emanated from themselves, without at 
least intimating this, would obviously be well founded only on 
the supposition that the words “ Art thou better than No- 
Amon,” etc., could be taken quite prosaically as news told to 
the city of Nineveh, and loses all its force, when we see that 
this address is simply a practical turn, with which Nahum 
describes the fate of No-Amon not to the Ninevites, but to 
the Judzans, as a practical proof that even the mightiest and 
most strongly fortified city could be conquered and fall, when 
God had decreed its ruin. From the lively description of this 
occurrence, we may also explain the change from the third 
person to the second in ch. iii. 96, at which Hitzig still takes. 
offence. His other arguments are so subjective and unimpor- 
tant, that they require no special refutation. 

With regard to the date of the composition of our prophecy, 
it is evident from the contents that it was not written before, 
but after, the defeat of Sennacherib in front of Jerusalem in 
the reign of Hezekiah, since that event is not only clearly 
assumed, but no doubt furnished the occasion for the pro- 
phecy. Asshur had overrun Judah (ch. i. 15), and had severely 
afflicted it (ch. i. 9,12), yea plundered and almost destroyed 
it (ch. ii. 2). Now, even if neither the words in ch. i. 11, 
“There is one come out of thee, who imagined evil against 
Jehovah,” etc., nor those of ch. i. 123, according to the correct 
interpretation, contain any special allusion to Sennacherib and 
his defeat, and if it is still less likely that ch. i. 14 contains an 
allusion to his death or murder (Isa. xxxvii. 38), yet the afilic- 
tion (tsérah) which Assyria had brought upon Judah (ch. i. 9), 
and the invasion of Judah mentioned in ch. i. 15 and ii. 2, can 
only refer to Sennacherib’s expedition, since he was the only one 
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of all the kings of Assyria who so severely oppressed Judah as 
to bring it to the very verge of ruin. Moreover, ch. ii. 13, 
“ The voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard,” is pecu- 
liarly applicable to the messengers whom Sennacherib sent to 
Hezekiah, according to Isa. xxxvi. 13 sqq. and xxxvii. 9 sqq., 
to compel the surrender of Jerusalem and get Judah com- 
pletely into his power. But if this is established, it cannot 
have been a long time after the defeat of Sennacherib before 
Jerusalem, when Nahum prophesied; not only because that 
event was thoroughly adapted to furnish the occasion for such 
a prophecy as the one contained in our prophet’s book, and 
because it was an omen of the future and final judgment upon 
Asshur, but still more, because the allusions to the affliction 
brought upon Judah by Sennacherib are of such a kind that it 
must have still continued in the most vivid recollection of the 
prophet and the men of his time. We cannot do anything else, 
therefore, than subscribe to the view expressed by Vitringa, 
viz. that “ the date of Nahum must be fixed a very short time 
after Isaiah and Micah, and therefore in the reign of Heze- 
kiah, not only after the carrying away of the ten tribes, but 
also after the overthrow of Sennacherib (ch. i. 11, 13), from 
which the argument of the prophecy is taken, and the occasion 
for preaching the complete destruction of Nineveh and the 
kingdom of Assyria” (Typ. doctr. prophet. p. 37). The date 
of the ‘composition of our book cannot be more exactly deter- 
mined. The assumption that it was composed before the 
murder of Sennacherib, in the temple of his god Nisroch (Isa. 
xxxvii. 38; 2 Kings xix. 37), has no support in ch.i.14. And 
it is equally impossible to infer from ch. i. 13 and i. 15 that 
our prophecy was uttered in the reign of Manasseh, and. occa- 
sioned by the carrying away of the king to Babylon (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 11), . : 

The relation which exists between this prophecy and those 
of Isaiah is in the most perfect harmony with the composition 
of the former in the second half of the reign of Hezekiah. 
The resemblances which we find between Nahum iii. 5 and 
Isa. xlvii. 2, 3, ch. iii. 7, 10 and Isa. li. 19, 20, ch. i. 15 and 
Isa. lii. 1 and 7, are of such a nature that Isaiah could just as 
well have alluded to Nahum as Nahum to Isaiah. If Nahum 
composed his prophecy not long after the overthrow of Senna- 
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cherib, we must assume that the former was the case. The 
fact that in Nahum i. 8, 13 and iii. 10 there are resemblances 
to Isa. x. 23, 27 and xiii. 16, where our prophet is evidently 
the borrower, furnishes no decisive proof to the contrary. For 
the relation in which prophets who lived and laboured at the 
same time stood to one another was one of mutual giving and 
receiving ; ‘so that it cannot be immediately inferred from the 
fact that our prophet made use of a prophecy of his predecessor 
_ for his own purposes, that he must have been dependent upon 
him in all his kindred utterances. When, on the other hand, 
Ewald and Hitzig remove our prophecy to a much later period, 
and place it in the time of the later Median wars with Assyria, 
either the time of Phraortes (Herod. i. 102), or that of 
Cyaxares and his first siege of Nineveh (Herod. i. 103), they 
found this opinion upon the unscriptural assumption that it was 
nothing more than a production of human sagacity and poli- 
tical conjecture, which could only have been uttered “when a 
threatening expedition against Nineveh was already in full 
operation” (Ewald), and when the danger which threatened 
Nineveh was before his eyes,—a view which has its roots in 
the denial of the supernatural character of the prophecy, and 
is altogether destitute of any solid foundation. 

The style of our prophet is not inferior to the classical 
style of Isaiah and Micah, either in power and originality of 
thought, or in clearness and purity of form; so that, as. R. 
Lowth (De sacr. poési Hebr. § 281) has aptly observed, ex 

‘omnibus minoribus prophetis nemo videtur equare sublimitatem, 
ardorem et audaces spiritus Nahumi; whereas Ewald, according 
to his preconceived opinion as to the prophet’s age, “no longer 
finds in this prophet, who already formed one of the later 
prophets, so much inward strength, or purity and fulness of 
thought.” . For the exegetical writings on the book of Nahun, 
see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, § 299, 300. 
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EXPOSITION. 
THE JUDGMENT UPON NINEVEH DECREED BY GOD.—Cuar. 1. 


Jehovah, the jealous God and avenger of evil, before whose 
manifestation of wrath the globe trembles (vers. 2-6), will 
prove Himself a strong tower to His own people by destroying 
Nineveh (vers. 7-11), since He has determined to break the 
yoke which Asshur has laid upon Judah, and to destroy this 
enemy of His people (vers. 12-14). 

Ver. 1. The heading runs thus: “ Burden concerning Nine- 
veh; book of the prophecy of Nahum of Elkosh.” The first 
sentence gives the substance and object, the second the form 
and author, of the proclamation which follows. 8 signifies a 
burden, from 83, to lift up, to carry, to heave. This meaning 
has very properly been retained by Jonathan, Aquila, Jerome, 
Luther, and others, in the headings to the prophetic oracle. 
Jerome observes on Hab. i. 1: “ Massa never occurs in the title, 
except when it is evidently grave and full of weight and labour.” 
On the other hand, the L:X-X. have generally rendered it Afjupa 
in the headings to the oracles, or even 6pacts, papa, pha (Isa. 
xiii. sqq., xxx. 6); and most of the modern commentators since 
Cocceius and Vitringa, following this example, have attributed 
to the word the meaning of “ utterance,” and derived it from 
xa, efari. But xa has no more this meaning than bip nb 
can mean to utter the voice, either in Ex. xx. 7 and xxiii. 1, to’ 
which Hupfeld appeals in support of it, or in 2 Kings ix. 25, to 
which others appeal. The same may be said of 88, which 
never means effatum, utterance, and is never placed before 
simple announcements of salvation, but only before oracles of 
a threatening nature. Zech. ix. 1 and xii. 1 form no exception 
to this rule. Delitzsch (on Isa. xiii. 1) observes, with regard to 
tle latter passage, that the promise has at least a dark foil, and 
in ch. ix. 1 sqq. the heathen nations of the Persian and Mace- 
donian world-monarchy are threatened with a divine judgment 
which will break in pieces their imperial glory, and through 
which they are to be brought to conversion to Jehovah; “and 
it is just in this that the burden consists, which the word of God 
lays upon these nations, that they may be brought to conversion 
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through such a judgment from God” (Kliefoth). Even in 
Prov. xxx. 1 and xxxi. 1 Massd’ does not mean utterance. The 
words of Agur in Prov. xxx. 1 are a heavy burden, which is 
rolled upon the natural and conceited reason ; they are punitive 
in their character, reproving human forwardness in the strongest 
terms; and inch. xxxi. 1 Massé’ is the discourse with which 
king Lemuel reproved his mother. For the thorough vindi- 
cation of this meaning of Massa’, by an exposition of all the 
passages which have been adduced in support of the rendering 
“utterance,” see Hengstenberg, Christology, on Zech. ix. 1, and 
O. Strauss on this passage. For Nineveh, see the comm. on 
Jonah i. 2. The burden, «.e. the threatening words, concerning 
Nineveh are defined in the second clause as sépher chdzon, book of 
the seeing (or of the seen) of Nahum, i.e. of that which Nahum 
saw in spirit and prophesied concerning Nineveh. The unusual 
combination of sépher with chézon, which only occurs here, is 
probably intended to show that Nahum simply committed his 
prophecy concerning Nineveh to writing, and did not first of 
all announce it orally before the people. On hd'elgdshi (the 
Elkoshite), see the Introduction. 

Vers. 2-6. The description of the divine justice, and its judi- 
cial manifestation on the earth, with which Nahum introduces 
his prophecy concerning Nineveh, has this double object : first 
of all, to indicate the connection between the destruction of the 
capital of the Assyrian empire, which is about to be predicted, 
and the divine purpose of salvation ; and secondly, to cut off at 
the very outset all doubt as to the realization of this judgment. 
Ver. 2. “A God jealous and taking vengeance is Jehovah; an 
avenger is Jehovah, and Lord of wrathful fury ; an avenger is 
Jehovah to His adversaries, and He is One keeping wrath to His 
enemies. Ver. 3. Jehovah is long-suffering and of great strength, 
and He does not acquit of guilt. Jehovah, His way is in the 
storm and in the tempest, and clouds are the dust of His feet.” 
The prophecy commences with the words with which God ex- 
presses the energetic character of His holiness in the decalogue 
(Ex. xx. 5, cf. xxxiv. 14; Deut. iv. 24, v.95; and Josh. xxiv. 
19), where we find the form §i3? for 83P. Jehovah is a 
jealous God, who turns the burning zeal of His wrath against 
them that hate Him (Deut. vi. 15). His side of the energy of 
the divine zeal predominates here, as the following predicate, 
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the three-times repeated 9, clearly shows. The strengthening 
of the idea of ndgém involved in the repetition of it three times 
(cf. Jer. vii. 4, xxii. 29), is increased still further by the 
apposition ba’al chémdh, possessor of the wrathful heat, equiva- 
lent to the wrathful God (cf. Prov. xxix. 22, xxii. 24). The 
vengeance applies to His adversaries, towards whom He bears 
ill-will. Nétar, when predicated of God, as in Lev. xix. 18 
and Ps. ciii. 9, signifies to keep or bear wrath. God does not 
indeed punish immediately; He is long-suffering (D'BS 7X, 
Ex. xxxiv. 6, Num. xiv. 18, etc.). His long-suffering is not 
weak indulgence, however, but an emanation from His love and 
mercy ; for He is g*dol-kodch, great in strength (Num. xiv. 17), 
and does not leave unpunished (3) 7p) after Ex. xxxiv. 7 and 
Num. xiv. 18; see at Ex. xx. 7). His great might to punish 
sinners, He has preserved from of old; His way is in the storm 
and tempest. With these words Nahum passes over to a de- 
scription of the manifestations of divine wrath upon sinners in — 
great national judgments which shake the world ay as in 
Job ix. 17=M2yd, which is connected with M5:D in Isa. xxix. 
6 and Ps, Ixxxiii. 16). These and similar descriptions are 
founded upon the revelations of God, when bringing Israel out 
of Egypt, and at the conclusion of the covenant at Sinai, when 
the Lord came down upon the mountain in clouds, fire, and 
vapour of smoke (Ex. xix. 16-18). Clouds are the dust of His 
feet. The Lord comes down from heaven in the clouds. As 
man goes upon the dust, so Jehovah goes upon the clouds. 
Ver. 4. “ He threateneth the sea, and drieth it up, and maketh 
all the rivers dry up. Bashan and Carmel fade, and the blossom 
of Lebanon fadeth. Ver. 5. Mountains shake before Him, and 
the hills melt away ; the earth heaveth before Him, and the globe, 
and all the inhabitants thereon. Ver. 6. Before His fury who 
may stand? and who rise up at the burning of His wrath? His 
burning heat poureth itself out like fire, and the rocks are rent in 
pieces by Him.” In the rebuking of the sea there is an allusion 
to the drying up of the Red Sea for the Israelites to pass through 
(cf. Ps. evi. 9); but it is generalized here, and extended to 
every sea and river, which the Almighty can smite in His 
wrath, and cause to dry up. 33" for 31¥3 , the vowelless ° of 
the third pers. being fused into one with the first radical sound, 
asin 7 in Lam. iii. 53 (cf. Ges. § 69, Anm. 6, and Ewald 
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§ 232-3). Bashan, Carmel, and Lebanon are mentioned as 
very fruitful districts, abounding in a vigorous growth of vege- 
tation and large forests, the productions of which God could 
suddenly cause to fade and wither in His wrath. Yea more: 
the mountains tremble and the hills melt away (compare the 
similar description in Mic. i. 4, and the explanation given 
there). The earth lifts itself, i.e. starts up from its place (cf. 
Isa, xiii. 13), with everything that dwells upon the surface of 
the globe. YF from XY3, used intransitively, “to-rise,” as in 
Ps. Ixxxix. 10 and Hos. xiii. 1; not conclamat s. tolljt vocem 
(J. H. Michaelis, Burk, Strauss). ban, lit. the fertile globe, 
always signifies the whole of the habitable earth, 1 oixoupévn; 
and 73 ‘2v4", not merely the men (Ewald), but all living crea- 
tures (cf. Joel i. 18, 20). No one can stand before such divine 
wrath, which pours out like consuming fire (Deut. iv. 24), and 
rends rocks in pieces (1 Kings xix. 11; Jer. xxiii. 29; cf. Jer. 
x. 10; Mal. iii. 2). 

Vers. 7-11. But the wrath of God does not fall upon those 
who trust in the Lord ; it only falls upon His enemies. With 
this turn Nahum prepares the way in vers. 7 sqq. for pro- 
claiming the judgment of wrath upon Nineveh. Ver. 7. “Good 
is Jehovah, a refuge in the day of trouble; and He knoweth those 
who trust in Him. Ver. 8. And with an overwhelming flood will 
He make an end of her place, and pursue His enemies into dark- 
ness.” Even in the manifestation of His wrath God proves 
His goodness ; for the judgment, by exterminating the wicked, 
brings deliverance to the righteous who trust in the Lord, out 
of the affliction prepared for them by the wickedness of the 
world. The predicate rib is more precisely defined by the 
apposition 12) tiyd?, for a refuge =a refuge in time of trouble. 
The goodness of the Lord is seen in the fact that He is a 
refuge in distress. The last clause says to whom: viz. to those 
who trust in Him. They are known by Him. “ To know is 
just the same as not to neglect; or, expressed in a positive 
form, the care or providence of God in the preservation of the 
faithful” (Calvin). For the fact, compare Ps. xxxiv. 9, xlvi. 2, 
Jer. xvi. 19. And because the Lord is a refuge to His people, 
He will put an end to the oppressor of His people, viz. Nineveh, 
the capital of the Assyrian empire, and that with an over- 
whelming flood. Sheteph, overwhelming, is a figure denoting 
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the judgment sweeping over a land or kingdom, through the 
invasion of hostile armies (cf. Isa. viii. 7; Dan. xi. 26, 40). 
72, overflowed by a river (cf. Isa. viii. 8; Hab. iii. 10; Dan. 
xi. 40). nbs nvy, to put an end to anything, as in Isa. x. 23, 
MD1PO is the accusative of the object: make her place a vanish- 
ing one. 193, the fem. of 723, an adjective in a neuter sense, 
that which is vanishing away. The suffix in *diPd refers to 
Nineveh in the heading (ver. 1): either Nineveh, personified 
as a queen (ch. ii. 7, iii. 4), is distinguished from her seat 
(Hitzig); or what is much more simple, the city itself is meant, 
and “ her place” is to be understood in this sense, that with the 
destruction of the city even the place where it stood would 
cease to be the site of a city, with which Marck aptly com- 
pares the phrase, “ its place knoweth man no more” (Job 
vii. 10, viii. 18, xx. 9). 12* are the inhabitants of Nineveh, 
or the Assyrians generally, as the enemies of Israel. Wn-}71, 
not darkness will pursue its enemies; for this view is irrecon- 
cilable with the makkeph: but to pursue with darkness, choshekh 
being an accusative either of place or of more precise definition, 
used in an instrumental sense. The former is the simpler view, 
and answers better to the parallelism of the clauses. As the 
city is to vanish and leave no trace behind, so shall its inhabit- 
ants perish in darkness. 

The reason for all this is assigned in vers. 9 sqq. Ver. 9. 
“ What think ye of Jehovah? He makes an end; the affliction 
will not arise twice. Ver.10. For though they be twisted together 
like thorns, and as if intoxicated with their wine, they shall be 
devoured like dry stubble. Ver.11. From thee has one come out, 
who meditated evil against Jehovah, who advised worthlessness.” 
The question in ver. 9a is not addressed to the enemy, viz. the 
Assyrians, as very many commentators suppose: “ What do 
ye meditate against Jehovah?” For although chdshabh ’el is 
used in Hos. vii. 15 for a hostile device with regard to Jehovah, 
the supposition that ’¢/ is used here for ‘al, according to a later 
usage of the language, is precluded by the fact that >Y avin is 
actually used in this sense in ver. 11. Moreover, the last 
clause does not suit this view of the question. The words, 
“ the affliction will not stand up, or not rise up a second time,” 
cannot refer to the Assyrians, or mean that the infliction of a 
second judgment upon Nineveh will be unnecessary, because. 
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the city will utterly fall to the ground in the first judgment, 
and completely vanish from the earth (Hitzig). For ™¥ 
points back to M¥ Di'3, and therefore must be the calamity 
which has fallen upon Judah, or upon those who trust in the 
Lord, on the part of Nineveh or Asshur (Marck, Maurer, and 
Strauss). This is confirmed by ver. 11 and ch. i. 15, where 
this thought is definitely expressed. Consequently the question, 
“What think ye with regard to Jehovah?” can only be ad- 
dressed to the Judeans, and must mean, “ Do ye think that 
Jehovah cannot or will not fulfil His threat upon Nineveh ?” 
(Cyr., Marck, Strauss.) The prophet addresses these words 
to the anxious minds, which were afraid of fresh invasions on 
the part of the Assyrians. To strengthen their confidence, he 
answers the question proposed, by repeating the thought ex- 
pressed in ver. 8. He (Jehovah) is making an end, se. of the 
enemy of His people; and he gives a further reason for this 
in ver. 10. The participial clauses OD “Y to O'82D are to 
be taken conditionally: are (or were) they even twisted like 
thorns, 5°7'D TY, to thorns = as thorns (TY is given correctly 
by J. H. Michaelis: eo usque ut spinas perplexitate equent ; 
compare Ewald, § 219). The comparison of the enemy to 
thorns expresses “ firmatum callidumque nocendi studium” 
(Marck), and has been well explained by Ewald thus: “ crisp, 
crafty, and cunning; so that one would rather not go near 
them, or have anything to do with them” (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6 
and Mic. vii. 4). O%82D OX203, not “ wetted like their wet” 
(Hitzig), nor “as it were drowned in wine, so that fire can 
do no more harm to them than to anything else that is wet” 
(Ewald) ; for 820 neither means to wet nor to drown, but to 
drink, to carouse ; and 82D means drunken, intoxicated. 82D 
is strong unmixed wine (see Delitzsch on Isa. i. 22). “ Their 
wine” is the wine which they are accustomed to drink. The 
simile expresses the audacity and hardiness with which the 
Assyrians regarded themselves as invincible, and applies very 
well to the gluttony and revelry which prevailed at the Assyrian 
court ; even if the account given by Diod. Sic. (ii. 26), that 
when Sardanapalus had three times defeated the enemy besieg- 
ing Nineveh, in his great confidence in his own good fortune, 
he ordered a drinking carousal, in the midst of which the enemy, 
who had been made acquainted with the fact, made a fresh 
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attack, and conquered Nineveh, rests upon a legendary dressing 
up of the facts. BR, devoured by fire, is a figure signifying 
utter destruction ; and the perfect is prophetic, denoting what 
will certainly take place. Like dry stubble: cf. Isa. v. 24, 
xlvii. 14, and Joel ii. 5. 890 is not to be taken, as Ewald sup- 
poses (§ 279, a), as strengthening Wa", “fully dry,” but is to be 
connected with the verb adverbially, and is simply placed at the 
end of the sentence for the sake of emphasis (Ges., Maurer, 
and Strauss). This will be the end of the Assyrians, because 
he who meditates evil against Jehovah has come forth out of 
Nineveh. In 382 Nineveh is addressed, the representative of 
the imperial power of Assyria, which set itself to destroy the 
Israelitish kingdom of God. It might indeed be objected to 
this explanation of the verse, that the words in vers. 126 and 13 
are addressed to Zion or Judah, whereas Nineveh or Asshur js 
spoken of both in what precedes (vers. 8 and 10) and in what 
follows (ver. 12a) in the third person. On this ground Hoelem. 
and Strauss refer 2 also to Judah, and adopt this explanation : 
“ from thee (Judah) will the enemy who has hitherto oppressed 
thee have gone away” (taking N¥" as fut. exact., and fD 8¥' as in 
Isa. xlix. 17). But this view does not suit the context. After 
the utter destruction of the enemy has been predicted in 
ver. 10, we do not expect to find the statement that it will 
have gone away from Judah, especially as there is nothing said 
in what precedes about any invasion of Judah. The medita- 
tion of evil against Jehovah refers to the design of the Assyrian 
conquerors to destroy the kingdom of God in Israel, as the 
Assyrian himself declares in the -blasphemous words which 
Isaiah puts into the mouth of Rabshakeh (Isa. xxxvi. 14-20), 
to show the wicked pride of the enemy. This address merely 
expresses the feeling cherished at all times by the power of the 
world towards the kingdom of God. It is in the plans devised 
for carrying this feeling into action that the y2>2 yy", the ad- 
vising of worthlessness, consists. This is the only meaning that 
yrds has, not that of destruction. 

Vers. 12-14. The power of Nineveh will be destroyed, to 
break the yoke laid upon Judah. Ver. 12. “Thus saith 
Jehovah, Though they be unconsumed, and therefore numerous, 
yet are they thus mowed down, and have passed away. I have 
bowed thee down, I will bow thee down no more. Ver. 13. And 
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now shall I break his yoke from off thee, and break thy fetters in 
pieces. Ver. 14. And Jehovah hath given commandment con- 
cerning thee, no more of thy name will be sown: from the house 
of thy God I cut off graven image and molten work: I prepare 
thy grave; for thou art found light.” To confirm the threat — 
expressed in vers. 8-11, Nahum explains the divine purpose more 
fully. Jehovah hath spoken: the completeness and strength 
of her army will be of no help to Nineveh. It is mowed 
down, because Judah is to be delivered from its oppressor. 
The words prpbyi to 72) refer to the enemy, the warlike hosts 
of Nineveh, which are to be destroyed notwithstanding their 
great and full number. Shdlém, integer, with strength undimi- 
nished, both outwardly and inwardly, te. both numerous and 
strong. ©°2) {2}, and so, ¢.e. of such a nature, just because they 
~ are of full number, or numerous. 123 }2), and so, i.e. although 
of such a nature, they will nevertheless be mowed down. 1, 
taken from the mowing of the meadows, is a figure denoting 
complete destruction. 2} is not impersonal, actum est, sc. de 
tis, but signifies it.is. away, or has vanished. The singular 
is used with special emphasis, the numerous army being all 
embraced in the unity of one man: “he paints the whole 
people as vanishing away, just as if one little man were carried 
off” (Strauss). With 33)) the address turns to Judah. The 
words are not applicable to the Assyrians, to whom Abar- 
banel, Grotius, Ewald, and Hitzig refer this clause; for Asshur 
- is not only bowed down or chastened, but utterly destroyed. 
Way refers to the oppression which Judah had suffered from 
the Assyrians in the time of Ahaz and Hezekiah. This shall 
not be repeated, as has already been promised in ver. 9b. For 
now will the Lord break the yoke which this enemy has laid 
upon Judah, AY, but now, is attached adversatively to 3n3y. 
The suffix to smn refers to the enemy, which has its seat in 
Nineveh. For the figure of the yoke, cf. Lev. xxvi. 13, Jer. 
xxvii. 2, xxviii. 10, Ezek. xxxiv. 27, etc.; and for the fact itself, 
Isa. x. 27. The words do not refer to the people of the ten 
tribes, who were pining like slaves in exile (Hitzig); for 
Nahum makes no allusion to them at all, but to Judah (cf. ch. 
i, 15), upon whom the Assyrians had laid the yoke of tribute 
from the time of Ahaz. This was first of all shaken off in the 
reign of Hezekiah, through the overthrow of Sennacherib ; but 
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it was not yet completely broken, so long as there was a pos- 
sibility that Assyria might rise again with new power, as in 
fact it did in the reign of Manasseh, when Assyrian generals 
invaded Judah and carried off this king to Babylon (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 11), It was only broken when the Assyrian power was 
overthrown through the conquest and destruction of Nineveh. 
This view, which is required by the futures ’eshbdr and ’dnattéq, 
is confirmed by ver. 14, for there the utter extermination of 
Assyria is clearly expressed. V°tsivvdh is not a perfect with 
Vav rel.; but the Vav is a simple copula: “and (= for) Jehovah 
has commanded.” The perfect refers to the divine purpose, 
which has already been formed, even though its execution is 
still in the future. This purpose runs thus: “Of thy seed 
shall no more be sown, «.e. thou wilt have no more descendants” 
(“the people and name are to become extinct,” Strauss; cf. Isa. 
xiv. 20). It is not the king of Assyria who is here addressed, 
but the Assyrian power personified as a single man, as we may 
see from what follows, according to which the idols are to be 
rooted out along with the seed from the-house of God, i.e. out 
of the idol temples (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 38, xliv. 13). Pesel and 
massekhéh are combined, as in Deut. xxvii. 15, to denote every 
kind of idolatrous image. For the idolatry of Assyria, see 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, ii. p. 439 sqq. T12P O'VR 
cannot mean, “I make the temple of thy god into a grave,” 
although this meaning has already been expressed in the 
Chaldee and Syriac; and the Masoretic accentuation, which 
connects the words with what precedes, is also founded upon 
' this view. If an object had to be supplied to OWS from the 
context, it must be pesel amassckhah; but there would be no 
sense in “I make thine idol into a grave.” There is no other 
course left, therefore, than to take 713? as the nearest and 
only object to Ox, “TI lay, te. prepare thy grave,” nibp S: 
because, when weighed according to thy moral worth (Job 
xxxi. 6), thou hast been found light (cf. Dan. v. 27). Hence 
the widespread opinion, that the murder of Sennacherib (Isa. 
xxxvii. 38; 2 Kings xix. 37) is predicted here, must be rejected 
as erroneous and irreconcilable with the words, and not even 
so far correct as that Nahum makes any allusion to that event. 
He simply announces the utter destruction of the Assyrian 
power, together with its idolatry, upon which that power rested. 
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Jehovah has prepared a grave for the people and their idols, 
because they have been found light when weighed in the 
balances of righteousness. 


CONQUEST, PLUNDERING, AND DESTRUCTION OF NINEVEH.— 
Cuar I. 15-0. 13 (Hes. Bis. Cuap. 11.). 


Jehovah sends a powerful and splendid army against 
Nineveh, to avenge the disgrace brought upon Judah and 
restore its glory (i. 15-ii. 4). The city is conquered; its- 
inhabitants flee or wander into captivity; the treasures are 
plundered (vers. 5-10); and the powerful city perishes with 
all its glory, and leaves not a trace behind (vers. 11-13). 

Ch. i. 15-ii. 4. Judah hears the glad tidings, that its 
oppressor is utterly destroyed. A warlike army marches 
against Nineveh, which that city cannot resist, because the 
Lord will put an end to the oppression of His people. Ch. i. 
15. “ Behold, upon the mountains the feet of the messengers of 
joy, proclaiming salvation! Keep thy feasts, O Judah; pay thy 
vows: for the worthless one will no more go through thee ; he is 
utterly cut of.” The destruction of the Assyrian, announced 
in ch. i. 14, is so certain, that Nahum commences the descrip- 
tion of its realization with an appeal to Judah, to keep joyful 
feasts, as the miscreant is utterly cut off. The form in which 
he utters this appeal is to point to messengers upon the moun- 
tains, who are bringing the tidings of peace to the kingdom 
of Judah. The first clause is applied in Isa. lii. 7 to the de- 
scription of the Messianic salvation. The messengers of joy 
appear upon the mountains, because their voice can be heard 
far and wide from thence. The mountains are those of the 
kingdom of Judah, and the allusion to the feet of the messen- 
gers paints as it were for the eye the manner in which they 
hasten on the mountains with the joyful news. a) pla) is collec- 
tive, every one who brings the glad tidings. Shdlom, peace 
and salvation: here both in one. The summons, to keep feasts, 
etc., proceeds from the prophet himself, and is, as Ursinus 
says, “partim gratulatoria, partim exhortatoria.” The former, 
because the feasts could not be properly kept during the 
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oppression by the enemy, or at any rate could not be visited 
by those who lived at a distance from the temple ; the latter, 
because the chaggim, t.c. the great yearly feasts, were feasts 
of thanksgiving for the blessings of salvation, which Israel 
owed to the Lord, so that the summons to celebrate these 
feasts involved the admonition to thank the Lord for His 
mercy in destroying the hostile power of the world. This 
is expressed still more clearly in the summons to pay their 
vows. 393, abstract for concrete =‘02 &N, as in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 6 and Job xxxiv. 18. 13) is not a participle, but a 
perfect in pause. 

With ch. ii. 1 the prophecy turns to Nineveh. Ver. 1. “A 
dasher in pieces comes against thee. Keep thy fortress! Look 
out upon the way, fortify the loins, exert thy strength greatly ! 
Ver. 2. For Jehovah returneth to the eminence of Jacob as to the 
eminence of Israel ; for plunderers have plundered them, and their 
vines have they thrown to the ground.” 28-9 cannot be ad- 
dressed to Judah, as in i. 15 (Chald., Rashi, etc.). It cannot 
indeed be objected that in ch. i. 15 the destruction of Asshur 
has already been announced, since the prophet might neverthe- 
less have returned to the time when Asshur had made war upon 
Judah, in order to depict its ruin with greater precision. But 
such an assumption does not agree with the second clause of the 
verse as compared with ver. 2, and still less with the descrip- 
tion of the approaching enemy which follows in ver. 3, since 
this is unquestionably, according to ver. 5, the power advancing 
against Nineveh, and destroying that city. We must therefore 

‘assume that we have here a sudden change in the person ad- 
dressed, as in ch. i. 11 and 12,13 and 14. The enemy is called 
yep, “a dasher in pieces ;” not a war-hammer (cf. Prov. xxv. 
18), because 4, the standing expression for the advance of a 
hostile army, does not agree with this. MID, against thy face, 
i.e. pitching his tent opposite to the city (there is no.good reason 
for altering the suffix into 728, as Ewald and Hitzig propose). 
Against this enemy Nineveh is to bring all possible power of 
resistance. This is not irony, but simply a poetical turn given 
to the thought, that Nineveh will not be able to repulse this 
enemy any more. The inf. abs. ndtsor stands emphatically for 
the imperative, as is frequently the case, and is continued in 
the imperative. M‘tsurdah is the enclosure of a city, hence the 
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wall or fortification, Y77BY, looking watchfully upon the 
way by which the enemy comes, to repulse it or prevent it from 
entering the city. ‘D P30, make the loins strong, i.e. equip thy- 
self with strength, the loins being ‘the seat of strength. The 
last clause expresses the same thought, and is merely added to 
strengthen the meaning. The explanatory di in ver. 2 (3) 
does not follow upon ver. 16 in the sense of “summon up all 
thy strength, for it is God in whose strength the enemy fights” 
(Strauss), but to ver. la or ch. i. 155. The train of thought is 
the following: Asshur will be utterly destroyed by the enemy 
advancing against Nineveh, for Jehovah will re-establish the 
glory of Israel, which Asshur has destroyed. 2% (perf. proph.) 
has not the force of the hiphil, reducere, restituere, either here 
or in Ps, Ixxxv. 5 and Isa. lii. 8, and other passages, where the 
modern lexicons give it, but means to turn round, or return to a 
person, and is construed with the accusative, as in Num. x. 36, 
Ex. iv. 20, and Gen. |. 14, althongh in actual fact the return 
of Jehovah to the eminence of Jacob involves its restoration. 
apy fina, that of which Jacob is proud, i.g. the eminence and 
greatness or glory accruing to Israel by virtue of its election to 
be the nation of God, which the enemy into whose power it had 
been given up on account of its rebellion against God had taken 
away (see at Amos vi. 8). Jacob does not stand for Judah, nor 
Israel for the ten tribes, for Nahum never refers to the ten 
tribes in distinction from Judah; and Ob. 18, where Jacob is 
distinguished from the house of Joseph, is of a totally different 
character. Both names stand here for the whole of Israel (of 
the twelve tribes), and, as Cyril has shown, the distinction is 
this: Jacob is the natural name which the people inherited from 
their forefather, and Israel the spiritual name which they had 
received from God. Strauss gives the meaning correctly thus : 
Jehovah will so return to the. eminence of His people, who 
are named after Jacob, that this eminence shall become the 
eminence of Israel, z.c. of the people of God; in other words, 
He will exalt the nation once more to the lofty eminence of 
its divine calling (® used in the same manner as in 1 Sam. 
xxv. 36). This will He do, because plunderers have plundered 
(bdgaqg, evacuare) them (the Israelites), and destroyed their 
vines, cast them to the ground; that He may avenge the re- 
proach cast upon His people. The plunderers are the heathen 
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nations, especially the Assyrians. The vines are the Israelites ; 
Israel as a people or kingdom is the vineyard (Isa. v. 1; Jer. 
xii. 10; Ps. Ixxx. 9 sqq.); the vines are the families, and the 
branches (z’mdrim from z*mdrdh) the members. 

After assigning this reason for the divine purpose con- 
cerning Asshur, the prophet proceeds in vers. 3 sqq. to depict 
the army advancing towards Nineveh, viz. in ver. 3 its appear- 
ance, and in ver. 4 the manner in which it sets itself in motion 
for battle. Ver. 3. “ The shield of His heroes is made red, the 
valiant men are clothed in crimson: in the fire of the steel-bosses 
are the chariots, on the day of His equipment ; and the cypresses 
are swung about. Ver.4. The chariots rave in the streets, they run 
over one another on the roads; their appearance is like the torches, 
they run about like lightning.” The suffix attached to gibborzha 
(His heroes) might be taken as referring to méphits in ver. 1 
(2); but it is more natural to refer it to Jehovah in ver. 2 
(3), as having summoned the army against Nineveh (cf. Isa. 
xiii. 3). The shields are reddened, i.e. not radiant (Ewald), 
but coloured with red, and that not with the blood of enemies 
who have been slain (Aberbanel and Grotius), but either with 
red colour with which they are painted, or what is still more 
probable, with the copper with which they are overlaid: see 
- Josephus, Ant. xiii. 12, 5 (Hitzig). 0738 are not fighting 
men generally, z.e. soldiers, but brave men, heroes (cf. Judg. 
iii. 29, 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 2 Sam. xi. 16, equivalent to b'né chayil 
in 1 Sam. xviii. 17, etc.). pybnn, am. Ney., a denom. of ydin, 
coccus: clothed in coccus or crimson. The fighting dress of 
the nations of antiquity was frequently blood-red (see /Eliani, 

Var. hist. vi. 6). The dar. rey. p'ladoth is certainly not used 
for lappidim, torches; but in both Arabic and Syriac paldéh 
signifies steel (see Ges. Lex.). But p‘ldédoth are not scythes, 
which would suggest the idea of scythe-chariots (Michaelis, 
Ewald, and others); for scythe-chariots were first introduced 
by Cyrus, and were unknown before his time to the Medes, 
the Syrians, the Arabians, and a]so to the ancient Egyptians 
(see at Josh. xvii. 16). P*lédoth probably denotes the steel 
covering of the chariots, as the Assyrian war-chariots were 
1 Valerius observes on this: ‘They used Poenic tunics in battle, to 


disguise and hide the blood of their wounds, not lest the sight of it should 
fill them with alarm, but lest it should inspire the enemy with confidence.” 
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adorned according to the monuments with ornaments of metal.’ 
The army of the enemy presents the appearance described 
‘230 Of3, in the day of his equipment. 127, to prepare, used 
of the equipping of an army for an attack or for battle, as 
in Jer. xlvi. 14, Ezek. vii. 14, xxxviii. 7. The suffix refers 
to Jehovah, like that in "123; compare Isa. xiii. 4, where 
Jehovah raises an army for war with Babylon. Habb" roshim, 
the cypresses, are no doubt lances or javelins made of cypress- 
wood (Grotius and others), not magnates (Chald., Kimchi, and 
others), or viri hastati. wy, to be swung, or brandished, in 
the hands of the warriors equipped for battle. The army 
advances to the assault (ver. 4), and presses into the suburbs. 
The chariots rave (go mad) in the streets. ain, to behave 
one’s self foolishly, to rave, used here as in Jer. xvi. 9 for mad 
driving, or driving with insane rapidity (see 2 Kings ix. 20). 
PUPAL, hithpalel of Pew, to run (Joel ii. 9); in the intensive 
form, to run over one another, i.e. to run in such a way that 
they appear as though they would run over one another. nivin 
and nian are roads and open spaces, not outside the city, but 
inside (cf. Amos v. 16; Ps. cxliv. 13, 14; Prov. i. 20), and, 
indeed, as we may see from what followai in the suburbs sur- 
rounding the inner city or citadel. Their appearance (viz. 
that of the chariots as they drive raving about) is like torches. 
The feminine suffix to !T'N1 can only refer to 2275, notwith- 
standing the fact that elsewhere 337 is always construed as a 
masculine, and that it is so here in the first clauses. For the 
suffix cannot refer to nia (Hoelem. and Strauss), because 
333 is the subject in the following clause as well as in the 
two previous ones. The best way probably is to take it as a 
neuter, so that it might refer not to the chariots only, but to 
everything in and upon the chariots. The appearance of the 


1“ The chariots of the Assyrians,” says Strauss, ‘“‘as we see them on 
the monuments, glare with shining things, made either of iron or steel, 
battle-axes, bows, arrows, and shields, and all kinds of weapons; the horses 
are also ornamented with crowns and red fringes, and even the poles of the 
carriages are made resplendent with shining suns and moons: add to these 
the soldiers in armour riding in the chariots ; and it could not but be the 
case, that when illumined by the rays of the sun above them, they would 
have all the appearance of flames as they flew hither and thither with 
great celerity.” Compare also the description of the Assyrian war- 
chariots given by Layard in his Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 348. 
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chariots, as they drove about with the speed of lightning, 
richly ornamented with bright metal (see on ver. 3), and 
occupied by warriors in splendid clothes and dazzling armour, 

- might very well be compared to torches and flashing lightning. 
YS), pilel of yr (not poel of YI, Judg. x. 8), cursitare, used of 
their driving with lightning-speed. 

Vers. 5-10. The Assyrian tries to repel this attack, but 
all in vain. Ver. 5. “ He remembers his glorious ones: they 
stumble in their paths ; they hasten to the wall of it, and the 
tortoise is set up. Ver: 6. The gates are opened in the rivers, 
and the palace is dissolved. Ver. 7. It is determined: she is 
laid bare, carried off, and her maids groan like the cry of doves, 
smiting on their breasts.” On the approach of the war-chariots 
of the enemy to the attack, the Assyrian remembers his generals 
and warriors, who may possibly be able to defend the city and 
drive back the foe. That the subject changes with yizkdr, is 
evident from the change in the number, i.e. from the singular 
as compared with the plurals in vers. 3 and 4, and is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the contents of vers. 5 sqq., which 
show that the reference is to the gra to defend the city. 
The subject to yizkor i is the Assyrian (9°°3, ver. 1), or the king 
of Asshur (ch. iii. 18). He remembers his glorious ones, i.e. 
remembers that he has ’addirim, i.e. not merely generals (weyuo- 
raves, LX X.), but good soldiers, including the generals (as in 
ch. iii. 18, Judg. v. 13, Neh. iii. 5). He sends for them, but 
they stumble in their paths. From terror at the violent assault 
of the foe, their knees lose their tension (the plural haltkhath is 
not to be corrected into the singular according to the keri, as 
the word always occurs in the plural). They hasten to the wall 
of it (Nineveh) ; there is 1357 set up: de. literally the covering 
one, not the defender, presidium militare (Hitzig), but the 
tortoise, testudo. The prophet’s description passes rapidly from 

1 Not, however, the tortoise formed by the shields of the soldiers, held 
close together above their heads (Liv. xxxiv. 9), since these are never 
found upon the Assyrian monuments (vid. Layard), but a kind of batter- 
ing-ram, of which there are several different kinds, either a moveable 
tower, with a battering-ram, consisting of a light framework, covered with 
basket-work, or else a framework without any tower, either with an orna- 
mented covering, or simply covered with skins, and moving upon four or 
six wheels. See the description, with illustrations, in Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 
pp. 866-870, and Strauss’s commentary on this passage. 
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the assault upon the'city wall to the capture of the city itself 
(ver. 6). The opened or opening gates of the rivers are neither 
those approaches to the city which were situated on the bank 
of the Tigris, and were opened by the overflowing of the river, 
in support of which appeal has been made to the statement 
of Diodor. Sic. ii. 27, that the city wall was destroyed for 
the space of twenty stadia by the overflowing of the Tigris ; 
for “ gates of the rivers” cannot possibly stand for gates 
opened by rivers. Still less can it be those roads of the city 
which led to the gates, and which were flooded with people 
instead of water (Hitzig), or with enemies, who were pressing 
from the gates into the city like overflowing rivers (Ros.) ; nor 
even gates through which rivers flow, 7.e. sluices, namely those 
of the concentric canals issuing from the Tigris, with which 
the palace could be laid under water (Vatabl., Burck, Hitzig, 
ed. 1); but as Luther renders it, “ gates on the waters,” i.e. 
situated on the rivers, or gates in the city wall, which were 
protected by the rivers; “ gates most strongly fortified, both 
by nature and art” (Tuch, de Nino urbe, p. 67, Strauss, and 
others), for n°hdrath must be understood as signifying the Tigris 
and its tributaries and canals. At any rate, there were such 
gates in Nineveh, since the city, which stood at the junction of 
the Khosr with the Tigris, in the slope of the (by no means 
steep) rocky bank, was to some extent so built in the alluvium, 
that the natural course of the Khosr had to be dammed off from 
the plain chosen for the city by three stone dams, remnants of 
which are still to be seen; and a canal was cut above this 
point, which conducted the water to the plain of the city, where 
it was turned both right and left into the city moats, but had 
a waste channel through the city. To the south, however, 
another small collection of waters helped to fill the trenches. 
“ The wall on the side towards the river consisted of a slightly 
curved line, which connected together the mouths of the 
trenches, but on the land side it was built at a short distance 
from the trenches. The wall on the river side now borders 
upon meadows, which are only flooded at high water ; but the 
soil has probably been greatly elevated, and at the time when 
the city was built this was certainly river” (see M. v. Niebuhr, 
Geschichte Aseurs u. Babels, p. 280; and the outlines of the 
plan of the ground on which Nineveh stood, p. 284). The 
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words of the prophet are not to be understood as referring to 
any particular gate, say the western, either alone, or par excel- 
lence, as Tuch supposes, but apply quite generally to the gates 
of the city, since the rivers are only mentioned for the purpose 
of indicating the strength of the gates. As Luther has cor- 
rectly explained it, “the gates of the rivers, however firm in 
other respects, and with no easy access, will now be easily 
occupied, yea, have been already opened.” The palace melts 
away, not, however, from the floods of water which flow through 
the open gates. This literal rendering of the words is irreconcil- 
able with the situation of the palaces in Nineveh, since they were 
built in the form of terraces upon the tops of hills, either natural 
or artificial, and could not be flooded with water. The words 
are figurative. Mug, to melt, dissolve, i.e. to vanish through 
anxiety and alarm; and bon, the palace, for the inhabitants 
of the palace. ‘“ When the gates, protected by the rivers, are 
broken open by the enemy, the palace, «.e. the reigning Nineveh, 
vanishes in terror” (Hitzig). For her sway has now come to an 
end, 285: the hophal of 3%3, in the hiphil, to establish, to deter- 
mine (Deut. xxxii. 8; Ps. xxiv. 17; and Chald. Dan. ii. 45, vi. 
13); hence it is established, ¢.e. is determined, sc. by God: she 
will be made bare; i.e. Nineveh, the queen, or mistress of the 
nations, will be covered with Aline, manda is not to be taken 
as interchangeable with the hophal i ban, to be carried away, 
but means to be uncovered, after the uk to uncover, sc. the 
shame or sree (ch. iii. 5; cf. Isa. xlvii. 2, 3; Hos. ii. 12). 
nbyh, for ns Pym (see Ges. § 63, Anm. 4), to bet driven away, or 
led away, like the niph. in Jer. xxxvii. 11, 2 Sam. ii.27. The 
laying bare and carrying away denote the complete destruction 
of Nineveh. NNR, ancille ejus, ie. Nini. The “ maids” of 
the city of Nineveh personified as a queen are not the states 

1 Of the different explanations that have been given of this hemistich, 
the supposition, which dates back as far as the Chaldee, that huzzab sig- 
nifies the queen, or is the name of the queen (Ewald and Riickert), is 


destitute of any tenable foundation, and is no better than Hitzig’s fancy, 
that we should read aym, “and the lizard is discovered, fetched up,” and 
that this “‘ reptile” is Nineveh. The objection offered to our explanation, 
viz. that it would only be admissible if it were immediately followed by the 
decretum divinum in its full extent, and not merely by one portion of it, 
rests upon a misinterpretation of the following words, which do not con- 
tain merely a portion of the purpose of God. 
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subject to her rule (Theodor., Cyr., Jerome, and others),—for 
throughout this chapter Nineveh is spoken of simply as the 
capital of the Assyrian empire,—but the inhabitants of Nineveh, 
who are represented as maids, mourning over the fate of their 
mistress. Ndéhag, to pant, to sigh, for which hégdh is used in 
other passages where the cooing of doves is referred to (cf. Isa. 
xxxviii. 14, lix. 11), 0°2 5ip3 instead of D3, probably to 
express the loudness of the moaning. Tophéph, to smite, used 
for the smiting of the timbrels in Ps. Ixviii. 26; here, to smite 
upon the breast. Compare pectus pugnis ceedere, or palmis 
infestis tundere (e.g. Juv. xiii. 167; Virg. dn. i. 481, and other 
passages), as an expression of violent agony in deep mourning 
(cf. Luke xviii. 18, xxiii. 27). yn295 for aad is the plural, 
although this is generally written ni3?; and as the * is fre- 
quently omitted as a sign of the plural (cf. Ewald, § 258, a), 
there is no good ground for reading 1329, as Hitzig proposes. 
Vers. 8-10. At the conquest of Nineveh the numerous in- 
habitants flee, and the rich city is plundered. Ver. 8. “And 
Nineveh like a water-pond all her days. And they flee! Stand 
ye, O stand! and no one turns round. Ver. 9. Take silver as 
booty, take ye gold! And no end to the furnishing with immense 
quantity of all kinds of ornamental vessels. Ver. 10. Emptying 
and devastation ! and the heart has melted, and trembling of the 
knees, and labour pain in all loins, and the countenance of every 
one withdraws its ruddiness.” Nineveh is compared to a pool, 
not merely with reference to the multitude of men who had 
gathered together there, but, as water is everywhere an element 
of life, also with reference to the wealth and prosperity which 
accrued to this imperial city out of the streaming together of 
so many men and so many different peoples. Compare Jer. li. 
13, where Babel is addressed as “ Thou that dwellest on many 
_ waters, art rich in many treasures.” ‘7 ‘D‘D, since the days 
that she exists. NJ = 8] WA, the relation being indicated by 
the construct state; i }) in Isa. xviii. 2 is different. But they 
jlee. The subject to 0°03 is not the waters, although nas is 
applied to water in Ps. civ. 7, but, as what follows shows, the 
masses of men who are represented as water. These flee away 
without being stopped by the cry “ Stand ye” (i.e. remain), or 
even paying any attention to it. HiphndA, lit. “to turn the 
back” (‘oreph, Jer. xlviii. 39), to flee, but when applied to a 
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person already fleeing, to turn round (cf. Jer. xlvi. 5). Tn 
ver. 9 the conquerors are summoned to plunder, not by their 
generals, but by God, who speaks through the prophet. The 
fact is hereby indicated, “ that this does not happen by chance, 
but because God determines to avenge the injuries inflicted 
upon His people” (Calvin). With ¥? ?®) the prophecy 
passes into a simple description. There is no end lati*khandh, 
to the furnishing with treasures, TZ*khundh, from kan, not 
from tdkhan, lit. the setting up, the erection of a building 
(Ezek. xliii. 11) ; here the furnishing of Nineveh as the dwell- 
ing-place of the rulers of the world, whilst in Job xxiii. 3 it is 
applied to the place where the throne of God has been estab- 
lished. In 723 the 5 might be thought of as still continuing 
in force (Ewald, Hitzig), but it answers better to the liveliness 
of the description to take 723 as beginning a fresh sentence. 
723 written defectively, as in Gen. xxxi. 1: glory, equivalent 
to the great amount of the wealth, as in Genesis (J.c.). K‘la 
chemdah, gold and silver vessels and jewels, as in Hos. xiii. 15. 
That there were immense treasures of the precious metals and 
of costly vessels treasured up in Nineveh, may be inferred with 
certainty from the accounts of ancient writers, which border on 
the fabulous. Of all these treasures nothing was left but 
desolate emptiness. This is expressed by the combination of 
three synonymous words. Bagdéh and m’bhaqdéh are substantive 
formations from bag = bdgag, to empty out, and are combined 
to strengthen the idea, like similar combinations in Zeph. i. 15, 
Ezek. xxxiii. 29, and Isa. xxix. 2 sqq. M‘bhullégdh is a syno- 
nymous noun formed from the participle pual, and signify- 
ing devastation (cf. Isa. xxiv. 1, where even bdlag is combined 
with bdgag). In ver. 116 the horror of the vanquished at the 


.1 For proofs, see Layard’s Nineveh, ii. 415 sqq., and Movers, Phénizier 
(iii. 1, pp. 40, 41). After quoting the statements of Ctesias, the latter 
observes that ‘‘these numbers are indeed fabulous; but they have their 
historical side, inasmuch as in the time of Ctesias the riches of Nineveh 
were estimated at an infinitely greater amount than the enormous treasures 
accumulated in the treasuries of the Persian empire. That the latter is 
quite in accordance with truth, may be inferred from the fact that the con- 
querors of Nineveh, the Medes and Chaldzans, of whose immense booty, 
in the shape of gold, silver, and other treasures, even the prophet Nahum 
speaks, furnished Ecbatana and Babylon with gold and silver from the 
booty of Nineveh to an extent unparalleled in all history.” 
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total devastation of Nineveh is described, also in short substan- 
tive clauses : “melted heart” (ndmés is a participle), i.e. perfect 
despondency (see Isa. xiii. 7; Josh. vii. 5); trembling of the 
knees, so that from terror men can hardly keep upon their feet 
(pig for pag; it only occurs here), Chalchalah formed by 
reduplication from chil: spasmodic pains in all loins, like the 
labour pains of women in childbirth (cf. Isa. xxi. 3). Lastly, 
the faces of all turning pale (see at Joel ii. 6). 

Vers. 11-13. Thus will the mighty city be destroyed, with 
its men of war and booty. Ver. 11. “ Where is the dwelling 
_ of the lions and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the 
lion walked, the lioness, the lion’s whelp, and no one frightened ? 
Ver. 12. The lion robbing for the need of his young ones, and 
strangling for his lionesses, and he filled his dens with prey, and 
his dwelling-places with spoil. Ver. 13. Behold, I come to thee, is 
the saying of Jehovah of hosts, and I cause her chariots to burn 
in smoke, and thy young lions the sword devours; and J cut off 
thy prey from the earth, and the voice of .thy messengers shall be 
heard no more.” The prophet, beholding the destruction in 
spirit as having already taken place, looks round for the site on 
which the mighty city once stood, and sees itno more. This 
' is the meaning of the question in ver. 11. He- describes it as 
the dwelling-place of lions. The point of comparison is the 
predatory lust of its rulers and their warriors, who crushed the 
nations like lions, plundering their treasures, and bringing them 
together in Nineveh. To fill up the picture, the epithets ap- 
plied to the lions are grouped together according to the differ- 
ence of sex and age. 8 is the full-grown male lion; wd, 
the lioness ; 83, the young lion, though old enough to go in 
search of prey ; 78 Wi, catulus leonis, the lion’s whelp, which | 
cannot yet seek prey for itself. Si Ny1Hs, lit. “ and a feeding- 
place is it,” sc. the dwelling-place (sin pointing back to fivp) 
in this sense: “ Where is the dwelling-place which was also 
a feeding-place for the young lions?” By the apposition the 
thought is expressed, that the city of lions was not only a rest- 
ing-place, but also afforded a comfortable living. "W& is to be 
taken in connection with the following OW: in the very place 
where; and hdlakh signifies simply to walk, to walk about, not 
“to take exercise,” in which case the kal would stand for piel. 
The more precise definition follows in 77D [S}, without any one 
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terrifying, hence in perfect rest and security, and undisturbed 
might (cf. Mic. iv. 4; Lev. xxvi. 6; Deut. xxviii. 26, etc.). 
Under the same figure ver. 12 describes the tyranny and pre- 
datory lust of the Assyrians in their wars. This description is 
subordinate in sense to the leading thought, or to the question 
contained in the previous verse. Where is the city now, into 
which the Assyrians swept together the booty of the peoples 
and kingdoms which they had destroyed? In form, however, 
the verse is attached poetically in loose apposition to ver. 126. 
The lion, as king of the beasts, is a very fitting emblem of the 
kings or rulers of Assyria. The lionesses and young lions are _ 
the citizens of Nineveh and of the province of Assyria, the 
tribe-land of the imperial monarchy of Assyria, and not the 
queens and princes, as the Chaldee explains it. Gorath with 
the o-inflection for gardth, as in Jer. li. 38. | Chdrim, holes for 
hiding-places, or caves, not only applies to the robbers, in which 
character the Assyrians are exhibited through the figure of the 
lion (Hitzig), but also to the lions, which carry their prey into 
- caves (cf. Bochart, Hieroz. i.737). This destruction of Nineveh 
will assuredly take place; for Jehovah the Almighty God has 
proclaimed it, and He will fulfil His word. The word of God 

in ver. 14 stamps the foregoing threat with the seal of confir- 
mation, 7128 ‘2371, behold I (will) to thee (Nineveh). We have 
not to supply Nia here, but simply the verb. copul., which is 
always omitted in such sentences. The relation of the subject 
to the object is expressed by aN (cf. ch. iii. 5; Jer. li. 25). 
wya ‘yan, I burn into smoke, i.e. so that it vanishes into 
smoke (cf. Ps. xxxvii. 20). 329, her war-chariots, stands 
synecdochically for the whole of the apparatus of war (Calvin). 
_ The suffix in the third person must not be altered ; it may easily 
be explained from the poetical variation of prophetic announce- 
ment and direct address. The young lions are the warriors ; 
the echo of the figure in the previous verse still lingers in this 
figure, as well as in 7898. The last clause expresses the com- 
plete destruction of the imperial might of Assyria. The mes- 
sengers of Nineveh are partly heralds, as the carriers of the 
king’s commands ; partly halberdiers, or delegates who fulfilled 
the ruler’s commands (cf. 1 Kings xix..2; 2 Kings xix. 23). 
The suffix in 13280 is in a lengthened form, on account of the 
tone at the end of the section, analogous to 7308 in Ex. xxix. 
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35, and is not to be regarded as an Arameism or a dialec- 
tical variation (Ewald, § 258, a). The tsere of the last syllable — 
is occasioned by the previous ésere. Jerome has summed up 
the meaning very well as follows: “Thou wilt never lay coun- 
tries waste any more, nor exact tribute, nor will thy messengers 
be heard throughout thy ee (On the last clause, see | 
Ezek. xix. 9.) 


NINEVEH’S SINS AND INEVITABLE DESTRUCTION.—Caap. m. 


The announcement of the destruction awaiting Nineveh 
is confirmed by the proof, that this imperial city has brought 
this fate upon itself by its sins and crimes (vers. 1-7), and will 
no more be able to avert it than the Egyptian No-Amon was 
(vers. 8-13), but that, in spite of all its resources, it will be 
brought to a terrible oad (vers. 14-19), 

Vers: 1-7. The city of blood will have the shame, which 
it has inflicted upon the nations, repaid to it by a terrible 
massacre. The prophet announces this with the woe which 
opens the last section of this threatening prophecy. Ver. 1. 
“ Woe to the city of blood! She all full of deceit and murder ; 
the prey departs not.” ‘Ir démim, city of drops of blood, i.e. of 
blood shed, or of murders. This predicate is explained in the 
following clauses: she all full of lying and murder. Cachash 
and pereg are asyndeton, and accusatives dependent upon MX?d, 
Cachash, lying and deceit: this is correctly explained by 
Abarbanel and Strauss as referring to the fact that “she de- 
ceived the nations with vain promises of help and protection.” 
Pereg, tearing in pieces for murder,—a figure taken from the 
lion, which tears its prey in pieces (Ps. vii. 3). W*d" N?, the 
prey does not depart, never fails. Mush: in the hiphil here, 
used intransitively, “to depart,” as in Ex. xiii. 22, Ps. lv, 12, 
and not in a transitive sense, “to cause to depart,” to let go; 
for if ‘ir (the city) were the subject, we should have tdmish. 

This threat is explained in vers. 2 sqq., by a description of 
the manner in which a hostile army enters Nineveh and fills the 
city with corpses. Ver. 2. “ The cracking of whips, and noise 
of the rattling of wheels, and the horse in galloping, and chariots 
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Slying high. Wer. 3. Riders dashing along, and flame of the 
sword, and flashing of the lance, and multitude of slain men and 
mass of dead men, and no end of corpses; they stumble over 
their corpses. Ver. 4. For the multitude of the whoredoms of 
the harlot, the graceful one, the mistress of witchcrafts, who sells 
" nations with her whoredoms, and families with her witchcrayts.” 
Nahum sees in spirit the hostile army bursting upon Nineveh. 
He hears the noise, i.e. the cracking of the whips of the 
charioteers, and the rattling (ra‘ash) of the chariot-wheels, sees 
horses and chariots driving along (déhar, to hunt, cf. Judg. v. 
22; riggéd, to jump, applied to the springing up of the chariots 
as they drive quickly along over a rugged road), dashing riders 
(ma‘dleh, lit. to cause to ascend, sc. the horse, t.e. to make it 
prance, by driving the spur into its side to accelerate its speed), 
flaming swords, and flashing lances. As these words are well 
adapted to depict the attack, so are those which follow to 
describe the consequence or effect of the attack. Slain men, 
fallen men in abundance, and so many corpses, that one cannot 
help stumbling or falling over them. 33, the heavy multi- 
tude. The chethib tv’ is to be read ey (niphal), in the sense - 
of stumbling, as in ch. ii. 6. The keri U1 is unsuitable, as 
the sentence does not express any progress, but simply exhibits 
the infinite number of the corpses (Hitzig). 0N%3, their (the 
slain men’s) corpses. This happens to the city of sins because 
of the multitude of its whoredoms. Nineveh is called Zondh, 
and its conduct 2*nanim, not because it had fallen away from 
the living God and pursued idolatry, for there is nothing about 
idolatry either here or in what follows; nor because of its 
commercial intercourse, in which case the commerce of Nineveh 
would appear here under the perfectly new figure of love- 
making with other nations (Ewald), for commercial intercourse 
as such is not love-making; but the love-making, with its 
parallel “ witchcrafts” (k’shdphim), denotes “ the treacherous 
friendship and crafty politics with which the coquette in her 
search for conquests ensnared the smaller states” (Hitzig, after 
Abarbanel, Calvin, J. H. Michaelis, and others). This policy 
is called whoring or love-making, “inasmuch as it was that 
selfishness which wraps itself up in the dress of love, and under 
the appearance of love seeks simply the gratification of its own 
lust” (Hengstenberg on the Rev.). The zdndh is described 
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still more minutely as 10 N3iv, beautiful with grace. This 
refers to the splendour and brilliancy of Nineveh, by which 
this city dazzled and ensnared the nations, like a graceful 
coquette. Ba'dlath k’shéphim, devoted to witchcrafts, mistress 
of them. K°*shdphim (witchcrafts) connected with z‘nanim, as 
in 2 Kings ix. 22, are “the secret wiles, which, like magical 
arts, do not come to the light in themselves, but only in 
their effects” (Hitzig). 12, to sell nations, i.e. to rob them 
of liberty and bring them into slavery, to make them tribu- 
tary, as in Deut. xxxii. 30, Judg. ii. 14, iii. 8, etc. (not = 1H 
from 133, to entangle: Hitzig). 22t2, with (not for) their 
whoredoms. Mishpdchoth, families, synonymous with D'2Y, are 
smaller peoples or tribes (cf. Jer. xxv. 9; Ezek. xx. 32). 

The Lord will plunge Nineveh into shameful misery in con- 
sequence. Ver. 5. “ Behold, I come to thee, is the saying of 
Jehovah of hosts; and uncover thy skirts over thy face, and let 
nations see thy nakedness, and kingdoms thy shame. Ver. 6. 
And cast horrible things upon thee, and shame thee, and make 
thee a gazing-stock. Ver. 7. And it comes to pass, every one who 
sees thee will flee before thee, and say, Is Nineveh laid waste? 
Who will bewail her? whence do I seek comforters for thee?” 
Ver. 5a asin ch. ii. 13a. The punishment of Nineveh will 
correspond to her conduct. Her coquetry shall be repaid to her 
by the uncovering of her nakedness before the nations (cf. Jer. 
xiii. 26; Isa. xlvii. 3; Hos. ii. 5). Gilléh, to uncover. Shalim, 
Jimbrie, the skirts, borders, or lower end of the long sweeping 
‘dress (cf. Ex. xxviii. 83, 84; Isa. vi. 1). 728 >Y, over thy 
countenance, so that the train when lifted up is en over 
the face. YP, a contraction of My, from MY, signifies in 
1 Kings vii. 36 an empty space, here nakedness or shame equi- 
valent to MY. This thought is carried out still further in 
literal terms in vers. 6, 7. Shigqqutsim, objects of abhorrence, 
is used most frequently of idols; but here it is used in a more 
general sense for unclean or repulsive things, dirt and filth. 
Throwing dirt upon any one is a figurative expression for the 
most ignominious treatment or greatest contempt. Niddél, to 
treat contemptuously, not with words, as in Mic. vii. 6, but 
with deeds, equivalent to insult or abuse (cf. Jer. xiv. 21). 
To make it °853, the object of sight, i.e. to give up to open 
shame, srapaseryjaritay (Matt. i. 19), “"S5, a pausal form of 
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‘sn, the seeing, here the spectacle, like @éarpov in 1 Cor. iv. 9. 
This is evident from ver. 7, where 78° contains a play upon 
‘85, Every one who looks at her will flee from her as an 
object of disgust. MT, a rare form of the pual for NTW (for 
the fact, compare Jer. xviii. 20). The last two ‘clauses ex- 
press the. thought that no one will take pity upon the devas- 
tated city, because its fate is so well deserved; compare Isa. li. 
19, where the same words are used of Jerusalem. Nineveh 
will not be able to protect herself from destruction even by her 
great power. The prophet wrests this vain hope away from 
’ her by pointing in vers. 8 sqq. to the fall of the mighty Thebes 
in Egypt. 

Vers. 8-10. Nineveh will share the fate of No-Amon.— 
Ver. 8. “ Art thou better than No-Amon, that sat by rivers, 
waters round about her, whose bulwark was the sea, her wall 
of sea? Ver. 9. Ethiopians and Egyptians were (her) strong 
men, there ig no end; Phut and Libyans were for thy help. 
Ver. 10. She also has gone to transportation, into captivity ; her 
children were also dashed in pieces at the corners of all roads ; 
upon her nobles they cast the lot, and all her great men were 
bound in chains.” °20'N for ‘20'ND, for the sake of euphony, 
the imperfect kal of 38°, to be good, used to denote prosperity 
in Gen. xii. 13 and xl. 14, is applied here to the prosperous 
condition of the city, which was rendered strong both by its 
situation and its resources. fiDN N3, i.e. probably “ dwelling (9 
contracted from wiz, cf. Mik?) of Amon,” the sacred name of 
the celebrated city of Thebes in Upper Egypt, called in 
Egyptian P-amen, i.e. house of the god Amun, who had a 
celebrated temple there (Herod. i. 182, ii. 42; see Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. i. p. 177). The Greeks called it Ads aorus, 
generally with the predicate 4 peyddn (Diod. Sic. i. 45), or 
from the profane name of the city, which was Apet according 
to Brugsch (possibly a throne, seat, or bank), and with the 
feminine article prefixed, Tapet, or Tape, or Tepe, O7j8n, gene- 
rally used in the plural @78as. This strong royal city, which 
was described even by Homer (Jl. ix. 383) as éxarowvnos, 
and in which the Pharaohs of the 18th to the 20th dynasties, 
from Amosis to the last Rameses, resided, and created those 
works of architecture which were admired by Greeks and 
Romans, and the remains of which still fill the visitor with 
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astonishment, was situated on both banks of the river Nile, 
which was 1500 feet in breadth at that point, and was built 
upon a broad plain formed by the falling back of the Libyan 
and Arabian mountain wall, over which there are now scattered 
nine larger or smaller fellah-villages, including upon the eastern 
bank Karnak and Luxor, and upon the western Gurnah and 
Medinet Abu, with their plantations of date-palms, sugar-canes, 
corn, etc. O82 72v*N, who sits there, i.e. dwells quietly and 
securely, on the streams of the Nile. The plural D8 refers 
to the Nile with its canals, which surrounded the city, as we 
may see from what follows: “water round about her.” >*N™7Wwk, 
not which is a fortress of the sea (Hitzig), but whose bulwark 
is sea. > (for 727) does not mean the fortified place (Hitzig), 
but the fortification, bulwark, applied primarily to the moats 
of a fortification, with the wall belonging to it; then, in the 
broader sense, the defence of a city in distinction from the 
actual wall (cf. Isa. xxvi. 1; Lam. ii. 8). 0%, consisting of 
sea is its wall, z.e. its wall is formed of sea. Great rivers are 
frequently called ydm, sea, in rhetorical and poetical diction ;: 
for example, the Euphrates in Isa. xxvii. 1, Jer. li. 36; and 
the Nile in Isa. xviii. 2, xix. 5, Job xli. 23. The Nile is still 
called by the Beduins bahr, t.e. sea, and when it overflows it 
really resembles a sea. To the natural strength of Thebes there 
was also added the strength of the warlike nations at her com- 
mand. Cush, i.e. Ethiopians in the stricter sense, and Mitsraim, 
Egyptians, the two tribes descended from Ham, according to 
Gen. x. 6, who formed the Egyptian kingdom before the fall 
of Thebes, and under the 25th (Ethiopian) dynasty. D¥¥, as 
in Isa. x1. 29, xlvii. 9, for DYY, strength; it is written without any 
suffix, which may easily be supplied from the context. The 
corresponding words to 7D¥¥ in the parallel clause are 7¥? 1s) 
(with Vav cop.): Egyptians, as for them there is no number; 
equivalent to an innumerable multitude. To these there were 
to be added the auxiliary tribes: Put, i.e. the Libyans in the 
broader sense, who had spread themselves out over the northern 
part of Africa as far as Mauritania (see at Gen. x. 6); and 
Lubim =Lhabhim, the Libyans in the narrower sense, probably 
the Libyegyptii of the ancients (see at Gen. x. 13). In 70 uya 
(cf. Ps. xxxv. 2) Nahum addresses No-Amon itself, to give 
greater life to the description. Notwithstanding all this might, 
VOL. II. c 
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No-Amon had to wander into captivity. Laggolah and bas- 
shebhi are not tautological. Laggoléh, for emigration, is 
strengthened by basshebhi into captivity. The perfect nzen is 
obviously not to be taken prophetically. The very antithesis of 
nZPA NNI"OR and "}2¥ AN"DA (ver. 11) shows of itself that 7350 
refers to the past, as 3M does to the future; yea, the facts 
themselves require that Nahum should be understood as point- 
ing to the fate which the powerful city of Thebes had already 
experienced. For it must be an event that has already 
occurred, and not something still in the future, which he holds 
up before Nineveh as a mirror of the fate that is awaiting it. 
The clauses which follow depict the cruelties that were gene- 
rally associated with the taking of an enemy’s cities. For 
4x MY, see Hos. xiv. 1, Isa. xiii. 16, and 2 Kings viii. 12; 
and for 7712 37, Joel iv. 8 and Ob. 11. Nikhbaddim, nobiles ; 
cf. Isa. xxiii. 8,9. G*dolim, magnates; cf. Jonah iii. 7. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the words only refer to 
cruelties connected with the conquest and carrying away of the 
inhabitants, and not to the destruction of No-Amon. 
We have no express historical account of this occurrence ; 
but there is hardly any doubt that, after the conquest of 
Ashdod, Sargon the king of Assyria organized an expedition 
against Egypt and Ethiopia, conquered No-Amon, the resi- 
dence of the Pharaohs at that time, and, as Isaiah prophesied 
(Isa. xx. 3, 4), carried the prisoners of Egypt and Ethiopia 
into exile. According to the Assyrian researches and their 
most recent results (vid. Spiegel’s Nineveh and Assyria in 
Herzog’s Cyclopedia), the king Sargon mentioned in Isa. 
xx. 1 is not the same person as Shalmaneser, as I assumed in 
my commentary on 2 Kings xvii. 3, but his successor, and the 
predecessor of Sennacherib, who ascended the throne during _ 
the siege of Samaria, and conquered that city in the first year 
of his reign, leading 27,280 persons into captivity, and appoint- 
ing a vicegerent over the country of the ten tribes. In Assyrian 
Sargon is called Sar Kin, i.e. essentially a king. He was the 
builder of the palace at Khorsabad, which is so rich in monu- 
ments; and, according to the inscriptions, he carried on wars 
- in Susiana, Babylon, the borders of Egypt, Melitene, Southern 
Armenia, Kurdistan, and Media; and in all his expeditions he 
resorted to the removal of the people in great numbers, as one 
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means of securing the lasting subjugation of the lands (see 
Spiegel, /.c. p. 224). In the great inscription in the palace- 
halls of Khorsabad, Sargon boasts immediately after the con- 
quest of Samaria of a victorious conflict with Pharaoh Sebech 
at Raphia, in consequence of which the latter became tributary, 
and also of the dethroning of the rebellious king of Ashdod ; 
and still further, that after another king of Ashdod, who had 
been chosen by the people, had fled to Egypt, he besieged 
Ashdod with all his army, and took it. Then follows a diffi- 
cult and mutilated passage, in which Rawlinson (Five Great 
Monarchies, ii. 416) and Oppert (Les Sargonides, pp. 22, 26, 27) 
find an account of the complete subjugation of Sebech (see 
Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 374). There is apparently a 
confirmation of this in the monuments recording the deeds of 
Esarhaddon’s successor, whose name is read Assur-bani-pal, 
according to which that king carried on tedious wars in Egypt 
against Tirhaka, who had conquered Memphis, Thebes, and 
sundry other Egyptian cities during the illness of Esarhaddon, 
and according to his own account, succeeded at length in 
completely overcoming him, and returned home with rich 
booty, having first of all taken hostages for future good 
behaviour (see Spiegel, p. 225). If these inscriptions have 
been read correctly, it follows from them that from the reign © 
of Sargon the Assyrians made attempts to subjugate Egypt, 
and were partially successful, though they could not maintain 
their conquests. The struggle between Assyria and Egypt 
for supremacy in Hither Asia may also be inferred from the 
brief notices in the Old Testament (2 Kings xvii. 4) concern- 
ing the help which the Israelitish king Hosea expected from 
So the king of Egypt, and also concerning the advance of 
Tirhaka against Sennacherib.' 

Vers. 11-13. The same, or rather a worse fate than No- 


1 From the modern researches concerning ancient Egypt, not the 
smallest light can be obtained as to any of these things. ‘The Egyptolo- 
gists (as J. Bumiiller observes, p. 245) have hitherto failed to fill up the 
gaps in the history of Egypt, and have been still less successful in restoring 
the chronology ; for hitherto we have not met with a single well-estab- 
lished date, which we have obtained from a monumental inscription ; nor 
have the monuments enabled us to assign to a single Pharaoh, from the 1st 
to the 21st, his proper place ‘in the years or centuries of the historical 
chronology.” 
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Amon suffered, is now awaiting Nineveh. Ver. 11. “ Thou 
also wilt be drunken, shalt be hidden; thou also wilt seek for a 
refuge from the enemy. Ver. 12. All thy citadels are fig-trees 
with early figs; tf they are shaken, they fall into the mouth of the 
eater. Ver. 13. Behold thy people, women in the midst of thee ; 
the gates of thy land are thrown quite open to thine enemies ; fire 
consumes thy bolts.” ND’ corresponds to 8¥7"D3 in ver. 10: as 
she, so also thou. “The fate of No-Amon is a prophecy of 
thine own” (Hitzig), ‘3@n, thou wilt be drunken, viz. from 
the goblet of divine wrath, as at Ob. 16. mppy ‘Mh might 
mean, “ thou wilt be hiding ‘thyselE ; ;” but although this might 
suit what follows, it does not agree with 13¥A, since an intoxi- 
cated person is not in the habit of hiding himself. Moreover, 
pretation is the correct anes “Thou wilt vanish away as if 
thou hadst never been; the Hebrews frequently using the 
expression being hidden for being reduced to nothing.” This 
is favoured by a comparison both with ch. i. 8 and ii. 12, and 
also with the parallel passage in Ob. 16, “They will drink, and 
be as if they had not been.” This is carried out still further 
in what follows: “ Thou wilt seek refuge from the enemy,” te. 
in this connection, seek it in vain, or without finding it; not, 
“Thou wilt surely demand salvation from the enemy by sur- 
render” (Strauss), for 24ND does not belong to ‘WP2A, but to 
tivo (cf. Isa. xxv. 4). All the fortifications of Nineveh are like 
fig-trees with early figs (OY in the sense of subordination, as in 
Song of Sol. iv. 13), which fall into the mouth of the eater 
when the trees are shaken. The tertium compar. is the facility 
with which the castles will be taken and destroyed by the enemy 
assaulting them (cf. Isa. xxviii. 4). We must not extend the 
comparison so far, however, as to take the figs as representing 
cowardly warriors, as Hitzig does. Even in ver. 13a, where 
the people are compared to women, the point of comparison is 
not the cowardliness of the warriors, but the weakness and 
inability to offer any successful resistance into which the nation 
of the Assyrians, which was at other times so warlike, would 
be reduced through the force of the divine judgmgnt inflicted 
upon Nineveh (compare Isa. xix. 16; Jer. ]. 37, li. 30). TDR? 
belongs to what follows, and is placed first, and pointed with 
zakeph-katon for the sake of emphasis. The gates of the land 
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are the approaches to it, the passes leading into it, which were 
no doubt provided with castles. Tuch (p. 35) refers to the 
mountains on the north, which Pliny calls impassable. The 
bolts of these gates are the castles, through which the approaches 
were closed. Jeremiah transfers to Babel what is here said of 
Nineveh (see Jer. li. 30). 

Vers. 14-19. In conclusion, the prophet takes away from the 
city so heavily laden with guilt the last prop to its hope,—namely, 
reliance upon its fortifications, and the numerical strength of 
its population.—Ver. 14. “ Draw thyself water for the siege! 
Make thy castles strong! tread in the mire, and stamp in the 
clay ! prepare the brick-kiln! Ver. 15. There will the fire de- 
vour thee, the sword destroy thee, devour thee like the lickers. Be 
tn great multitude like the lickers, be in great multitude like the 
locusts? Ver. 16. Thou hast made thy merchants more than the 
stars of heaven; the licker enters to plunder, and flies away. 
Ver. 17. Thy levied ones are like the locusts, and thy men like an 
army of grasshoppers which encamp in the hedges in the day of 
frost ; if the sun rises, they are off, and men know not their 
place: where are they?” Water of the siege is the drinking 
water necessary for a long-continued siege. Nineveh is to 
provide itself with this, because the siege will last a long while. 
It is also to improve the fortifications (chizzég as in 2 Kings 
xii. 8, 13). This is then depicted still more fully. Tvé and 
chomer are used synonymously here, as in Isa. xli. 25. Tit, 
lit. dirt, slime, then clay and potter's clay (Isa. l.c.). Chomer, 
clay or mortar (Gen. xi. 3), also dirt of the streets (Isa. x. 6, 
compared with Mic. vii. 10). P¥N0, to make firm, or strong, 
applied to the restoration of buildings in Neh. v. 16 and Ezek. 
xxvii. 9, 27; here to restore, or to put in order, the brick-kiln 
(malbén, a denom. from [bhéndh, a brick), for the purpose of 
burning bricks. The Assyrians built with bricks sometimes 
burnt, sometimes unburnt, and merely dried in the sun. Both 
kinds are met with on the Assyrian monuments (see Layard, 
vol. ii. p. 36 sqq.). This appeal, however, is simply a rheto- 
rical turn for the thought that a severe and tedious siege is 
awaiting Nineveh. This siege will end in the destruction of 
the great and populous city. OW, there, sc. in these fortifications 
of thine, will fire consume thee; fire will destroy the city with 
its buildings, and the sword destroy the inhabitants. The 
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destruction of Nineveh by fire is related by ancient writers 
(Herod. i. 106, 185; Diod. Sic. ii. 25-28; Athen. xii. p. 529), 
and also confirmed by the ruins (cf. Str. adh. l.). It devours 
thee like the locust. The subject is not fire or sword, either 
one or the other, but rather both embraced in one. 23, like 
the licker ; yeleg, a poetical epithet applied to the locust (see at 
Joel i. 4), is the nominative, not the accusative, as Calvin, 
Grotius, Ewald, and Hitzig suppose. For the locusts are not 
devoured by the fire or the sword, but it is they who devour 
the vegetables and green of the fields, so that they are every- 
where used as a symbol of devastation and destruction. It is 
true that in the following sentences the locusts are used figura- 
tively for the Assyrians, or the inhabitants of Nineveh ; but it 
is also by no means,a rare thing for prophets to give a new 
turn and application to a figure or simile. The thought is this: 
fire and sword will devour Nineveh and its inhabitants like the 
all-consuming locusts, even though the city itself, with its mass 
of houses and people, should resemble an enormous swarm of 
locusts. ‘3301 may be either an inf. abs. used instead of the 
imperative, or the imperative itself. The latter seems the more 
simple; and the use of the masculine may be explained on the 
assumption that the prophet had the people floating before his 
mind, whereas in "123N] he was thinking of the city. Hith- 
kabbed, to show itself heavy by virtue of the large multitude ; 
similar to 733 in ch. ii. 10 (cf. 733 in Gen. xiii. 2, Ex. viii. 20, 
etc.). The comparison to a swarm of locusts is carried still 
further in vers. 16 and 17, and that so that ver. 16 explains 
the po!2 4P2NA in ver. 15. Nineveh has multiplied its traders 
or merchants, even more than the stars of heaven, «.e, to an 
innumerable multitude. The yeleg, i.e. the army of the enemy, 
bursts in and plunders. That Nineveh was a very rich com- 
mercial city may be inferred from its position,—namely, just 
at the point where, according to oriental notions, the east and 
west meet together, and where the Tigris becomes navigable, so 
that it was very easy to sail from thence into the Persian Gulf ; 
just as afterwards Mosul, which was situated opposite, became 
great and powerful through its widely-extended trade (see 
Tuch, Jc. p. 31 sqq., and Strauss, in loc.).' The meaning of 


1 “The point,” says O. Strauss (Nineveh and the Word of God, Berl. 
1855, p. 19), ‘at which Nineveh was situated was certainly the culmi- 
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this verse has been differently interpreted, according to the 
explanation given to the verb pdshat. Many, following the 
dpynoe and expansus est of the LXX. and Jerome, give it the 
meaning, to spread out the wing; whilst Credner (on Joel, p. 
295), Maurer, Ewald, and Hitzig take it in the sense of un- 
dressing one’s self, and understand it as relating to the shedding 
of the horny wing-sheaths of the young locusts. But neither 
the one nor the other of these explanations can be gramma- 
tically sustained. Péshat never means anything else than to 
plunder, or to invade with plundering; not even in such pas- 
sages as Hos. vii. 1, 1 Chron. xiv. 9 and 13, which Gesenius 
and Dietrich quote in support of the meaning, to spread; and 
the meaning forced upon it by Credner, of the shedding of the 
wing-sheaths by locusts, is perfectly visionary, and has merely 
been invented by him for the purpose of establishing his false 
interpretation of the different names given to the locusts in 
Joel i.4. In the passage before us we cannot understand by 
the yeleg, which “ plunders and flies away” (pdshat vayyd‘oph), 
the innumerable multitude of the merchants of Nineveh, be- 
cause they were not able to fly away in crowds out of the 
besieged city. Moreover, the flying away of the merchants 
would be quite contrary to the meaning of the whole descrip- 
tion, which does not promise deliverance from danger by flight, 
but threatens destruction. The yeleg is rather the innumerable 
army of the enemy, which plunders everything, and hurries 
away with its booty. In ver. 17 the last two clauses of ver. 
15 are explained, and the warriors of Nineveh compared to an 
army of locusts. There is some difficulty caused by the two 
words 3113) and 771059, the first of which only occurs here, 
and the second only once more, viz. in Jer. li. 27, where we 
meet with it in the singular. That they both denote warlike 
companies appears to be tolerably certain; but the real mean- 
ing cannot be exactly determined. OD with dagesh dir., as 
for example in YIP) in Ex. xv. 17, is probably derived from 
ndzar, to separate, and not directly from nezer, a diadem, or 
ndzir, the crowned person, from which the lexicons, following 


nating point of the three quarters of the globe—Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
and from the very earliest times it was just at the crossing of the Tigris 
by Nineveh that the great military and commercial roads met, which led 
into the heart of all the leading known lands.” 
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Kimchi’s example, have derived the meaning princes, or per- 
sons ornamented with crowns; whereas the true meaning is 
those levied, selected (for war), analogous to béchar, the picked 
or selected one, applied to the soldiery. The meaning princes 
or captains is at variance with the comparison to ’arbeh, the 
multitude of locusts, since the number of the commanders in an 
army, or of the war-staff, is always a comparatively small one. 
And the same objection may be offered to the rendering war- 
chiefs or captains, which has been given to taphsar, and which 
derives only an extremely weak support from the Neo-Persian 


ps although the word might be applied to a commander-in- 


chief in Jer. li. 27, and does signify an angel in the Targum- 
Jonathan on Deut. xxviii. 12. The different derivations are 
all untenable (see Ges. Thes. p. 554); and the attempt of 
Bottcher (N. Krit. Zhrenl. ii. pp. 209-10) to trace it to the 
Aramzan verb D5b, obedivit, with the inflection 1— for }7, in 
the sense of clientes, vassals, is precluded by the fact that ar 
does not occur as a syllable of inflection. The word is pro- 
bably Assyrian, and a technical term for soldiers of a special 
kind, though hitherto it has not been explained. ‘213 333, locusts 
upon locusts, te. an innumerable swarm of locusts. On ‘31a, 
see at Amos vii. 1; and on the repetition of the same word to 
express the idea of the superlative, see the comm. on 2 Kings 
xix. 23 (and Ges. § 108, 4). Yom gdrdh, day (or time) of 
cold, is either the night, which is generally very cold in the 
East, or the winter-time. To the latter explanation it may be 
objected, that locusts do not take refuge in walls or hedges 
during the winter; whilst the expression yom, day, for night, 
may be pleaded against the former. We must therefore take 
the word as relating to certain cold days, on which the sky is 
covered with clouds, so that the sun cannot break through, and 
zGrach as denoting not the rising of the sun, but its shining 
or breaking through. The wings of locusts become stiffened 
in the cold; but as soon as the warm rays of the sun break 
through the clouds, they recover their animation and fly away. 
Nodad (poal), has flown away, viz. the Assyrian army, which 
is compared to a swarm of locusts, so that its place is known no 
more (cf. Ps. ciii. 16), i.e. has perished without leaving a trace 
behind. O% contracted from 077%, These words depict in 
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the most striking manner the complete annihilation of the army 
on which Nineveh relied. 

Such an end will come to the Assyrian kingdom on the 
overthrow of Nineveh. Ver. 18. “ Thy shepherds have fallen 
asleep, king Asshur: thy glorious ones are lying there: thy people 
have scattered themselves upon the mountains, and no one gathers 
them. Ver. 19. No alleviation to thy fracture, thy stroke is 
grievous: all who hear tidings of thee clap the hand over thee : 
Jor over whom hath not thy wickedness passed continually?” The 
king of Asshur addressed in ver. 18 is not the last historical 
king of that kingdom, but a rhetorical personification of the 
holder of the imperial power of Assyria. His shepherds and 
glorious ones (addirim, as in ch. ii. 6) are the princes and 
great men, upon whom the government and defence of the 
kingdom devolved, the royal counsellors, deputies, and generals. 
Néma, from nim, to slumber, to sleep, is not a figurative 
expression for carelessness and inactivity here; for the thought 
that the people would be scattered, and the kingdom perish, 
through the carelessness of the rulers (Hitzig), neither suits the 
context, where the destruction of the army and the laying of 
the capital in ashes are predicted, nor the object of the whole 
prophecy, which does not threaten the fall of the kingdom 
through the carelessness of its rulers, but the destruction of 
the kingdom by a hostile army. Nam denotes here, as in Ps. 
Ixxvi. 6, the sleep of death (cf. Ps. xiii. 4; Jer. li. 39, 57: 
Theodoret, Hesselb., Str., and others). Shdkhan, a synonym 
of shdkhabh, to have lain down, to lie quietly (Judg. v. 17), 
used here of the rest of death. As the shepherds have fallen 
asleep, the flock (z.e. the Assyrian people) is scattered upon the 
mountains and perishes, because no one gathers it together. 
Being scattered upon the mountains, is easily explained from 
the figure of the flock (cf. Num. xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 17; 
Zech. xiii. 7), and implies destruction. The mountains are 
mentioned with evident reference to the fact that Nineveh is 
shut in towards the north by impassable mountains. Kehéh, 
a noun formed from the adjective, the extinction of the wound 
(cf. Lev. xiii. 6), i.e. the softening or anointing of it. Shebher, 
the fracture of a limb, is frequently applied to the collapse or 
destruction of a state or kingdom (e.g. Ps. Ix. 4; Lam. ii. 11). 
Wo NPM, i.e. dangerously bad, incurable is the stroke which 
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has fallen upon thee (cf. Jer. x. 19, xiv. 17, xxx. 12). Over 
thy destruction will all rejoice who hear thereof. 7’, the 
tidings of thee, i.e. of that which has befallen thee. Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive of joy (cf. Ps. xlvii. 2; Isa. 
lv. 12). All: because they all had to suffer from the malice 
of Asshur. ¥, malice, is the tyranny and cruelty which 
Assyria displayed towards the subjugated lands and nations. 

. Thus was Nineveh to perish. If we inquire now how the 
prophecy was fulfilled, the view already expressed by Josephus 
(Ant. x. 2), that the fall of the Assyrian empire commenced 
with the overthrow of Sennacherib in Judah, is not confirmed 
by the results of the more recent examinations of the Assyrian 
monuments. For according to the inscriptions, so far as they 
have been correctly deciphered, Sennacherib carried out several 
more campaigns in Susiana and Babylonia after that disaster, 
whilst ancient writers also speak of an expedition of his to 
Cilicia. His successor, Esarhaddon, also carried on wars against 
the cities of Phoenicia, against Armenia and Cilicia, attacked 
the Edomites, and transported some of them to Assyria, and is 
said to have brought a small and otherwise unknown people, 
the Bikni, into subjection ; whilst we also know from the Old 
Testament (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11) that his generals led king 
Manasseh in chains to Babylon. Like many of his prede- 
cessors, he built himself a palace at Kalah or Nimrud; but 
before the internal decorations were completely finished, it was 
destroyed by so fierce a fire, that the few monuments preserved 
have suffered very considerably. His successor is the last king 
of whom we have any inscriptions, with his name still legible 
upon them (viz. Assur-bani-pal). He carried on wars not only 
in Susiana, but also in Egypt, viz. against Tirhaka, who had 
conquered Memphis, Thebes, and other Egyptian cities, during 
the illness of Esarhaddon ; also on the coast of Syria, and in 
Cilicia and Arabia; and completed different buildings which 
bear his name, including a palace in Kouyunjik, in which a 
room has been found with a library in it, consisting of clay 
tablets. Assur-bani-pal had a son, whose name was written 
Asur-emid-ilin, and who is regarded as the Sarakos of the 
ancients, under whom the Assyrian empire perished, with the 
conquest and destruction of Nineveh (see Spiegel in Herzog’s 
Cycl.). But if, according to these testimonies, the might of the 
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Assyrian empire was not so weakened by Sennacherib’s over- 
throw in Judah, that any hope could be drawn from that, 
according to human conjecture, of the speedy destruction of 
that empire; the prophecy of Nahum concerning Nineveh, 
which was uttered in consequence of that catastrophe, cannot 
be taken as the production of any human combination : still 
less can it be taken, as Ewald supposes, as referring to “ the 
first important siege of Nineveh, under the Median king 
Phraortes (Herod. i. 102).” For Herodotus says nothing about 
any siege of Nineveh, but simply speaks of a war between 
Phraortes and the Assyrians, in which the former lost his life. 
Nineveh was not really besieged till the time of Cyaxares 
(Uwakhshatra), who carried on the war with an increased 
army, to avenge the death of his father, and forced his way to 
Nineveh, to destroy that city, but was compelled, by the inva- 
sion of his own land by the Scythians, to relinquish the siege, 
and hasten to meet that foe (Her. i. 103). On the.extension of 
his sway, the same Cyaxares commenced a war with the Lydian 
king Alyattes, which was carried on for five years with alter- 
nating success and failure on both sides, and was terminated 
. in the sixth year by the fact, that when the two armies were 
standing opposite to one another, drawn up in battle array, the 
day suddenly darkened into night, which alarmed the armies, 
and rendered the kings disposed for peace. This was brought 
about by the mediation of the Cilician viceroy Syennesis and 
the Babylonian viceroy Labynetus, and sealed by the establish- 
ment of a marriage relationship between the royal families of 
Lydia and Media (Her. i. 74). And if this Labynetus was the 
same person as the Babylonian king Nabopolassar, which there 
is no reason to doubt, it was not till after the conclusion of this 
peace that Cyaxares formed an alliance with Nabopolassar to 
make war upon Nineveh; and this alliance was strengthened 
by his giving his daughter Amuhea in marriage to Nabopo- 
lassar’s son Nebuchadnezzar (Nabukudrossor). The combined 
forces of these two kings now advanced to the attack upon 
Nineveh, and conquered it, after a siege of three years, the 
Assyrian king Saracus burning himself in his palace as the 
besiegers were entering the city. This is the historical kernel 
of the capture and destruction of Nineveh, which may be taken 
as undoubted fact from the accounts of Herodotus (i. 106) and 
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Diod. Sic. (ii. 24-28), as compared with the extract: from 
Abydenus in Euseb. Chron. Armen. i. p. 54; whereas it is im- 
possible to separate the historical portions from the legendary 
and in part mythical decorations contained in the elaborate 
account givon by Diodorus (vid. M. v. Niebuhr, Geschichte 
Assurs, p. 200 sqq.; Duncker, Geschichte des Alterthums. i. 
p- 793 sqq.; and Bumiiller, Gesch. d. Alterth. i. p. 316 sqq.). 
The year of the conquest and destruction of Nineveh has 
been greatly disputed, and cannot be exactly determined. As 
it is certain that Nabopolassar took part in the war against 
Nineveh, and this is indirectly intimated even by Herodotus, 
who attributes the conquest of it to Cyaxares and the Medes 
(vid. i. 106), Nineveh must have fallen between the years 625 
and 606 B.c. For according to the canon of Ptolemy, Nabo- 
polassar was king of Babylon from 625 to 606; and this date 
is astronomically established by an eclipse of the moon, which 
took place in the fifth year of his reign, and which actually 
occurred in the year 621 B.c. (vid. Niebuhr, p. 47). Attempts 
have been made to determine the year of the taking of Nineveh, 
partly with reference to the termination of the Lydio-Median 
war, and partly from the account given by Herodotus of the 
twenty-eight years’ duration of the Scythian rule in Asia. 
Starting from the fact, that the eclipse of the sun, which put 
an end to the war between Cyaxares and Alyattes, took place, 
according to the calculation of Altmann, on the 30th September 
B.C. 610 (see Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. p. 209 sqq.), 
M. v. Niebuhr (pp. 197-8) has assumed that, at the same time 
as the mediation of peace between the Lydians and Medes, an 
alliance was formed between Cyaxares and Nabopolassar for the 
destruction of Nineveh; and as this treaty could not possibly 
be kept secret, the war against Assyria was commenced at once, 
according to agreement, with their united forces. But as it was 
impossible to carry out extensive operations in winter, the siege 
of Nineveh may not have commenced till the spring of 609; 
and as it lasted three years according to Ctesias, the capture 
may not have been effected before the spring of 606 B.c. It 
is true that this combination is apparently confirmed by the 
fact, that during that time the Egyptian king Necho forced his 
way into Palestine and Syria, and after subduing all Syria, 
advanced to the Euphrates; since this advance of the Egyptian 
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is most easily explained on the supposition that Nabopolassar 
was so occupied with the war against Nineveh, that he could 
not offer any resistance to the enterprise of Necho. And the 
statement in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, that Necho had come up to fight 
against the king of Asshur on the Euphrates, appears to favour 
the conclusion, that at that time (i.e. in the year of Josiah’s 
death, 610 B.c.) the Assyrian empire was not yet destroyed. 
Nevertheless there are serious objections to this combination. 
In the first place, there is the double difficulty, that Cyaxares 
would hardly have been in condition to undertake the war 
against Nineveh in alliance with Nabopolassar, directly after 
the conclusion of peace with Alyattes, especially after he had 
carried on a war for five years, without being able to defeat his 
enemy ; and secondly, that even Nabopolassar, after a fierce 
three years’ conflict with Nineveh, the conquest of which was 
only effected in consequence of the wall of the city having been 
thrown down for the length of twenty stadia, would hardly . 
possess the power to take the field at once against Pharaoh 
Necho, who had advanced as far as the Euphrates, and not only 
defeat him at Carchemish, but pursue him to the frontier of 
Egypt, and wrest from him all the conquests that he had 
effected, as would necessarily be the case, since the battle at 
Carchemish was fought in the year 606; and the pursuit of 
the defeated foe by Nebuchadnezzar, to whom his father had 
transferred the command of the army because of his own age 
and infirmity, even to the very border of Egypt, is so distinctly 
attested by the biblical accounts (2 Kings xxiv. 1 and 7; Jer. 
xlvi. 2), and by the testimony of Berosus in Josephus (Ant. x. 
11, 1, and c. Ap. i. 19), that these occurrences are placed 
beyond the reach of doubt (see comm. on 2 Kings xxiv. 1). 
These difficulties would not indeed be sufficient in themselves 
to overthrow the combination mentioned, provided that the year 
610 could be fixed upon with certainty as the time when the 
Lydio-Median war was brought to a close. But that is not the 
case; and this circumstance is decisive. The eclipse of the 
sun, which alarmed Cyaxares and Alyattes, and made them 
disposed for peace, must have been total, or nearly total, in 
Central Asia and Cappadocia, to produce the effect described. 
But it has been proved by exact astronomical calculations, that 
on the 30th September 610 B.c., the shadow of the moon did not 
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fall upon those portions of Asia Minor, whereas it did so on the 
18th May 622, after eight o’clock in the morning, and on the 
28th May 585 (vid. Bumiill. p. 315, and M. v. Niebuhr, pp. 
48, 49). Of these two dates the latter cannot come into con- 
sideration at all, because Cyaxares only reigned till the year 
594; and therefore, provided that peace had not been con- 
cluded with Alyattes before 595, he would not have been able to 
carry on the war with Nineveh and conquer that city. On the 
other hand, there is no valid objection that can be offered to 
our transferring the conclusion of peace with the Lydian king 
to the year 622 B.c. Since, for example, Cyaxares became 
king as early as the year 634, he might commence the war with 
the Lydians as early as the year 627 or 628; and inasmuch as 
Nabopolassar was king of Babylon from 625 to 605, he might 
very well help to bring about the peace between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes in the year 622. In this way we obtain the whole 
space between 622 and 605 B.c. for the war with Nineveh ; so 
that the city may have been taken and destroyed as early as 
the years 615-610. 

Even the twenty-eight years’ duration of the Scythian supre- 
macy in Asia, which is recorded by Herodotus (i. 104, 106, cf. 
iv. 1), cannot be adduced as a well-founded objection. For if 
the Scythians invaded Media in the year 633, so as to compel 
Cyaxares to relinquish the siege of Nineveh, and if their rule 
in Upper Asia lasted for twenty-eight years, the expedition 
against Nineveh, which led to the fall of that city, cannot have 
taken place after the expulsion of the Scythians in the year 
605, because the Assyrian empire had passed into the hands 
of the Chaldzans before that time, and Nebuchadnezzar had 
already defeated Necho on the Euphrates, and was standing 
at the frontier of Egypt, when he received the intelligence of 
his father’s death, which led him to return with all speed to 
Babylon. There is no other alternative left, therefore, than 
either to assume, as M. v. Niebuhr does (pp. 119, 120), that 
the war of Cyaxares with the Lydians, and also the last war 
against Nineveh, and probably also the capture of Nineveh, 
and the greatest portion of the Median conquests between 
Ararat and Halys, fell within the period of the Scythian 
sway, so that Cyaxares extended his power as a vassal of the 
Scythian Great Khan as soon as he had recovered from the 
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first blow received from these wild hordes, inasmuch as that 
sovereign allowed his dependent to do just as he liked, provided 
that he paid the tribute, and did not disturb the hordes in their 
pasture grounds; or else to suppose that Cyaxares drove out 
the Scythian hordes from Media at a much earlier period, and 
liberated his own country from their sway; in which case the 
twenty-eight years of Herodotus would not indicate the period 
of their sway over Media and Upper Asia, but simply the 
length of time that they remained in Hither Asia generally, 
or the period that intervened between their first invasion and 
the complete disappearance of their hordes. If Cyaxares had 
driven the Scythians out of his own land at a much earlier 
period, he might extend his dominion even while they still kept 
their position in Hither Asia, and might commence the war 
with the Lydians as early as the year 628 or 627, especially 
as his wrath is said to have been kindled because Alyattes 
refused to deliver up to him a Scythian horde, which had 
first of all submitted to Cyaxares, and then fled into Lydia to 
Alyattes (Herod. i. 73). Now, whichever of these two com- 
binations be the correct one, they both show that the period of 
the war commenced by Cyaxares against Nineveh, in alliance 
with Nabopolassar, cannot be determined by the statement 
made by Herodotus with regard to the twenty-eight years of the 
Scythian rule in Asia; and this Scythian rule, generally, does 
not compel us to place the taking and destruction of Nineveh, 
and the dissolution of the Assyrian empire, as late as the year 
605 B.c., or even later. 

At this conquest Nineveh was so utterly destroyed, that, as 
Strabo (xvi. 1, § 3) attests, the city entirely disappeared imme- 
diately after the dissolution of the Assyrian kingdom (7 pév 
obv Nivos qodis jpavicdn mapayphpa peta tTHy TOV Spor 
katddvowv). When Xenophon entered the plain of Nineveh, 
in the year 401, on the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, he 
found the ruins of two large cities, which he calls Larissa and 
Mespila, and by the side of the first a stone pyramid of 200 
feet in height and 100 feet in breadth, upon which many of 
the inhabitants of the nearest villages had taken refuge, and 
heard from the inhabitants that it was only by a miracle that 
it had been possible for the Persians to conquer those cities 
with their strong walls (Xenoph. Anab. iii. 4, 7 sqq.). These 
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ruined cities had been portions of the ancient Nineveh : Larissa 
was Calah; and Mespila, Kouyunjik. Thus Xenophon passed 
by the walls of Nineveh without even learning itsname. Four 
hundred years after (according to Tacitus, Amnal. xii. 13), a 
small fortress stood on this very spot, to guard the crossing of 
the Tigris; and the same fortress is mentioned by Abul-Pharaj 
in the thirteenth century (Hist. Dynast. pp. 266, 289, 353). 
Opposite to this, on the western side of the Tigris, Mosul 
had risen into one of the first cities of Asia, and the ruins of 
Nineveh served as quarries for the building of the new city, 
so that nothing remained but heaps of rubbish, which even 
Niebuhr took to be natural heights in the year 1766, when he 
was told, as he stood by the Tigris bridge, that he was in the 
neighbourhood of ancient Nineveh. So completely had this 
mighty city vanished from the face of the earth; until, in the 
most recent times, viz. from 1842 onwards, Botta the French 
consul, and the two Englishmen Layard and Rawlinson, insti- 
tuted excavations in the heaps, and brought to light numerous 
remains of the palaces and -state-buildings of the Assyrian 
rulers of the world. Compare the general survey of these 
researches, and their results, in Herm. J. C. Weissenborn’s 
Minive u. sein Gebiet., Erfurt 1851, and 56, 4. 

But if Nahum’s prophecy was thus fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, even to the disappearance of every trace of its 
existence, we must not restrict it to this one historical event, 
but must bear in mind that, as the prophet simply saw in 
Nineveh the representative for the time of the power of the 
world in its hostility to God, so the destruction predicted to 
Nineveh applied to all the kingdoms of the world which have 
risen up against God since the destruction of Asshur, and 
which will still continue to do so to the end of the world. 
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known as to the circumstances of Habakkuk’s 
vee life. The name ?%p2N, formed from p32, to fold 
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the hands, piel to embrace, by a repetition of 
the last radical with the vowel u, like 72332 from /¥2, MMYY 
from "YY, etc., and a reduplication of the penultimate (cf. 
Ewald, § 157, a), signifies embracing; and as the name of a 
person, either one who embraces, or one who is embraced. 
Luther took the name in the first sense. ‘ Habakkuk,” he 
says, “ signifies an embracer, or one who embraces another, or ~ 
takes him to his arms,” and interpreted it thus in a clever 
although not perfectly appropriate manner: “ He embraces his 
people, and takes them to his arms, te. he comforts them and 
holds (lifts) them up, as one embraces a weeping child or person, 
to quiet it with the assurance that if God will it shall be better 
soon.” The LXX. wrote the name ’AuPaxovp, taking the 
word as pronounced ?iP30, and compensating for the doubling 
_ of the 2 by the liquid yw, and changing the closing ? into p. 
Jerome in his translation writes the name Habacuc. In the 
headings to his book (ch. i. 1 and iii. 1) Habakkuk is simply 
described by the epithet 8235, as a man who held the office of 
a prophet. From the conclusion to the psalm in ch. iii, “To 
the leader in the accompaniment to my playing upon stringed 
instruments” (ver. 19), we learn that he was officially qualified 
to take part in the liturgical singing of the temple, and there- 
fore belonged to one of the Levitica] families, who were charged 
with the maintenance of the temple music, and, like the pro- 
phets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who sprang from priestly house- 
holds, belonged to the tribe of Levi. This is supported by the 
superscription of the apocryphon of Bel and the dragon at 
VOL. II. D 
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Babel, é« apopntelas ’AuBaxovp viod “Incod é« ths pudqs 
Aevt, which has been preserved in the Cod. Chisian. of the 
LXX. from Origen’s tetrapla, and has passed into the Syrio- 
hexaplar. version; even if this statement should not be founded 
upon tradition, but simply inferred from the subscription to 
ch. iii. 19. For even in that case it would prove that ‘ni2223 
was understood in ancient times as signifying that the prophet 
took part in the liturgical singing of the temple.’ On the other — 
hand, the rest of the legends relating to our prophet are quite 
worthless : viz. the circumstantial account in the apocryphal 
book of Bel and the Dragon of the miraculous way in which 
Habakkuk was transported to Daniel, who had been cast into 
the lions’ den, which is also found in a ms. of the Midrash 
Bereshit rabba ; and also the statements contained in the writings 
of Ps. Doroth. and Ps. Epiph. de vitis prophet., that Habakkuk 
sprang from the tribe of Simeon; that he was born at By6- 
Loynp (Sozomenus, Xapap Zayapia, the talmudic {27 783), 
a hamlet to the north of Lydda, near to Maresha on the moun- 
tains ; that when Nebuchadnezzar came to Jerusalem, he fled 
to Ostrakine (on the promontory now called Ras Straki, situated 
in the neighbourhood of Arabia Petra); and that he died on 
his native soil two years after the return of the people from 
Babylon, and was buried at the spot between Keila and Ga- 
batha, where his grave was still shown in the time of Eusebius 


and Jerome (cf. Onomast. ed. Lars. et Parthey, pp. 128-9). 


1 There is not much probability in this conjecture, however, since the 
LXX. have not understood the subscription in this sense, but have rendered 
it incorrectly rot vixijous ¢v 7% Gd &@dTOv, which has led the fathers to take 
the words as belonging to the psalm itself, and to understand it as relating 
to the songs of praise which the church would raise to God for the deliver- 
ance which it had received. Theod. Mops. explains it in this way: “He 
sets us higher than all the rest, so that nothing else becomes us than to 
continue in the songs and hymns which are due to God, because, against 
all human hope, He has given us the victory over our enemies.” Cyril of 
Alex. and Theodoret give similar explanations. Even Jerome, in his render- 
ing “‘et super cxcelsa mea deducet me victori in psalmis canentem,” connects 
the words with the preceding sentence, and interprets them as referring 
to the songs of praise which “ every righteous man who is worthy of the 
election of God” will raise at the end of the world to the great conqueror 
‘‘Jesus, who was the first to conquer in the fight.” With such an explana- 
tion of the words as these, it was impossible to see any intimation of the 
Levitical descent of the prophet in the expression ‘nina. 
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For further particulars as to the apocryphal legends, see 
Delitzsch, De Habacucit proph. vita atque etate commentat., 
ed. ii., Lps. 1842. 

These legends do not even help us to fix the date of Ha- 
bakkuk’s life. All that can be gathered with any certainty 
from his own writings is that he prophesied before the arrival 
of the Chaldzans in Palestine, i.e. before the victory gained 
by Nebuchadnezzar over Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (Jer. xlvi. 2), since he announces the 
bringing up of this people to execute judgment upon Judah 
as something still in the future (ch. i. 5 sqq.). Opinions are 
divided as to the precise date at which he lived. Leaving out 
of sight the opinions of those who deny the supernatural cha- 
racter of prophecy, and therefore maintain that the prophet did 
not prophesy till the Chaldeans were coming against Jerusalem 
after the defeat of Necho, or had already arrived there, the 
only question that can arise is, whether Habakkuk lived and 
laboured in the reign of Josiah or in the -closing years of 
Manasseh. Many have found a decisive proof that he lived in 
the reign of Josiah in ch. i. 5, viz. in the fact that the prophet 
there foretels the Chaldean judgment as a work which God 
will perform during the lifetime of the persons to whom his 
words are addressed (“in your days”); and they have inferred 
from this that we must not at any rate go beyond Josiah’s 
reign, because the prophet is not speaking to the children, but 
to the adults, 7.¢. to those who have reached the age of man- 
hood. But the measure of time by which to interpret D2°p'3 
cannot be obtained either from Joel i. 2, where the days of the 
persons addressed are distinguished from the days of the fathers 
and grandchildren, or from Jer. xvi. 9 and Ezek. xii. 25; but 
this expression is quite a relative one, especially in prophetic 
addresses, and may embrace either a few years only, or a 
complete lifetime, and even more. Now, as there were only 
thirty-eight years between the death of Manasseh and the first 
invasion of the Chaldeans, the Chaldean judgment might very 
well be announced during the last years of that king to the then 
existing generation as one that would happen in their days. 
We are precluded from placing the announcement in the time 
immediately preceding the appearance of the Chaldeans in 
Hither Asia, say in the first years of Jehoiakim or the closing 
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years of Josiah’s reign, by the fact that Habakkuk represents 
this work of God as an incredible one: “ Ye would not believe 
it, if it were told you” (ch.i. 5). Moreover, it is expressly re- 
lated in 2 Kings xxi. 10-16 and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 10, that in the 
time of Manasseh Jehovah caused His prophets to announce the 
coming of such a calamity, “that both ears of all who heard it 
would tingle”—namely, the destruction of Jerusalem and rejec- 
tion of Judah. In all probability, one of these prophets was 
Habakkuk, who was the first of all the prophets known to us 
to announce this horrible judgment. Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
both appeared with the announcement of the same judgment 
in the reign of Josiah, and both took notice of Habakkuk in 
their threatenings. Thus Zephaniah quite as certainly bor- 
rowed the words 77? *378 °28D DT in ch. i. 7 from Hab. ii. 20, 
as Zechariah did the words mim “3BD nysb2 bn in ch. ii. 17; 

and Jeremiah formed the expressions yo pn bp in ch. 
iv. 13 and Nin 3Nt in ch. v. 6 on the basis of DAD shalarta) bp 
31y *2N9 41M in Hab. i. 8, not to mention other passages of 
Jeremiah that have the ring of our prophet, which Delitzsch 
has collected in his Der Proph. Hab. ausgelegt (p. xii.). This 
decidedly upsets the theory that Habakkuk did not begin to 
prophesy till the reign of Jehoiakim; although, as such resem- 
blances and allusions do not preclude the contemporaneous 
ministry of the prophets, there still remains the possibility that 
Habakkuk may not have prophesied till the time of Josiah, and 
indeed not before the twelfth year of Josiah’s reign, when he 
commenced the extermination of idolatry and the restoration of 
the worship of Jehovah, since Habakkuk’s prayer, which was 
intended according to the subscription for use in the temple, 
presupposes the restoration of the Jehovah-worship with the 
liturgical service of song. But the possibility is not yet raised 
into a certainty by these circumstances. Manasseh also caused 
the idols to be cleared away from the temple after his return 
from imprisonment in Babylon, and not only restored the altar 
of Jehovah, and ordered praise-offerings and thank-offerings 
to be presented upon it, but commanded the people to serve 
Jehovah the God of Israel (2 Chron. xxxiii. 15, 16). Conse- 
quently Habakkuk might have composed his psalm at that time 
for use in the temple service. And this conjecture as to its age 
acquires extreme probability when we look carefully at the 
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contents and form of the prophecy. Apart from the rather 
more distinct and special description of the wild, warlike, and 
predatory nature of the Chaldzans, the contents retain through- 
out an ideal character, without any allusion to particular histo- 
rical relations, such as we find for example in great abundance 
in Jeremiah, who prophesied in the thirteenth year of Josiah, 
and which are not altogether wanting in Zephaniah, notwith-" 
standing the comprehensive character of his prophecy. If we 
look at thé form, Habakkuk’s prophecy still bears completely 
the antique stamp of the earlier prophetic literature. “ His 
language,” to use the words of Delitzsch, “ is classical through- 
out, full of rare and select words and turns, which are to some 
extent exclusively his own, whilst his view and mode of presen- 
tation bear the seal of independent force and finished beauty. 
Notwithstanding the violent rush and lofty soaring of the 
thoughts, his prophecy forms a finely organized and artistically 
rounded whole. Like Isaiah, he is, comparatively speaking, 
much more independent of his predecessors, both in contents 
and form, than any other of the prophets. Everything reflects 
the time when prophecy was in its greatest glory, when the 
place of the sacred lyrics, in which the religious life of the 
church had hitherto expressed itself, was occupied, through a 
still mightier interposition on the part of God, by prophetic 
poetry with its trumpet voice, to reawaken in the church, now 
spiritually dead, the consciousness of God which had so utterly 
disappeared.” On the other hand, the turning-point came as 
early as Zechariah, and from that time forwards the poetic 
swing of the prophetic addresses declines and gradually disap- 
pears, the dependence upon the earlier predecessors becomes 
more predominant ; and even with such thoroughly original . 
natures as Ezekiel and Zechariah, their style of composition | 
cannot rise very far above simple prose. 


2. Tue Book or HaBAKKOUK contains neither a collection 
of oracles, nor the condensation into one discourse of the 
essential contents of several prophetic addresses, but one single 
prophecy arranged in two parts. In the first part (ch. i. and 
ii.), under the form of a conversation between God and the 
prophet, we have first of all an announcement of the judgment 
which God is about to bring upon the degenerate covenant 
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nation through the medium of the Chaldzans; and secondly, an 
announcement of the overthrow of the Chaldzan, who has lifted 
himself up even to the deification of his own power. To this 
there is appended in ch. ili., as a second part, the prophet’s 
prayer for the fulfilment of the judgment; and an exalted 
lyric psalm, in which Habakkuk depicts the coming of the 
‘Lord in the terrible glory of the Almighty, at whose wrath the 
universe is terrified, to destroy the wicked and save His people 
and His anointed, and gives utterance to the feelings which 
the judgment of God will awaken in the hearts of the righteous. 
The whole of the prophecy has an ideal and universal stamp. 
Not even Judah and Jerusalem are mentioned, and the Chal- 
deans who are mentioned by name are simply introduced as the 
existing possessors of the imperial power of the world, which 
was bent upon the destruction of the kingdom of God, or as 
the sinners who swallow up the righteous man. The announce- 
ment of judgment is simply a detailed expansion of the thought 
that the unjust man and the sinner perish, whilst the just will 
live through his faith (ch. ii. 4). This prophecy hastens on 
towards its fulfilment, and even though it should tarry, will 
assuredly take place at the appointed time (ch. ii. 2, 3). 
Through the judgment upon the godless ones in Judah and 
upon the Chaldeans, the righteousness of the holy God will be 
manifested, and the earth will be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord (ch. ii. 14). Although the fact that the 
Chaldzans are mentioned by name leaves no doubt whatever 
that the judgment will burst upon Judah through this wild 
conquering people, the prophecy rises immediately from this 
particular judgment to a view of the universal judgment upon 
all nations, yea, upon the whole of the ungodly world, to pro- 
claim their destruction and the dawning of salvation for the 
people of the Lord and the Lord’s anointed ; so that the trem- 
bling at the terrors of judgment is resolved at the close into 
joy and exultation in the God of salvation. There can be no 
doubt as to the unity of the book; and the attempt to interpret 
the threat of judgment in ch. ii. by applying it to particular 
historical persons and facts, has utterly failed. 

For the exegetical works on Habakkuk, see my Einleitung 
in das alte Testament, § 302-3, 
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EXPOSITION. 
THE JUDGMENT UPON THE WICKED.—Caap. I. AND II. 


CHASTISEMENT OF JUDAH THROUGH THE CHALDZANS.— 
CHAP. I. 


The lamentation of the prophet over the dominion of 
wickedness and violence (vers. 2-4) is answered thus by the 
Lord: He will raise up the Chaldeans, who are to execute the 
judgment, as a terrible, world-conquering people, but who will 
offend by making their might into their god (vers. 5-11); 
whereupon the prophet, trusting in the Lord, who has proved 
Himself to His people from time immemorial to be a holy and 
righteous God, expresses the hope that this chastisement will 
not lead to death, and addresses the question to God, whether 
with His holiness He can look calmly upon the wickedness of 
this people, in gathering men into their net like fishes, and 
continuing in the most unsparing manner to slay the nations 
(vers. 12-17). 

Ver. 1 contains the heading not only to ch. i. and ii., but 
to the whdle book, of which ch. iii. forms an integral part. 
On the special heading in ch. iii. 1, see the comm. on that 
verse. The prophet calls his writing a massd’, or burden (see 
at Nahum i. 1), because it announces heavy judgments upon 
the covenant nation and the imperial power. 

Vers. 2-4. The prophet’s lamentation. Ver. 2. “ How long, 
Jehovah, have I cried, and Thou hearest not? I cry to Thee, 
Violence ; and Thou helpest not! Ver.3. Why dost Thou let me 
see mischief, and Thou lookest upon distress? devastation and 
violence are before me: there arises strife, and contention lifts 
itself up. Ver. 4. Therefore the law is benumbed, and justice 
comes not forth for ever: for sinners encircle the righteous man ; 
therefore justice goes forth perverted.” This complaint, which 
involves a petition for help, is not merely an expression of the 
prophet’s personal desire for the removal of the prevailing 
unrighteousness ; but the prophet laments, in the name of the 
righteous, t.e. the believers in the nation, who had to suffer 
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under the oppression of the wicked; not, however, as Rosen- 
miiller and Ewald, with many of the Rabbins, suppose, over 
the acts of wickedness and violence which the Chaldeans per- 
formed in the land, but over the wicked conduct of the ungodly 
of his own nation. For it is obvious that these verses refer 
to the moral depravity of Judah, from the fact that God 
announces His purpose to raise up the Chaldeans to punish it 
(vers. 5 sqq.). It is true that, in vers. 9 and 13, wickedness 
and violence are attributed to the Chaldzeans also; but all that 
can be inferred from this is, that “in the punishment of the 
Jewish people a divine talio prevails, which will eventually fall 
upon the Chaldeans also” (Delitzsch). The calling for help 
(x3) is described, in the second clause, as crying over wicked- 
ness, DM is an accusative, denoting what he cries, as in Job 
xix. 7 and Jer. xx. 8, viz. the evil that isdone. Not hearing is 
equivalent to not helping. The question 728 indicates that 
the wicked conduct has continued a long time, without God 
having put a stop to it. This appears irreconcilable with the 
holiness of God. Hence the question in ver. 3: Wherefore dost 
Thou cause me to see mischief, and lookest upon it Thyself? 
which points to Num. xxiii. 21, viz. to the words of Balaam, 
“ God hath not beheld iniquity (’dven) in Jacob, neither hath 
He seen perverseness (‘dmdl) in Israel.” This word of God, in 
which Balaam expresses the holiness of Israel, ‘whith remains 
true to thé idea of its divine election, is put before the Lord in 
the form of a question, not only to give prominence to the 
falling away of the people from their divine calling, and their 
degeneracy into the very opposite of what they ought to be, 
but chiefly to point to the contradiction involved in the fact, that 
God the Holy One does now behold the evil in Israel and leave 
it unpunished. God not only lets the prophet see iniquity, but 
even looks at Himself. This is at variance with His holiness. 
NX, nothingness, then worthlessness, wickedness (cf. Isa. i. 13). 
_>py, labour, then distress which a man experiences or causes to 
others (cf. Isa. x. 1). 0°37, to see, not to cause to see. Ewald 
has revoked the opinion, that we have here a fresh hiphil, 
derived from a hiphil. With 1 7% the address is continued in 
the form of a simple picture. Shdd v’chdémds are often con- 
nected (eg. Amos iii. 10; Jer. vi. 7, xx. 8; Ezek. xlv. 9). 
Shod is violent treatment causing desolation. Chdmds is mali-: 
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cious conduct intended to injure another. ‘M™, it comes to 
pass, there arises strife (r7bh) in consequence of the violent 
and wicked conduct. &%, to rise up, as in Hos. xiii. 1, Ps. 
Ixxxix. 10. The consequences of this are relaxation of the 
law, etc. 13-5, therefore, because God does not interpose to 
stop the wicked conduct. 2B, to relax, to stiffen, i.e. to lose 
one’s vital strength, or energy. Tordh is “the revealed law in 
all its substance, which was meant to be the soul, the heart of 
political, religious, and domestic life” (Delitzsch). Right does 
not come forth, z.e. does not manifest itself, ldnetsach, lit. for 
a permanence, i.e. for ever, as in many other passages, e.g. Ps. 
xiii. 2, Isa. xiii. 20. nyab belongs to x9, not for ever, i.e. never 
more. Mishpdt is not merely a righteous verdict, however ; in 
which case the meaning would be: There is no more any right- 
eous verdict given, but a righteous state of things, objective 
right in the civil and political life. For godless men (3%, 
without an article, is used with indefinite generality or in a col- 
lective sense) encircle the righteous man, so that the righteous 
cannot cause right to prevail. Therefore right comes forth 
perverted. The second clause, commencing with }2°?Y, com- 
pletes the first, adding a positive assertion to the negative. 
The right, which does still come to the light, is BY, twisted, 
perverted, the opposite of right. To this complaint Jehovah 
answers in vers. 5-11 that He will do a marvellous work, 
inflict a judgment corresponding in magnitude to the prevailing 
injustice. . 

Ver. 5. “ Look ye among the nations, and see, and be amazed, 
amazed! for I work a work in your days: ye would not believe 
it of it were told you.” The appeal to see and be amazed is 
addressed to the prophet and the people of Judah together. It 
is very evident from ver. 6 that Jehovah Himself is speaking 
here, and points by anticipation to the terrible nature of the 
approaching work of His punitive righteousness, although oye 
is written indefinitely, without any pronoun attached. More- 
over, as Delitzsch and Hitzig observe, the meaning of the 
appeal is not, “Look round among the nations, whether any 
such judgment has ever occurred ;” but, “ Look about among 
the nations, for it is thence that the terrible storm will burst 
that is about to come upon you” (cf. Jer. xxv. 32, xiii. 20). 
The first and ordinary view, in support of which Lam. i. 12, 
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Jer. ii. 10 and xviii. 13, are generally adduced, is precluded 
by the fact, (1) that it is not stated for what they are to look 
round, namely, whether anything of the kind has occurred 
here or there (Jer. ii. 10); (2) that the unparalleled occur- 
rence has not been mentioned at all yet; and (3) that what 
they are to be astonished or terrified at is not their failure 
to discover an analogy, but the approaching judgmient itself. 
The combination of the kal, témah, with the hiphil of the same 
verb serves to strengthen it, so as to express the highest degree 
of amazement (cf. Zeph. ii. 1, Ps. exviii. 11, and Ewald, § 313, c). 
‘3, for, introduces the reason not only for the amazement, but 
also for the summons to look round. The two clauses of the 
second hemistich correspond to the two clauses of the first half 
of the verse. They are to look round, because Jehovah is 
about to perform a work; they are to be amazed, or terrified, 
because this work is an amazing or a terrible one. The par- 
ticiple -yB denotes that which is immediately at hand, and is 
used absolutely, without a pronoun. According to ver. 6, ‘8 
is the pronoun we have to supply. For it is not practicable 
to supply si, or to take the participle in the sense of the third 
person, since God, when speaking to the people, cannot speak 
of Himself in the third person, and even in that case 717 could 
not be omitted. Hitzig’s idea is still more untenable, namely, 
that pd‘al is the subject, and that po‘él is used in an intransitive 
sense: the work produces its effect. We must assume, as 
Delitzsch does, that there is a proleptical ellipsis, i.e. one in 
which the word immediately following is omitted (as in Isa. 
xlviii. 11, Zech. ix. 17). The admissibility of this assumption 
is justified by the fact that there are other cases in which the 
participle is used and the pronoun omitted; and that not merely 
the pronoun of the third person (e.g. Isa. ii. 11, Jer. xxxviii. 
23), but that of the second person also (1 Sam. ii. 24, vi. 3, 
and Ps. vii. 10). On the expression 03°22 (in your days), see 
the Introduction, p. 51. 328N NX>, ye would not believe it if it 
were told you, namely, as having occurred in another place or 
at another time, if ye did not see it yourselves (Delitasch and 
Hitzig). Compare Acts xiii. 41, where the Apostle Paul 
threatens the despisers of the gospel with judgment in the 
words of our verse. 

Vers. 6-11. Announcement of this work.—Ver. 6. “ For, 
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behold, -I cause the Chaldwans to rise up, the fierce and vehement 
nation, which marches along the breadths of the earth, to take 
possession of dwelling-places that are not its own. Ver. 7. It 
ts alarming and fearful: -its right and its eminence go forth from 
it. Ver. 8. And its horses are swifter than leopards, and more 
sudden than evening wolves: and its horsemen spring along ; and 
tts horsemen, they come from afar ; they fly hither, hastening like 
an eagle to devour. Ver. 9. It comes all at once for wickedness ; 
the endeavour of their faces is directed forwards, and it gathers 
prisoners together like sand. - Ver. 10. And it, kings it scoffs 
at, and princes are laughter to it ; it laughs at every stronghold, 
and heaps up sand, and takes it. Ver. 11. Then it passes along, 
a wind, and comes hither and offends: this its strength is its 
god.” Dv) 22, ecce suscitaturus sum. . 1311 before the participle 
always refers to the future. O°P7, to cause to stand up or 
appear, does not apply to the elevation of the Chaldzeans into 
a nation or a conquering people,—for the picture which follows 
and is defined by the article 1) “3 presupposes that it already 
exists aS a conquering people,—but to its being raised up 
against Judah, so that it is equivalent to pa ey D9 in Amos 
vi. 14 (cf. Mic. v. 4,2 Sam. xii. 11, etc.). Hakkasdim, the 
Chaldzans, sprang, according to Gen. xxii. 22, from Kesed 
the son of Nahor, the brother of Abraham ; so that they were 
a Semitic race. They dwelt from time immemorial in Baby- 
lonia or Mesopotamia, and are called a primeval people, gi 
mé‘olém, in Jer. v.15. Abram migrated to Canaan from Ur 
of the Chaldees, from the other side of the river (Euphrates : 
Gen. xi. 28, 31, compared with Josh. xxiv. 2); and the Kasdim 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are inhabitants of Babel or . 
Babylonia (Isa. xliii. 14, xlvii. 1, xlviii. 14, 20; Jer. xxi. 9, xxxii. 
4, 24, etc.; Ezek. xxiii. 23). Babylonia is called ’erets Kasdim 
(Jer. xxiv. 5, xxv. 12; Ezek. xii. 13), or simply Kasdim (Jer. 
1. 10, li. 24, 35; Ezek. xvi. 29, xxiii. 16). The modern 
hypothesis, that the Chaldzans were first of all transplanted 
by the Assyrians from the northern border mountains of 
Armenia, Media, and Assyria to Babylonia, and that having 
settled there, they afterwards grew into a cultivated people, 
and as a conquering nation exerted great influence in the 
history of the world, simply rests upon a most precarious inter- 
pretation of an obscure passage in Isaiah (Isa. xxiii. 18), and 
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has no higher value than the opinion of the latest Assyrio- 
logists that the Chaldeans are a people of Tatar origin, 
who mingled with the Shemites of the countries bordering 
upon the Euphrates and Tigris (see Delitzsch on Isa. xxiii. 13). 
Habakkuk describes this people as mar, bitter, or rough, 
and, when used to denote a disposition, fierce (mar nephesh, 
Judg. xviii. 25, 2 Sam. xvii. 8); and nimhdr, heedless or rash 
(Isa. xxxii. 4), here violent, and as moving along the breadths 
of the earth (él ta wAdrn THs yjs, LXX.: cf. Rev. xx. 9), 
i.e, marching through the whole extent of the earth (Isa. viii. 8) : 
terram quam late patet (Ros.). ? is not used here to denote the 
direction or the goal, but the space, as in Gen. xiii. 17 (Hitzig, 
Delitzsch). To take possession of dwelling-places that are not 
his own (i-N> = i>°N? WR), i.e. to take possession of foreign 
lands that do not belong to him. In ver. 7 the fierce disposi- 
tion of this people is still further depicted, and in ver. 8 the 
violence with which it advances. O'€, formidabilis, exciting 
terror ; 8713, metuendus, creating alarm. 00) 539, from it, not 
from God (cf. Ps. xvii. 2), does its right proceed, i.e. it deter- 
mines right, and the rule of its conduct, according to its own 
‘standard ; and inN, its eminence (Gen. xlix. 3; Hos. xiii. 1), 
“its Sofa (1 Cor. xi. 7) above all other nations” (Hitzig), 
making itself lord through the might of its arms. Its horses 
are lighter, <.e. swifter of foot, than panthers, which spring with 
the greatest rapidity upon their prey (for proofs of the swiftness 
of the panther, see Bochart, Hieroz. ii. p. 104, ed. Ros.), and 
vn, lit. sharper, i.e. shooting sharply upon it. As qélal re- 
presents swiftness as a light rapid movement, which hardly 
touches the ground, so chddad, 6£vv eivat, describes it as a hasty 
precipitate dash upon a certain object (Delitzsch). The first 
clause of this verse has been repeated by Jeremiah (iv. 13), 
with the alteration of one letter (viz. O WiD for O03). 
Wolves of the evening (cf. Zeph. iii. 3) are wolves which go 
out in the evening in search of prey, after having fasted 
through the day, not “ wolves of Arabia (299 = 79, LXX.) or 
of the desert” (122, Kimchi). Pasha from push, after the 


Arabic _ 3, med. Ye, to strut proudly; when used of a horse 


and its rider, to spring along, to gallop; or of a calf, to hop or 
jump (Jer. 1.11; Mal. iii. 20). The connection between this 
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and push (Nah. iii. 18), niphal to disperse or scatter one’s self, 
is questionable. Delitzsch (on Job xxxv. 15) derives push in 


this verse and the passage cited from (4, med. Vav, in the 
sense of swimming upon the top, aad apparently traces push in 
Nah. iii., as well as pash in Job xxxv. 15, to Us (when used 
of water: to overflow its dam); whilst Freytag (in the Lewicon) 
gives, as the meaning of Us II., dissolvit, dissipavit. Pdradshim 


are horsemen, not riding-horses. The repetition of "YB does 
not warrant our erasing the words W712 3WE} as a gloss, as 
Hitzig proposes. It can be explained very simply from the 
fact, that in the second hemistich Habakkuk passes from the 
general description of the Chaldeans to a picture of their 
invasion of Judah. Pint, from afar, i.e. from Babylonia (cf. 
Isa. xxxix. 3). Their coming from afar, and the comparison 
of the rushing along of the Chaldean horsemen to the flight of 
an eagle, points to the threat in Deut. xxviii. 49, “ Jehovah 
shall bring against thee a nation from far, from the end of the 
earth, as swift as the eagle flieth,” which is now about to be 
fulfilled. Jeremiah frequently uses the same comparison when 
speaking of the Chaldeans, viz. in Jer. iv. 13, xlviii. 40, xlix. 
22, and Lam. iv. 19 (cf. 2 Sam.i. 23). The da. rey. Ta3D 
may mean a horde or crowd, after the Hebrew D3, and the 


Ge 


Arabic 4«=-, or snorting, endeavouring, striving, after @>-, and 


ples appetivit, in which case O13 would be connected with xo3, 


to swallow. But the first meaning does not suit TOTP O28, 
whereas the second does. "IP, not eastwards, but according 
to the primary meaning of 07>, to the front, forwards. Ewald 
renders it incorrectly: “the striving of their face is to storm, 
i.e. to mischief ;” for gddim, the east wind, when used in the 
sense of storm, is a figurative expression for that which is vain 
and worthless (Hos. xii. 2; cf. Job xv. 2), but not for mischief. 
For x4, compare Gen. xi. 49 and Zech. ix. 3; and for >in3, 
like sand of the sea, Hos. ii. 1. In ver. 10 8% and Nim are 
introduced, that the words prsp3 and sayin bob, upon which 
the emphasis lies, may be placed first. It, the Chaldean nation, 
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scoffs at kings and princes, and every stronghold, i.e. it ridi- 
cules all the resistance that kings and princes offer to its 
advance, by putting forth their strength, as a perfectly fruitless 
attempt. Mischdg, the object of laughter. The words, it 
heaps up dust and takes it (the fortress), express the facility 
with which every fortress is conquered by it. To heap up dust: 
denoting the casting up an embankment for attack (2 Sam. xx. 
15, etc.). The feminine suffix attached to m130" refers ad 
sensum to the idea of a city (1), implied in 7¥29, the latter 
being equivalent to "¥I0 \Y in 1 Sam. vi. 18, 2 ‘idngs iii. 19, 
ete. Thus will the Chaldzan continue incessantly to overthrow 
kings and conquer kingdoms with tempestuous rapidity, till he 
offends, by deifying his own power. With this gentle hint 
at the termination of his tyranny, the announcement of the 
judgment closes in ver. 11. t&, there, i.e. in this appearance 
of his, as depicted in vers. 6-10: not “ then,” in which case 
ver. 11 would affirm to what further enterprises the Chaldeans 
would proceed after their rapidly and easily effected conquests. 
The perfects 20 and 7i3y" are used prophetically, representing 
the future as occurring already. non and 739 are used synony- 
mously: to pass along and go further, used of the wind or 
tempest, as in Isa. xxi. 1; here, as in Isa. viii. 8, of the hostile 
army overflowing the land; with this difference, however, that 
in Isaiah it is thought of as a stream of water, whereas here it 
is thought of as a tempest sweeping over the land. The subject 
to chdlaph is not radch, but the Chaldean (sin, ver. 10); and 
radch is used appositionally, to denote the manner in which it 
passes along, viz. “like a tempestuous wind” (radch as in Job 
xxx. 15, Isa. vii. 2). OWN) is not a participle, but a perfect 
with Vav rel., expressing the consequence, “and so he offends.” 
In what way is stated in the last clause, in which % does not 
answer to the relative WX, in the sense of “ he whose power,” 
but is placed demonstratively before the noun ind, like Mt in 
Ex. xxxii. 1, Josh. ix. 12, 13, and Isa. xxiii. 13 (cf. Ewald, 
§ 293, 5), pointing back to the strength of the Chaldean, 
which has been previously depicted in its intensive and exten- 
sive greatness (Delitzsch). This its power is god to it, te. it 
makes it into its god (for the thought, compare Job xii. 6, and 
the words of the Assyrian in Isa. x. 13). The ordinary expla- 
nation of the first. hemistich is, on the other hand, untenable 
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(then its courage becomes young again, or grows), since ™ 
cannot stand for in, and 739 without an object given in the 
context cannot mean to overstep, z.¢. to go beyond the proper 
measure. 

Ver. 12. On this threatening announcement of the judg- 
ment by God, the prophet turns to the Lord in the name of 
believing Israel, and expresses-the confident hope that He as 
the Holy One will not suffer His people to perish. Ver. 12. 
“ Art Thou not from olden time, O Jehovah, my God, my Holy 
One? We shall not die. Jehovah, for judgment hast Thou 
appointed tt ; and, O Rock, founded it for chastisement.” How- 
ever terrible and prostrating the divine threatening may sound, 
the prophet draws consolation and hope from the holiness of 
the faithful covenant God, that Israel will not perish, but that 
- the judgment will be only a severe chastisement.' The suppli- 
catory question with which he soars to this hope of faith is 
closely connected with the divine and threatening prophecy in 
ver. 11. The Chaldzan’s god is his own strength ; but Israel’s 
God is Jehovah, the Holy One. On the interrogative form of 
the words (“art Thou not?”), which requires an affirmative 
reply, Luther has aptly observed that “he speaks to God inter- 
rogatively, asking whether He will do this and only punish; not 
that he has any doubt on the subject, but that he shows how 
faith is sustained in the midst of conflicts,—namely, that it 
appears as weak as if it did not believe, and would sink at once, 
and fall into despair gn account of the great calamity which 
crushes it. For although faith stands firm, yet it cracks, and 
speaks in a very different tone when in the midst of the con- 
flict from what it does when the victory is gained.” But as 
the question is sure to receive an affirmative reply, the prophet 
draws this inference from it: “we shall not die,” we Thy 
people shall not perish. This hope rests upon two foundations: 
viz. (1) from time immemorial Jehovah is Israel’s God; and 


1 “Therefore,” says Calvin, ‘‘ whoever desires to fight bravely with 
the ungodly, let him first settle the matter with God Himseif, and, as it 
were, confirm and ratify that treaty which God has'set before us, namely, 
that we are His people, and He will be a God to usin return. And be- 
cause God makes a covenant with us in this manner, it is nccessary that 
our faith should be well established, that we may go forth to the conflict 
with all the ungodly.” 
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(2) He is the Holy One of Israel, who cannot leave wicked- 
ness unpunished either in Israel or in the foe. This leads to 
the further conclusion, that Jehovah has simply appointed the 
Chaldean nation to execute the judgment, to chastise Israel, 
and not to destroy His people. The three predicates applied 
to God have equal weight in the question. The God to 
whom the prophet prays is Jehovah, the absolutely constant 
One, who is always the same in word and work (see at Gen. 
ii. 4); He is also Elohai, my, i.e. Israel’s, God, who from time 
immemorial has proved to the people whom He had chosen as 
His possession that He is their God; and ‘WP, the Holy One 
of Israel, the absolutely Pure One, who cannot ‘Took upon evil, 
and therefore cannot endure that the wicked should devour the 
righteous (ver. 13). v0 N? is not a supplicatory wish: Let us 
not die therefore; but a confident assertion: “We shall not 
die.”1 In the second half of the verse, Y*hovdh and tsar 
(rock) are vocatives. TZsur, as an epithet applied to God, is 
taken from Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18, and 37, where God is first 
called the Rock of Israel, as the unchangeable refuge of His 
people’s trust. Lammishpdt, i.e. to accomplish the judgment ; 
comp. Isa. x. 5, 6, where Asshur is called the rod of Jehovah’s 
wrath. In the parallel clause we have ming instead: “to 
chastise,” namely Israel, not the Chaldeans, as Ewald sup- 
poses. 

The believing confidence expressed in this verse does not 
appear to be borne out by what is actuaJly done by God. The 
prophet proceeds to lay this enigma before God in vers. 13-17, 


1 According to the Masora, ns N5 stands as ppID j/PN, te. correctio 
scribarum for mon N5, thou wilt not die. These tikkune sophrim, however, 
of which the Masora reckons eighteen, are not alterations of original read- 
ings proposed by the sophrim, but simply traditional definitions of what the 
sacred writers originally intended to write, though they afterwards avoided 
it or gave a different turn. Thus the prophet intended to write here: 
“Thou (God) wilt not die;” but in the consciousness that this was at 
variance with the divine decorum, he gave it this turn, ‘“‘ We shall not 
die.” But this rabbinical conjecture rests upon the erroneous assumption 
that npn is a predicate, and the thought of the question is this: ‘Thou 
art from of old, Thou Jehovah my God, my Holy One,” according to which 
mson N5 would be an exegesis of Dupe, which is evidently false. For 
further remarks on the tikkune sophrim, see Delitzsch’s Commentary on Hab. 
Le., and the Appendix, p. 206 sqq. 
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and to pray for his people to be spared during the period of the 
Chaldean affliction. Ver. 13. “ Art Thou too pure of eye to 
behold evil, and canst Thou not look upon distress? Wherefore 
lookest Thou upon the treacherous? and art silent when the 
wicked devours one more righteous than he? Ver. 14. And 
Thou hast made men like fishes of the sea, like reptiles that have 
no ruler. Ver. 15. All of them hath he lifted up with the hook ; 
he draws them into his net, and gathers them in his fishing net ; 
he rejoices thereat, and is glad. Ver. 16. Therefore he sacri- 
Jices to his net, and burns incense to his landing net ; for through 
them is his portion rich, and his food fat. Ver. 17. Shall he 
therefore empty his net, and always strangle nations without 
sparing?” In ver. 13, D''y "iN, with the two clauses depen- 
dent upon it, stands as a coche: and "ind followed by 1) as 
a comparative: purer of eyes than to be able to see. This 
epithet is applied to God as the pure One, whose eyes cannot 
bear what is morally unclean, é.¢. cannot look upon evil. The 
purity of God is not measured here by His seeing evil, but is 
described as exalted above it, and not coming at all into com- 
parison with it. On the relation in which these words stand 
to Num. xxiii. 21, see the remarks on ver. 3. In the second 
clause the infinitive construction passes over into the finite 
verb, as is frequently the case; so that WN must be supplied 
in thought: who canst not look upon, ze. canst not tolerate, the 
distress which the wicked man prepares for others. Wherefore 
then lookest Thou upon treacherous ones, namely, the Chal- 
deans? They are called 023, from their faithlessly deceptive 
and unscrupulously rapacious conduct, as in Isa. xxi. 2, xxiv. 16. 
That the seeing is a quiet observance, without interposing to 
punish, is evident from the parallel Yn: Thou art silent at 
the swallowing of the 32 P"¥. The more righteous than he 
(the ungodly one) is not the nation of Israel as such, which, if 
not perfectly righteous, was relatively more righteous than the 
Chaldeans. This rabbinical view is proved to be erroneous, by 
the fact that in vers. 2 and 3 the prophet describes the moral 
depravity of Israel in the same words as those which he here 
applies to the conduct of the Chaldeans. The persons intended 
are rather the godly portion of Israel, who have to share in the 
expiation of the sins of the ungodly, and suffer when they are 
punished (Delitzsch). This fact, that the righteous is swallowed 
VOL. II. E 
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along with the unrighteous, appears irreconcilable with the 
holiness of God, and suggests the inquiry, how God can pos- 
sibly let this be done. This strange fact is depicted still further 
in vers. 14-16 in figures taken from the life of a fisherman. 
The men are like fishes, whom the Chaldzan collects together 
in his net, and then pays divine honour to his net, by which he 
has been so enriched. nym is not dependent upon 72, but 
continues the address in a simple picture, in which the imperfect 
with Vav convers. represents the act as the natural consequence 
of the silence of God: “and so Thou makest the men like fishes,” 
etc. The point of comparison lies in the relative clause 13 2#0-N?, 
“which has no ruler,” which is indeed formally attached to 
wore alone, but in actual fact belongs to 0° ‘1 also. “No 
ruler,” to take the defenceless under his protection, and shelter 
and defend them against enemies. - Then will Judah be taken 
prisoner and swallowed up by the Chaldzans. God has given 
it helplessly up to the power of its foes, and has obviously 
ceased to be its king. Compare the similar lamentation in 
Isa. lxiii. 19: “are even like those over whom Thou hast never 
Tuled.” 7, the creeping thing, the smaller animals which 
exist in great multitudes, and move with great swiftness, refers 
here to the smaller water animals, to which the word remes is 
also applied in Ps. civ. 25, and the verb rdémas in Gen. i. 21 
and Lev. xi. 46. nda, pointing back to the collective ’édam, is 
the object, and is written first for the sake of emphasis. The 
form neyn, instead of noyn, is analogous to the hophal nbyh in 
Nahum ii. 8 and Judg. vi. 28, and also to #7297 in Josh. vii. 7: 
to take up out of the water (see Ges. § 63, Anm. 4). 3713 
from 713, to pull, to draw together. Chakkah is the hook, 
cherem the net generally, mikhmereth the large fishing-net 
(caryjvn), the lower part of which, when sunk, touches the 
bottom, whilst the upper part floats on the top of the water. 
These figures are not to be interpreted with such speciality as 
that the net and fishing net answer to the sword and bow; but 
the hook, the net, and the fishing net, as the things used for 
catching fish, refer to all the means which the Chaldeans 
employ in order to subdue and destroy the nations. Luther 
interprets it correctly. “ These hooks, nets, and fishing nets,” 
he says, “ are nothing more than his great and powerful armies, 
by which he gained dominion over all lands and people, and 
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brought home to Babylon the goods, jewels, silver, and gold, 
interest and rent of all the world.” He rejoices over the suc- 
cess of his enterprises, over this capture of men, and sacrifices 
and burns incense to his net, i.e. he attributes to the means 
which he has employed the honour due to God. There is no 
allusion in these words to the custom of the Scythians and 
Sauromatians, who are said by Herodotus (iv. 59, 60) to have 
offered sacrifices every year to a sabre, which was set up as a 
symbol of Mars. What the Chaldean made into his god, is 
expressed in ver. 11, namely, his own power. “ He who boasts 
of a thing, and is glad and joyous on account of it, but does 
not thank the true God, makes himself into an idol, gives him- 
self the glory, and does not rejoice in God, but in his own 
strength and work” (Luther). The Chaldean sacrifices to his 
net, for thereby (772, by net and yarn) his portion (chelgo) is 
fat, i.e. the portion of this booty which falls to him, and fat is 
his food (A812 is a neuter substantive). The meaning is, that 
he thereby attains to wealth and prosperity. In ver. 17 there 
is appended to this the question embracing the thought: Shall 
‘he therefore, because he rejoices over his rich booty, or offers 
sacrifice to his net, empty his net, sc. to throw it in afresh, and 
proceed continually to destroy nations in so unsparing a manner? 
In the last clause the figure passes over into a literal address. 
The place of the imperfect is now taken by a periphrastic con- 
struction with the infinitive: Shall he constantly be about to 
slay? On this construction, see Ges. § 132, 3, Anm. 1, and 
Ewald, § 237, c. Sinn’ NX? is a subordinate clause appended i in 
an adverbial sense: unsparingly, without sparing. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE UNGODLY WORLD-POWER.—CHAP. II. 


After receiving an answer to this supplicatory. cry, the 
prophet receives a command from God: to write the oracle in 
plain characters, because it is indeed certain, but will not be 
immediately fulfilled (vers. 1-3). Then follows the word of 
God, that the just will live through his faith, but he that is 
proud and not upright will not continue (vers. 4, 5); accompanied 
’ by a fivefold woe upon the Chaldzan, who gathers all nations 
to himself with insatiable greediness (vers. 6-20). 

Vers. 1-3 form the introduction to the word of God, which 
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the prophet receives in reply to his cry of lamentation addressed 
to the Lord in ch.i.12-17. Ver. 1. “Iwill stand upon my watch- 
tower, and station myself upon the fortress, and will watch to see 
what He will say in me, and what I answer to my complaint. 
Ver. 2. Then Jehovah answered me, and said, Write the vision, and 
make it plain upon the tables, that he may run who reads it. Ver. 3. 
For the vision ts yet for the appointed end, and strives after the end, 
and does not lie: if it tarry, wait for it; for it will come, tt does 
not fail.” Ver. 1 contains the prophet’s conversation with himself. 
After he has poured out his trouble at the judgment announced, 
in a lamentation to the Lord (ch. i. 12-17), he encourages 
himself—after a pause, which we have to imagine after ch. 
i. 17—to wait for the answer from God. He resolves to place 
himself upon his observatory, and look out for the revelation 
which the Lord will give to his questions. Mishmereth, a place 
of waiting or observing ; mdtsdr, a fortress, t.e. a watch-tower 
or spying-tower. Standing upon the watch, and stationing 
himself upon the fortification, are not to be understood as 
something external, as Hitzig supposes, implying that the 
prophet went up to a steep and lofty place, or to an actual 
tower, that he might be far away from the noise and bustle of 
men, and there turn his eyes towards heaven, and direct his 
collected mind towards God, to look out for a revelation. For 
nothing. is known of any such custom as this, since the cases 
mentioned in Ex. xxxiii. 21 and 1 Kings xix. 11, as extraordi- 
nary preparations for God to reveal Himself, are of a totally 
different kind from this; and the fact that Balaam the sooth- 
sayer went up to the top of a bare height, to look out for a 
revelation from God (Num. xxiii. 3), furnishes no proof that 
the true prophets of Jehovah did the same, but is rather a 
heathenish feature, which shows that it was because Balaam 
did not rejoice in the possession of a firm prophetic word, that 
he looked out for revelations from God in significant phenomena 
of nature (see at Num. xxiii. 3,4). The words of our verse 
are to be taken figuratively, or internally, like the appointment 
of the watchman in Isa. xxi. 6. The figure is taken from the 
‘custom of ascending high places for the purpose of looking into 
the distance (2 Kings ix. 17; 2 Sam. xviii. 24), and simply 
expresses the spiritual preparation of the prophet’s soul for 
hearing the word of God within, te. the collecting of his mind 
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by quietly entering into himself, and meditating upon the 
word and testimonies of God. Cyril and Calvin bring out the 
first idea. Thus the latter observes, that “the watch-tower is 
the recesses of the mind, where we withdraw ourselves from the 
world;” and then adds by way of explanation, “ The prophet, 
under the name of the watch-tower, implies that he extricates 
himself as it were from the thoughts of the flesh, because there 
would be no end or measure, if he wished to judge accord- 
ing to his own perception ;” whilst others find in it nothing 
more than firm continuance in reliance upon the word of 
God.’ Tsippah, to spy or watch, to wait for the answer from 
God. “This watching was lively and assiduous diligence on 
the part of the prophet, in carefully observing everything that 
took place in the spirit of his mind, and presented itself either 
. to be seen or heard” (Burk). ‘27aT, to speak in me, not 
merely to or with me; since the speaking of God to the 
prophets was an internal speaking, and not one that was per- 
ceptible from without. What I shall answer to my complaint 
(al tokhachtt), namely, first of all to myself and then to the 
rest. Tokhachath, lit. correction, contradiction. Habakkuk 
refers to the complaint which he raised against God in ch. 
i. 13-17, namely, that He let the wicked go on unpunished. 
He will wait for an answer from God to this complaint, to 
quiet his own heart, which is dissatisfied with the divine admi- 
nistration. Thus he draws a sharp distinction between his own 
speaking and the speaking of the Spirit of God within him. 
Jehovah gives the answer in what follows, first of all (vers. 2, 3) 
commanding him to write the vision (chézdn, the revelation 
from God to be received by inward intuition) upon tables, so 
clearly, that men may be able to read it in running, i.e. quite 
easily. 82 as in Deut. xxvii. 8; see at Deut.i.5. The article 
attached to “ninba does not point to the tables set up in the 
market-places for public notices to be written upon (Ewald), 


1 Theodoret very appropriately compares the words of Asaph in Ps. 

- Ixxiii. 16 sqq., ‘‘ When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me, 

until I entered into the sanctuaries of God, and gave heed to their end ;” 

and observes, ‘‘ And there, says the prophet, will I remain as appointed, 

and not leave my post, but, standing upon such a rock as that upon which 

God placed great Moses, watch with a prophet’s eyes for the solution of 
the things that I seek.” 
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“but simply means, make it clear on the tables on which thou 
shalt write it, referring to the noun implied in 33 (write), 
though not expressed (Delitzsch), {3 81iP may be explained 
from 718D2 87? in Jer. xxxvi. 13. The question is a disputed 
one, whether this command is to be understood literally or 
merely figuratively, “simply denoting the great importance of 
the prophecy, and the consequent necessity for it to be made 
accessible to the whole nation” (Hengstenberg, Dissertation, 
vol. i. p. 460). The passages quoted in support of the literal 
view, «.e. of the actual writing of the prophecy which follows 
upon tables, viz. Isa. viii. 1, xxx. 8, and Jer. xxx. 2, are not de- 
cisive. In Jer. xxx. 2 the prophet is commanded to write all 
the words of the Lord in a book (sépher) ; and so again in Isa. 
xxx. 8, if m>“y FIND is synonymous with Apn mpD">y, But in 
Isa. viii. 1 there are only two significant words, which the pro- 
phet is to write upon a large table after having taken witnesses, 
It does not follow from either of these passages, that luchoth, 
tables, say wooden tables, had been already bound together 
into books among the Hebrews, so that we could be warranted 
in identifying the writing plainly upon tables with writing in a 
book. We therefore prefer the figurative view, just as in the 
case of the command issued to Daniel, to shut up his prophecy 
and seal it (Dan. xii. 4), inasmuch as the literal interpretation 
of the command, especially of the last words, would require 
that the table should be set up or hung out in some public 
place, and this cannot for a moment be thought of. The words 
simply express the thought, that the prophecy is to be laid to 
heart by all the people on account of its great importance, and 
that not merely in the present, but in the future also. This no 
doubt involved the obligation on the part of the prophet to 
take care, by committing it to writing, that it did not fall into 
oblivion. The reason for the writing is given in ver. 3. The 
prophecy is “yitab, for the appointed time ; ie. it relates to the 
period fixed by God for its realization, which was then still 
(iy) far off. > denotes direction towards a certain point 
either of place or time. The vision had a direction towards a 
point, which, when looked at from the present, was still in 
the future. This goal was the end (27) towards which it 
hastened, i.e. the “last time” (2 Tin, Dan. viii. 19; and 
~ YR Ny, Dan. viii. 17, xi. 35), the Messianic times, in which the 
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judgment would fall upon the power of the world. 2 MB’, it 
pants for the end, inhiat jini, i.e. it strives to reach the end, to 
which it refers. “True prophecy is inspired, as it were, by an 
impulse to fulfil itself” (Hitzig). 5‘ is not an adjective, as in 
Ps. xxvii. 12, but the third pers. imperf. hiphil of pudch; and 
the contracted form (N5* for 15‘), without a voluntative mean- 
ing, is the same as we frequently meet with in the loftier style 
of composition. 33° NA, “and does not deceive,” i.e. will 
assuredly take place. If it (the vision) tarry, i.e. be not ful- 
filled immediately, wait for it, for it will surely take place (the 
inf. abs. xia to add force, and xia applying to the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, as in 1 Sam. ix. 6 and Jer. xxviii. 9), will not 
fail ; "NX, to remain behind, not to arrive (Judg. v. 28; 2 Sam. 
xx. 5). 

Vers. 4, 5. With these verses the prophecy itself com- 
mences; namely, with a statement of the fundamental thought, 
that the presumptuous and proud will not continue, but the 
just alone will live. Ver. 4. “ Behold, puffed up, his soul is not 
straight within him: but the just, through his faith will he live. 
Ver. 5. And moreover, the wine is treacherous: a boasting man, 
he continues not ; he who has opened his soul as wide as hell, and 
ts like death, and is not satisfied, and gathered all nations to him- 
self, and collected all peoples to himself.” These verses, although 
they contain the fundamental thought, or so to speak the head- 
ing of the following announcement of the judgment upon the 
Chaldzans, are nevertheless not to be regarded as the sum and 
substance of what the prophet was to write upon the tables. 
For they do indeed give one characteristic of two classes of 
men, with a brief intimation of the fate of both, but they con- 
tain no formally rounded thought, which could constitute the 
motto of the whole; on the contrary, the description of the 


1 The LXX. have rendered N' NI °D, ors épyduevos Ges, which the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. x. 87) has still further defined 
by adding the article, and, connecting it with pixpev dcov doov of Isa. 
xxvi. 20 (LXX.), has taken it as Messianic, and applied to the speedy 
coming of the Messiah to judgment; not, however, according to the exact 
meaning of the words, but according to the fundamental idea of the pro- 
phetic announcement. For the vision, the certain fulfilment of which is 
proclaimed by Habakkuk, predicts the judgment upon the power of the 
world, which the Messiah will bring to completion. 
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insatiable greediness of the Chaldzean is attached in ver. 55 to 
the picture of the haughty sinner, that the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. This picture is given in a subjective clause, which is 
only completed by the filling up in vers. 6 sqq. The sentence 
pronounced upon the Chaldean in vers. 4, 5, simply forms the 
preparatory introduction to the real answer to the prophet’s 
leading question. The subject is not mentioned in ver. 4a, but 
may be inferred from the prophet’s question in ch. i. 12-17. 
The Chaldzan is meant. His soul is puffed up. neBy, perf. 
pual of DBY, of which the Aiphil only occurs in Num. xiv. 44, 
and that as synonymous with ™ in Deut. i. 43. From this, 
as well as from the noun 59, a hill or swelling, we get the 
meaning, to be swollen up, puffed up, proud ; and in the hiphil, 
to act haughtily or presumptuously. The thought is explained 
_and strengthened by 7 N?, “his soul is not straight.” "W%, to 
be straight, without turning and trickery, i.e. to be upright. 
ia does not belong to i¥3 (his soul in him, equivalent to his in- 
most soul), but to the verbs of the sentence. The early trans- 
lators and commentators have taken this hemistich differently. 
They divide it into protasis and apodosis, and take npey either 
as the predicate or as the subject. Luther also takes it in the 
latter sense: “ He who is stiff-necked will have no rest in his 
soul.” Burk renders it still more faithfully: ecce que effert se, 
non recta est anima ejus in eo. In either case we must supply 
"WW WE? after MBY. But such an ellipsis as this} in which not 
only the relative word, but also the noun supporting the rela- 
tive clause, would be omitted, is unparalleled and inadmissible, 
if only because of the tautology which would arise from sup- 
plying nephesh. This also applies to the hypothetical view of 
nopy 73, upon which the Septuagint rendering, édy trroctei- 
Anat, ox ebSoKed 4 vruyn pou év aiT@, is founded. Even 
with this view nephesh could not be omitted as the subject of 
the protasis, and ja would have no noun to which to refer. 
This rendering is altogether nothing more than a conjecture, 
bay being confounded with Aby, and iv) altered into 'W52, Nor 
is it proved to be correct, by the fact that the author of the 
. Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. x. 38) makes use of the words of - 
our verse, according to this rendering, to support his admoni- 
tions to stedfastness. For he does not introduce the verse as 
a quotation to prove his words, but simply clothes his own 
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thoughts in these words of the Bible which floated before his 
mind, and in so doing transposes the two hemistichs, and 
thereby gives the words a meaning quite in accordance with 
the Scriptures, which can hardly be obtained from the Alexan- 
drian version, since we have there to take the subject to d:ro- 
oreiAnrat from the preceding épydpuevos, which gives no sense, 
whereas by transposing the clauses a very suitable subject can 
be supplied from 6 Sixasos. 

The following clause, I) PIM, is attached adversatively, and 
in form is subordinate to the sentence in the first hemistich in 
this sense, “whilst, on the contrary, the righteous lives through 
his faith,” notwithstanding the fact that it contains a very impor- 
tant thought, which intimates indirectly that pride and want of 
uprightness will bring destruction upon the Chaldean. insmxa 
belongs to 7M, not to PY. The tiphchah under the word does 
not show that it belongs to tsaddig, but simply that it has the 
leading tone of the sentence, because it is placed with emphasis 
before the verb (Delitzsch). 128 does not denote “an honour- 
able character, or fidelity to conviction” (Hitzig), but (from 
*aman, to be firm, to last) firmness (Ex. xvii. 12); then, as an 
attribute of God, trustworthiness, unchangeable fidelity in the 
fulfilment of His promises (Deut. xxxii. 4; Ps. xxxiii. 4, Ixxxix. 
34) ; and, as a personal attribute of man, fidelity in word and 
deed (Jer. vii. 28, ix. 2; Ps. xxxvii. 3); and, in his relation 
to God, firm attachment to God, an undisturbed confidence in 
the divine promises of grace, firma fiducia and fides, so that in 
’emunah the primary meanings of ne’eman and he’ émin are com- 
bined. This is also apparent from the fact that Abraham is 
called ne’émdén in Neh. ix. 8, with reference to the fact that it 
is affirmed of him in Gen. xv. 6 that TiM32 PONT, “he trusted, 
or believed, the Lord;” and still more indisputably from the 
passage before us, since it is impossible to mistake the reference 
in TP inzOx2 PY to Gen. xv. 6, “he believed (he’ émin) in 
J ehovah, ‘and He reckoned it to ign lits‘'ddgah.” It is also in- 
disputably evident from the context that our passage treats of 
the relation between man and God, since the words themselves 
speak of a waiting (chitkah) for the fulfilment of a promising 
oracle, which is to be preceded by a period of severe suffering. 
“What is more natural than that life or deliverance from 
destruction should be promised to that faith which adheres 
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faithfully to God, holds fast by the word of promise, and con- 
fidently waits for its fulfilment in the midst of tribulation? It 
is not the sincerity, trustworthiness, or integrity of the right- 
eous man, regarded as being virtues in themselves, which are 
in danger of being shaken and giving way in such times of © 
tribulation, but, as we may see in the case of the prophet him- 
self, his faith. To this, therefore, there is appended the great 
promise expressed in the one word 7M” (Delitzsch). And in 
addition to this, ’émandh is opposed to the pride of the Chal- 
dean, to his exaltation of himself above God; and for that very 
reason it cannot denote integrity in itself, but simply some 
quality which has for its leading feature humble submission to 
God, that is to say, faith, or firm reliance upon God. The 
Jewish expositors, therefore, have unanimously retained this 
meaning here, and the LXX. have rendered the word quite 
correctly alors, although by changing the suffix, and giving 
é« mlotews pou instead of avrod (or more properly éavrod: 
Aquila and the other Greek versions), they have missed, or 
rather perverted, the sense. The deep meaning of these words 
has been first fully brought out by the Apostle Paul (Rom. i. 17; 
Gal. iii. 11: see also Heb. x. 38), who omits the erroneous pou 
of the LXX., and makes the declaration 6 Sixavos ex rictews 
Sjoeras the basis of the New Testament doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith.—Ver. 5 is closely connected with ver. 4a, not 
only developing still further the thought which is there ex- 
pressed, but applying it to the Chaldean. ‘3 AX does not mean 
“really if” (Hitzig and others), even in Job ix. 14, xxxv. 14, 
Ezek. xv. 5, or 1 Sam. xxi. 6 (see Delitzsch on Job xxxv. 14), 
but always means “still further,” or “yea also, that;” and 
different applications are given to it, so that, when used as an 
emphatic assurance, it signifies “to say nothing of the fact 
that,” or when it gives emphasis to the thing itself, “all the 
more because,” and in negative sentences “how much less” 
(e.g. 1 Kings viii. 27). In the present instance it adds a new 
and important feature to what is stated in ver. 4a, “ And add 
to this that wine is treacherous ;” i.e. to those who are addicted 
to it, it does not bring strength and life, but leads to the way to 
ruin (for the thought itself, see Prov. xxiii. 31, 32). The appli- 
cation to the Chaldzan is evident from the context. The fact 
that the Babylonians were very much addicted to wine is at- 
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tested by ancient writers. Curtius, for example (v. 1), says, 
“ Babylonti maxime in vinum et que ebrietatem sequuntur effusi 
sunt ;” and it is well known from Dan. v. that Babylon was 
conquered while Belshazzar and the great men of his kingdom 
were feasting at a riotous banquet. The following words 17 133 
are not the object to 7213, but form a fresh sentence, parallel to 
the preceding one: a boasting man, he continueth not. N ! 
introduces the apodosis to Wi 133, which is written absolutely. 
‘0 only occurs again in Prov. xxi. 24, and is used there as 
a parallel to Wt: ddafev (L.XX.), swaggering, boasting. The 
allusion to the Chaldean is evident from the relative clause 
which follows, and which Delitzsch very properly calls an 
individualizing exegesis to 11!133. But looking to what fol- 
lows, this sentence forms a protasis to ver. 6, being written first 
in an absolute form, “He, the widely opened one, etc., upon 
him will all take up,” etc. Hirchibh naphsho, to widen his soul, 
i.e. his desire, parallel to pd‘ar peh, to open the mouth (Isa. v. 
14), is a figure used to denote insatiable desire. NW, like 
Hades, which swallqws up every living thing (see Prov. xxvii. 20, 

‘xxx. 15, 16). The comparison to death has the same meaning. 
ya xior does not refer to NY), but to the Chaldean, who grasps 
to himself in an insatiable manner, as in ch. i. 6, 7, and 15-17. 
The imperff. consecc. express the continued gathering up of the 
nations, which springs out of his insatiable desire. 

In vers. 6-20 the destruction of the Chaldean, which has 
been already intimated in vers. 4, 5, is announced in the form 
of a song composed of threatening sentences, which utters woes 
in five strophes consisting of three verses each: (1) upon the 
rapacity and plundering of the Chaldean (vers. 6-8) ; (2) upon 
his attempt to establish his dynasty firmly by means of force 
and cunning (vers. 9-11) ; (3) upon his wicked ways of build- 
ing (vers. 12-14); (4) upon his base treatment of the subju- 
gated nations (vers. 15-17); and (5) upon his idolatry (vers. 
18-20). .These five strophes are connected together, so as to 
form two larger divisions, by a refrain which closes the first and 
fourth, as well as by the promisé explanatory of the threat in 
which the third and fifth strophes terminate; of which two 
divisions the first threatens the judgment of retribution upon 
the insatiableness of the Chaldean in three woes (ver. 50), and 
the second in two woes the judgment of retribution upon his 
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pride. Throughout the whole of the threatening prophecy the 
Chaldzan nation is embraced, as in vers. 4, 5, in the ideal 
person of its ruler. 

Vers. 6-8. Introduction of the ode and first strophe.—Ver. 
6. “ Will not all these lift up a proverb upon him, and a song, a 
riddle upon him? And men will say, Woe to him who increases 
what is not his own! For how long? and who loadeth himself 
with the burden of pledges. Ver. 7. Will not thy biters rise up 
suddenly, and thy destroyers wake up, and thou wilt become booty 
to them? Ver. 8. For thou hast plundered many nations, all the 
rest of the nations will plunder thee, for the blood of men and 
wickedness on the earth, the city, and all its inhabitants.” xin 
is here, as everywhere else, equivalent to a confident assertion. 


1 The unity of the threatening prophecy, which is brought out in the 
clearest manner in this formal arrangement, has been torn in pieces in the 
most violent manner by Hitzig, through his assumption that the oracle of 
God includes no more than vers. 4-8, and that a second part is appended 
to it in vers. 9-20, in which the prophet expresses his own thoughts and 
feelings, first of all concerning king Jehoiakim (vers. 9-14), and then con- 
cerning the Egyptians (vers. 15-20). This hypothesis, of which Maurer 
observes quite correctly, Qua nulla unquam excogitata est infelicior, rests 
upon nothing more than the dogmatic assumption, that there is no such 
thing as prophecy effected by supernatural causality, and therefore Habak- 
kuk cannot have spoken of Nebuchadnezzar’s buildings before they were 
finished, or at any rate in progress. The two strophes in vers. 9-14 con- 
tain nothing whatever that would not apply most perfectly to the Chaldzean, 
or that is not covered by what precedes and follows (compare ver. 9a with 
6b and 8a, and ver. 10 with 5b and 8a). ‘‘ The strophe in vers. 9-11 con- 
tains the same fundamental thought as that expressed by Isaiah in Isa. 
xiv. 12-14 respecting the Chaldzan, viz. the description of his pride, which 
manifests itself in ambitious edifices founded upon the ruins of the pro- 
sperity of strangers” (Delitzsch). The resemblance between the contents 
of this strophe and the woe pronounced upon Jehoiakim by Jeremiah in 
Jer. xxii. 13-17 may be very simply explained from the fact that Jehoi- 
akim, like the Chaldean, was a tyrant who occupied himself with the 
erection of large state buildings and fortifications, whereas the extermina- 
tion of many nations does not apply in any respect to Jehoiakim. Lastly, 
there is no plausible ground whatever for referring the last two strophes 
(vers. 15-20) to the Egyptian, for the assertion that Habakkuk could not 
pass over the Egyptian in silence, unless he meant to confine himself to the 
Chaldean, is a pure petitio principii ; and to any unprejudiced mind the 
allusion to the Chaldean in this verse is placed beyond all possible doubt 
by Isa. xiv. 8, where the devastation of Lebanon is also attributed to him, 
just as it is in ver. 17 of our prophecy. 
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“ All these :” this evidently points back to “all nations” and 
“all people.” Nevertheless the nations as such, or in pleno, 
are not meant, but simply the believers among them, who 
expect Jehovah to inflict judgment upon the Chaldeans, and 
look forward to that judgment for the revelation of the glory 
of God. For the ode is prophetical in its nature, and is appli- 
cable to all times and all nations. Méshdl is a sententious 
poem, as in Mic. ii. 4 and Isa. xiv. 4, not a derisive song, for 
this subordinate meaning could only be derived from the con- 
text, as in Isa. xiv. 4 for example; and there is nothing to 
suggest it here. So, again, m‘litsdh neither signifies a satirical 
song, nor an obscure enigmatical discourse, but, as Delitzsch 
has shown, from the first of the two primary meanings com- 
bined in the verb y2>, lucere and lascivire, a brilliant oration, 
oratio splendida, from which "72 is used to denote an inter- 
preter, so called, not from the obscurity of the speaking, but 
from his making the speech clear or intelligible. {9 nit" is in 
apposition to myn and >vin, adding the more precise definition, 
that the sayings contain enigmas relating to him (the Chal- 
dean). The enigmatical feature comes out more especially in 
the double meaning of )°D3Y in ver. 6b, 7'2¥2 in ver. 7a, and 
foe in ver. 165. “8 serves, like "OX? elsewhere, as a direct 
introduction to the speech. The first woe applies to the insa- 
tiable rapacity of the Chaldzan. io-ND m3%67, who increases 
what does not belong to him, i.e. who seizes upon a large 
amount of the possessions of others. ‘N271Y, for how long, se. 
will he be able to do this with impunity ; not “how long has 
he already done this” (Hitzig), for the words do not express 
exultation at the termination of the oppression, but are a sigh 
appended to the woe,-over the apparently interminable plun- 
derings on the part of the Chaldean. 1°33 is also dependent 
upon dt, since the defined participle which stands at the head 
of the cry of woe is generally followed by participles undefined, 
as though the former regulated the whole (cf. Isa. v. 20 and 
x.1). At the same time, it might be taken as a simple decla- 
ration in itself, though still standing under the influence of the 
hoi ; in which case Nv would have to be supplied in thought, 
like NbIM in ver. 10. And even in this instance the sentence 
is not subordinate to the preceding one, as Luther follows 
Rashi in assuming (“and still only heaps much slime upon 
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himself”); but is co-ordinate, as the parallelism of the clauses 
and the meaning of D2 require. The dz. rey. may is 
probably chosen on account of the resemblance in sound to 
‘133, whilst it also covers an enigma or double entendre. Being 
formed from )3Y (to give a pledge) by the repetition of the 
last radical, 8°32) signifies the mass of pledges (pignorum cap- 
torum copia: Ges., Maurer, Delitzsch), not the load of guilt, 
either in a literal or a tropico-moral sense. The quantity of 
foreign property which the Chaldzan has accumulated is repre- 
sented as a heavy mass of pledges, which he has taken from 
the nations like an unmerciful usurer (Deut. xxiv. 10), to point 
to the fact that he will be compelled to disgorge them in due 
time. ‘231, to make heavy, i.e. to lay a heavy load upon a 
person. The word 5°D3, however, might form two words so 
far as the sound is concerned : 0°8 3Y, cloud (¢.e. mass) of dirt, 
which will cause his ruin as soon as it is discharged. This is 
the sense in which the Syriac has taken the word ; and Jerome 
does the same, observing, considera quam eleganter multiplicatas 
divitias densum appellaverit lutum, no doubt according to a 
Jewish tradition, since Kimchi, Rashi, and Ab. Ezra take the 
word as a composite one, and merely differ as to the explana- 
tion of 3. Grammatically considered, this explanation is in- 
deed untenable, since the Hebrew language has formed no 
appellative nomina composita; but the word is nevertheless 
enigmatical, because, when heard from the lips, it might be 
taken as two words, and understood in the sense indicated. In 
ver. 7 the threatening Ad: is still further developed. Will not 
thy biters arise? 7'3¥3 — Nk 0°33, those who bite thee. In 
the description here given of the enemy as savage vipers (cf. 
Jer. viii. 17) there is also an enigmatical double entendre, which 
Delitzsch has admirably interpreted thus: “73795,” he says, 
*¢ pointed to N’ANA (interest). The latter, favoured by the idea 
of the Chaldean as an unmerciful usurer, which is concen- 
trated in &°D3Y, points to 1¥2, which is frequently connected 
with M37A, and signifies usurious interest; and this again 
to the striking epithet 0°93, which is applied to those who 
have to inflict the divine retribution upon the Chaldean. The 
prophet selected this to suggest the thought that there would 
come upon the Chaldzan those who would demand back with 
interest (neshek) the capital of which he had unrighteously 
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taken possession, just as he had unmercifully taken the goods 
of the nations from them by usury and pawn.” ¥?*, from /?', 
they will awake, viz. T'yt¥t, those who shake or rouse thee up. 


vssts 


yi, pilel of Yt, veiw, is used in Arabic of the wind (to shake 
the tree); hence, as in this case, it was employed to denote 
shaking up or scaring away from a possession, as is often done, 
for example, by a creditor (Hitzig, Delitzsch). niovp is an 
intensive plural. 

_ So far as this threat applies to the Chaldeans, it was exe- 
cuted by the Medes and Persians, who destroyed the Chaldean 
empire. But the threat has a much more extensive application. 
This is evident, apart from other proofs, from ver. 8 itself, 

according to which the whole of the remnant of the nations is 
to inflict the retribution. Goyim rabbim, “many nations :” 
this is not to be taken as an antithesis to kol-haggoyim (all 
nations) in ver. 5, since “all nations” are simply many nations, 
as kol is not to be taken in its absolute sense, but simply in a 
relative sense, as denoting all the nations that lie within the 
prophet’s horizon, as having entered the arena of history. 
Through 73?¥*, which is placed at the head of the concluding 
clause without a copula, the antithesis to ni>¥ is sharply brought 
out, and the idea of the righteous retaliation distinctly ex- 
pressed, 'DY 1N'"0D, the whole remnant of the nations, is not 
all the rest, with the exception of the one Chaldean, for yether 
always denotes the remnant which is left after the deduction 
of a portion ; nor does it mean all the rest of the nations, who 
are spared and not subjugated, in distinction from the plun- 
dered and subjugated nations, as Hitzig with many others 
imagine, and in proof of which he adduces the fact that the 
overthrow of the Chaldzans was effected by nations that had 
not been subdued. But, as Delitzsch has correctly observed, 
this view makes the prophet contradict not only himself, but 
the whole of the prophetic view of the world-wide dominion of 
Nebuchadnezzar. According to ver. 55, the Chaldzan has 
grasped to himself the dominion over all nations, and conse- 
quently there cannot be any nations left that he has not plun- 
dered. Moreover, the Chaldean, or Nebuchadnezzar as the 
head of the Chaldean kingdom, appears in prophecy (Jer. 
xxvii. 7, 8), as he does in history (Dan. ii. 38, iii. 31, v. 19) 
throughout, as the ruler of the world in the highest sense, who 
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has subjugated all nations and kingdoms round about, and 
compelled them to serve him. ‘These nations include the 
Medes and Elamites (= Persians), to whom the future conquest 
of Babylon is attributed in Isa. xiii. 17, xxi. 2, Jer. li. 11, 28. 
They are both mentioned in Jer. xxv. 25 among the nations, 
to whom the prophet is to reach the cup of wrath from the 
hand of Jehovah; and the kingdom of Elam especially is 
threatened in Jer. xlix. 34 sqq. with the destruction of its 
power, and dispersion to all four winds. In these two 
prophecies, indeed, Nebuchadnezzar is not expressly men- 
tioned by name as the executor of the judgment of wrath ; 
but in Jer. xxv. this may plainly be inferred from the context, 
partly from the fact that, according to ver. 9, Judah with its 
inhabitants, and all nations round about, are to be given into 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, and partly from the fact that in 
the list of the nations enumerated in vers. 18-26a the king of 
Sesach (i.e. Babel) is mentioned as he who is to drink the cup 
“after them” (ver. 260). The expression ’achdréhem (after 
them) shows very clearly that the judgment upon the nations 
previously mentioned, and therefore also upon the kings of 
Elam and Media, is to occur while the Chaldean rule con- 
tinues, i.e. is to be executed by the Chaldeans. This may, in 
fact, be inferred, so far as the prophecy respecting Elam in 
Jer. xlix. 34 sqq. is concerned, from the circumstance that 
Jeremiah’s prophecies with regard to foreign nations in Jer. 
xlvi—li. are merely expansions of the summary announcement 
in ch. xxv. 19-26, and is also confirmed by Ezek. xxxii. 24, 
inasmuch as Elam is mentioned there immediately after Asshur 
in the list of kings and nations that have sunk to the lower 
regions before Egypt. And if even this prophecy has a much 
wider meaning, like that concerning Elam in Jer. xlix. 34, and 
the elegy over Egypt, which Ezekiel strikes up, is expanded 
into a threatening prophecy concerning the heathen generally 
(see Kliefoth, Ezech. p. 303), this further reference presup- 
poses the historical fulfilment which the threatening words of 
prophecy have received through the judgment inflicted by the 
Chaldeans upon all the nations mentioned, and has in this its 
real foundation and soil. 
History also harmonizes with this prophetic announcement. 
The arguments adduced by Hiivernick (Daniel, p. 547 sqq.) 
i] 
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to prove that Nebuchadnezzar did not extend his conquests to 
Elam, and neither subdued this province nor Media, are not 
conclusive. The fact that after the fall of Nineveh the con- 
querors, Nabopolassar of Babylonia, and Cyaxares the king of 
Media, divided the fallen Assyrian kingdom between them, the 
former receiving the western provinces, and the latter the 
eastern, does not preclude the possibility of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the founder of the Chaldean empire, having made war upon 
the Median kingdom, and brought it into subjection. There 
is no historical testimony, however, to the further assertion, that 
Nebuchadnezzar was only concerned to extend his kingdom 
towards the west, that his conquests were all of them in the 
lands situated there, and gave him so much to do that he could 
not possibly think of extending his eastern frontier. It is true 
that the opposite of this cannot be inferred from Strabo, xvi. 
1, 18;* but it may be inferred, as M. v. Niebuhr (Gesch. 
Assurs, pp. 211-12) has said, from the fact that according to 
Jer. xxvii. and xxviii., at the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign, and 
therefore not very long after Nebuchadnezzar had conquered 
Jerusalem in the time of Jehoiachin, and restored order in 
southern Syria in the most energetic manner, the kings of 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Zidon, entered into negotia- 
tions with Zedekiah for a joint expedition against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. M. vy. Niebuhr infers from this that troublous times 
set in at that period for Nebuchadnezzar, and that this sudden 
change in the situation of affairs was connected with the death 
of Cyaxares, and leads to the conjecture that Nebuchadnezzar, 
who had sworn fealty to Cyaxares, refused at his death to do 
homage to his successor; for fidelity to a father-in-law, with 
whose help the kingdom was founded, would assume a very 
different character if it was renewed to his successor. Babel 
was too powerful to accept any such enfeoffment as this. And 
even if Nebuchadnezzar was not a vassal, there could not be a 
more suitable opportunity for war with Media than that afforded 


1This passage is quoted by Hitzig (Fzech. p. 251) as a proof that 
Elam made war upon the Babylonians, and, indeed, judging from Jer. 
xlix. 84, an unsuccessful war. But Strabo speaks of a war between the 
Elymezeans (Elamites) and the Babylonians and Susians, which M. v. 
Niebuhr (p. 210) very properly assigns to the period of the alliance 
between Media (as possessor of Susa) and Babylon. 
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by a change of government, since kingdoms in the East are so 
easily shaken by the death of a great prince. And there cer- 
tainly was no lack of inducement to enter upon a war with 
Media. Elam, for example, from. its very situation, and on 
account of the restlessness of its inhabitants, must have been a 
constant apple of discord. This combination acquires extreme 
probability, partly from the fact that Jeremiah’s prophecy 
concerning Elam, in which that nation is threatened with the 
destruction of its power and dispersion to all four winds, was 
first uttered at the commencement of Zedekiah’s reign (Jer. 
xlix. 34), whereas the rest of his prophecies against foreign 
nations date from an earlier period, and that against Babel 
is the only one which falls later, namely, in the fourth year of 
Zedekiah (Jer. li. 59), which appears to point to the fact that at 
the commencement of Zedekiah’s reign things were brewing in 
Elam which might lead to his ruin. And it is favoured in part 
by the account in the book of Judith of a war between Nabu- 
chodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar) and Media, which terminated 
victoriously according to the Rec. vulg. in the twelfth year of 
his reign, since this account is hardly altogether a. fictitious one. 
These prophetic and historical testimonies may be regarded as 
quite sufficient, considering the universally scanty accounts of 
the Chaldean monarchy given by the Greeks and Romans, to 
warrant us in assuming without hesitation, as M. v. Niebuhr 
has done, that between the ninth and twentieth years of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s reign—namely, at the commencement of 
Zedekiah’s reign—the former had to make war not only with 
Elam, but with Media also, and that it is to this eastern war 
that we should have to attribute the commotion in Syria. 

From all this we may see that there is no necessity to 
explain “all the remnant of the nations” as relating to the 
remainder of the nations that had not been subjugated, but 
that we may understand it as signifying the remnant of the 
nations plundered and subjugated by the Chaldzans (as is 
done by the LXX., Theodoret, Delitzsch, and others), which 
is the only explanation in harmony with the usage of the 
language. For in Josh. xxiii. 12 yether haggoytm denotes the 
Canaanitish nations left after the war of extermination; and 
in Zech. xiv. 2 yether hd‘dm signifies the remnant of the nation 
left after the previous conquest of the city, aad the carrying 
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away of half its inhabitants. In Zeph. ii. 9 yether goi is synony- 
mous with ‘SY NNW, and our DY IN. is equivalent to N NY 
bMan in Ezek. xxxvi. 3,4. DT ‘D1: on account of the human 
‘blood unjustly shed, and on account of the wickedness on the 
earth (chdmas with the gen. obj. as in Joel iv. 19 and Ob. 10). 
*Erets without an article is not the holy land, but the earth 
generally ; and so the city (girydéh, which is still dependent 
upon chdmas) is not Jerusalem, nor any one particular city, 
but, with indefinite generality, “cities.” The two clauses are 
parallel, cities and their inhabitants corresponding to men and 
the earth. The Chaldean is depicted as one who gathers men 
and nations in his net (ch. i. 14-17). And so in Jer. k 23 he 
is called a hammer of the whole earth, in li. 7 a cup of reeling, 
and in li. 25 the destroyer of the whole earth. 

Vers. 9-11. The second woe is pronounced upon the wicked- 
ness of the Chaldean, in establishing for himself a permanent 
settlement through godless gain. Ver. 9. “ Woe to him who 
getteth a godless gain for his house, to set his nest on high, to save 
himself from the hand of calamity. Ver. 10. Thou hast con- 
sulted shame to thy house, destruction of many nations, and in- 

 volvest thy soul in guilt. Ver. 11. For the stone out of the wall 
will ery, and the spar out of the wood will answer it.” To the 
Chaldean’s thirst for robbery and plunder there is attached 
quite simply the base avarice through which he seeks to pro- 
cure strength and durability for his house. Y¥2 Y¥3, to get 
gain, has in itself the subordinate idea.of unrighteous gain 
or sinful covetousness, since Y¥3 denotes cutting or breaking 
something off from another’s property, though here it is still 
further strengthened by the predicate 37, evil (gain). ina 
(his house) is not the palace, but the royal house of the Chal- 
dean, his dynasty, as ver. 10 clearly shows, where M3 evidently 
denotes the king’s family, including the king himself. How 
far he makes Y¥3 for his family, is more precisely defined by 
‘a pave, 3p, his (the Chaldean’s) nest, is neither his capital 
nor his palace or royal castle; but the setting up of his nest 
on high is a figure denoting the founding of his government, 
and securing it against attacks. As the eagle builds its nest 
on high, to protect it from harm (cf. Job xxxix. 27), so does 
the Chaldzan seek to elevate and strengthen his rule by rob- 
bery and plunder, that it may never be wrested from his family 
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again. We might here think of the buildings erected by Nebu- 
chadnezzar for the fortification of Babylon, and also of the 
building of the royal palace (see Berosus in Jos. c. Ap. i. 19). 
We must not limit the figurative expression to this, however, ° 
but must rather refer it to all that the Chaldean did to estab- 
lish his rule. This is called the setting on high of his nest, to 
characterize it as an emanation from his pride, and the lofty 
thoughts of his heart. For the figure of the nest, see Num. 
xxiv. 21, Ob. 4, Jer. xlix. 16. His intention in doing this is 
to save himself from the hand of adversity. 31 is not mascu- 
line, the evil man; but neuter, adversity, or “the hostile fate, 
which, so far as its ultimate cause is God (Isa. xlv. 7), is in- 
evitable and irreversible” (Delitzsch). In ver. 10 the result 
of his heaping up of evil gain is announced : he has consulted 
shame to his house. /%', to form a resolution. His determi- 
nation to establish his house, and make it firm and lofty by 
evil gain, will bring shame to his house, and instead of honour 
and lasting glory, only shame and ruin. i¥p, which has been 
variously rendered, cannot be the plural of the noun “¥?, “the 
ends of many nations,” since it is impossible to attach any 
intelligent meaning to this. It is rather the infinitive of the 
verb M¥P, the occurrence of which Hitzig can only dispute by 
an arbitrary alteration of the text in four different passages, 
and is equivalent to /'¥?, to cut off, hew off, which occurs in 
the piel in 2 Kings x. 32 and Prov. xxvi. 6, but in the kal only 
here. The infinitive construct does not stand for the inf. abs., 
or for niypp, exscindendo, but is used substantively, and is 
governed by A¥¥, which still retains its force from the previous 
clause. Thou hast consulted (resolved upon) the cutting off, 
or destruction, of many nations. iM), and sinnest against 
thy soul thereby, 7.¢. bringest retribution upon thyself, throwest 
away thine own life. On the use of the participle in the sense 
of the second person without TMX, see at ch. i. 5. NON, with 
the accusative of the person, as in Prov. xx. 2 and viii. 36, 
instead of ivp22 NDN, The participle is used, because the re- 
ference is to a present, which will only be completed in the 
future (Hitzig and Delitzsch). The reason for this verdict, 
and also for the Aoi which stands at the head of this strophe, 
follows in ver. 11. The stone out of the wall and the spar 
out of the woodwork will cry, sc. because of the wickedness 
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which thou hast practised in connection with thy buildings 
(ch. i. 2), or for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10), because they have 
been stolen, or obtained from stolen property. The apparently 
proverbial expression of the crying of stones is applied in a 
different way in Luke xix. 40. 7? does not mean the wall of 
a room here, but, as distinguished from /¥, the outside wall, 
and /Y, the woodwork or beams of the buildings. The dz. 
Aey. D'DD, lit. that which binds, from pa>2 in the Syriac and 
Targum, to bind, is, according to Jerome, “the beam which is 
placed in the middle of any building to hold the walls together, 
and is generally called (udvrwois by the Greeks.” The ex- 
planation given by Suidas is, déc19 EvA@v éuBaddopévev év Trois 
oixodopjcact, hence rafters or beams. 323", will answer, sc. 
the stone, i.e. join in its crying (cf. Isa. xxxiv. 14). 
Vers. 12-14. The third woe refers to the building of cities 
with the blood and property of strangers. Ver. 12. “ Woe to 
him who buildeth cities with blood, and foundeth castles with 
injustice. Ver. 13. Is it not, behold, from Jehovah of hosts 
that the peoples weary themselves for fire, and nations exhaust 
themselves for vanity? Ver. 14. For the earth will be filled with 
knowledge of the glory of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea.” 
The earnest endeavour of the Chaldean to found his dynasty 
in permanency through evil gain, manifested itself also in the 
building of cities with the blood and sweat of the subjugated 
nations. “*Y and MP are synonymous, and are used in the 
singular with indefinite generality, like "P in ver. 8. The 
preposition 3, attached to D1 and nay, denotes the means 
employed to attain the end, as in Mic. iii. 10 and Jer. xxii. 13. 
This was murder, bloodshed, transportation, and tyranny of 
every kind. Konén is not a participle with the Mem dropped, 
but a perfect; the address, which was opened with a participle, 
being continued in the finite tense (cf. Ewald, § 350, a). With 
ver. 13 the address takes a different turn from that which it 
has in the preceding woes. Whereas there the woe is always 
more fully expanded in the central verse by an exposition of 
the wrong, we have here a statement that it is of Jehovah, 1.e. 
is ordered or inflicted by Him, that the nations weary them- 
selves for the fire. The 1 before 393" introduces the declara- 
tion of what it is that comes from Jehovah. 737) Nin (is it 
not? behold !) are connected together, as in 2 Chron. xxv. 26, 
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to point to what follows as something great that was floating 
before the mind of the prophet. W& "33, literally, for the need 
of the fire (compare Nah. ii. 13 and Isa. xl. 16). They labour 
for the fire, te. that the fire may devour the cities that have 
been built with severe exertion, which exhausts the strength of 
the nations. So far they weary themselves for vanity, since 
the buildings are one day to fall into ruins, or be destroyed. 
Jeremiah (li. 58) has very suitably applied these words to 
the destruction of Babylon. This wearying of themselves for 
vanity is determined by Jehovah, for (ver. 14) the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of Jehovah. That 
this may be the case, the kingdom of the world, which is hostile 
to the Lord and His glory, must be destroyed. This promise 
therefore involves a threat directed against the Chaldean. His 
usurped glory shall be destroyed, that the glory of Jehovah of — 
Sabaoth, i.e. of the God of the universe, may fill the whole 

earth. The thought in ver. 14 is formed after Isa. xi. 9, with 
trifling alterations, partly substantial, partly only formal. The 
choice of the niphal 898A instead of the Ady of Isaiah refers 
to the actual fact, and is induced in both passages by the dif- 
ferent turn given to the thought. In Isaiah, for example, this 
thought closes the description of the glory and blessedness of 
the Messianic kingdom in its perfected state. The earth is 
then full of the knowledge of the Lord, and the peace through- 
out all nature which has already been promised is one fruit of 
that knowledge. In Habakkuk, on the other hand, this know- 
ledge is only secured through the overthrow of the kingdom 
of the world, and consequently only thereby will the earth be 
filled with it, and that not with the knowledge of Jehovah (as 
in Isaiah), but with the knowledge of His glory (’" 132), which 
is manifested in the judgment and overthrow of all ungodly 
powers (Isa. ii. 12-21, vi. 3, compared with the primary pas- 
sage, Num. xiv. 21). ' 7i33 is “the 8d£a of Jehovah, which 
includes His right of majesty over the whole earth” (Delitzsch). 
prby D2 is altered in form, but not in sense, from the D°P3> Oo 
of Isaiah; and %P2° is to be taken relatively, since 3 is only 
used as a preposition before a noun or participle, and not like 
a conjunction before a whole sentence (comp. Ewald,.§ 360, a, 
with § 337, c). nyt is an infinitive, not a noun, with the pre- 
position °; for X2!, 825°, is construed with the accus. rei, lit. the 
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earth will be filled with the acknowledging. The water of the 
sea is a figure denoting overflowing abundance. 

Vers. 15-17. The fourth woe is an exclamation uttered 
concerning the cruelty of the Chaldean in the treatment of the 
conquered nations. Ver. 15. “ Woe to him that giveth his 
neighbour to drink, mixing thy burning wrath, and also making 
drunk, to look at their nakedness. Ver.'16. Thou hast satisfied 
thyself with shame instead of with honour; then drink thou 
also, and show the foreskin. The cup of Jehovah's right hand 
will turn to thee, and the vomiting of shame upon thy glory. 
Ver. 17. For the wickedness at Lebanon will cover thee, and the 
dispersion of the animals which frightened them; for the blood 
of the men and the wickedness on the earth, upon the city and all 
its inhabitants.” The description in vers. 15 and 16 is figu- 
rative, and the figure is taken from ordinary life, where one 
man gives another drink, so as to intoxicate him, for the pur- 
pose of indulging his own wantonness at his expense, or taking 
delight i in his shame. This helps to explain the 737 NpwY, who 
gives his neighbour to drink. The singular is used with nde 
finite generality, or in a collective, or speaking more correctly, 
a distributive sense. The next two circumstantial clauses are 
subordinate to Mpy'n ‘in, defining more closely the mode of the 
drinking. 5D does not mean to pour in, after the Arabic ce 3 


for this, which is another form for (is, answers to the Hebrew 
2, to pour out (compare inn 72Y, to pour out, or empty out 
His wrath: Ps. Ixxix. 6; Jer. x. 25), but has merely the 
meaning to add or associate, with the sole exception of Job xiv. 
19, where it is apparently used to answer to the Arabic 


consequently here, where drink is spoken of, it means to mix 
wrath with the wine poured out. Through the suffix Won 
the woe is addressed directly fo the Chaldean himself,—a 
change from the third person to the second, which would be 
opposed to the genius of our language. The ‘thought is sharp- 
ened by 73¥ 48), “and also (in addition) making drunk” 
(shakkér, inf. abs.). To look upon their nakednesses: the 
plural n77i¥ is used because 4) has a collective meaning. 
The prostrate condition of the drunken man is a figurative 
representation of the overthrow of a conquered nation (Nah. 
iii, 11), and the uncovering of the shame a figure denoting the 
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ignominy that has fallen upon it (Nah. iii. 5; Isa. xlvii. 3). 
This allegory, in which the conquest and subjugation of the 
nations are represented as making them drink of the cup of 
wrath, does not refer to the open violence with which the 
Chaldean enslaves the nations, but points to the artifices with 
which he overpowers them, “the cunning with which he en- 
tices them into his alliance, to put them to shame” (Delitzsch). 
But he has thereby simply prepared shame for himself, which 
will fall back upon him (ver. 16). The perfect AY3Y does 
not apply prophetically to the certain future; but, as in the 
earlier strophes (vers. 8 and 10) which are formed in a similar 
manner, to what the Chaldean has done, to bring upon himself 
the punishment mentioned in what follows. The shame with 
which he has satisfied himself is the shamefulness of his con- 
duct ; and 2, to satisfy himself, is equivalent to revelling in 
shame. ‘i339, far away from honour, t.e. and not in honour. 
1d is the negative, as in Ps. lii. 5, in the sense of 8-1, with which 
it alternates in Hos. vi. 6. For this he is now also to drink 
the cup of wrath, so as to fall down intoxicated, and show him- 
self as having a foreskin, ¢.e. as uncircumcised (717 from 
now). This goblet Jehovah will hand to him. TissobA, he will 
turn, -? (upon thee, or to thee). This is said, because the cup 
which the Chaldean had reached to other nations was also 
handed over to him by Jehovah. The nations have hitherto 
_ been obliged to drink it out of the hand of the Chaldean. 
Now it is his turn, and he must drink it out of the hand of 
Jehovah (see Jer. xxv. 26). fiePP1, and shameful vomiting, 
(se. 41) will be over thine honour, ¢.e. will cover over thine 
honour or glory, ie. will destroy thee. The dar. dey. Top’? is 
formed from the pilpal pp from bb, and softened down from 
iiopep, and signifies extreme or the greatest contempt. This 
form of the word, however, is chosen for the sake of the play 
upon fp 8, vomiting of shame, vomitus ignominie (Vulg. ; 
cf. ANY 8p in Isa. xxviii. 8), and in order that, when the word 
was heard, it should call up the subordinate meaning, which 
suggests itself the more naturally, because excessive drinking is 
followed by vomiting (cf. Jer. xxv. 26, 27). This threat is 
explained in ver. 17, in the statement that the wickedness 
practised by the Chaldean on Lebanon and its beasts will cover 
or fall back upon itself. Lebanon with its beasts is taken by 
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most commentators allegorically, as a figurative representation 
of the holy land and its inhabitants. But although it may 
be pleaded, in support of this view, that Lebanon, and indeed 
the summit of its cedar forest, is used in Jer. xxii. 6 as a symbol 
of the royal family of Judza, and in Jer. xxii. 23 as a figure 
denoting Jerusalem, and that in Isa. xxxvii. 24, and probably 
also in Zech. xi. 1, the mountains of Lebanon, as the northern 
frontier of the Israelitish land, are mentioned synecdochically 
for the land itself, and the hewing of its cedars and cypresses 
may be a figurative representation of the devastation of the 
land and its inhabitants; these passages do not, for all that, 
furnish any conclusive evidence of the correctness of this view, 
inasmuch as in Isa. x. 33, 34, Lebanon with its forest is also a 
figure employed to denote the grand Assyrian army and its 
leaders, and in Isa. lx. 13 is a symbol of the great men of the 
earth generally ; whilst in the verse before us, the allusion to 
the Israelitish land and nation is neither indicated, nor even 
favoured, by the context of the words. Apart, for example,” 
from the fact that such a thought as this, “ the wickedness 
committed upon the holy land will cover thee, because of the. 
wickedness committed upon the earth,” not only appears lame, 
but would be very difficult to sustain on biblical grounds, inas- 
much as the wickedness committed upon the earth and its 
inhabitants would be declared to be a greater crime than that 
committed upon the land and people of the Lord; this view 
does not answer to the train of thought in the whole of the 
ode, since the previous strophes do not contain any special 
allusion to the devastation of the holy land, or the subjuga- 
tion and ill-treatment of the holy people, but simply to the 
plundering of many nations, and the gain forced out of their 
sweat and blood, as being the great crime of the Chaldean (cf. 
vers. 8, 10, 13), for which he would be visited with retribution 
and destruction. Consequently we must take the words literally, 
as referring to the wickedness practised by the Chaldean upon 
nature and the animal world, as the glorious creation of God, 
represented by the cedars and cypresses of Lebanon, and the 
animals living in the forests upon those mountains, Not satis- 
fied with robbing men and nations, and with oppressing and 
ill-treating them, the Chaldean committed wickedness upon the 
cedars and cypresses also, and the wild animals of Lebanon, 
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cutting down the wood either for military purposes or for state 
buildings, so that the wild animals were unsparingly extermi- 
nated. There is a parallel to this in Isa. xiv. 8, where the 
cypresses and cedars of Lebanon rejoice at the fall of the 
Chaldean, because they will be no more hewn down. Shod 
b‘hemoth, devastation upon (among) the animals (with the gen. 
obj., as in Isa, xxii. 4 and Ps. xii. 6). {0'M is a relative clause, 
and the subject, shod, the devastation which terrified the 
animals. The form NM for MM, from NM, hiphil of NNN, is 
anomalous, the syllable with dagesh being resolved into an 
extended one, like J2°N7 for 785 in Isa. xxxiii. 1; and the 
tsere of the final syllable is exchanged for pathach because of 
the pause, as, for example, in D2yn7 in Ps, lv. 2 (see Olshausen, 
Gramm. p. 576). There is no necessity to alter it into WM 
(Ewald and Olshausen after the LXX., Syr., and Vulg.), and 
it only weakens the idea of the talio. The second hemistich is 
repeated as a refrain from ver. 8. — 
Vers. 18-20. Fifth and last strophe.—Ver. 18. “ What 
profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof hath carved it ; 
_the molten image and the teacher of lies, that the maker of his 
image trusteth in him to make dumb sdols? Ver. 19. Woe to him 
that saith to the wood, Wake up; Awake, to the hard’ stone. 
Should tt teach? Behold, tt is encased in gold and silver, and 
there is nothing of breath in its inside. Ver. 20. But Jehovah is 
in His holy temple: let all the world be silent before Him.” 
This concluding strophe does not commence, like the preceding 
ones, with Adi, but with the thought which prepares the way 
for the woe, and is attached to what goes before to strengthen - 
the threat, all hope of help being cut off from the Chaldean. 
Like all the rest of the heathen, the Chaldzean also trusted in the 
power of his gods. This confidence the prophet overthrows in 
ver. 18: “ What use is it?” equivalent to “ The idol is of no 
use” (cf. Jer. ii. 11; Isa. xliv. 9,10). The force of this question 
still continues in massekhdh: “ Of what use is the molten 
image?” Pesel is an image carved out of wood or stone; mas- 
sekhah an image cast in metal. yin is the perfect, expressing 
a truth founded upon experience, as a fact: What profit has it 
ever brought? Moreh sheger (the teacher of lies) is not the | 
priest or prophet of the idols, after the analogy of Mic. iii. 11 
and Isa. ix. 14; for that would not suit the following explana- 
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tory clause, in which YY (in him) points back to moreh sheger : 
“ that the maker of idols trusteth in him (the teacher of lies).” 
Consequently the mdreh sheger must be the idol itself; and it is 
so designated in contrast with the true God, the teacher in the 
highest sense (cf. Job xxxvi. 22). The idol is a teacher of 
‘lying, inasmuch as it sustains the delusion, partly by itself and 
partly through its priests, that it is God, and can do what men 
expect from God; whereas it is nothing more than a dumb 
nonentity (elil *illém: compare cidwra dgpwva, 1 Cor. xii. 2). 
Therefore woe be to him who expects help from such lifeless 
wood or image of stone. YY is the block of wood shaped into 
an idol. Hdgitsah, awake! sc. to my help, as men pray to the 
living God (Ps. xxxv. 23, xliv. 24, lix. 6; Isa. li. 9). 7) an 
isa question of astonishment at such a delusion. This is re- 
quired by the following sentence: it-is even encased in gold. 
Téphas: generally to grasp; here to set in gold, to encase in 
gold plate (2@habh is an accusative). [PS 29: there is not at all. 
mm, breath, the spirit of life (cf. Jer. x. 14). Vers. 18 and 19 
contain a concise summary of the reproaches heaped upon 
idolatry in Isa. xliv. 9-20; but they are formed quite inde- 
pendently, without any evident allusions to that passage. In 
ver. 20 the contrast is drawn between the dumb lifeless idols 
and the living God, who is enthroned in His holy temple, ie. 
not the earthly temple at Jerusalem, but the heavenly temple, 
or the temple as the throne of the divine glory (Isa. lxvi. 1), 
as in Mic. i. 2, whence God will appear to judge the world, and 
to manifest His holiness upon the earth, by the destruction of 
the earthly powers that rise up against Him. This thought is 
implied in the words, “ He is in His holy temple,” inasmuch as 
the holy temple is the palace in which He is enthroned as Lord 
and Ruler of the whole world, and from which He observes the 
‘conduct of men (Ps. xi. 4). Therefore the whole earth, i.e. all 
the population of the earth, is to be still before Him, i. to 
submit silently to Him, and wait for His judgment. Compare 
Zeph. i. 7 and Zech. ii. 17, where the same command is borrowed 
from this passage, and referred to the expectation of judgment. 
DI is hardly an imper. apoc. of TDA, but an interjection, from 
which the verb hdsdh is formed. But if the whole earth must 
keep silence when He appears as Judge, it is all over with the 
Chaldean also, with all his glory and might. 
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PRAYER FOR COMPASSION IN THE MIDST OF THE 
JUDGMENT.—Cxap. m1. 


In this chapter, which is called a prayer in the heading, 
the prophet expresses the feelings which the divine revelation 
of judgment described in ch. i. and ii. had excited in his mind, 
and ought to excite in the congregation of believers, so that 
this supplicatory psalm may be called an echo of the two 
answers which the prophet had received from the Lord to his 
complaints in ch. i. 2-4 and 12-17 (wid. ch. i. 5-11 and ii. 
2-20). Deeply agitated as he was by the revelation he had 
received concerning the terrible judgment, which the Lord 
would execute first of all upon Judah, through the wild 
and cruel Chaldean nation, and then upon the Chaldean 
himself, because he deified his own power, the prophet prays 
to the Lord that He will carry out this work of His “ within 
years,” and in the revelation of His wrath stilt show mercy 
(ver. 2). He then proceeds in vers. 3-15 to depict in a ma- 
jestic theophany the coming of the Lord to judge the world, 
and bring salvation to His people and His anointed ; and 
secondly, in vers. 16-19, to describe the fruit of faith which 
this divine manifestation produces, namely, first of all fear and 
trembling at the day of tribulation (vers. 16, 17), and after- 
wards joy and rejoicing in the God of salvation (vers. 18 and 
19). Consequently we may regard ver. 2 as the theme of the 
psalm, which is distributed thus between the two parts. In the 
first part (vers. 3-15) we have the prayer for the accomplish- 
ment of the work (ver. 2a) announced by God in ch. i. 5, 
expressed in the form of a prophetico-lyric description of the 
coming of the Lord to judgment; and in the second part (vers. 
16-19), the prayer in wrath to remember mercy (ver. 2d), 
expanded still more fully in the form of a description of the 
feelings and state of mind excited by that prayer in the hearts 
of the believing church. 

The song has a special heading, after the fashion of the 
psalms, in which the contents, the author, and the poetical 
character of the ode are indicated. The contents are called 
tphillah, a prayer, like Ps. xvii., Ixxxvi., xc., cii., and cxlii., not 
merely with reference to the fact that it commences with a prayer 
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to God, but because that prayer announces the contents of the. 
ode after the manner of a theme, and the whole of the ode is 
simply the lyrical unfolding of that prayer. In order, however, 
to point at the same time to the prophetic character of the 
prayer, that it may not be regarded as a lyrical effusion of the 
subjective emotions, wishes, and hopes of a member of the 
congregation, but may be recognised as a production of the 
prophets, enlightened by the Spirit of Jehovah, the name of 
the author is given with the predicate “the prophet ;” and to 
this there is added nisw by, to indicate the poetico-subjective 
character, through which it is distinguished from prophecy in 
the narrower sense. The expression “upon Shigionoth” cannot 
refer to the contents or the object of the ode; for although 
shiggdyOn, according to its etymon shdégéh = shdgag, to trans- 
gress by mistake, to sin, might have.the meaning transgression 
in a moral sense, and consequently might be referred to the 
sins of transgressors, either of the Judzans or the Chaldeans, 
such an assumption is opposed both to the use of shiggdyon in 
the heading to Ps. vii., and also to the analogy between ‘al 
shigyonoth, and such headings to the psalms as ‘al haggittith, 
‘al n‘ginoth, and other words introduced with ‘al. Whilst 
shiggdyon in Ps. vii. 1 indicates the style of poetry in which 
the psalm is composed, all the notices in the headings to the 
psalms that are introduced with ‘al refer either to the melody 
or style in which the psalms are to be sung, or to the musical 
accompaniment with which they are to be introduced into the 
worship of God. This musico-liturgical signification is to be 
retained here also, since it is evident from the subscription 
in ver. 19, and the repetition of Selah three times (vers. 3, 
9, 13), that our hymn was to be used with musical accom- 
paniment. Now, as shdgéh, to err, then to reel to and fro, is 
applied to the giddiness both of intoxication and of love (Isa. - 
xxviil. 7; Prov.. xx. 1, v. 20), shiggdyon signifies reeling, and 
in the terminology of poetry a reeling song, t.e. a song deli- 
vered in the greatest excitement, or with a rapid change 
of emotion, dithyrambus (see Clauss on Ps. vii. 1; Ewald, 
Delitzsch, and others); hence ni21w by, after dithyrambs, or 
“after the manner of a stormy, martial, and triumphal ode” 
(Schmieder). : 
Ver. 2. “ Jehovah, I have heard Thy tidings, am alarmed. 
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Jehovah, Thy work, in the midst of the years call it to life, in the 
midst of the years make it known; in wrath remember mercy.” 
. ow is the tidings (axon) of God ; what the prophet has heard 
of God, i.e. the tidings of the judgment which God is about 
to inflict upon Judah through the Chaldzeans, and after that 
upon the Chaldeans themselves. The prophet is alarmed at 
this. The word ‘M87’ (I am alarmed) does not compel us to 
take what is heard as referring merely to the judgment to be 
inflicted upon Judah by the Chaldzans. Even in the over- 
throw of the mighty Chaldzan, or of the empire of the world, 
the omnipotence of Jehovah is displayed in so terrible a manner, 
that this judgment not only inspires with joy at the destruction 
of the foe, but fills with alarm at the omnipotence of the Judge 
of the world. The prayer which follows, “Call Thy work to 
life,” also refers to this twofold judgment which God revealed 
to the prophet in ch. i. and ii. 7oyE, placed absolutely at the 
head for the sake of emphasis, points back to the work (pd‘al) 
which God was about to do (ch. i. 5); but this work of God 
is not limited to the raising up of the Chaldean nation, but 
includes the judgment which will fall upon the Chaldean after 
he has offended (ch. i. 11). This assumption is not at variance 
even with #1". For the opinion that 7 never means to call 
a non-existent thing to life, but always signifies either to give 
life to an inorganic object (Job xxxiii. 4), or to keep a living 
thing alive, or (and this most frequently) to restore a dead 
thing to life, and that here the word. must be taken in the 
sense of restoring to life, because in the description which follows 
Habakkuk looks back to Ps. Ixxvii. and the po‘al depicted there, 
viz. the deliverance out of Egyptian bondage, is not correct. 
mn does not merely mean to restore to life and keep alive, but 
also to give life and call to life. In Job xxxiii. 4, where "2" is 
parallel to ‘2nvy, the reference is not to the impartation of life 
to an inorganic object, but to the giving of life in the sense of 
creating ; and so also in Gen. vii. 3 and xix. 32, Yt 77 means to 
call seed to life, or raise it up, i.e. to call a non-existent thing to 
life. Moreover, the resemblances in the theophany depicted in 
what follows to Ps. lxxvii. do not require the assumption that 
Habakkuk is praying for the renewal of the former acts of 
God for the redemption of His. peoplé, but may be fully 
explained on the ground that the saving acts of God on behalf 
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of His people are essentially the same in all ages, and that the 
prophets generally were accustomed to describe the divine reve- 
lations of the future under the form of imagery drawn from 
the acts of God in the past. There is special emphasis in the 
use of 0°3¥ 37p3 twice, and the fact that in both instances it 
stands at the head. It has been interpreted in very different 
ways ; but there is an evident allusion to the divine answer in 
ch.' ii. 3, that the oracle is for an appointed time, ete. “In 
the midst of the years,” or within years, cannot of course mean 
by itself “within a certain number, or a small number, of 
years,” or “within a brief space of time” (Ges., Ros., and 
Maurer) ; nevertheless this explanation is founded upon a cor- 
rect idea of the meaning. When the prophet directs his eye 
to the still remote object of’ the oracle (ch. ii.), the fulfilment 
of which was to be delayed, but yet assuredly to come at last 
(ch. ii. 3), the interval between the present time and the mo‘ed 
appointed by God (ch. ii. 3) appears to him as a long series of . 
years, at the end only of which the judgment is to come upon 
the oppressors of His people, namely the Chaldeans. He there- 
fore prays that the Lord will not delay too long the work which 
He designs to do, or cause it to come to life only at the end of 
the appointed interval, but will bring it to life within years, i.e. 
within the years, which would pass by if the fulfilment were 
delayed, before that mo‘éd arrived. Grammatically considered, 
gerebh shénim cannot be the centre of the years of the world, 
the boundary-line between the Old and New Testament eons, 
as Bengel supposes, who takes it at the same time, according 
to this explanation, as the starting-point for a chronological 
calculation of the whole course of the world. Moreover, 
it may also be justly argued, in opposition to this view and 
application of the words, that it cannot be presupposed that 
the prophets had so clear a consciousness as this, embracing all 
history by its calculus ; and still less can we expect to find in a 
lyrical ode, which is the outpouring of the heart of the congre- 
gation, a revelation of what God Himself had not revealed to 
him according to ch. ii. 3. Nevertheless the view which lies 
at the foundation of this application of our passage, viz. that 
the work of God, for the manifestation of which the prophet 
is praying, falls in the centre of the years of the world, has this 
deep truth, that it exhibits the overthrow not only of the im- 
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perial power of Chaldza, but that of the world-power generally, 
and the deliverance of the nation from its power, and forms 
the turning-point, with which the old son closes and the new 
epoch of the world commences, with the completion of which 
the whole of the earthly development of the universe will reach 
its close. The repetition of D°2% 31? is expressive of the earnest 
longing with which the congregation of the Lord looks for the 
tribulation to end. The object to Yt", which is to be taken 
in an optative sense, answering to the imperative in the parallel 
clause, may easily be supplied from the previous clause. To 
the prayer for the shortening of the period of suffering there 
is appended, without the copula Vav, the further prayer, in 
wrath to remember mercy. The wrath (rdgez, like rdgaz in 
Isa. xxviii. 21 and Prov. xxix. 9) in which God is to remember 
mercy, namely for His people Israel, can only be wrath over 
Israel, not merely the wrath manifested in the chastisement of 
Judah through the Chaldzans, but also the wrath displayed in 
the overthrow of the Chaldeans. In the former case God 
would show mercy by softening the cruelty of the Chaldeans ; 
in the latter, by accelerating their overthrow, and putting a 
speedy end to their tyranny. This prayer is followed in vers. 
3-15 by a description of the work of God which is to be called 
to life, in which the prophet expresses confidence that his 
petition will be granted. ; 

Vers. 3-15. Coming of the Lord to judge the nations and 
to redeem His people. The description of this theophany rests 
throughout upon earlier lyrical descriptions of the revelations 
of God in the earlier times of Israel. Even the introduction 
(ver. 3) has its roots in the song of Moses in Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; 
and in the further course of the ode we meet with various 
echoes of different psalms (compare ver. 6 with Ps. xviii. 8; 
ver. 8 with Ps. xviii. 10; ver. 19 with Ps. xviii. 33, 34; also 
ver. 5 with Ps. xviii. 25; ver. 8 with Ps. Ixviii. 5, 34). The 
points of contact in vers. 10-15 with Ps. xxvii. 17-21, are still 
more marked, and are of such a kind that Habakkuk evidently 
had the psalm in his mind, and not the writer of the psalm the 
hymn of the prophet, and that the prophet has reproduced in 
an original manner such features of the psalm as were adapted 
to his purpose. This is not only generally favoured by the 
fact that Habakkuk’s prayer is composed throughout after the 
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poetry of the Psalms, but still more decidedly by the circum. 
stance that Habakkuk depicts a coming redemption under 
figures borrowed from that of the past, to which the singer of 
this psalm looks back from his own mournful times, comfort- 
ing himself with the picture of the miraculous deliverance of 
his people out of Egypt (see Hengstenberg and Delitzsch on 
Ps, Ixxvii.). For it is very evident that Habakkuk does not 
describe the mighty acts of the Lord in the olden time, in order 
to assign a motive for his prayer for the deliverance of Israel 

out of the affliction of exile which awaits it in the future, as 
many of the earlier commentators supposed, but that he is pre- 
dicting a future appearance of the Lord to judge the nations, 
from the simple fact that he places the future Nia (ver. 3) at 
the head of the whole description, so as to determine all that 
follows ; whilst it is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the 
impossibility of interpreting the theophany historically, i.e. as 
relating to an earlier manifestation of God. 

Ver. 3. “ Eloah comes from Teman, and the Holy One from 
the mountains of Paran. Selah. His splendour covers the sky, 
and the earth is full of His glory. Ver. 4. And brightness ap- 
pears like sunlight, rays are at His hand, and there His power is 
concealed. Ver. 5. Before Him goes the plague, and pestilence 
follows His feet.” As the Lord God once came down to His 
people at Sinai, when they had been redeemed out of Egypt, 
to establish the covenant of His grace with them, and make — 
them into a kingdom of God, so will He appear ir the time to 
come in the terrible glory of His omnipotence, to liberate them 
from the bondage of the power of the world, and dash to pieces 
the wicked who seek to destroy the poor. The introduction to 
this description is closely connected with Deut. xxxiii. 2. As 
Moses depicts the appearance of the Lord at Sinai as a light 
shining from Seir and Paran, so does Habakkuk also make the 
Holy One appear thence in His glory; but apart from other 
differences, he changes the preterite 82 (Jehovah came from 
Sinai) into the future 82‘, He will come, or comes, to indicate 
at the very outset that he is about to describe not a past, but a 
future revelation of the glory of the Lord. This he sees in the 
form of a theophany, which is fulfilled before his mental eye ; 
hence &i2* does not describe what is future, as being absolutely 
so, but is something progressively unfolding itself from the 
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present onwards, which we should express by the present tense. 
The coming one is called Eloah (not Jehovah, as in Deut. 
xxxili, 2, and the imitation in Judg. v. 4), a form of the name 
Elohim which only occurs in poetry in the earlier Hebrew 
writings, which we find for the first time in Deut. xxxii. 15, 
where it is used of God as the Creator of Israel, and which is 
also used here to designate God as the Lord and Governor of 
the whole world. Eloah, however, comes as the Holy One 
(qddosh), who cannot tolerate sin (ch. i. 13), and who will 
judge the world and destroy the sinners (vers. 12-14). As ~ 
Eloah and Qédésh are names of one God; so “from Teman” and 
“from the mountain of Paran” are expressions denoting, not 
two starting-points, but simply two localities of one single start- 
ing-point for His appearance, like Seir and the mountains of 
Paran in Deut. xxxiii. 2. Instead of Seir, the poetical name 
of the mountainous country of the Edomites, Zeman, the 
southern district of the Edomitish land, is used per synecdochen 
for Idumza generally, as in Ob. 9 and Amos i. 12 (see vol. 
i. p. 248). The mountains of Paran are not the Et-Tih moun- 
tains, which bounded the desert of Paran towards the south, 
but the high mountain-land which formed the eastern half of 
that desert, and the northern portion of which is now called, 
after its present inhabitants, the mountains of the Azazimeh 
(see comm. on Num. x. 12).° The two localities lie opposite to 
one another, and are only separated by the Arabah (or deep 
valley of the Ghor). We are not to understand the naming 
of these two, however, as suggesting the idea that God was 
coming from the Arabah, but, according to the original pas- 
sage in Deut. xxxiii. 2, as indicating that the splendour of the 
divine appearance spread over Teman and the mountains of 
Paran, so that the rays were reflected from the two mountainous 
regions. The word Seléh does not form part of the subject- 
matter of the text, but shows that the music strikes in here 
when the song is used in the temple, taking up the lofty 
thought that God is coming, and carrying it out in a manner 
befitting the majestic appearance, in the prospect of the speedy 
help of the Lord. The word probably signified elevatio, from 
84léh = sdlal, and was intended to indicate the strengthening 
of the musical accompaniment, by the introduction, as is sup- 
posed, of a blast from the trumpets blown by the priests, 
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corresponding therefore to the musical forte. (For further 
remarks, see Hiivernick’s Introduction to the Old: Testament, iii. 
p- 120 sqq., and Delitzsch on Ps. iii.) In ver. 35 the glory 
of the coming of God is depicted with reference to its extent, 
and in ver. 4 with reference to its intensive power. The 
whole creation is covered with its splendour. Heaven and 
earth reflect the glory of the coming one. sin, His splendour 
or majesty, spreads over the whole heaven, and His glory over 
the earth. T*hilléh does not mean the praise of the earth, ¢.e. 
of its inhabitants, here (Chald., Ab. Ezr., Ros., and others) ; 
for there is no allusion to the manner in which the coming of 
God is received, and according to ver. 6 it fills the earth with 
trembling ; but it denotes the object of the praise or fame, 
the glory, 4 S0£a, like Addér in. Job xl. 10, or kébhod in Isa, 
vi. 3, xlii. 8, and Num. ‘xiv. 21. Grammatically considered, 
indan is the accusative governed by mNrD, and /87 is the 
subject.—Ver. 4. A splendour shines or arises like the light. 
man does not point back to inbar, “splendour like the sun 
will His glory be” (Hitzig); but it is the predicate to négah 
in the sense of to become, or to arise. “W84 is the light of the 
sun. Like this light, or like the rising sun, when the Lord 
comes, there arises (spreads) a brilliant light, from which the 
rays emanate on its two sides. 0°37), according to M? in Ex. 
xxxiv. 29, 30, is to be taken in the sense of rays; and this 
meaning has developed itself from a comparison of the first 
rays of the rising sun, which shoot out above the horizon, to 
the horns or antlers of the gazelle, which is met with in the 
Arabian poets. 79, from His hand, ie. since the hand is 
by the side, “at His side” (after the analogy of . 12") and 
fox), and indeed “ His hand” in a general sense, as signi- 
fying the hand generally, and not one single hand, equivalent 
therefore to “on both sides” (Delitzsch). As the disc of the 
sun is surrounded by a splendid radiance, so the coming of 
God is enclosed by rays on both sides. 5 refers to God. 
“Such a radiant splendour (0°27?) surrounding God is pre- 
supposed when it is affirmed of Moses, that on coming from 
the presence of Jehovah his face was radiant, or emitted rays” 
(2, Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30). This interpretation of. the words is 
established beyond all doubt, not only by the i2°'D of the 
original passage in Deut. xxxiii. 2, but also by the expressions 
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which follow in ver. 5, viz. "38? (before him) and "932 (behind 
him); and consequently the interpretation “rays (emanating) 
from His hand are to Him,” with the idea that we are to 
think of flashes of lightning darting out of God’s hand 
(Schnur., Ros., Hitzig, Maurer, etc.), is proved to be unten- 
able. According to Hebrew notions, flashes of lightning do 
not proceed from the hand of God (in Ps. xviii. 9, which has 
been appealed to in support of this explanation, we have ¥%1); 
and 5°27? does not occur either in Arabic or the later Hebrew 
in the sense of flashes of lightning, but only in the sense of 
the sun’s rays. ftp fi'39 Dv, and there—namely, in the sun- 
‘like splendour, with the rays emanating from it—is the hiding 
of His omnipotence, i.e. the place where His omnipotence 
hides itself ; in actual fact, the splendour forms the covering 
of the Almighty God at His coming, the manifestation of the 
essentially invisible God. The cloudy darkness is generally 
represented as the covering of the glory of God (Ex. xx. 21; 
1 Kings viii. 12), not merely when His coming is depicted 
under the earthly substratum, of a storm (Ps. xviii. 12, 13), 
but also when God was manifested in the pillar of cloud and 
fire (Ex. xiii. 21) on the journey of the Israelites through. the 
desert, where it was only by night that the cloud had the 
appearance of fire (Num. ix. 15, 16). Here, on the contrary, 
the idea of the splendour of the rising sun predominates, ac- 
cording to which light is the garment in which God clothes 
Himself (Ps. civ. 2, cf. 1 Tim. vi. 16), answering to His 
coming as the Holy One (ver. 3). For the sun-light, in its 
self-illumining splendour, is the most suitable earthly element 
to serve as a symbol of the spotless purity of the Holy One, in 
whom there is no variation of light and darkness (Jas. i. 17; 
‘ see at Ex. xix. 6). The alteration of DY into DWM (he pro- 
vides or contrives the concealment of His power), which Hitzig 
proposes after the LXX. (Aq., Symm., and Syr.), must be 
rejected, inasmuch as in that case the object, which he makes 
into the covering (cf. Ps. xviii. 12), could not be omitted; and 
this thought is by no means suitable here, and has merely been 
brought into the text on the assumption that God appears in 
astorm. As the Holy One, God comes to judgment upon the 
unholy world (ver. 5). Before Him goes debher, plague, and 
after His feet, i.e. behind Him, resheph, lit. burning heat, or a 
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blaze (Song of Sol. viii. 6), here the burning heat of the pesti- 
lence, fever-heat, as in Deut. xxxii. 24. Plague and pestilence, 
as proceeding from God, are personified and represented as 
satellites ; the former going before Him, as it were, as a shield- 
bearer (1 Sam. xvii. 7), or courier (2 Sam. xv. 1); the latter 
coming after Him as a servant (1 Sam. xxv. 42). This verse 
prepares the way for the description, which commences with 
ver. 6, of the impression produced by the coming of God upon 
the world and its inhabitants. 

Ver. 6. “ He stands, and sets the earth reeling: He looks, 
and makes nations tremble ; primeval mountains burst in pieces, 
the early hills sink down: His are ways of the olden time. 
Ver. 7. I saw the tents of Cushan under affliction: the cur- 
tains of the land of Midian tremble.” God coming from 
,afar has now drawn near and taken His stand, to smite the 
nations as a warlike hero (cf. vers. 8, 9, and 11,12). This is 
affirmed in 79¥, He has stationed Himself, not “ He steps forth 
or appears.” This standing of Jehovah throws the earth and 
the nations into trembling. 1b‘ cannot mean to measure 
here, for there is no thought of any measuring of the earth, 
and it cannot be shown that mddad is used in the sense of 
measuring with the eye (Ros. and Hitzig). Moreover, the 
choice of the poél, instead of the piel, would still remain un- 
explained, and the parallelism of the clauses would be dis- 
regarded. We must therefore follow the Chaldee, Ges., De- 
litzsch, and others, who take 1 as the poel of TO=bH%», to 
set in a reeling motion. It is only with this interpretation 
that the two parallel clauses correspond, in which 75, the 
hiphil of 703, to cause to shake or tremble, answers to 1b’. 
This explanation is also required by what follows. For just 
as ver. 7 unquestionably gives a further expansion of O*3 7h, 
so does pdiy . - . S¥BM contain the explanation of YS Tb. 
The everlasting hills crumble (*¥¥5 from 1), i.e. burst and 
resolve themselves into dust, and the hills sink down, pass 
away, and vanish (compare the similar description in Nahum 
i. 5 and Mic. i. 4). WT (DIP "1M, Deut. xxxiii. 15) 
in parallelism with nbiy niy23 are the primeval mountains, as 
being the oldest and firmest constituents of the globe, which 
have existed from the beginning (72 °30, Job xx. 4), and were 
formed at the creation of the earth (Ps. xc. 2; Job xv. 7; 
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Prov. viii. 25). 19 odiy nisvdn is not to be taken relatively, and 
connected with what precedes, “which are the old paths,” 
according to which the hills of God are called everlasting 
ways (Hitzig) ; because this does not yield a sense in harmony 
with the context. It is a substantive clause, and to be taken by 
itself; everlasting courses or goings are to Him, i.e. He now 
goes along, as He went along in the olden time. nya, the 
going, advancing, or ways of God, analogous to the. d2i¥ 71, 
the course of the primitive world (Job xxii. 15). The pro- 
phet had Ps. Ixviii. 25 floating before his mind, in which 
halikhoth ’elohim denote the goings of God with His people, 
or the ways which God had taken from time immemorial in 
His guidance of them. As He once came down upon Sinai in 
the cloudy darkness, the thunder, lightning, and fire, to raise 
Israel up to be His covenant nation, so that the mountains 
shook (cf. Judg. v. 5); so do the mountains and hills tremble 
and melt away at His coming now. And as He once went 
before His people, and the tidings of His wondrous acts at the 
Red Sea threw the neighbouring nations into fear and despair 
(Ex. xv. 14-16); so now, when the course of God moves from 
Teman to the Red Sea, the nations on both sides of it are 
filled with terror. Of these, two are individualized in ver. 7, 
viz. Cushan and Midian. By Cushan we are not to under- 
stand the Mesopotamian king named Cushan Rishathaim, who 
subjugated Israel for eight years after the death of Joshua 
(Judg. iii. 8 sqq.); for this neither agrees with YA, nor with 
the introduction of Midian in the parallel clause. The word is 
a lengthened form for Cush, and the name of the African 
Ethiopians. The Midianites are mentioned along with them, as 
being inhabitants of the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, which 
was opposite to them (see at Ex. ii. 15). ‘3 ‘On, the tents with 
their inhabitants, the latter being principally intended. The 
same remark applies to Niv™, lit. the tent-curtains of the land 
of Midian, i.e. of the tents pitched in the land of Midian, — 

To the impression produced upon the nations by the 
coming of the Lord to judge the world, there is now appended: 
in vers. 8 sqq. a description of the execution of the judgment. 
Ver. 8. “ Was it against rivers, O Jehovah, against the rivers 
that Thy wrath was kindled? that Thou ridest hither upon Thy 
horses, Thy chariots of salvation. Ver. 9. Thy bow lays itself 
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bare ; rods are sworn by word. Selah. Thou splittest the earth 
into rivers.” The ode, taking a new turn, now passes from the 
description of the coming of God, to an address to God Him- 
self. To the mental eye of the prophet, God presents Himself 
as Judge of the world, in the threatening attitude of a warlike 
hero equipped for conflict, so that he asks Him what is the 
object of His wrath. The question is merely a poetical turn 
given to a lively composition, which expects no answer, and is 
simply introduced to set forth the greatness of the wrath of 
God, so that in substance it is an affirmation. The wrath of 
God is kindled over the rivers, His fury over the sea. The 
first clause of the question is imperfect; Jehovah is not the — 
subject, but a vocative, or an appeal, since chdéréh, when pre- 
dicated of God, is construed with ?. The subject follows in 
the double clause, into which the question divides itself, in 738 
and 7773». Here the indefinite 023 is defined by 0733. 
' Hann'hdrim, the rivers, are. not any particular rivers, such as 
the arms of the Nile in Lower Egypt, or the rivers of Ethiopia, 
the Nile and Astaboras, the nahdré Khash (Isa. xviii. 1; Zeph. 
iii. 10: see Delitzsch), but the rivers of the earth generally; 
and “the sea” (hayydm) is not the Red Sea, but the world-sea, 
as in Nahum i. 4 (cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 10, Job xxxviii., 8). It is 
true that this description rests upon the two facts of the mira- 
culous dividing of the Red Sea and of the Jordan (Ex. xv. 18; 
Ps. cxiv. 3, 5); but it rises far above these to a description of 
God as the Judge of the world, who can smite in His wrath not 
only the sea of the world, but all the rivers of the earth. May 
is stronger than 48, the wrath which passes over, or breaks 
through every barrier. Ai, quod, explaining and assigning 
the reason for the previous question. The riding upon horses 
is not actual riding, but driving in chariots with horses har- 
nessed to them, as the explanatory words “thy chariots” 
(WN33%2) clearly shows, and as rékhabh (to ride) always 
signifies when predicated of God (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 26, Ps. 
Ixviii. 34, civ. 3). Y¢sha'dh is governed by mark*bhothekhd, 
with the freedom of construction allowed in poetry, as in 
2 Sam. xxii. 33, Ps. Ixxi. 7, whereas in prose the noun is 
generally repeated in the construct state (vid. Gen. xxxvii. 23, 
and Ewald, § 291,5). Y¢sha‘dh signifjes salvation, even in this 
case, and not victory,—a meaning which it never has, and which 
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is all the more inapplicable here, because y‘sha'dh is inter- 

preted in ver. 13 by 38%. By describing the chariots of God 

as chariots of salvation, the prophet points at the outset to the 

fact, that the riding of God has for its object the salvation or 
deliverance of His people—Ver. 9. God has already made 

bare the bow, to shoot His arrows at the foe. ivn, third pers. 

imperf. niph. of "4y, equivalent to 7Y (Isa. xxxii. 11), and the 
more usual 72), to be naked. To strengthen the thought, the 
noun MY is written before the verb instead of the inf. abs. 
(cf. Mic. i. 11). The bow is made bare, not by the shooting 
of the arrows, but by its covering (ywpuros, corytus) being 
removed, in order to use it as a weapon. The reference is to 
the bow used in war, which God carries as a warrior; so that 
we are not to think of the rainbow, even if the chariots might 
be understood as signifying the clouds, as in Isa. xix. 1 and 
Ps. civ. 3, since the rainbow is a sign of peace and of the 
covenant, whereas God is represented as attacking His enemies. 
The next clause, Wk niteD niyaw, is very obscure, and has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Of the two meanings which 
may be given to mattoth, viz. branches, rods, or staffs, and 
tribes of the people of Israel, the latter can hardly be thought 
of here, since mattoth would certainly have been defined by 
either a suffix or some determining clause, if the tribes of 
Israel were intended. On the other hand, the meaning staffs 
or sticks is very naturally suggested both by the context—viz. 
the allusion to the war-bow—and also by ver. 14, where mattim 
unquestionably signifies staves or lances. At the same time, 

the meaning spears or darts cannot be deduced from either 
ver. 14 or 2 Sam. xviii. 14. In both passages the meaning 
staves, used as lances or weapons, is quite sufficient. Matteh, a 
stick or staff with which blows were struck, might stand, as an 

instrument of chastisement, for the punishment or chastisement 
itself (cf. Isa. ix. 3, x. 5), and in Mic. vi. 9 it denotes the rod.’ 
niya¥ may be either the plural construct of Y13¥, the seventh, 

the heptad, or the plural of 733%, an oath, or the passive par- 
ticiple of Y2¥, to be sworn, like “riya yay i in Ezek. xxi. 28. 

There is no material difference in the meaning obtained from 

the last two; and the view we take of the word 1D8 must 
decide between them and the first explanation. This word, 

which is peculiar to poetry, denotes a discourse or a word, and 
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in Job xxii. 28 the affair, or the occasion, like "71. Here, at 
any rate, it signifies the address or word of God, as in Ps. 
Ixviii. 12, Ixxvii. 9, and is either a genitive dependent upon 
mattoth or an adverbial accusative. The Masoretic pointing, 
according to which mattoth is separated from ’omer by tiphchah, 
and the latter joined to seléh by munach, is connected with the 
evidently false rabbinical rendering of selah as eternity (in 
sempiternum), and being decidedly erroneous, cannot be taken 
into consideration at all. But the interpretation of niviv as 
the seventh, does not suit either of these two possible views of 
"omer. We therefore prefer the second meaning, chastising 
rods or chastisements. “bk, however, cannot be a genitive 
dependent upon mattoth ; since chastisements of speech would | 
hardly stand for chastisements which God had spoken, but, 
according to the analogy of 2 D2¥ in Isa. xi. 4, would point to 
chastisements consisting in words, and this does not agree with 
the present train of thought. ’Omer is rather an adverbial 
accusative, and belongs to niy2¥, indicating the instrument or 
media employed in the swearing: sworn with the word or 
through the word, like 1299 in Ps. xvii. 13 (for the use of 
the accusative to describe the substance or the instrumental 
medium of an action, see Ewald, § 282, ¢). Hence niv3¥ cannot 
be a noun, but must be a passive participle, sworn. The ex- 
pression, “ chastising rods (chastisements) are sworn through 
the word,” points to the solemn oath with which God promised 
in Deut. xxxii. 40-42 to take vengeance upon His enemies, 
and avenge the blood of His servants: “For I lift up my hand 
to heaven, and say, As I live for ever, when I have sharpened 
my glittering sword, and my hand grasps for judgment, I will 
render vengeance to mine adversaries, and repay them that 
hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword will eat flesh ; from the blood of the slain and the cap- 
tives, from the hairy head of the enemy.” That Habakkuk 
had in his mind this promise of the vengeance of God upon His 
enemies, which is strengthened by a solemn oath, is unmistake- 
ably evident, if we compare 20 P23 in ver. i1 with ‘310 p23 
in Deut. xxxii. 41, and observe the allusion in YY) M30 wih 
and 195 UN" in vers. 13 and 14 to 2iN nin va in Deut. 
xxxii. 42. From this promise the words of the prophet, which 
are so enigmatical in themselves, obtain the requisite light to 
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render them intelligible. Gesenius (Thes. p. 877) has explained 
the prophet’s words in a similar manner, jurejurando jfirmate 
sunt castigationes promisse@ (the threatened rods, t.e. chastise- 
ments, are sworn), even without noticing the allusion to Deut. 
xxxii. 40 sqq. upon which these words are founded. Delitzsch 
was the first to call attention to the allusion to Deut. xxxii. 40 
sqq:; but in his explanation, “the darts are sworn through his 
word of power (jurejurando adstricta sunt tela verbo tuo),” the 
swearing is taken in a sense which is foreign té Deuteronomy, 
and therefore conceals the connection with the original passage. 
Of the other explanations not one can be vindicated. The 
rabbinical view which we find in the Vulgate, juramenta tribu- 
bus quo: locutus es, is overthrown by the fact that Nivaw without 
@ preposition cannot mean per, or 0b, or jucta juramenta, as we 
should have to render it, and as Luther actually has rendered 
it in his version (“as Thou hadst sworn to the tribes”). Ewald’s 
rendering, “ sevenfold darts of the word,” is precluded by 
the combination of ideas, “darts of the word,” which is quite 
foreign to the context. According to our explanation, the 
passage does indeed form simply a parenthesis in the descrip- 
tion of the judicial interposition of God, but it contains a 
very fitting thought, through which the description gains in 
emphasis. In the last clause of the verse the description is 
continued in the. manner already begun, and the effect indi- 
cated, which is produced upon the world of nature by the 
judicial interposition of God: “Thou splittest the earth into 
_ rivers.” YP3 is construed with a double accusative, as in Zech. 
xiv. 4. This may be understood either as signifying that the 
earth trembles at the wrath of the Judge, and rents arise in 
consequence, through which rivers of water burst forth from 
the deep, or so that at the quaking of the earth the sea pours 
its waves over the land and splits it into rivers. The following 
verses point to an earthquake through which the form of the 
earth’s surface is changed. 

Ver. 10. “ The mountains see Thee, they writhe: a shower 
of waters passes along: the abyss lifts up its voice, it lifts up its 
hands on high. Ver. 11. Sun, moon, enter into their habitation 
at the light of Thine arrows which shoot by, at the shining of the 
lightning of Thy spear.” The effect of the coming of God 
upon the mountains was already referred to in ver. 6. There 
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they crumbled into ruins, here they writhe with terror. This 
difference is to be explained from the fact that there (ver. 6) 
the general effect of the omnipotence of God upon nature was 
intended, whereas here (vers. 10, 11) the special effect is de- 
scribed, which is produced upon nature by the judgment about 
to be executed by God upon the nations. The perfects in the 
description represent this effect as following immediately upon 
the coming of God. But in the first clause of ver. 10 the per- 
fect P81 is followed by the imperfect om, because the writhing 
is a lasting condition. The force of the description is heightened 
by the omission of the copula before the clauses and the parti- 
cular objects. ‘The two verbs of the first clause stand in the 
relation of cause and effect to one another: when the moun- 
tains have seen Thee, they writhe with terror. The further 
description is not founded upon the idea of a terrible storm; 
for there is no reference to thunder, nor even to lightnings, 
but only to the arrows (ver. 11), which may be explained 
from the idea of God, as a warlike hero, making bare His 
bow. The colours and different features of the description 
are borrowed from the judgment of the flood. Ver. 10 (a4 
and 6) points to this divine judgment of the olden time, 
‘both the coming of the showers of water (geshem as in Gen. 
vii. 12 and viii. 2, and strengthened by mayim, analogous to 
hammabbil hdyéh mayim in Gen. vii. 6; ‘ébhar as in Nah. 
iii. 19, Ps. xlviii. 5), and also the nathan thom qold, the raging 
outburst of the abyss. TZ%hom is the mass of water in the 
abyss, not merely that of the ocean, but that of the subter- 
ranean waters also (Gen. xlix. 25; Deut. xxxiii. 13), the 
“ great deep” (thdm rabbdéh), whose fountains were broken up 
at the flood (Gen. vii. 11); and not the ocean of heaven, as 
Hitzig erroneously infers from Gen. vii. 11, viii. 2, and Prov. 
viii. 27. To this mass of water, which is called ¢*hdm from its 
roaring depth, the prophet attributes a voice, which it utters, 
to express the loud, mighty roaring of the waters as they rush 
forth from the bursting earth. As at the time of the flood, 
which was a type of the last judgment (Isa. xxiv. 18), the 
windows of heaven and the fountains of the deep were opened, 
so that the upper and lower waters, which are divided by the 
firmament, rushed together again, and the earth returned, as 
it were, to its condition before the second day of creation; so 
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here also the rivers of earth and rain-showers of heaven come 
together, so that the abyss roars up with a loud noise (Delitzsch). 
This roaring outburst of the mass of waters from the heart of 
the earth is then represented as a lifting up of the hands to 
heaven, with reference to the fact that the waves are thrown 
up. Rom =ram (Prov. xxv. 3, xxi. 4) is an accusative of 
direction, like mdérom in 2 Kings xix. 22. "1, for TR, a 
full-sounding and more extended form, possibly to express by 
the rhythm the greatness of the prodigy, how magna vi brachii 
. tollunt (Delitzsch). The lifting up of the hands is not a ges- 
ture denoting either an oath or rebellion; but it is an involun- 
tary utterance of terror, of restlessness, of anguish, as it were, 
with a prayer for help (Delitzsch).—Ver. 11. The chaotic 
condition into which the earth has been brought is heightened 
by the darkness in which the heaven clothes itself. Sun and 
moon, which give light to day and night, have put themselves, 
or entered, into their habitation. 21 with n local, a dwelling- 
place, is, according to oriental view, the place from which the 
stars come out when they rise, and to which they return when 
they set. Nevertheless it is not actual setting that is spoken 
of here, but simply their obscuration, which is not the effect of 
heavy clouds that pour out their water in showers of rain, but 
is caused by the shining of the arrows of God Q in iN? and 
m33> denoting the outward cause or occasion). It is not, how- 
ever, that they “turn pale in consequence of the surpassing 
brilliancy of the lightnings” (Ewald), but that they “ withdraw 
altogether, from the fear and horror which pervade all nature, 
and which are expressed in the mountains by trembling, in the 
waters by roaring, and in the sun and moon by obscuration ” 
(Delitzsch). The idea that this verse refers to the standing 
still of the sun and moon at the believing word of Joshua (Josh. 
x. 12 sqq.), in which nearly all the earlier commentators agreed, 
is quite untenable, inasmuch as ngs ‘TIDY cannot mean to stand 
still in the sky. The arrows and spear (chdnith) of God are 
not lightnings, as in Ps. Ixxvii. 18, 19, xviii. 15, etc., because 
this theophany is not founded upon the idea of a storm, but 
the darts with which God as a warrior smites down His foes, 
as the instruments and effects of the wrath of God. A. bril- 
liant splendoyr is attributed to them, because they emanate 
from Him whose coming, like the sunlight, pours out its rays 
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on both sides (ver. 4). 2M p12 has the same meaning here 
as in Nah. iii. 3: the flashing, because naked and sharpened, 
spear. And just as we cannot understand the “ bright sword” 
of Nah. iii. 3 as signifying flashes of lightning, so here we can- 
not take the arrows as lightnings. wn is to be taken relatively, 
“‘which pass along, or shoot by.” 

In ver. 12 there follows a description of the judgment upon 
the nations for the rescue of the people of God. Ver. 12. “Jn 
fury Thou walkest through the earth, in wrath Thou stampest 
down nations. Ver. 13. Thou goest out to the rescue of Thy 
people, to the rescue of Thine anointed one; Thou dashest in 
preces the head from the house of the wicked one, laying bare the 
foundation even to the neck. Selah. Ver. 14. Thou piercest 
with his spears the head of his hordes, which storm hither to 
beat me to powder, whose rejoicing is, as it were, to swallow the 
poor in secret. Ver. 15. Thou treadest upon the sea: Thy horses, 
upon the heap of great waters.” The Lord, at whose coming in 
the terrible glory of the majesty of the Judge of the world all 
nature trembles and appears to fall into its primary chaotic 
state, marches over the earth, and stamps or tramples down the 
nations with His feet (compare the kindred figure of the treader 
of the winepress in Isa. Ixiii. 1-6). Not all nations, however, 
but only those that are hostile to Him; for He has come forth 
to save His people and His anointed one. The perfects in 
vers. 13-15 are prophetic, describing the future in spirit as 
having already occurred. 8%, referring to the going out of 
God to fight for His people, as in Judg. v. 4, 2 Sam. v. 24, 
Isa. xlii. 13, etc. Y%*, rescue, salvation, is construed the second 
time with an accusative like an inf. constr. (see Ewald, § 239, a). 
The anointed of God is not the chosen, consecrated nation 
(Schnur., Ros., Hitzig, Ewald, etc.) ; for the nation of Israel 
is never called the anointed one (hammdshidch) by virtue of 
its calling to be “a kingdom of priests” (mamlekheth kohanim, 
Ex. xix. 6), neither in Ps. xxviii. 8 nor in Ps. Ixxxiv. 10, 
Ixxxix. 39. Even in Ps. cv. 15 it is not the Israelites who are 
called by God “ my anointed” (meshichai), but the patriarchs, 
as princes consecrated by God (Gen. xxiii. 6). And so here 
also WWM is the divinely-anointed king of Israel; not, how- 
ever, this or that historical king—say Josiah, Jehoiakim, or 
even Jehoiachin—but the Davidic king absolutely, including 
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the Messiah, in whom the sovereignty of David is raised to an 
eternal duration, “just as by the Chaldean king here and in 
ch. ii. we must understand the Chaldean kings generally” 
(Delitzsch), since the prophecy spreads from the judgment 
upon the Chaldeans to the universal judgment upon the 
nations, and the Chaldzan is merely introduced as the possessor 
of thé imperial power. The Messiah as the Son of David is 
distinguished from Jehovah, and as such is the object of divine 
help, just as in Zech. ix. 9, where He is called Y¥A3 in this 
respect, and in the royal Messianic psalms. This help God 
bestows upon His people and His anointed, by dashing in 
pieces the head from the house of the wicked one. The réshé‘ 
(wicked one) is the Chaldzan, not the nation, however, which 
is spoken of for the first time in ver. 14, but the Chaldean 
king, as chief of the imperial power which is hostile to the 
kingdom of God. But, as the following clause clearly shows, 
the house is the house in the literal sense, so that the “ head,” 
as part of the house, is the gable. A distinction is drawn | 
between this and y‘sdd, the foundation, and 7833, the neck, t.e. 
the central part looking from the gable downwards. The 
destruction takes place both from above and below at once, so 
that the gable and the foundation are dashed in pieces with one 
blow, and that even to the neck, i.e. up to the point at which 
the roof or gable rests upon the walls. ‘Y, inclusive, embracing 
the patt mentioned as the boundary ; not exclusive, so as to leave 
the walls still rising up as ruins. The description is allegorical, 
the house representing the Chaldean dynasty, the royal family 
including the king, but not “including the exalted Chaldean 
kingdom in all its prosperity” (Hitzig). iy, a rare form of 
the inf. abs., like nin’ in Isa. xxii. 13 (cf. Ewald, § 240, 3), 
from MY, to make bare, to destroy from the very foundation, 
the infinitive in the sense of the gerund describing the mode 
of the action. The warlike nation meets with the same fate 
as the royal house (ver. 14). The meaning of the first clause 
of the verse depends upon the explanation to be given to the 
word p'rézdv. There is no foundation for the meaning leaders 
or judges, which has been claimed for the word p‘rdzim ever 
since the time of Schroeder and Schnur. In Hebrew usage 
p‘razi signifies the inhabitant of the plain (Deut. iii. 5; 1 Sam. 
vi. 18), and p*rdzdth the plains, the open flat land, as distin- 
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guished from walled cities (Ezek. xxxviii.11). P*’rézon has the 
same meaning in Judg. v. 7 and 11. Consequently Delitzsch 
derives p’rdzdv from a segholate noun perez or pérez, in the 
sense of the population settled upon the open country, the 
villagers and peasantry, whence the more general signification 
of a crowd or multitude of people, and here, since the context 
points to warriors, the meaning hordes, or hostile companies, 
which agrees with the Targum, Rashi, and Kimchi, who ex- 
plain the word as signifying warriors or warlike troops. wx», 
the head of his hordes, cannot be the leader, partly because 
of what follows, “ who come storming on,” which presupposes 
that not the leader only, but the hordes or warriors, will be 
destroyed, and partly also because of the preceding verse, in 
which the destruction of the king is pronounced, and also 
because the distinction between the king and the leader of the 
army is at variance with the complex character of the pro- 
phetic description. We must take WN in the literal sense, but 
collectively, “heads.” The prophet was led to the unusual figure 
of the piercing of the head’ by the reminiscence of the piercing of 
Sisera’s head by Jael (Judg. v. 26). The suffixes in "803 and 
NB refer back to #7, 80, sticks, for lances or spears, after 
2 Sam. xviii. 14. The meaning of the words is this: with the 
spear of the king God pierces the heads of his warlike troops; 
and the thought expressed is, that the hostile troops will slay 
one another in consequence of the confusion, as was the case 
in the wars described in 1 Sam. xiv. 20 and 2 Chron. xx. 
23, 24, and as, according to prophecy, the last hostile power 
of the world is to meet with its ruin when it shall attack the 
kingdom of God (Ezek. xxxviii. 21; Zech. xiv. 13). ‘and wyo 
is to be taken relatively: “which storm hither (sd‘ar, approach 
with the swiftness and violence of a storm) to destroy me.” 
The prophet includes himself along with the nation, and uses 
héphits with reference to the figure of the dispersion or powder- 
ing of the chaff by a stormy wind (Isa. xli. 16; Jer. xiii. 24, 
xviii. 17). any?y forms a substantive clause by itself: “ their 
rejoicing is,” for they who rejoice, as if to swallow, ¢ i.e. whose 
rejoicing is directed to this, to swallow the poor in secret. The 
enemies are compared to highway murderers, who lurk in dark 
corners for the defenceless traveller, and look forward with re- 
joicing for the moment when they may be able to murder him. 
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‘Y forms the antithesis to Y#. Inasmuch as “the wicked” 
denotes the Chaldean; “the poor” is the nation of Israel, ze. 
the congregation of the righteous, who are really the people of 
God. To devour the poor, i.e. to take violent possession of 
his life and all that he has (cf. Prov. xxx. 14, and for the fact 
itself, Ps. x. 8-10), is, when applied to a nation, to destroy it 
(vid. Deut. vii. 16 and Jer. x. 25). 

In order that these enemies may be utterly destroyed, God 
passes through the sea. This thought in ver. 15 connects the 
conclusion of the description of the judicial coming of God 
with what precedes. The drapery of the thought rests upon 
the fact of the destruction of Pharaoh and his horsemen in the 
Red Sea (Ex. xiv.). The sea, the heap of many waters, is not 
a figurative expression for the army of the enemy, but is to 
be taken literally. This is required by 052 AIN, since TW 
with 2, to tread upon a place, or enter into it (cf. Mic. v. 4, 
Isa. lix. 8, Deut. xi. 24, 25), does not suit the figurative inter- 
pretation ; and it is required still more by the parallel passages, 
viz. Ps. lxxvii. 20 (1277 0°3), which floated before the prophet’s 
mind, and Zech. x.11. Just as God went through the Red 
Sea in the olden time to lead Israel through, and to destroy the 
Egyptian army, so will He in the future go through the sea 
and do the same, when He goes forth to rescue His people out 
of the power of the Chaldean. The prophet does not express 
the latter indeed, but it is implied in what he says. ‘TO: is 
an accusative, not instrumenti, however, but of more precise 
definition : thou, namely, according to thy horses; for “ with 
thy horses,” as in Ps, lxxxiii. 19, xliv. 3 (1! OA); cf. Ewald, 
§ 281, c, and 293, c. The horses are to be taken, as in ver. 8, 
as harnessed to the chariots; and they are mentioned here with 
reference to the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, which were 
destroyed by Jehovah in the sea. Chomer, in the sense of 
heap, as in Ex. viii. 10, is not an accusative, but is still de- 
pendent upon the 3 of the parallel clause. The expression 
“heap of many waters” serves simply to fill up the picture, as 
in Ps. Ixxvii. 20. 

Vers. 16-19 form the second part of the psalm, in which 
the prophet describes the feelings that are produced within 
himself by the coming of the Lord to judge the nations, and 
to rescue His own people; viz. first of all, fear and trembling. 
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at the tribulation (vers. 16, 17); then exulting joy, in his con- 
fident trust in the God of salvation (vers. 18,19). Ver. 16. 
“ T heard it, then my belly trembled, at the sound my lips yelled ; 
rottenness forces itself into my bones, and I tremble under myself, 
that I am to wait quietly for the day of tribulation, when he that 
attacketh tt approacheth the nation. Ver.17. For the fig-tree 
will not blossom, and there is no yield on the vines; the produce 
of the olive-tree disappoints, and the corn-fields bear no food; 
the flock is away from the fold, and no ox in the stalls.” ‘Ryd is 
not connected with the theophany depicted in vers. 3-15, since 
this was not an audible phenomenon, but was an object of 
inward vision, “ a spectacle which presented itself to the eye.” 
“T heard” corresponds to “ I have heard” in ver. 2, and, like 
the latter, refers to the report heard from God of the approach- 
ing judgment.. This address goes back to its starting-point, to " 
explain the impression which it made upon. the prophet, and to 
develop still how he “ was afraid.” The alarm pervades his 
whole body, belly, and bones, 7.e. the softer and firmer com- 
ponent parts of the body; lips and feet, te. the upper and 
lower organs of the body. ‘The lips cried I’gél, at the voice, 
the sound of God, which the prophet heard. Tsdlal is used 
elsewhere only of the ringing of the ears (1 Sam. iii. 11; 
2 Kings xxi. 12; Jer. xix. 3); but here it is applied to the 
chattering sound produced by the lips, when they smite one 
another before crying out, not to the chattering of the teeth. 
Into the bones there penetrates rdgdbh, rottenness, inward con- 
sumption of the bones, as an effect of alarm or pain, which 
paralyzes all the powers, and takes away all firmness from the 
body (cf. Prov. xii. 4, xiv. 30). TZuchtai, under me, i.e. in my 
lower members, knees, feet: not as in Ex. xvi. 29, 2 Sam. ii. 
23, on the spot where I stand (cf. Ewald, § 217, &). mux Ws 
might mean, “ I who was to rest;” but it is more appropriate 
to take ’asher as a relative conjunction, “ that I,” since the 
clause explains the great fear that had fallen upon him. We is 
used in a similar way, viz. as a conjunction with the verb in 
the first person, in Ezek. xxix. 29. Nuadch, to rest, not to rest 
in the grave (Luther and others), nor to bear quietly or endure 
(Ges., Maurer), but to wait quietly or silently. For it could 
hardly occasion such consuming pain to a God-fearing man as 
that which the prophet experienced, to bear misfortune quietly, 
VOL. II. ‘ H 
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when it has already come, and cannot be averted; but it might 
be to wait quietly and silently, in constant anticipation. Tsdrah, 
the trouble which the Chaldwans bring upon Judah. nioy? is 
not subordinate to 77¥ pind, but co-ordinate with it, and is still 
dependent upon M28; and 33750, as a relative clause (who 
oppresses it), is the subject to nioyd: “that I am to wait quietly 
for him that attacketh to approach my nation.” For if nioye were 
dependent upon O19, it would be necessary to supply bi’ as the 
subject: “when it (the day) comes.” But this is precluded by 
the fact that Moy is not used for the approach or breaking of day. 
pyd, to the people, dativ. incomm., is practically equivalent to 
py >, against the people. OY, used absolutely, as in Isa. xxvi. 
11, xlii. 6, is the nation of Israel. Gad, as in Gen. xlix. 19, 20, 
i.e. gadad, to press upon a person, to attack him, or crowd 
" together against him (cf. Ps. xciv. 21). In ver. 17 the trouble 
of this day is described ; and the sensation of pain, in” the an- 
ticipation of the period of calamity, is thereby still further 
aecounted for. The plantations and fields yield no produce. 
Folds and stalls are empty in consequence of the devastation 
of the land by the hostile troops and their depredations: “a 
prophetic picture of the devastation of the holy land by the 
Chaldean war” (Delitzsch). Fig-tree and vine are mentioned 
as the noblest fruit-trees of the land, as is frequently the case 
(see Joel i. 7; Hos. ii. 14; Mic. iv. 4). To this there is added 
the olive-tree, as in Mic. vi. 15, Deut. vi. 11, viii. 8, ete. 
Mavaseh zayith is not the shoot, but the produce or fruit of the 
olive-tree, after the phrase "1D Tvy, to bear fruit. Kichésh, to 
disappoint, namely the expectation of produce, as in Hos. ix. 2. 
Sh‘démoth, which only occurs in the plural, corn-fields, is con- 
strued here as in Isa. xvi. 8, with the verb in the singular, 
because, so far as the sense was concerned,. it had become 
* almost equivalent to sddeh, the field (see Ewald, § 318, a). 
Gdzar, to cut off, used here in a neuter sense: to be cut off or 
absent. nd20, contracted from ANDRO : fold, pen, an enclosed 
place for sheep. Repheth, da. dey., the rack, then the stable or 
stall. 

Although trembling on account of the approaching trouble, 
the prophet will nevertheless exult in the prospect of the salva- 
tion that he foresees. Ver. 18. “ But I, in Jehovah will I rejoice, 
will shout in the God of my salvation. Ver. 19. Jehovah the 
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Lord is my strength, and makes my feet like the hinds, and causes 
me to walk along upon my high places.” The turning-point is 
introduced with ‘)81, as is frequently the case in the Psalms. 
For this exaltation out of the sufferings of this life to believing 
joy in God, compare Ps. v. 8, xiii. 6, xxxi. 15, etc. 'Y, a 
softened form of /'2¥, to rejoice in God (cf. Ps. v. 12), i.e. so 
that God is the inexhaustible source and infinite sphere of the 
joy, because He is the God of salvation, and rises up to judg- 
ment upon the nations, to procure the salvation of His people 
(ver. 13). Elohé yish't (the God of my salvation), as in Ps. 
Xviii. 47, xxv. 5 (see at Mic. vii. 7). The thoughts of the 19th 
verse are also formed from reminiscences of Ps. xviii.: the first 
clause, “ the Lord is my strength,” from ver. 33. “God, who 
girdeth me with strength,” i.e. the Lord gives me strength to 
overcome all tribulation (cf. Ps. xxvii. 1 and 2 Cor. xii. 9). 
The next two clauses are from Ps, xviii. 34, “ He maketh my 
feet like hinds’,” according to the contracted simile common in 
Hebrew for “hinds’ feet ;” and the reference is to the swiftness 
of foot, which was one of the qualifications of a thorough man 
of war (2 Sam. i. 23; 1 Chron. xii. 8), so as to enable him to 
make a sudden attack upon the enemy, and pursue him vigo- 
rously. Here it is a figurative expression for the fresh and 
joyous strength acquired in God, which Isaiah calls rising up 
with eagles’ wings (Isa. xl. 29-31). Causing to walk upon the 
high places of the land, was originally a figure denoting the 
victorious possession and government of a land. It is so in 
Deut. xxxii. 13 and xxxiii. 29, from which David has taken the 
figure in Ps. xviii., though he has altered the high places of the 
earth into “ my high places” (bémdthai). They were the high 
places upon which the Lord had placed him, by giving him the 
victory over his enemies. And Habakkuk uses the figurative 
expression in the same sense, with the simple change of ‘379° 
into ‘W377! after Deut. xxxiii. 29, to substitute for the bestow- 
ment of victory the maintenance of victory corresponding to the 
blessing of Moses. We have therefore to understand bdémothai 
neither as signifying the high places of the enemy, nor the high 
places at home, nor high places generally. The figure must be 
taken as a whole; and according to this, it simply denotes the 
ultimate triumph of the people of God over all oppression on 
the part of the power of the world, altogether apart from the 
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local standing which the kingdom of God will have upon the 
earth, either by the side of or in antagonism to the kingdom of 
the world. The prophet prays and speaks throughout the entire 
ode in the name of the believing le a rg His pain is 
their pain; his joy their joy. Accordingly he closes his ode 
by appropriating to himself and all believers the promise which 
the Lord has given to His people and to David His anointed 
servant, to express the confident assurance that the God of sal- 
vation will keep it, and fulfil it in the approaching attack on 
the part of the power of the world upon the nation which has 
been refined by the judgment. 

The last words, ‘ning mann), do not form part of the con- 
tents of the supplicatory ode, but are a subscription answering 
to the heading in ver. 1, and refer to the use of the ode in the 
worship of God, and simply differ from the headings msn) 
nimy3 in Ps. iv., vi., liv., lv., lxvii., and Ixxvi., through the use 
of the suffix in ‘N23, Through the words, “ to the president 
(of the temple-music, or the conductor) in accompaniment of 
my stringed playing,” the prophet appoints his psalm for use in - 
the public worship of God accompanied by his stringed playing. 
Hitzig’s rendering is grammatically false, “to the conductor of 
my pieces of music;” for 2 cannot be used as a periphrasis for 
the genitive, but when connected with a musical expression, 
only means with or in the accompaniment of (2 instrumenti or 
concomttantia). Moreover, ni3*23 does not mean pieces of music, 
but simply a song, and the playing upon stringed instruments, 
or the stringed instrument itself (see at Ps. iv.). The first of 
these renderings gives no suitable sense here, so that there only 
. remains the second, viz. “playing upon stringed instruments.” 
’ But if the prophet, by using this formula, stipulates that the 
ode is to be used in the temple, accompanied by stringed instru- 
ments, the expression bingindthai, with my ‘stringed playing, 
affirms that he himself will accompany it with his own playing, 
from which it has been justly inferred that he was qualified, 
according to the arrangements of the Israelitish worship, to 
take part in the public performance of such pieces of music as 
were suited for public worship, and therefore belonged to the 
Levites who were entrusted with the conduct of the musical 
performance of the temple. 


ZEPHANIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AERSON or tHE ProrHet.—Zephaniah’s family 
| is traced back in the heading to his book through 
four members, namely, to his great-great-grand- 
father Hezekiah ; from which it has been justly 
inferred, that inasmuch as the father only is mentioned as a 
general rule, Hezekiah must have been a celebrated man, and 
that in all probability the king of that name is intended. For 
the only other person of such a name mentioned in the earlier 
history is an Ephraimite called Y*hizkiydh in 2 Chron. xxviii. 
12, and he can hardly be the person intended. The circum- 
stance that Hezekiah is not described as the king of that name 
by the predicate hammelekh or melekh Y‘hadéh, furnishes no 
decided argument against this assumption, but may probably be 
explained on the ground that the predicate “king of Judah” 
follows immediately afterwards in connection with Josiah’s 
name. ‘There is still less force in the objection, that in the 
genealogy of the kings only two generations occur between 
Hezekiah and Josiah, inasmuch as Manasseh reigned for fifty- 
five years, that is to say, for nearly two generations. The 
name Zephaniah (Ts‘phanydh), i.e. he whom Jehovah hides or 
shelters, not “ speculator et arcanorum Dei cognitor,” as Jerome 
‘ explains it according to an erroneous derivation from tsdphdh 
instead of tsdphan, occurs again as the name of a priest (Jer. 
xxi, 1, xxix. 25, etc.), as well as of other persons (cf. Zech. 
vi. 10, 14, 1 Chron. vi. 21). The LXX. write it Yodovias, 
Sophonias, according to their usual custom of expressing ¥ by 
a, and the Sheva by a short vowel which is regulated by the 
full vowel that follows; they have also changed the a into o, 
asin the case of Tododéov for G*dalydh in ch.i.1. Nothing 
further is known concerning the prophet’s life. The state- 
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ment in Ps. Doroth, and Ps. Epiph., that he sprang “from the 
tribe of Simeon, from the mountain of Sarabatha” (al. Baratha 
or Sabartharam), is quite worthless. The date at which he 
lived is determined by the statement in the heading to his 
book, to the effect that he prophesied under king Josiah the 
son of Amos, who reigned from 641 to 610 B.c. This agrees 
both with the place assigned to his book in the series of the 
minor prophets, namely, between Habakkuk and Haggai, and 
also by the contents of his prophecies. According to ch. ii. 
13 sqq., where he predicts the destruction of the kingdom of 
Asshur and the city of Nineveh, the Assyrian empire was still 
in existence in his time, and Nineveh was not yet conquered, 
which took place, according to our discussions on Nahum 
(p. 44 sqq.), at the earliest, in the closing years of Josiah’s reign, 
and possibly not till after his death. Moreover, his description 
of the moral depravity which prevailed in Jerusalem coincided 
in many respects with that of Jeremiah, whose labours as a 
prophet commenced in the thirteenth year of Josiah. Along 
with the worship of Jehovah (ch. i. 5; cf. Jer. vi. 20), he speaks 
of idolatry (ch. i. 4, 5; cf. Jer. vii. 17, 18), of false swearing 
by Jehovah, and swearing by the idols (ch. i. 55; Jer. v. 2, 
vii. 9, and v. 7, xii. 16), of the wicked treatment of the thorah 
(ch. iii. 4; Jer. viii. 8, 9), of the fruitlessness of all the admo- 
nitions that have hitherto been addressed to Judah (ch. iii. 2; 
Jer. ii. 30, vii. 28), and of the deep moral corruption that has 
pervaded all ranks—the royal family, the princes, the prophets, 
and the priests (ch. i. 4, 8, 9, iii. 3,4; cf. Jer. ii. 8,26). He 
describes the nation as a shameless one (ch. ii. 1, iii. 5; cf. 
Jer. iii, 3, vi. 15, viii. 12), and Jerusalem as a rebellious city 
(ANID, ch. iii. 1; cf. Jer. iv. 17, v. 23), as stained with blood 
and the abominations of idolatry (ch. iii. 1; ef. Jer. ii. 22, 23, 
34), and as oppressive towards widows and orphans, and with 
its houses full of unrighteous possessions (ch. iii. 1 and i. 9; 
cf. Jer. v. 27, 28, vi. 6). 

The only point open to dispute is whether Zephaniah’s 
prophecy belonged to the first or the second half of the thirty- 
first year of Josiah’s reign. Whilst Ewald supposes that 
Zephaniah wrote at a time when “not even any preparation 
had yet been made in Jerusalem for that important and thorough 
reformation of religion which king Josiah attempted with such 
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energetic decision and such good results in the second half of 
his reign” (2 Kings xxii. xxiii.), most of the other commentators 
infer from ch. i. 4, where the extermination of the remnant of 
Baal is predicted, and with greater propriety, that Josiah’s 
reformation of religion had already commenced, and that the 
outward predominance of idolatry was already broken down 
when Zephaniah uttered his prophecies. For the prophet could 
not well speak of a remnant of Baal before the abolition of the 
idolatry introduced into the kingdom by Manasseh and Amon 
had really commenced. But Ewald and Hivernick reply to 
this, that the prophet announces that even the remnant and 
the name of idolatry are to disappear, so that nothing at all 
will remain, and that this presupposes that in the time of the 
prophet not only the remnant of the worship of Baal was in 
existence, but the Baal-worship itself. But however correct 
the former remark may be, there is no ground for the conclu- 
sion drawn from it. The destruction of Baal, even to the 
very remnant and name, does not warrant the assumption that 
the worship of Baal still existed in undiminished power and 
extent at the time when the threat was uttered, but could be 
fully explained if there were only remnants of it left to which 
the expression “remnant of Baal” primarily refers. If nothing 
had been hitherto done for the abolition of idolatry, Zephaniah 
would certainly have spoken differently and more strongly than 
he does in ch. i. 4, 5, concerning the abomination of it. If, for 
example, according to ch. i. 5, sacrifices were still offered upon 
the roofs to the army of heaven, the existence of the Jehovah- 
worship is also presupposed in the reproof in ch. iii. iv., “the 
priests pollute the sanctuary ;” and in the words “them that 
swear by Jehovah, and swear by their king” (ch. i. 5), Jehovah- 
worship and idolatry are mentioned as existing side by side. 
We cannot therefore regard the opinion, that “throughout the 
whole of the prophecy there is no trace of any allusion to 
Josiah’s reformation,” as a well-founded one. According to 
the more precise account given in the Chronicles, Josiah com 
menced the reformation of worship in the twelfth year of h's 
reign (2 Chron. xxxiv. 3-7), and in the eighteenth year he had 
the temple repaired. It was then that the book of the law was 
discovered, the reading of which affected the king so much, 
that he not only appointed a solemn passover, but after the 
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feast was over had all the remaining traces of idolatry in Jeru- 
salem and Judah completely obliterated (2 Kings xxiii. 24). 
Now, as Zephaniah’s prophecy presupposes the maintenance of 
the temple-worship, it can only have been uttered after the 
purification of the temple from the abominations of idolatry 
that were practised in its courts, and in all probability was not 
uttered till after the completion of the repairs of the temple, 
and the celebration of the solemn passover in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign. The time cannot be determined more 
exactly. The threat in ch. i. 8, that the judgment shall fall 
upon the princes, and even upon the king’s sons, does not 
warrant us in concluding that the sons of Josiah had reached 
a sufficient age to have occasioned the announcement of punish- 
ment, by sinful acts for which they themselves were account- 
able, which would not apply to the twelfth year of the king’s 
reign, when Jehoiakim was six years old, Jehoahaz four years, 
and when Zedekiah was not yet born, but only to the eighteenth 
year, when Jehoiakim had reached his twelfth year and Jeho- 
ahaz his tenth. For “the king’s sons” are not necessarily the 
sons of the reigning sovereign only, but may also include the 
sons of the deceased kings, Manasseh and Amon; and this 
general threat of judgment announced against all ranks may 
be understood without hesitation as relating to all princes or 
persons of royal blood. The character of the prophecy as a 
whole also furnishes no decisive points bearing upon the ques- 
tion, whether it was uttered or composed before or after the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign. For the tendency to pro- 
mote the work of religious reformation which had already 
commenced, by means of strong prophetic encouragements, in 
order that it might lead to a division, and therefore to decision 
for the Lord (ch. ii. 1-3), which Hivernick and several other 
commentators claim for our prophecy, can no more be proved 
to exist in the writing before us, than the conjecture expressed 
by Delitzsch in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, that the prophet did not 
come forward with his threat till the efforts of the pious king 
to exterminate utterly the worship of Baal had reached their 
highest point, without securing their end; inasmuch as it is in 
accordance with the position of things and the character of 
prophecy, that when human efforts have done their utmost 
without securing the desired result, Jehovah interposes and 
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threatens what still remains of Baal with His outstretched arm 
of punishment. For however correct the remark (of Delitzsch) 
may be, that in the form in which the prophecy lies before us 
it contains no trace of any intention to promote the work taken 
in hand by the king, and that the state of the nation as reflected 
therein is not a progressive one in process of reformation, but 
appears rather to be a finished one and ripe for judgment; the 
latter only applies to the mass of the nation, who were incor- 
rigible, and therefore ripe for judgment, and does not preclude 
the existence of a better kernel, to which the prophet could 
still preach repentance, and cry, “ Seek ye the Lord, seek 
humility ; perhaps ye may be hidden in the day of Jehovah” 
(ch. ii. 3). But,the nation was in this state not only after the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, but also before it; and the 
efforts of the pious king to exterminate idolatry, and to raise 
and revive the worship of Jehovah, could effect no further 
alteration in this, than that individuals out of the corrupt mass 
were converted, and were saved from destruction. The measure 
of the sin, which was inevitably followed by the destruction of 
the kingdom of Judah, had been already filled: by Manasseh, 
and Josiah’s reformation could only effect a postponement, and 
not avert the threatened judgment (compare 2 Kings xxi. 10-16 
with xxiii. 26, 27). 


2. Tae Book or ZEPHANIAH does not contain two or 
three prophetic addresses, but the quintessence of the oral 
proclamations of the prophet condensed into one lengthened 
prophecy, commencing with the threat of judgment (ch. i.), 
proceeding to an exhortation to repentance (ch. ii.—iii. 8), and 
concluding with a promise of the salvation which would flourish | 
for the remnant of Israel after the termination of the judgment 
(ch. iii, 9-20). This is arranged in three sections. The first 
section consists of the first chapter; the second reaches from 
ch. ii. 1 to ch. iii. 8; and the third comprises ch. iii. 9-20. 
This division is indicated by both the contents and the form of 
the announcement: by the contents, since the first two parts 
threaten the judgment and assign the reason, whilst the third 
follows with the promise ; by the form, inasmuch as the thought 
in ch. i. 18, “ All the earth shall be devoured by the fire of His 
jealousy,” is repeated as a refrain in ch. iii. 8, and the Adi in 
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ch. ii. 5 answers to the hoi in ch. iii. 1, the former announcing 
the judgment upon the nations, the latter the judgment upon 
Jerusalem, which assigns the motive for the summons to repent- 
ance in ch. ii. 1-4, Zephaniah proclaims the judgment upon 
the whole earth, upon all the heathen nations, and upon Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the following order: In the first part of his 
prophecy he threatens the near approach of the judgment upon 
the whole earth (ch. i. 2-7) and upon Judah (ch. i. 8-13), and 
depicts its terrible character (ch. i. 14-18); and in the second 
righteous to persevere (ch. ii. 1-3), and assigns a reason for 
this exhortation, by announcing that the Lord will judge the 
heathen nations both near at hand and far off for the reproach 
which they have cast upon His people, and by destroying their 
power lead them to reverence His name (ch. ii. 4-15), and will 
also bring His righteousness to light in Jerusalem and Judah 
by the destruction of the ungodly (ch. iii. 1-8). Then (the 
announcement of salvation commences thus in ch. iii. 9, 10) 
will the nations serve Jehovah with one accord, and lead His 
scattered people to Him. The remnant of Israel will be made 
into a humble nation of God by the destruction of the wicked 
one out of the midst of it; and being sheltered by its God, it 
will rejoice in undisturbed happiness, and be exalted to “a 
name and praise” among all the nations of the earth (ch. iii. 
11-20). 

Zephaniah’s prophecy has a more general character, em- 
bracing both judgment and salvation in their totality, so as to 
form one complete picture. It not only commences with the 
announcement of a universal judgment upon the whole world, 
out of which the judgment rises that will fall upon Judah on 
account of its sins, and upon the world of nations on account 
of its hostility to the people of Jehovah ; but it treats through- 
out of the great and terrible day of Jehovah, on which the fire 
of the wrath of God consumes the whole earth (ch. i. 14-18, 
ii. 2, iii. 8). But the judgment, as a revelation of the wrath 
of God on account of the general corruption of the world, does 
not form the centre of gravity or the sole object of the whole 
of the predictions of our prophet. The end and goal at which 
they aim are rather the establishment of divine righteousness 
in the earth, and the judgment is simply the means and the 
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way by which this the aim of all the development of the world’s 
history is to be realized. This comes clearly out in the second 
and third sections. Jehovah will manifest Himself terribly to 
the nations, to destroy all the gods of the earth, that all the 
islands of the nations may worship Him (ch. ii. 11). By pour- 
ing out His wrath upon nations and kingdoms, He will turn 
to the peoples a pure lip, so that they will call upon His name 
and serve Him with one shoulder (iii. 8, 9). The idolaters, 
the wicked, and the despisers of God will be destroyed out of 
Judah and Jerusalem, that the righteousness of Jehovah may 
come to the day (iii. 1-7). The humble, who do God’s right- 
eousness, are to seek Jehovah, to strive after righteousness 
and humility, and to wait for the Lord, for the day when He 
will arise, to procure for Himself worshippers of His name 
among the nations through the medium of the judgment, and 
to gather together His dispersed people, and make the rem- 
nant of Israel into a sanctified and blessed people of God 
(iii. 11-20). 

It is in this comprehensive character of his prophecy that 
we find the reason why Zephaniah neither names, nor minutely 
describes, the executors of the judgment upon Judah, and even 
in the description of the judgment to be inflicted upon the 
heathen nations (ch. ii. 4-15) simply individualizes the idea 
of “all the nations of the earth,” by naming the nearer and 
more remote nations to the west and east, the south and north 
of Judah. He does not predict either this or that particular 
judgment, but extends and completes in comprehensive gene- 
rality the judgment, by which God maintains His kingdom on 
the earth. This peculiarity in Zephaniah’s prophecy has been 
correctly pointed out by Bucer (in his commentary, 1528), 
when he says of the book before us: “If any one wishes all the 
secret oracles of the prophets to be given in a brief compendium, 
let him read through this brief Zephaniah.” There are many 
_ respects in which Zephaniah links his prophecy to those of the 
earlier prophets, both in subject-matter and expression ; not, 
however, by resuming those prophecies of theirs which had not 
been fulfilled, or were not exhausted, during the period of the 
Assyrian judgment upon the nations, and announcing a fresh 
and more perfect fulfilment of them by the Chaldzans, but by 
_Yeproducing in a compendious form the fundamental thoughts 
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of judgment and salvation which are common to all the pro- 
phets, that his contemporaries may lay them to heart; in 
doing which he frequently appropriates striking words and 
pregnant expressions taken from his predecessors, and applies 
them to his own purpose. Thus, for example, the expression 
in ch. i. 7 is compiled from earlier prophetic words: “ Be silent 
before the Lord Jehovah (from Hab. ii. 20), for the day of 
Jehovah is at hand (Joel i. 15 and others); for Jehovah has 
prepared a sacrificial slaughter (Isa. xxxiv. 6), has consecrated 
His invited ones (Isa. xiii. 3).”. (For further remarks on this 
point, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 307.) In this re- 
spect Zephaniah opens the series of the less original prophets 
of the Chaldzan age of judgment, who rest more upon the 
earlier types ; whilst in more material respects his predecessor 
Habakkuk acted as pioneer to the prophets of this period. 
Ewald’s view bears evidence of a strong misapprehension 
of the nature of prophecy generally, and of the special pecu- 
liarities of the prophecy before us. ‘The book of Zephaniah,” 
he says, “ must have originated in a great commotion among the 
nations, which threw all the kingdoms round about Judah far 
and wide into a state of alarm, and also threatened to be very 
dangerous to Jerusalem,”—namely, on account of the invasion 
of Upper and Hither Asia by the Scythians, which is mentioned 
by Herodotus in i. 15, 103-6, iv. 10 sqq. For there is not a 
trace discoverable in the whole book of any great commotion 
among the nations. The few allusions to the fact that a 
hostile army will execute the judgment upon Jerusalem and 
Judah (in ch. i. 12, 13, 16, and iii. 15) do not presuppose any- 
thing of the kind; and in the threatening of the judgment 
upon Philistia, Moab and Ammon, Cush, and Asshur with 
Nineveh, Jehovah only is named as executing it (ch. ii. 4-15). 
Moreover, neither Herodotus nor the historical books of the 
Old Testament mention any conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Scythians; whilst, even according to the account given by 
Herodotus, the Scythian hordes neither destroyed Nineveh nor 
made war upon the Cushites (A‘thiopians), as would be pre- 
dicted by Zephaniah (ii. 12-15), if he had the Scythians in 
his eye; and lastly, Jeremiah, upon whose prophecies Ewald, 
Hitzig, and Bertheau have principally based their Scythian 
hypothesis, knows nothing of the Scythians, but simply expects 
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and announces that the judgment upon Judah and Jerusalem 
will come from the Chaldeans. Zephaniah found the histo- 
rical occasion for his prophecy in the moral depravity of Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the depth to which his people had fallen in 
idolatry, and in their obstinate resistance to all the efforts made 
by the prophets and the pious king Josiah to stem the cor- 
ruption, and thus avert from Judah the judgment threatened 
even by Moses and the earlier prophets, of the dispersion of 
the whole nation among the heathen. On the ground of the 
condition of his people, and the prophetic testimonies of his 
predecessors, Zephaniah, under the impulse of the Spirit of 
God, predicted the near approach of the great and terrible day 
of Jehovah, which came upon Judah and the heathen nations 
far and wide through the instrumentality of the Chaldzans. 
For Nebuchadnezzar laid the foundation of the empire which 
devastated Judah, destroyed Jerusalem with its temple, and 
led the degenerate covenant nation into exile. This empire 
was perpetuated in the empires of the Persians, the Mace- 
donians, and the Romans, which arose after it and took its 
place, and in whose power Judah continued, even after the 
return of one portion of the exiles to the land of their fathers, 
and after the restoration of the temple and the city of Jeru- 
salem during the Persian rule; so that the city of God was 
- trodden down by the heathen even to the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, whereby the desolation of 
the holy land, which continues to the present day, was pro- 
duced, and the dispersion of the Jews to all quarters of the 
globe accomplished, and both land and people were laid under 
the ban, from which Israel can only be liberated by its con- 
version to Jesus Christ, the Saviour of all nations, and from 
which it will assuredly be redeemed by virtue of the promise 
of the faithful covenant God. For the exegetical literature, 
see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 305-6. 
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EXPOSITION. 


THE JUDGMENT UPON ALL THE WORLD, AND UPON JUDAH 
IN PARTICULAR.—Cuar. 1.- 


The judgment will come upon all the world (vers. 2, 3), 
and will destroy all the idolaters and despisers of God in Judah 
and Jerusalem (vers. 4-7), and fall heavily upon sinners of 
every rank (vers. 8-13). The terrible day of the Lord will 
burst irresistibly upon all the inhabitants of the earth (vers. 
14-18). 

Ver. 1 contains the heading, which has been explained in 
the introduction. Vers. 2 and 3 form the preface.—Ver. 2. 
“Twill sweep, sweep away everything from the face of the earth, 
is the saying of Jehovah. Ver. 3. I will sweep away man and 
cattle, sweep away the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea, 
and the offences with the sinners, and I cut off men from the face 
of the earth, is the saying of Jehovah.” The announcement of 
the judgment upon the whole earth not only serves to sharpen 
the following threat of judgment upon Judah and Jerusalem 
in this sense, “ Because Jehovah judges the whole world, He 
will punish the apostasy of Judah all the more;” but the 
judgment upon the whole world forms an integral part of his 
prophecy, which treats more fully of the execution of the 
judgment in and upon Judah, simply because Judah forms 
the kingdom of God, which is to be purified from its dross by 
judgment, and led on towards the end of its divine calling. 
As Zephaniah here opens the judgment awaiting Judah with 
an announcement of a judgment upon the whole world, so 
does he assign the reason for his exhortation to repentance in 
ch. ii., by showing that all nations will succumb to the judg- 
ment; and then announces in ch. iii. 9 sqq., as the fruit of the 
judgment, the conversion of the nations to Jehovah, and the 
glorification of the kingdom of God. The way to salvation 
leads through judgment, not only for the world with its enmity 
against God, but for the degenerate theocracy also. It is only 
through judgment that the sinful world can be renewed and 
glorified. The verb "D8, the hiphil of suph, is strengthened by 
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the inf, abs. DX, which is formed from the verb DX, a verb of 
kindred meaning. Suph and ’dsaph signify to take away, to 
sweep away, hiph. to put an end, to destroy. Kol, everything, 
is specified in ver. 3: men and cattle, the birds of heaven, and 
the fishes of the sea; the verb ’ds¢ph being repeated before the 
two principal members. This specification stands in unmis- 
takeable relation to the threatening of God: to destroy all 
creatures for the wickedness of men, from man to cattle, and 
to creeping things, and even to the fowls of the heaven (Gen. 
vi. 7). By playing upon this threat, Zephaniah intimates that 
the approaching judgment will be as general over the earth, 
and as terrible, as the judgment of the flood. Through this 
judgment God will remove or destroy the offences (stumbling- 
blocks) together with the sinners. NX before D'y¥77 cannot be 
the sign of the accusative, but can only be a preposition, with, 
together with, since the objects to ‘DN are all introduced with- 
out the sign of the accusative; and, moreover, if ‘W7"N¥ were 
intended for an accusative, the copula Vaév would not be 
omitted. Hammakhsheloth does not mean houses about to fall 
(Hitzig), which neither suits the context nor can be grammati- 
cally sustained, since even in Isa. iii. 6 hammakhshéldh is not 
the fallen house, but the state brought to ruin by the sin of 
the people; and makhshelah is that against which or through 
which ‘a person meets with a fall. Makhshéloth are all the 
objects of coarser and more refined idolatry, not merely the 
idolatrous images, but all the works of wickedness, like ta oxdv- 
dada in Matt. xiii.41. The judgment, however, applies chiefly 
to men, 7.e. to sinners, and hence in the last clause the destruc- 
tion of men from off the earth is especially mentioned. The 
irrational creation is only subject to pAopd, on account of and 
through the sin of men (Rom. viii. 20 sqq.). 

Vers. 4-7. The judgment coming upon the whole earth 
with all its inhabitants will fall especially upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. Ver. 4. “And I stretch my hand over Judah, and 
over all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and cut off from this place 
the remnant of Baal, the name of the consecrated servants, together 
with the priests. Ver. 5. And those who worship the army of 
heaven upon the roofs, and the worshippers who swear to Jehovah, 
and who swear by their king. Ver. 6. And those who draw back 
from Jehovah, and who did not seek Jehovah, and did not inquire 
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jor Him.” God stretches out His hand (7) or His arm (sit) 
to smite the ungodly with judgments (compare ch. vi. 6, Deut. 
iv. 34, v. 15, with Isa. v. 25, ix. 11, 16, 20, x. 4, xiv. 26 sqq.). 
Through the judgment upon Judah and Jerusalem He will cut 
off byan ANY, the remnant of Baal, ¢.e. all that remains of Baal 
and of idolatry ; for Baal or the Baal-worship stands per synec- 
dochen for idolatry of every kind (see at Hos. ii. 10). The 
emphasis lies upon “the remnant,” all that still exists of the 
Baal-worship or idolatry, even to the very last remnant; so that 
the emphasis presupposes that the extermination has already 
begun, that the worship of Baal no longer exists in undi- 
minished force and extent. It must not be limited, however, 
to the complete abolition of the outward or grosser idolatry, 
but includes the utter extermination of the grosser as well as 
the more refined Baal-worship. That the words should be so 
understood is required by the parallel clause: the name of the 
consecrated servants together with the priests. K‘mdrim are 
not prophets of Baal, but, as in 2 Kings xxiii. 5 and Hos. x. 5, 
the priests appointed by the kings of Judah for the worship of 
the high places and the idolatrous worship of Jehovah (for the 
etymology of the word, see at 2 Kings xxiii. 5). The kohdnim, 
as distinguished from these, are idolatrous priests in the stricter 
sense of the word (i.e. those who conducted the literal idolatry). 
The names of both the idolatrous priests of Jehovah and the 
literal priests of the idols are to be cut off, so that not only 
the persons referred to will disappear, but even their names 
will be heard no more. Along with the idols and their priests, 
the worshippers of idols are also to be destroyed. Just as in 
ver. 4 two classes of priests are distinguished, so in ver. 5 are 
two classes of worshippers, viz. (1) the star-worshippers, and 
(2) those who tried to combine the worship of Jehovah and 
the worship of idols; and to these a third class is added in 
ver. 6. The worship of the stars was partly Baal-worship, the 
sun, moon, and stars being worshipped as the bearers of the 
powers of nature worshipped in Baal and Asherah (see at 
2 Kings xxiii. 5); and partly Sabzism or pure star-worship, the 
stars being worshipped as the originators of all growth and 
decay in nature, and the leaders and regulators of all sublunary 
things (see at 2 Kings xxi. 3). The worship took placé upon 
the roofs, i.e. on altars erected upon the flat roofs of the houses,. 
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chiefly by the burning of incense (Jer. xix. 13), but also by the 
offering of sacrifices (2 Kings xxiii. 12 ; see the comm. in loc.). 
“ They offered the sacrifices upon the roofs, that they might 
be the better able to see the stars in the heavens” (Theodoret). 
Along with the star-worshippers as the representatives of literal 
idolatry, Zephaniah mentions as a second class the worshippers 
who swear partly to Jehovah, and partly by their king, i.e. who 
go limping on two sides (1 Kings xviii. 21), or try to combine 
the worship of Jehovah with that of Baal. Malkdm, their 
king, is Baal, who is distinctly called king in the inscriptions 
(see Movers, Phénizier, i. pp. 171-2), and not the “ earthly king 
' of the nation,” as Hitzig has erroneously interpreted the Maso- 
retic text, in consequence of which he proposes to read milkom, 
i.e. Moloch. -¥32¥ with ? signifies to take an oath to Jehovah, 
i.e. to bind one’s self on oath to His service; whereas Ya¥2 with 
2 (to swear by a person) means to call upon Him as God when 
taking an oath. The difference between the two expressions 
answers exactly to the religious attitude of the men in question, 
who pretended to be worshippers of Jehovah, and yet with 
every asseveration took the name of Baal into their mouth. 
In ver. 6 we have not two further classes mentioned, viz. “the 
vicious and the irreligious,” as Hitzig supposes; but the persons 
here described form only one single class. Retiring behind 
Jehovah, drawing back from Him, turning the back upon 
God, is just the same as not seeking Jehovah, or not inquiring 
after Him. The persons referred to are the religiously in- 
. different, those who do not trouble themselves about God, the 
despisers of God. 

This judgment will speedily come. Ver. 7. “ Be silent 
before the Lord Jehovah! For the day of Jehovah is near, for 
Jehovah has prepared a slaying of sacrifice, He has consecrated 
His called.” The command, “Be silent before the Lord,” 
which is formed after Hab. ii. 20, and with which the prophet 
summons to humble, silent submission to the judgment of God, 
serves to confirm the divine threat in vers. 2-6. The reason 
for the commanding Hush! (keep silence) is given in the state- 
ment that the day of Jehovah is close at hand (compare Joel 
i, 15), and that God has already appointed the executors of the 
judgment. The last two clauses of the verse are formed from 
reminiscences taken from Isaiah. The description of the judg- 
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ment as zebhach, a sacrifice, is taken from Isa. xxxiv. 6 (cf. 
Jer. xlvi. 10 and Ezek. xxxix. 17). The sacrifice which God 
has prepared is the Jewish nation; those who are invited to 
this sacrificial meal (“called,” 1 Sam. ix. 13) are not beasts 
and birds of prey, as in Ezek. xxxix. 17, but the nations which 
He has consecrated to war that they may consume Jacob (Jer. 
x. 25). The extraordinary use of the verb higdish (consecrated) 
in this connection may be explained from Isa. xiii. 3, where the 
nations appointed to make war against Babel are called m‘qud- 
dashim, the sanctified of Jehovah (cf. Jer. xxii. 7). 

Vers. 8-13. The judgment will fall with equal severity upon 
the idolatrous and sinners of every rank (vers. 8-11), and no-one 
in Jerusalem will be able to save himself from it (vers. 12, 13). 
In three double verses Zephaniah brings out three classes of 
men who differ in their civil position, and also in their attitude 
towards God, as those who will be smitten by the judgment: 
viz. (1) the princes, ze. the royal family and superior servants 
of the king, who imitate the customs of foreigners, and oppress 
the people (vers. 8, 9); (2) the merchants, who have grown 
rich through trade and usury (vers. 10, 11); (3) the irreligious 
debauchees (vers. 12, 13). The first of these he threatens 
with visitation. Ver. 8. “ And it will come to pass in the day 
of Jehovah's sacrifice, that I visit the princes and the king’s sons, 
and all who clothe themselves in foreign dress. Ver. 9. And I 
visit every one who leaps over the threshold on that day, those 
who fill the Lord’s house with violence and deceit." The enume- 
ration of those who are exposed to the judgment commences 
with the princes, i.e. the heads of the tribes and families, who 
naturally filled the higher offices of state; and the king’s sons, 
not only the sons of Josiah, who were still very young (see 
the Introduction, p. 120), but also the sons of the deceased 
kings, the royal princes generally. The king himself is not 
named, because Josiah walked in the ways of the Lord, and 
on account of his piety and fear of God was not to live to see 
the outburst of the judgment (2 Kings xxii. 19, 20; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 27, 28). The princes and king’s sons are threatened 
with punishment, not on account of the high position which 
they occupied in the state, but on account of the ungodly dis- 
position which they manifested. For since the clauses which 
follow not only mention different classes of men, but also point 
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out the sins of the different classes, we must also expect this 
in the case of the princes and the king’s sons, and consequently 
must refer the dressing in foreign clothes, which is condemned 
in the second half of the verse, to the princes and king’s sons 
also, and understand the word “all” as relating to those who 
imitated their manners without being actually princes or king’s 
sons. Malbash nokhri (foreign dress) does not refer to the 
clothes worn by the idolaters in their idolatrous worship (Chald., 

Rashi, Jer.), nor to the dress prohibited in the law, viz. “women 
dressing in men’s clothes, or men dressing in women’s clothes” 
(Deut. xxii. 5, 11), as Grotius maintains, nor to clothes stolen 
from the poor, or taken from-them as pledges; but, as nokhri 
signifies a foreigner, to foreign dress. Drusius has already 
pointed this out, and explains the passage as follows: “TI think 
that the reference is to all those who betrayed the levity of 
their minds by wearing foreign dress. For I have no doubt 
that in that age some copied the Egyptians in their style of 
dress, and others the Babylonians, according as they favoured 
the one nation or the other. The prophet therefore says, that 
even those who adopted foreign habits, and conformed them- 
selves to the customs of the victorious nation, would not be 
exempt.” The last allusion is certainly untenable, and it 
would be more correct to say with Strauss: “'The prophets did 
not care for externals of this kind, but it was evident to them 
that ‘as the dress, so the heart;’ that is to say, the clothes were 
witnesses in their esteem of the foreign inclinations of the 
heart.” In ver. 94 many commentators find a condemnation 
of an idolatrous use of foreign customs; regarding the leaping 
over the threshold as an imitation of the priests of Dagon, 
who adopted the custom, according to 1 Sam. v. 5, of leaping 
over the threshold when they entered the temple of that idol. 
But an imitation of that custom could only take place in temples 
of Dagon, and it appears perfectly inconceivable that it should 
have been transferred to the threshold of the king’s palace, 
unless the king was regarded as an incarnation of Dagon,—a 
thought which could never enter the minds of Israelitish idola- 
ters, since even the Philistian kings did not hold themselves to be 
incarnations of their idols. If we turn to the second hemistich, 
the thing condemned is the filling of their masters’ houses with 
Violence; and this certainly does not stand in any conceivable 
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relation to that custom of the priests of Dagon; and yet the 
words “ who fill,” etc., are proved to be explanatory of the first 
half of the verse, by the fact that the second clause is appended 
without the copula Vav, and without the repetition of the pre- 
position *Y. Now, if a fresh sin were referred to here, the 
copula Vav, at all events, could not have been omitted. We 
must therefore understand by the leaping over the threshold a 
violent and sudden rushing into houses to steal the property of 
_ strangers (Calvin, Ros., Ewald, Strauss, and others), so that 
the allusion is to “dishonourable servants of the king, who 
thought that they could best serve their master by extorting 
treasures from their dependants by violence and fraud” (Ewald). 
DM, of their lord, i.e. of the king, not “ of their lords:” the 
plural is in the pluralis majestatis, as in 1 Sam. xxvi. 16, 2 Sam. 
ii. 5, etc. 
Even the usurers will not escape the judgment. Ver. 10. 
“ And it will come to pass in that day, is the saying of Jehovah, 
voice of the cry from the fish-gate, and howling from the lower 
city, and great destruction from the hills. Ver. 11. Hovwl, 
inhabitants of the mortar, for all the people of Canaan are de- 
stroyed ; cut off are all that are laden with silver.” In order to 
express the thought that the judgment will not spare any one 
class of the population, Zephaniah depicts the lamentation 
which will arise from all parts of the city. “yy “AP, voice of 
the cry, te. a loud cry of anguish will arise or resound. The 
fish-gate (according to Neh. iii. 3, xii. 39; cf. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14) 
was in the eastern portion of the wall which bounded the lower 
city on the north side (for further details on this point, see at 
Neh. iii. 3). 72vOn oe mvp Wyn, Neh. xi. 9), the second part 
or district of the city, is the lower city upon the hill Acra (see 
at 2 Kings xxii. 14). Shebher, fragor, does not mean a cry of 
murder, but the breaking to pieces of what now exists, not 
merely the crashing fall of the buildings, like za‘agath shebher 
in Isa. xv. 5, the cry uttered at the threatening danger of utter 
- destruction. In order to heighten the terrors of the judgment, 
there is added to the crying and howling of the men the tumult 
caused by the conquest of the city. “From the hills,” te. 
“not from Zion and Moriah,” but from the hills surrounding 
the lower city, viz. Bezetha, Gareb (Jer. xxxi. 39), and others. 
For Zion, the citadel of Jerusalem, is evidently thought of as 
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the place where the howling of the men and the noise of the 
devastation, caused by the enemy pressing in from the north 
and north-west, are heard. Hammakhtésh, the mortar (Prov. 
xxvii. 22), which is the name given in Judg. xv. 19 to a hollow 
place in a rock, is used here to denote a locality in Jerusalem, 
most probably the depression which ran down between Acra 
on the west and Bezetha and Moriah on the east, as far as the 
fountain of Siloah, and is called by Josephus “the cheese- 
maker’s valley,” and by the present inhabitants el- Wad, i.e. the 
valley, and also the mill-valley. The.name “mortar” was pro- 
bably coined by Zephaniah, to point to the fate of the merchants 
and men of money who lived there. They who dwell there 
shall howl, because “ all the people of Canaan” are destroyed. 
These are not Canaanitish or Pheenician merchants, but Judean 
merchants, who resembled the Canaanites or Phosnicians in 
their general business (see at Hos. xii. 8), and had grown rich 
through trade and usury. ‘til keseph, laden with silver. 

The debauchees and rioters generally will also not remain 
free from punishment. Ver. 12. “ And at that time it will come 
to pass, that I will search Jerusalem with candles, and visit the 
men who lie upon their lees, who say in their heart, Jehovah does 
no good, and no evil. Ver. 13. Their goods will become plunder, 
and their houses desolation :. they will build houses, and not dwell 
(therein), and plant vineyards, and not drink their wine.” God 
will search Jerusalem with candles, to bring out the irreli- 
gious debauchees out of their hiding-places in their houses, 
and punish them. The visitation is effected by the enemies 
who conquer Jerusalem. Jerome observes on this passage : 
“Nothing will be allowed to escape unpunished. If we read the 
history of Josephus, we shall find it written there, that princes 
and priests, and mighty men, were dragged even out of the 
sewers, and caves, and pits, and tombs, in which they had hidden 
themselves from fear of death.” Now, although what is stated 
here refers to the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, there can 
be no doubt that similar things occurred at the Chaldean con- 
quest. The expression to search with candles (cf. Luke xv. 8) 
is a figure denoting the most minute search of the dwellings 
and hiding-places of the despisers of God. These are described 
as men who sit drawn together upon their lees (88), lit. to draw 
one’s self together, to coagulate). The figure is borrowed from 
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old wine, which has been left upon its lees and not drawn off, 
and which, when poured into other vessels, retains its flavour, 
and does not alter its odour (Jer. xlviii. 11), and denotes per- 
severance or confirmation in moral and religious indifference, 
“both external quiet, and carelessness, idleness, and spiritual 
insensibility in the enjoyment not only of the power and pos- 
sessions bestowed upon them, but also of the pleasures of sin 
and the worst kinds of lust” (Marck). Good wine, when it 
remains for a long time upon its lees, becomes stronger ; but 
bad wine becomes harsher and thicker. Sh‘mdrim, lees, do 
not denote “sins in which the ungodly are almost. stupefied” 
(Jerome), or “splendour which so deprives a man of his senses 
that there is nothing left either pure or sincere” (Calvin), 
but “the impurity of sins, which were associated in the case 
of these men with external good” (Marck). In the carnal 
repose of their earthly prosperity, they said in their heart, ie. ' 
they thought within themselves, there is no God who rules and 
judges the world; everything takes place by chance, or accord- 
ing to dead natural laws. They did not deny the existence of 
God, but in their character ‘and conduct they denied the work- 
ing of the living God in the world, placing Jehovah on the 
level of the dead idols, who did neither good nor harm (Isa. 
xli. 23; Jer. x. 5), whereby they really denied the being of 
God.’ To these God will show Himself as the ruler and judge 
of the world, by giving up their goods (chéldém, opes eorum) to 
plunder, so that they will experience the truth of the punish- 
ments denounced in His word against the despisers of His 
name (compare Lev. xxvi. 32, 33, Deut. xxviii. 30, 39, and 
the similar threats in Amos v. 11, Mic. vi. 15). 
Vers. 14-18. This judgment will not be delayed. To 
terrify the self-secure sinners out of their careless rest, Zepha- 
niah now carries out still further the thought only hinted at 
in ver. 7 of the near approach and terrible character of the 


1 “For neither the majesty of God, nor His government or glory, 
consists in any imaginary splendour, but in those attributes which so meet 
together in Him that they cannot be severed from His essence. It is the 
property of God to govern the world, to take care of the human race, to 
distinguish between good and evil, torelieve the wretched, to punish all 
crimes, to restrain unjust violence. And if any one would deprive God of 
these, he would leave nothing but an idol.”—CaLvIn. 
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judgment. Ver. 14. “ The great day of Jehovah is near, near 
and hasting greatly. Hark! the day of Jehovah, bitterly crieth 
the hero there. Ver. 15. A day of fury is this day,a day of 
anguish and pressure, a day of devastation and desert, a day of 
darkness and gloom, a day of cloud and cloudy night. Ver. 16. 
A day of the trumpet and battering, over the fortified cities and 
high battlements.” The day of Jehovah is called “the great day” 
with reference to its effects, as in Joel ii. 11. The emphasis 
lies primarily, however, upon the gdrdbh (is near), which is 
therefore repeated and strengthened by 789 70D. 0D is not 
a piel participle with the Mem dropped, but an adjective form, 
which has sprung out of the adverbial use of the inf. abs. (cf. 
Ewald, § 240, e). In the second hemistich the terrible cha- 
racter “6 this day is described. Sip before yom Y*hovdh (the 
day of Jehovah), at the head of an interjectional clause, has 
almost grown into an interjection (see at Isa. xiii. 4). The 
hero cries bitterly, because he cannot save himself, and must 
succumb to the power of the foe. Shdm, adv. loci, has not a 
temporal signification even here, but may be explained from 
the fact that in connection with the day the prophet is thinking 
of the field of battle, on which the hero perishes while fighting. 
In order to depict more fully the terrible character of this day, 
Zephaniah crowds together in vers. 15 and 16 all the words 
supplied by the language to describe the terrors of the judg- 
ment. He first of all designates it as yom ‘ebhrah, the day of 
the overflowing wrath of God (cf. ver. 18); then, according to 
the effect which the pouring out of the wrath of God produces 
upon men, as a day of distress and pressure (cf. Job xv. 24); 
of devastation (ANY and AXivD combined, as in Job xxxviii. 27, 
xxx. 3), and of the darkest cloudy night, after Joel ii. 2; and 
lastly, in ver. 16, indicating still more closely the nature of the 
judgment, as a day of the trumpet and the trumpet-blast, i.e. 
on which the clangour of the war-trumpets will be heard over 
all the fortifications and castles, and the enemy will attack, 
take, and destroy the fortified places amidst the blast of trum- 
pets (cf. Amos ii. 2). Pinndth are the corners and battlements 
of the walls of the fortifications (2 Chron. xxvi. 15). 

In the midst of this tribulation the sinners will perish with- 
out counsel or help. Ver. 17. “ And I make it strait for men, 
and they will walk like blind men, because they have sinned against 
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Jehovah ; and their blood will be poured out like dust, and their 
Jlesh like dung. Ver. 18. Even their silver, even their gold, will 
not be able to save them on the day of Jehovah’s fury, and in 
the fire of His wrath will the whole earth be devoured ; for He . 
will make an end, yea a sudden.one, to all the inhabitants of the 
earth.” ‘N°¥M reminds of the threat of Moses in Deut. xxviii. 
52, to which Zephaniah alluded in ver. 16. And in D™)y3 3250 
the allusion to Deut. xxviii. 29 is also unmistakeable. To walk 
like the blind, i.e. to seek a way out of the trouble without 
finding one. This distress God sends, because they have sinned 
against Him, by falling away from Him through idolatry 
and the transgression of His commandments, as already shown 
in vers. 4-12. But the punishment will be terrible. Their 
blood will be poured out like dust. The point of comparison 
is not the quantity, as in Gen. xiii. 16 and others, but the 
worthlessness of dust, as in 2 Kings xiii. 7 and Isa. xlix. 23. 
The blood is thought as little of as the dust which is trodden 
under foot. ‘cham, which occurs again in Job xx. 23, means 
flesh (as in the Arabic), not food. The verb shdphakh, to 
pour out, is also to be taken per zeugma in connection with this — 
clause, though without there being any necessity to associate it 
with 2 Sam. xx. 10, and regard I’cham as referring to the 
bowels. For the fact itself, compare 1 Kings xiv. 10 and Jer. 
ix. 21. In order to cut off all hope of deliverance from the 
rich and distinguished sinners, the prophet adds in ver. 18: 

Even with silver and gold will they not be able to save their 
lives. The enemy will give no heed .to this (cf. Isa. xiii. 17; 

Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. vii. 19) in the day that the Lord will pour 
out His fury upon the ungodly, to destroy the whole earth 
with the fire of His wrathful jealousy (cf. Deut. iv. 24). By 
kol-hé’drets we might understand the whole of the land of 
Judah, if we looked at what immediately precedes it. But if 
we bear in mind that the threat commenced with judgment 
upon the whole earth (vers. 2, 3), and that it here returns to 
its starting-point, to round off the picture, there can be no 
doubt that the whole earth is intended. The reason assigned 
for this threat in ver. 185 is formed after Isa. x. 23; but the 
expression is strengthened by the use of npnayqN instead of 
nyin, the word found in Isaiah. Kéldh: the finishing stroke, 
as in Isa, lc. (see at Nah. i. 8). 8, only, equivalent to “ not 
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‘otherwise than,” i.e. assuredly. 572) is used as a substantive, 
and is synonymous with behdlah, sudden destruction, i in Isa. 
Ixv. 23. The construction with ’éh accus. as in Nah. i. 8. 


EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE IN VIEW OF THE JUDGMENT. 
—Cuap. i. 1-1. 8. 


Zephaniah, having in the previous chapter predicted the 
judgment upon the whole world, and Judah especially, as being 
close at hand, now summons his people to repent, and more 
especially exhorts the righteous to seek the Lord and strive 
after righteousness and humility, that they may be hidden in 
the day of the Lord (vers. 1-3). The reason which he gives 
for this admonition to repentance is twofold: viz. (1) that the 
Philistians, Moabites, and Ammonites will be cut off, and 
Israel will take possession of their inheritances (vers. 4-10), 
that all the gods of the earth will be overthrown, and all the 
islands brought to worship the Lord, since He will smite the 
Cushites, and destroy proud Asshur and Nineveh (vers. 11-15) ; 
and (2) that even blood-stained Jerusalem, with its corrupt 
princes, judges, and prophets, will endure severe punishment. 
Accordingly, the call to repentance is not simply strengthened 
by the renewed threat of judgment upon the heathen and the 
ungodly in Judah, but is rather accounted for by the introduc- 
tion of the thought, that by means of the judgment the heathen 
nations are to be brought to acknowledge the name of the 
Lord, and the rescued remnant of Israel to be prepared for the 
reception of the promised salvation. . 

Vers. 1-3. Call to conversion.—Ver. 1. “ Gather yourselves 
together, and gather together, O nation that dost not grow pale. 
Ver. 2. Before the decree bring forth (the day passes away like 
chaff), before the burning wrath of Jehovah come upon you, 
before the day of Jehovah’s wrath come upon you. Ver. 3. Seek 
Jehovah, all ye humble of the land, who have wrought His right ; 
seek righteousness, seck humility, perhaps ye will be hidden in the 
day of Jehovah's wrath.” The summons in ver. 1 is addressed 
to the whole of Judah or Israel. The verb gdshésh, possibly 
adenom. from gash, signifies to gather stubble (Ex. v. 7, 12), 
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then generally to gather together or collect, eg. branches of 
wood (Num. xv. 32, 33; 1 Kings xvii. 10) ; in the Aithpoel, to 
gather one’s self together, applied to that spiritual gathering 
which leads to self-examination, and is the first condition of 
conversion. The attempts of Ewald and Hitzig to prove, by 
means of doubtful etymological combinations from the Arabic, 
that the word possesses the meanings, to grow pale, or to 
purify one’s self, cannot be sustained. The kal is combined 
with the hiphil for the purpose of strengthening it, as in Hab. 
i. 5 and Isa. xxix. 9. Mikhsdph is the perf. niphal in pause, 
and not a participle, partly because of the X? which stands 
before it (see however Ewald, § 286, g), and partly on account 
of the omission of the article; and nithsdph is to be taken as 
a relative, “which does not turn pale.” Kdsaph has the mean- 
ing “to long,” both in the niphal (vid. Gen. xxxi. 30, Ps. 
Isxxiv. 3) and kal (cf. Ps. xvii. 12, Job xiv. 15). This meaning 
is retained by many here. Thus Jerome renders it, “ gens 
non amabilis, i.e. non desiderata a Deo ;” but this is decidedly 
unsuitable. Others render it “not possessing strong desire,” 
and appeal to the paraphrase of the Chaldee, “a people not 
wishing to be converted to the law.” This is apparently the 
view upon which the Alex. version rests: €vos dmraidevtov. 
But although nikhsdph is used to denote the longing of the soul 
for fellowship with God in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, this idea is not to be 
found in the word itself, but simply in the object connected 
with it. We therefore prefer to follow Grotius, Gesenius, 
Ewald, and others, and take the word in its primary sense of 
turning pale at anything, becoming white with shame (cf. Isa. 
xxix. 22), which is favoured by ch. iii. 15. The reason for the 
appeal is given in ver. 2, viz. the near approach of the judg- 
ment. The resolution brings forth, when that which is resolved 
upon is realized (for ydlad in this figurative sense, see Prov. 
xxvii. 1), The figure is explained in the second hemistich. 
The next clause 1 yimd does not depend upon 0103, for in 
that case the verb would stand at the head with Vav cop., but 
it is a parenthesis inserted to strengthen the admonition: the 
day comes like chaff, ¢.e. approaches with the greatest rapidity, 
like chaff driven by the wind: not “the time passes by like 
chaff” (Hitzig); for it cannot be shown that yom was ever 
used for time in this sense. Yom is the day of judgment men- 
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tioned in ch. i. 7,14, 15; and 12¥ here is not to pass by, but to 
approach, to come near, as in Nah. iii. 19. For the figure of 
the chaff, see Isa. xxix. 5. In the second hemistich 0103 is 
strengthened by x5; and 58 100, the burning of wrath in the 
last clause, is explained by ‘* 8 Of, the day of the revelation 
of the wrath of God.—Ver. 3. But because the judgment will 
so speedily burst upon them, all the pious especially—anve 
ha’ Grets, the quiet in the land, ot pacts (Amos ii. 7; Isa. xi. 4; 
Ps, xxxvii. 11)—are to seek the Lord. The humble (‘dndvim) 
are described as those who do Jehovah’s right, i.e. who seek 
diligently to fulfil what Jehovah has prescribed .in the law as 
right. Accordingly, seeking Jehovah is explained as seeking 
righteousness and humility. The thought is this: they are to 
strive still more zealously after Jehovah’s right, viz. righteous- 
ness and humility (cf. Deut. xvi. 20; Isa. li. 1, 7); then will 
they probably be hidden in the day of wrath, i.e. be pardoned 
and saved (cf. Amos vy. 15). This admonition is now still 
further enforced from ver. 4 onwards by the announcement of 
the coming of judgment upon all the heathen, that the kingdom 
of God may attain completion. 

Vers. 4—7. Destruction of the Philistines—Ver. 4. “ For 
Gaza will be forgotten, and Ashkelon become a desert; Ashdod, 
they drive it out in broad day, and Ekron will be ploughed out. 
Ver. 5. Woe upon the inhabitants of the tract by the sea, the 
nation of the Cretans! The word of Jehovah upon you, O 
Canaan, land of the Philistines! I destroy thee, so that not an 
inhabitant remains. Ver. 6. And the tract by the sea becomes 
pastures for shepherds’ caves, and for folds of sheep. Ver. 7. 
And a tract will be for the remnant of the house of Judah ; upon 
them will they feed: in the houses of Ashkelon they encamp in the 
evening; for Jehovah their God will visit them, and turn their 
captivity.’ The fourth verse, which is closely connected by kt 
(for) with the exhortation to repentance, serves as an introduc- 
tion to the threat of judgment commencing with di in ver. 5. 
As the mentioning of the names of the four Philistian capitals 
(see at Josh. xiii. 3) is simply an individualizing periphrasis 
for the Philistian territory and people, so the land and people 
of Philistia are mentioned primarily for the purpose of indivi- 
dualizing, as being the representatives of the heathen world by 
which Judah was surrounded ; and it is not till afterwards, in 
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the further development of the threat, that the enumeration of 
certain near and remote heathen nations is appended, to express 
more clearly the idea of the heathen world as a whole. Of the 
names of the Philistian cities Zephaniah makes use of two, 
‘Azedh and ‘Eqron, as a play upon words, to express by means 
of paronomasia the fate awaiting them. ‘Azzéh, Gaza, will be 
“dztibhah, forsaken, desolate. ‘“Egron, Ekron, will be té‘dger, 
rooted up, torn out of its soil, destroyed. To the other two he 

announces their fate in literal terms, the sh*mdmdh threatened 
’ against Ashkelon corresponding to the ‘azabhdh, and the gdresh 
predicated of. Ashdod preparing the way for Ekron’s te‘éger. 
D182, at noon, i.e. in broad day, might signify, when used as 
an antithesis to night, “ with open violence” (Jerome, Kimchi) ; 
but inasmuch as the expulsion of inhabitants is not effected by 
thieves in the night, the time of noon is more probably to be 
understood, as v. Célln and Rosenmiiller suppose, as denoting 
the time of day at which men generally rest in hot countries 
(2 Sam. iv. 5), in the sense of unexpected, unsuspected expul- 
sion; and this is favoured by Jer. xv. 8, where the devastation 
at noon is described as a sudden invasion. The omission of 
Gath may be explained in the same manner as in Amos i. 6-8, 
from the fact that the parallelism of the clauses only allowed 
the names of four cities to be given; and this number was 
amply sufficient to individualize the whole, just as Zephaniah, 
when enumerating the heathen nations, restricts the number to 
four, according to the four quarters of the globe: viz. the 
Philistines in the west (vers. 5-7) ; the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites comprised in one in the east (vers. 8-10) ; the Cushites in 
the south (vers. 11, 12); and Asshur, with Nineveh, in the 
north (north-east), (vers. 13-15). The woe with which the 
threat is commenced in ver. 5 applies to the whole land and 
people of the Philistines. Chebhel, the measure, then the tract 

of land measured out or apportioned (see at Deut. iii. 4, xxxii. 
9, etc.). The tract of the sea is the tract of land by the Medi- 
terranean Sea which was occupied by the Philistines (chedhel 
hayyam = ’erets P'lishttm). Zephaniah calls the inhabitants 
got K*réthim, nation of the Cretans, from the name of one 
branch of the Philistian people which was settled in the south- 
west of Philistia, for the purpose of representing them as a 
people devoted to kérath, or extermination. The origin of this 
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name, which is selected both here and in Ezek. xxv. 16 with a 
play upon the appellative signification, is involved in obscurity; 
for, as we have already observed at 1 Sam. xxx. 14, there is no 
valid authority for the derivation which is now current, viz. 
from the island of Crete (see Stark, Gaza, pp. 66 and 99 sqq.). 
potby ‘ 137 forms an independent sentence: The word of the 
Lord cometh over you. The nature of that word is described 
in the next sentence: I will destroy thee. The name K‘na‘an 
is used in the more limited sense of Philistia, and is chosen to 
indicate that Philistia is to share the lot of Canaan, and lose its 
inhabitants by extermination.—Ver. 6. The tract of land thus 
depopulated is to be turned into “pastures (n*voth, the construct 
state plural of ndveh) of the excavation of shepherds,” ¢.e. where 
shepherds will make excavations or dig themselves huts under 
the ground as a protection from the sun. This is the sim- 
plest explanation of the variously interpreted Moth (as an inf. 
of kdrah, to dig), and can be grammatically sustained. The 
digging of the shepherds stands for the excavations which they 
make. Bochart (Hieroz. i. p. 519, ed. Ros.) has already given 
this explanation: “ Caule 8. caulis repletus erit effossionis pas- 
torum, t.e. caule a pastoribus effosse in cryptis subterraneis ad 
vitandum solis estum.’ On the other hand, the derivation 
from the noun kérdh, in the sense of cistern, cannot be sus- 
tained; and there is no proof of it in the fact that kardh is 
applied to the digging of wells. Still less is it possible to 


maintain the derivation from 13° (Arab. ,<,), by which Ewald 


would support the meaning nests for kérdth, i.e. “the small 
houses or carts of the shepherds.” And Hitzig’s alteration of 
the text into NAD = 09, pastures, so as to obtain the tautology 
“meadows of the pastures,” is perfectly unwarranted. The 
word chebhel is construed in ver. 6 as a feminine ad sensum, 
with a retrospective allusion to ’erets P*lishttm ; whereas in ver. 
7 it is construed, as it is everywhere else, as a masculine.. More- 
over, the noun chebhel, which occurs in this verse without the 
article, is not the subject ; for, if it were, it would at least have 
had the article. It is rather a predicate, and the subject must 
be supplied from ver. 6: “The Philistian tract of land by the 
sea will become a tract of land or possession for the remnant of 
the house of Judah, the portion of the people of God rescued 
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from the judgment. Upon them, viz. these pastures, will they 
feed.” The plural D7°>y does not stand for the neuter, but is 
occasioned by a retrospective glance at O'y1 n'3. The subject 
is, those that are left of the house of Judah. They will there 
feed their flocks, and lie down in the huts of Ashkelon. For 
the prophet adds by way of explanation, Jehovah their God 
will visit them. Pégad, to visit in a good sense, i.e. to take them 
under His care, as is almost always the meaning when it is con- 
strued with an accusative of the person. It is only in Ps. lix. 6 
that it is used with an ace. pers. instead of with 5Y, in the sense 
of to chastise or punish, M2 2% as in Hos. vi. 11 and Amos 
ix. 14, The keri n’3¥ has arisen from a misinterpretation. On 
the fulfilment, see what follows. 

Vers. 8-10. The judgment upon Moab and Ammon.—Ver. 
8. “I have heard the abuse of Moab, and the revilings of the sons 
of Ammon, who have abused my nation, and boasted against its 
boundary. Ver.9. Therefore, as I live, is the saying of Jehovah 
of hosts, the God of Israel: Yea, Moab shall become like Sodom, 
and the sons of Ammon like Gomorrha, an inheritance of nettles 
and salt-pits, and desert for ever. The remnant of my nation will 
plunder them, the residue of my nation will inherit them. Ver. 10. 
Such to them for their pride, that they have despised and boasted 
against the nation of Jehovah of hosts.” The threat now turns 
from the Philistines in the west to the two tribes to the east, 
viz. the Moabites and Ammonites, who were descended from 
Lot, and therefore blood-relations, and who manifested hostility 
to Israel on every possible occasion. Even in the time of Moses, 
the Moabitish king Balak sought to destroy Israel by means of 
- Balaam’s curses (Num. xxii.), for which the Moabites were 
threatened with extermination (Num. xxiv. 17). In the time 
of the judges they both attempted to oppress Israel (Judg. iii. 
12 sqq. and x. 7 sqq.; cf. 1 Sam. xi. 1-5 and 2 Sam. x.-xii.), for 
which they were severely punished by Saul and David (1 Sam. 
xiv. 47, and 2 Sam. viii. 2, xii. 30, 31). The reproach of 
Moab and the revilings of the Ammonites, which Jehovah had 
heard, cannot be taken, as Jerome, Rashi, and others suppose, 
as referring to the hostilities of those tribes towards the J udzeans 
during the Chaldean catastrophe; nor restricted, as v. Célln 
imagines, to the reproaches heaped upon the ten tribes when 
they were carried away by the Assyrians, since nothing is known 
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of any such reproaches. The charge refers to the hostile atti-— 
tude assumed by both tribes at all times towards the nation of 
God, which they manifested both in word and deed, as often as 
the latter was brought into trouble and distress. Compare Jer. 
xlviii. 26, 27; and for giddéph, to revile or blaspheme by actions, 
Num. xv. 30, Ezek. xx. 27; also for the fact itself, the remarks 
on Amos i. 13-ii. 3. ‘23 5y sn, they did great things against 
their (the Israelites’) border (the suffix in g‘bhaldm, their border, 
refers to ‘ammi, my people). This great doing consisted in 
their proudly violating the boundary of Israel, and endeavour- 
ing to seize upon Israelitish territory (cf. Amos i. 13). Pride 
and haughtiness, or high-minded self-exaltation above Israel as 
the nation of God, is charged against the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites by Isaiah and Jeremiah also, as a leading feature in their 
character (cf. Isa. xvi. 6, xxv. 11; Jer. xlviii. 29, 30). Moab 
and Ammon are to be utterly exterminated in consequence. The 
threat of punishment is announced in ver. 8 as irrevocable by 
a solemn oath. It shall happen to them as to Sodom and 
Gomorrha. This simile was rendered a very natural one by the 
situation of the two lands in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea. It affirms the utter destruction of the two tribes, as the 
appositional description shows. Their land is to become the 
possession of nettles, z.e. a place where nettles grow. Mimshdgq, 
am. Xey., from the root mdshag, which was not used, but from 
which mesheg in Gen. xv..2 is derived. Chéral: the stinging 
nettle (see at Job xxx. 7), which only flourishes in waste places. 
Mikhrzh melach: a place of salt-pits, like the southern coast of 
the Dead Sea, which abounds in rock-salt, and to which there 
is an allusion in the threat of Moses in Deut. xxix. 22. “A 
desert for ever :” the emphasis lies upon ‘ad ‘oldm (for ever) 
here. The people, however, i.e. the Moabites and Ammonites 
themselves, will be taken by the people of Jehovah, and be 
made their possession. The suffixes attached to O82 and pibnay 
can only refer to the people of Moab and Ammon, because a 
land turned into an eternal desert and salt-steppe would not be 
adapted for a nachalah (possession) for the people of God. The 
meaning is not, they will be their heirs through the medium of 
plunder, but they will make them into their own property, or 
slaves (cf. Isa. xiv. 2, xi. 5). “2 is “a with the suffix of the first 
person, only one of the two * being written. In ver. 10 the 
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threat concludes with a repetition of the statement of the guilt. 
which is followed by such a judgment. 

The fulfilment or realization of the threat pronounced upon 
Philistia, Moab, and Ammon, we have not to look for in the 
particular historical occurrences through which these tribes 
were conquered and subjugated by the Chaldzans, and to some 
extent by the Jews after the captivity, until they eventually 
vanished from the stage of history, and their lands became 
desolate, as they still are. These events can only come into 
consideration as preliminary stages of the fulfilment, which 
Zephaniah completely passes by, since he only views the judg- 
ment in its ultimate fulfilment. We are precluded, moreover, 
from taking the words as relating to that event by the circum- 
stance, that neither Philistia on the one hand, nor Moabites 
and Ammonites on the other, were ever taken permanent pos- 
session of by the Jews; and still less were they ever taken by 
Judah, as the nation of God, for His own property. Judah is 
not to enter into such possession as this till the Lord turns the 
captivity of Judah (ver. 7); that is to say, not immediately 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity, but when the 
dispersion of Israel among the Gentiles, which lasts till this 
day, shall come to an end, and Israel, through its conversion to 
Christ, be reinstated in the privileges of the people of God. It 
follows from this, that the fulfilment is still in the future, and 
that it will be accomplished not literally, but spiritually, in the 
utter destruction of the nations referred to as heathen nations, 
and opponents of the kingdom of God, and in the incorporation 
of those who are converted to the living God at the time of 

_ the judgment, into the citizenship of the spiritual Israel. Until 
the eventual restoration of Israel, Philistia will remain an un- 
inhabited shepherds’ pasture, and the land of the Moabites and 
Ammonites the possession of nettles, a place of salt-pits and a 
desert ; just as the land of Israel will for the very same time be 
trodden down by the Gentiles. The curse resting upon these 
lands will not be entirely removed till the completion of the 
kingdom of God on earth. This view is proved to be correct 
by the contents of ver. 11, with which the prophet passes to the 
announcement of the judgment upon the nations of the south 
and north. 

Ver. 11. “ Fearful is Jehovah over them, for He destroyeth 
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all the gods of the earth ; that all the islands of the nations, every 
one from its place, may worship Him.” Whilst oy refers to 
what precedes, the next clause in the reason assigned points to 
the announcement of judgment upon the remaining nations of 
the earth in vers. 12 sqq.; so that ver. 11 cannot be taken 
either as the conclusion of the previous threat, or as the com- 
mencement of the following one, but leads from the one to the 
other. Jehovah is terrible when He reveals Himself in the 
majesty of Judge of the world. The suffix appended to DI%2y 
does not refer to TiN DY, but to the ‘ond in ver. 10, answering 
to the Moabites and Ammonites. Jehovah proves Himself 
terrible to these, because He has resolved to destroy all the gods 
of the earth. Rdzéh, to make lean; hence to cause to vanish, 
to destroy. He causes the gods to vanish, by destroying the 
nations and kingdoms who relied upon these gods. He thereby 
reveals the nothingness of the gods, and brings the nations to 
acknowledge His sole deity (Mic. v. 12). The fall of the false 
gods impels to the worship of the one true God. {> NAY is 
the consequence, the fruit, and the effect of Jehovah’s proving 
Himself terrible to the nations and their gods. D3 “8, islands 
of the Gentiles, is an epithet taken from the islands and coast- 
lands of Europe, to denote the whole of the heathen world (see 
at Isa. xli. 1). The distributive inippy wx refers to haggoyim 
as the principal idea, though not in the sense of “every nation,” 
but in that of every individual belonging to the nations. Mim- 
m‘qomd, coming from his place: the meaning is not that the 
nations will worship Jehovah at their own place, in their own 
lands, in contradistinction to Mic. iv. 1, Zech. xiv. 16, and 
other passages, where the nations go on pilgrimage to Mount 

Zion (Hitzig); but their going to Jerusalem is implied in the — 
min (from), though it is not brought prominently out, as being 

unessential to the thought. With regard to the fulfilment, 

Bucer has correctly observed, that “the worship of Jehovah 

on the part of the heathen is not secured without sanguinary . 
wars, that the type may not be taken for the fact itself, and the 

shadow for the body. . . . But the true completion of the whole 

in the kingdom of Christ takes place here in spirit and in faith, 

whilst in the future age it will be consummated in all its reality 

and in full fruition.” Theodoret, on the other hand, is too 

one-sided in his view, and thinks only of the conversion of 
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the heathen through the preaching of the gospel. “ This pro- 
phecy,” he says, “ has received its true fulfilment through the 
holy apostles, and the saints who have followed them; ... and 
this takes place, not by the law, but by the oe of the 
gospel.” 

Vers. 12-15. After this statement of the aim of the judg- 
ments of God, Zephaniah mentions two other powerful heathen 
nations as examples to prove that the whole of the heathen 
world will succumb to the judgment. Ver. 12. “ Ye Cushites 
also, slain of my sword aré they. Ver. 13. And let him stretch 
out his hand toward the south, and destroy Asshur ; and make 
Nineveh a barren waste, a dry place, like the desert. Ver. 14. 
And herds lie down in the midst of it, all kinds of beasts in 
crowds: pelicans also and hedgehogs will lodge on their knobs; 
the voice of the singer in the window ; heaps upon the threshold: 
for their cedar-work hath He made bare. Ver.15. This the city, 
the exulting one, the safely dwelling one, which said in her heart, 
J, and no more: how has she become a desolation, a lair of 
beasts! Every one that passeth by it will hiss, swing his hand.” 
As a representative of the heathen dwelling in the south, 
Zephaniah does not mention Edom, which bordered upon 
Judah, or the neighbouring land of Egypt, but the remote 
Ethiopia, the furthest kingdom or people in the south that was 
known to the Hebrews. The Ethiopians will be slain of the 
sword of Jehovah. i} does not take the place of the copula 
between the subject and predicate, any more than xin in Isa. 
xxxvii. 16 and Ezra v. 11 (to which Hitzig appeals in support 
of this usage: see Delitzsch, on the other hand, in his Comm. 
on Isaiah, l.c.), but is a predicate. The prophecy passes sud- 
denly from the form of address (in the second person) adopted 
in the opening clause, to a statement concerning the Cushites 
(in the third person). For similar instances of sudden transi- 
tion, see ch. iii. 18, Zech. iii. 8, Ezek. xxviii. 22.2 ‘200 *05n is 
a reminiscence from Isa. Ixvi. 16: slain by Jehovah with the 
sword. Zephaniah says nothing further concerning this distant 
nation, which had not come into any hostile collision with Judah 
in his day; and only mentions it to exemplify the thought that 

1 Calvin correctly says: ‘“ The prophet commences by driving them, in 


the second person, to the tribunal of God, and then adds in the third per- 
son, ‘ They will be,’ etc.” 
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all the heathen will come under the judgment. The fulfilment 
commenced with the judgment upon Egypt through the Chal- — 
deans, as is evident from Ezek. xxx. 4, 9, as compared with 
Josephus, Ant. x. 11, and continues till the conversion of that 
people to the Lord, the commencement of which is recorded in 
Acts viii. 27-38. The prophet dwells longer upon the heathen 
power of the north, the Assyrian kingdom with its capital 
Nineveh, because Assyria was then the imperial power, which 
was seeking to destroy the kingdom of God in Judah. This 
explains the fact that the prophet expresses the announce~ 
ment of the destruction of this power in the form of a 
wish, as the use of the contracted forms yét and ydsém 
clearly shows. For it is evident that Ewald is wrong in 
supposing that 6” stands for §%, or should be so pointed, 
inasmuch as the historical tense, “there He stretched out His 
hand,” would be perfectly out of place. ‘2 D3 (to stretch out 
a hand), as in ch. i. 4. ‘AJ tsdphon, over (or against) the 
north. The reference is to Assyria with the capital Nineveh. 
It is true that this kingdom was not to the north, but to the 
north-east, of Judah; buf inasmuch as the Assyrian armies 
invaded Palestine from the north, it is regarded by the 
prophets as situated in the north, On Nineveh itself, see © 
at Jonah i. 2 (vol. i. p. 390); and on the destruction of this 
city and the fall of the Assyrian empire, at Nah. iii. 19 
(p. 42). Lishmamdéh is strengthened by the apposition tsiyyah 
kammidbér. Nineveh is not only to become a steppe, in 
which herds feed (Isa. xxvii. 10), but a dry, desolate waste, 
where only desert animals will make their home. Tsiyydah, the 
dry, arid land—the barren, sandy desert (cf. Isa. xxxv. 1). 
72in3, in the midst of the city which has become a desert, there 
lie flocks, not of sheep and goats (jN¥, ver. 6; cf. Isa. xiii. 20), 
but ‘ins, literally of all the animals of the (or a) nation. 
The meaning can only be, “all kinds of animals in crowds or in 
amass.” ‘3 is used here for the mass of animals, just as it is 
in Joel i. 6 for the multitude of locusts, and as OY is in Prov. 
xxx. 35, 36 for the ant-people; and the genitive is to be taken 
as in apposition. Every other explanation is exposed to much 
greater objections and difficulties. For the form in‘, see at 
Gen. i. 24. Pelicans and hedgehogs will make their homes in 
the remains of the ruined buildings (see at Isa. xxxiv. 11, on 
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which passage Zephaniah rests his description), A232, upon 
the knobs of the pillars left standing when the palaces were 
destroyed (kaphtor ; see at Amos ix. 1). The reference to the 
pelican, a marsh bird, is not apposed to the tsiyydh of ver. 13, 
since Nineveh stood by the side of streams, the waters of which 
formed marshes after the destruction of the city. Tie Sip 
cannot be rendered “a voice sings,” for shdrér, to sing, is not 
used for tuning or resounding; but y‘shdrér is to be taken rela- 
tively, and as subordinate to Sip, the voice of him that sings 
will be heard in the window. Jerome gives it correctly: vox 
canentis in fenestra. There is no necessity to think of the cry 
of the owl or hawk in particular, but simply of birds generally, 
which make their singing heard in the windows of the ruins. 
The sketching of the picture of the destruction passes from the 
general appearance of the city to the separate ruins, coming 
down from the lofty knobs of the pillars to the windows, and 
from these to the thresholds of the ruins of the houses. Upon 
the thresholds there is chorebh, devastation (= rubbish), and no 
longer a living being. This is perfectly appropriate, so that 
there is no necessity to give the word an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, or to alter the text, so as to get the meaning a raven or a 
crow. The description closes with the explanatory sentence: 
“for He has laid bare the cedar-work,” i.e. has so destroyed 
the palaces and state buildings, that the costly panelling of the 
walls is exposed. ’Arzdh is a collective, from ’erez, the cedar- 
work, and there is no ground for any such alteration of the text 
as Ewald and Hitzig suggest, in order to obtain the trivial 
meaning “ hews or hacks in pieces,” or the cold expression, 
“He destroys, lays bare.” In ver. 15 the picture is rounded 
‘ off. “This is the city,” i.e. this is what happens to the exulting 
city. nyby, exulting, applied to the joyful tumult caused by 
the men—a favourite word with Isaiah (cf. Isa. xxii. 2, xxiii. 7, 
xxiv. 8, xxxii. 13). The following predicates from NIWA" to ‘iy 
are borrowed from the description of Babel in Isa. xlvii. 8, and. 
express the security and self-deification of the mighty imperial 
city. The Yod in ’aphst is not paragogical, but a pronoun in 
the first person; at the same time, ’ephes is not a preposition, 
“beside me,” since in that case the negation “ not one” could 
not be omitted, but “the non-existence,” so that ‘PAX=')s, I am 
absolutely no further (see at Isa. xlvii. 8). But how has this 
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self-deifying pride been put to shame! 8, an expression of 
amazement at the tragical turn in her fate. The city filled 
with the joyful exulting of human beings has become the lair 
of wild beasts, and every one that passes by expresses his mali- 
cious delight in its ruin. Shdrag, to hiss, a common manifes- 
tation of scorn (cf. Mic. vi. 16; Jer. xix. 8). ‘ 3°90, to swing 
the hand, embodying the thought, “ Away with her, she has 
richly deserved her fate.” 

Ch. iii. 1-8. To give still greater emphasis to his exhorta- 
tion to repentance, the prophet turns to Jerusalem again, that 
he may once more hold up before the hardened sinners the 
abominations of this city, in which Jehovah daily proclaims 
His right, and shows the necessity for the judgment, as the 
only way that is left by which to secure salvation for Israel 
and for the whole world. Ver. 1. “ Woe to the refractory and 
polluted one, the oppressive city! Ver.2. She has not hearkened 
to the voice; not accepted discipline ; not trusted in Jehovah ; not 
drawn near to her God. Ver. 3. Her princes are roaring lions in 
the midst of her; her judges evening wolves, who spare not for the 
morning. Ver. 4. Her prophets boasters, men of treacheries : 
her priests desecrate that which is holy, do violence to the law.” 
The woe applies to the city of Jerusalem. That this is in- 
tended in ver. 1 is indisputably evident from the explanation 
which follows in vers. 2-4 of the predicates applied to the 
city addressed in ver. 1. By the position of the indeterminate 
predicates MND and 7282 before the subject to which the hoi 
refers, the threat acquires greater emphasis. "NID is not 
formed from the hophal of M8" (érupavys, LXX., Cyr., Coce.), 
but is the participle kal of 81) = 7 or 179, to straighten one’s 
self, and hold one’s self against a person, hence to be rebellious 
(see Delitzsch on Job, vol. ii. p. 2, note). 2833, stained with 
sins and abominations (cf. Isa. lix. 3). Yondh does not mean 
columba, but oppressive (as in Jer. xlvi. 16, 1. 16, and xxv. 38), 
as a participle of ydndh to oppress (cf. Jer. xxii. 3). These - 
predicates are explained and vindicated in vers. 2-4, viz. first 
of all MNTID in ver. 2. She gives no heed to the voice, sc. of 
God in the law and in the words of the prophets (compare 
Jer. vii. 28, where Tin Sip occurs in the repetition of the first 
hemistich). The same thing is affirmed in the second clause, 
“she accepts no chastisement.” These two clauses describe the 
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attitude assumed towards the legal contents of the word of God, 
the next two the attitude assumed towards its evangelical con- 
tents, i.e. the divine promises. Jerusalem has no faith in these, 
and does not allow them to draw her to her God. The whole 
city is the same, t.e. the whole of the population of the city. 
Her civil and spiritual rulers are no better. Their conduct 
shows that the city is oppressive and polluted (vers. 3 and 4). 
Compare with this the description of the leaders in Mic. iii. 
The princes are lions, which rush with roaring upon the poor 
and lowly, to tear them in pieces and destroy them (Prov. 
xxviii. 15; Ezek. xix. 2; Nah. ii. 12). The judges resemble 
evening wolves (see at Hab. i. 8), as insatiable as wolves, which 
leave not a single bone till the following morning, of the prey 
they have caught in the evening. The verb géram is a denom. 
from gerem, to gnaw a bone, piel to crush them (Num. xxiv. 8); 
to gnaw a bone for the morning, is the same as to leave it to 
be gnawed in the morning. dram has not in itself the mean- 
ing to reserve or lay up (Ges. Lez.). The prophets, i.e. those 
who carry on their prophesying without a call from God (see 
Mic. ii. 11, iti. 5, 11), are pochdztm, vainglorious, boasting, 
from pdchaz, to boil up or boil over, and when applied to 
speaking, to overflow with frivolous words. Men of treacheries, 
bog’doth, a subst. verb, from Lagad, the classical word for faith- 
less adultery or apostasy. from God. The prophets proved 
themselves to be so by speaking the thoughts of their own 
hearts to the people as revelations from God, and thereby 
strengthening it in its apostasy from the Lord. The priests 
profane that which is holy (gddesh, every holy thing or act), 
and do violence to the law, namely, by treating what is holy 
as profane, and perverting the precepts of the law concerning 
holy and unholy (cf. Ezek. xxii. 26). 

Jerusalem sins in this manner, without observing that 
Jehovah is constantly making known to it His own righteous- 
ness, Ver. 5. “Jehovah is just in the midst of her; does no 
wrong: morning by morning He sets His justice in the light, not 
failing ; but the unjust knoweth no shame. Ver. 6. I have cut 
off nations : their battlements are laid waste; I have devastated 
their streets, so that no one else passeth over: their cities are laid 
_ waste, that there is no man there, not an inhabitant more.” Ver. 5 

is attached adversatively to what precedes without a particle, in 
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this sense: And yet Jehovah is just b¢girbah, te. in the midst 
of the city filled with sinners. The words recal to mind the 
description of the divine administration in Deut. xxxii. 4, where 
Jehovah is described as ay YP and WW. It follows from this 
that tsaddig is not to be referred to the fact that God does not 
leave the sins of the nation unpunished (Ros.), but to the fact 
that He commits no wrong: so that ny ny NP is only a 
negative paraphrase of tsaddig. His justice, i.e. the righteous- 
ness of His conduct, He puts in the light every morning 
(babboger babboger, used distributively, as in Ex. xvi. 21, Lev. 
vi. 5, etce.), not by rewarding virtue and punishing wickedness 
(Hitzig, Strauss, after the Chaldee, Jerome, Theodoret, and 
Cyril), according to which mishpdt would signify judgment ; 
but by causing His law and justice to be proclaimed to the 
nation daily “ by prophets, whose labour He employs to teach 
the nation His laws, and who exert themselves diligently by 
exhorting and admonishing every day, to call it to bring forth 
better fruit, but all in vain (Ros., Ewald, etc.; cf. Hos. vi. 5). 
It is at variance with the context to take these words as refer- 
ring to the judgments of God. These are first spoken of in. 
ver. 6, and the correspondence between these two verses and 
vers. 7 and 8 shows that we must not mix up together ver. 5b 
and ver. 6, or interpret ver. 56 from ver. 6. Just as the 
judgment is threatened there (ver. 8) because the people have 
accepted no correction, and have not allowed themselves to 
be moved to the fear of Jehovah, so also in vers. 5 and 6 
the prophet demonstrates the righteousness of God from His 
double administration : viz. first, from the fact that He causes 
His justice to be proclaimed to the people, that they may 
accept correction; and secondly, by pointing to the judgments 
upon the nations. 13 xd paraphrases the idea of “infallibly;” 
the literal meaning is, that there is no morning in which the 
justice is wanting. Hitzig, Strauss, and others have rendered 
it quite unsuitably, “ God does not suffer Himself to be want- 
ing,” i.e. does not remain absent. But the perverse one, viz. 
the nation sunk in unrighteousness, knows no disgrace, to make 
it ashamed of its misdeeds. In ver. 6 Jehovah is introduced 
as speaking, to set before the nations in the most impressive 
manner the judgments in which He has manifested His 
righteousness. The two hemistichs are formed uniformly, 
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each consisting of two clauses, in which the direct address 
alternates with an indefinite, passive construction: I have 
cut off nations, their battlements have been laid waste, etc. 
Goyim are neither those nations who are threatened with ruin 
in ch. ii, 4-15, nor the Canaanites, who have been extermi- 
nated by Israel, but nations generally, which have succumbed 
to the judgments of God, without any more precise definition. 
Pinndth, the battlements of the fortress-walls and towers (i. 16), 
stand per synecdochen for castles or fortifications. Chutsdth are 
not streets of the city, but roads, and stand synecdochically for 
the flat country. This is required by the correspondence of 
the clauses. For just as the cities answer to the castles, so do 
chutsoth to the nations, Nitsdz, from tsddah, not in the sense 
of waylaying (Ex. xxi. 13; 1 Sam. xxiv. 12), but in accordance 
with Aramean usage, to lay waste, answering to ndshamma, 
for which Jeremiah uses nité‘tsz in ch. iv. 26. 

In vers. 7 and 8 the prophet sums up all that he has said 
in vers. 1-6, to close his admonition to repentance with the 
announcement of judgment. Ver. 7. “I said, Only do thou 
fear me, do thou accept correction, so will their dwelling not be 
cut.off, according to all that I have appointed concerning them: 
but they most zealously destroyed all their doings. Ver. 8. 
Therefore wait for me, ts the saying of Jehovah, for the day 
when I rise up to the prey ; for it is my right to gather nations 
together, to bring kingdoms in crowds, to heap upon them my 
fury, all the burning of my wrath: for in the ‘fire of my zeal will 
the whole earth be devoured.” God has not allowed instruction 
and warning to be wanting, to avert the judgment of destruc- 
tion from Judah; but the people have been getting worse 
and worse, so that now He is obliged to make His justice 
acknowledged on earth by means of judgments. ‘AD, not I 
thought, but I said. This refers to the strenuous exertions of 
God to bring His justice to the light day by day (ver. 5), and 
to admonitions of the prophets in order to bring the people to 
repentance. ‘X7A and ‘NPM are cohortatives, chosen instead of 
imperatives, to set forth the demand of God by clothing it in 
the form of entreating admonition as an emanation of His love. 
Ladgach misdr as in ver. 2. The words are addressed to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem personified as the daughter of Zion 
(ver. 11); and Aziyo, her dwelling, is the city of Jerusalem, 
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not the temple, which is called the dwelling-place of Jehovah 
indeed, but never the dwelling-place of the nation, or of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The clause which follows, and 
which has been very differently interpreted, 72y ‘RAPE We bb, 
can hardly be taken in any other way than that in which 
Ewald has taken it, viz. by rendering hol as the accusative of 
manner: according to all that I have appointed, or as I have 
appointed everything concerning them. For it is evidently 
impracticable to connect it with what precedes as asyndeton, 
because the idea of Xi3° cannot be taken per zeugma from N13%, 
and we should necessarily have to supply that idea. For 
hikkéreth does not in any way fit in with ‘M1? WW, whether 
we take >¥ PB in the sense of charge, command, appoint (after 
Job xxxiv. 13, xxxvi. 23), or in that of correct, punish. For 
the thought that God will cut off all that He has appointed 
concerning Jerusalem, would be just as untenable as the 
thought that He will exterminate the sins that have been 
punished in Jerusalem. But instead of repenting, the people 
have only shown themselves still more zealous in evil deeds. 
Hishkim, to rise early, then in connection with another verb, 
adverbially : early and zealously. Hishchith, to act corruptly ; 
and with ‘dliloth, to complete corrupt and evil deeds (cf. Ps. 
xiv.1). Jehovah must therefore interpose with punishment.— 
Ver. 8. With the summons chakka li, wait for me, the prophecy 
returns to its starting-point in vers. 2 and 3, to bring it to-a 
close. The persons addressed are kol ‘anvé ha’drets, whom 
the prophet has summoned in the introduction to his exhorta- 
tion to repentance (ch. ii. 3), to seek the Lord and His 
righteousness. The Lord calls upon them, to wait for Him. 
For the nation as such, or those who act corruptly, cannot be 
addressed, since in that case we should necessarily have to take 
chakka i as ironical (Hitzig, Maurer); and this would be at 
variance with the usage of the language, inasmuch as chikkéh 
lay‘hovdh is only used for waiting in a believing attitude for 
the Lord and His help (Ps. xxxiii. 20; Isa. viii. 17, xxx. 18, 
Ixiv. 3). The Ji is still more precisely defined by "1 Di", for the 
day of my rising up for prey. ‘9? does not mean eds paprupiov 
= "yd (LXX., Syr.), or for a witness (Hitzig), which does not 
even yield a suitable thought apart from the alteration in the 
pointing, unless we “ combine with the witness the accuser and 
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judge” (Hitzig), or, to speak more correctly, make the witness 
into a judge; nor does 1? stand for "Y>, in perpetuum, as Jerome 
has interpreted it after Jewish commentators, who referred the 
words to the coming of the Messiah, “who as they hope will 
come, and, as they say, will devour the earth with the fire of 
His zeal when the nations are gathered together, and the fury 
of the Lord is poured out upon them.” For “ the rising up of 
Jehovah for ever” cannot possibly denote the coming of the 
Messiah, or be understood as referring to the resurrection of 
Christ, as Cocceius supposes, even if the judgment upon the 
nations is to be inflicted through the Messiah. “y> means “ for 
prey,” that is to say, it is a concise expression for taking prey, 
though not in the sense suggested by Calvin: “Just as lions 
seize, tear in pieces, and devour; so will I do with you, because 
hitherto I have spared you with too much humanity and pater- 
nal care.” This neither suits the expression chakka li, according 
to the only meaning of chikkdh that is grammatically established, 
nor the verses which follow (vers. 9, 10), according to which 
the judgment to be inflicted upon the nations by the Lord is 
not an exterminating but a refining judgment, through which 
He will turn to the nations pure lips, to call upon His name. 
The prey for which Jehovah will rise up, can only consist, there- 
fore, in the fact, that through the judgment He obtains from 
among the nations those who will confess His name, so that 
the souls from among the nations which desire salvation fall to 
Him as prey (compare Isa. liii. 12 with lii. 15 and xlix. 7). It 
is true that, in order to gain this victory, it is necessary to exter- 
minate by means of the judgment the obstinate and hardened 
sinners. “ For my justice (right) is to gather this.’ Mishpdt 
does not mean judicium, judgment, here; still less does it 
signify decretum, a meaning which it never has; but justice. 
or right, as in ver. 5. My justice, t.e. the justice which I shall 
bring to the light, consists in the fact that I pour my fury 
upon all nations, to exterminate the: wicked by judgments, 
and to convert the penitent to myself, and prepare for myself 
worshippers out of all nations. by is governed by ‘1 ADND. 
God will gather together the nations, to sift and convert them 
by severe judgments. To give the reason for the terrible 
character and universality of the judgment, the thought is 
repeated from ch. i. 18 that “all the earth shall be devoured 
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in the fire of His zeal.” In what follows, the aim and fruit of 
the judgment are given; and this forms an introduction to the 
* announcement of salvation. 


PROMISE OF THE CONVERSION OF THE NATIONS AND 
GLORIFICATION OF ISRAEL.—Cuap. m1. 9-20. 


The confessors of His name, whom the Lord will procure 
for Himself among the nations through the medium of the 
judgment, will offer to Him His dispersed nation as a sacrifice 
(vers. 9, 10). And the rescued remnant of Israel, in their 
humility, will trust in the Lord, and under the pastoral fidelity 
of their God have no more foe to fear, but rejoicing in the 
blessed fellowship of the Lord, be highly favoured and glori- 
fied (vers. 11-20). 

Ver. 9. -“ For then will I turn to the nations a pure lip, that 
they may all call upon the name of Jehovah, to serve Him with 
one shoulder. Ver. 10. From beyond the rivers of Cush will 
they bring my worshippers, the daughter of my dispersed ones, as 
a meat-offering to me.” By the explanatory & the promise is 
connected with the threat of judgment. The train of thought 
is this: the believers are to wait for the judgment, for it will 
bring them redemption. The first clause in ver. 9 is explained 
in different ways. Many commentators understand by sdphah 
bh'rardh the lip of God, which He will turn to the nations 
through His holy servants. According to this view, Luther 
has adopted the rendering: “Then will I cause the nations to 
be preached to otherwise, with friendly lips, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord.” But this view, which has 
been defended by Cocceius, Mark, and Hofmann (Schrift- 
beweis, ii. 2, pp. 573-4), would only be admissible if bérar 
‘signified clear, evident,—a meaning which Hofmann assumes 
as the ground of his explanation: “ A clear, easily intelligible, 
unmistakeable language does God turn to the nations, to call 
them all in the name of Jehovah, that they may serve Him as 
one man.” But, apart from the inadmissible rendering of 
‘* DY2 Np, this explanation is proved to be erroneous by the 
fact that bérar does not mean clear, intelligible ; that even in 
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Job xxxiii. 3 it has not this meaning; but that it simply means 
pure, purified, sinless; and that sdphdh bh‘rarah, the opposite 
of DxnpY Nod in Isa. vi. 5, cannot be used at all of the lip or 
language of God, but simply of the lip of a man who is defiled 
by sin. Consequently -¥ 753 must be explained according 
to 1 Sam. x. 9, since the circumstance that we have ? 753 in 
this passage does not make any material difference in the 
meaning. The construction in both passages is a pregnant 
-one. God turns to the nations a pure lip, by purifying their 
sinful lips, i.e. He converts them, that they may be able to call 
upon Him with pure lips. Lip does not stand for language, 
but is mentioned as the organ of speech, by which a man 
expresses the thoughts of his heart, so that purity of the lips 
involves or presupposes the purification of the heart. The lips 
are defiled by the names of the idols whom they have invoked 
(cf. Hos. ii. 19, Ps. xvi. 4). The fruit of the purification is 
this, that henceforth they call upon the name of Jehovah, and 
serve Him. ‘ DY2 87?, when used of men, always signifies to 
call solemnly or heartily upon the name of Jehovah. To serve 
sh*khem echdd, with one shoulder, is to serve together or with 
unanimity. The metaphor is taken from bearers who carry a 
burden with even shoulders; cf. Jer. xxxii. 39. As an example 
of the way in which they will serve the Lord, it is stated in 
ver. 10 that they will offer the widely scattered members of the 
Israelitish church as a sacrifice to the Lord. Compare Isa. 
Ixvi. 20, where this thought is applied to the heathen of all 
quarters of the globe ; whereas Zephaniah, while. fixing his eye 
upon that passage, has given it more briefly, and taken the 
expression “from beyond the rivers of Cush” from Isa. xviii. 1, 
for the purpose of naming the remotest heathen nations instar 
omnium. The rivers of Cush are the Nile and the Astaboras, 
with their different tributaries. ‘Yi2 N2 ‘IY is the accusative 
of the nearest object, and ‘NN32 that of the more remote. 
‘Athdér does not mean fragrance (Ges., Ewald, Maurer), but 
worshipper, from ‘dthar, to pray, to entreat. The worshippers 
are more precisely defined by bath pitsat, the daughter of my 
dispersed ones (pits, part. pass.), i.e. the crowd or congrega- 
tion consisting of the dispersed of the Lord, the members of 
the Israelitish congregation of God scattered about in all the 
world. ‘They are presented to the Lord by the converted Gen- 
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tiles as minchdh, a meat-offering, i.e. according to Isa. Ixvi. 20, 
just as the children of Israel offered a meat-offering. In the 
symbolism of religious worship, the presentation of the meat- 
offering shadowed forth diligence in good works as the fruit 
of justification. The meaning is therefore the following: The 
most remote of the heathen nations will prove that they are 
worshippers of Jehovah, by bringing to Him the scattered 
members of His nation, or by converting them to the living 
God. We have here in Old Testament form the thought 
expressed by the Apostle Paul in Rom. xi., namely, that the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of salvation, that they may 
incite to emulation the Israelites who have fallen away from 
the call of divine grace. The words of the prophet treat of 
the blessing which will accrue, from the entrance of the Gen- 
tiles into the kingdom of God, to the Israelites who have been 
rejected on account of their guilt, and refer not only to the 
missionary work of Christians among the Jews in the stricter 
sense of the term, but to everything that is done, both directly 
and indirectly, through the rise and spread of Christianity 
among the nations, for the conversion of the Jews to the 
Saviour whom they once despised. Their complete fulfilment, 
however, will only take place after the pleroma of the Gentiles 
has come in, when the 7apwots, which in part has happened to 
Israel, shall be removed, and “ all Israel” shall be saved (Rom. 
xi. 25, 26). On the other hand, Mark, Hitzig, and others, 
have taken ‘athdrai bath putsai as the subject and understand 
‘it as referring to the heathen who have escaped the judgment 
by flying in all directions to their own homes, for example 
even to Cush, and who having become converted, offer to.the 
Lord the gift that is His due. But, apart fiom the parallel 
passage in Isa. Ixvi. 20, which alone is quite decisive, this view 
is proved to be untenable by bath putsai, daughter of my dis- 
persed ones. The thought that Jehovah disperses the heathen, 
either at the judgment or through the judgment, is foreign to 
the whole of the Old Testament, as Hitzig himself appears to 
have felt, when he changed pats, to disperse, into its very 
opposite—namely, to come home. The thought, on the other 
hand, that God will disperse His people Israel among all 
nations on account of their sins, and will hereafter gather them 
together again, is a truth expressed even in the song of Moses, 
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and one which recurs in all the prophets, so that every hearer 
or reader of our prophet must think at once of the Israel 
scattered abroad in connection with the expression “my (i.e. 
Jehovah’s) dispersed ones.” The objection, that Judah is first 
spoken of in ver. 11 (Hitzig), is thereby deprived of all its 
significance, even if this really were the case. But the objec- 
tion is also incorrect, since the Judzans have been already 
addressed in ver. 8 in the expression y 43N, 

Ver. 11. “In that day wilt thou not be ashamed of all thy 
doings, wherewith thou hast transgressed against me; for then 
will I remove from the midst of thee those that rejoice in thy 
pride, and thou wilt no more pride thyself upon my holy moun- 
tain. Ver. 12. And I leave in the midst of thee a people bowed 
down and poor, and they trust in the name of Jehovah. Ver. 13. 
The remnant of Israel will not do wrong, and not speak lies, and 
there will not be found in their mouth a tongue of deceit ; for 
they will feed und rest, and no one will terrify them.” The 
congregation, being restored to favour, will be cleansed and 
sanctified by the Lord from every sinful thing. The words of 
ver. 11 are addressed to the Israel gathered together from the 
dispersion, as the daughter of Zion (cf. ver. 14). “In that 
day” refers to the time of judgment mentioned before, viz. to 
the day when Jehovah rises up for prey (ver. 8). ‘wian xd, 
thou wilt not need to be ashamed of all thine iniquities ; be- 
cause, as the explanatory clauses which follow clearly show, 
they occur no more. This is the meaning of the words, and 
not, as Ewald imagines, that Jerusalem will no more be bowed” 
down by the recollection of them. The perfect AYWB WW does 
indeed point to the sins of former times ; not to the recollection 
of them, however, but to the commission of them. For the 
proud and sinners will then be exterminated from the congre- 
gation. MN) py is taken from Isa. xiii. 3, where it denotes 
the heroes called by Jehovah, who exult with pride caused by 
the intoxication of victory; whereas here the reference is to 
the haughty judges, priests, and prophets (vers. 3 and 4), who 
exult in their sinful ways. 7723 a feminine form of the infini- 
tive, like moshchdéh in Ex. xxix. 29, etc. (cf. Ges. § 45, 1, 6, 
and Ewald, § 236, a). 23, to be haughty, as in Isa. iii. 16. 
The prophet mentions pride as the root of all sins. The holy 
mountain is not Canaan as a mountainous country, but the 
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temple mountain, as in the parallel passage, Isa. xi. 9. The 
people left by the Lord, i.e. spared in the judgment, and 
gathered together again out of the dispersion, will be ‘dnt and 
dal. The two words are often connected together as synonyms, 
eg. Isa. xxvi. 6 and Job xxxiv. 28. ‘3 is not to be confounded 
with 139, gentle or meek, but signifies bowed down, oppressed 
with the feeling of impotence for what is good, and the know- 
ledge that deliverance is due to the compassionate grace of 
God alone ; it is therefore the opposite of proud, which trusts 
in its own strength, and boasts of its own virtue. The leading 
characteristic of those who are bowed down will be trust in the 
Lord, the spiritual stamp of genuine piety. This remnant of 
Israel, the éxAoyy7 of the people of God, will neither commit 
injustice, nor practise wickedness and deceit with word and 
tongue, will therefore be a holy nation, answering to its divine 
calling (Ex. xix. 6), just as God does no wrong (ver. 5), and 
the servant of Jehovah has no deceit in his mouth (Isa. liii. 9). 
What is stated here can, of course, not refer to those who 
were brought back from Babylon, as Calvin supposes, taking 
the words comparatively, because-there were many hypocrites 
among the exiles, and adding, “because the Lord will thus 
wipe away all stains from His people, that the holiness may 
then appear all the purer.’ The prophetic announcement 
refers to the time of perfection, which commenced with the 
coming of Christ, and will be completely realized at His return 
to judgment. Strauss very appropriately compares the words 
of John, “ Whatsoever is born of God doth not commit sin” 

(1 John iii. 9). Zephaniah explains what he says, by adding 
the assurance of the blessing which is promised in the law as" 
the reward of faithful walk in the commandments of the Lord. 
This reason rests upon the assumption that they only rejoice 
in the promised blessing who walk in the commandments of 
God. In this respect the enjoyment of the blessing yields a 
practical proof that wrong and wickedness occur no more. 

The words 38271 37 may be explained from the comparison 
of the remnant of Israel to a flock both in Mic. vii. 14 and 
Luke xii. 32 (“little flock ;” for the fact itself, compare Mic. 

iv. 4). This blessing is still further developed in what follows, 
first of all by a reference to the removal of the judgments of 
God (vers. 14-17), and secondly by the promise of God that 
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all the obstacles which prevent the enjoyment of the blessing 
are to be cleared away (vers. 18-20). 

Ver. 14. “ Exult, O daughter Zion; shout, O Israel ! rejoice 
and exult with all the heart, O daughter Jerusalem. Ver. 15. 
Jehovah has removed thy judgments, cleared away thine enemy ; 
the King of Israel, Jehovah, ts in the midst of thee: thou 
wilt see evil no more. Ver. 16. In that day will men say to 
Jerusalem, Fear not, O Zion; let not thy hands drop. Ver. 17. 
Jehovah thy God is in the midst of thee, a hero who helps: He 
rejoices over thee in delight, He is silent in His love, exults over 
thee with rejoicing.” The daughter Zion, i.e. the reassembled 
remnant of Israel, is to exult and shout at the fulness of the 
salvation prepared for it. The fulness is indicated in the 
heaping up of words for exulting and rejoicing. The greater 
the exultation, the greater must the object be over which men 
exult. 39°03, to break out into a cry of joy, is a plural, because 
the Israel addressed is a plurality. The re-establishment of the 
covenant of grace assigns the reason for the exultation. God 
has removed the judgments, and cleared away the enemies, 
who served as the executors of His judgments. Pinndh, piel, 
to put in order (sc. a house), by clearing away what is lying 
about in disorder (Gen. xxiv. 31; Lev. xiv. 36), hence to 
sweep away or remove. ’Oyébh: with indefinite generality, 
every enemy. Now is Jehovah once more in the midst of the 
daughter Zion as King of Israel, whereas, so long as Israel 
was given up to the power of the enemy, He had ceased to be 
its King. Y‘hdvdh is in apposition to melekh Yisra’él, which 
is placed first for the sake of emphasis, and not a predicate. 
The predicate is merely 27?3 (in the midst of thee). The 
accent lies upon the fact that Jehovah is in the midst of His 
congregation as King of Israel (cf. ver. 17). Because this is 
the case, she will no more see, i.e. experience, evil (787 as in 
Jer. v. 12, Isa. xliv. 16, etc.) and need not therefore any 
longer fear and despair. This is stated in ver. 16: They will 
say to Jerusalem, Fear not. She will have so little fear, that 
men will be able to call’ her the fearless one. {i*¥ is a vocative 
of address. It is simpler to assume this than to supply ¢ from 
the previous clause. The falling of the hands is a sign of 
despair through alarm and anxiety (cf. Isa. xiii. 7). This 
thought is still further explained in ver. 17. Jehovah, the 
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God. of Zion, is within her, and is a hero who helps or saves ; 
He has inward joy in His rescued and blessed people (cf. Isa. 
lxii. 5, Ixv. 19). inza2 WM appears unsuitable, since we 
cannot think of it as indicating silence as to sins that may 
occur (cf. Ps. 1. 21, Isa. xxii. 14), inasmuch as, according to 
ver. 13, the remnant of Israel commits no sin. Ewald and 
Hitzig would therefore read yachddish; and Ewald renders it 
“he will grow young again,” which Hitzig rejects as at vari- 
ance with the language, because we should then have Yann’, 
He therefore takes yachddish as synonymous with nivan ny, 
he will do a new thing (Isa. xliii, 19). But this rendering 
cannot be justified by the usage of the language, and does not 
even yield a thought in harmony with the context. Silence‘in 
His love is an expression used to denote love deeply felt, which 
is absorbed in its object with thoughtfulness and admiration,’ 
and forms the correlate to rejoicing with exultation, i.e. to the 
loud demonstration of one’s love. The two clauses contain 
simply a description, drawn from man’s mode of showing love, 
and transferred to God, to set forth the great satisfaction 
which the Lord has in His redeemed people, and are merely a 
poetical filling up of the expression, “ He will rejoice over thee 
with joy.” This joy of His love will the Lord extend to all 
who are troubled and pine in misery. 

Ver. 18. “J gather together those that mourn for the festive 
meeting ; they are of thee; reproach presses upon them. Ver. 19. 
Behold, at that time I will treat with all thine oppressors, and will 
save the limping, and gather together that which is dispersed, and 
make them a praise and a name in every land of their shame. 
Ver. 20. At that time will I bring you and gather you in time ; 
for Iwill make you a name and a praise among all the nations 
of the earth, when I turn your captivity before your eyes, saith 
Jehovah.” The salvation held up in prospect before the rem- 
nant of Israel, which has been refined by the judgments and 
delivered, was at a very remote distance in Zephaniah’s time. 


1 « He assumes the person of a mortal man, because, unless He stam- 
mers in this manner, He cannot sufficiently show how much He loves us. 
Thy God will therefore be quiet in. His love, i.e. this will be the greatest 
delight of thy God, this His chief pleasure, when He shall cherish thee. 
As a man caresses his dearest wife, so will God then quietly repose in thy 
love.” CALVIN. 
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The first thing that awaited the nation was the judgment, 
through which it was to be dispersed among the heathen, 
according to the testimony of Moses and all the prophets, and 
to be refined in the furnace of affliction. The ten tribes were 
already carried away into exile, and Judah was to share the 
same fate immediately afterwards. In order, therefore, to offer 
to the pious a firm consolation of hope in the period of suffer- 
ing that awaited them, and one on which their faith could rest 
in the midst of tribulation, Zephaniah mentions in conclusion 
the gathering together of all who pine in misery at a distance 
from Zion, and who are scattered far and wide, to assure even 
these of their future participation in the promised salvation. 
Every clause of ver. 18 is difficult. ‘32 is a niphal participle 
of 72, with 3 instead of §, as in Lam. i. 4, in the sense of to 
mourn, or be troubled. fo‘éd, the time of the feast, when all 
Israel gathered together to rejoice before Jehovah, as in Hos. 
xii. 10, except that the word is not to be restricted to the feast 
of tabernacles, but may be understood as relating to all the 
feasts to which pilgrimages were made. The preposition min 
is taken by many in the sense of far from; in support of which 
Hitzig appeals to Lam.i.4. But that passage is rather opposed 
to the application of the meaning referred to, inasmuch as we 
have Pr) there, in which min denotes the cause. And this 
causal signification is to be retained here also, if only because 
of the close connection between ‘33 and yi, according to 
which the dependent word can only denote the object or occa- 
sion of the ndgadh. Those who are troubled for the festal 
meeting are they who mourn because they cannot participate 
in the joy of assembling before the face of the Lord, namely, 
on account of their banishment into foreign lands. Mimmekh 
hdéya, from thee were they, i.e. they have been thine (min 
expressing descent or origin, as in Isa. lviii. 12, Ezra ii. 59, 
Ps. Ixviii. 27; and the whole clause containing the reason for 
their meeting). The explanation given by Anton and Strauss 
is unsuitable and forced: “They will be away from thee, 
namely, separated from thee as mourners.” In the last clause 
it is a matter of dispute to what the suffix in 2) refers. The 
explanation of Strauss, that it refers to Zion, is precluded by 
the fact that Zion is itself addressed, both in what precedes 
and what follows, and the thought does not require so rapid a 
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change of persons. It is more natural to refer it to ‘93, in 
which case the singular suffix is used collectively as a neuter, 
like the feminines 7yS80 and 730; and the meaning takes 
this form: a burden upon them, viz. those who mourned for 
the feasts, was the reproach, sc. of slavery among the heathen 
(compare ver. 19, at the close). Consequently the clause 
assigns a still further reason for the promise, that they are to be 
gathered together. In ver. 19, NYY with NX signifies neither 
to handle in an evil sense, nor comprimere, conculcare, but to 
treat or negotiate with a person, as in Ezek. xxiii. 25 and xvii. 
17, where nix, according to a later usage of the language, is a 
preposition, and not a sign of the accusative. The more precise 
definition of the procedure, or of the kind of negotiation, is 
evident from the context. The reference is to a punitive pro- 
cedure, or treating in wrath. ‘9!2¥2 as in Ps. Ix. 14, the heathen 
nations who had subjugated Israel. What follows is taken 
almost verbatim from Mic. iv. 6; and the last clause points back 
to Deut. xxvi. 19, to tell the people that the Lord will assuredly 
realize the glorification promised to the people of His pos- 
session, and make Israel an object of praise to the whole earth. 
DAva yasi-b23, in all lands, where they have suffered shame. 
Boshtém is epexegetical of ha’drets, which governs it; this 
explains the use of the article with the nomen regens (cf. Ewald, 
§ 290, d). In order to paint the glory of the future salvation 
in still more vivid colours before the eyes of the people, the 
Lord ends by repeating this promise once more, with a slight 
change in the words. At that time will I lead you. The 
indefinite 8°28 might be expounded from the context, by sup- 
plying the place to which God will lead them, after such pas- 
sages as Isa. xiv. 2, xliii. 5. But it is more natural to think of 
the phrase, to lead out and in, according to Num. xxvii. 17, 
and to take N'38 as an abbreviation of 8°27) 8'¥i7, picturing the 
pastoral fidelity with which the Lord will guide the redeemed. 
The following words 038 ‘¥2? point to this: compare Isa. xl. 
11, where the gathering of the lambs is added to the feeding of 
the flock, to give prominence to the faithful care of the shep- 
herds for the weak and helpless. ‘Ya? is the infinitive: my 
gathering you, sc. will take place. The choice of this form is 
to be traced, as Hitzig supposes, to the endeavour to secure 
uniformity in the clauses. A fresh reason is then assigned for 
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the promise, by a further allusion to the glorification appointed 
for the people of God above all the nations of the earth, 
coupled with the statement that this will take place at the 
turning of their captivity, ie. when God shall abolish the 
misery of His people, and turn it into salvation (“turn the 
captivity,” as in ch. ii. 7), and that “ before your eyes ;” ie., 
not that “ ye yourselves shall see the salvation, and not merely 
your children, when they have closed your eyes” (Hitzig)—for 
such an antithesis would be foreign to the context—but as 
equivalent to “quite obviously, so that the turn in events stands 
out before the eye,” analogous to “ ye will see eye to eye” 
(Isa. lii. 8; cf. Luke ii. 30). This will assuredly take place, 
for Jehovah has spoken it. 

On the fulfilment of this promise, Theodoret observes that 
“these things were bestowed upon those who came from Baby- 
lon, and have been offered to all men since then.” This no 
doubt indicates certain points of the fulfilment, but the prin- 
cipal fulfilment is generalized too much. For although the 
' promise retains its perfect validity in the case of the Christian 
church, which is gathered out of both Jews and Gentiles, and will 
receive its final accomplishment in the completion of the king- 
dom of heaven founded by Christ on the earth, the allusion to 
the Gentile Christians falls quite into the background in the 
picture of salvation in vers. 11-20, and the prophet’s eye is 
simply directed towards Israel, and the salvation reserved for 
the rescued éxdoyy tod "Iopayjr. But inasmuch as Zephaniah 
not only announces the judgment upon the whole earth, but 
also predicts the conversion of the heathen nations to Jehovah 
the living God (ch. iii. 9, 10), we must not restrict the descrip- 
tion of salvation in ch. iii, 11-20 to the people of Israel who 
were lineally descended from Abraham, and to the remnant of 
them; but must also regard the Gentiles converted to the 
living God through Christ as included among them, and must 
consequently say that the salvation which the Lord will procure 
through the judgment for the daughter Zion or the remnant of 
Israel, commenced with the founding of the Christian church 
by the apostles for Judah and the whole world, and has been 
gradually unfolded more and more through the spread of the 
name of the Lord and His worship among all nations, and will 
be eventually and fully realized at the second coming of Christ 
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to the last judgment, and to perfect His kingdom in the estab- 
lishment of the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. and xxii.). It is 
true that both the judgment and the salvation of the remnant 
of Israel seeking Jehovah and His righteousness commenced 
even before Christ, with the giving up of Judah, together with 
all the tribes and kingdoms falling within the horizon of Old 
Testament prophecy, into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
imperial rulers who followed him ; but so far as the question of 
the fulfilment of our prophecy is concerned, these events come 
into consideration merely as preliminary stages of and prepara- 
tions for the times of decision, which commenced with Christ 
not only for the Jews, but for all nations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


information concerning Haggai (Chaggai, i.e. the 
festal one, formed from chdg, with the adjective 
termination ai: cf. Ewald, § 164, c, and 273, e; 
LXX. ’Aryyaios, Vulg. Aggeus) than that obtained from the 
headings to his prophetic addresses (ch. i. 1, ii. 1, 10, 20), and 
confirmed by Ezra v. 1,—namely, that he commenced his pro- . 
phesying in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, and by means 
of his prophecies caused the work of building the temple, which 
had been suspended in consequence of the machinations of the 
Cutheans (Samaritans), to be resumed, and in common with 
‘the prophet Zechariah, who commenced his labours two months 
later, ensured the continuance of that work. The extra-biblical 
accounts of the circumstances of his life have no evidence at 
all to support them. This is the case, for example, with the 
statement of Ps. Dorotheus and Ps. Epiphanius, that Haggai 
came from Babylon to Jerusalem when quite a young man, 
and that he survived the rebuilding of the temple, and was 
buried in honour near the burial-place of the priests, to say 
nothing of the strange opinion which was tolerably general in the 
times of Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria, and which arose from a 
misinterpretation of the word 4899 in ch. i. 13, viz. that Haggai 
was an angel who appeared in human shape. And Ewald’s 
conjecture, that Haggai had seen the temple of Solomon, can- 
not be inferred from ch. ii. 8. In that case he would have 
been about eighty years old when he commenced his labours as 
a prophet. 


2. THe Boox or Hageatr contains four words of God 
uttered by the prophet in the second year of the reign of Darius 
167 
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Hystaspes, which had for their object the furtherance of the 
building of the temple, and in all probability simply reproduce 
the leading thought of His oral addresses. In the first pro- 
phecy, delivered on the new moon’s day of the sixth month of 
the year named (ch. i.), he condemns the indifference of the 
people concerning the building of the temple, and represents 
the failure of the crops and the curse under which the people 
were suffering as a divine punishment for the neglect of that 
work. In consequence of this admonition the building was 
resumed. The three following prophecies in ch. ii. encourage 
the people to continue the work they have begun. The 
second, which was delivered only twenty-four days after the 
first (ch. ii. 1-9), consoles those who are desponding on account 
of the poverty of the new building, by promising that the Lord 
will keep the covenant promise made to His people when they 
came out of Egypt, and by shaking the whole world and all 
. the heathen, will give the new temple even greater glory than 
that of Solomon had. The last two words of God were deli- 
vered to the people on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month 
of the same year. They predict in the first place the cessation 
of the. previous curse, and the return of the blessings of nature 
promised to the church which had remained faithful to the 
covenant (vers. 10-19); and in the second place, the preserva- 
tion of the throne of Israel, represented in the person and 
attitude of Zerubbabel, among the tempests which will burst 
upon the kingdoms of this world, and destroy their might and 
durability (vers. 20-23). 

In order to understand clearly the meaning of these pro- 
phecies and promises in relation to the development of the Old 
Testament kingdom of God, we must look at the historical cir- 
cumstances under which Haggai was called by God to labour 
as a prophet. Haggai was the first prophet who rose up after 
the exile in the midst of the congregation of Judah that had 
returned from Babylon, to proclaim to it the will and saving 
purposes of its God. Between him and Zephaniah there lay 
the seventy years’ exile, and the labours of the great prophets 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. What all the earlier prophets 
had foretold, and Jeremiah especially, in a comprehensive and 
most impressive manner—namely, that the Lord would thrust 
out Judah also among the heathen, on account of its obstinate 
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idolatry and resistance to the commandments of God, and would 
cause it to be enslaved by them—had been fulfilled. As the 
ten tribes had been carried away by the Assyrians long before, 
so had the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem been also 
carried into exile by the Chaldeans through Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Lord had now banished all His people from before His 
face, and sent them away among the heathen, but He had not 
cast them off entirely and for ever. He had indeed suspended 
His covenant with Israel, but He had not entirely abolished it, 
Even to the people pining in exile He had not only renewed 
. the ancient promises through the prophet Ezekiel, after the 
dissolution of the kingdom of Judah and the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, viz. that He would restore the 
nation to favour again, when it should come to the knowledge 
__ of its grievous sins, and turn to Him with penitence, and that 
He would redeem it from exile, lead it back to its own land, 
and exalt it to great glory; but He had also caused the might 
and duration of the kingdoms of the world to be proclaimed 
through Daniel, and their eventual overthrow through the 
kingdom of God from heaven. The seventy years, during 
which the land of Judah was to lie waste and the nation to 
serve Babel (Jer. xxv. 11), had now passed away. The Baby- 
lonian empire had fallen, and Koresh (Cyrus), the founder of 
the Persian empire, had given the Jews permission to return 
to their own land in the first year of his sole dominion, and 
had commanded that the temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt. In consequence of this, a considerable 
number of the captives of Judah and Benjamin, viz. 42,360 
freemen, with 7337 men-servants and maid-servants, led by 
Zerubbabel prince of Judah, a descendant of David, who was 
appointed governor in Judah, and by the high priest Joshua, 
had returned to their homes (Ezra i. and ii.). Having arrived 
there, they had restored Jehovah’s altar of burnt-offering in 
the seventh month of the year, and re-established the sacrificial 
worship prescribed in the law. They had also so far made 
preparations for the rebuilding of the temple, that even in the 
second month of the second year after their return they 
were able solemnly to lay the foundation for the new temple 
(Ezra iii.). ; 

They had hardly commenced building, however, when the 
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Samaritans came with a request that they might take part in 
the building of the temple, because they also sought the God 
of the Jews. Now, when the chiefs of Judah refused to grant 
them this request, as being a mixed people, composed of the 
heathen colonists who had been transplanted into the kingdom 
of the ten tribes and a few Israelites who were left behind in 
the land, whilst their worship of God was greatly distorted by 
heathenism (see at 2 Kings xvii. 24-41), they endeavoured to 
disturb the work already begun, and to prevent its continuation 
and completion. They made the hands of the people of Judah 
idle, as we read in Ezra iv. 4, 5, frightening them while build- 
ing, and hiring counsellors against them to frustrate their 
design, the whole of the still remaining time of Cyrus, and 
even till the reign of king Darius of Persia, so that the work at 
the house of God at Jerusalem ceased and was suspended till 
the second year of the reign of this king (Ezra iv. 24). But 
even if these machinations of the adversaries of Judah fur- 
nished the outward occasion for the interruption and suspension 
of the work they had begun, we must not seek for the sole and 
sufficient reason for the breaking off of the work in these alone. 
Nothing is recorded of any revocation of the edict issued by 
Cyrus during his reign; and even if the letter to Artachsata 
given in Ezra iv. 7 sqq. referred, as is generally assumed, to 
the building of the temple, and the reply of this king, which 
prohibited the continuation of the building, was issued by 
Pseudo-Smerdis, this only took place under the second suc- 
cessor of Cyrus, twelve years after the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the temple. What the enemies of Judah had 
previously undertaken and accomplished consisted simply in 
the fact that they made the hands of the Jewish people idle, 
frightening them while building, and frustrating their enter- 
prise by hiring counsellors." The latter they would hardly 
have succeeded in, if the Jews themselves had taken real 

1 So much is evident from the account in the book of Ezra, concerning 
the machinations of the Samaritans to frustrate the building. The more 
precise determination of what they did—namely, whether they obtained a 
command from the king to suspend the building—depends upon the explana- 
tion given to the section in Ezra (iv. 6-23), into which we need not enter 
more minutely till we come to our exposition of the book itself, inasmuch 


as it is not important to decide this question in order to understand our 
prophet. . 
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pleasure in the continuation of the work, and had had firm 
confidence in the assistance of God. These were wanting. 
Even at the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone, many of 
the old priests, Levites and heads of tribes, who had seen the 
first temple, spoiled the people’s pleasure by loud weeping. 
This weeping can hardly be explained merely from the recol- 
lection of the trials and sufferings of the last fifty years, 
which came involuntarily into their mind at that moment 
of solemn rejoicing, but was no doubt occasioned chiefly 
by the sight of the miserable circumstances under which the 
congregation took this work in hand, and in which they could 
not help saying to themselves, that the execution of the work 
would not correspond to the hopes which might have been 
cherished from the restoration of the house of God. But 
such thoughts as these would of necessity greatly detract from 
their pleasure in building, and as soon as outward difficulties 
were also placed in their way, would supply food to the doubt 
whether the time for carrying on this work had really come. 
Thus the zeal for building the house of God so cooled down, 
that they gave it up altogether, and simply began to provide 
for their own necessities, and to establish themselves comfort- 
ably in the land of their fathers, so far as the circumstances 
permitted (Hag. i. 4). This becomes perfectly intelligible, if 
we add that, judging from the natural character of sinful men, 
there were no doubt a considerable number of men among 
those who had returned, who had been actuated to return less 
by living faith in the Lord and His word, than by earthly 
hopes of prosperity and comfort in the land of their fathers. 
As soon as they found themselves disappointed in their expec- 
tations, they became idle and indifferent with regard to the 
house of the Lord. And the addresses of our prophet show 
clearly enough, that one principal reason for the suspension of 
the work is to be sought for in the lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence of the people. 

The contents and object of these addresses, viz. the cir- 
cumstance that they are chiefly occupied with the command to 
build the temple, and attach great promises to the performance 
of this work, can only be explained in part, however, from the 
fact that the fidelity of the nation towards its God showed 
itself in zeal for the house of God. The deeper and truer 
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explanation is to be found in the significance which the temple 
possessed in relation to the kingdom of God in its Old Testa- 
ment form. The covenant of grace, made by the God of 
heaven and earth with the nation of Israel which He had 
chosen for His own peculiar possession, required, as a visible 
pledge of the real fellowship into which Jehovah had entered 
with Israel, a place where this fellowship could be sustained. 
For this. reason, directly after the conclusion of the covenant 
at Sinai, God commanded the tabernacle to be erected, for a 
sanctuary in which, as covenant God, He would dwell among 
His people in a visible symbol; and, as the sign of the fulfil- 
ment of this divine promise, at the dedication of the tabernacle, 
and also of the temple of Solomon which took its place, the 
glory of Jehovah in the form of a cloud filled the sanctuary 
that had been built for His name. Hence the continuance of 
the ancient covenant, or of the kingdom of God in Israel, was 
bound up with the temple. When this was destroyed the 
covenant was broken, and the continuance of the kingdom of 
God suspended. If, therefore, the covenant which had been 
dissolved during the exile was to be renewed, if the kingdom 
of God .was to be re-established in its Old Testament form, 
the rebuilding of the temple was the first and most important 
prerequisite for this; and the people were bound to pursue the 
work of building it with all possible zeal, that they might 
thereby practically attest their desire and readiness to resume 
the covenant fellowship which had been interrupted for a time. 
After the people had thus fulfilled the duty that devolved upon 
them, they might expect from the faithfulness of the Lord, 
their covenant God, that He would also restore the former 
gracious connection in all its completeness, and fulfil all His 
covenant promises. Jt is in this that the significance of 
‘Hagga?s prophecies consists, so far as they have regard to the 
furthering of the work of building the temple. And this 
object was attained. The building of the temple was resumed 
in consequence of his admonition, and at the end of four years 
and a half—namely, in the sixth year of the reign of Darius— 
the work was finished (Ezra vi. 14, 15). But at its dedication 
the new temple was not filled with the cloud of the glory of 
Jehovah ; yea, the most essential feature in the covenant made 
at Sinai was wanting, viz. the ark with the testimony, t.e. the 
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tables of the law, which no man could restore, inasmuch as the 
ten words of the covenant had been written upon the tables by 
God Himself. The old covenant was not to be restored in its 
Sinaitic form; but according to the promise made through 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 31 sqq.), the Lord would make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and Judah; He would put His law 
into their heart, and write it in their minds. The people, 
however, were not sufficiently prepared for this. Therefore 
those who had returned from Babylon were still to continue 
under the rule of the heathen powers of the world, until the 
time had arrived for the conclusion of the new covenant, when 
the Lord would come to His temple, and the angel of the 
covenant would fill it with the glory of the heathen. Thus 
the period of Zerubbabel’s temple was a time of waiting for 
Judah, and a period of preparation for the coming of the pro- 
mised Saviour. To give the people a pledge during that period 
of the certainty of the fulfilment of the covenant grace of God, 
was the object of Haggai’s two promises of salvation. 

So far as the form is concerned, the prophecies of Haggai 
-have not the poetical swing of the earlier prophetical diction. 
They are written in the simplest rhetorical style, and never 
rise very far above the level of good prose, although vivacity 
is given to the delivery by the frequent use of interrogatives 
(cf. ch. i. 4, 9, ii. 3, 12, 18, 19), and it by no means infre- 
quently opens into full oratorical rhythm (cf. ch. i. 6, 9-11, 
ii, 6-8, 22). One characteristic of Haggai’s mode of descrip- 
tion is the peculiar habit to which Negelsbach has called 
attention—namely, of uttering the main thought with concise 
and nervous brevity, after a long and verbose introduction 
(cf. ch. i. 26, i. 120, ii. 5b, ii. 195); so that it might be said 
that he is accustomed “to conceal a small and most intensive 
kernel under a broad and thick shell.” His language is toler- 
ably free from Chaldzisms. 

For the exegetical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Einlei- 
tung, p. 308; to which add Aug. Koehler’s die Weissagungen 
Hagga?s erklart, Erlangen 1860. 
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EXPOSITION. 


ADMONITION TO BUILD THE TEMPLE, AND ITS RESULT.— 
CuapP, I, 


Haggai, having reproved the people for their indifference 
with regard to the rebuilding of the temple, and pointed to 
the failure of their crops for want of rain as a divine chastise- 
ment consequent upon it, admonishes Zerubbabel the governor, 
Joshua the high priest, and the people generally, to resume 
the building of the temple (vers. 2-11), and then describes the 
way in which his appeal was responded to (vers. 12-15). 

In ver. 1 this address is introduced by a statement of the 
time at which it had been delivered, and the persons to whom 
it was addressed. The word of Jehovah was uttered through 
the prophet in the second year of king Darius, on the first 
day of the sixth month. vA" answers to the name Déryavush 
or Dérayavush of the arrow-headed inscriptions; it is derived 
from the Zendic dar, Sanskrit dhri, contracted into dhar, and 
is correctly explained by Herodotus (vi. 98) as signifying 
ép£eins = coércitor. It is written in Greek Aapetos (Darius). 
The king referred to is the king of Persia (Ezra iv. 5, 24), 
the first of that name, t.e. Darius Hystaspes, who reigned from 
521 to 486 B.c. That this is the king meant, and not Darius 
Nothus, is evident from the fact that Zerubbabel the Jewish 
prince, and Joshua the high priest, who had led back the 
exiles from Babylon to Judea in the reign of Cyrus, in the 
. year 536 (Ezra i. 8, ii. 2), might very well be still at the 
head of the returned people in the second year of the reign 
of Darius Hystaspes, i.e. in the year 520, but could not have 
been still living in the reign of Darius Nothus, who did not 
ascend the throne till 113 years after the close of the captivity. 
Moreover, in ch. ii. 3, Haggai presupposes that many of his 
contemporaries had seen the temple of Solomon. Now, as 
that temple had been destroyed in the year 588 or 587, there 
might very well be old men still living under Darius Hystaspes, 
in the year 520, who had seen that temple in their early days ; 
but that could not be the case under Darius Nothus, who 
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ascended the Persian throne in the year 423. The prophet 
addresses his word to the temporal and spiritual heads of the 
nation, to the governor Zerubbabel and the high priest Joshua. 
2a3%t is written in many codd. -32°%, and is either formed 
from >32 1, in Babyloniam dispersus, or as the child, if born 
before the dispersion in Babylonia, would not have received 
this name proleptically, probably more correctly from 533 yt, 
in Babylonia satus s. genitus, in which case the » was assimi- 
lated to the 3 when the two words were joined into one, and 
3 received a dagesh. Zerubbabel (LXX. ZopoBdBer) was 
the son of ‘Shealtiél. barney is written in the same way in 
ch. ii. 23, 1 Chron. iii. 17, Ezra iii. 2, and Neh. xii. 1; whereas 
in vers. 12 and 14, and ch. ii. 2, it is contracted into DNEDW, 
She aliv’él, i.e. the prayer of God, or one asked of God in 
prayer, was, according to 1 Chron. iii. 17, if we take ’assir as 
an appellative, a son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), or, if we take 
‘assir as a proper name, a son of Assir the son of Jeconiah, 
and therefore a grandson of Jehoiachin. But, according to 
1 Chron. iii. 19, Zerubbabel was a son of Pedaiah, a brother 
of Shealtiel. And lastly, according to the genealogy in Luke 
iii, 27, Shealtiel was not a son of either Assir or Jeconiah, but 
of Neri, a descendant of David through hisson Nathan. These 
three divergent accounts, according to which Zerubbabel was 
(1) a son of Shealtiél, (2) a son of Pedaiah, the brother of 
Shealtiél, and a grandson of Assir or Jeconiah, (3) a son of 
Shealtiél and grandson of Neri, may be brought into harmony 
by means of the following combinations, if we bear in mind 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer. xxii. 30), that Jeconiah would 
be childless, and not be blessed with having one of his seed 
sitting upon the throne of David and ruling over Judah. 
Since this prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled, according to 
the genealogical table given by Luke, inasmuch as Shealtiél’s 
father there is not Assir or Jeconiah, a descendant of David: 
in the line of Solomon, but Neri, a descendant of David’s son 
Nathan, it follows that neither of the sons of Jeconiah men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18 (Zedekiah and Assir) had a son, 
but that the latter had only a daughter, who married a man 
of the family of her father’s tribe, according to the law of 
the heiresses, Num. xxvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, 9—namely Neri, who 
belonged to the tribe of Judah and family of David. From 
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this marriage sprang Shealtiél, Malkiram, Pedaiah, and others. 
The eldest of these took possession of the property of his 
maternal grandfather, and was regarded in law as his (legiti- 
mate) son. Hence he is described in 1 Chron. iii. 17 as the 
son of Assir the son of Jeconiah, whereas in Luke he is 
described, according to his lineal descent, as the son of Neri. 
But Shealtiél also appears to have died without posterity, and 
simply to have left a widow, which necessitated a Levirate 
marriage on the part of one of the brothers (Deut. xxv. 5-10; 
Matt. xxii. 24-28). Shealtiél’s second brother Pedaiah appears 
to have performed his duty, and to have begotten Zerubbabel 
and Shimei by this sister-in-law (1 Chron. iii. 19), the former 
of whom, Zerubbabel, was entered in the family register of 
the deceased uncle Shealtiél, passing as his (lawful) son and 
heir, and continuing his family. Koehler holds essentially the 
same views (see his comm. on ch. ii. 23). Zerubbabel was 
pechah, a Persian governor. The real meaning of this foreign 
word is still a disputed point." In addition to his Hebrew 
name, Zerubbabel also bore the Chaldean name Sheshbazzar, 
as an officer of the Persian king, as we may see by compar- 
ing Ezra i. 8, 11, v. 14, 16, with Ezra ii.-2, iii. 2, 8, and 
v. 2. For the prince of Judah, Sheshbazzar, to whom Koresh 
directed the temple vessels brought from Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to be delivered, and who brought them back from 
Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezra i. 8, 11, v. 14), and who laid the 
foundation for the house of God, according to ch. v. 16, is 


1 Prof. Spiegel (in Koehler on Mal. i. 8) objects to the combination 
attempted by Benfey, and transferred to the more modern lexicons, viz. 
with the Sanscrit paksha, a companion or friend (see at 1 Kings x. 15), 
on the ground that this word (1) signifies wing in the Vedas, and only 
received the meaning side, party, appendix, at a later period, and (2) does 
not occur in the Eranian languages, from which it must necessarily have 
been derived. Hence Spiegel proposes to connect it with pdvan (from the 
root pda, to defend or preserve: compare F. Justi, Hdb. der Zendsprache, 
p- 187), which occurs in Sanscrit and Old Persian (cf. Khsatrapévan = 
Satrap) at the end of composite words, and in the Avesta as an inde- 
pendent word, in the contracted form pavan. ‘It is quite possible that 
the dialectic form pagvan (cf. the plural pachdvoth in Neh. ii. 7,9) may 
have developed itself from this, like dregvat from drevat, and hvégva from 
hvéva.” Hence pechéh would signify a keeper of the government, or of 
the kingdom (Khsatra). 
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called Zerubbabel in Ezra ii. 2, as the leader of the procession, 
who not only laid the foundation for the temple, along with 
Joshua the high priest, according to Ezra iii. 2, 8, but also 
resumed the building of the temple, which had been suspended, 
in connection with the same Joshua during the reign of Darius. 
The high priest Joshua ( Y*hoshud’, in Ezra iii. 2, 8, iv. 3, con- 
tracted into Yéshad') was a son of Jozadak, who had been 
carried away by the Chaldeans to Babylon (1 Chron. v. 41), 
and a grandson .of the high priest Seraiah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had caused to be executed at Riblah in the year 588, 
after the conquest of Jerusalem (2 Kings xxv. 18-21; Jer. 
li, 24-27). The time given, “in the sixth month,” refers to 
the ordinary reckoning of the Jewish year (compare Zech. i. 7 
and vii. 1, and Neh. i.1 with Neh. ii. 1, where the name of 
the month is given as well as the number). The first day, 
therefore, was the new moon’s day, which was kept as a feast- 
day not only by a special festal sacrifice (Num. xxviii. 11 sqq.), 
but also by the holding of a religious meeting at the sanctuary 
(compare Isa. i. 13 and the remarks on 2 Kings iv. 23). On 
this day Haggai might expect some susceptibility on the part 
of the people for his admonition, inasmuch as on such a day 
they must have been painfully and doubly conscious that the 
temple of Jehovah was still lying in ruins (Hengstenberg, 
Koehler). ; ‘ evs. & 
Vers. 2-6. The prophet begins by charging the people with 
their unconcern about building the house of God. Ver. 2. “ Thus 
saith Jehovah of hosts: This people saith, It is not time to come, 
the time for the house of Jehovah to be built.” iN DY, iste 
populus, not my people, or Jehovah’s people, but hazzeh (this) 
in a contemptuous sense. Of the two clauses, (a) “ It is not 
time to come,” and (6) “ The time of the house of Jehovah,” 
the latter gives the more precise definition of the former, the 
Na (to come) being explained as meaning the time to build the 
house of Jehovah. The meaning is simply this: the time has 
not yet arrived to come and build the house of Jehovah; for >) 
in this connection signifies “ not yet,” as in Gen. ii. 5, Job 
xxii. 16. A distinction is drawn between coming to the house 
of Jehovah and building the house, as in ver. 14. There is no 
ground, therefore, for altering the text, as Hitzig proposes, 
‘inasmuch as the defective mode of writing the infinitive Na is 
VOL. II. | 
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by no means rare (compare, for example, Ex. ii. 18, Lev. xiv. 
48, Num. xxxii. 9, 1 Kings xiv. 28, Isa. xx. 1); and there is 
no foundation whatever for the absurd rendering of the words 
of the text, “It is not the time of the having arrived of the 
time of the house,” etc. (Hitzig). 

The word of Jehovah is opposed in ver. 4 to this speech of 
the people; and in order to give greater prominence to the 
antithesis, the introductory formula, “ The word of Jehovah came 
by Haggai the prophet thus,” is repeated in ver. 3. In order to 
appeal to the conscience of the people, God meets them with 
the question in ver. 4: “ Is tt time for you yourselves to live in 
your houses wainscoted, whilst this house lies waste?” Theil 
before NY is not the article, but 7 interr. OFAN is added to 
strengthen the pronoun (cf. Ges. § 121, 3). S'phanim without 
the article is connected with the noun, in the form of an appo- 
sition: in your houses, they being wainscoted, te. with the 
inside walls covered or inlaid with costly wood-work. Such 
were the houses of the rich and of the more distinguished men 
(cf. Jer. xxii. 14; 1 Kings vii. 7). Living in such houses was 
therefore a sign of luxury and comfort. ‘11°37 is a circum- 
stantial clause, which we should express by “ whilst this house,” 
etc. With this question the prophet cuts off all excuse, on the 
ground that the circumstances of the times, and the oppression 
under which they suffered, did not permit of the rebuilding of 
the temple. If they themselves lived comfortably in wain- 
scoted houses, their civil and political condition could not be so 
oppressive, that they could find in that a sufficient excuse for 
neglecting to build the temple. Even if the building of the 
temple had been prohibited by an edict of Pseudo-Smerdes, as 
many commentators infer from Ezra iv. 8-24, the reign of this 
usurper only lasted a few months; and with his overthrow, and 
the ascent of the throne by Darius’ Hystaspes, a change had 
taken place in the principles of government, which might have 
induced the heads of Judah, if the building of the house of God 
had rested upon their hearts as it did upon the heart of kmg 
David (2 Sam. vii. 2; Ps. exxxii. 2-5), to take steps under the 
new king to secure the revocation of this edict, and the renewal 
of the command issued by Cyrus. 

After rebutting the untenable grounds of excuse, Haggai 
calls attention in vers. 5, 6 to the curse with which God has - 
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punished, and is still punishing, the neglect of His house. 
Ver. 5. “ And now, thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Set your heart 
upon your ways. Ver. 6. Ye have sowed much, and brought 
in little: ye eat, and not for satisfaction; drink, and not to be 
filled with drink: ye clothe yourselves, and it does not serve for 
warming ; and the labourer for wages works for wages into a 
purse pierced with holes.” p3339 3»'Y, a favourite formula with 
Haggai (cf. ver. 7 and ch. ii. 15, 18). To set the heart upon 
one’s ways, t.e. to consider one’s conduct, and lay it to heart. 
The ways are the conduct, with its results. J. H. Michaelis 
has given it correctly, “To your designs and actions, and their 
consequences.” In their ways, hitherto, they have reaped no 
blessing : they have sowed much, but brought only a little into 
their barns. 834, inf. abs., to bring in what has been reaped, 
or bring it home. What is here stated must not be restricted 
to the last two harvests which they had had under the reign of 
Darius, as Koehler supposes, but applies, according to ch. it. 
15-17, to the harvests of many years, which had turned out 
very badly. The inf. abs., which is used in the place of the 
finite verb and determined by it, is continued in the clauses 
which follow, diy, ete. The meaning of these clauses is, not that 
the small harvest was not sufficient to feed and clothe the people 
thoroughly, so that they had to “ cut their coat according to 
their cloth,” as Maurer and Hitzig suppose, but that even in 
their use of the little that had been-reaped, the blessing of God 
was wanting, as is not only evident from the words themselves, 
but placed beyond the possibility of doubt by ver. 9.1 What 
they ate and drank did not suffice to satisfy them; the clothes 
which they procured yielded no warmth ; and the wages which 
the day-labourer earned vanished just as rapidly as if it had 
been placed in a bag full of holes (cf. Lev. xxvi. 26; Hos. iv. 
10; Mic. vi. 14). 4 after ph? refers to the individual who 

1 Calvin and Osiander see a double curse in ver. 6. The former says, 
“We know that God punishes men in both ways, both by withdrawing 
His blessing, so that the earth is parched, and the heaven gives no rain, 
and also, even when there is a good supply of the fruits of the earth, by 
preventing their satisfying, so that there is no real enjoyment of them. 
It often happens that men collect what would be quite a sufficient quan- 
tity for food, but for all that, are still always hungry. This kind of curse 
isseen the more plainly when God deprives the bread and wine of their 
true virtue, so that eating and drinking fail to support the strength.” 
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clothes himself, and is to be explained from the phrase ‘> oh, 
“ T am warm” (1 Kings i, 1, 2, etc.). 

Vers. 7-11. After this allusion to the visitation of God, the 
prophet repeats the summons in vers. 7, 8, to lay to heart their 
previous conduct, and choose the way that i is well-pleasing to 
God. Ver. 7. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Direct your heart 
upon your ways. Ver. 8. Go up to the mountains and fetch wood 
and build the house, and I will take pleasure therein and glorify 
myself, saith Jehovah.” Hahdr (the mountain) is not any par- 
ticular mountain, say the temple mountain (Grotius, Maurer, 
Ros.), or Lebanon (Cocceius, Ewald, etc.) ; but the article is 
used generically, and héhdr is simply the mountain regarded as 
the locality in which wood chiefly grows (cf. Neh. viii. 15). 
Fetching wood for building is an individualizing expression for 
providing building materials; so that there is no ground for the 
inference drawn by Hitzig and many of the Rabbins, that 
the walls of the temple had been left standing when it was 
destroyed, so that all that had to be done was to renew the 
wood-work,—an inference at variance not only with the refer- 
ence made to the laying of the foundation of the temple in 
ch. ii. 18 and Ezra iii. 10, but also to the express statement in 
the account sent by the provincial governor to king Darius in 
Ezra v. 8, viz. that the house of the great God was built with 
square stones, and that*timber was laid in the walls. ‘aTy1m, 
so will I take pleasure in it (the house) ; whereas so long as it jay 
in ruins, God was displeased with it. 338), and I will glorify 
myself, se. upon the people, by causing my ’ blessing to flow to 
it again. The keri 1238) is an unnecessary emendation, inas- 
much as, although the voluntative might be used (cf. Ewald, 
§ 350, a), it is not required, and has not been employed, both 
because it is wanting in 7¥9%, for the simple reason that the 
verbs 1 do not easily admit ‘of this form (Ewald, § 228, a), 
and also because it is not used in other instances, where the | 
same circumstances do not prevail (e.g. Zech. i. 3).! Ewald 


1 The later Talmudists, indeed, have taken the omission of the 7, which 
stands for 5 when used as a numeral, as an indication that there were five 
things wanting in the second temple: (1) the ark of the covenant, with 
the atoning lid and the cherubim ; (2) the sacred fire; (3) the shechinah ; 
(4) the Holy Spirit ; (5) the Urim and Thummim (compare the Babylonian 
tract Joma 21b, and Sal. ben Melech, Miclal Jophi on Hag. i. 8). 
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and Hitzig adopt this rendering, “that I may feel myself 
honoured,” whilst Maurer and Riickert translate it as a passive, 
“ that I may be honoured.” But both of these views are much 
less in harmony with the context, since what is there spoken of 
is the fact that God will then turn His good pleasure to the 
people once more, and along with that His blessing. How 
thoroughly this thought predominates, is evident from the more 
elaborate description, which follows in vers. 9-11, of the visita- 
tion from God, viz. the failure of crops and drought. 

Ver. 9. “ Ye looked out for much, and behold (it came) to 
little ; and ye brought it home, and I blew into it. Why? is the 
saying of Jehovah of hosts. Because of my house, that tt lies 
waste, whereas ye run every man for his house. Ver. 10. There- 
' fore the heaven has withheld its dew on your account, that no dew 
fell, and the earth has withheld her produce. Ver. 11. And I 
called drought upon the earth, and upon the mountains, and upon 
the corn, and upon the new wine, and upon the oil, and upon 
everything that the ground produces, and upon men, and upon 
cattle, and upon all the labour of the hands.” The meaning of 
_ ver. 9a is evident from the context. The inf. abs. pénoh stands 
in an address full of emotion in the place of the perfect, and, 
as the following clause shows, for the second person plural. 
Ye have turned yourselves, fixed your eye upon much, é.e. upon 
a rich harvest, pynd-nam, and behold the desired much turned 
to little. Ye brought into the house, ye fetched home what 
was reaped, and I blew into it, i.e. I caused it to fly away, like 
chaff before the wind, so that there was soon none of it left. 
Here is a double curse, therefore, as in ver. 6: instead of much, 
but little was reaped, and the little that. was brought home 
melted away without doing any good. To this exposition of 
the curse the prophet appends the question 79 j3', why, sc. has 
this taken place? that he may impress the cause with the 
greater emphasis upon their hardened minds. For the same 
reason he inserts once more, between the question and the 
answer, the words “is the saying of Jehovah of hosts,” that 
the answer may not be mistaken for a subjective view, but 
laid to heart as a declaration of the God who rules the world. 
The choice of the form 1D for 7 was probably occasioned by 
the guttural y in the }, which is closely connected with it, 
just as the analogous use of MD°>Y instead of MOY in Isa. i. 5, 
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Ps. x. 13, and Jer. xvi. 10, where it is not followed by a word com- 
mencing with y as in Deut. xxix. 23, 1 Kings ix. 8, Jer. xxii. 8. 
The former have not been taken into account at all by Ewald 
in his elaborate Lehrbuch (cf. § 182, 6). In the answer given 
by God, “because of my house” (ya'an bétht) is placed first for 
the sake of emphasis, and the more precise explanation follows. | 
Na WR, “because it,” not “that which.” 3) DAN) is a circum- 
stantial clause. in’3?... O'S), not “every one runs to his 
house,” but “runs for his house,” ? denoting the object of the 
running, as in Isa. lix. 7 and Prov. i.16. “When the house of 
Jehovah was in question, they did not move from the spot; but 
if it concerned their own house, they ran” (Koehler). In vers. 
10 and 11, the curse with which God punished the neglect of 
His house is still further depicted, with an evident play upon 
the punishment with which transgressors are threatened in the 
law (Lev. xxvi. 19, 20; Deut. xi. 17 and xxviii. 23, 24). po‘by 
is not a dat. incomm. (Hitzig), which is never expressed by -¥; 
but °Y is used either in a causal sense, “on your account” 
(Chald.), or in a local sense, “ over you,” after the analogy of 
Deut. xxviii. 23, TWN) Sy TWN Tw, in the sense of “the heaven 
over you will withhold” (Ros. Koehl.). It is impossible to 
decide with certainty between these two. The objection to the 
first, that “on your account” would be superfluous after |2°°Y, 
has no more force than that raised by Hitzig against the second, 
viz. that super would be 5¥2. There is no tautology in the first 
explanation, but the p> 2y, written emphatically at the com- 
mencement, gives greater intensity to the threat: “ on account 
of you,” you who only care for your own houses, the heaven 
withholds the dew. And with the other explanation, 292 would 
only be required in case 03'7Y were regarded as the object, 
upon which the dew ought to fall down from above. 53, not 
“to shut itself up,” but in a transitive sense, with the derivative 
meaning to withhold or keep back; and mitédl, not partitively 
“of the dew,” equivalent to “a portion of it,” but min in a 
privative sense, “away from,” t.e. so that no dew falls; for it 
is inadmissible to take mittdl as the object, “to hold back along 
with the dew,” after the analogy of Num. xxiv. 11 (Hitzig), 
inasmuch as the accusative of the person is wanting, and in the 
parallel clause 73 is construed with the accus. rei. 81PN) in 
ver. 11 is still dependent upon Bey. The word chorebh, in the 
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sense of drought, applies strictly speaking only to the land and 
the fruits of the ground, but it is also transferred to men and 
beasts, inasmuch as drought, when it comes upon all vegetation, 
affects men and beasts as well; and in this clause it may be 
taken in the general sense of devastation. The word is care- 
fully chosen, to express the idea of the lex talionis. Because 
the Jews left the house of God chérébh, they were punished 
with chdrebh. The last words are comprehensive: “all the 
labour of the hands” had reference to the cultivation of the 
soil and the preparation of the necessities of life. 

Vers. 12-15. The result of this reproof—Ver. 12. “ Zerub- 
babel, and Joshua, and the whole of the remnant of the people, 
hearkened to the voice of Jehovah their God, and according to the 
words of Haggai the prophet, as Jehovah their God had sent 
him ; and the people feared before Jehovah.” All the remnant 
of the people” does not mean the rest of the nation besides 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, in support of which Koehler refers to 
Jer, xxxix. 3 and 1 Chron. xii. 38, either here or in ver. 14 
and ch. Hi. 2, inasmuch as Zerubbabel as the governor and 
prince of Judah, and Joshua as the high priest, are not 
embraced. under the idea of the “ people” (‘dm), as is the case 
in the passages quoted, where those who are described as the 
sh” érith, or remnant, are members or portions of the whole in 
question. The “remnant of the people,” as in Zech. viii. 6, is 
that portion of the nation which had returned from exile as a 
small gleaning of the nation, which had once been much larger. 

p2 yew, to hearken to the voice, i.e. to lay to heart, so as to 
obey what was heard. “ “ipa is still more minutely defined by 
wn "ATM : “and (indeed) according to the words of Haggai, in 
accordance with the fact that Jehovah had sent him.” This last 
clause refers to "139, which he had to speak according to the 
command of God (Hitzig); cf. Mic. iii. 4. The first fruit of the 
hearing was, that the people feared before Jehovah; the second 
is mentioned in ver. 14, namely, that they resumed the neglected 
building of the temple. Their fearing before Jehovah presup- 
poses that they saw their sin against God, and discerned in the 
drought a judgment from God. 
‘his penitential state of mind on the part of the people 
and their rulers was met by the Lord with the promise of His 
assistance, in order to elevate this disposition into determina- 
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tion and deed. Ver. 13. “ Then spake Haggat, the messenger 
of Jehovah, in the message of Jehovah to the people, thus: Iam 
with you, is the saying of Jehovah. Ver. 14. And Jehovah 
stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel, and the spirit of Joshua, 
and the spirit of all the remnant of the nation ; and they came 
and did work at the house of Jehovah of hosts, their God.” The 
prophet is called Nb in ver. 13, ie. messenger (not “angel,” 
as many in the time of the fathers misunderstood the word as 
meaning), as being sent by Jehovah to the people, to make 
known to them His will (compare Mal. ii. 7, where the same 
epithet is applied to the priest). As the messenger of Jehovah, 
he speaks by command of Jehovah, and not in his own name 
or by his own impulse. O2n8 8, I am with you, will help 
you, and will remove all the obstacles that stand in the way 
of your building (cf. ch. ii. 4). This promise Jehovah fulfilled, 
first of all by giving to Zerubbabel, Joshua, and the people, a 
willingness to carry out the work. [© yi, to awaken the 
spirit of any man, ze. to make him willing and glad to carry 
out His resolutions (compare 1 Chron. v. 26; 2 Chron. xxi. 
16; Ezra i. 1,5). Thus filled with joyfulness, courage, and 
strength, they began the work on the twenty-fourth day of the 
sixth month, in the second year of king Darius (ver. 15), that 
is to say, twenty-three days after Haggai had first addressed 
his challenge to them. The interval had been spent in deli- 
beration and counsel, and in preparations for carrying out the 
work. In several editions and some few mss. in Kennicott, in 
Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX., in the Itala and in the 
Vulgate, ver. 15 is joined to the next chapter. But this is 
proved to be incorrect by the fact that the chronological state- 
ments in ver. 15 and ch. ii. 1 are irreconcilable with one 
another. Ver. 15 is really so closely connected with ver. 14, 
that it is rather to be regarded as the last clause of that verse. 
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THE GLORY OF THE NEW TEMPLE, AND THE BLESSINGS OF 
THE NEW ERA.—Czaap. 0. 


This chapter contains three words of God, which Haggai 
published to the people in the seventh and ninth months of the 
second year of Darius, to strengthen them in their zeal for the 
building of the temple, and to preserve them from discourage- 
ment. The first of these words (vers. 1-9) refers to the 
relation in which the new temple would stand to the former 
one, and was uttered not quite four weeks after the building 
of the temple had been resumed. 

Vers. 1-9. GLory oF THE NEw TEMPLE.—Vers. 1 and 2. 
“In the seventh month, on the twenty-first day of the month, the 
word of the Lord came through Haggai,” viz. to Zerubbabel, 
Joshua, and the remnant of the nation, that is to say, to the 
whole of the congregation that had returned from exile; 
whereas the first appeal was only addressed to Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (see the introduction to ch. i. 1), although it also 
applied to the whole nation. Just as in the second year of 
the return from Babylon, when the foundation for the temple, 
which was about to be rebuilt, was laid in the reign of Cyrus, 
many old men, who had seen the temple of Solomon, burst out 
into loud weeping when they saw the new foundation (Ezra 
iii. 10 sqq.); a similar feeling of mourning and despair appears 
to have taken possession of the people and their rulers imme- 
diately after the work had been resumed under Darius, and 
doubts arose whether the new building was really well-pleasing 
to the Lord, and ought to be carried on. The occasion for 
this despondency is not to be sought, as Hitzig supposes, in 
the fact that objections were made to the continuance of the 
building (Ezra v. 3), and that the opinion prevailed in conse- 
quence that the works ought to be stopped till the arrival of 
the king’s authority. For this view not only has no support 
whatever in our prophecy, but is also at variance with the 
account in the book of Ezra, according to which the governor 
and his companions, who had made inquiries concerning the 
command to build, did not stop the building while they sent 
word of the affair to the king (Ezra v. 5). Moreover, the 
conjecture that the people had been seized with a feeling of 
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sadness, when the work had so far advanced that they were 
able to institute a comparison between the new temple and the 
earlier one (Hengstenberg), does not suffice to explain the rapid 
alteration which took place in the feelings of the people. The 
building could not have been so far advanced in three weeks 
and a half as that the contrast between the new temple and 
the former one could be clearly seen, if it had not been noticed 
from the very first; a fact, however, to which Ezra iii. 12 
distinctly refers. But although it had been seen from the very 
beginning that the new building would not come up to the 
glory of the former temple, the people could not from the very 
outset give up the hope of erecting a building which, if not 
quite equal to the former one in glory, would at all events 
come somewhat near to it. Under these circumstances, their 
confidence in the work might begin to vanish as soon as the 
first enthusiasm flagged, and a time arrived which was more 
favourable for the quiet contemplation of the general condition 
of affairs. This explanation is suggested by the time at which 
the second word of God was delivered to the congregation 
through the prophet. The twenty-first day of the seventh 
month was the seventh day of the feast of tabernacles (cf. Lev. 
xxiii. 34 sqq.), the great festival of rejoicing, on which Israel 
was to give practical expression to its gratitude for the gracious 
guidance which it had received through the wilderness, as well 
as for the blessing of the ingathering of all the fruits of the 
ground, which ended with the gathering of the orchard-fruits 
and with the vintage, by the presentation of numerous burnt- 
offerings and other sacrifices (see my biblische Archdologie, i. 
p- 415 sqq.). The return of this festal celebration, especially 
after a harvest which had turned out very miserably, and 
showed no signs of the blessing of God, could not fail to call 
up vividly before the mind the difference between the former 
times, when Israel was able to assemble in the courts of the 
Lord’s house, and so to rejoice in the blessings of His grace in 
the midst of abundant sacrificial meals, and the present time, 
when the altar of burnt-sacrifice might indeed be restored. 
again, and the building of the temple be resumed, but in which 
there was no prospect of erecting a building that would in any 
degree answer to the glory of the former temple; and when 
the prophecies of an Isaiah or an Ezekiel were remembered, 
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according to which the new temple was to surpass the former 
one in glory, it would be almost sure to produce gloomy thoughts, 
and supply food for doubt whether the time had really come 
for rebuilding the temple, when after all it would be only a 
miserable hut. In this gloomy state of mind consolation was 
very necessary, if the hardly awakened zeal for the building 
of the house of God was not to cool down and vanish entirely 
away. ‘To bring this consolation to those who were in despair 
was the object of the second word of God, which Haggai was 
to publish to the congregation. It runs as follows: 

Ver. 3. “ Who is left among you, that saw this house in its 
former glory? and how do ye see tt now? Is it not as nothing 
in your eyes? Ver. 4. And now be comforted, Zerubbabel, is 
the saying of Jehovah; and be comforted, Joshua son of Jozadak, 
thou high priest ; and be comforted all the people of the land, is 
the saying of Jehovah, and work: for I am with you, is the 
saying of Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 5. The word that I concluded 
with you at your coming out of Egypt, and my Spirit, stand in 
the midst of you; fear ye not.” The prophet, admitting the 
poverty of the new building in comparison with the former one, 
exhorts them to continue the work in comfort, and promises 
them that the Lord will be with them, and fulfil His covenant 
promises. The question in ver. 3 is addressed to the old men, 
who had seen Solomon’s temple in all its glory. There might 
be many such men still living, as it was only sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight years since the destruction of the first temple. INwAD is 
the predicate to the subject ‘2, and has the article because it is 
defined by the reflex action of the relatiye clause which follows 
(compare Ewald, § 277, a). The second question, 0) DAY TD, 
et qualem videtis, In what condition do ye see it now? is ap- 
pended to the last clause of the first question: the house which 
ye saw in its former glory. There then follows with ibn, in 
the form of a lively assurance, the statement of the difference 
between the two buildings. #2 3963, which has been inter- 
preted in very different ways, may be explained from the 
double use of the 3 in comparisons, which is common in 
Hebrew, and which answers to our as—so: here, however, it is 
used in the same way as in Gen. xviii. 25 and xliv. 18; that is 
to say, the object to be compared is mentioned first, and the 
object with which the comparison is instituted is mentioned 
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afterwards, in this sense, “ so is it, as having no existence,” in 
which case we should either leave out the first particle of com- 
parison, or if it were expressed, should have to reverse the order 
of the words: “as not existing (nothing), so is it in your eyes.” 
Koehler gives this correct explanation ; whereas if #13 be ex- 
plained according to Joel ii. 2, its equal, or such an one, we 
get the unsuitable thought, that it is not the temple itself, but 
something like the temple, that is compared to nothing. Even in 
Gen. xliv. 18, to which Ewald very properly refers as contain- 
ing a perfectly equivalent phrase, it is not a man equal to Joseph, 
but Joseph himself, who is compared to Pharaoh, and described 
as being equal to him. Nevertheless they are not to let their 
courage fail, but to be comforted and to work. Chdzag, to be 
inwardly strong, i.e. to be comforted. ‘Asdh, to work or pro- 
cure, as in Ruth ii. 19 and Prov. xxxi. 13, in actual fact, to 
continue the work of building bravely, without there being any . 
necessity to supply M2850 from ch. i. 14. For Jehovah will be 
with them (cf. ch. i. 13). In confirmation of this promise the 
Lord adds, that. the word which He concluded with them on 
their coming out of Egypt, and His Spirit, will continue among 
them. “The word” (eth-hadddbhér) cannot be either the 
accusative of the object to the preceding verb ‘asa (ver. 4), or 
to any verb we may choose to supply, or the preposition ’éh, 
with, or the accusative of norm or measure (Luther, Calvin, 
and others). To connect it with ‘asa yields no suitable mean- 
ing. It is not the word, which they vowed to the Lord, at the 
conclusion of the covenant, that they are to do now, but the 
work which they had begun, viz. the building of the temple, 
they are now to continue. It is perfectly arbitrary to supply 
the verb zikhra, remember (Ewald and Hengstenberg), and to 
understand the prophet as reminding them of the word “ fear 
not” (Ex. xx. 17 (20)). That word, “ fear not,” with which 
Moses, not God, infused courage into the people, who were 
alarmed at the terrible phenomenon with which Jehovah came 
down upon Sinai, has no such central significance as that 
Haggai could point to it without further introduction, and say 
that Jehovah had concluded it with them on their coming out 
of Egypt. The word which the Lord concluded with Israel 
when He led it out of Egypt, can only be the promise which 
established the covenant, to the fulfilment of which God bound 
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Himself in relation to the people, when He led them out of 
Egypt, namely, the word that He would make Israel into His 
own property out of all nations (Ex. xix. 5, 6; Deut. vii. 6; 
cf. Jer. vii. 22, 23, and xi. 4). It would quite agree with this 
to take ’gth as the accusative of the norm, and also to con- 
nect it as a preposition, if this could only be shown to be in 
accordance with the rules of the language. But although the 
accusative in Hebrew is often used, in the relation of free sub- 
ordination, “ to express more precisely the relation of measure 
and size, space and time, mode and kind” (cf. Ewald, § 204-206), 
it is impossible to find any example of such an accusative of 
norm as is here assumed, especially with ’éth preceding it. But 
if ’eth were a preposition instead of D2AX, we should have D22Y, 
inasmuch as the use of 1237°N8, as a parallel to D398, makes 
the words clumsy and awkward. The thought which Haggai 
evidently wishes to express requires that hadddébhdér should 
stand upon the same line with rachi, so that ’eth-hadddbhar is 
actually the subject to ‘omedeth, and ’éth is simply used to con- 
nect the new declaration with the preceding one, and to place 
it in subjection to the one which follows, in the sense of “ as 
regards,” guoad (Ewald, § 277, d, pp. 683-4), in which case the 
choice of the accusative in the present instance may either be 
explained from a kind of attraction (as in the Latin, urbem 
quam statuo vestra est), as Hitzig supposes, or from the blending 
together of two constructions, as Koehler maintains ; that is to 
say, Haggai intended to write ‘N7oy1 ‘MN ITN, but was 
induced to alter the proposed construction by the relative clause 
‘nM. WH attaching itself to 7297. Consequently ‘omedeth, 
as predicate, not only belongs to rich’, but also to haddabhdr, in 
the sense of to have continuance and validity ; and according © 
to a later usage of the language, 70¥ is used for D%p, to stand 
fast (compare Isa. xl. 8 with Dan. xi. 14). The word, that 
Israel is the property of Jehovah, and Jehovah the God of 
Israel, still stands in undiminished force; and not only so, but 
His Spirit also still works in the midst of Israel. Radch, in 
parallelism with the word containing the foundation of the 
covenant, is neither the spirit of prophecy (Chald., J. D. Mich.), 
nor the spirit which once filled Bezaleel and his companions 
(Ex. xxxi. 1 sqq., xxxvi. 1 sqq.), enabling them to erect the 
tabernacle in a proper manner, and one well-pleasing to God 
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(Luc., Osiander, and Koehler). Both views are too narrow ; 
ridch is the divine power which accompanies the word of pro- 
mise and realizes it in a creative manner, ¢.e. not merely “the 
virtue with which God will establish their souls, that they may 
not be overcome by temptations” (Calvin), but also the power 
of the Spirit working in the world, which is able to remove all 
the external obstacles that present themselves to the realization 
of the divine plan of salvation. This Spirit is still working in 
Israel (“ in the midst of you”) ; therefore they are not to fear, 
even if the existing state of things does not correspond to 
human expectations. The omnipotence of God can and will 
carry out His word, and glorify His temple. This leads to the 
further promise in vers. 6-9, which gives the reason for the 
exhortation, “ Fear ye not.” 

Ver. 6. “ For thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Once more, in a 
short time tt comes to pass, I shake heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and the dry. Ver. 7. And I shake all nations, and the costly of 
all nations will come, and I shall fill this house with glory, saith 
Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 8. Mine is the silver, and mine the gold, ts 
the saying of Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 9. The last glory of this 
house will be greater than the first, saith Jehovah of hosts; and in 
this place shall I give peace, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts.” 
Different explanations have been given of the definition of the 
time 8’ byp nox iy, Luther, Calvin, and others, down to 
Ewald and Hengstenberg, follow the Chaldee and Vulgate, and 
either take achath in the sénse of the indefinite article or as a 
numeral, “adhue unum modicum est,” or “it is yet a little thither.” 
But if achath belonged to Dy as a numeral adjective, either in 
the one sense or the other, according to the arrangement adopted 
without exception in Hebrew (for ’echéd is not an adjective in 
Dan. viii. 13), it could not stand before bY, but must be placed 
after it. The difference of gender also precludes this combi- 
nation, inasmuch as DYD is not construed as a feminine in a 
single passage. We must therefore take 8% DYD as forming 
an independent clause of itself, i.e. as a more precise definition 
of nox iy. But ’achath does not mean one = one time, or a 
short space of time (Burk, Hitzig, Hofmann); nor does it 
acquire this meaning from the clause 8) DYD; nor can it be 
sustained by arbitrarily supplying NY. ’Achath is used as a 
neuter in the sense of “once,” as in Ex. xxx. 10, 2 Kings 
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vi. 10, Job xl. 5 (cf. Ewald, § 269, 5). 8 Dyn, a little, ie. a 
short time is it, equivalent to “soon,” in a short time will it 
occur (cf. Hos. viii. 10; Ps. xxxvii. 10). The LXX. have 
rendered it correctly érs dzra€, only they have left out 87 byD, 
The words, “once more and indeed in a short time I shake,” 
etc., have not the meaning which Koehl. attaches to the correct 
rendering, viz. “ Once, and only once, will Jehovah henceforth 
shake heaven and earth,” in which the iy standing at the head 
is both moved from its place, and taken, not in the sense of 
repetition or of continuance from the present to the future, but 
simply in the sense of an allusion to the future; in other words, 
it is completely deprived of its true meaning. For “iy never 
loses its primary sense of repetition or return any more than 
the German noch (still or yet), so as to denote an occurrence 
in the future without any allusion whatever to an event that 
has already happened or is in existence still, not even in 2 Sam. 
xix. 36 and 2 Chron. xvii. 6, with which Koehler endeavours to 
support his views, without observing that in these passages ‘ip 
is used in a very different sense, signifying in 2 Sam. preeterca, 
and in 2 Chron. “moreover.” In the verse before us it is used 
with reference to the previous shaking of the world at the 
descent of Jehovah upon Sinai to establish the covenant with 
Israel, to which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has 
quite correctly taken it as referring (Heb. xii. 26). On the 
other hand, the objection offered by Koehler, that that shaking 
did not extend beyond Sinai and the Sinaitic region, either 
according to the historical account in Ex. xix. 16-18, or the 
poetical descriptions in Judg. v. 4, 5, and Ps. lxviii. 8, 9, is 
incorrect. For not only in the two poetical descriptions referred 
to, but also in Hab. iii. 6, the manifestation of God upon 
Sinai is represented as a trembling or shaking of the earth, 
whereby the powers of the heaven were set in motion, and the 
heavens dropped down water. The approaching shaking of 
the world will be much more violent ; it will affect the heaven 
and the earth in all their parts, the sea and the solid ground, 
and also the nations. Then will the condition of the whole of 
the visible creation and of the whole of the world of nations 
be altered. The shaking of the heaven and the earth, ze. of 
the universe, is closely connected with the shaking of all 
nations. It is not merely a figurative representation or symbol, 
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however, of great political agitations, but is quite as real as the 
shaking of the nations, and not merely follows this and is 
caused by it, but also precedes it and goes side by side with it, 
and only in its completion does it form the conclusion to the 
whole of the shaking of the world. For earthquakes and 
movements of the powers of heaven are heralds and attendants 
of the coming of the Lord to judgment upon the whole earth, 
through which not only the outward form of the existing world 
is altered, but the present world itself will finally be reduced 
to ruins (Isa. xxiv. 18-20), and out of the world thus perish- 
ing there are to be created a new heaven and a new earth 
(Isa. lxv. 17, Ixvi. 22; 2 Pet. iii. 10-13). But if the shaking 
of heaven and earth effects a violent breaking up of the exist- 
ing condition of the universe, the shaking of all nations can 
only be one by which an end is put to the existing condition 
of the world of nations, by means of great political convulsions, 
and indeed, according to the explanation given in ver. 22,.by 
the Lord’s overthrowing the throne of the kingdoms, annihilat- 
ing their power, and destroying their materials of war, so that 
one falls by the sword of the other, that is to say, by wars and 
revolutions, by which the might of the heathen world is broken 
and annihilated. It follows from this, that the shaking of the 
heathen is not to be interpreted spiritually, either as denoting 
“the marvellous, supernatural, and violent impulse by which 
God impels His elect to betake themselves to the fold of Christ” 
(Calvin), or “the movement to be produced among the nations 
through the preaching of the gospel, with the co-operation of 
the Holy Spirit.” The impulse given by the preaching of the 
gospel and the operation of the Holy Spirit to such souls 
among the nations as desire salvation, to. seek salvation from 
the living God, is only the fruit of the shaking of the heathen 
world, and is not to be identified with it; for the coming of the 
chemdath kol-haggoyim is defined by 383 with the Vav consec. as 
a consequence of the shaking of the nations. 

By chemdath kol-haggoyim most of the earlier orthodox com- 
mentators understood the Messiah, after the example of the 
Vulgate, et veniet desideratus gentibus, and Luther’s “ consola- 
tion of the Gentiles.” But the plural 382 is hardly reconcilable 
with this. If, for example, chemdath were the subject of the 
clause, as most of the commentators assume, we should have 
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the singular 83. For the rule, that in the case of two nouns 
connected together in the construct state, the verb may take 
the number of the governed noun, applies only to cases in 
which the governed noun contains the principal idea, so that 
there is a constructio ad sensum ; whereas in the case before us 
the leading idea would be formed, not by kol-hagyoyim, but by 
chemdath, desideratus, or consolation, as a designation of the 
Messiah. Hence Cocc., Mark, and others, have taken chemdath 
as the accusative of direction: “that they (sc. the nations) 
may come to the desire of all nations—namely, to Christ.” It 
cannot be objected to this, as Koehler supposes, that to designate 
Christ as the desire of all nations would be either erroneous, 
inasmuch as in the time of Haggai only a very few heathen 
knew anything about Israel’s hope of a Messiah, or perfectly 
unintelligible to his contemporaries, especially if the meaning 
of the epithet were that the heathen would love Him at some 
future time. For the latter remark is at once proved to be 
untenable by the prophecy of Isaiah and Micah, to the effect 
that all nations will flow to the mountain of God’s house. 
After such prophecies, the thought that the heathen would one 
day love the Messiah could not be unintelligible to the con- 
temporaries of our prophet; and there is not the smallest proof 
of the first assertion. In the year 520 B.c., when the ten tribes 
had already been scattered among the heathen for 200 years, 
and the Judzanés for more than seventy years, the Messianic 
hope of Israel could not be any longer altogether unknown to 
the nations. It may with much better reason be objected to the 
former view, that if chemdéh were the accusative of direction, 
we should expect the preposition ’el in order to avoid ambiguity 
But what is decisive against it is the fact, that the coming of the 
nations to the Messiah would be a thought completely foreign 
to the context, since the Messiah cannot without further expla- 
nation be identified with the temple. Chemddh signifies desire 
(2 Chron. xxi. 20), then the object of desire, that in which a 
man finds pleasure and joy, valuables. Chemdath haggoyim is 
therefore the valuable possessions of the heathen, or according 
to ver. 8 their gold and silver, or their treasures and riches ; 
not the best among the heathen (Theod. Mops., Capp., Hitzig). 
Hence chemdath cannot be.the accusative of direction, since 
the thought that the heathen come to the treasures of all the 
VOL. Il. N 
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heathen furnishes no suitable meaning; but it is the nomina- 
tive or subject, and is construed as a collective word with the 
verb in the plural. The thought is the following : That shaking 
will be followed by this result, or produce this effect, that all 
the valuable possessions of the heathen will come to fill the 
temple with glory. Compare Isa. lx. 5, where the words, “ the 
possessions (riches) of the heathen (chél goyim) will come to 
thee,” 1.e. be brought to Jerusalem, express the same thought; 
also Isa. Ix. 11. With the valuable possessions of the heathen 
the Lord will glorify His temple, or fill it with kdbhod. Kdabhod 
without the article denotes the glory which the temple will 
receive through the possessions of the heathen presented there. 
The majority of the commentators have referred these words 
to the glorification of the temple through the appearance of 
Jesus in it, and appeal to Ex. xl. 34, 35, 1 Kings viii. 10, 11, 
2 Chron. v. 13, 14, according to which passages the glory of 
Jehovah filled the tabernacle and Solomon’s temple at their 
dedication, so that they identify kdbhod (glory) with kbhod 
Y‘hovah (glory of Jehovah) without reserve. But this is im- 
practicable, although the expression kébhod is chosen by the 
‘ prophet with a reference to those events, and the fulfilment of 
our prophecy did commence with the fact that Jehovah came 
to His temple in the person of Jesus Christ (Mal. iii. 1).— 
Ver. 8. Jehovah can fill this house with glory, because the 
silver and gold which the heathen nations possess belong to 
Him. By shaking all kingdoms He can induce the nations to 
present their treasures to Him as gifts for the glorification of 
His house. Thus (the promise closes with this in ver. 9), 
the later glory of this house will be greater than the former 
was. Héachdron might be regarded as belonging to habbayith 
hazzeh, in the sense of “the glory of this latter house ;” and 
the majority of the commentators have taken it so, after the 
Itala, Vulgate, and Peschito. But it is quite as admissible to 
connect it with kébhod, in the sense of “the later glory of 
this house,” inasmuch as when one substantive is determined 
by another which is connected with it in the construct state, 
the adjective belonging to the nomen regens follows with the 
article (cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1; 1 Chron. xxiii. 27; and Ewald, 
§ 289, a). This is the rendering adopted by Michaelis, Maurer, 
Hitzig, and others, after the LXX. According to the first 
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construction, the distinction would be drawn between a former 
and a later house ; according to the second, simply between the 
earlier and later glory of the same house ; and the passage would 
be based upon the idea, that through all ages there was only 
one house of Jehovah in Jerusalem existing under different 
forms. Ver. 3 is decisive in favour of the second view, for 
there an earlier glory is attributed to this house, and contrasted 
with its present miserable condition. The first or former glory 
is that of Solomon’s temple, the later or last that of Zerubbabel’s. 
The difference of opinion as to the true rendering of the words 
has no material influence upon the matter itself; except that, 
if the latter view be adopted, the question so often discussed by 
earlier writers—namely, whether by the second temple we are 
to understand the temple of Zerubbabel or the temple as altered 
by Herod, which many have erroneously taken to be the third— 
falls to the ground as perfectly unmeaning. The final glory of 
the temple will also be a lasting one. This is implied in the 
closing words of the promise: “ And in this place will I give 
peace.” ‘This place” is not the temple, but Jerusalem, as the 
place where the temple is built; and the “ peace” is not spiritual 
peace, but external peace, which does indeed in its perfect form 
include spiritual peace as well. This is perfectly evident from 
the parallel passages, Mic. v. 4, Joel iv. 17, and Isa. Ix. 18. 

If we also take up the question as to the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, we must keep the two features quite distinct—(a) 
the shaking of heaven and earth and all nations; (6) the con- 
sequence of this shaking, the coming of the heathen with their 
possessions to the glorification of.the temple—although they both 
stand in close connection. The earlier commentators were no 
doubt generally right, when they sought for the fulfilment in 
the establishment of the new covenant through Christ; they 
simply erred in referring the predicted shaking of the nations 
and the promised glorification of the temple in too one-sided 
and exclusive a manner to the coming of Christ in the flesh, 
‘to His teaching in the temple, and to the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven through the preaching of the gospel. They 
were thereby compelled, on the one hand, to force upon the 
prophecy a meaning irreconcilable with the words themselves, 
and, on the other hand, to seek for its fulfilment in historical 
particulars to some extent of very subordinate importance. 
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Even the predicted nearness of the time (“it is a little while”) 
does not suit the exclusive reference to the establishment of 
the new covenant, or the founding of the Christian church. 
The period of 520 years, which elapsed before the birth of 
Christ, cannot be called a little or short time, as Calovius 
supposes, “in comparison with the time that had passed since 
either the promulgation of the law or the promulgation of the 
protevangelium,” inasmuch as five hundred are not SYD in 
relation to fifteen hundred, and the proposal to go back to the 
protevangelium is evidently merely a loophole of perplexity. - 
Nor can &"] DY) be explained on the hypothesis that the 
measure of time here is not a human one, but the divine 
measure, according to which a thousand years are equal to 
one day. “For whoever speaks to men, must speak of things 
according to a human method of thinking; or if he do not, he 
must make it clear that this is the case. The prophet lays 
stress upon the brevity of the time, for the purpose of com- 
forting. And only what is short in the eyes of men is fitted 
for this” (Hengstenberg). The shaking of the heathen world 
did not first begin with the birth of Christ, but commenced 
shortly after the time of Haggai. It is true that under Darius 
Hystaspes the Persian empire was still standing at the summit 
of its power; but its shaking began under his successor 
Xerxes, and came very plainly to light in his war against 
Greece. ‘Even then there were forebodings that the time of 
this empire would soon be accomplished, and the rapid con- 
quests of Alexander gave fulfilment to this foreboding. And 
even his power, which seemed destined to last for ever, very 
speedily succumbed to the lot of all temporal things. Inde 
(says Livy) morte Alexandri distractum in multa regna, dum 
ad se quisque opes rapiunt lacerantes viribus, a summo culmine 
fortune ad ultimum finem centum quinquaginta annos stetit. 
The two most powerful kingdoms that grew out of the mon- 
archy of Alexander, viz. the: Syrian and Egyptian, destroyed 
one another. The Romans now attained to the government 
of the world; but at the very time when they appeared to be 
at the summit of their greatness, their shaking had very con- 
siderably advanced” (Hengstenberg). The circumstance that 
the prophet mentions the shaking of heaven and earth before 
the shaking of all the heathen, cannot furnish any valid ground 
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for objecting to these allusions; nor can it force us to the con- 
clusion that the words are only to be understood as denoting 
“great political shakings, whereby the power of the heathen 
would be broken, their pride humbled, and so the susceptibility 
for salvation be evoked among them.” For even if such events 
do shake the world, and are poetically represented as earth- 
quakes, even if they were regarded by the nations as heralds 
of the approaching destruction of the world, because the im- 
pression they produced upon the mind was as if heaven and 
earth were falling to pieces; all this does not satisfy the words, 
which do not express the subjective emotion, but announce 
real facts. The shaking of heaven and earth, of the sea and 
of the dry land, is indeed partially effected by violent earth- 
quakes and wonderful signs in the sky, and was typified by 
such judgments as the flood ; but it is only fully accomplished 
at the breaking up of the present condition of the world in 
the destruction of this heaven and this earth. The prophet 
mentions at the very outset the utmost and the last that God 
will do, to clear away all existing hindrances to the completion 
of His kingdom in glory, and then passes on to the shakings 
of the world of nations which prepare the way for and lead 
on to this result, just as Micah in ch. iv. comes back from the 
most remote future to the less remote, and then to the imme- 
diate future. For the shakings of the heathen, by which their 
power will be broken and the dissolution of heathenism and 
of the ungodly power of the world will be effected, do not 
reach their end with the coming of Christ and the establish- 
ment of the Christian church: but just as the kingdom of the 
world maintains its standing by the side of the kingdom of 
heaven established by Christ upon the earth, until the return 
of our Lord to judgment; so does the shaking of the heathen 
and of the kingdoms of the nations continue till every power 
which rises against the Almighty God and His Christ is 
broken, and the world which has been thrown into confusion 
by the sin of men, and is made subject to corruptibility on 
their account, shall perish, and the new heaven and new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, for which we are looking, shall 
be established (2 Pet. iii. 12, 13). 
1 Aug. Koehler also assumes that the ultimate fulfilment of our pro- 
phecy will not take place till the second coming of Christ, although he is 
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But if the shaking of the heathen commenced before the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, and will continue till His’second 
coming in glory, we must not restrict the fulfilment of the 
predicted moral consequences of this shaking—namely, that 
the heathen come and consecrate their possessions to the Lord 
for the glorification of His house, to the conversion of the 
heathen to Christ, and their entrance into the Christian church 
—but must also regard the desire for the living God, awakened 
by the decay of heathendom and its religions, which was mani- 
fested in the adoption of Judaism by the more pious heathen, 
as a prelude to the fulfilment which commenced with the spread 
of the gospel among the Gentiles, and must include not only 
the presentation of dedicatory offerings trav dAAvpiAwv and of 
gifts trav ewOev é6vav, with which the temple was adorned 
according to Josephus, de Bell. Jud. ii. 17, 3, but also the 
presents of king Artaxerxes and his counsellors, which Ezra 
received on his return to Jerusalem to carry with him for the 


of opinion that, generally speaking, it has not been fulfilled in the manner 
originally intended. Starting, for example, with the fact that the fulfil- 
ment of the events predicted by Haggai and the coming of the day of 
Jehovah are one and the same, and that according to Mal. iii. 1,23 the 
day of Jehovah was to be preceded by the coming of a messenger, to pre- 
pare the way for Jehovah to come to His temple, Koehler assumes that 
the fulfilment of these events ought to have taken place with the coming 
of Jesus of Nazareth, to establish the new covenant as the Messiah. But, 
inasmuch as Israel was still without such moral preparation as would allow 
of the coming of Jehovah being a blessing to it, and rejected its Messiah, 
there occurred an event in connection with this rejection of Jesus on the 
part of Israel, which not only put a stop to the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
the realization of which had commenced with the coming of Jesus, but 
introduced a partial modification. ‘ The new covenant,” he says, “‘ which 
was established by the Lord in His incarnation, was not at first a blessing 
to Israel, but to the heathen world. Instead of setting up His kingdom 
over the earth, with Zion as the centre, the Lord returned to heaven, and 
there took possession of the throne above all thrones. But Israel was 
smitten with the ban, and scattered among the heathen nations. The 
sacred places which were to be glorified by the valuables of all the heathen, 
had become unclean through Israel’s sin, and were given up to destruction 
in consequence.” In his opinion there is a coming of Jehovah still in the 
future. Jesus will return from heaven again, but not till Israel shall have 
heen converted to the Messiah it rejected. Then will the prophecies of 
Haggai that remained unfulfilled at the first coming of Jesus be accom- 
plished, but in the only way that is still possible, since the former holy 
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temple (Ezra vii. 15 sqq.).. Yea, even the command of king 
Darius Hystaspes to his vicegerent, which no doubt reached 
Jerusalem after our prophecy had been uttered, not only to 
allow the work at this house of God to continue, but also to 
deliver to the elders of Judah what was required for the build- 
ing as well as for the requirements of the daily sacrificial wor- 
ship out of the moneys raised by taxation on this side the river 
(Ezra vi. 6-10), may at any rate be regarded as a pledge of 
the certain fulfilment of the divine promise uttered by Haggai. 
But whilst the honour paid to the temple of Zerubbabel on the 
part of the heathen and heathen princes by the presentation of 
sacrifices and dedicatory offerings must not be overlooked, as 
preludes to the promised filling of this house with the riches of 
the Gentiles, we must not look to this outward glorification of 
the temple at Jerusalem for the true fulfilment of our pro- 
phecy, even if it had exceeded Solomon’s temple in glory. 
This first took place with the coming of Christ, and that not 


places of Israel have been destroyed, and the heathen world has already 
participated in the new covenant, and has at any rate in part already 
become the people of God. Consequently the events predicted by Haggai 
(ii. 6-9) have not been fulfilled ; for the valuable possessions of ail the 
heathen have not been applied to the glorification of the sanctuary of 
Jehovah built by Zerubbabel, and there has not been a place of peace 
created there in the midst of the judgments that were to fall upon the 
heathen world. But the fault of this rests purely upon Israel. And so 
also it is in the impenitence of Israel that we have to look for the reason 
why the shaking of the heaven and the earth, and all the heathen, which 
Haggai announced as x7 Dyn, has been postponed for more than 500 
years. This is Kochler's view. But if there had really been any founda- 
tion in the Scriptures for this view, and the predictions of our prophet had 
not been fulfilled in the manner intended, the fault would not rest entirely 
in the impenitence of Israel, but would fall in part upon God Himself, for 
having sent His Son, not at the proper time, or when the time was accom- 
plished, but too early, namely, before Israel was in that moral condition 
which would allow of the coming of the Messiah to become a blessing to it, 
whether God was mistaken as to the proper time for sending His Son, or 
in His judgment as to the moral condition of Israel. If Koehler had put 
this clearly to his own mind, he would certainly have hesitated before he 
built up a view on the basis of an erroneous idea of the day of the Lord, 
which necessarily leads to the denial not only of the divine prescience or 
the xpéyvacis rod cod, but also of the supernatural character of the Old 
Testament prophecy. 

.1 We must not, however, include the additions to Zerubbabel’s temple 
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in the fact that Jesus visited the temple and taught in it, and 
as the incarnate Logos, in whom the “glory of Jehovah” 
that filled the temple of Solomon dwelt in its truest essence 
as Sofa ds povoyevots rapa matpés, glorified the temple of 
stone with His presence, but by the fact that Christ raised up 
the true temple of God not built with human hand (John 
ii, 19), ie. that He exalted the kingdom of God shadowed 
forth in the temple at Jerusalem to its true essence. We 
must draw a distinction between the substance and form, 
the kernel and the shell, of the prophecy. The temple, as 
the place where the Lord dwelt in the midst of Israel in a 
visible symbol of His gracious presence, was the seat and 
concentration of the kingdom of God, which had its visible 
embodiment in the temple so long as the old covenant lasted. 
In this respect the rebuilding of the temple that had been 
destroyed was a sign and pledge of the restoration of the 
kingdom of God, which had been broken up through the 


undertaken by Herod the Great for the sake of beautifying it, because, 
although Herod was a Gentile by descent, the work was not undertaken 
from any love to the Lord, but (as Calvin, and Hengstenberg, Christol. iii. 
pp. 289-90, have already observed) with the intention of securing the fulfil- 
ment of Haggai’s prophecy, in order to prevent the coming of the kingdom 
of God, his fear of which was that it would put an end to his earthly 
sway. His intention is obvious enough from the address communicated by 
Josephus (Ant. xv. 11, 1), through which Herod endeavoured to win over 
the people to his plan. After telling them that the temple built after the 
return of the fathers from exile was still sixty cubits lower than that of 
Solomon, which he proposed to add, he proceeded thus: ‘‘ But since I am 
now by God's will your governor, and I have had peace a long time, and 
have gained great riches and large revenues, and, what is the principal 
thing of all, I am at amity with and well regarded by the Romans, who, if 
I may so say, are the rulers of the whole world,” etc. The allusion to 
our prophecy, as Hengstenberg says, is unmistakeable here. He tries to 
prove that all the conditions which it lays down for the glorifying of the 
temple have now been realized. ‘ All nations,” by whom the building of 
the temple is to be promoted, are equivalent in his esteem to ‘‘the Romans, 
who are the rulers of the whole world.” He whom God has called to the 
government has gold and silver enough. And the words ‘in this place 
will I give peace” are now fulfilled. The manner in which he strained 
every nerve to fulfil the words “the glory will be greater,” is evident from 
§ 3, where it is stated that ‘‘he laid out larger sums of money upon them 
than had been done before him, till it seemed that no one else had so 
greatly adorned the temple as he had done.” 
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banishment of Israel among the heathen, and the attitude of 
those who returned from exile towards the building of the 
temple was a sign of their internal attitude towards the Lord 
and His kingdom. If, then, the old men who had seen the 
temple in its former glory wept aloud at the laying of the 
foundation of the new building, because in comparison with 
the former it was as nothing in their eyes, this mourning 
was occasfoned not so much by the fact that the new temple 
would not be so beautiful and majestic a building as that of 
Solomon had been, as by the fact that the poverty of the new 
building set before their eyes the wretched condition of the 
kingdom of God. This true or deeper ground for their mourn- 
ing, which might very well give rise to the question whether 
the Lord would restore His former gracious relation to Israel, 
or at any rate would restore it now, is met by the divine pro- 
mise published by Haggai to the people, which attaches itself 
in form to the existing circumstances, and accordingly promises 
for the future a glorification of the temple which will outshine 
the glory of the former one. If we look at the thought itself 
which is expressed in this form, it is the following : The Lord 
will one day exalt His kingdom, which is so deeply degraded 
and despised, to a glory which will far surpass the glory of the 
kingdom of God at the time of Solomon, and that by the fact 
that all the heathen nations will dedicate their possessions to it. 
This glorification of the house of God commenced with the 
introduction of the kingdom of heaven, which Jesus Christ 
preached, and of which He laid the foundation in His church. 
And whilst the stone-temple at Jerusalem built by Zerubbabel 
and splendidly finished by Herod fell into ruins, because the 
Jews had rejected their Saviour, and crucified Him, this has 
been carried on through the spread of the kingdom of God 
among the nations of the earth, and will be completed at the 
end of the course of this world; not, however, by the erection 
of a new and much more glorious temple in Jerusalem, but in 
the founding of the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven 
from God upon the new earth, after the overthrow of all the 
powers of the world that are hostile to God. This holy city 
will have the glory of God (% Sofa tod Ocod = iM 33), but 
no temple; because the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb — 
are the temple of it. Into this holy city of God will the kings 
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of the earth bring their glory and honour, and the heathen 
who are saved will walk therein (Rev. xxi. 10, 11, 22-24).: 
Thus the promise covers the entire development of the kingdom 
of God to the end of days. 

This was the sense in which the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (Heb. xii. 26, 27) understood our prophecy. In 
order, namely, to give emphasis to his admonition, not to ex- 
pose themselves to still severer punishment than fell upon those 
who hardened themselves under the Old Testament against the 
incomplete revelation of God, by rejecting the far more perfect 
revelation of God in Christ, he quotes our prophecy, and shows 
from it (ver. 26), that at the founding of the old covenant only 
a comparatively small shaking of the earth took place; whereas 
for the times of the new covenant there had been predicted a 
shaking not only of the earth, but also of the heaven, which 
indicated that what was moveable was to be altered, as made 
for that purpose, that the immoveable might remain. The 
author of this epistle consequently brings out the fundamental 
thought of our prophecy, in which its fulfilment culminates, 
viz. that everything earthly must be shaken and altered, that 
the immoveable, i.e. the Bacthela doddevros, may remain, or 
in other words, that the whole of the earthly creation must 
perish, in order that the kingdom of God may be shown to be 
immoveably permanent. He does not, however, thereby repre- 
sent the predicted shaking of heaven and earth “ as still in the 
future,” as Koehler supposes ; but, as his words in ver. 28 (cf. 
ver. 22), “ Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace,” clearly show, he takes it as having 
already commenced, and looks upon the whole period, from the 
coming of Christ in the flesh till His coming again in glory, as 
one continuum. 


Vers. 10-19. RETURN OF THE BLEssINGs OF NaTURE.— 
Ver. 10. On the 24th day of the ninth month of the same 
year, that is to say, exactly three months after the congregation 
had resumed the building of the temple (cf. ch. i. 15), and 
about two months after the second prophecy (ch. ii. 1), a new 
word of the Lord was uttered through Haggai to the people. 
It was now time, since the despondency which had laid hold 
of the people a few weeks after the recommencement of the 
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building had been dispelled by the consolatory promises in 
vers. 6-9, and the work was vigorously pursued, to confirm the 
people in the fidelity which they had manifested, by bestowing 
upon them the blessing which had been withdrawn. To this 
end Haggai received the commission to make it perfectly clear 
to the people, that the curse which had rested upon them since 
‘the building of the temple had been neglected, had been nothing 
but a punishment for their indolence in not pushing forward 
the work of the Lord, and that from that time forth the Lord 
would bestow His blessing upon them again. The ninth month 
(Khislév) corresponds very nearly to the period between the 
middle of November and the middle of December, when the 
sowing of the winter crops, that commenced after the feast of 
tabernacles, was finished, and the autumnal rain (early rain) 
had set in, so that in the abundant fall of this rain they might 
discern a trace of the divine blessing. The word of God was 
as follows: Ver. 11. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Ask now the 
priests for instruction, saying, Ver. 12. Behold, one carries holy 
flesh in the lappet of his garment, and touches with his lappet the 
bread, and that which is boiled, the wine, and the oil, and any kind 
of food : does it then become holy? And the priests answered 
and said, No. Ver. 13. And Haggai said, If one who is unclean 
on account of a corpse touches all this, does it become unclean? 
And the priests answered and said, It does become unclean. 
Ver. 14. Then Haggai answered and said, So is this people, and 
so this nation before my face, is the saying of Jehovah; and so 
is all the work of their hands, and what they offer to me there: 
it tg unclean.” In order to impress most earnestly upon the 
hearts of the people the fact that it was through their sin that 
they brought upon themselves the failure of crops that had 
hitherto prevailed, viz. as a punishment from God, the prophet 
proposes two questions concerning holy and clean for the priests 
to answer, in order that he may make an application of the 
answer they give to the moral condition of the nation. Torah 
in vér. 11, without the article, is used in its primary signi- 
fication of instruction, and is governed by XW, accus. rei :. to 
ask a person anything, for to ask or solicit anything from 
him. The first question has reference to the communication 
of the holiness of holy objects to other objects brought into 
contact with them: whether, if a person carried holy flesh in 
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the lappet of his garment,’ and touched any food with the 
lappet, it would become holy in consequence. Hén, behold, 
pointing to an action as possible, has almost the force of a con- 
ditional particle, “ if,” as in Isa. liv. 15, Jer. iii. 1 (ef. Ewald, 
§ 103, g). “ Holy flesh” is flesh of animals slain as sacrifices, 
as in Jer. xi. 15. Nézid, that which is boiled, boiled food 
(Gen. xxv. 29; 2 Kings iv. 38 sqq.). The priests answer the 
question laid before them quite correctly with “No;” for, 
according to Lev. vi. 20, the lappet of the dress itself was made 
holy by the holy flesh, but it could not communicate this holi- 
ness any further. The second question (ver. 13) has reference 
to the spread of legal defilement. W53 XDD is not one who is 
unclean in his soul; but, as Lev. xxii. 4 shows, it is synony- 
mous with winrd ROD in Num. v. 2, ix. 10, “ defiled on a soul ;” 
and this is a contraction of DIN "vinnb 8bD, or ND WEI» sdb, 
in Num. ix. 6, 7, “ defiled on "(throngh) ‘the soul of a dead 
man” (Num. vi. 6; Lev. xxi. 11: see at Lev. xix. 28), hence 
one who has been defiled through touching a dead body. This 
uncleanness was one of the strongest kinds; it lasted seven 
days, and could only be removed by his being twice purified 
with sprinkling water, prepared from the ashes of the red cow 
(see at Num. xix.). This question the priests also answered 
correctly. According to Num. xix. 22, he who was defiled by 
touching a dead body made everything unclean that he touched. 
The prophet now applies these provisions of the law to the 
ethical relation in which the people stood to Jehovah. “ So is 
this people before me, saith Jehovah.” ‘i3 is quite synonymous 
with Dyn, as in Zeph. ii. 9, without any subordinate meaning of 
a contemptuous kind, which could at the most be contained in 
hazzeh (this), but in that case would apply to hé‘dm just as 
well. Kén, ita, refers to the substance of the two legal questions 
in vers. 12 and 13. The nation, in its attitude towards the 
Lord, resembles, on the one hand, a man who carries holy flesh 
in the lappet of his garment, and on the other hand, a man 


1 Luther: “in the geren of his dress.” The gehren, or gehre, middle 
high German gére, old high German kéro (English goar), is a triangular 
piece, forming the gusset of a dress or shirt, then that portion of the dress 
in which it is inserted, viz. below the waist, probably derived from the 
Gothic gdis, and the conjectural root geisan = to thrust or strike (Weigand, 
Germ. Dict.). 
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who has become unclean through touching a corpse. “ Israel 
also possesses a sanctuary in the midst of its land —namely, 
the place which Jehovah has chosen for His own abode, and 
favoured with many glorious promises. But just as no kind 
of food, neither bread nor vegetables, neither wine nor oil, is 
_ sanctified by the fact that a man touches it with his sanctified 
garment, so will all this not be rendered holy by the fact that 
it is planted in the soil of the land which surrounds and en- 
closes the sanctuary of Jehovah. For though the land itself 
becomes a holy land in consequence, it cannot spread this holi- 
ness any further, nor communicate it to what grows upon it. 
All that Israel raises on its holy land, whether corn, wine, or 
oil, remains unholy or common. .No special blessing rests upon 
the fruits of this land, on account of the holiness of the land 
itself, so as of necessity to produce fruitfulness as its result ; 
nor, on the other hand, does it in itself communicate any curse. 
But if, as experience shows, a curse is resting notwithstanding 
upon the productions of this land, it arises from the fact that 
they are unclean because Israel has planted them. For Israel 
is utterly unclean on account of its neglect of the house of 
Jehovah, like a man who has become unclean through touching 
acorpse. Everything that Israel takes hold of, or upon which 
it lays its hand, everything that it plants and cultivates, is from 
the very first affected with the curse of uncleanness; and conse- 
quently even the sacrifices which it offers there upon the altar of 
Jehovah are unclean” (Koehler). Sham, there, i.e. upon the altar 
built immediately after the return from Babylon (Ezra iii. 3). | 

The prophet explains these words in vers. 15-19 by repre- 
senting the failure of the crops, and the curse that has hitherto 
prevailed, as a punishment from God for having been wanting 
in faithfulness to the Lord (vers. 15-17), and promises that from 
that time forward the blessing of God shall rest upon them 
again (vers. 18, 19). Ver. 15. “And now, direct your heart 
from this day and onward, before stone was laid to stone at the 
temple of Jehovah. Ver. 16. Before this was, did one come to 
the heap of sheaves of twenty (in measure), there were ten: did 
he come to the vat to draw fifty buckets, there were twenty. 
Ver. 17. I have smitten you with blasting, and with mildew, and 
with hail, all the work of your hands; and not one of you (turned) 
to me, is the saying of Jehovah.” The object to which they are 
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to direct their heart, te. to give heed, is not to be supplied 
from ch. i. 5, 7, “to your ways” (Ros. and others), but is 
contained substantially in vers. 16 and 17, and is first of all 
indicated in the words “from this day,” etc. They are to 
notice what has taken place from this day onwards. nbym, 
lit. upwards, then further on. Here it is used not in the sense 
of forwards into the future, but, as the explanatory clause 
which follows (from before, etc.) clearly shows, in that of back- 
wards into the past. Mitterem, literally “from the not yet of 
the laying . . . onwards,” #.c. onwards from the time when stone 
was laid upon stone at the temple; in other words, when the 
building of the temple was resumed, backwards into the past ; 
in reality, therefore, the time before the resuming of the build- 
ing of the temple: for min in mitterem cannot be taken in any 
other sense than in the parallel 01S which precedes it, and 
ni which follows in ver. 16. The objection which Koehler 
raises to this cannot be sustained. oni», from their existence 
(backwards). Most of the modern commentators take the suffix 
as referring to a noun, ydémim (days), to be supplied from 
ver. 15; but it appears much simpler to take it as a neuter, 
as Mark and others do, in the sense of “before these things 
were or were done, viz. this day, and this work of laying stone 
upon stone,” etc. The meaning is not doubtful, viz. looking 
backwards from the time when the building of the temple 
was resumed, in other words, before the point of time. &3 


a 


commences a new sentence, in which facts that they had ex- 
perienced are cited, the verb 82 being used conditionally, and 
forming the protasis, the apodosis to which is given in MN‘n, 
If one came to a heap of sheaves of twenty measures (s°’dh is 
probably to be supplied: LXX. cdra), they became ten. A 
heap of sheaves (‘adréméh as in Ruth iii. 7), from which they 
promised themselves twenty measures, yielded, when threshed, 
no more than ten, i.e. only the half of what they expected. 
They experienced just the same at the pressing of the grapes. 
Instead of fifty buckets, which they expected, they obtained 
only twenty. Yegebh was the vat into which the juice flowed 
when pressed out of the grapes. Chdsaph, lit. to lay bare, here 
to draw out, as in Isa. xxx. 14; and pardh, in Isa. lxiii. 3, 
the pressing-trough, here a measure, probably the measure 
which was generally obtained from one filling of the wine- 
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press with grapes (LX X. perpyryjs). Ver. 17 gives the reason 
why so small a result was yielded by the threshing-floor and 
wine-press. Jehovah smote you with blasting and mildew. 
These words are a reminiscence of Amos iv. 9, to which 
passage the last words of the verse also refer. To the disease 
of the corn there is also added the hail which smote the vines, 
as in Ps. xxviii. 47. Eth kol-ma‘aséh, all the labour of the: 
hands, i.e. all that they had cultivated with great toil, is a 
second accusative, “which mentions the portion smitten” 
(Hitzig). The perfectly unusual construction ‘8 D2NNPx does 
not stand for 'X 032 [S, non fuit in vobis qui (Vulg.), nor is 
DNS used for D3AN, “with you;” but O3NX PS either stands for 
D23'8, the suffix which was taken as a verbal suffix used as an ac- 
cusative being resolved into the accusative (cf. Ewald, § 262, d) ; 
or it is the accusative used in the place of the subject, that is 
to say, MS is to be taken in the sense of “as regards,” quoad 
(Ewald, § 277, p. 683): “as far as you are concerned, there 
was not (one) turning himself to me.” ‘28, to me, sc. turning 
himself or being converted; though there is no necessity to 
supply 0°3¥, as the idea is implied in the word >X, as in Hos. 
iii. 3 and 2 Kings vi. 11. 
After this appeal to lay to heart the past time during which 
the blessing had been withheld, Haggai called upon the people 
in vers. 18 and 19 to fix their eyes upon the time which was 
commencing with that very day. Ver. 18. “ Direct your 
heart, then, from this day and onward, from the four and twen- 
tieth day of the ninth (month); namely, from the day when the 
foundation of the temple of Jehovah was laid, direct your heart. _ 
Ver. 19. Js the seed still in the granary? and even to the vine, 
and pomegranate, and olive-tree, it has not borne: from this day 
forward will I bless.” The twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month was the day on which Haggai uttered this word of God 
(ver.10). Hence mdyn) in ver. 18 is to be understood as denot- 
ing the direction towards the future (Itala, Vulg., and many 
comm.). This is evident partly from the fact, that only in 
that case can the repetition of 62229 oY in ver. 18 (end), 
and the careful announcement of the point of time (from the 
twenty-fourth day, etc.), be simply and naturally explained, and 
partly from the fact that min hayyom hazzeh (from this day) 
is not explained here, as in ver. 15, by aclause pointing back to 
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the past (like mitterem’ sam in ver. 15), but simply by a precise 
notice of the day referred to, and that in the last clause of 
ver. 19 this day is clearly described as the commencement of a 


- new era. For there can be no doubt whatever that in min 


hayyom hazzeh in ver. 19 the terminus a quo mentioned in 
ver. 18a is resumed. But the time mentioned in ver. 18, 
“from the day that the foundation of the temple was laid,” etc., 
and also the contents of the first two clauses of ver. 19, to the 
effect that there was no more seed in the granary, and that 
the vine, etc., had not borne, do not appear to harmonize with 
this. To remove the first of these difficulties, Ros., Maurer, 
Ewald, and others have taken ID'"WR pin? as the terminus 
ad quem, and connected it with the foregoing terminus a quo: 
“observe the time,” which reaches back from the present day, 
the twenty-fourth of the ninth month, to the day when the 
foundation of the temple was laid in the reign of Cyrus (Ezra 
iii. 10). They have thus taken 72) in the sense of M1. But it 
is now generally admitted that this is at variance with the usage 
of the language; even Ewald and Gesenius acknowledge this 
(see Ew., Lehrbuch, § 218, b, and Ges. Thes. p. 807). 10? is 
never equivalent to 7¥ or 73, but invariably forms the antithesis 
to it (compare, for example, Judg. xix. 80, 2 Sam. vii. 6, and 
Mic. vii. 12). Now, since ’min hayyom cannot mean “ to the 
time commencing with the laying of the foundation of the 
temple,” but must mean “ from the day when the foundation of 
the temple was laid,” Hitzig and Koehler have taken “uy B17 709 
as an explanatory apposition to 1 Onw’y dip, and assume that 
through this apposition the twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month, in the second year of Darius, is expressly designated as 
the day on which the foundation was laid for the temple of 
Jehovah. But this assumption is not only in direct contradic- 
tion to Ezra iii. 10, where it is stated that the foundation of 
the temple was laid in the reign of Cyrus, in the second year 
after the return from Babylon, byt also makes the prophet 
Haggai contradict himself in a manner which can only be 
poorly concealed by any guid pro quo at variance with the Jan- 
guage, viz. (a) by identifying the words of ver. 15, “when 
stone was laid to stone at the temple of Jehovah,” which, ac- 
cording to their simple meaning, express the carrying on or 
continuance of the building, with the laying of the foundation- 
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stone; secondly (5), by understanding the statement, “they 
did work at the house of Jehovah on the twenty-fourth day 
of the sixth month” (ch. i. 14, 15), not according to its natural 
meaning as relating to their building upon the foundation 
already laid, but as signifying the removal of the rubbish and 
the procuring of wood and stone, that is to say, as referring 
to the preparations for building; and lastly (c), by explaining 
“0 7E' WX in ver. 19 as signifying the laying of a fresh 
or second foundation. These assumptions are so forced, that 
if there were not a simpler and easier way of removing the 
difficulty raised, we would rather assume that there had been 
a corruption of the text. But the thing is not so desperate 
as this. In the first place, we must pronounce the opinion 
that ‘1 Di° yo? is an explanatory apposition to ‘wn DMwy Dip 
an unfounded one. The position of the athnach in nbyrn fur- 
nishes mo tenable proof of this. Nor can the assumption 
that “men is synonymous with min be sustained. In support 
of the statement, “that l’min only differs from min in the 
greater emphasis with which it is spoken,” Ewald (§ 218, 0) 
has merely adduced this passage, Hag. ii. 18, which is sup- 
posed to exhibit this with especial clearness, but in which, 
as we have just shown, such an assumption yields no appro- 
priate meaning. 05 followed by 7Y or 731 does indeed occur 
in several instances in such a connection, that it appears to be 
used instead of the simple min. But if we look more closely 
at the passages (eg. Ex. xi. 7; Judg. xix. 30; 2 Sam. vii. 6), 
the ? is never superfluous; and [min is simply used in cases 
where the definition so introduced is not closely connected with 
what goes before, but is meant to be brought out as an inde- 
pendent assertion or additional definition, so that in all such 
cases the ? “has the peculiar force of a brief allusion to some- 
thing not to be overlooked, a retrospective glance at the sepa- 
rate parts, or a rapid summary of the whole, like our ‘with 
regard to,’ ‘as regards’ (Lat. guoad);” and it only fails to 
correspond entirely to this, “from the fact that ? is only ex- 
pressible in the softest manner, and indeed in our language 
can hardly be expressed in words at all, though it quite per- 
ceptibly yields this sense” (Ewald, § 310). mypp> is also used 
in this sense in Dan. i. 18 instead of N¥PP (ver. 15), whilst 
in other cases (eg. in pig? in 2 Sam. vii. 19) it indicates the 
VOL. II. ° 
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direction to a place or towards an object (Ewald, § 218, 5). In 
the verse before us, the 5 before {2 corresponds exactly to the 
German anlangend, betreffend, concerning, as to, sc. the time, 
from the day when the foundation of the temple was laid, and is 
used to give prominence to this assertion, and by the prominence 
given to it to preclude any close connection between the defini- 
tion of the time so introduced and what goes before, and to 
point to the fact that the following definition contains a fresh 
subject of discourse. The expression p23 31, which closes 
the sentence commencing with O10 115, and which would be 
somewhat tautological and superfluous, if the day of the laying 
of the foundation of the temple coincided with the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month, also points to this. What space 
of time it is to which Haggai gives prominence in these words, 
as one which they are to lay to heart, is shown in ver. 19, “Is 
the seed still in the granary?” etc. That this question is not to 
be taken in the sense of a summons to proceed now with good 
heart to sow the summer crops, which were not sown till 
January, and therefore were still in the granary, as Hitzig sup- 
poses, has been pointed out by Koehler, who also correctly 
observes that the prophet first of all reminds his hearers of the 
mournful state of things in the past (not “in the present,” as he 
says), that they may thoroughly appreciate the promise for the 
future. For even if the question to be answered with “no,” viz. 
whether the corn is still in the granary, were to be referred to 
the present, what follows, viz. that the fruit-trees have not borne, 
would not suit this, since not having borne is a past thing, even 
if it merely related to the last year, although there is no ground 
for any such limitation of the words. And if in ver. 19 the 
prophet directs the attention of his hearers to the past, we must 
also understand the chronological datum immediately preceding 
as relating to the past as well, and must assume that the words 


1 Koehler’s objection to this explanation of I’mérdchdg, viz. that with 
' the verb dibber, the object concerning which.a person is spoken to, is 
never introduced with the preposition 4, is groundless. ‘* With verbs of 
speaking 5 yields the same double meaning as bx, according to the‘con- 
text,” i.e. it can denote the person spoken to, and the person or thing to 
which the speaking refers, or about which a person is speaking (cf. Gen. 
xxi. 7; Num. xxiii. 23 ; Isa. v. 1; Mic. ii. 6; Jer. xxiii. 9; Ps. iii. 8, xi. 1, 
xxvil. 8; and Ewald, § 217, c). 
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from D3 yd in ver. 18 to XW? Nd in ver. 19 contain a paren- 
thetical thought; that is to say, we must assume that the pro- 
phet, in order to set clearly before their minds the difference 
between the past when the building of the temple was sus- 
pended, and the future commencing with that very day, before 
promising the blessing of God to be enjoyed in the future, 
directs another look at the past, and that from the time of the 
laying of the foundation of the temple in the reign of Cyrus 
to his own time, and reminds them once more of the want of 
blessing which they had experienced from that time forth even 
to the present time. Koehler’s objection to this view cannot 
be sustained. He says, “ The Jews are to observe the time from 
that day forward, namely, from the twenty-fourth day of the 
ninth month (backwards) ; the time from-the laying of the 
foundation of the temple in the reign of Cyrus (forwards). ... 
Such a mode of expression seems utterly out of place.” But 
this only affects the erroneous assumption, that the definition 
“from the day of the laying of the foundation of the temple” 
is merely a more precise explanation of the previous definition, 
from the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, and falls to 
the ground of itself as soon as these two definitions are sepa- 
rated, as the expression and the matter in hand require. The 
second objection—namely, that the day of the laying of the 
foundation of the temple in the reign of Cyrus does not suit 
as a terminus a quo for the commencement of the withdrawal 
of the divine favour, or for the infliction of a curse upon the 
people, inasmuch as the Jews were not punished because they 
laid the foundation for the house of Jehovah, but simply be- 
cause they neglected the house of God, that is to say, because 
they desisted from the building they had already begun—is 
one that would have some force if an interval of at least one or 
more years had elapsed between the laying of the foundation 
of the temple and the suspension of the building. But if the 
work of building was interrupted immediately: after the foun- 
dation had been laid, as is evident from Ezra iii. 10, as com- 
pared with ch. iv., Haggai might with perfect propriety describe 
the whole time from the laying of the foundation of the temple 
in the reign of Cyrus to the twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
month of the second year of Darius as a time without blessing, 
- without there being any necessity for him expressly to deduct 
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the few weeks which elapsed between the laying of the 
foundation-stone and the suspension of the work of building, 
any more than the last three months, in which the work had 
been resumed again. The last three months could hardly be 
taken into account, because they fell for the most part in the 
period after the last harvest; so that if this had proved to be a 
bad one, the cause would be still in force. The prophet could 
therefore very properly inquire whether the seed was still in 
the granary, to which they would be obliged to answer No, 
because the miserable produce of the harvest was already either 
consumed for the supply of their daily wants, or used up for 
the sowing which was just ended. Ji, seed, is not what is 
sown, but what the sowing yields, the corn, as in Lev. xxvii. 30, 
Isa. xxiii. 3, Job xxxix.12. M‘garéh = mamm'giréh in Joel 
i. 17, a barn or granary, from guar, dycipeoOat, congregari. The 
following words, ‘3 {531-73}, are really appended to the thought 
contained tmplicite in the first clause: the corn has not borne, 
and even to the vine, etc., it has borne nothing, 3 is in- 
definite : it has not borne = has borne nothing. It shall be 
different in future. From this day, ¢.e. from the twenty-fourth 
day of the ninth month, Jehovah will bless again, i.e. grant a 
blessing, namely, so that fruitful seasons will come again, and 
fields and fruit-trees bear once more. There is no necessity to 
supply a definite object to 7128. 


Vers. 20-23. RENEWAL OF THE PROMISE OF SALVATION. - 
—Ver. 20. On the same day on which the Lord promised to the 
people the return of the blessings of nature, Haggai received a 
second revelation, which promised to the community the pre- 
servation and care of the Davidic monarchy, represented for 
the time by Zerubbabel, in the midst of the storms that were 
about to burst upon the power of the world. Ver. 21. “ Speak 
to Zerubbabel the governor of Judah thus: I shake the heaven and 
the earth. Ver. 22. And I will overthrow the throne of the king- 
doms ; and destroy the might of the kingdoms of the nations ; and 
will overthrow the warechariots, and those who ride in them: and 
horses and their riders shall fall, one by the sword of the other. 
Ver. 23. On that day, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, will I 
take thee, Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel, my servant, is the saying 
of Jehovah, and make thee as a signet-ring: for I have chosen 
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thee, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts.” CID "38 does not 
stand for W710 °235, but the participial clause is to be taken as 
a circumstantial Gauss: If I shake heaven and earth, I over- 
throw (cf. Ewald, § 341, c and d). The words point back to 
the shaking of the world predicted in vers. 6,7. When this 
shaking takes place, then shall the throne of the kingdoms be 
thrown down, and their might be destroyed. The singular 853 
is used collectively, or rather distributively : “every throne of 
the kingdoms.” The throne is the symbol of the monarchy, or 
of the government (cf. Dan. vii. 27); not in this sense, how- 
ever, that “the prophet regarded all the kingdoms of the earth 
as one combined power in contradistinction to the people of 
God, or as a single power, as the power of the world, which 
was sitting as mistress at the time upon the throne of the 
earth” (Koehler). The plural mamldkhoth does not agree with 
this, since every kingdom had both a king and a throne. The 
continuance of this throne rests upon the strength (chozeqg) of 
the heathen kingdoms, and this again upon their military power, 
their war-chariots, horses, and riders. These are to be overthrown 
and fall to the ground, and indeed by one another’s swords. 
One hostile kingdom will destroy another, and in the last conflict 
the heathen hosts will annihilate one another (compare Ezek. 
xxxviii. 21; Zech. xiv. 13). At that time, when the dominion 
of the heathen had thus collapsed, Jehovah would take Zerub- 
babel and set or make him as a signet-ring. The verb ’eggach 
(will I take) simply serves to introduce the following act as 
one of importance, as for example in Deut. iv. 20 and 2 Kings 
xiv. 21. The meaning of the figurative expression, to make 
Zerubbabel as a signet-ring, is evident from the importance of 
the signet-ring in the eyes of an oriental, who is accustomed to 
carry his signet-ring constantly about with him, and to take ~ 
care of it as a very valuable possession. It is introduced with 
the same idea in the Song of Sol. viii. 6, “Lay me as a signet- 
ring upon thy breast, as a signet-ring in thine arms ;” and it 
is in the same sense that Jehovah says of Jehoiachin in Jer. 
xxii. 24, “ Though Coniah the son of Jehoiakim were even a 
signet-ring upon my right hand, i.e. a possession from which it 
would be thought impossible that I should separate myself, 
yet would I tear thee away from thence.” Hence we obtain 
this thought for our present passage, namely, that on the. 
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day on which Jehovah would overthrow the kingdoms of the 
nations, He would make Zerubbabel like a signet-ring, which 
is inseparable from its possessor; that is to say, He would 
give him a position in which he would be and remain in- 
separably connected with Him (Jehovah), would therefore not 
cast him off, but take care of him as His valuable posses- 
sion. This is the explanation given by Koehler (after Calvin, 
Osiander, and others); and he has also refuted the various 
explanations that differ from it. But in order clearly to under- 
stand the meaning of this promise, we must look at the position 
which Zerubbabel occupied in the community of Israel on its 
return from exile. For we may at the outset assume that the 
promise did not apply to his own particular person, but rather 
to the official post he held, from the fact that what is here 
predicted was not to take place till after the overthrow of the 
throne and might of all the kingdoms of the heathen, and 
therefore could not take place in Zerubbabel’s lifetime, inas- 
much as, although the fall of this or the other kingdom might 
be looked for in the course of one generation, the overthrow 
of all kingdoms and the coming of all the heathen to fill the 
temple of the Lord with their possessions (ver. 7) certainly could 
not. Zerubbabel was (Persian) governor in Judah, and had no 
doubt been selected for this office because he was prince of 
Judah (Ezra i. 8), and as son of Shealtiel was a descendant of 
the family of David (see at ch. i. 1). Consequently the sove- 
reignty of David in its existing condition of humiliation, under 
_the sovereignty of the imperial power, was represented and 
preserved in his appointment as prince and governor of Judah, 
so that the fulfilment of the divine promise of the eternal per- 
petuation of the seed of David and his kingdom was then 
associated with Zerubbabel, and rested upon the preservation 
of his family. Hence the promise points to the fact, that at the 
time when Jehovah would overthrow the heathen kingdoms, 
He would maintain and take good care of the sovereignty of 
David in the person of Zerubbabel. For Jehovah had chosen 
Zerubbabel as His servant. With these words the Messianic 
promise made to David was transferred to Zerubbabel and his 
family among David's descendants, and would be fulfilled in 
his person in just the same way as the promise given to David, 
that God would make him the highest among the kings of the 
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earth (Ps. Ixxxix. 27). The fulfilment culminates in Jesus 
Christ, the son of David and descendant of Zerubbabel (Matt. 
i. 12 ; Luke iii. 27), in whom Zerubbabel was made the signet- 
ring of Jehovah. Jesus Christ has raised up the kingdom of 
His father David again, and of His kingdom there will be no 
end (Luke i. 32, 33). Even though it may appear oppressed 
and deeply humiliated for the time by the power of the king- 
doms of the heathen, it will never be crushed and destroyed, 
but will break in pieces all these kingdoms, and destroy them, 
and will itself endure for ever (Dan, ii. 44; Heb. xii. 28; 1 Cor. 
xv. 24). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Propuet.—Zechariah, M23—ie. not pvjwn 
Kuplov, memoria Domini, remembrance of God 
(Jerome and others), nor God’s renown (Fiirst), 

. but he whom God remembers (LX X. Zayapias, 

Vulg. Zacharias)—is a name of frequent occurrence in the 

Old’ Testament. Our prophet, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 

was of priestly descent,—a son of Berechiah, and grandson of 

Iddo (ch. i. 1, 7), the chief of one of the priestly families, that 

returned from exile along with Zerubbabel and Joshua (Neh. 

xii. 4). He followed his grandfather in that office under the 

high priest Jehoiakim (Neh. xii. 16), from which it has been 

justly concluded that he returned from Babylon while still a 

youth, and that his father died young. This also probably 

serves to explain the fact that Zechariah is called bar ‘Iddo’, 
the son (grandson) of Iddo, in Ezra v. 1 and vi. 14, and that 
his father is passed over. He commenced his prophetic labours 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, only two months later 
than his contemporary Haggai, in common with whom he 

sought to stimulate the building of the temple (Ezra v. 1, vi. 

' 14), and that while he was still of youthful age, as we may infer 

partly from the facts quoted above, and partly from the epithet 

ba 139 (the young man) in ch. ii. 8 (4), which refers to him. 

On the other hand, the legends handed down by the fathers, 

which are at variance with the biblical accounts, to the effect 

that Zechariah returned from Chaldza at an advanced age, 
that he had previously predicted to Jozadak the birth of his son 

. Joshua, and to Shealtiel the birth of Zerubbabel, and had 

shown ‘to Cyrus his victory over Croesus and Astyages by 

means of a miracle (Ps. Dor., Ps. Epiph., Hesych., and others), 
are not worth noticing. It is impossible to determine how long 
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his prophetic labours lasted. We simply know from ch. vii. 1, 
that in the fourth year of Darius he announced a further 
revelation from God to the people, and that his last two oracles 
(ch. ix.-xiv.) fall within a still later period. All that the 
fathers are able to state with regard to the closing portion of 
his life is, that he died at an advanced age, and was buried 
near to Haggai; whilst the contradictory statement, in a Cod. 
of Epiph., to the effect that he was slain under Joash king of 
Judah, between the temple and the altar, has simply arisen 
from our prophet being confounded with the Zechariah men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-23. 


2. Tue Book or ZEcHaARtAH contains, besides the brief 
word of God, which introduces his prophetic labours.(ch. i. 1-6), 
four longer prophetic announcements: viz. (1) a series of seven 
visions, which Zechariah saw during the night, on the twenty- 
fourth day of the eleventh month, in the second year of Darius 
(ch. i. T-vi. 8), together with a symbolical transaction, which 
brought the visions to a close (vi. 9-15); (2) the communication 
to the people of the answer of the Lord to a question addressed 
to the priests and prophets by certain Judzans as to their con- 
tinuing any longer to keep the day appointed for commemorating 
the burning of the temple and Jerusalem by the Chaldeans as 
a fast-day, which took place in the fourth year of Darius (ch. vii. 
and viii.) ; (3) a burden, «.e. a prophecy of threatening import, 
concerning the land of Hadrach, the seat of the ungodly world- 
power (ch. ix.-xi.); and (4) a burden concerning Israel (ch. 
xii-xiv.). The last two oracles, which are connected together 
by the common epithet massa’, are distinguished from the first 
two announcements not only by the fact that the headings © 
contain neither notices as to the time, nor the prophet’s name, 
but also by the absence of express allusions to the circumstances 
of Zechariah’s own times, however unmistakeably the circum- 
stances of the covenant nation after the captivity form the his- 
torical background of these prophecies also; whilst there is in 
general such a connection between their contents and the pro- 
phetic character of the night-visions, that ch. ix.—xiv. might be . 
called a prophetic description of the future of the kingdom of 
God, in its conflict with the kingdoms of the world, as seen in 
the night-visions. For example, ‘in the night-visions, as a sequel 
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to Haggai, who had predicted two months before the overthrow 
of the might of all the kingdoms of the world and the preserva- 
tion of Zerubbabel in the midst of that catastrophe (Hag. ii. 
20-23), the future development of the kingdom of God is 
unfolded to the prophet in its principal features till its final 
completion in glory. The first vision shows that the shaking 
of the kingdoms of the world predicted by Haggai will soon 
occur, notwithstanding the fact that the whole earth is for the 
time still quiet and at rest, and that Zion will be redeemed from 
its oppression, and richly blessed (ch. i. 7-17). The realization 
of this promise is explained in the following visions: in the 
second (ii. 1-4), the breaking in pieces of the kingdoms of the 
world, by the four smiths who threw down the horns of the 
nations ; in the third (ch. ii. 5-17), the spread of the kingdom 
of God over the whole earth, through the coming of the Lord 
to His people; in the fourth (ch. iii.), the restoration of the 
church to favour, through the wiping away of its sins; in the 
Jjifth (ch. iv.), the glorifying of the church through the com- 
munication of the gifts of the Spirit ; in the sixth (ch. v.), the 
sifting out of sinners from the kingdom of God; in the seventh 
(ch. vi. 1-8), the judgment, through which God refines and 
renews the sinful world; and Jastly, in the symbolical trans- 
action which closes the visions (ch. vi. 9-15), the completion of 
the kingdom of God by the Sprout of the Lord, who combines 
in His own person the dignity of both priest and king. If we 
compare with these the last two oracles, in ch. ix.-xi. we have 
first of all a picture of the judgment upon the kingdoms of the 
world, and of the establishment of the Messianic kingdom, 
through the gathering together of the scattered members of the 
covenant nation, and their exaltation to victory over the heathen 
(ch. ix. x.), and secondly, a more minute description of the 
attitude of the Lord towards the covenant nation and the 
heathen world (ch. xi.) ; and in ch. xii-xiv. we have an an- 
nouncement of the conflict of the nations of the world with 
Jerusalem, of the conversion of Israel to the Messiah, whom it 
once rejected and put to death (ch. xii. xiii.) ; and lastly, of the 
final attack of the heathen world upon the city of God, with its 
consequences,—namely, the purification and transfiguration of 
Jerusalem into a holy dwelling-place of the Lord, as King over 
the whole earth (ch. xiv.) ; so that in both oracles the develop- 
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ment of the Old Testament kingdom of God is predicted until 
its completion in the kingdom of God, which embraces the whole 
earth. The revelation from God, which stands between these 
two principal parts, concerning the continuance of the fast-days 
(ch. vii. viii.), does indeed divide the two from one another, both 
chronologically and externally; but substantially it forms the 
connecting link between the two, inasmuch as this word of God 
impresses upon the people the condition upon which the attain- 
ment of the glorious future set before them in the night-visions 
depends, and thereby prepares them for the conflicts which Israel 
will have to sustain according to the announcement in ch. ix.- 
xiv., until the completion of the kingdom of God in glory. 
Thus all the parts of the book hang closely together; and 
the objection which modern critics have offered to the unity of 
the book has arisen, not from the nature of the last two longer 
oracles (ch. ix.-xiv.), but partly from the dogmatic assumption 
of the rationalistic and naturalistic critics, that the biblical 
prophecies are nothing more than the productions of natural 
divination, and partly from the inability of critics, in conse- 
quence of this assumption, to penetrate into the depths of 
the divine revelation, and to grasp either the substance or 
form of their historical development, so as to appreciate it 
fully. The current opinion of these critics, that the chapters 
in question date from the time before the captivity—viz. ch. 
ix.-xi. from a contemporary of Isaiah, and ch. xii.-xiv. from 
the last period before the destruction of the kingdom of Judah 
—is completely overthrown by the circumstance, that even in 
these oracles the condition of the covenant nation after the 
captivity forms the historical ground and starting-point for the 
proclamation and picture of the future development of the 
kingdom of God. The covenant nation in its two parts, into 
which it had been divided since the severance of the king- 
dom at the death of Solomon, had been dispersed among the 
heathen like a flock without a shepherd (ch. x. 2). It is true 
that Judah had already partially returned to Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah; but the daughter Zion had still “ prisoners of 


1 For the history of these attacks upon the genuineness of the last part 
of Zechariah, and of the vindication of its genuineness, with the argu- 
ments pro and con, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, § 103, and Koehler’s 
Zechariah, ii. p. 297 sqq- m 
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hope” waiting for release (ch. ix. 11, 12, compared with ch. 
ii. 10, 11), and the house of Joseph or Ephraim was still to be 
gathered and saved (ch. x. 6-10). Moreover, the severance of 
Judah and Ephraim, which lasted till the destruction of both 
kingdoms, had ceased. The eye of Jehovah is now fixed 
upon all the tribes of Israel (ch. ix. 1); Judah and Ephraim 
are strengthened by God for a common victorious conflict with 
the sons of Javan (ix. 13); the Lord their God grants salva- 
tion to His people as a flock (ix. 16 compared with viii. 13) ; 
the shepherd of the Lord feeds them both as a single flock, 
and only abolishes the brotherhood between Judah and Israel 
by the breaking of his second staff (ch. xi. 14). Hence the 
jealousy between Judah and Ephraim, the cessation of which 
was expected in the future by the prophets before the captivity 
(cf. Isa. xi. 13; Hos. ii. 2; Ezek. xxxvii. 15 sqq.), is extinct ; 
and all that remains of the severance into two kingdoms is the 
epithet house of Judah or house of Israel, which Zechariah uses 
not only in ch. ix.-xi., but also in the appeal in ch. viii. 13, 
which no critic has called in question. All the tribes form one 
nation, which dwells in the presence of the prophet in Jeru- 
salem and Judah. Just as in the first part of our book Israel 
consists of Judah and Jerusalem (i. 19, cf. ii. 12), so in the 
second part the burden pronounced upon Israel (xii. 1) falls 
upon Jerusalem and Judah (xii. 2, 5 sqq., xiv. 2, 14); and 
just as, according to the night-visions, the imperial power has 
its seat in the land of the north and of the south (ch. vi. 6), 
so in the last oracles Asshur (the north land) and Egypt (the 
south land) are types of the heathen world (ch. x. 10). And 
when at length the empire of the world which is hostile to God 
is more precisely defined, it is called Javan,—an epithet taken 
from Dan. viii. 21, which points as clearly as possible to the 
times after the captivity, inasmuch as the sons of Javan never 
appear as enemies of the covenant nation before the captivity, 
even when the Tyrians and Philistines are threatened with 
divine retribution for having sold to the Javanites the prisoners 
of Judah and Jerusalem (Joel iii. 6). 

On the other hand, the differences which prevail between 
the first two prophecies of Zechariah and the last two are not 
of such a character as to point to two or three different pro- 
phets. It is true that in ch. ix.-xiv. there occur no visions, no 
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angels taking an active part, no Satan, no seven eyes of God; 
but Amos also, for example, has only visions in the second 
part, and none in the first; whilst the first part of Zechariah 
contains not only visions, but also, in ch. i. 1-6, ch. vii. and 
viii., simple prophetic addresses, and symbolical actions not 
only in ch. vi. 9-15, but also in ch. xi. 4-17. The angels and 
Satan, which appear in the visions, are also absent from ch. 
vii. and viii.; whereas the angel of Jehovah is mentioned in 
the last part in ch. xii. 8, and the saints in ch. xiv. 5 are angels. 
The seven eyes of God.are only mentioned in two visions (ch. 
iii. 9and iv. 10); and the providence of God is referred to in 
ch. ix. 1, 8, under the epithet of the eye of Jehovah. This 
also applies to the form of description and the language em- 
ployed in the two parts. The visionary sights are described in 
simple prose, as the style most appropriate for such descriptions. 
The prophecies in word are oratorical, and to some extent are 
rich in bold figures and similes. This diversity in the pro- 
phetic modes of presentation was occasioned by the occurrence 
of peculiar facts and ideas, with the corresponding expressions 
and words; but it cannot be proved that there is any constant 
diversity in the way in which the same thing or the same idea 
is described in the two parts, whereas there are certain unusual 
expressions, such as 2¥) 729) (in ch. vii. 14 and ix. 8) and 
V2y in the sense of removere (in ch. iii. 4 and xiii. 2), which 
are common to both parts. Again, the absence of any notice 
as to the time in the headings in ch. ix. 1 and xii. 1 may be 
explained very simply from the fact, that these prophecies of 
the future of the kingdom are not so directly associated with 
the prophet’s own time as the visions are, the first of which 
describes the condition of the world in the second year of 
Darius. The omission of the name of the author from the 
headings no more disproves the authorship of the Zechariah 
who lived after the captivity, than the omission of the name 
from Isa. xv. 1, xvii. 1, xix. 1, disproves Isaiah’s authorship in 
the case of the chapters named. All the other arguments that 
have been brought against the integrity or unity of authorship 
of the entire book, are founded upon false interpretations and 
misunderstandings; whereas, on the other hand, the integrity of 
the whole is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the testimony 
of tradition, which is to be regarded as of all the greater value 
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in the case of Zechariah, inasmuch as the collection of the 
prophetic writings, if not of the whole of the Old Testament © 
canon, was completed within even less than a generation after 
the prophet’s death. 

Zechariah’s mode of prophesying presents, therefore, ac- 
cording to the cursory survey just given, a very great variety. 
Nevertheless, the crowding together of visions is not to be 
placed to the account of the times after the captivity ; nor can 
any foreign, particularly Babylonian, colouring be detected in 
the visions or in the prophetic descriptions. The habit of 
leaning upon the prophecies of predecessors is not greater in 
his case than in that of many of the prophets before the 
captivity. The prophetic addresses are to some extent rich in 
repetitions, especially in ch. vii. and viii., and tolerably uni- 
form ; but in the last two oracles they rise into very bold and 
most original views and figures, which are evidently the pro- 
duction of a lively and youthful imagination. This abundance 
of very unusual figures, connected with much harshness of 
expression and transitions without intermediate links, makes 
the work of exposition a very difficult one; so that Jerome and 
the rabbins raise very general, but still greatly exaggerated, 
lamentations over the obscurity of this prophet. The diction 
is, on the whole, free from Chaldaisms, and formed upon the 
model of good earlier writers. For the proofs of this, as well 
as for the exegetical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Einleitung, 
p- 810 sqq. 


EXPOSITION. 
INTRODUCTORY ADMONITION.—CHAP. I. 1-6. 


The first word of the Lord was addressed to the prophet 
Zechariah in the eighth month of the second year of the reign 
of Darius, and therefore about two months after Haggai’s first . 
prophecy and the commencement of the rebuilding of the 
temple, which that prophecy was intended to promote (compare 
ver. 1 with Hag. i. 1 and 15), and a few weeks after Haggai’s 
prophecy of the great glory which the new temple would 
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receive (Hag. ii. 1-9). Just as Haggai encouraged the chiefs 
and the people of Judah to continue vigorously the building 
that had been commenced by this announcement of salvation, 
so Zechariah opens his prophetic labours with the admonition 
to turn with sincerity to the Lord, and with the warning not 
to bring the same punishment upon themselves by falling back 
into the sins of the fathers. This exhortation to repentance, 
although it was communicated to the prophet in the form of a 
special revelation from God, is actually only the introduction 
to the prophecies which follow, requiring thorough repentance 
as the condition of obtaining the desired salvation, and at the 
same time setting before the impenitent and ungodly still 
further heavy judgments.’ Ver. 1. Bachodesh hassh‘mini does 
not mean “on the eighth new moon” (Kimchi, Chr. B. Mich., 
Koehl.) ; for chddesh is never used in chronological notices for 
the new moon, or the first new moon’s day (see at Ex. xix. 1). 
The day of the eighth month is left indefinite, because this was 
of no importance whatever to the contents of this particular 
address. The word of the Lord was as follows: Ver. 2. 
“ Jehovah was angry with wrath concerning your fathers. Ver. 
3. And thou shalt say to them, Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, 
Return ye to me, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, so will I 
return to you, saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 4. Be not like your 
fathers, to whom the former prophets cried, Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, Turn now from your evil ways, and from your evil 
actions! But they hearkened not, and paid no attention to me, is 
the saying of Jehovah.” The statement in ver. 2 contains the 
ground for the summons to turn, which the prophet is to 
address to the people, and is therefore placed before AID) in 
ver. 3, by which this summons is introduced. Because the 
Lord was very angry concerning the fathers, those who are 
living now are to repent with sincerity of heart. The noun 
getseph is added as the object to the verb, to give it greater 
force. The nation had experienced the severe anger of God 
at the destruction of the kingdom of Judah, and of Jerusalem 


1 “The prophet is thus instructed by God, that, before exhibiting to 
the nation the rich blessings of God for them to look at under the form of 
symbolical images, he is to declare the duty of His people, or the condition 
upon which it will be becoming in God to grant them an abundant supply 
of these good things.”—Vitrinaa, Comm. in Sach. p. 76. 
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and the temple, and also in exile. The statement in ver. 15, 
that Jehovah was angry DY, is not at variance with this; for 
by does not refer to the strength of the anger, but to its 
duration. AON} is the perf. with Vav consec., and is used for 
the imperative, because the summons to repentance follows as 
a necessary consequence from the fact stated in ver. 2 (cf. 
Ewald, § 342, 5 and c). pnb does not refer to the fathers, 
which might appear to be grammatically the simplest interpre- 
tation, but to the contemporaries of the prophet, addressed in 
the pronoun your fathers, the existing generation of Judah. 
by anv does not presuppose that ‘the people had just fallen 
away from the Lord again, or had lost all their pleasure in 
the continuance of the work of building the temple, but simply 
that the return to the Lord was not a perfect one, not a 
thorough conversion of heart. So had Jehovah also turned to 
the people again, and had not only put an end to the suffer- 
ings of exile, but had also promised His aid to those who had 
returned (compare DIM¥ "38 in Hag. i. 13); but the more ear- 
nestly and the more thoroughly the people turned to Him, the 
more faithfully and the more gloriously would He bestow upon 
them His grace and the promised salvation. This admonition is 
shown to be extremely important by the threefold “saith the 
Lord of Zebaoth,” and strengthened still further in ver. 4 by 
the negative turn not to do like the fathers, who cast the admo- 
nitions of the prophets to the winds. The “earlier prophets” 
are those before the captivity (cf. ch. vii. 7,12). The pre- 
dicate D°3¥8" points to the fact that there was a gap between 
Zechariah and his predecessors, namely the period of the exile, 
so that Daniel and Ezekiel, who lived in exile, are overlooked ; 
the former because his prophecies are not admonitions addressed 
to the people, the latter because the greater part of his ministry 
fell in the very commencement of the exile. Moreover, when 
alluding to the admonitions of the earlier prophets, Zechariah 
has not only such utterances in his mind as those in which the 
prophets summoned the people to repentance with the words 
‘wm aaw (eg. Joel ii. 13; Hos. xiv. 2, 3; Isa. xxxi. 6; Jer. 
iii, 12 sqq., vii. 13, etc.), but the admonitions, threatenings, 
and reproofs of the earlier prophets generally (compare 2 Kings 
xvii. 13 sqq.). The chethib nodyn is to be read pa">\2yD, a 
plural form prbsby from nd oy, and is to be retained, since the 
VOL. II. P 
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preposition min is wanting in the keri; and this reading has 
probably only arisen from the offence taken at the use of the 
plural form ‘alilim, which does not occur elsewhere, in the place 
of ‘aliloth, although there are many analogies to such a forma- 
tion, and feminine forms frequently have plurals in O°-, either 
instead of those in ni or in addition to them. 

A reason for the warning not to resist the words of the 
Lord, like the fathers, is given in vers. 5, 6, by an allusion to 
the fate which they brought upon themselves through their 
disobedience. Ver. 5. “ Your fathers, where are they? And 
the prophets, can they live for ever? Ver. 6. Nevertheless my 
words and my statutes, which I commanded my servants the 
prophets, did they not overtake your fathers, so that they turned 
and said, As Jehovah purposed to do to us according to our 
ways and our actions, so has He done to us?” The two ques- 
tions in ver. 5 are meant as denials, and are intended to 
anticipate the objection which the people might have raised 
to the admonitions in ver. 4, to the effect that not only the 
fathers, but also the earlier prophets, had died long ago; and 
therefore an allusion to things that had long since passed by 
could have no force at all for the present generation. Zecha- 
riah neutralizes this objection by saying: Your fathers have 
indeed been long dead, and even the prophets do not, or cannot, 
live for ever; but notwithstanding this, the words of the earlier 
prophets were fulfilled in the case of the fathers. The words 
and decrees of God uttered by the prophets did reach the 
fathers, so that they were obliged to confess that God had. 
really done to them what He threatened, i.e. had carried out 
the threatened punishment. 4&8, only, in the sense of a limita- 
tion of the thing stated: yet, nevertheless (cf. Ewald, § 105, d). 
“127 and ‘PN are not the words of ver. 4, which call to repent- 
ance, but the threats and judicial decrees which the earlier 
prophets announced in case of impenitence. 27 as in Ezek. 
xii. 28, Jer. xxxix. 16. ‘PM, the judicial decrees of God, like 
chog in Zeph. ii. 2. Hissig, tp reach, applied to the threatened 
punishments which pursue the sinner, like messengers sent 
after him, and overtake him (cf. Deut. xxviii. 15, 45). Biblical 
proofs that even the fathers themselves did acknowledge that 
the Lord had fulfilled His threatenings in their experience, 
are to be found in the mournful psalms written in captivity 
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(though not exactly in Ps. cxxvi. and cxxxvii., as Koehler sup- 
poses), in Lam. ii. 17 (pot wx mn NYY, upon which Zechariah 
seems to play), and in the penitential prayers of Daniel 
(ix. 4 sqq.) and of Ezra (ix. 6 sqq.), so far as they express the 
feeling which prevailed in the congregation. 


I. THE NIGHT-VISIONS.—Caap. 1. 7-v1. 15. 


Three months after his call to be a prophet through the 
first word of God that was addressed to him, Zechariah received 
a comprehensive revelation concerning the future fate of the 
people and kingdom of God, in a series of visions, which were 
given him to behold in a single night, and were interpreted by 
an angel. This took place, according to ver. 7, “on the twenty- 
fourth day of the eleventh month, i.e. the month Shebat, in the 
second year of Darius,” that is to say, exactly five months 
after the building of the temple had been resumed (Hag. i. 15), 
with which fact the choice of the day for the divine revelation 
was evidently connected, and two months after the last promise 
issued through Haggai to the people, that the Lord would from 
henceforth bless His nation, and would glorify it in the future 
(Hag. ii. 10-23). To set forth in imagery this blessing and 
glorification, and to exhibit the leading features of the future 
conformation of the kingdom of God, was the object of these 
visions, which are designated in the introduction as “ word of 
. Jehovah,” because the pictures seen in the spirit, together with 
their interpretation, had the significance of verbal revelations, 
and are to some extent still further explained by the addition of 
words of God (cf. i. 14 sqq., ii. 10-17). As they were shown 
to the prophet one after another in a single night, so that 
in all probability only short pauses intervened between the 
different .views ; so did they present a substantially connected 
picture of the future of Israel, which was linked on to the 
then existing time, and closed with the prospect of the ultimate 
completion of the kingdom of God. 
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FIRST VISION : THE RIDER AMONG THE MYRTLES. 
— CHAP. I. 8-17. 


Ver. 8. “I saw by night, and behold a man riding upon a red 
horse, and he stood among the myrtles which were in the hollow; 
and behind him red, speckled, and white horses. Ver. 9. And I 
said, What are these, my lord? Then the angel that talked with 
me said to me, I will show thee what theseare. Ver. 10. And the 
man who stood among the myrtles answered and said, These are 
they whom Jehovah hath sent to go through the earth. Ver. 11. 
And they answered the angel of Jehovah who stood among the 
myrtles, and said, We have gone through the earth, and, behold, 
the whole earth sits still, and qt rest. Ver. 12. Then the angel 
of Jehovah answered and said, Jehovah of hosts, how long wilt 
Thou not have compassion upon Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, 
with whom Thou hast been angry these seventy years? Ver. 13. 
And Jehovah answered the angel that talked with me good words, 
comforting words. Ver. 14. And the angel that talked with me said 
to me, Preach, and say, Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, I have been 
jealous for Jerusalem and Zion with great jealousy, (Ver. 15) 
and with great wrath I am angry against the nations at rest: for 
I had been angry for a little, but they helped for harm. Ver. 16. 
Therefore thus saith Jehovah, I turn again to Jerusalem with com- 
passion: my house shall be built in it, is the saying of Jehovah 
of hosts, and the measuring line shall be drawn over Jerusalem. 
Ver. 17. Preach as yet, and say, Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, My 
cities shall yet swell over with good, and Jehovah will yet comfort 
Zion, and will yet choose Jerusalem.” The prophet sees, during 
the night of the day described in ver. 7 (793 is the accusa- 
tive of duration), in an ecstatic vision, not in-a dream but 
in a waking condition, a rider upon a red horse in a myrtle- 
bush, stopping in a deep hollow, and behind him a number of 
riders upon red, speckled, and white horses (sistm are horses 
with riders, and the reason why the latter are not specially 
mentioned is that they do not appear during the course of 
the vision as taking any active part, whilst the colour of their 
horses is the only significant feature). At the same time 
he also sees, in direct proximity to himself, an angel who 
interprets the vision, and farther off (ver. 11) the angel of 
Jehovah also standing or stopping among the myrtle-bushes, 
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and therefore in front of the man upon a red horse, to whom 
the riders bring a report, that they have gone through the 
earth by Jehovah’s command and have found the whole earth 
quiet and at rest; whereupon the angel of Jehovah addresses 
a prayer to Jehovah for pity upon Jerusalem and the cities of 
Judah, and receives a good consolatory answer, which the in- 
terpreting angel conveys to the prophet, and the latter publicly 
proclaims in vers. 14-17. The rider upon the red horse is not 
to be identified with the angel of Jehovah, nor the latter with 
the angelus interpres. It is true that the identity of the rider 
and the angel of Jehovah, which many commentators assume, 
is apparently favoured by the circumstance that they are both 
standing among the myrtles (‘6méd, stood ; see vers. 8, 10, and 
11); but all that follows from this is that the rider stopped at 
the place where the angel of Jehovah was standing, i.e. in front 
of him, to present a report to him of the state of the earth, 
which he had gone through with his retinue. This very cir- 
cumstance rather favours the diversity of the two, inasmuch 
as it is evident from this that the rider upon the red horse was 
simply the front one, or leader of the whole company, who is 
brought prominently forward as the spokesman and reporter. 
If the man upon the red horse had been the angel of Jehovah 
Himself, and the troop of horsemen had merely come to bring 
information to the man upon the red horse, the troop of horse- 
men could not have stood behind him, but would have stood 
either opposite to him or in front of him. And the different 
epithets applied to the two furnish a decisive proof that the 
angel of the Lord and “the angel that talked with me” are 
not one and the same. The angel, who gives or conveys to the 
prophet the interpretation of the vision, is constantly called 
“the angel that talked with me,” not only in ver. 9, where it is 
preceded by an address on the part of the prophet to this same 
angel, but also in vers. 13 and 14, and in the visions which 
follow (ch. ii. 2, 7, iv. 1, 4, v. 5, 10, vi. 4), from which it is 
perfectly obvious that °2 7250 denotes the function which this 
angel performs in these visions (dibber L‘, signifying the speak- 
ing of God or of an angel within a man, as in Hos. i. 2, Hab. 
ii. 1, Num. xii. 6, 8). His occupation, therefore, was to inter- 
pret the visions to the prophet, and convey the divine revela- 
tions, so that he was only an angelus interpres or collocutor. 
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This angel appears in the other visions in company with other 
angels, and receives instructions from them (ch. ii. 5-8); and 
his whole activity is restricted to the duty of conveying higher 
instructions to the prophet, and giving him an insight into the 
meaning of the visions, whereas the angel of Jehovah stands on ' 
an equality with God, being sometimes identified with Jehovah, 
and at other times distinguished from Him. (Compare the 
remarks upon this subject in the comm. on Genesis, Pent. i. 
p- 185 sqq.) In the face of these facts, it is impossible to esta- 
blish the identity of the two by the arguments that have been 
adduced in support of it. It by no means follows from ver. 9, 
where the prophet addresses the mediator as “ my lord,” that 
the words are addressed to the angel of the Lord; for neither 
he nor the angelus interpres has been mentioned before; and 
in the visions persons are frequently introduced as speaking, 
according to their dramatic character, without having been 
mentioned before, so that it is only from what they say or do 
that it is possible to discover who they are. Again, the circum- 
stance that in ver. 12 the angel of the Lord presents a petition 
to the Supreme God on behalf of the covenant nation, and that 
according to ver. 13 Jehovah answers the angelus interpres in 
good, comforting words, does not prove that he who receives 
the answer must be the same person as the intercessor: for it 
might be stated in reply to this, as it has been by Vitringa, 
that Zechariah has simply omitted to mention that the answer 
was first of all addressed to the angel of the Lord, and that 
it was through him that it reached the mediating angel; or 
we might assume, as Hengstenberg has done, that “Jehovah 
addressed the answer directly to the mediating angel, because 
the angel of the Lord had asked the question, not for his own 
sake, but simply for the purpose of conveying consolation and 
hope through the mediator to the prophet, and through him to 
the nation generally.” 

There is no doubt that, in this vision, both the locality in 
which the rider upon the red horse, with his troop, and the 
angel of the Lord had taken up their position, and also the 
colour of the horses, are significant. But they are neither of 
them easy to interpret. Even the meaning of m‘tsulléh is 
questionable. Some explain it as signifying a “shady place,” 
from >¥, a shadow; but in that case we should expect the form 
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m‘tsilléh. There is more authority for the assumption that 
mtsullah is only another form for m‘tsalah, which is the read- 
ing in many codd., and which ordinarily stands for the depth 
of the sea, just as in Ex. xv. 10 ¢sélal signifies to sink into 
the deep. The Vulgate adopts this rendering: in profundo. 
Here it signifies, in all probability, a deep hollow, possibly with 
water in it, as myrtles flourish particularly well in damp soils 
and by the side of rivers (see Virgil, Georg. ii. 112, iv. 124). 
The article in bamm*tsulléh defines the hollow as the one which 
the prophet saw in the vision, not the ravine of the fountain 
of Siloah, a8 Hofmann supposes (Weissagung u. Erfillung, i. 
p- 833). The hollow here is not a symbol of the power of 
the world, or the abyss-like power of the kingdoms of the world 
(Hengstenberg and M. Baumgarten), as the author of the 
Chaldee paraphrase in Babele evidently thought; for this can- 
not be proved from such passages as ch. x. 16, Isa. xliv. 27, 
and Ps, evii. 24. In the myrtle-bushes, or myrtle grove, we 
have no doubt a symbol of the theocracy, or of the land of 
Judah as a Jand that was dear and lovely in the estimation of 
the Lord (cf. Dan. viii. 9, xi. 16), for the myrtle is a lovely 
ornamental plant. Hence the hollow in which the myrtle 
grove was situated, can only be a figurative representation of 
the deep degradation into which the land and people of God 
had fallen at that time. There is a great diversity of opinion 
as to the significance of the colour of the horses, although all 
the commentators agree that the colour is significant, as in ch. 
vi. 2 sqq. and Rey. vi. 2 sqq., and that this is the only reason 
why the horses are described according to their colours, and 
the riders are not mentioned at all. About two of the colours 
there is no dispute. Of78, red, the colour of the blood; and 
123, white, brilliant white, the reflection of heavenly and divine 
glory (Matt. xvii. 2, xxviii. 3; Acts i. 10), hence the symbol 
of a glorious victory (Rev. vi. 2). The meaning of s*ruggim 
is a disputed one. The LXX. have rendered it yapot xai 
movxtdot, like O'¥DX O72 in ch. vi. 3; the Itala and Vulgate, 
varii; the Peshito, versicolores. Hence sustm s‘ruggim would 
correspond to the frmos xAwpds of Rev. vi. 8. The word 
s‘ruggim only occurs again in the Old Testament in Isa. xvi. 8, 
where it is applied to the tendrils or branches of the vine, for 
which sdréq (Isa. v. 2; Jer. ii. 21) or s‘régah (Gen. xlix. 11) is 
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used elsewhere. On the other hand, Gesenius (Thes. s.v.) and 


others defend the meaning red, after the Arabic jh the red 
horse, the fox, from i, to be bright red ; and Koehler under- 


stands by sasim s‘ruggim, bright red, fire-coloured, or bay 
horses. But this meaning cannot be shown to be in accord- 
ance with Hebrew usage: for it is a groundless conjecture 
that the vine branch is called sorég from the dark-red grapes 
(Hitzig on Isa. v. 2); and the incorrectness of it is evident 


from the fact, that even the Arabic is does not denote dark- 
red, but bright, fiery red. The Arabic translator has therefore 
rendered the Greek mugfos by isl in Cant. v. 9; but cruppos 


answers to the Hebrew Di7%, and the LXX. have expressed 
stistm ’ddummim by ‘aoe muppot both here and in ch. vi. 2. 
If we compare this with ch. vi. 2, where the chariots are drawn 
by red (ddummim, muppot), black (sh*chorim, pédaves), white 
(’bhdnim, Aevxol), and speckled (b'ruddim, vapor’) horses, and 
with Rev. vi., where the first rider has a white horse (Aev«és), 
the second a red one (rrupfes), the third a black one (yédas), 
the fourth a pale horse (yAwpés), there can be no further doubt 
that three of the colours of the horses mentioned here occur 
again in the two passages quoted, and that the black horse is 
simply added as a fourth; so that the s*ruggim correspond to 
the b¢ruddim of ch. vi. 3, and the tos yAwpos of Rev. vi. 8, 
and consequently sdrdg. denotes that starling kind of grey in 
which the black ground is mixed with white, so that it is not 
essentially different from bdrdd, speckled, or black covered with 
white spots (Gen. xxxi. 10, 12). 

By comparing these passages with one another, we obtain 
so much as certain with regard to the meaning of the different 
colours,—namely, that the colours neither denote the lands 
and nations to which the riders had been sent, as Havernick, 
Maurer, Hitzig, Ewald, and others suppose; nor the three 
imperial kingdoms, as Jerome, Cyril, and others have attempted 
to prove. For, apart from the fact that there is no foundation 
whatever for the combination proposed, of the red colour with 
the south as the place of light, or of the white with the west, 
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the fourth quarter of the heavens would be altogether wanting. 
Moreover, the riders mentioned here have unquestionably gone 
through the earth in company, according to vers. 8 and 11, or 
at any rate there is no intimation whatever of their having 
gone through the different countries separately, according to 
the colour of their respective horses; and, according to ch. vi. 6, 
not only the chariot with the black horses, but that with the 
white horses also, goes into the land of the south. Conse- 
quently the colour of the horses can only be connected with 
the mission which the riders had to perform. This is confirmed 
by Rev. vi., inasmuch as a great sword is there given to the 
rider upon the red horse, to take away peace from the earth, 
that they may kill one another, and a crown to the rider upon 
the white horse, who goes forth conquering and to conquer 
(ver. 2), whilst the one upon the pale horse receives the name 
of Death, and has power given to him to slay the fourth part 
of the earth with sword, famine, and pestilence (ver. 8). It is 
true that no such effects as these are attributed to the riders in 
the vision before us, but this constitutes no essential difference. 
To the prophet’s question, mah élleh, what are these? i.e. what 
do they mean? the angelus interpres, whom he addresses as 
“my lord” (ddoni), answers, “I will show thee what these 
be;” whereupon the man upon the red horse, as the leader 
of the company, gives this reply: “These are they whom 
Jehovah hath sent to go through the earth ;” and then pro- 
ceeds to give the angel of the Lord the report of their mission, 
viz. “We have been through the earth, and behold all the 
earth sitteth still and at rest.” The man’s answer (vayya‘an, 
ver. 10) is not addressed to the prophet or to the angelus inter- 
pres, but to the angel of the Lord mentioned in ver. 11, to 
whom the former, with his horsemen (hence the plural, “they 
answered,” in ver. 11), had given a report of the result of their 
mission. The verb ‘dndh, to answer, refers not to any definite 
question, but to the request for an explanation contained in the 
conversation between the prophet and the interpreting angel. 
184, in vers. 10 and 11, is not the land of Judah, or any other 
land, but the earth. The answer, that the whole earth sits 
still and at rest (NOpei nav denotes the peaceful and secure 
condition of a land and its inhabitants, undisturbed by any 
foe; cf. ch. vii. 7, 1 Chron. iv. 40, and Judg. xviii. 27), points 
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back to Hag. ii. 7, 8, 22, 23. God had there announced that 
for a little He would shake heaven and earth, the whole world 
and all nations, that the nations would come and fill His 
temple with glory. The riders sent out by God now return 
and report that the earth is by no means shaken and in motion, 
‘but the whole world sits quiet and at rest. We must not, 
indeed, infer from this account that the riders were all sent 
for the simple and exclusive purpose of obtaining information 
concerning the state of the earth, and communicating ‘it to the 
Lord. For it would have been quite superfluous and unmean- 
ing to send out an entire troop, on horses of different colours, 
for this purpose alone. Their mission was rather to take an 
active part in the agitation of the nations, if any such existed, 
and guide it to the divinely appointed end, and that in the 
manner indicated by the colour of their horses; viz. according 
to Rev. vi., those upon the red horses by war and bloodshed ; 
those upon the starling-grey, or speckled horses, by famine, 
pestilence, and other plagues ; and lastly, those upon the white 
horses, by victory and the conquest of the world. 

In the second year of Darius there prevailed universal 
peace ; all the nations of the earlier Chaldean empire were at 
rest, and lived in undisturbed prosperity. Only Judea, the 
home of the nation of God, was still for the most part lying 
waste, and Jerusalem was still without walls, and exposed in 
the most defenceless manner to all the insults of the opponents 
of the Jews. Such a state of things as this necessarily tended 
to produce great conflicts in the minds of the more godly men, - 
and to confirm the frivolous in their indifference towards the 
Lord. As long as the nations of the world enjoyed undisturbed 
peace, Judah could not expect any essential improvement in 
its condition. Even though Darius had granted permission for 
the building of the temple to be continued, the people were 
still under the bondage of the power of the world, without any 
prospect of the realization of the glory predicted by the earlier 
prophets (Jer. xxxi. seq.; Isa. xl. sqq.), which was to dawn upon 
the nation of God when redeemed from Babylon. Hence the 
angel of the Lord addresses the intercessory prayer to Jehovah 
in ver. 12: How long wilt Thou not have compassion upon 
Jerusalem, etc.? For the very fact that the angel of the Lord, 
through whom Jehovah had formerly led His people and 
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brought them into the promised land and smitten all the ene- 
mies before Israel, now appears again, contains in itself one 
source of consolation. His coming was a sign that Jehovah 
had not forsaken His people, and His intercession could not 
fail to remove every doubt as to the fulfilment of the divine 
promises. The circumstance that the angel of Jehovah ad- 
dresses an intercessory prayer to Jehovah on behalf of Judah, 
is no more a disproof of his essential unity with Jehovah, than 
the intercessory prayer of Christ in John xvii. is a disproof of 
His divinity. The words, “over which Thou hast now been 
angry for seventy years,” do not imply that the seventy years 
of the Babylonian captivity predicted by Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 
11 and xxix. 10) were only just drawing to a close. They had 
already expired in the first year of the reign of Cyrus (2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22; Ezrai.1). At the same time, the remark made by 
Vitringa, Hengstenberg, and others, must not be overlooked,— 
namely, that these seventy years were completed twice, inas- 
much as there were also (not perhaps quite, but nearly) seventy 
years between the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple, 
and the second year of Darius. Now, since the temple was 
still lying in ruins in the second year of Darius, notwithstand- 
ing the command to rebuild it that had been issued by Cyrus 
(Hag. i. 4), it might very well appear as though the troubles 
of the captivity would never come to an end. Under such 
circumstances, the longing for an end to be put to the mourn- 
ful condition of Judah could not fail to become greater and 
greater; and the prayer, “ Put an end, O Lord, put an end to 
all our distress,” more importunate than ever. Jehovah replied 
to the intercession of the angel of the Lord with good and 
comforting words. D*bhérim tobhim are words which promise 
good, i.e. salvation (cf. Josh. xxiii. 14; Jer. xxix. 10). So far 
as they set before the people the prospect of the mitigation of 
their distress, they are nichummim, consolations. The word 
nichummim is a substantive, and in apposition to d’bhdrim. 
Instead of the form nichummim, the keri has the form nichumim, 
which is grammatically the more correct of the two, and which 
is written still more accurately nichamim in some of the codd. 
in Kennicott. The contents of these words, which are addressed 
to the interpreting angel either directly or through the medium 
of the angel of Jehovah, follow in the announcement which 
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the latter orders the prophet to make in vers. 14-17. &1P (ver. 
14) as in Isa. xl. 6. The word of the Lord contains two things: 
(1) the assurance of energetic love on the part of God towards 
Jerusalem (vers. 14,15); and (2) the promise that this love 
will show itself in the restoration and prosperity of Jerusalem 
(vers. 16, 17). 32, to be jealous, applied to the jealousy of 
love as in Joel ii. 18, Num. xxv. 11, 13, etc., is strengthened 
by nding mp. Observe, too, the use of the perfect ‘Ns3?, as 
distinguished from the participle A¥P. The perfect is not 
merely used in the sense of “I have become jealous,” express- 
ing the fact that Jehovah was inspired with burning jealousy, 
to take Jerusalem to Himself (Koehler), but includes the 
thought that God has already manifested this zeal, or begun 
to put it in action, namely by liberating His people from exile. 
Zion, namely the mountain of Zion, is mentioned along with 
Jerusalem as being the site on which the temple stood, so that 
Jerusalem only comes into consideration as the capital of the 
kingdom. Jehovah is also angry with the self-secure and 
peaceful nations. The participle gotséph designates the wrath 
as lasting. Sha’dndn, quiet and careless in their confidence in 
their own power and prosperity, which they regard as secured 
for ever. The following word, Wk, quod, introduces the reason 
why God is angry, viz. because, whereas He was only a little © 
angry with Israel, they assisted for evil. DY refers to the dura- 
tion, not to the greatness of the anger (cf. Isa. liv. 8). mynp mY, 
they helped, so that evil was the result (ny? as in Jer. xliv. 
11), i.e. they assisted not only as the instruments of God for 
the chastisement of Judah, but so that harm arose from it, inas- 
much as they endeavoured to destroy Israel altogether (cf. Isa. 
xlvii. 6). It is no ground of objection to this definition of the 
meaning of the words, that 77? in that case does not form an 
appropriate antithesis to bYd, which relates to time (Koehler) ; 
for the fact that the anger only lasted a short time, was in 
itself a proof that God did not intend to destroy His people. 
To understand my? y1Y as only referring to the prolonged op- 
pression and captivity, does not sufficiently answer to the words. 
Therefore (Jékhen, ver. 16), because Jehovah is jealous with 
love for His people, and very angry with the heathen, He has 
now turned with compassion towards Jerusalem. The perfect 
‘NY is not purely prophetic, but describes the event as having 
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already commenced, and as still continuing. This compassion 
will show itself in the fact that the house of God is to be built 
in Jerusalem, and the city itself restored, and all the obstacles 
to this are to be cleared out of the way. The measuring line 
is drawn over a city, to mark off the space it is to occupy, and 
the plan upon which it is to be arranged. The chethib mp, 
probably to be read MP, is the obsolete form, which occurs 
again in 1 Kings vii. 23 and Jer. xxxi. 39, and was displaced 
by the contracted form 1? (keri). But the compassion of God 
will not be restricted to this. The prophet is to proclaim still 
more (“cry yet,” ver. 17, referring to the “cry” in ver. 14). 
The cities of Jehovah, i.e. of the land of the Lord, are still to 
overflow with good, or with prosperity. Pats, to overflow, as 
in Prov. v. 16; and M38BA for NPBA (vid. Ewald, § 196, c). 
The last two clauses round off the promise. When the Lord 
shall restore the temple and city, then will Zion and Jerusalem 
learn that He is comforting her, and has chosen her still. The 
last thought is repeated in ch. ii. 16 and iii. 2. 

Tn this vision it is shown to the prophet, and through him 
to the people, that although the immediate condition of things: 
presents no prospect of the fulfilment of the promised restora- 
tion and glorification of Israel, the Lord has nevertheless already 
appointed the instruments of His judgment, and sent them out 
to overthrow the nations of the world, that are still living at 
rest and in security, and to perfect His Zion. The fulfilment 
of this consolatory promise is neither to be transferred to the 
end of the present course of this world, as is supposed by Hof- 
mann (Weiss. u. Erfill. i. 335), who refers to ch. xiv. 18, 19 
in support of this, nor to be restricted to what was done in the 
immediate future for the rebuilding of the temple and of the city 
of Jerusalem. The promise embraces the whole of the future 
of the kingdom of God; so that whilst the commencement 
of the fulfilment is to be seen in the fact that the building 
of the temple was finished in the sixth year of Darius, and 
Jerusalem itself was also restored by Nehemiah in the reign 
of Artaxerxes, these commencements of the fulfilment simply 
furnished a pledge that the glorification of the nation and 
kingdom of God predicted by the earlier prophets would quite 
as assuredly follow. 
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SECOND VISION: THE FOUR HORNS AND THE FOUR SMITHS.— 
CHAP. I. 18-21 (HEB. BIB. CHAP. II. 1-4). 


The second vision is closely connected with the first, and 
shows how God will discharge the fierceness of His wrath upon 
the heathen nations in their self-security (ch. i. 15). Ver. 18. 
“And I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold four horns. Ver. 
19. And I said to the angel that talked with me, What are these? 
And he said to me, These are the horns which have scattered 
Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem. Ver. 20. And Jehovah showed 
me four smiths. Ver. 21. And I said, What come these to do? 
And He spake to me thus: These are the horns which have scat- 
tered Judah, so that no one lifted up his head ; these are now come 
to terrify them, to cast down the horns of the nations which have 
lifted up the horn against the land of Judah to scatter it.” The 
mediating angel interprets the four horns to the prophet first 
of all as the horns which have scattered Judah ; then literally, 
as the nations which have lifted up the horn against the land 
of Judah to scatter it. The horn is a symbol of power (cf. 
Amos vi. 13). The horns therefore symbolize the powers of 
the world, which rise up in hostility against Judah and hurt it. 
The number four does not point to the four quarters of the 
heaven, denoting the heathen foes of Israel in all the countries 
of the world (Hitzig, Maurer, Koehler, and others). This view 
cannot be established from ver. 10, for there is no reference to 
any dispersion of Israel to the four winds there. Nor does it 
follow from the perfect 7 that only such nations are to be 
thought of, as had already risen up in hostility to Israel and 
Judah in the time of Zechariah ; for it cannot be shown that 
there were four such nations. At that time all the nations 
round about Judah were subject to the Persian empire, as they 
had been in Nebuchadnezzar’s time to the Babylonian. Both 
the number four and the perfect zéra belong to the sphere of 
inward intuition, in which the objects are combined together 
so as to form one complete picture, without any regard to the 
time of their appearing in historical reality. Just as the pro- 
phet in ch. vi. sees the four chariots all together, although they 
follow one another in, action, so may the four horns which are 
seen simultaneously represent nations which succeeded one 
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another. This is shown still more clearly by the visions in 
Dan. ii. and vii., in which not only the colossal image seen in 
a dream by Nebuchadnezzar (ch. ii.), but also the four beasts 
which are seen by Daniel to ascend simultaneously from the 
sea, symbolize the four empires, which rose up in succession 
one after the other. It is to these four empires that the four 
horns of our vision refer, as Jerome, Abarb., Hengstenberg, and 
others have correctly pointed out, since even the picturing of 
nations or empires as horns points back to Dan. vii. 7, 8, and — 
viii. 3-9. Zechariah sees these in all the full development of their 
power, in which they have oppressed and crushed the people 
of God (hence the perfect zérz), and for which they are to be 
destroyed themselves. Zdrdh, to scatter, denotes the dissolu- 
tion of the united condition and independence of the nation of 
God. In this sense all four empires destroyed Judah, although 
the Persian and Grecian empires did not carry Judah out of 
their own land. The striking combination, “Judah, Israel, 
and Jerusalem,” in which not only the introduction of the 
name of Israel between Judah and Jerusalem is to be noticed, 
but also the fact that the nota acc. DX is only placed before 
Y*hudadh and Yisrd’él, and not before Y‘rashdlaim also, is not 
explained on the ground that Israel denotes the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, Judah the southern kingdom, and Jerusalem the 
capital of the kingdom (Maurer, Umbreit, and others), for in 
that case Israel would necessarily have been repeated before 
Judah, and ’éth before Y*rashdlaim. Still less can the name 
Israel denote the rural population of Judah (Hitzig), or the 
name Judah the princely house (Neumann). By the fact that 
eth is omitted before Y’rashdlaim, and only Vav stands before 
it, Jerusalem is connected with Israel and separated from 
Judah ; and by the repetition of ’éth before Yisrd’él, as well 
as before Y*hudah, Israel with Jerusalem is co-ordinated with 
Judah. Kliefoth infers from this that “the heathen had dis- 
persed on the one hand Judah, and on the other hand Israel 
together with Jerusalem,” and understands this as signifying 
that in the nation of God itself a separation is presupposed, 
like the previous separation into Judah and the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. ‘When the Messiah comes,” he says, “a small por- 
tion of the Israel according to the flesh will receive Him, and 
80 constitute the genuine people of God and the true Israel, the 
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Judah; whereas the greater part of the Israel according to the 
flesh will reject the Messiah at first, and harden itself in un- 
belief, until at the end of time it will also be converted, and 
join the true Judah of Christendom.” But this explanation, 
according to which Judah would denote the believing portion 
of the nation of twelve tribes, and Israel and Jerusalem the 
unbelieving, is wrecked on the grammatical difficulty that the 
cop. 1 is wanting before *v"n¥, If the names Judah and 
Israel were intended to be co-ordinated with one another as 
two different portions of the covenant nation as a whole, the 
two parts would necessarily have been connected together by 
the cop. Vav. Moreover, in the two co-ordinated names Judah 
and Israel, the one could not possibly stand in the spiritual sense, 
and the other in the carnal. The co-ordination of ’eth- Y‘hadah 
with ’eth- Yisra’él without the cop. Vav shows that Israel is really 
equivalent to the Jerusalem which is subordinated to it, and does 
not contain a second member (or part), which is added to it,— 
in other words, that Israel with Jerusalem is merely an inter- 
pretation or more precise definition of Y*haddéh; and Hengsten- 
berg has hit upon the correct idea, when he takes Israel as the 
honourable name of Judah, or, more correctly, as an honour- 
able name for the covenant nation as then existing in Judah. 
This explanation is not rendered questionable by the objection 
offered by Koehler: viz. that after the separation of the two 
kingdoms, the expression Israel always denotes either the king- 
dom of the ten tribes, or the posterity of Jacob without regard 
to their being broken up, because this is not the fact. The 
use of the name Israel for Judah after the separation of the 
kingdoms is established beyond all question by 2 Chron. xii. 1, 
xv. 17, xix. 8, xxi. 2, 4, xxiii. 2, xxiv. 5, etc. 

Jehovah then showed the prophet four chérdshim, or work- 
men, 7.¢. smiths; and on his putting the question, “ What have 


1 Gesenius has correctly observed in his Thesaurus, p. 1889, that 
“from this time (i.e. from the severance of the kingdom) the name of 
Israel began to be usurped by the whole nation that was then in existence, 
and was used chiefly by the prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero(?)- 
Isaiah, and after the captivity by Ezra and Nehemiah ; from which it came 
to pass, that in the Paralipomena, even when allusion is made to an earlier 
period, Jsrael stands for Judah,” although the proofs adduced in support 
:, this from the passages quoted from the prophets need considerable 

ifting. 
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these come to do?” gave him this reply: “To terrify those,” 
_ ete. For the order of the words nity? oa nb nd, instead of 
psa nx nitvyd np, see Gen. xlii. 12, Neh. ii. 12, Judg. ix. 48. 
nimpa mPN is not a nominative written absolutely at the head 
of the sentence in the sense of “these horns,” for that would 
require TS ninpa; but the whole sentence is repeated from 
ver. 2, and to that the statement of the purpose for which the 
smiths have come is attached in the form of an apodosis: “these 
are the horns, etc., and they (the smiths) have come.” At the 
same time, the earlier statement as to the horns is defined more 
minutely by the additional clause ‘111 v*N *B3, according to the 
measure, t.e. in such a manner that no man lifted up his head 
any more, or so that Judah was utterly prostrate. Hachdrid, 
to throw into a state of alarm, as in 2 Sam. xvii. 2. Them 
(othdm): this refers ad sensum to the nations symbolized by the 
horns. Yaddoth, inf. piel of yddah, to cast down, may be ex- 
plained as referring to the power of the nations symbolized by 
the horns. ’Erets Y*haddh (the land of Judah) stands for the 
inhabitants of the land. The four smiths, therefore, symbolize 
the instruments “of the divine omnipotence by which the imperial 
power in its several historical forms is overthrown” (Kliefoth), 
or, as Theod. Mops. expresses it, “the powers that serve God 
and inflict vengeance upon them from many directions.” The 
vision does not show what powers God will use for this pur- 
pose. It is simply designed to show to the people of God, that 
every hostile power of the world which has risen up against it, 
or shall rise up, is to be judged and destroyed by the Lord. 


THIRD VISION: THE MAN WITH THE MEASURING LINE.— 
CHAP. Il. (HEB. CHAP. II. 5-17.) 


Whilst the second vision sets forth the destruction of the 
powers that were hostile to Israel, the third (ch. ii. 1-5) with 
the prophetic explanation (vers. 6-13) shows the development 
of the people and kingdom of God till the time of its final glory. 
The vision itself appears very simple, only a few of the principal 
features being indicated; but in this very brevity it presents 
many difficulties so far as the exposition is concerned. It is 
as follows: Ver. 1. “And I lifted up my eyes, and saw, and 
behold a man, and in his hand a measuring line. Ver. 2. Then 
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I said, Whither goest thou? And he said to me, To measure 
Jerusalem, to see how great its breadth, and how great its 
length. Ver. 3. And, behold, the angel that talked with me went 
_ out, and another angel went out to meet him. Ver. 4. And he 
said to him, Run, speak to this young man thus: Jerusalem shall 
lie as an open land for the multitude of men and cattle in the 
midst of it. Ver. 5. And I shall be to tt, is the saying of 
Jehovah, a fiery wall round about; and I shall be for glory in the 
midst of it.’ The man with the measuring line in his hand is 
not the interpreting angel (C. B. Mich., Ros., Maurer, etc.); 
for it was not his duty to place the events upon the stage, but 
simply to explain to the prophet the things which he saw. 
Moreover, this angel is clearly distinguished from the man, 
inasmuch as he does not go out (ver. 3) till after the latter has 
gone to measure Jerusalem (ver. 2). At the same time, we 
cannot regard the measuring man as merely “a figure in the 
vision,” since all the persons occurring in these visions are 
significant ; but we agree with those who conjecture that he 
is the angel of Jehovah, although this conjecture cannot be 
distinctly proved. The task which he is preparing to perform 
—namely, to measure Jerusalem—leads unquestionably to the 
conclusion that he is something more than a figure. The 
measuring of the breadth and length of Jerusalem presupposes 
that the city is already in existence; and this expression must 
not be identified with the phrase, to draw the’ measure over 
Jerusalem, in ch. i. 16. Drawing the measure over a place 
is done for the purpose of sketching a plan for its general 
arrangement, or the rebuilding of it. But the length and 
breadth of a city can only be measured when it is already in 
existence; and the object of the measuring is not to see how 
long and how broad it is to be, but what the length and 
breadth actually are. It is true that it by no means follows 
from this that the city to be measured was the Jerusalem of 
that time ; on the contrary, the vision shows the future Jeru- 
salem, but it exhibits it as a city in actual existence, and visible 
to the spiritual eye. While the man goes. away to measure 
the city, the interpreting angel goes out: not out of the myrtle 
thicket, for this only occurs in the first vision; but he goes 
away from the presence of the prophet, where we have to 
think of him as his interpreter, in the direction of the man 
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with the measuring line, to find out what he is going to do, 
and bring back word to the prophet. At the very same time 
another angel comes out to meet him, viz. the angelus interpres, 
not the man with the, measuring line. For one person can only 
- come to meet another when the latter is going in the direction 
from which the former comes. Having come to meet him, he 
(the second angel) says to him (the angelus interpres), “Run, 
say to this young man,” etc. The subject to 1X" can only be 
the second angel ; for if, on grammatical grounds, the angelus 
interpres might be regarded as speaking to the young man, 
such an assumption is proved to be untenable, by the fact that 
it was no part of the office of the angelus interpres to give 
orders or commissions to another angel. On the other hand, 
there is nothing at all to preclude another angel from reveal- 
ing a decree of God to the angelus interpres for him to com- 
municate to the prophet; inasmuch as this does not bring the 
angelus interpres into action any further than his function 
requires, so that there is no ground for the objection that this 
is at variance with his standing elsewhere (Kliefoth). But the 
other angel could not give the instructions mentioned in ver. 4 
to the angedus interpres, unless he were either himself a superior 
angel, viz. the angel of Jehovah, or had been directed to do,so 
by the man with the measuring line, in which case this “ man” 
would be the angel of Jehovah. Of these two possibilities we 
prefer the latter on two grounds: (1) because it is impossible 
to think of any reason why the “other angel” should not be 
simply called nim AND, if he really were the angel of the Lord ; 
and (2) because, according to the analogy of Ezek. xl. 3, the 
man with the measuring line most probably was the angel of 
Jehovah, with whose dignity it would be quite in keeping that 
he should explain his purpose to the angelus interpres through the 
medium of another (inferior) angel. And if this be established, 
80 far as the brevity of the account will allow, we cannot under- 
stand by the “ young man” the man with the measuring line, 
as Hitzig, Maurer, and Kliefoth do. The only way in which 
such an assumption as this could be rendered tenable or in 
harmony with the rest, would be by supposing that the design 
of the message was to tell the man with the measuring line 
that “he might desist from his useless enterprise” (Hitzig), 
as Jerusalem could not be measured at all, on account of the 
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number of its inhabitants and its vast size (Theod. Mops., 
Theodoret, Ewald, Umbreit, etc.); but Kliefoth has very 
justly replied to this, that “if a city be ever so great, inas- 
much as it is a city, it can always be measured, and also 
have walls.” If, then, the symbolical act of measuring, as 
Kliefoth also admits, expresses the question how large and 
how broad Jerusalem will eventually be, and if the words of 
vers. 4, 5 contain the answer to this question, viz. Jerusalem 
will in the first place (ver. 4) contain such a multitude of men 
and cattle that it will dwell like p’rdézoth; this answer, which 
gives the meaning of the measuring, must be addressed not to 
the measuring man, but simply to the prophet, that he may 
announce to the people the future magnitude and glory of the 
city. The measuring man was able to satisfy himself of this 
by the measuring itself, We must therefore follow the majority 
of both the earlier and later expositors, and take the “ young 
man” as being the prophet himself, who is so designated on 
account of his youthful age, and without any allusion what- 
ever to “human inexperience and dim short-sightedness ” 
(Hengstenberg), since such an allusion would be very remote 
from the context, and even old men of experience could not 
possibly know anything concerning the future glory of Jeru- 
salem without a revelation from above. Halldz, as in Judg. vi. 
20 and 2 Kings iv. 25, is a contraction of hallézeh, and formed 
from lézeh, there, thither, and the article Aal, in the sense 
of the (young man) there, or that young man (cf. Ewald, § 
103, a, and 183, 5; Ges. § 34, Anm. 1). He is to make haste 
and bring this message, because it is good news, the realization 
of which will soon commence. The message contains a double 
and most joyful promise. (1) Jerusalem will in future dwell, 
i.e. be built, as p’rdzoth. This word means neither “ without 
walls,” nor loca aperta, but strictly speaking the plains, and is 
only used in the plural to denote the open, level ground, as 
contrasted with the fortified cities surrounded by walls: thus 
‘aré p*rdzoth, cities of the plain, in Esth. ix. 19, as distinguished 
from the capital Susa; and ’erets p*rdzoth in Ezek. xxxviii. 1], 
the land where men dwell “without walls, bolts, and gates ;” 
hence p‘rdzi, inhabitant of the plain, in contrast with the 
inhabitants of fortified cities with high walls (Deut. iii. 5; 
1 Sam. vi. 18). The thought is therefore the following: 
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Jerusalem is in future to resemble an open country covered 
with unwalled cities and villages; it will no longer be a city 
closely encircled with walls; hence it will be extraordinarily 
enlarged, on account of the multitude of men and cattle with 
which it will be blessed (cf. Isa. xlix. 19, 20; Ezek. xxxviii. 11) 
Moreover, (2) Jerusalem will then have no protecting wall 
surrounding it, because it will enjoy a superior protection. 
Jehovah will be to it a wall of fire round about, that is to say, 
a defence of fire which will consume every one who ventures 
to attack it (cf. Isa. iv. 5; Deut. iv. 24). Jehovah will also be 
the glory in the midst of Jerusalem, that is to say, will fill the 
city with His glory (cf. Isa. lx. 19). This promise is explained 
in the following prophetic words which are uttered by the angel 
of Jehovah, as vers. 8, 9, and 11 clearly show. According to 
these verses, for example, the speaker is sent by Jehovah, and 
according to ver. 8 to the nations which have plundered Israel, 
“after glory,” i.e. to smite these nations and make them servants 
to the Israelites. From this shall Israel learn that Jehovah 
has sent him. The fact that, according to vers. 3, 4, another 
angel speaks to the prophet, may be easily reconciled with this. 
For since this angel, as we have seen above, was sent by the 
angel of Jehovah, he speaks according to his instructions, and 
that in such a manner that his words pass imperceptibly into 
the words of the sender, just as we very frequently find the 
words of a prophet passing suddenly into the words of God, 
and carried on as such. For the purpose of escaping from this 
simple conclusion, Koehler has forcibly broken up this con- 
tinuous address, and has separated the words of vers. 8, 9, and 
11, in which the angel says that Jehovah has sent him, from 
the words of Jehovah proclaimed by the angel, as being inter- 
polations, but without succeeding in explaining them either 
simply or naturally. 

The prophecy commences thus in vers. 6-9: Ver. 6. “ Ho, 
ho, flee out of the land of the north, is the saying of Jehovah ; for 
I spread you out as the four winds of heaven, is the saying of 
Jehovah. Ver. 7. Ho, Zion, save thyself, thou that duwellest 
with the daughter Babel. Ver. 8. For thus saith Jehovah of 
hosts, After glory hath he sent me to the nations that have plun- 
dered you; for whoever toucheth you, toucheth the apple of His 
eye. Ver. 9. For, behold, I swing my hand over them, and they 
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become a spoil to those who served them; and ye will see that 
Jehovah of hosts hath sent me.” The summons to flee out of 
Babylon, in vers. 6 and 7, is addressed to the Israelites, who 
are all included in the one name Zion in ver. 7; and shows 
that the address which follows is not a simple continuation of 
the promise in vers. 4 and 5, but is intended both to explain it, 
and to assign the reason for it. The summons contains so far 
a reason for it, that the Israelites are directed to flee out of 
Babylon, because the judgment is about to burst upon this 
oppressor of the people of God. The words nasa, flee, and 
himmdl‘tt, save thyself or escape, both point to the judgment, 
and in ver. 9 the judgment itself is clearly spoken of. The 
land of the north is Babylon (cf. Jer. i. 14, vi. 22, x. 22; and 
for the fact itself, Isa. xlviii. 20). The reason for the excla- 
mation “ Flee” is first of all given in the clause, “for like the 
four winds have I spread you out,” not “ dispersed you” (Vulg., 
C. B. Mich., Koehler). For apart from the fact that pérés 
almost always means to spread out, and has the meaning to 
disperse at the most in Ps. Ixviii. 15 and Ezek. xvii. 21, this 
meaning is altogether unsuitable here. For if Israel had been 
scattered like the four winds, it would of necessity have been 
summoned to return, not only from the north, but from all 
quarters of the globe (Hitzig, Kliefoth). Moreover, we should 
then have YIN, into the four winds; and the method suggested 
by Koehler for reconciling ¥2983 with his view, viz. by assum- 
ing that “like the four winds” is equivalent to “as chaff is 
pounded and driven away from its place by the four winds,” 
according to which the winds would be mentioned in the place 
of the chaff, will hardly meet with approval. The explanation 
is rather that the perfect pérasti is used prophetically to denote 
the purpose of God, which had already been formed, even if 
its realization was still in the future. To spread out like the 
four winds is the same as to spread out just as the four winds 
spread out to all quarters of the globe. Because God has re- 
solved upon spreading out His people in this manner, they are 
to flee out of Babel, that they may not suffer the fate of Babel. 
That this thought lies at the foundation of the motive assigned, 
is evident from the further reasons assigned for the summons 
in vers. 8 and 9. Zion stands for the inhabitants of Zion, 
namely the people of God, who are for the time being still 
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yoshebheth bath Babel, dwelling with the daughter Babel. As 
Zion does not mean the city or fortress of Jerusalem, but the 
inhabitants, so the “daughter Babel” is not the city of Baby- 
lon or country of Babylonia personified, but. the inhabitants of 
Babel; and 3% is construed with the accusative of the person, 
as in Ps. xxii. 4 and 2 Sam. vi. 2. What Jehovah states in 
explanation of the twofold call to flee out of Babel, does not 
commence with ver. 9 (Ewald), or with y237 ‘3 in ver. 8b 
(Koehler), but with 2) 723 "98. The incorrectness of the two 
former explanations is seen first of all in the fact that *D only 
introduces a speech in the same manner as 67t, when it follows 
directly upon the introductory formula; but not, as is here 
assumed, when a long parenthesis is inserted between,. without 
the introduction being resumed by "6X?, And secondly, neither 
of these explanations furnishes a suitable meaning. If the 
words of God only followed in ver. 9, O72 in the first clause 
would be left without any noun to which to refer; and if they 
commenced with 33 °D (for he that toucheth), the thought 
“he that toucheth you,” etc., would assign no reason for the 
call to flee and save themselves. For if Israel is defended or 
valued by God as a pupil of the eye, there can be no necessity 
for it to flee. And lastly, it is impossible to see what can be 
the meaning or object of the parenthesis, “ After glory hath 
He sent me,” etc. If it treated “of the execution of the threat 
of punishment upon the heathen” (Koehler), it would be in- 
serted in an unsuitable place, since the threat of punishment 
would not follow till afterwards. All these difficulties vanish 
if Jehovah’s words commence with ’achar kébhod (after glory), 
in which case sh‘ldchant (He hath sent me) may be very simply 
explained from the fact that the address is introduced, not in a 
direct form, but indirectly : Jehovah says, He has sent me 
after glory. The sender is Jehovah, and the person sent is not 
the prophet, but the angel of the Lord. Achar kdbhod : behind 
glory, after glory ; not however “after the glory of success” 
(Hitzig, Ewald, etc.), still less “ with a glorious commission,” 
but to get glory upon the heathen, i.e. to display the glory of 
God upon the heathen through the judgment by which their 
power is broken, and the heathen world is made to serve the 
people of God. The manner in which the next two clauses, 
commencing with ii (for), are attached, is the following: The 
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first assigns the subjective motive; that is to say, states the 
reason why God has sent him to the heathen, namely, because 
they have plundered His people, and have thereby touched the 
apple of His eye. fy 23, the apple of the eye (iit. the gate, 
the opening in which the eye is placed, or more probably the 
pupil of the eye, pupilla, as being the object most carefully 
preserved), is a figure used to denote the dearest possession or 
good, and in this sense is applied to the nation of Israel as early 
as Deut. xxxii. 10. The second explanatory clause in ver. 9 
adds the practical ground for this sending after glory. The 
speaker is still the angel of the Lord; and his acting is iden- 
tical with the acting of God. Like Jehovah, he swings his 
hand over the heathen nations which plundered Israel (cf. Isa. 
xi. 15, xix. 16), and they become ("7 expressing the conse- 
quence), t.e. so that they become, booty to the Israelites, who 
had previously been obliged to serve them (cf. Isa. xiv.2). In 
what way the heathen would serve Israel is stated in ver. 11. 
By the execution of this judgment Israel would learn that 
Jehovah had sent His angel, namely to execute upon the 
heathen His saving purposes for Israel. This is the meaning 
of these words, not only here and in ver. 11, but also in ch. 
iv. 9 and vi. 15, where this formula is repeated, not however 
in the sense imagined by Koehler, namely that he had spoken 
these words in consequence of a command from Jehovah, and 
not of his own accord, by which the “sending” is changed into 
: “ speaking.” 

Vers. 10-13. The daughter Zion is to rejoice at this sending 
of the angel of the Lord. Ver. 10. “ Ezult and rejoice, 0 
daughter Zion: for, behold, I come, and dwell in the midst of thee, 
is the saying of Jehovah. Ver.11. And many nations will attach 
themselves to Jehovah in that day, and become a people to me: and 
I dwell in the midst of thee; and thou wilt know that Jehovah of 
hosts hath sent me to thee.” The daughter Zion, or the church 
of the Lord, delivered out of Babel, is to rejoice with joy, 
because her glorification is commencing now. The Lord comes 
to ber in His angel, in whom are His name (Ex. xxiii. 21) and 
His face (Ex. xxxiii. 14), ze. the angel of His face (Isa. lxiii. 9), 
who reveals His nature, to dwell in the midst of her. This 
dwelling of Jehovah, or of His angel, in the midst of Zion, is 
essentially different from the dwelling of Jehovah in the Most 
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Holy Place of His temple. It commences with the coming of 
the Son of God in the flesh, and is completed by His return 
in glory (John i. 14 and Rev. xxi. 3). Then will many, or 
powerful, nations, attach themselves to Jehovah, and become 
His people (cf. ch. viii. 20, 21; Isa. xiv. 1). This kingdom of 
God, which has hitherto been restricted to Israel, will be spread 
out and glorified by the reception of the heathen nations which 
are seeking God (Mic. iv. 2). The repetition of the expression, 
“T dwell in the midst of thee,” merely serves as a stronger 
asseveration of this brilliant promise; and the same remark 
applies to the repetition of ‘3) AYIN (and thou shalt know): see 
at ver. 13. Jerusalem will thereby receive the expansion shown 
to the prophet in ver. 4; and through the dwelling of God in 
the midst of her, the promise in ver. 5 will also be fulfilled. 
The next verse refers to this. 7 

Ver. 12. “ And Jehovah will take possession of Judah as His 
portion in the holy land, and will yet choose Jerusalem. Ver. 13. 
Be still, all flesh, before Jehovah ; for He has risen up out of His 
holy habitation.” The first hemistich of ver. 12 rests upon 
Deut. xxxii. 9, where Israel, as the chosen nation, is called the 
chéley and nachdléh of Jehovah. This appointment of Israel 
to be the possession of Jehovah will become perfect truth and 
reality in the future, through the coming of the Lord. Y*hadéh 
is Judah as delivered, i.e. the remnant of the whole of the cove- 
nant nation. This remnant, after being gathered out of Babel, 
will dwell upon holy ground, or in a holy land, as the possession 
of the Lord. The holy land is the land of Jehovah (Hos. ix. 3) ; 
but this is not to be set down without reserve as identical with 
Palestine. On the contrary, every place where Jehovah may 
be is holy ground (cf. Ex. iii. 5); so that even Palestine is only 
holy when the Lord dwells there. And we must not limit the 
idea of the holy land in this passage to Palestine, because the 
idea of the people of God will be so expanded by the addition 
of many nations, that it will not have room enough within the 
limits of Palestine ; and according to ver. 4, even Jerusalem will 
no longer be a city with limited boundaries. The holy land 
reaches just as far as the nations, which have become the people 
of Jehovah by attaching themselves to Judah, spread them- 
selves out over the surface of the earth. The words “ choose 
Jerusalem again” round off the promise, just as in ch. i. 17; 
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but in ver. 13 the admonition is added, to wait in reverential 
silence for the coming of the Lord to judgment, after Hab. ii. 
20; and the reason assigned is, that the judgment will soon 
begin. “i¥2, niphal of vy (compare Ewald, §140, a; Ges. § 72, 
Anm. 9), to wake up, or rise up from His rest (cf. Ps. xliv. 24). 
wp hyn, the holy habitation of God, is heaven, as in Deut. 
xxvi. 15, Jer. xxv. 30. The judgment upon the heathen world- 
power began to burst in a very short time. When Babylon 
revolted against the king of Persia, under the reign of Darius, 
a great massacre took place within the city after its re-capture, 
and its walls were destroyed, so that the city could not rise 
again to its ancient grandeur and importance. Compare with 
this the remark made in the comm. on Haggai (p. 196), con- 
cerning the overthrow of the Persian empire and those which 
followed it. We have already shown, at p. 107, note, what 
a groundless hypothesis the opinion is, that the fulfilment was 
interrupted in consequence of Israel’s guilt; and that as the 
result of this, the completion of it has been deferred for cen- 
turies, or even thousands of years. 


THE FOURTH VISION : THE HIGH PRIEST JOSHUA IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE ANGEL OF THE LORD.—CHAP. III. 


In this and the following visions the prophet is shown the 
future glorification of the church of the Lord. Ver.1. “ And 
he showed me Joshua the high priest standing before the angel 
of Jehovah, and Satan stood at his right hand to oppose him. 
Ver. 2. And Jehovah said to Satan, Jehovah rebuke thee, 0 
Satan; and Jehovah who chooseth Jerusalem rebuke thee. Is not 
' this a brand saved out of the fire? Ver. 3. And Joshua was 
clothed with filthy garments, and stood before the angel. Ver. 4. 
And he answered and spake to those who stood before him thus: 
Take away the filthy garments from him. And he said to him, 
Behold, I have taken away thy guilt from thee, and clothe thee in 
festal raiment. Ver. 5. And I said, Let them put a clean mitre 
upon his head. Then they put the clean mitre upon his head, and 
clothed him with garments. And the angel of Jehovah stood by.” 
The subject to 287% is Jehovah, and not the mediating angel, 
for his work was to explain the visions to the prophet, and 
not to introduce them; nor the angel of Jehovah, because he 
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appears in the course of the vision, although in these visions 
he is sometimes identified with Jehovah, and sometimes dis- 
tinguished from Him. The scene is the following: Joshua 
stands as high priest before the angel of the Lord, and Satan 
stands at his (Joshua’s) right hand as accuser. Satan (hassdtdn) 
is the evil spirit so well known from the book of Job, and the 
constant accuser of men before God (Rev. xii. 10), and not 
Sanballat and his comrades (Kimchi, Drus., Ewald). He 
comes forward here as the enemy and accuser of Joshua, to 
accuse him in his capacity of high priest. The scene is there- 
fore a judicial one, and the high priest is not in the sanctuary, 
the building of which had commenced, or engaged in suppli- 
cating the mercy of the angel of the Lord for himself and 
the people, as Theodoret and Hengstenberg suppose. The 
expression "35D 72¥ furnishes no tenable proof of this, since it 
cannot be shown that this expression would be an inappropriate 
one to denote the standing of an accused person before the 
judge, or that the Hebrew language had any other expression 
for this, Satan stands on the right side of Joshua, because 
the accuser was accustomed to stand at the right hand of the 
accused (cf. Ps. cix. 6). Joshua is opposed by Satan, however, 
not on account of any personal offences either in his private 
or his domestic life, but in his official capacity as high priest, 
and for sins which were connected with his office, or for 
offences which would involve the nation (Lev. iv. 3); though 
not as the bearer of the sins of the people before the Lord, 
but as laden with his own and his people’s sins. The dirty 
clothes, which he had on, point to this (ver. 3). But Jehovah, 
ie. the angel of Jehovah, repels the accuser with the words, 
“Jehovah rebuke thee; ... Jehovah who chooseth Jerusalem.”* 
The words are repeated for the sake of emphasis, and with the 
repetition the motive which led Jehovah to reject the accuser 


1 The application made in the Epistle of Jude (ver. 9) of the formula 
“Jehovah rebuke thee,” namely, that Michael the archangel did not 
venture to execute upon Satan the xpicts BracPnwias, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the angel of the Lord places himself below Jehovah 
by these words. The words ‘‘ Jehovah rebuke thee” are a standing for- 
mula for the utterance of the threat of a divine judgment, from which no 
conclusion can be drawn as to the relation in which the person using it 
stood to God. Moreover, Jude had not our vision in his mind, but another 
event, which has not been preserved in the canonical Scriptures. 
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is added. Because Jehovah has chosen Jerusalem, and main- 
tains His choice in its integrity (this is implied in the participle 
bochér). He must rebuke Satan, who hopes that his accusa- 
tion will have the effect of repealing the choice of Jerusalem, 
by deposing the high priest. For if any sin of the high priest, 
which inculpated the nation, had been sufficient to secure his re- 

moval or deposition, the office of high priest would have ceased 
"altogether, because no man is without sin. W3, to rebuke, does 
not mean merely to nonsuit, but to reprove for a thing; and 
when used of God, to reprove by action, signifying to sweep 
both him and his accusation entirely away. The motive for 
the repulse of the accuser is strengthened by the clause which 
follows: Is he (Joshua) not a brand plucked out of the fire? 
i.e. one who has narrowly escaped the threatening destruction 
(for the figure, see Amos iv. 11). These words, again, we 
must not take as referring to the high priest as an individual ; 
nor must we restrict their meaning to the fact that Joshua 
had been brought back from captivity, and reinstated in the 
office of high, priest. Just as the accusation does not apply 
to the individual, but to the office which Joshua filled, so do 
these words also apply to the supporter of the official dignity. 
The fire, out of which Joshua had been rescued as a brand, 
was neither the evil which had come upon Joshua through 
neglecting the building of the temple (Koehler), nor the guilt 
of allowing his sons to marry foreign wives (Targ., Jerome, 
Rashi, Kimchi): for in the former case the accusation would 
have come too late, since the building of the temple had been 
resumed five months before (Hag. i. 15, compared with Zech. 
i. 7); and in the latter it would have been much too early, 
since these misalliances did not take place till fifty years after- 
wards. And, in general, guilt which might possibly lead to 
ruin could not be called a fire; still less could the cessation 
or removal of this sin be called deliverance out of the fire. 
Fire is a figurative expression for punishment, not for sin. 
The fire out of which Joshua had been saved like a brand was 
the captivity, in which both Joshua and the nation had been 
brought to the verge of destruction. Out of this fire Joshua 
the high priest had been rescued. But, as Kliefoth has aptly 
observed, “the priesthood of Israel was concentrated in the 
high priest, just as the character of Israel as the holy nation 
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was concentrated in the priesthood. The high priest repre- 
sented the holiness and priestliness of Israel, and that not 
merely in certain official acts and functions, but so that as a 
particular Levite and Aaronite, and as the head for the time 
being of the house of Aaron, he represented in his own person 
that character of holiness and priestliness which had been 
graciously bestowed by God upon the nation of Israel.” This 
serves to explain how the hope that God must rebuke the 
accuser could be made to rest upon the election of Jerusalem, 
te. upon the love of the Lord to the whole of His nation. 
The pardon and the promise do not apply to Joshua personally 
any more than the accusation; but they refer to him in his 
official position, and to the whole nation, and that with regard 
to the special attributes set forth in the high priesthood— 
namely, its priestliness and holiness. We cannot, therefore, 
find any better words with which to explain the meaning of 
this vision than those of Kliefoth. “The character of Israel,” 
he says, “as the holy and priestly nation of God, was violated 
—violated by the general sin and guilt of the nation, which 
God had been obliged to punish with exile. This guilt of the 
nation, which neutralized the priestliness and holiness of Israel, 
is pleaded by Satan in the accusation which he brings before 
the Maleach of Jehovah against the high priest, who was its 
representative. A nation so guilty and so punished could no 
longer be the holy and priestly nation: its priests could no 
longer be priests; nor could its high priests be high priests any 
more. But the Maleach of Jehovah sweeps away the accusa- 
tion with the assurance that Jehovah, from His grace, and for 
the sake of its election, will still give validity to Israel’s priest- 
hood, and has already practically manifested this purpose of 
His by bringing it out of its penal condition of exile.” 

After the repulse of the accuser, Joshua is cleansed from 
the guilt attaching to him. When he stood before the angel 
of the Lord he had dirty clothes on. The dirty clothes are not 
the costume of an accused person (Drus., Ewald); for this 
Roman custom (Lev. ii. 54, vi. 20) was unknown to the 
Hebrews. Dirt is a figurative representation of sin; so that 
dirty clothes represent defilement with sin and guilt (cf. Isa. 
lxiv. 5, iv. 4; Prov. xxx. 12; Rev. iii. 4, vii. 14). The Lord 
had indeed refined His nation in its exile, and in His grace had 
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preserved it from destruction; but its sin was not thereby 
wiped away. The place of grosser idolatry had been taken by 
the more refined idolatry of self-righteousness, selfishness, and 
conformity to the world. And the representative of the nation 
before the Lord was affected with the dirt of these sins, which 
gave Satan a handle for his accusation. But the Lord would 
cleanse His chosen people from this, and make it a holy and 
glorious nation. This is symbolized by what takes place in 
vers. 4 and 5. The angel of the Lord commands those who 
stand before Him, z.e. the angels who serve Him, to take off 
the dirty clothes from the high priest, and put on festal cloth- 
ing; and then adds, by way of explanation to Joshua, Behold, 
I have caused thy guilt to pass away from thee, that is to say, 
I have forgiven thy sin, and justified thee (cf. 2 Sam. xii. 13, 
xxiv. 10), and clothe thee with festal raiment. The inf. abs. 
halbésh stands, as it frequently does, for the finite verb, and 
has its norm in ‘M139 (see at Hag. i. 6). The last words are 
either spoken to the attendant angels as well, or else, what is 
more likely, they are simply passed over in the command given 
to them, and mentioned for the first time here. Machdlatsoth, 
costly clothes, which were only worn on festal occasions (see at 
Isa. iii. 22). They are not symbols of innocence and righteous- 
ness (Chald.), which are symbolized by clean or white raiment 
(Rev. iii. 4, vii. 9); nor are they figurative representations of joy 
(Koehler), but are rather symbolical of glory. The high priest, 
and the nation in him, are not only to be cleansed from sin, 
and justified, but to be sanctified and glorified as well.—Ver. 5. 
At this moment the prophet feels compelled to utter the prayer 
that they may also put a clean mitre upon Joshua’s head, which 
prayer is immediately granted. The prayer appears at first to 
be superfluous, inasmuch as the mitre would certainly not be 
forgotten when the dirty clothes were taken away and the festal 
dress was put on. Nevertheless, the fact that it is granted 
shows that it was not superfluous. The meaning of the prayer 
was hardly that the high priest might be newly attired from 
head to foot, as Hengstenberg supposes, but is rather connected 
with the significance of the mitre. Tsdniph is not a turban, 
such as might be worn by anybody (Koehler), but the head- 
dress of princely persons and kings (Job xxix. 14; Isa. Ixii. 3), 
and is synonymous with mitsnepheth, the technical word for the 
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tiara prescribed for the high priest in the law (Ex. and Lev.), 
as we may see from Ezek. xxi. 31, where the regal diadem, 
which is called tséniph in Isa. Ixii. 3, is spoken of under the — 
name of mitsnepheth. The turban of the high priest was that 
portion of his dress in which he carried his office, so to speak, 
upon his forehead; and the clean turban was the substratum 
for the golden plate that was fastened upon it, and by which 
he was described as holy to the Lord, and called to bear the 
guilt of the children of Israel (Ex. xxviii. 38). The prayer 
for a clean mitre to be put upon his head, may therefore be 
accounted for from the wish that Joshua should not only be 
splendidly decorated, but should be shown to be holy, and 
qualified to accomplish the expiation of the people. Purity, 
as the earthly type of holiness, forms the foundation for glory. 
In the actual performance of the matter, therefore, the putting 
on of the clean mitre is mentioned first, and then the clothing 
with festal robes. This took place in the presence of the angel 
of the Lord. That is the meaning of the circumstantial clause, 
“and the angel of the Lord stood” (ritum tanquam herus im- 
perans, probans et presentia sua ornans, C. B. Mich.), and not 
merely that the angel of the Lord, who had hitherto been 
sitting in the judge’s seat, rose up from his seat for the pur- 
pose of speaking while the robing was going on (Hofmann, 
Koehler). ‘0¥ does not mean to stand up, but simply to 
remain standing. 

Vers. 6-10. In these verses there follows a prophetic ad- 
dress, in which the angel of the Lord describes the symbolical 
action of the re-clothing of the high priest, according to its 
typical significance in relation to the continuance and the 
future of the kingdom of God. Ver. 6. “ And the angel of 
the Lord testified to Joshua, and said, Ver. 7. Thus saith 
Jehovah of hosts, If thou shalt walk in my ways, and keep my 
charge, thou shalt both judge my house and keep my courts, and 
Iwill give thee ways among these standing here. Ver. 8. Hear 
then, thou high priest Joshua, thou, and thy comrades who sit 
before thee: yea, men of wonder are they: for, behold, I bring my 
servant Zemach (Sprout). Ver. 9. For behold the stone which 
TF have laid before Joshua; upon one stone are seven eyes: behold 
I engrave its carving, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, and I 
clear away the iniquity of this land in one day. Ver. 10. In that 
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day, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, ye will invite one another 
under the vine and under the jig-tree.” In ver. 7 not only is 
the high priest confirmed in his office, but the perpetuation 
and glorification of his official labours are promised. As 
Joshua appears in this vision as the supporter of the office, 
this promise does not apply to Joshua himself so much as 
to the office, the continuance of which is indeed bound up 
with the fidelity of those who sustain it. The promise in 
ver. 7 therefore begins by giving prominence to this con- 
dition: If thou wilt walk in my ways, etc. Walking in the 
ways of the Lord refers to the personal attitude of the priests 
towards the Lord, or to fidelity in their personal relation to 
God; and keeping the charge of Jehovah, to the faithful 
performance of their official duties (shémar mishmarti, noticing 
what has to be observed in relation to Jehovah; see at Lev. 
viii. 35). The apodosis begins with MANX D2, and not with 
‘nn, This is required not only by the emphatic ’attdh, 
but also by the clauses commencing with v‘gam; whereas 
the circumstance, that the tense only changes with v‘ndthatti, 
and that tdédin and tishmor are still imperfects, has its simple 
explanation in the fact, that on account of the gam, the verbs 
could not be linked together with Vav, and placed at the head 
of the clauses. Taken by themselves, the clauses v‘gam tddin 
and v‘gam tishmor might express a duty of the high priest quite 
as well asa privilege. If they were taken as apodoses, they would 
express an obligation; but in that case they would appear some- 
what superfluous, because the obligations of the high priest are 
fully explained in the two previous clauses. If,on the other hand, 
. the apodosis commences with them, they contain, in the form of a 
promise, a privilege which is set before the high priest as awaiting 
him in the future—namely, the privilege of still further attend- 
ing to the service of the house of God, which had been called 
in question by Satan’s accusation. ‘M2 |, to judge the 
house of God, i.e. to administer right in relation to the house of 
God, namely, in relation to the duties devolving upon the high 
priest in the sanctuary as such; hence the right administration 
of the service in the holy place and the holy of holies. This 
limitation is obvious from the parallel clause, to keep the courts, 
in which the care of the ordinary performance of worship in the 
courts, and the keeping of everything of an idolatrous nature 
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from the house of God, are transferred to him. And to this a 
new and important promise is added in the last clause (’13) *71N3)). 
The meaning of this depends upon the explanation given to the © 
word 0°32, Many commentators regard this as a Chaldaic 
form of the Aiphil participle (after Dan. iii. 25, iv. 34), and take 
it either in the intransitive sense of “ those walking” (LXX., 
Pesh., Vulg., Luth., Hofm., etc.), or in the transitive sense of 
those conducting the leaders (Ges., Hengst., etc.). But apart 
from the fact that the hiphil of 325 in Hebrew is always written 
either PIN or pn, and has never anything but a transitive 
meaning, this view is precluded by the ['3, for which we should 
expect 3D or }, since the meaning could only be, “I give thee 
walkers or leaders between those standing here,” i.e. such as 
walk to and fro between those standing here (Hofmann), or, 
“T will give thee leaders among (from) these angels who are 
standing here” (Hengstenberg). In the former case, the high 
priest would receive a promise that he should always have 
angels to go to and fro between himself and ‘Jehovah, to carry 
up his prayers, and bring down revelations from God, and sup- 
plies of help (John i. 52; Hofmann). This thought would be 
quite a suitable one; but it is not contained in the words, 
“since the angels, even if they walk between the standing 
angels and in the midst of them, do not go to and fro between 
Jehovah and Joshua” (Kliefoth). In the latter case the high 
priest would merely receive a general assurance of the assist- 
ance of superior angels; and for such a thought as this the 
expression would be an extremely marvellous one, and the }'2 
would be used incorrectly. We must therefore follow Calvin 
and others, who take pesem as a substantive, from a singular 
27, formed after 33ND, WHdn, bro, or else as a plural of FEN, 
to be pointed p*spn (Ros., Hitzig, Kliefoth). The words then 
add to the promise, which ensured to the people the continu- 
ance of the priesthood and of the blessings which it conveyed, 
this new feature, that the high priest would also receive a free 
access to God, which had not yet been conferred upon him by 
his office. This points to a time when the restrictions of the 
Old Testament will be swept away. The further address, in 
vers. 8 and 9, announces how God will bring about this new 
time or future. To show the importance of what follows, 
Joshua is called upon to “hear.” It is doubtful where what 
VOL. II. R 
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he is to hear commences; for the idea, that after the summons 
to attend, the successive, chain-like explanation of the reason 
for this summons passes imperceptibly into that to which he is 
to give heed, is hardly admissible, and has only been adopted 
because it was found difficult to discover the true commence- 
ment of the address. The earlier theologians (Chald., Jerome, 
Theod. Mops., Theodoret, and Calvin), and even Hitzig and 
Ewald, take 8°39 °22 °3 (for behold 1 will bring forth). But 
these words are evidently explanatory of 77 nBip ‘wax (men 
of wonder, etc.). Nor can it commence with dmashti (and I 
remove), as Hofmann supposes (Weiss. u. Erfall. i. 339), or 
with ver. 9, “ for behold the stone,” as he also maintains in his 
Schriftbeweis (ii. 1, pp. 292-3, 508-9). The first of these is 
precluded not only by the fact that the address would be cut 
far too short, but also by the cop. Vav before mashit ; and the 
second by the fact that the words, “ for behold the stone,” etc., 
in ver. 9, are unmistakeably a continuation and further explana- 
tion of the-words, “ for behold I will bring forth my servant 
Zemach,” in ver. 8. The address begins with “ thou and thy 
fellows,” since the priests could not be called upon to hear, 
inasmuch as they were not present. Joshua's comrades who sit 
before him are the priests who sat in the priestly meetings in 
front of the high priest, the president of the assembly, so that 
yoshebh liphné corresponds to our “ assessors.” The following 
ki introduces the substance of the address; and when the 
subject is placed at the head absolutely, it is used in the sense 
of an asseveration, “ yea, truly” (cf. Gen. xviii. 20; Ps. cxviii. 
10-12, cxxviii. 2; and Ewald, § 330, 6). ’Anshé mopheth, men 
of miracle, or of a miraculous sign, as mophéth, 7d répas, por- ' 
tentum, miraculum, embraces the idea of nix, onpetov (cf. Isa. 
viii. 18), are men who attract attention to themselves by some- 
thing striking, and are types of what is to come, so that mopheth 
really corresponds to tvzros Tév weAdOvTwy (see at Ex. iv. 21, 
Isa. viii. 18). 99 stands for OFAN, the words passing over from 
the second person to the third on the resuming of the subject, 
which is placed at the head absolutely, just as in Zeph. ii. 12, and 
refers not only to 13, but to Joshua and his comrades. They 
are men of typical sign, but not simply on account of the office 
which they hold, viz. because their mediatorial priesthood points 
to the mediatorial office and atoning work of the Messiah, as most 
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‘of the commentators assume. For “this applies, in the first 
place, not only to Joshua and his priests, but to the Old Testa- 
ment priesthood generally; and secondly, there was nothing 
miraculous in this mediatorial work of the priesthood, which 
must have been the case if they were to be mdpheth. The 
miracle, which is to be seen in Joshua and his priests, consists 
rather in the fact that the priesthood of Israel is laden with 
guilt, but By the grace of God it has been absolved, and 
accepted by God again, as the deliverance from exile shows,” 
and Joshua and his priests are therefore brands plucked by 
the omnipotence of grace from the fire of merited judgment 
(Kliefoth). This miracle of grace which has been wrought for 
them, points beyond itself to an incomparably greater and better 
act of the sin-absolving grace of God, which is still in the 
future. This is the way in which the next clause, “for I bring 
my servant Zemach,” which is explanatory of ’anshe maopheth 
(men of miracle), attaches itself. The word Tsemach is used 
by Zechariah simply as a proper name of the Messiah; and the 
combination ‘abhdt Tsemach (my servant Tsemach) is precisely 
the same as ‘abhdi Ddvid (my servant David) in Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 
24, xxxvii. 24, or “my servant Job” in Job i. 8, ii. 3, ete. The 
objection raised by Koehler—namely, that if tsemach, as a more 
precise definition of ‘abhdi (my servant), or as an announcement 
what servant of Jehovah is intended, were used as a proper name, 
it would either be construed with the article-(MP¥3), or else we 
should have in ney “2y'as in ch. vi. 12—is quite groundless. 
For “if poets or prophets form new proper names at pleasure, 
such names, even when deprived of the article, easily assume 
the distinguishing sign of most proper names, like bégodéh and 
mshubhah in Jer. iii.” (Ewald, § 277, ¢c.) It is different with 
inv in ch. vi. 12; there sh’mo is needed for the sake of the 
sense, as in 1 Sam. i. 1 and Job i. 1, and does not serve to 
designate the preceding word as a proper name, but simply to 
define the person spoken of more precisely by mentioning his 
name. Zechariah has formed the name Tsemach, Sprout, or 
Shoot, primarily from Jer. xxiii. 5 and xxxiii. 15, where the 
promise is given that a righteous Sprout (tsemach tsaddiq), or 
a Sprout of righteousness, shall be raised up to Jacob. And 
Jeremiah took the figurative description of the great descen- 
dant of David, who will create righteousness upon the earth, as 
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a tsemach which Jehovah will raise up, or cause to shoot up 
to David, from Isa. xi. 1, 2, liii. 2, according to which the 
Messiah is to spring up as a rod out of the stem of Jesse that 
has been hewn down, or as a root-shoot out of dry ground. 
Tsemach, therefore, denotes the Messiah in His origin from 
the family of David that has fallen into humiliation, as a 
sprout which will grow up from its original state of humilia- 
tion to exaltation and glory, and answers therefore to the train 
of thought in this passage, in which the deeply humiliated 
priesthood is exalted by the grace of the Lord into a type of 
the Messiah. Whether the designation of the sprout as “my 
servant” is taken from Isa. lii. 13 and liii. 11 (cf. xlii. 1, xlix. 3), 
or formed after “my servant David” in Ezek. xxxiv. 24, xxxvii. 
24, is a point which cannot be decided, and is of no importance 
to the matter in hand. The circumstance that the removal of 
iniquity, which is the peculiar work of the Messiah, is men- 
tioned in ver. 95, furnishes no satisfactory reason for deducing 
‘abhdi tsemach pre-eminently from Isa. liii. For in ver. 9 the 
removal of iniquity is only mentioned in the second rank, in the 
explanation of Jehovah’s purpose to bring His servant Tsemach. 
The first rank is assigned to the stone, which Jehovah has laid 
before Joshua, etc. The answer to the question, what this 
stone signifies, or who is to be understood by it, depends upon 
the view we take of the words DY . . . 128 5¥. Most of the 
commentators admit that these words do not form a parenthesis 
(Hitzig, Ewald), but introduce a statement concerning }287 737, 
Accordingly, '3) }2871 7137 is placed at the head absolutely, and 
resumed in NN 738 OY. This statement may mean, either upon 
one stone are seven eyes (visible or to be found), or seven eyes 
are directed upon one stone. For although, in the latter case, 
we should expect 58 instead of Sy (according to Ps. xxiii. 18, 
xxxiv. 16), -Y fy D°Y does occur in the sense of the exercise of 
loving care (Gen. xliv. 21; Jer. xxix. 12, xl. 4). But if the 
seven eyes were to be seen upon the stone, they could only be 
engraved or drawn upon it. And what follows, ‘31 MADD %2), 
does not agree with this, inasmuch as, according to this, the 
engraving upon the stone had now first to take place instead 
of having been done already, since hinnzh followed by a pat- 
ticiple never expresses what has already occurred, but always 
what is to take place in the future. For this reason we must 
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decide that the seven eyes are directed towards the stone, or 
watch over it with protecting care. But this overthrows the 
view held by the expositors of the early church, and defended 
by Kliefoth, namely, that the stone signifies the Messiah, 
after Isa. xxviii. 16 and Ps. cxviii. 22,—a view with which the 
expression ndthatti, “ given, laid before Joshua,” can hardly be 
reconciled, even if this meant that Joshua was to see with his 
own eyes, as something actually present, that God was laying 
the foundation-stone. Still less can we think of the founda- 
tion-stone of the temple (Ros., Hitz.), since this had been laid 
long ago, and we cannot see for what purpose it was to be 
engraved ; or of the stone which, according to the Rabbins, 
occupied the empty place of the ark of the covenant in the 
most holy place of the second temple (Hofmann) ; or of a pre- 
cious stone in the breastplate of the high priest. The stone is 
the symbol of the kingdom of God, and is laid by Jehovah 
before Joshua, by God’s transferring to him the regulation of 
His house and the keeping of His courts (before, liphné, in a 
spiritual sense, as in 1 Kings ix. 6, for example). The seven 
eyes, which watch with protecting care over this stone, are not 
a figurative representation of the all-embracing providence of 
God ; but, in harmony with the seven eyes of the Lamb, which 
are the seven Spirits of God (Rev. v. 6), and with the seven 
eyes of Jehovah (Zech. iv. 10), they are the sevenfold radia- 
tions of the Spirit of Jehovah (after Isa. xi. 2), which show 
themselves in vigorous action upon this stone, to prepare it for 
its destination. This preparation is called pittédch pittuchdh in 
harmony with the figure of the stone (cf. Ezek. xxviii. 9, 11). 
“T will engrave the engraving thereof,” i.e. engrave it so as to 
prepare it for a beautiful and costly stone. The preparation of 
this stone, z.e. the preparation of the kingdom of God established 
in Israel, by the powers of the Spirit of the Lord, is one feature 
in which the bringing of the ¢semach will show itself. The other 
consists in the wiping away of the iniquity of this land. Mush 
is used here in a transitive sense, to cause to depart, to wipe away. 
NOT PING (that land) is the land of Canaan or Judah, which will 
extend in the Messianic times over the whole earth. The de- 
finition of the time, b*yom ’echdd, cannot of course mean “on one 
and the same day,” so as to affirm that the communication of the 
true nature to Israel, namely, of one well pleasing to God, and 
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the removal of guilt from the land, would take place simultane- 
ously (Hofmann, Koehler) ; but the expression “in one day” 
is substantially the same as éfdzra€ in Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12, x.10, 
and affirms that the wiping away of sin to be effected by the 
Messiah (tsemach) will not resemble that effected by the typical 
priesthood, which had to be continually repeated, but will be 
all finished at once. This one day is the day of Golgotha. 
Accordingly, the thought of this verse is the following: 
Jehovah will cause His servant Tsemach to come, because He 
will prepare His kingdom gloriously, and exterminate all the 
sins of His people and land at once. By the wiping away of 
all guilt and iniquity, not only of that which rests upon the. 
land (Koehler), but also of that of the inhabitants of the land, 
a.é. of the whole nation, all the discontent and all the misery 
which flow from sin will be swept away, and a state of blessed 
peace will ensue for the purified church of God. This is the 
thought of the tenth verse, which is formed after Mic. iv. 4 
and 1 Kings v. 5, and with which the vision closes, The next 
yision shows the glory of the purified church. 


THE FIFTH VISION: THE CANDLESTICK WITH THE TWO 
OLIVE TREES.—CHAP. IV. 


Ver. 1. “And the angel that talked with me returned and 
waked me, like a man who is waked out of his sleep.” After the 
prophet has seen four visions one after another, probably with 
very short intervals, and has heard the marvellous interpreta- 
tion of them, he is so overpowered by the impression produced 
by what he has seen and heard, that he falls into a state of 
spiritual exhaustion resembling sleep, just as Peter and his 
companions were unable to keep awake at the transfiguration 
of Christ (Luke ix. 32). He has not only fallen back into 
the state of ordinary human consciousness, but his ordinary 
spiritual consciousness was so depressed that he resembled a 
man asleep, and had to be waked out of this sleep-like state 
by the mediating angel, in order to be qualified for further 
seeing. It is evident from the expression 2%") (and he returned) 
that the angelus interpres had left the prophet after the ter- 
mination of the previous visions, and now came back to him 
again. The fresh vision which presents itself to his spiritual 
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intuition, is described according to its principal features in 
vers. 2 and 3. Ver. 2. “ And he said to me, What seest thou? 
And I said, I see, and behold a candlestick all of gold, and its 
oil-vessel up above it, and its seven lamps upon it, seven pipes 
each for the lamps upon the top of it. Ver. 3. And two olive 
trees (oil trees) by it, one to the right of the oil-vessel, and one 
to the left of it.” The second 78% (chethib) in ver. 2 might, 
if necessary, be explained in the way proposed by L. de Dieu, 
Gusset., and Hofmann, viz. by supposing that the mediating 
angel had no sooner asked the prophet what he saw, than he 
proceeded, without waiting for his answer, to give a description 
himself of what was seen. But this is at variance with the 
analogy of all the rest of the visions, where the visions seen by 
the prophet are always introduced with "N87 or 7878) followed 
by 73 (cf. ch. i. 8, ii. 1, 5, v. 1, vi. 1), and it remains quite 
inflexible; so that we must accept the keri 108), which is adopted 
by the early translators, and found in many codd., as being 
the true reading, and pronounce 78" a copyist’s error. On 
the combination abs ant m3, in which the last two words are 
construed as a relative clause in subordination to m*ndrath, see 
Ewald, § 332, c. The visionary candlestick, all of gold, with 
its seven lamps, is unquestionably a figurative representation 
of the seven-branched golden candlestick in the tabernacle, 
and differs from this only in the three following additions 
which are peculiar to itself: (1) That it has its gulléh (ba 
for nnba, with the feminine termination resolved; cf. Hos. 
xiii, 2, and Ewald, § 257, d), i.e. a can or round vessel for the 
oil, which was omitted altogether from the candlestick of the 
holy place, when the lamps were filled with oil by the priests, 
“at the top of it” (AUNTY); (2) That it had seven matsdqath 
(pipes) each for the lamps, that is to say, tubes through which 
the oil poured from the gulléh into the lamps, or was conducted 
to them, whereas the candlestick of the tabernacle had no pipes, 
but only seven arms (gdnim), for the purpose of holding the 
lamps, which of course could not be wanting in the case of the 
visionary candlestick, and are merely omitted from the descrip- 
tion as being self-evident. The number of the pipes is also a 
disputed point, viz. whether 7Y2¥A NYY means seven and seven, 
ie. fourteen, or whether it is to be taken distributively, seven 
each for the lamps, ¢.e. seven for each lamp, and therefore 
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forty-nme for the seven. The distributive view is disputed by 
Hitzig and Koehler as at variance with the usage of the lan-: 
guage: the former proposing to alter the text, so as to obtain 
seven pipes, t.e. one for each lamp ; and the latter, on the other 
hand, assuming that there were fourteen pipes, and inferring 
from the statement “seven and seven,” instead of fourteen, 
that the second seven are to be sought in a different place 
from the first, that is to say, that the first seven led from the 
oil-vessel to the seven different lamps, whilst the second seven 
connected the seven lamps with one another, which would have 
been a very strange and perfectly useless provision. But there 
is no foundation whatever for the assertion that it is at variance 
with the usage of the language. For although a distributive 
relation is certainly expressed as a rule by the simple repetition 
of the number without any connecting Vav, such passages as 
2 Sam. xxi. 20 and 1 Chron. xx. 6 show quite indisputably that 
the repetition of the same number with the Var cop. between is 
also to be taken distributively. When, for example, it is stated 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 20, with regard to the hero of Gath, that the 
fingers of his hands and the fingers (toes) of his feet were 
“ shésh vdshésh, four-and-twenty in number,” it is evident that 
shésh vdshésh cannot mean “ six and six,” because six and six 
do not make twenty-four; and a division of the shésh between 
the hands and feet is also untenable, because his two hands had 
not six fingers on them, but twelve, and so his two feet had 
not six toes on them, but twelve. Consequently shésh vdshésh 
must be taken distributively: the fingers of his (two) hands 
and the toes of his (two) feet were six each; for it is only 
2+2 (=4) X6 that can give 24. This is shown still more 
clearly in 1 Chron. xx. 6: “and his fingers were shésh vashésh, 
four-and-twenty.” It is in this distributive sense, which is thus 
thoroughly established, so far as the usage of the language is 
concerned, that ‘sD ny3vi NyIw is to be taken: seven pipes 
each for the lamps, i.e. forty-nine for the seven lamps; inas- . 
much as if fourteen pipes were meant, it would be impos- 

sible to imagine any reason why “seven and seven” should be 

written instead of fourteen. And we cannot be shaken in this 

conviction, either by the objection “that if there was any pro- 
portion ,between the pipes and the size of the oil-vessel, such a 

number of pipes could not possibly (?) spring from one oil-can” 
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(Koehler), or by the statement that “forty-nine would be quite 
as much at variance with the original as fourteen, since that 
had only one pipe for every lamp” (Hitzig). For the supposed 
original for the pipes had no existence, inasmuch as the Mosaic 
candlestick had no pipes at all; and we can form no opinion 
as to the possibility of forty-nine pipes issuing from one oil- 
vessel, because we have no information as to the size either of 
the oil-vessel or of the pipes. (3) The third peculiarity in the 
visionary candlestick consists in the olive trees on the right and © 
left of the oil-vessel, which supplied it with oil, and whose con- 
nection with the candlestick is first described in ver. 12. These 
three additions which were made to the golden candlestick 
seen by Zechariah, as contrasted with the golden candlestick 
of the tabernacle, formed the apparatus through which it was 
supplied with the oil required to light it continually without 
the intervention of man. 

The interpretation of this vision must therefore be founded 
upon the meaning of the golden candlestick in the symbolism 
of the tabernacle, and be in harmony with it. The prophet 
receives, first of all, the following explanation, in reply to his 
question on this point: Ver. 4. “And I answered and spake 
to the angel that talked with me, What are these, my lord? 
Ver. 5. And the angel that talked with me answered and said to 
me, Knowest thou not what these are? And I said, No, my lord. 
Ver. 6. Then he answered and spake to me thus: This is the 
word of Jehovah to Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, and not by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 7. Who 
art thou, O great mountain before Zerubbabel? Into a plain! 
And He will bring out the top-stone amidst shoutings, Grace, 
grace unto it!” The question addressed by the prophet to the 
mediating angel, “ What are these?” (mah ’élleh, as in ch. ii. 2) 
does not refer to the two olive trees only (Umbreit, Kliefoth), 
but to everything described in vers. 2 and 3. We are not 
warranted in assuming that the prophet, like every other 
Israelite, knew what the candlestick with its seven lamps sig- 
nified ; and even if Zechariah had been perfectly acquainted 
with the meaning of the golden candlestick in the holy place, 
the candlestick seen by him had other things beside the two 
olive trees which were not to be found in the candlestick of 
the temple, viz. the gulldh and the pipes for the lamps, which 
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might easily make the meaning of the visionary candlestick a 
doubtful thing. And the counter-question of the angel, in 
which astonishment is expressed, is not at variance with this. 
For that simply presupposes that the object of these additions 
is so clear, that their meaning might be discovered from the 
meaning of the candlestick itself. The angel then gives him 
the answer in ver. 6: “ This (the vision as a symbolical pro- 
phecy) is the word of the Lord to Zerubbabel : Not by might,” 
“ete. That is to say, through this vision Zerubbabel is informed 
that it—namely, the work which Zerubbabel has taken in hand 
or has to carry out—will not be effected by human strength, 
but by the Spirit of God. The work itself is not mentioned 
by the angel, but is referred to for the first time in ver. 7 in 
the words, “He will bring out the top-stone,” and then still 
more clearly described in the word of Jehovah in ver. 9: 
“The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this 
house (the temple), and his hands will finish it.” It by no 
means follows from this that the candlestick, with its seven 
lamps, represented Zerubbabel’s temple (Grotius, Hofmann); 
for whilst it is impossible that the candlestick, as one article 
of furniture in the temple, should be a figurative representation 
of the whole temple, what could the two olive trees, which sup- 
plied the candlestick with oil, signify with such an interpreta- 
tion? Still less can the seven lamps represent the seven eyes 
of God (ver. 10), according to which the candlestick would be 
a symbol of God or of the Spirit (Hitzig, Maurer, Schegg). 
The significance of the candlestick in the holy place centred, 
as I have shown in my biblische Archdologie (i. p. 10%), 
in its seven lamps, which were lighted every evening, and 
burned through the night. The burning lamps were a symbol 
of the church or of the nation of God, which causes the light 
of its spirit, or of its knowledge of God, to shine before the 
Lord, and lets it stream out into the night of a world 
estranged from God. As the disciples of Christ were called, 
as lights of the world (Matt. v. 14), to let their lamps burn and 
shine, or, as candlesticks in the world (Luke xii. 35; Phil. 
ii. 15), to shine with their light before men (Matt. v. 16), so 
was the church of the Old Testament also. The correctness 
of this explanation of the meaning of the candlestick is placed 
beyond all doubt by Rev. i. 20, where the seven Avyviat, which 
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John saw before the throne of God, are explained as being 
the seven éxxdnoiat, which represent the new people of God, 
viz. the Christian church. The candlestick itself merely comes 
into consideration here as the stand which carried the lamps, 
in order that they might shine, and as such was the divinely 
appointed form for the realization of the purpose of the 
shining lamps. In this respect it might be taken as a symbol 
of the kingdom of God on its formal side, «.e. of the divinely 
appointed organism for the perpetuation and life of the church. 
But the lamps received their power to burn from the oil, 
with which they had to be filled before they could possibly 
burn. Oil, regarded according to its capacity to invigorate 
the body and increase the energy of the vital spirits, is used 
in the Scriptures as a symbol of the Spirit of God, not in its 
transcendent essence, but so far as it works in the world, and 
is indwelling in the church ; and not merely the anointing oil, 
as Kliefoth supposes, but also the lamp oil, since the Israelites 
had no other oil than olive oil even for burning, and this was 
used for anointing also.’ And in the case of the candlestick, 
the oil comes into consideration as a symbol of the Spirit of 
God. There is no force in Kliefoth’s objection—namely, that 
inasmuch as the oil of the candlestick was to be presented by 
the people, it could not represent the Holy Spirit with its 
power and grace, as coming from God to man, but must rather 


1The distinction between lamp oil and anointing oil, upon which 
Kliefoth founds his interpretation of the visionary candlestick, and which 
he tries to uphold from the language itself, by the assertion that the 
anointing oil is always called shemen, whereas the lamp oil is called yitshar, 
is shown to be untenable by the simple fact that, in the minute description 
of the preparation of the lamp oil for the sacred candlestick, and the 
repeated allusion to this oil in the Pentateuch, the term yitshdr is never 
used, but always shemen, although the word yitshdr is by no means foreign 
to the Pentateuch, but occurs in Num. xviii. 12, Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, 
xii. 17, and other passages. According to Ex. xxvii. 20, the lamp oil for 
the candlestick was to be prepared from shemen zayith zdkh kathith, pure, ° 
beaten olive oil (so also according to Lev. xxiv. 2); and according to 
Ex. xxx. 24, shemen zayith, olive oil, was to be used for anointing oil. 
Accordingly the lamp oil for the candlestick is called shemen lamm@or in 
Ex. xxv. 6, xxxv. 8, 28, and shemen hammd’or in Ex. xxxv. 14, xxxix. 37, 
and Num. iv. 16; and the anointing oil is called shemen hammishchah in 
Ex. xxix. 7, xxxi. 11, xxxv. 15, xxxix. 38, xl. 9, Lev. viii. 2, 10, and 
other passages; and shemen mishchath-qodesh in Ex. xxx. 25. Apart from 
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represent something human, which being given up to God, is 
cleansed by God through the fire of His word and Spirit ; and 
being quickened thereby, is made into a shining light. For, 
apart from the fact that the assumption upon which this argu- 
ment is founded—namely, that in the oil of the candlestick the 
Spirit of God was symbolized by the altar fire with which it 
was lighted—is destitute of all scriptural support, since it is 
not mentioned anywhere that the lamps of the candlestick were 
lighted with fire taken from the altar of burnt-offering, but 
it is left quite indefinite where the light or fire for kindling 
the lamps was to be taken from; apart, I say, from this, such 
an argument proves too much (nimium, ergo nihil), because 
the anointing oil did not come directly from God, but was 
also presented by the people. Supposing, therefore, that this 
circumstance was opposed to the symbolical meaning of the 
lamp oil, it would also be impossible that ‘the anointing oil 
should be a symbol of the Holy Ghost, since not only the oil, 
but the spices also, which were used in preparing the anointing 
oil, were given by the people (Ex. xxv. 6). We might indeed 
say, with Kliefoth, that “the oil, as the fatness of the fruit of 
the olive tree, is the last pure result of the whole of the vital 
process of the olive tree, and therefore the quintessence of its 
nature; and that man also grows, and flourishes, and bears 
fruit like an olive tree; and therefore the fruit of his life’s fruit, 


ver. 14 of the chapter before us, yitshdr is never used for the lamp oil as 
such, but simply in the enumeration of the productions of the land, or of 
the tithes and first-fruits, when it occurs in connection with tirdsk, must or 
new wine (Num. xviii. 12 ; Deut. vii. 13, xi. 14, xiv. 23, xviii. 4, xxviii. 51; 
2 Chron. xxxi. 5, xxxii. 28; Neh. v. 11, x. 40, xiii, 12; Hos. ii. 10, 24; 
Joel i. 10, ii, 19,24; Jer. xxxi. 12; Hag. i. 11), but never in connection 
with yayin (wine), with which shemen is connected (1 Chron. xix. 40; 
2 Chron. ii. 14, xi. 11; Prov. xxi. 17; Jer. xl. 10). It is evident from 
this that yitshdr, the shining, bears the same relation to shemen, fatness, 43 
tirdsh, must, to yayin, wine,—namely, that yitshdr is applied to oil as the 
“juice of the olive, i.e. as the produce of the land, from its shining colour, 
whilst shemen is the name given to it when its strength and use are con- 
sidered. Hengstenberg’s opinion, that yitshdr is the rhetorical or poetical 
name for oil, has no real foundation in the circumstance that yitshar only 
occurs once in the first four books of the Pentateuch (Num. xviii. 12) 
and shemen occurs very frequently; whereas in Deuteronomy yitshdr is 
os more frequently than shemen, viz. the former six times, and the latter 
our. 
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the produce of his personality and of the unfolding of his life, 
may be compared to oil.” But it must also be added (and this 
Kliefoth has overlooked), that the olive tree could not grow, 
flourish, and bear fruit, unless God first of all implanted or 
communicated the power to grow and bear fruit, and then gave 
it rain and sunshine and the suitable soil for a prosperous 
growth. And so man also requires, for the production of the 
spiritual fruits of life, not only the kindling of this fruit by 
the fire of the word and Spirit of God, but also the continued 
nourishment and invigoration of this fruit through God’s word 
and Spirit, just as the lighting and burning of the lamps are 
not effected simply by the kindling of the flame, but it is also 
requisite that the oil should possess the power to burn and 
shine. In this double respect the candlestick, with its burning 
and shining lamps, was a symbol of the church of God, which 
lets the fiuit of its life, which is not only kindled but also 
nourished by the Holy Spirit, shine before God. And the 
additions made to the visionary candlestick indicate generally, 
that the church of the Lord will be supplied with the con- 
ditions and requirements necessary to enable it to burn and 
shine perpetually, i.e. that the daughter of Zion will never fail 
to have the Spirit of God, to make its candlestick bright. (See 
at ver. 14.) 

There is no difficulty whatever in reconciling the answer of 
the angel in ver. 6 with the meaning of the candlestick, as 
thus unfolded according to its leading features, without having 
to resort to what looks like a subterfuge, viz. the idea that 
ver. 6 does not contain an exposition, but passes on to some- 
thing new, or without there being any necessity to account, as 
Koehler does, for the introduction of the candlestick, which he 
has quite correctly explained (though he weakens the explana- 
tion by saying that it applies primarily to Zerubbabel), namely, 
by assuming that “it was intended, on the one hand, to remind 
him what the calling of Israel was; and, on the other hand, to 
admonish him that Israel could never reach this calling by the 
increase of its might and the exaltation of its strength, but 
solely by suffering itself to be filled with the Spirit of Jehovah.” 
For the candlestick does not set forth the object after which 
Israel is to strive, but symbolizes the church of God, as it will 
shine in the splendour of the light received through the Spirit 
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of God. It therefore symbolizes the future glory of the people 
of God. Israel will not acquire this through human power 
and might, but through the Spirit of the Lord, in whose power 
Zerubbabel will accomplish the work he has begun. Ver.7 - 
does not contain a new promise for Zerubbabel, that if he lays 
to heart the calling of Israel, and acts accordingly, i.e. if he re- 
sists the temptation to bring Israel into a free and independent 
position by strengthening its external power, the difficulties 
which have lain in the way of the completion of the building 
of the temple will clear away of themselves by the command 
of Jehovah (Koehler). For there is not the slightest intimation 
of. any such temptation as that supposed to have presented 
itself to Zerubbabel, either in the vision itself or in the histo- 
rical and prophetical writings of that time. Moreover, ver. 7 
has not at all the form of a promise, founded upon the laying 
to heart of what has been previously mentioned. The con- 
tents of the verse are not set forth as anything new either by 
nim’ Dx) (saith Jehovah), or by any other introductory formula. 
It can-only be a further explanation of the word of Jehovah, 
which is still covered by the words “saith Jehovah of hosts” 
at the close of ver. 6. ‘The contents of the verse, when pro- 
perly understood, clearly lead to this. The great mountain 
before Zerubbabel is to become a plain, not by human power, 
but by the Spirit of Jehovah. The meaning is given in the 
second hemistich: He (Zerubbabel) will bring out the top- 
stone. &xi7) is not a simple preterite, “he has brought out 
the foundation-stone” (viz. at the laying of the foundation of 
the temple), as Hengstenberg supposes; but a future, “he 
will bring out,” as is evident from the Vav consec., through 
which 831 is attached to the preceding command as a conse 
quence to which it leads. Moreover, HYN17 }28 does not mean 
the foundation-stone, which is called 735 j28, lit. corner-stone 
(Job xxxviii. 6; Isa. xxviii. 16; Jer. li. 26), or 735 WN, the 
head-stone of the corner (Ps. cxviii. 22), but the stone of the. 
top, i.e. the finishing or gable stone (AWN17 with raphe as a 
‘feminine form of wx", and in apposition to }287), sin, to 
bring out, namely out of the workshop in which it had been 
cut, to set it in its proper place in the wall. That these words 
refer to the finishing of the building of the temple which 
Zerubbabel had begun, is placed beyond all doubt by ver. 9. 
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The great mountain, therefore, is apparently “a figure denot- | 
ing the colossal difficulties, which rose up mountain high at the 
continuation and completion of the building of the temple.” 
Koehler adopts this explanation in common with “the majority 
of commentators.” But, notwithstanding this appearance, we 
must adhere to the view adopted by the Chald., Jerome, Theod. 
Mops., Theodoret, Kimchi, Luther, and others, that the great 
mountain is a symbol of the power of the world, or the im- 
perial power, and see no difficulty in the “ unwarrantable con- 
sequence” spoken of by Koehler, viz. that in that case the 
plain must be a symbol of the kingdom of God (see, on the 
contrary, Isa. xl. 4). For it is evident from what follows, that 
the passage refers to something greater than this, namely to 
the finishing of the building of the temple that has already 
begun, or to express it briefly and clearly, that the building of 
the temple of stone and wood is simply regarded as a type of 
the building of the kingdom of God, as ver. 9 clearly shows. 
There was a great mountain standing in the way of this build- 
ing of Zerubbabel’s—namely the power of the world, or the 
imperial power—and this God would level to a plain. Just as, 
in the previous vision, Joshua is introduced as the representa- 
tive of the high-priesthood, so here Zerubbabel, the prince of 
' Judah, springing from the family of David, comes into consi- 
deration not as an’ individual, but according to his official rank 
as the representative of the government of Israel, which is now 
so deeply humbled by the imperial power. But the government 
of Israel has no reality or existence, except in the government 
of Jehovah. The family of David will rise up into a new royal 
power and glory in the Zsemach, whom Jehovah will bring 
forth as His servant (ch. iii. 8). This servant of Jehovah will 
fill the house of God, which Zerubbabel has built, with glory. 
In order that this may be done, Zerubbabel must build the 
temple, because the temple is the house in which Jehovah 
dwells in the midst of His people. On account of this im- 
portance of the temple in relation to Israel, the opponents of 
Judah sought to throw obstacles in the way of its being built ;. 
and these obstacles were a sign and prelude of the opposition 
which the imperial power of the world, standing before Zerub- 
babel as a great mountain, will offer to the kingdom of God. 
This mountain is to become a plain. What Zerubbabel the 
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governor of Judah has begun, he will bring to completion; 
and as he will finish the building of the earthly temple, so will 
the true Zerubbabel, the Messiah, Tsemach, the servant of 
Jehovah, build the spiritual temple, and make Israel into a 
candlestick, which is supplied with oil by two olive trees, so 
that its lamps may shine brightly in the world. In this sense 
the angel’s reply gives an explanation of the meaning of the 
visionary candlestick. Just as, according to the economy of 
the Old Testament, the golden candlestick stood in the holy 
place of the temple before the face of Jehovah, and could only 
shine there, so does the congregation, which is symbolized by 
the candlestick, need a house of God, that it may be able to 
cause its light to shine. This house is the kingdom of God 
symbolized by the temple, which was to be built by Zerubbabel, 
not by human might and power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. 
In this building the words “ He will bring forth the top-stone” 
find their complete and final fulfilment. The finishing of this 
’ building will take place mp in yn ixwn, a.€. amidst loud cries of 
the people, “Grace, grace unto it.” Nixwn is an accusative of 
more precise definition, or of the attendant circumstances (cf. 
Ewald, § 204, a), and signifies noise, tumult, from xiv’ = TXY, 
a loud cry (Job xxxix. 7; Isa. xxii. 2). The suffix *? refers, 
so far as the form is concerned, to MYNX 1387, but actually to 
habbayith, the temple which is finished with the gable-stone. 
To this stone (so the words mean) may God direct His favour 
or grace, that the temple may stand for ever, and never be 
destroyed again. 

A further and still clearer explanation of the angel’s answer 
(vers. 6 and 7) is given in the words of Jehovah which follow 
in vers, 8-10. Ver. 8. “ And the word of Jehovah came to me 
thus: Ver. 9. The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the founda- 
tion of this house, and his hands will finish it; and thou wilt 
know that Jehovah of hosts hath sent me to you. Ver. 10. For 
who despiseth the day of small things? and they joyfully behold. 
the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel, those seven: the eyes of 
Jehovah, they sweep through the whole earth.” This word of 
God is not addressed to the prophet through the angelus inter 
pres, but comes direct from Jehovah, though, as ver. 9b clearly 
shows when compared with ch. ii. 95 and 113, through the 
Maleach Jehovah. Although the words “the hands of Zerub- 
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babel have laid the foundation of this house” unquestionably 
refer primarily to the building of the earthly temple, and an- 
nounce the finishing of that building by Zerubbabel, yet the 
apodosis commencing with “and thou shalt know” shows that 
the sense is not thereby exhausted, but rather that the building 
is simply mentioned here as a type of the spiritual temple (as 
in ch. vi. 12, 13), and that the completion of the typical temple 
simply furnishes a pledge of the completion of the true temple. 
For it was not by the finishing of the earthly building, but solely 
by the carrying out of the kingdom of God which this shadowed 
forth, that Judah could discern that the angel of Jehovah 
had been sent to it. This is also apparent from the reason 
assigned for this promise in ver. 10, the meaning of which has 
been explained in very different ways. Many take ‘11 snp” as 
an apodosis, and connect it with 12 ‘D °3 as the protasis: “ for 
whoever. despises the day of small things, they shall see with 
joy,” ete. (LXX., Chald., Pesh., Vulg., Luth., Calv., and 
others) ; but ‘2 can hardly be taken as an indefinite pronoun, 
inasmuch as the introduction of the apodosis by Vav would be 
unsuitable, and it has hitherto been impossible to find a single 
well-established example of the indefinite ‘> followed by a per- 
fect with Vav consec. And the idea that v’sém‘cha is a circum- 
stantial clause, in the sense of “whereas they see with joy” 
(Hitzig, Koehler), is equally untenable, for in a circumstantial 
clause the verb never stands at the head, but always the 
subject; and this is so essential, that if the subject of the 
minor (or circumstantial) clause is a noun which has already 
been mentioned in the major clause, either the noun itself, or 
at any rate its pronoun, must be repeated (Ewald, § 341, a), 
because this is the only thing by which the clause can be 
recognised as a circumstantial clause. "We must therefore take 
‘2 as an interrogative pronoun: Who has ever despised the day 
of the small things? and understand the question in the sense 
of a negation, “No one has ever despised,” ete. The perfect 
baz with the syllable sharpened, for bdéz, from baz (like tach 
for téch in Isa. xliv. 18; cf. Ges. § 72, Anm. 8), expresses a 
truth of experience resting upon facts. The words contain a 
perfect truth, if we only take them in the sense in which they 
were actually intended,—namely, that no one who hopes to ac- 
complish, or does accomplish, anything great, despises the day of 
VOL, II. 8 
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the small things. Yom g‘tanndth, a day on which only small 
things occur (cf. Num. xxii. 18). This does not merely mean 
the day on which the foundation-stone of the temple was first 
laid, and the building itself was still in the stage of its small 
beginnings, according to which the time when the temple was 
built up again in full splendour would be the day of great 
things (Koehler and others). For the time when Zerubbabel’s 
temple was finished—namely, the sixth year of Darius—was 
just as miserable as that in-which the foundation was laid, and 
the building that had been suspended was resumed once more. 
The whole period from Darius to the coming of the Messiah, 
who will be the first to accomplish great things, is a day of 
small things, as being a period in which everything that was 
done for the building of the kingdom of God seemed but 
smal], and in comparison with the work of the Messiah really 
was small, although it contained within itself the germs of the 
greatest things. The following perfects, 81) 1M, have Vav 
consec., and express the consequence, though not “the neces- 
sary consequence, of their having despised the day of small 
beginnings,” as Koehler imagines, who for that reason properly 
rejects this view, but the consequence which will ensue if the 
day of small things is not despised. The fact that the clause 
beginning with v‘sdém‘cha is attached to the first clause of the 
- verse in the form of a consequence, may be very simply ex- 
plained on the ground that the question “who hath despised,” 
with its negative answer, contains an admonition to the people 
and their rulers not to despise the small beginnings. If they 
lay this admonition to heart, the seven eyes of God will see 
with delight the plumb-lead in the hand of Zerubbabel. In 
the combination 87) ND” the verb sdm*cha takes the place of 
an adverb (Ges. § 142, 3, a). 5°137 138 is not a stone filled up 
with lead, but an ’ebhen which is lead, i.e. the plumb-lead or 
plummet. A plummet in the hand is a sign of being engaged 
in the work of building, or of superintending the erection of a 
‘ building. The meaning of the clause is therefore, “Then will 
the seven eyes of Jehovah look with joy, or with satisfaction, 
upon the execution,” not, however, in the sense of “They will 
find their pleasure in this restored temple, and look upon it 
with protecting care” (Kliefoth); for if this were the meaning, 
the introduction of the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel 
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would be a very superfluous addition. Zerubbabel is still 
simply the type of the future Zerubbabel—namely, the Mes- 
siah—who will build the true temple of God; and the mean- 
ing is the following: Then will the seven eyes of God help to 
carry out this building. nb NYY cannot be grammatically 
joined to Tin) ‘Y in the sense of “these seven eyes,” as the 
position of ’élleh (these) between the numeral and the noun 
precludes this; hut 7i7 ‘2 is an explanatory apposition to 
nb nya’: “those (well-known) seven, (viz.) the eyes of 
Jehovah.” The reference is to the seven eyes mentioned in 
the previous vision, which are directed upon a stone. These, 
according to ch. iii. 9, are the sevenfold radiations or operations 
of the Spirit of the Lord. Of these the angel of the Lord 
says still further here: They sweep through the whole earth, 
ie. their influence stretches over all. the earth. These words 
also receive their full significance only on the supposition that 
the angel of Jehovah is speaking of the Messianic building 
of the house or kingdom of God. For the eyes of Jehovah 
would not need to sweep through the whole earth, in order to 
see whatever could stand in the way and hinder the erection of 
Zerubbabel’s temple, but simply to watch over the opponents 
of Judah in the immediate neighbourhood and the rule of 
Darius. 

This gave to the prophet a general explanation of the meaning 
of the vision ; for the angel had told him that the house (or 
kingdom) of God would be built and finished by the Spirit of 
Jehovah, and the church of the Lord would accomplish its 
mission, to shine brightly as a candlestick. But there is one. 
point in the vision that is not yet quite clear to him, and he 
therefore asks for an explanation in vers. 11-14. Ver. 11. 
“ And I answered and said to him, What are these two olive-trees 
on the right of the candlestick, and on the left? Ver. 12. And 
I answered the second time, and said to him, What are the two 
branches (ears) of the olive-trees which are at the hand of the two 
golden spouts, which pour the gold out of themselves? Ver. 13. 
And he spake to me thus: Knowest thou not what these are? and 
I said, No, my lord. Ver. 14. Then said he, These are the 
two oil-children, which stand by the Lord of the whole earth.” 
The meaning of the olive-trees an the right and left sides of 
the candlestick (‘al, over, because the olive-trees rose above the 
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candlestick on the two sides) is not quite obvious to the prophet. 
He asks about this in ver. 11; at the same time, recognising 
the fact that their meaning is bound up with the two shibbale 
hazzéthim, he does not wait for an answer, but gives greater 
precision to his question, by asking the meaning of these two 
branches of the olive-trees. On ‘AY the Masora observes, that 
the dagesh forte conjunct., which is generally found after the 
interrogative pronoun mdh, is wanting in the w, and was pro- 
bably omitted, simply because the & has not a full vowel, but a 
sheva, whilst the n which follows has also a dagesh. These 
branches of the olive-trees were b'yad, “ at the hand of” (is. 
close by, as in Job xv. 23) the two golden tsant’roth, which 
poured the gold from above into the gulléh of the candlestick. 
Tsant‘roth (am. rey.) is supposed by Aben Ezra and others to 
stand for oil-presses; but there is no further ground for this 
than the conjecture that the olive-trees could only supply the 
candlestick with oil when the olives were pressed. The older 
translators render the word by spouts or “ channels” (L.XX. 
pvkornpes, Vulg. rostra, Pesh. noses). It is probably related 
in meaning to tsinnor, channel or waterfall, and to be derived 
from tsénar, to rush: hence spouts into which the branches of 
the olive-trees emptied the oil of the olives, so that it poured 
with a rush out of them into the oil vessel. The latter is 
obviously implied in the words hamm‘rigim, etc., which empty 
out the gold from above themselves, i.e. the gold which comes 
to them from above. Hazzéhdabh, the gold which the tsant‘rath 
empty out, is supposed by most commentators to signify the 
golden-coloured oil. Hofmann (Weiss. u. Erf. i. 844-5) and 
Kliefoth, on the contrary, understand by it real gold, which 
flowed out of the spouts into the candlestick, so that the latter 
‘was thereby perpetually renewed. But as the candlestick is 
not now for the first time in process of formation, but is repre- 
sented in the vision as perfectly finished, and as the gold comes 
from the branches of the olive-trees, it is impossible to think of 
anything else than the oil which shines like gold. Accordingly 
the oil (yitshdr, lit. shining) is called 2éhdbh, as being, as it 
were, liquid gold. Hence arises the play upon words: the 
spouts are of gold, and they pour gold from above themselves 
into the candlestick (Hitzig and Koehler), The angel having 
expressed his astonishment at the prophet’s ignorance, as he 
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does in ver. 5, gives this answer: These (the two bushes of 
the olive-tree, for which the olive-trees stood there) are the two 
b'né yitshdr, sons of oil, i.e. endowed or supplied with oil (cf. 
Isa. v. 1), which stand by the Lord of the whole earth, namely 
as His servants (on ‘démad ‘al, denoting the standing posture of 
a servant, who rises above his master when seated, see 1 Kings 
xxii. 19, also Isa. vi. 2). The two children of oil-cannot be the 
Jews and Gentiles (Cyril), or Israel and the Gentile world in 
their fruitful branches, i.e. their believing members (Kliefoth), 
because the candlestick is the symbol of the church of the Lord, 
consisting of the believers in Israel and also in the Gentile 
world. This is just as clear as the distinction between the 
olive-trees and the candlestick, to which they conduct the oil. 
Others think of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah (J. D. 
Mich., Hofm., Baumg., etc.) ; but although there is no force 
in Koehler’s objection, that in that case there would be a double 
order of prophets in Israel, since two prophets, both influenced 
by the Spirit of God, would not imply a double order of prophets, 
this explanation is decidedly precluded by the fact that two 
mortal men could not convey to the church for all ages the oil 
of the Spirit of God. The two sons of oil can only be the two 
media, anointed with oil, through whom the spiritual and gracious 
gifts of God were conveyed to the church of the Lord, namely, 
the existing representatives of the priesthood and the regal 
government, who were at that time Joshua the high priest and 
the prince Zerubbabel. These stand by the Lord of the whole 
earth, as the divinely appointed instruments through whom the 
Lord causes His Spirit to flow into His congregation. Israel 
had indeed possessed both these instruments from the time of 
its first adoption as the people of Jehovah, and both were con- 
secrated to their office by anointing. So far the fact that the 
olive-trees stand by the side of the candlestick does not appear 
to indicate anything that the prophet could not have inter- 
preted for himself ; and hence the astonishment expressed in 
the question of the angel in ver. 13. Moreover, the vision was 
not intended to represent an entirely new order of things, but 
simply to show the completion of that which was already con- 
tained and typified in the old covenant. The seven-armed 
candlestick was nothing new in itself. All that was new in 
the candlestick seen by Zechariah was the apparatus through 
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which it was supplied with oil that it might give light, namely, 


- _ the connection between the candlestick and the two olive-trees, 


whose branches bore olives like bunches of ears, to supply it 
abundantly with oil, which was conveyed to each of its seven 
lamps through seven pipes. The candlestick of the tabernacle 
had to be supplied every day with the necessary oil by the hands 
of the priests. This oil the congregation had to present ; and 
to this end the Lord had to bestow His blessing, that the fruits 
of the land might be made to prosper, so that the olive-tree 
should bear its olives, and yield a supply of oil. But this 
blessing was withdrawn from the nation when it fell away from 
its God (cf. Joeli. 10). If, then, the candlestick had two olive- 
trees by its side, yielding oil in such copious abundance, that 
every one of the seven lamps received its supply through seven 
pipes, it could never fail to have sufficient oil for a full and 
brilliant light. This was what was new in the visionary candle- 
stick; and the meaning was this, that the Lord would in future 
bestow upon His congregation the organs of His Spirit, and 
maintain them in such direct connection with it, that it would 
be able to let its light shine with sevenfold brilliancy. 


SIXTH VISION: THE FLYING ROLL, AND THE WOMAN IN 
THE EPHAH.—CHAP. V. 


These two figures are so closely connected, that they are 
to be taken as one vision. The circumstance, that a pause is 
introduced between the first and second view, in which both 
the ecstatic elevation and the interpreting angel leave the 
prophet, so that it is stated in ver. 5 that “the angel came 
forth,” furnishes no sufficient reason for the assumption that 
_ there were two different visions. For the figure of the ephah 
with the woman sitting in it is also divided into two views, 
since the prophet first of all sees the woman and receives the 
explanation (vers. 5-8), and the further development of. the 
vision is then introduced in ver. 9 with a fresh introductory 
formula, “ And I lifted up my eyes, and saw.” And just as 
this introductory formula, through which new and different 
visions are introduced in ch. ii. 1 and 5, by no means warrants 
us in dividing what is seen here into two different visions; 80 
there is nothing in the introduction in ver. 5 to compel us to 
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separate the vision of the flying roll (vers. 1-4) from the 
following vision of the ephah, since ther2 is no such difference 
in the actual contents of the two as to warrant such a separa- 
tion. They neither stand in such a relation to one another, as 
that the first sets forth the extermination of sinners out of the 
holy land, and the second the extermination of sin itself, as 
Maurer supposes; nor does the one treat of the fate of the 
sinners and the other of the full measure of the sin; but the 
vision of the flying roll prepares the way for, and introduces, 
what is carried out in the vision of the ephah (vers. 5-11), and 
the connection between the two is indicated formally by the fact 
that the suffix in 02°) in ver. 6 refers back to vers. 3 and 4. 
Ver. 1. “And I lifted up my eyes again, and saw, and behold 
a flying roll. Ver. 2. And he said to me, What seest thou? 
And I said, I see a flying roll; its length twenty cubits, and its 
breadth ten cubits. Ver. 3. And he said to me, This is the curse 
that goeth forth over the whole land: for every one that stealeth 
will be cleansed away from this side, according to it ; and every 
one that sweareth will be cleansed away from that side, according 
to it. Ver. 4. Lhave caused it to go. forth, is the saying of 
Jehovah of hosts, and it will come into the house of the thief, and 
into the house of him that sweareth by my name for deceit: 
and it will pass the night in the midst of his house, and consume 
both its beams and its stones.” The person calling the prophet’s 
attention to the vision, and interpreting it, is the angelus inter- 
pres. This is not specially mentioned here, as being obvious 
from what goes before. The roll (book-scroll, m‘gillah = 
mgillath sépher, Ezek. ii. 9) is seen flying over the earth 
unrolled, so that its length and breadth can be seen. The 
_ statement as to its size is not to be regarded as “an approxi- 
mative estimate,” so that the roll would be simply described 
as of considerable size (Koehler), but is unquestionably 
significant. It corresponds both to the size of the porch of 
Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vi. 3), and also to the dimensions 
of the holy place in the tabernacle, which was twenty cubits 
long and ten cubits broad. Hengstenberg, Hofmann, and 
Umbreit, following the example of Kimchi, assume that the 
reference is to the porch of the temple, and suppose that the 
roll has the same dimensions as this porch, to indicate that the 
judgment is “a consequence of the theocracy,” or was to issue 
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from the sanctuary of Israel, where the people assembled before 
the Lord. But the porch of the temple was neither a symbol 
of the theocracy, nor the place where the people assembled 
before the Lord, but a mere architectural ornament, which 
had no significance whatever in relation to the worship. The 
people assembled before the Lord in, the court, to have recon- 
ciliation made for them with God by sacrifice; or they entered 
the holy place in the person of their sanctified mediators, the 
priests, as cleansed from sin, there to appear before God and 
engage in His spotless worship. The dimensions of the roll 
are taken from the holy place of the tabernacle, just as in the 
previous vision the candlestick was the Mosaic candlestick of 
the tabernacle. Through the similarity of the dimensions of 
the roll to those of the holy place in the tabernacle, there is no 
intention to indicate that the curse proceeds from the holy 
place of the tabernacle or of the temple; for the roll would 
have issued from the sanctuary, if it had been intended to 
indicate this. Moreover, the curse or judgment does indeed 
begin at the house of God, but it does not issue or come from 
the house of God. Kliefoth has pointed to the true meaning 
in the following explanation which he gives: “The fact that 
the writing, which brings the curse upon all the sinners of the 
earth, has the same dimensions as the tabernacle, signifies that 
the measure will be meted out according to the measure of the 
holy place;” and again, “the measure by which this curse 
upon sinners will be meted out, will be the measure of the 
holy place.” With this measure would all sinners be measured, 
that they might be cut off from the congregation of the 
Lord, which appeared before God in the holy place. The 
flight of the roll symbolized the going forth of the curse over 
the whole land. 8-23 is rendered by Hofmann, Neumann, 
and Kliefoth “the whole earth,” because “ it evidently signifies 
the whole earth in ch. iv. 10, 14, and vi. 5” (Kliefoth), But 
these passages, in which the Lord of the whole earth is spoken 
of, do not prove anything in relation to our vision, in which 
yisi53 is unmistakeably limited to the land of Canaan (Judah) 
by the antithesis in ver. 11, “the land of Shinar.” If the 
sinners who are smitten by the curse proceeding over ake 
are to be carried into the land of Shinar, the former must be 
a definite land, and not the earth as the sum of all lands. It 
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cannot be argued in opposition to this, that the sin of the land 
in which the true house of God and the true priesthood were, 
was wiped away by expiation, whereas the sin of the whole 
world would be brought into the land of judgment, when its 
measure was concluded by God; for this antithesis is foreign 
not only to this vision, but to the Scriptures universally. The 
Scriptures know nothing of any distribution or punishment of 
sins according to different lands, but simply according to the 
character of the sinners, viz. whether they are penitent or 
hardened. At the same time, the fact that 287°>D denotes 
the whole of the land of Israel, by no means proves that our 
vision either treats of the “ carrying away of Israel into exile,” 
which had already occurred (Ros.), or “sets before them a 
fresh carrying away into exile, and one still in the future” 
(Hengstenberg), or that on the coming of the millennial king- 
dom the sin and the sinners will be exterminated from the 
whole of the holy land, and the sin thrown back upon the rest 
of the earth, which is still under the power of the world (Hof- 
mann). The vision certainly refers to the remote future of 
the kingdom of God; and therefore “the whole land” cannot | 
be restricted to the extent and boundaries of Judea or Pales- 
tine, but reaches as far as the spiritual Israel or church of 
Christ is spread over the earth ; but there is no allusion in our 
vision to the millennial kingdom, and its establishment within 
the limits of the earthly Canaan. The curse falls upon all 
thieves and false swearers. yavan in ver. 3 is defined more 
precisely in ver. 4, as swearing in the name of Jehovah for 
deceit, and therefore refers to perjury in the broadest sense of 
the word, or to all abuse of the name of God for false, deceit- 
ful swearing. Thieves are mentioned for the sake of indivi- 
dualizing, as sinners against the second table of the decalogue ; 
false swearers, as sinners against the first table. The repeti- 
tion of MDD TY points to this; for mizzeh, repeated in corre- ° 
lative clauses, signifies hine et illinc, hence and thence, 7.e. on 
one side and the other (Ex. xvii. 12; Num. xxii. 24; Ezek. 
xlvii. 7), and can only refer here to the fact that the roll was 
written upon on both sides, so that it is to be taken in close con- 
nection with Mind: “on this side... and on that, according to 
it” (the roll), i.e. according to the curse written upon this side 
and that side of. the roll. We have therefore to picture the 
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roll to ourselves as having the curse against the thieves written 
upon the one side, and that against the perjurers upon the 
other. The supposition that mizzeh refers to /IN1"03 is pre- 
cluded most decidedly, by the fact that mizzeh does not mean 
“thence,” ze. from the whole land, but when used adverbially 
of any place, invariably signifies “hence,” and refers to the 
place where the speaker himself is standing. Moreover, the 
double use of mizzeh is at variance with any allusion to 
hd’ Grets, as well as the fact that if it belonged to the verb, it 
would stand after 103, whether before or after the verb. 
Nigqah, the niphal, signifies here to be cleaned out, like xafa- 
plSec6at in Mark vii. 19 (cf. 1 Kings xiv. 10; Deut. xvii. 12). 
This is explained in ver. 4 thus: Jehovah causes the curse to go 
forth and enter into the house of the thief and perjurer, so that 
it will pass the night there, te. stay there (/éneh third pers. 
perf. of lan, from landh, to be blunted, like zéreh in Isa. lix. 5, 
and other verbal formations); it will not remain idle, how- 
ever, but work therein, destroying both the house and sinners 
therein, so that beams and stones will be consumed (cf. 1 Kings 
xviii. 38). The suffix in 32 (for *ND2, cf. Ges. § 75, Anm. 
19) refers to the house, of course including the inhabitants. 
The following nouns introduced with M8) are in explanatory 
apposition : both its beams and its stones. The roll therefore 
symbolizes the curse which will fall upon sinners throughout 
the whole land, consuming them with their houses, and thus 
sweeping them out of the nation of God. 

To this there is appended in vers. 5-11 a new view, which 
exhibits the further fate of the sinners who have been separated 
from the congregation of the saints. Ver. 5. “And the angel 
that talked with me went forth, and said to me, Lift up now thine 
eyes, and see, what is this that goeth out there? Ver. 6, And 1 
said, What is it? And he said, This is the ephah going out. 
: And he said, This is their aspect in all the land. Ver. 7. And 
behold a disk of lead was lifted up, and there was a woman 
sitting in the midst of the ephah. Ver. 8. And he said, This 
is wickedness ; and he cast it into the midst of the ephah, and 
cast the leaden weight upon tts mouth.” With the disappearing 
of the previous vision, the angelus interpres had also vanished 
from the eyes of the prophet. After a short pause he comes 
out again, calls the prophet’s attention to a new figure which 
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emerges out of the cloud, and so comes within the range of 
vision (MX NX¥i"}), and informs him with regard to it: “ This 
is the ephah which goeth out.” 3, to go out, in other words, 
to come to view. The ephah was the greatest measure of 
capacity which really existed among thé Hebrews for dry 
goods, and was about the size of a cubic foot; for the chomer, 
which contained ten ephahs, appears to have had only an ideal 
existence, viz. for the purpose of calculation. The meaning of 
this figure is indicated generally in the words ‘22 D7Y NNt, the 
meaning of which depends upon the interpretation to be given 
to Dy. The suffix of this word can. only refer to the sinners 
mentioned before, viz. the thieves and perjurers ; for it is con- 
trary to the Hebrew usage to suppose that the words refer to 
the expression appended, yasnb33, in the sense of “all those 
who are in the whole land” (Koehler). Consequently ty does 
not mean the eye, but adspectus, appearance, or shape, as in 
Lev. xiii. 55, Ezek. i. 4 sqq; and the words have this meaning: 
The ephah (bushel) is the shape, i.e. represents the figure dis- 
played by the sinners in all the land, after the roll of the curse 
has gone forth over the land, te. it shows into what condition 
they have come through that anathema (Kliefoth). The point 
of comparison between the ephah and the state into which 
sinners have come in consequence of the curse, does not con- 
sist in the fact that the ephah is carried away, and the sinners 
likewise (Maurer), nor in the fact that the sin now reaches its 
full measure (Hofm., Hengstenberg) ; for “the carrying away 
of the sinners does not come into consideration yet, and there 
is nothing at all here about the sin becoming full.” It is true . 
that, according to what follows, sin sits in the ephah as a woman, 
but there is nothing to indicate that the ephah is ‘completely 
filled by it, so that there is no further room in it; and this 
thought would be generally out of keeping here. The point 
of comparison is rather to be found in the explanation given 
by Kliefoth : “Just as in a bushel the separate grains are all 
collected together, so will the individual sinners over the whole 
earth be brought into a heap, when the curse of the end goes 
forth over the whole earth.” We have no hesitation in appro- 
priating this explanation, although we have not rendered 7283 
“the earth,” inasmuch as at the final fulfilment of the vision 
the holy land will extend over all the earth. Immediately 
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afterwards the prophet is shown still more clearly what is in 
the ephah. A covering of lead (kikkdr, a circle, a rounding 
or a circular plate) rises up, or is lifted up, and then he sees 
a woman sitting in the ephah (achath does not stand for the 
indefinite article, but is a numeral, the sinners brought into a 
heap appearing as a unity, i.e. as one living personality, instead 
of forming an atomistic heap of individuals). This. woman, 
who had not come into the ephah now for the first time, but 
was already sitting there, and was only seen now that the lid 
was raised, is described by the angel as mirsha‘ath, ungodliness, 
as being wickedness embodied, just as in 2 Chron. xxiv. 7 this 
name is given to godless Jezebel. Thereupon he throws her 
into the ephah, out of which she had risen up, and shuts it with 
the leaden lid, to carry her away, as the following vision shows, 
out of the holy land. 

Ver. 9. “ And I lifted up my eyes, and saw, and behold 
there came forth two women, and wind in their wings, and they 
had wings like a stork’s wings; and they carried the ephah between 
earth and heaven. Ver. 10. And I said to the angel that talked 
with me, Whither are these taking the ephah? Ver. 11. And he 
said to me, To build it a dwelling in the land of Shinar: and it 
will be placed and set up there upon its stand.” The meaning 
of this new scene may easily be discovered. The ephah with 
the woman in it is carried away between earth and heaven, te. 
through the air. Women carry it because there is a woman 
inside ; and two women, because two persons are required to 
carry so large and heavy a measure, that they may lay hold of it 
on both sides ("2M with the 8 dropped; cf. Ges. § 74, Anm. 4). 
These women have wings, because it passes through the air; 
and a stork’s wings, because these birds have broad pinions, 
and not because the stork is a bird of passage or an unclean 
bird. The wings are filled with wind, that they may be able to 
carry their burden with greater velocity through the air. The 
women denote the instruments or powers employed by God to 
carry away the sinners out of His congregation, without any 
special allusion to this or the other historical nation. This is 
all that we have to seek for in these features, which only serve 
to give distinctness to the picture. But the statement in ver. 
11 is significant: “to build it a house in the land of Shinar.” 
The pronoun 7? with the suffix softened instead of mb, as in Ex. 
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ix. 18, Lev. xiii..4 (cf. Ewald, § 247, d), refers grammatically 
to MES; but so far as the sense is concerned, it refers to the 
woman sitting in the ephah, since a house is not built for a 
measure, but only for men to dwell in. This also applies to the 
feminine form 13, and to the suffix in M230. The building 
of a house indicates that the woman is to dwell there perma- 
nently, as is still more clearly expressed in the second hemistich. 
155 refers to M3, and is not to be taken hypothetically, in the 
sense of “as soon as the house shall be restored,” but is a 
perfect with Vav consec. ; and hakhan, the hophal of kan, is not 
to be taken in the sense of restoring, but, in correspondence 
with m‘khundh, in the sense of establishing or building on firm 
foundations. M*khundh: the firmly established house. In 
this the woman of sin is brought to rest. The land in which 
the woman of sin carried away out of the holy land is perma- 
nently to dwell, is the land of Shinar. This name is not to be 
identified with Babel, so as to support the conclusion that it 
refers to a fresh removal of the people of Israel into exile; but 
according to Gen. x. 10 and xi. 2, Shinar is the land in which 
Nimrod founded the first empire, and where the human race 
built the tower of Babel which was to reach to the sky.. The 
name is not to be taken geographically here as an epithet 
applied to Mesopotamia, but is a notional or real definition, 
which affirms that the ungodliness carried away out of the 
sphere of the people of God will have its permanent settlement 
in the sphere of the imperial power that is hostile to God. 
The double vision of this chapter, therefore, shows the separa- 
tion of the wicked from the congregation of the Lord, and 
their banishment into and concentration within the ungodly 
kingdom of the world. This distinction and separation com- 
menced with the coming of the Messiah, and runs through all 
the ages of the spread and development of the Christian 
church, until at the time of the end they will come more and 
more into outward manifestation; and the evil, having been 
sifted out by the judicial power of God and His Spirit, will 
form itself into a Babel of the last days, as Ezek. xxxviii. and 
xxxix. clearly show, and attempt a last struggle with the king- 
dom of God, in which it will be overcome and destroyed by 
the last judgment. 
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SEVENTH VISION: THE FOUR CHARIOTS.—CHAP. VI. 1-8. 


Ver. 1. “ And again I lifted up my eyes, and saw, and behold 
four chariots coming forth between the two mountains, and the 
mountains were mountains of brass. Ver. 2. In the first chariot 
were red horses, and in the second chariot black horses. Ver. 3. 
And in the third chariot white horses, and in the fourth chariot 
speckled powerful horses. Ver. 4. And I answered and said to 
the angel that talked with me, What are these, my lord? Ver. 5. 
And the angel answered and said to me, These are the four winds 
of heaven going out, after having stationed themselves by the Lord 
of the whole earth. Ver. 6. Those in which the black horses are, 
go out into the land of the north, and the white have gone out 
behind them, and the speckled have gone out into the land of the 
south. Ver. 7. And the powerful ones have gone out, and sought 
to go, to pass through the earth; and he said, Go ye, and pass 
through the earth; and they passed through the earth. Ver. 8. 
And he called to me, and spake to me thus: Behold, those which 
go out into the land of the north let down my spirit in the land 
of the north.” The four chariots are explained in ver. 5 by 
the interpreting angel to be the four winds of heaven, which 
go forth after they have taken their stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth, i.e. have appeared before Him in the attitude of 
servants, to lay their account before Him, and to receive com- 
mands frem Him (Oy ani, as in Job i. 6, ii. 1). This addi- 
tion shows that the explanation is not a real interpretation; 
that is to say, the meaning is not that the chariots represent 
the four winds; but the less obvious figure of the chariots is 
explained through the more obvious figure of the winds, which 
answers better to the reality. Since, for example, according 
to ver. 8, the chariots are designed to carry the Spirit (radch) 
of God, there was nothing with which they could be more 
suitably compared than the winds (radch) of heaven, for these 
are the most appropriate earthly substratum to symbolize the 
working of the Divine Spirit (cf. Jer. xlix. 36; Dan. vii. 2). 
This Spirit, in its judicial operations, is to be borne by the 
_ chariots to the places more immediately designated in the 
vision, As they go out, after having appeared before (tod, 
the two mountains, between which they go out or come forth, 
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can only be sought in the place where God’s dwelling is. But 
the mountains are of brass, and therefore are not earthly 
mountains; but they are not therefore mere symbols of the 
might of God with which His church is defended (Hengst., 
Neumann), or allusions to the fact that the dwelling-place of 
God is immoveable and unapproachable (Koehler), or symbols 
of the imperial power of the world and the kingdom of God 
(Kliefoth), according to which the power of the world would 
be just as immoveable as the kingdom of God. The symbol 
has rather a definite geographical view as its basis. As the 
lands to which the chariots go are described geographically as 
the lands of the north and south, the starting-point of the 
chariots must also be thought of geographically, and must 
therefore be a place or country lying between the northern 
and southern lands: this is the land of Israel, or more espe- 
cially Jerusalem, the centre of the Old Testament kingdom of 
God, where the Lord had His dwelling-place. It is therefore 
the view of Jerusalem and its situation that lies at the founda- 
tion of the vision; only we must not think of the mountains 
Zion and Moriah (as Osiander, Maurer, Hofmann, and Um- 
breit do), for these are never distinguished from one another 
in the Old Testament as forming two separate mountains; 
but we have rather to think of Zion and the Mount of Olives, 
which stood. opposite to it towards the east. Both are named 
as places where or from which the Lord judges the world, viz. 
the Mount of Olives in ch. xiv. 4, and Zion very frequently, 
eg. in Joel iii. 16. “The place between the two mountains is, 
then, the valley of Jehoshaphat, in which, according to Joel 
iii. 2 sqq., the Lord judges the nations. In the vision before 
us this valley simply forms the starting-point for the chariots, 
which carry the judgment from the dwelling-place of God 
into the lands of the north and south, which are mentioned as 
the seat of the imperial power; and the mountains are of brass, 
to denote the immoveable firmness of the place where the Lord . 
dwells, and where He has founded His kingdom. 

The colour of the horses, by which the four chariots are 
distinguished, is just as significant here as in ch. i. 8; and 
indeed, so far as the colour is the same, the meaning is also _ 
the same here as there. Three colours are alike, since b’rud- 
dim, speckled, is not essentially different from s‘ruggim, star- 
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ling-grey, viz. black and white mixed together (see at ch. i. 8). 
The black horses are added here. Black is the colour of grief 
(cf. “black as sackcloth of hair,” Rev. vi. 12). The rider 
upon the black horse in Rev. vi. 5, 6, holds in his hand the 
emblem of dearness, the milder form of famine. Consequently 
the colours of the horses indicate the destination of the chariots, 
to execute judgment upon the enemies of the kingdom of God. 
Red, as the colour of blood, points to war and bloodshed ; the 
speckled colour to pestilence and other fatal plagues; and the 
black colour to dearness and famine: so that these three cha- 
riots symbolize the three great judgments, war, pestilence, and 
hunger (2 Sam. xxiv. 11 sqq.), along with which “the noisome 
beast” is also mentioned in Ezek. xiv. 21 as a fourth judgment. 
In the vision before us the fourth chariot is drawn by white 
horses, to point to the glorious victories of the ministers of the 
divine judgment. The explanation of the chariots in this 
vision is rendered more difficult by the fact, that on the one 
hand the horses of the fourth chariot are not only called 
b'ruddim, but DPN also; and on the other hand, that in the 
account of the starting of the chariots the red horses are 
omitted, and the speckled are distinguished from the D'¥D¥ 
instead, inasmuch as it is affirmed of the former that they 
went forth into the south country, and of the latter, that “they 
sought to go that they might pass through the whole earth,” 
and they passed through with the consent of God. The com- 
mentators have therefore attempted in different ways to identify 
O'¥ONT in ver. 7 with O}IN, Hitzig and Maurer assume that 
pox is omitted from yer. 6 by mistake, and that pyox in 
ver. 7 is a copyist’s error for p’p 1K, although there is nota 
single critical authority that can be adduced in support of this. 
Hengstenberg and Umbreit suppose that the predicate D'¥bx, 
" strong, in ver. 3 refers to all the horses in the four chariots, 
and that by the “strong” horses of ver. 7 we are to under- 
stand the “red” horses of the first chariot. But if the horses 
of all the chariots were strong, the red alone cannot be s0 
called, since the article not only stands before D°¥N in ver. 7, 
but also before the three other colours, and indicates nothing 
more than that the colours have been mentioned before. More- 
over, it is grammatically impossible that O'¥ON in ver. 3 should 
refer to all the four teams; as “we must in that case have had 
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nbs Dox” (Koehler). Others (eg. Abulw., Kimchi, Calvin, 
and Koehler) have attempted to prove that D'¥2¥ may have 
the sense of DXSTN; regarding {ON as a softened form of 400, 
and explaining the latter, after Isa. lxiii. 1, as signifying bright 
red. But apart from the fact that it is impossible to see why 
so unusual a word should have been chosen in the place of the 
intelligible word ’&dummim in the account of the destination of 
the red team in ver. 7, unless O'¥D8 were merely a copyist’s 
error for ’ddummim, there are no satisfactory grounds for 
identifying YOX with 720M, since it is impossible to adduce any 
well-established examples of the change of n into & in Hebrew. 
The assertion of Koehler, that the Chaldee verb D>8, robustus 
fuit, is nbn in Hebrew in Job xxxix. 4, is incorrect; for we 
find 09M in the sense‘of to be healthy and strong in the Syriac 
and Talmudic as well, and the Chaldaic pbx is a softened form 
of D5, and not of D9n. The fact that in 1 Chron. viii. 35 we 
have the name YX" in the place of 370A in 1 Chron. ix. 41, 
being the only instance of the interchange of & and n in 
Hebrew, is not sufficient of itself to sustain the alteration, amidst 
the great mass of various readings in the genealogies of the 
Chronicles. Moreover, chémats, from chéméts, to be sharp, 
does not mean red (=’ddom), but a glaring colour, like the 
Greek dfs ; and even in Isa. Ixiii. 1 it has simply this mean- 
ing, i.e. merely “denotes the unusual redness of the dress, 
which does not look like the purple of a king’s talar, or the 
scarlet of a chlamys” (Delitzsch) ; or, speaking more correctly, 
it merely denotes the glaring colour which the dress has ° 
acquired through being sprinkled over with red spots, arising 
either from the dark juice of the grape or from blood. All 
that remains therefore is to acknowledge, in accordance with 
the words of the text, that in the interpretation of the vision . 
the departure of the team with the red horses is omitted, and 
the team with speckled powerful horses divided into two teams 
—one with speckled horses, and the other with black. We 
cannot find any support in this for the interpretation of the 
four chariots as denoting the four imperial monarchies of 
Daniel, since neither the fact that there are four chariots nor 
the colour of the teams furnishes any tenable ground for this. 
And it is precluded by the angel’s comparison of the four 
chariots to the four winds, which point to four quarters of the 
VOL. II. ‘ T 
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globe, as in Jer. xlix. 36 and Dan. vii. 2, but not to four 
empires rising one after another, one of which always took 
the place of the other, so that they embraced the same lands, 
and were merely distinguished from one another by the fact 
that each in suceession spread over a wider surface than its 
predecessor. The colour of the horses also does not favour, 
but rather opposes, any reference to the four great empires. 
Leaving out of sight the arguments already adduced at ch. 
i. 8 against this interpretation, Kliefoth himself admits that, 
so far as the horses and their colour are concerned, there is a 
thorough contrast between this vision and the first one (ch. 
i. 7-17),—namely, that in the first vision the colour assigned 
to the horses corresponds to the kingdoms of the world to 
which they are sent, whereas in the vision before us they have 
the colour of the kingdoms from which they set out to convey 
the judgment to the others; and he endeavours to explain this 
distinction, by saying that in the first vision the riders procure 
information from the different kingdoms of the world as to 
their actual condition, whereas in the vision before us the 
chariots have to convey the judgment to the kingdoms of the 
world. But this distinction furnishes no tenable ground for 
interpreting the colour of the horses in the one case in accord- 
ance with the object of their ‘mission, and in the other case in 
accordance with their origin or starting-point. If the intention 
was to set forth the stamp of the kingdoms in the colours, they 
would correspond in both visions to the kingdoms upon or in 
- which the riders and the chariots had to perform their mission. 
If, on the other hand, the colour is regulated by the nature 
and object of the vision, so that these are indicated by it, it 
cannot exhibit the character of the great empires. 

If we look still further at the statement of the angel as to 
the destination of the chariots, the two attempts made by Hof- 
mann and Kliefoth to combine the colours of the horses with 
the empires, show ‘most distinctly the untenable character of 
this view. According to both these expositors, the angel says 
nothing about the chariot with the red horses, because the 
Babylonian empire had accomplished its mission to destroy the 
Assyrian empire. But the Perso-Median empire had also 
accomplished its mission to destroy the Babylonian, and there- 
fore the team with the black horses should also have been left 
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-unnoticed in the explanation. On the other hand, Kliefoth 
asserts, and appeals to the participle D°x¥' in ver. 6 in support 
of his assertion, that the chariot with the horses of the imperial 
monarchy of Medo-Persia goes to the north country, viz. Meso- 
potamia, the seat of Babel, to convey the judgment of God 
thither ; that the judgment was at that very time in process of 
execution, and the chariot was going in the prophet’s own day. 
But although the revolt of Babylon in the time.of Darius, and 
its result, furnish an apparent proof that the power of the 
Babylonian empire was not yet completely destroyed in Zecha- 
riah’s time, this intimation cannot lie in the participle as ex- 
pressing what is actually in process, for the simple reason that 
in that case the perfects 8¥° which follow would necessarily 
affirm what had already taken place; and consequently not only 
would the white horses, which went out behind the black, ie. 
the horses of the imperial monarchy of Macedonia, have exe- 
cuted the judgment upon the Persian empire, but the speckled 
horses would have accomplished their mission also, since the 
same 5N¥" is affirmed of both. The interchange of the participle 
with the ‘perfect does not point to any difference in the time at 
which the events occur, but simply expresses a distinction in 
the idea. In the clause with O'X¥ the mission of the chariot 
is expressed through the medium of the participle, according to 
its idea. The expression “the black horses are going out” is 
equivalent to, “they are appointed to go out;” whereas in the 
following clauses with %8¥' the going out is expressed in the 
form of a fact, for which we should use the present. 

A still greater difficulty lies in the way of the interpretation 
of the colours of the horses as denoting the great empires, from 
the statement concerning the places to which the teams go 
forth. Kliefoth finds the reason why not only the black horses 
(of the Medo-Persian monarchy), but also the white horses (of 
the Greeco-Macedonian), go forth to the north country (Meso- 
potamia), but the latter after the former, in the fact that not 
only the Babylonian empire had its seat there, but the Medo- 
Persian empire also. But how does the going forth of the 
speckled horses into the south country (Egypt) agree with 
this? If the fourth chariot answered to the fourth empire in 
Daniel, i.e. to the Roman empire, since this empire executed 
the judgment upon the. Greco-Macedonian monarchy, this 
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chariot must of necessity have gone forth to the seat of that 
monarchy. But that was not Egypt, the south country, but 
Central Asia or Babylon, where Alexander died in the midst 
of his endeavours to give a firm foundation to his monarchy. 
In order to explain the going out of the (fourth) chariot with 
the speckled horses into the south country, Hofmann inserts 
between the Greeco-Macedonian monarchy and the Roman the 
empire of Antiochus Epiphanes as a small intermediate empire, 
which is indicated by the speckled horses, and thereby brings 
Zechariah into contradiction not only with Daniel’s description 
of the empires, but also with the historical circumstances, ac- 
cording to which, as Kliefoth has already observed, “ Antiochus 
Epiphanes and his power had not the importance of an imperial 
monarchy, but were merely an offshoot of another imperial 
monarchy, namely the Greco-Macedonian.”? Kliefoth’s attempt 
to remove this difficulty is also a failure. Understanding by 
the spotted strong horses the Roman empire, he explains the 
separation of the spotted from the powerful horses in the 
angel’s interpretation from the peculiar character of the impe- 
rial monarchy of Rome,—namely, that it will first of all appear 
as an actual and united empire, but will then break up into ten 
kingdoms, i.e. into a plurality of kingdoms embracing the whole 

1 Kliefoth (Sach. p. 90) adds, by way of still further argument in 
support of the above: ‘‘The way in which Antiochus Epiphanes is intro- 
duced in Dan. viii. is in perfect accordance with these historical circum- 
stances. The third monarchy, the Greeco-Macedonian, represented as 4 
he-goat, destroys the Medo-Persian empire ; but its first great horn, Alex- 
ander, breaks off in the midst of its victorious career: four horns or 
kingdoms grow out of the Greco-Macedonian, and one of these offshoots 
of the Macedonian empire is Antiochus Epiphanes, the ‘little horn,’ the 
bold and artful king.” But Zechariah would no more agree with this 
description in Daniel than with the historical fulfilment, if he had intended 
the speckled horses to represent Antiochus Epiphanes. For whereas, like 
Daniel, he enumerates four imperial monarchies, he makes the spotted 
horses appear not with the third chariot, but with the fourth, and expressly 
combines the spotted horses with the powerful ones, which, even according 
to Hofmann, were intended to indicate the Romans, and therefore unques- 
tionably connects the spotted horses with the Roman empire. If, then, he 
wished the spotted horses to be understood as referring to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, he would represent Antiochus Epiphanes not as an offshoot of 
the third or Greeco-Macedonian monarchy, but as the first member of the 
fourth or Roman, in direct contradiction to the book of Daniel and to the 
historical order of events. 
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earth, and finally pass over into the kingdom of Antichrist. 
Accordingly, the spotted horses go out first of all, and carry 
the spirit of wrath to the south country, Egypt, which comes 
into consideration as the kingdom of the Ptolemies, and as that 
most vigorous offshoot of the Greco-Macedonian monarchy, 
which survived Antiochus Epiphanes himself. The powerful 
horses harnessed to the same chariot as the Roman horses go 
out after this, and wander over the whole earth. They are the 
divided kingdoms of Daniel springing out of the Roman empire, 
which are called the powerful ones, not only because they go 
over the whole earth, but also because Antichrist with his 
kingdom springs out of them, to convey the judgments of God 
over the whole earth. But however skilful this interpretation 
is, it founders on the fact, that it fails to explain the going 
forth of the speckled horses into the land of the south in a 
manner corresponding to the object of the vision and the his- 
torical circumstances. If the vision represented the judg- 
ment, which falls upon the empires in such a manner that the 
one kingdom destroys or breaks up the other, the speckled 
horses, which are intended to represent the actual and united 
Roman empire, would of necessity have gone out not merely 
into the south country, but into the north country also, because 
the Roman empire conquered and destroyed not only the one 
offshoot of the Greeco-Macedonian empire, but all the kingdoms 
that sprang out of that empire. Kliefoth has given no reason 
for the exclusive reference to the southern branch of this im- 
perial monarchy, nor can any reason be found. The kingdom. 
of the Ptolemies neither broke up the other kingdoms that 
sprang out of the monarchy of Alexander, nor received them 
into itself, so that it could be mentioned as pars pro toto, and 
it had no such importance in relation to the holy land and 
nation as that it could be referred to on that account. If the 
angel had simply wished to mention a vigorous offshoot of the 
Graco-Macedonian empire instead of mentioning the whole, 
he would certainly have fixed his eye upon the kingdom of the 
Seleucidee, which developed itself in Antiochus Epiphanes into 
a type of Antichrist, and have let the speckled horses also go to 
the north, i.e. to Syria. This could have been explained by re- 
ferring to Daniel; but not their going forth to the south country 
from the fact that the south country is mentioned in Dan. xi. 5, 
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as Kliefoth supposes, inasmuch as in this prophecy of Daniel 
not only the king of the south, but the king of the north is also 
mentioned, and that long-continued conflict between the two de- 
scribed, which inflicted such grievous injury upon the holy land. 

To obtain a simple explanation of the vision, we must 
consider, above all things, that in all these visions the inter- 
pretations of the angel do not furnish a complete explanation 
of all the separate details of the vision, but simply hints and 
expositions of certain leading features, from which the meaning 
of the whole may be gathered. This is the case here. All 
the commentators have noticed the fact, that the statement in 
ver. 8 concerning the horses going forth into the north country, 
viz. that they carry the Spirit of Jehovah thither, also applies 
to the rest of the teams—namely, that they also carry the 
Spirit of Jehovah to the place to which they go forth. It is 
also admitted that the angel confines himself to interpreting 
single features by individualizing. This is the case here with 
regard to the two lands to which the chariots go forth. The 
land of the north, i.e. the territory covered by the lands of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and the land of the south, i.e. Egypt, 
are mentioned as the two principal seats of the power of the 
world in its hostility to Israel: Egypt on the one hand, and 
Asshur-Babel on the other, which were the principal foes of 
the people of God, not only before the captivity, but also 
afterwards, in the conflicts between Syria and Egypt for the 
possession of Palestine (Dan. xi.). If we observe this combina- 
tion, the hypothesis that our vision depicts the fate of the four 
imperial monarchies, is deprived of all support. Two chariots 
go into the north country, which is one representative of the 
heathen world-power : viz. first of all the black horses, to carry 
famine thither, as one of the great plagues of God with which 
the ungodly are punished: a plague which is felt all the more 
painfully, in proportion to the luxury and excess in which men 
have previously lived. Then follow the white horses, indi- 
cating that the judgment will lead to complete victory over 
the power of the world. Into the south country, i.e. to Egypt 
the other representative of the heathen world-power, goes the 
chariot with the speckled horses, to carry the manifold judg- 
- ment of death by sword, famine, and pestilence, which is 
indicated by this colour. After what has been said concerning 
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the team that went forth into the north country, it follows as 
a matter of course that this judgment will also execute the 
will of the Lord, so that it is quite sufficient for a chariot to 
be mentioned. On the other hand, it was evidently important 
to guard against the opinion that the judgment would only 
affect the two countries or kingdoms that are specially men- 
tioned,-and to give distinct prominence to the fact that they 
are only representatives of the heathen world, and that what 
is here announced applies to the whole world that is at enmity 
against God. This is done through the explanation in ver. 7 
concerning the going out of a fourth team, to pass through 
the whole earth. This mission is not received by the red 
horses, but by the powerful ones, as the speckled horses are 
also called in the vision, to indicate that the manifold judg- 
ments indicated by the speekled horses will pass over the earth 
in all their force. The going forth of the red horses is not 
mentioned, simply because, according to the analogy of what 
has been said concerning the other teams, there could be no 
doubt about it, as the blood-red colour pointed clearly enough 
to the shedding of blood. The object of the going forth of 
the chariots is to let down the Spirit of Jehovah upon the 
land in question. ‘ M37 M2, to cause the Spirit of Jehovah 
to rest, i.e. to let it down, is not identical with intn m2, to let 
out His wrath, in Ezek. v. 13, xvi. 42; for radch is not equi- 
valent to chémah, wrath or fury; but the Spirit of Jehovah is 
ridch mishpat (Isa. iv. 4), a spirit of judgment, which not only 
destroys what is ungodly, but also quickens and invigorates 
what is related to God. The vision does not set forth the 
destruction of the world-power, which is at enmity against God, 
but simply the judgment by which God purifies the sinful 
world, exterminates all that is ungodly, and renews it by His 
Spirit. It is also to be observed, that vers. 6 and 7 are a con- 
tinuation of the address of the angel, and not an explanation 
given by the prophet of what has been said by the angel in 
ver. 5. The construction in ver. 6a is anakolouthic, the horses 
being made the subject in O'x¥', instead of the chariot with 
black horses, because the significance of the chariots lay in 
the horses. The object to VOX" in ver. 7) is “the Lord of the 
whole earth” in ver. 5, who causes the chariots to go forth; 
whereas in ‘N& pyP) in ver. 8 it is the interpreting angel again. 
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By Pyt, lit. he cried to him, i.e. called out to him with a loud 
voice, the contents of the exclamation are held up as important 
to the interpretation of the whole. 


THE CROWN UPON JOSHUA’S HEAD.—CHAP. VI. 9—15. 


The series of visions closes with a symbolical transaction, 
which is closely connected with the substance of the night- 
visions, and sets before the eye the figure of the mediator of 
salvation, who, as crowned high priest, or as priestly king, is 
to build the kingdom of God, and raise it into a victorious 
power over all the kingdoms of this world, for the purpose of 
comforting and strengthening the congregation. The transac- 
tion is the following: Ver. 9. “ And the word of Jehovah came 
to me thus: Ver. 10. Take of the people of the captivity, of 
Cheldai, of Tobijah, and of Jedahyah, and go thou the same day, 
go into the house of Josiah the son of Zephaniah, whither they 
have come from Babel; Ver. 11. And take silver and gold, and 
make crowns, and set them upon the head of Joshua the son of 
Jozadak the high priest.” By the introduction, “The word of 
- the Lord came to me,” the following transaction is introduced 
as a procedure of symbolical importance. It is evident from 
vers. 10 and 11 that messengers had come to Jerusalem from 
the Israelites who had been left behind in Babel, to offer 
presents of silver and gold, probably for supporting the erec- 
tion of the temple, and had gone to the house of Josiah the 
son of Zephaniah. The prophet is to go to them, and to take 
silver and gold from them, to have a crown made for Joshua 
the high priest. The construction in vers. 10 and 11 is some- 
what broad and dragging. The object is wanting to the inf. 
absol. ip?, which is used instead of the imperative; and the 
sentence which has been begun is interrupted by ‘12 NNR, so 
that the verb which stands at the liead is resumed in the Ana 
of ver. 11, and the sentence finished by the introduction of 
the object. This view is the simplest one. For it is still more 
impracticable to take Nip? in an absolute sense, and either 
supply the object from the context, or force it out by altera- 
tions of the text (Hitzig). If, for example, we were to supply 
as the object, “that which they are bringing,” this meaning 
would result: “accept what they are bringing, do not refuse 
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it,” without there being any ground for the assumption that 
there had been any unwillingness to accept the presents. The 
alteration of “17ND into “Wend, “my jewels,” is destitute of any 
critical support, and “1:M) is defended against critical caprice 
by the pond in ver. 14. Nor can nbian MND be taken as the 
object to nips, “take (some) from the emigration,” because 
this thought requires }®, and is irreconcilable with NN}, “ from 
with.” Haggolah, lit. the wandering, into exile, then those who 
belong to the wandering, or to the exiled, not merely those 
who are still in exile, but very frequently also those who have 
returned from exile. This is the meaning here, as in Ezra 
iv. 1, vi. 19, etc. AMécheldai is an abbreviation for von MND. 
Cheldai, Tobiyah, and Yedahyah, were the persons who had 
come from Babylon to bring the present. This is implied in’ 
the words ‘2D 383 (WN, whither they have come from Babel. 
WE is an accus. loci, pointing back to M3. We are not war- 
ranted in interpreting the names of these men symbolically or 
typically, either by the circumstance that the names have an 
appellative meaning, like all proper names in Hebrew, or by 
the fact that Cheldat is written Chélem in ver. 14, and that 
instead of Josiah we have there apparently chén. For chén is 
not a proper name (see at ver. 14), and chélem, i.e. strength, 
is not materially different from Cheldai, i.e. the enduring one; 
so that it is only a variation of the name, such as we often 
meet with. The definition “on that day” can only point back 
to the day mentioned in ch. i. 7, on which Zechariah saw the 
night-visions, so that it defines the chronological connection 
between this symbolical transaction and those night-visions. 
For, with the explanation given by C. B. Michaelis, “ die isto 
quo scil. facere debes que nune mando,” the definition of the 
time is unmeaning. If God had defined the day more precisely 
to the prophet in the vision, the prophet would have recorded 
it. Zechariah is to have given to him as much of the silver 
and gold which they have brought with them as is required 
to make ‘atéroth. The plural ‘atdroth does indeed apparently 
point to at least two crowns, say a silver and a golden one, as 
C. B. Michaelis and Hitzig suppose. But what follows cannot 
be made to harmonize with this. The prophet is to put the 
‘atéroth upon Joshua’s head. But you do not put two or 
more crowns upon the head of one man; and the indifference 
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with which Ewald, Hitzig, and Bunsen interpolate the words 
wx >321 after wN13, without the smallest critical authority, 
is condemned by the fact that in what follows only one wearer 
of a crown is spoken of, and in ver. 13, according to the correct 
interpretation, there is no “ sharp distinction made between the 
priest and the Messiah.” The plural ‘atdroth denotes here one 
single splendid crown, consisting of several gold and silver 
twists wound together, or rising one above another, as in Job 
xxxi. 36, and just as in Rev. xix. 12 (él thy Kxepary adroi 
Siadjwata moda) Christ is said to wear, not many separate 
diadems, but a crown consisting of several diadems twisted 
together, as the insignia of His regal dignity. 

The meaning of this is explained in vers. 12-15. Ver. 12. 
“ And speak to him, saying, Thus speaketh Jehovah of hosts, 
saying, Behold a man, His name is Tsemach (Sprout), and from 
His place will He sprout up, and build the temple of Jehovah. 
Ver. 13. And He will build the temple of Jehovah, and He will 
carry loftiness, and will sit and rule upon His throne, and will 
be a priest upon His throne, and the counsel of peace will be 
between them both. Ver. 14. And the crown will be to Chelem, 
and to Tobijah, and to Jedahjah, and the favour of the son of 
Zephaniah, for a memorial in the temple of Jehovah. Ver. 15. 
And they that are far off will come and build at the temple of 
Jehovah ; then will ye know that Jehovah of hosts hath sent me 
to you; and it will come to pass, tf ye hearken to the voice of 
Jehovah your God’ Two things are stated in these verses 
concerning the crown: (1) In vers. 12 and 13 the meaning is 
explained of the setting of the crown upon the head of Joshua 
the high priest; and (2) in vers. 14, 15, an explanation is 
given of the circumstance, that the crown had been made of 
silver and gold presented by men of the captivity. The 
crowning of Joshua the high priest with a royal crown, which 
did not properly belong to the high priest as such, as his head- 
dress is neither called a crown (‘atdréh) nor formed part of 
the insignia of royal dignity and glory, had a typical signifi- 
cance. It pointed to a man whg would sit upon his throne as 
both ruler and priest, that is to say, would combine both royalty 
and priesthood in his own person and rank. The expression 
“ Speak thou to him” shows that the words of Jehovah are 
addressed to Joshua, and to him alone (198 is singular), and 
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therefore that Zerubbabel must not be interpolated into ver. 11 
along with Joshua. The man whom Joshua is to represent or 
typify, by having a crown placed upon his head, is designated | 
as the Messiah, by the name Tsemach (see at ch. iii. 8) ; and this 
name is explained by the expression nov vAnhS, These words 
must not be taken impersonally, in the sense of “ under him 
will it sprout” (LXX., Luth., Calov., Hitzig, Maurer, and 
others) ; for this thought cannot be justified from the usage of 
the language, to say nothing of its being quite remote from the 
context, since we have YANAD, and not ANA (under him) ; and 
moreover, the change of subject. in M'¥t and 1224 would be in- 
tolerably harsh. In addition to this, according to Jer. xxxiii. 
15, the Messiah is called Tsemach, because Jehovah causes a 
righteous growth to spring up to David, so that Tsemach is the 
sprouting one, and not he who makes others or something else 
to sprout. AND, “from under himself,” is equivalent to 
“from his place” (Ex. x. 23), te. from his soil; and is cor- 
rectly explained by Alting in Hengstenberg thus: “ both as to 
his nation and as to his country, of the house of David, Judah, 
and Abraham, to whom the promises were made.” It ali 
contains an allusion to the fact that He will grow from below 
upwards, from lowliness to eminence. This Sprout will build 
the temple of the Lord. That these words do not refer to 
the building of the earthly temple of stone and wood, as Ros. 
and Hitzig with the Rabbins suppose, is so obvious, that even 
Koehler has given up this view here, and understands the 
words, as Hengstenberg, Tholuck, and others do, as relating to 
the spiritual temple, of which the tabernacle and the temples of 
both Solomon and Zerubbabel were only symbols, the temple 
which is the church of God itself (Hos. viii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5; 
Heb. ifi. 6; and Eph. ii. 21, 22). Zechariah not only speaks 
of this temple here, but also in ch. iv. 9, as Haggai had done 
before him, in Hag. ii. 6-9, which puts the correctness of our 
explanation of these passages beyond the reach of doubt. The 
repetition of this statement in ver. 13a is not useless, but serves, 
as the emphatic 8 before this and the following sentence 
shows, to bring the work of the Tsemach into connection with 
the place He will occupy, in other words, to show the glory 
of the temple to be built. The two clauses are to be linked 
together thus: “ He who will build the temple, the same will 
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carry eminence.” There is no “ antithesis to the building of 
the temple by Joshua and Zerubbabel” (Koehler) in 81; but 
this is quite as foreign to the context as another view of the 
same commentator, viz. that ver. 13 interrupts the explanation 
of what the shoot is to be. ‘in, eminence, is the true word for 
regal majesty (cf. Jer. xxii. 18; 1 Chron. xxix. 25; Dan. xi. 
21). In this majesty He will sit upon His throne and rule, 
also using His regal dignity and power for the good of His 
people, and will be a Priest upon His throne, i.e. will beat . 
once both Priest and King upon the throne which He assumes. | 
The rendering, “ And there will be a priest upon His throne” 
(Ewald and Hitzig), is precluded by the simple structure of 
the sentences, and still more by the strangeness of the thought 
which it expresses; for the calling of a priest in relation to 
God and the people is not to sit upon a throne, but to stand 
before Jehovah (cf. Judg. xx. 28; Deut. xvii. 12). Even the 
closing words of this verse, “ And a counsel of peace will be 
between them both,” do not compel us to introduce a priest 
sitting upon the throne into the text by the side of the Tsemach 
ruling upon His throne. 073% cannot be taken as a neuter 
in the sense of “ between the regal dignity of the Messiah and 
His priesthood” (Capp., Ros.), and does not even refer to the 
Tsemach and Jehovah, but to the Moshel and Kohén, who sit 
upon the throne, united in one person, in the Zsemach. Between 
these two there will be ‘atsath shélom. This does not merely 
mean, “ the most perfect harmony will exist” (Hofmann, Un- 
breit), for that is a matter of course, and does not exhaust the 
meaning of the words. ‘Atsath shalom, counsel of peace, is 
not merely peaceful, harmonious consultation, but consultation 
which has peace for its object ; and the thought is the follow- 
ing: The Messiah, who unites in Himself royalty and priesthood, 
will counsel and promote the peace of His people. 
This is the typical meaning of the crowning of the high 
priest Joshua. But another feature is- added to this. The 
_crown, which has been placed upon the head of Joshua, to 
designate him as the type of the Messiah, is to be kept in the 
temple of the Lord after the performance of this act, as 4 
memorial for those who bring the silver and gold from the 
exiles in Babel, and 373 ind, i.e. for the favour or grace of the 
son of Zephaniah. Chén is not a proper name, or another name 
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for Josiah, but an appellative in the sense of favour, or a favour- 
able disposition, and refers to the favour which the son of 
Zephaniah has shown to the emigrants who have come from 
Babylon, by receiving them hospitably into his house. For a 
memorial of these men, the crown is to be kept in the temple 
of Jehovah. The object of this is not merely “to guard it 
against profanation, and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
givers” (Kliefoth) ; but this action has also a symbolical and 
prophetic meaning, which is given in ver. 15 in the words, 
“ Strangers will come and build at the temple of the Lord.” 
Those who have come from the far distant Babylon are types 
of the distant nations who will help to build the temple of the 
Lord with their possessions and treasures. This symbolical 
proceeding therefore furnishes a confirmation of the promise 
in Hag. ii. 7, that the Lord will fill His temple with the 
treasures of all nations. By the realization of what is indi- 
cated in this symbolical proceeding, Israel will perceive that 
the speaker has been sent to them by the Lord of hosts; that is 
to say, not that Zechariah has spoken by the command of God, 
but that the Lord has sent the angel of Jehovah. For although 
in what precedes, only the prophet, and not the angel of 
Jehovah, has appeared as acting and speaking, we must not 
change the “ sending” into “speaking” here, or take the 
" formula ‘2) "D DAY in any other sense here than in ch. ii. 13, 
15, and iv. 9. We must therefore assume, that just as the 
roc of the prophet pass imperceptibly into words of Jehovah, 
so here they pass into the words of the angel of Jehovah, who 
says concerning himself that Jehovah has sent him. The 
words conclude with the earnest admonition to the hearers, that 
they are only to become partakers of the predicted good when 
they hearken to the voice of their God. The sentence com- 
mencing with 7! does not contain any aposiopesis; there is no 
valid ground for such an assumption as this in the simple an- 
nouncement, which shows no trace of excitement; but v’°idydh 
may be connected with the preceding thought, “ ye will know,” 
etc., and affirms that they will only discern that the angel of — 
Jehovah has been sent to them when they pay attention to the 
voice of their God. Now, although the recognition of the 
sending of the angel of the Lord involves participation in the 
Messianic salvation, the fact that this recognition is made to 
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depend upon their giving heed to the word of God, by no means 
implies that the coming of the Messiah, or the participation of 
the Gentiles in His kingdom, will be bound up with the fidelity 
of the covenant nation, as Hengstenberg supposes; but the 
words simply declare that Israel will not come to the knowledge 
of the Messiah or to His salvation, unless it hearkens to the 
voice of the Lord. Whoever-intentionally closes his eyes, will 
be unable to see the salvation of God. 

The question whether the prophet really carried out the 
symbolical action enjoined upon him in vers. 10 sqq., exter- 
nally or not, can neither be answered in the affirmative nor 
with a decided negative. The statement in ver. 11, that the 
prophet, who was hardly a goldsmith, was to make the crown, 
is no more a proof that it was not actually done, than the 
talmudic notice in Middoth iii., concerning the place where 
the crown was hung up in the temple, is a proof that it 
was. For n¥y in ver. 11 may also express causing to be 
made; and the talmudic notice referred to does not affirm 
that this crown was kept in the temple, but simply states that 
in the porch of the temple there were beams stretching from 
one wall to the other, and that golden chains were fastened to 
them, upon which the priestly candidates climbed up and saw 
crowns; and the verse before us is then quoted, with the 
formula 1px” as a confirmation of this. 


Il. THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION CONCERNING THE 
FASTING.—Cuap. VII. AND VIII. 


In reply to a question addressed to the priests and prophets 
in Jerusalem by the messengers of Bethel, whether the day on 
which Jerusalem and the temple were reduced to ashes by the 
Chaldzeans is still to be kept as a day of mourning and fasting 

’ (ch. vii. 1-3), the Lord declares to the people through Zechariah, 
that He does not look upon fasting as a service well-pleasing 
to Him, but that He desires obedience to His word (vers. 4-7), 
and that He has only been obliged to scatter Israel among the 
nations on account of its obstinate resistance to the command- 
ments of righteousness, love, and truth made known to them 
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through the prophets (vers. 8-14), but that now He will turn 
again to Zion and Jerusalem with great warmth of love, and 
will bless His people with abundant blessings if they will only 
perform truth, just judgment, faithfulness, and love one towards 
another (ch. viii. 1-17). Then will He make the previous fast- 
days into days of joy and delight to them, and so glorify Him- 
self upon Jerusalem, that many and powerful nations will come 
to seek and worship the Lord of hosts there (ch. viii. 18-23). 


THE FAST-DAYS OF ISRAEL, AND OBEDIENCE TO THE WORD 
OF GOD.—CHAP. VII. 


Vers. 1-3 describe the occasion for this instructive and 
consolatory “word of God,” which was addressed to Zechariah 
in the fourth year of Darius, i.e. two years after the building 
of the temple was resumed, and two years before its completion, 
and therefore at a time when the building must have been far 
advanced, and the temple itself was possibly already finished 
in the rough. Ver. 1. “Jé came to pass in the fourth year of 
king Darius, that the word of Jehovah came to Zechariah, on the 
fourth (day) of the ninth month, in Kislev.” In this definition 
of the time we are surprised first of all at the circumstance, 
that, according to the Masoretic accentuation, and the division 
of the verses, the statement of the time is torn into two halves, 
and the notice of the year is placed after 1, whilst that of the 
month does not follow till after ‘* 1327 1; and secondly, at 
the fact that the introduction of the occurrence which led to 
this word of God is appended with the imperfect c. Vav rel. 
(vayyishlach), which would then stand in the sense of the plu- 
perfect in opposition to the rule. On these grounds we must 
give up the Masoretic division of the verses, and connect the 
notice of the month and day in ver. 15 with ver. 2, so that 
ver. 1 contains merely the general statement that in the fourth 
year of king Darius the word of the Lord came to Zechariah. 
What follows will then be appended thus: On the fourth day 
of the ninth month, in Kislev, Bethel sent, ete. Thus the more 
precise definition of the time is only given in connection with 
the following occurrence, because it was self-evident that the 
word of God which was addressed to the prophet in consequence 
of that event, could not have been addressed to him before it 
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occurred. The rendering of the words in ver. 2a is also a 
disputed point. We adopt the following: Ver. 2. “ Then 
Bethel sent Sharezer and Regem-melech, and his people, to entreat 
the face of Jehovah, (ver. 3) to speak to the priests who were at the 
house of Jehovah of hosts, and to the prophets, thus : Shall I weep, 
abstaining in the fifth month as I have now done so many years?” 
As Béeth-él may either signify the house of God, or be the name 
of the town of Bethel, it may be taken either as accus. loci, or as 
the subject of the sentence. Against the first explanation, which 
is very widely spread, viz. “it sent to the house of God, or to 
Bethel, Sharezer,” etc., or “ they sent to the house of God Shar- 
ezer,” etc., it may be argued not only that the prophet, in order 
to make himself intelligible, ought either to have written él 
Béth~ él, or to have placed Beth-él after the object, but also that 
beth-el cannot be shown to have been ever applied to the temple 
of Jehovah, and that it would have been altogether out of place 
to speak of sending to Bethel, because Jehovah could not be 
prayed to in Bethel after the captivity. We must therefore 
take béth-él as the subject, and understand it as denoting the 
population of Bethel, and not as a name given to the church 
of the Lord, since there are no conclusive passages to support 
any such use, as béth Y‘hovdh only is used for the church of 
God (see at Hos. viii. 1), and here there could be no induce- 
ment to employ so unusual an epithet to denote the nation. A 
considerable number of the earlier inhabitants of Bethel had 
already returned with Zerubbabel, according to Ezra ii. 28 and 
Neh. vii. 32; and, according to Neh. xi. 31, the little town 
appears to have been soon rebuilt. -The inhabitants of this 
city sent an embassy to Jerusalem, namely Sharezer and 
Rechem-Melech, and his men. The omission of the nota accus. 
ns has indeed been adduced as an objection to this interpreta- 
tion of the names as the object, and the names have been there- 
fore taken as the subject, and regarded as in apposition to 
Béth-él: “Bethel, namely Sharezer and Rechem, etc., sent;” 
that is to say, two men are mentioned in, connection with 
Bethel, who are supposed to have acted as leaders of the em- 
bassy. But there is something so harsh and inflexible in the 
assumption of such an apposition as this, that in spite of the 
omission of the N¥ we prefer to regard the names as accusa- 
tives. The name Sharezer is evidently Assyrian (cf. Isa. xxxvil. 
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_ 88; Jer. xxxix. 3, 13), so that the man was probably born in 
Babylonia, The object of sending these men is given first of 
all in general terms: viz.” ‘2B"NN nibnd, lit. to stroke the face 
of Jehovah,—an anthropomorphic expression for affectionate 
entreaty (eee at Ps. cxix. 58), and then defined more precisely 
in ver. 3, where it is stated that they were to inquire of the 
priests and prophets, ¢.e. through their mediation, to entreat an 
answer from the Lord, whether the mourning and fasting were 
to be still kept up in the fifth month. Through the clause 
‘» a> “wx the priests are described as belonging to the house 
of Jehovah, though not in the sense supposed by Kliefoth, 
namely, “ because they were appointed to serve in His house 
along with the Levites, in the place of the first-born, who were 
the possession of Jehovah” (Num. iii. 41; Deut. x. 8, 9). 
There is no such allusion here’; but the meaning is simply, “ as 
the persons in the temple, who by virtue of their mediatorial 
service were able to obtain an answer from Jehovah to a ques- 
tion addressed to Him in prayer.” The connection with the 
prophets points to this. The question 73387 is defined by the 
inf. absol. 1130, as consisting in weeping or lamentation connected 
with abstinence from food and drink, i.e. with fasting. On 
this use of the inf. abs., see Ewald, § 280, a; 135, to abstain (in 
this connection from meat and drink), is synonymous with my 
in ver. 5. O° m2 At: “these how many years,” for which 
we should say, “so many years.” Kammeh suggests the idea 
of an incalculably long duration. I, in this and other similar 
combinations with numerical data, has acquired the force of 
an adverb: now, already (cf. ch. i. 12, and Ewald, § 302, 6). 
The subject to 7328 is the population of Bethel, by which the 
men had been delegated. The question, however had reference 
to a subject in which the whole community was interested, 
and hence the answer from God is addressed to all the people 
(ver. 5). So far as the circumstances themselves are concerned, 
we can see from ver. 5 and ch. viii. 19, that during the cap- 
tivity the Israelites had adopted the custom of commemorating 
the leading incidents in the Chaldean catastrophe by keeping 
fast-days in the fifth, seventh, fourth, and tenth months. In 
the fifth month (Ab), on the tenth day, because, according to 
Jer. lii. 12, 13, that was the day on which the temple and the 
city of Jerusalem were destroyed by fire in the nineteenth year 
VOL. II. U 
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of Nebuchadnezzar, though the seventh day of that month is 
the date given in 2 Kings xxv. 8, 9 (see the comm. in loc.). 
In the seventh month, according to Jewish tradition, they 
fasted on the third day, on account of the murder of the 
governor Gedaliah, and the Judzans who had been left in the 
land (2 Kings xxv. 25, 26; Jer. xli. 1 sqq.). In the fourth 
month (Zammuz) they fasted on the ninth day, on account of 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxix. 2, lii. 6,7). And lastly, in the 
tenth month, a fast was kept on the tenth day on account of 
the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar on that day, in the ninth year of Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxv. 1 and Jer. xxxix. 1).!| The question put by the delegates 
referred simply to the fasting in the fifth month, in commemo- 
ration of the destruction of the temple. And now that the 
rebuilding of the temple was rapidly approaching completion, it 
appeared no longer in character to continue to keep this day, 
especially as the prophets had proclaimed on the part of God, 
that the restoration of the temple would be a sign that Jehovah 
had once more restored His favour to the remnant of His people. 
If this fast-day were given up, the others would probably be 
also relinquished. The question actually involved the prayer 
that the Lord would continue permanently to bestow upon His 


1 The later Jews kept the 9th Ab as the day when both the first and 
second temples were destroyed by fire; and in Mishna Taanit iv. 6, five 
disasters are enumerated, which had fallen upon Israel on that day: viz 
(1) the determination of God not to suffer the fathers to enter the pro- 
mised land; (2 and 3) the destruction of the first and second temples; 
(4) the conquest of the city of Bether in the time of Bar-Cochba ; (5) the 
destruction of the holy city, which Rashi explains from Mic. iii. 12 and 
Jer. xxvi. 18, but which others refer to the fact that Turnus Rufus (either 
Turannius Rufus or T. Annius Rufus: cf. Schottgen, Hore hebr. et talm. 
ii. 953 sqq., and Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums, ii. 77) ploughed over the 
foundation of the temple. Also, on the seventeenth of the fourth month 
(Tammuz), according to Mishna Taan. iv. 6, five disasters are said to have 
befallen Israel: (1) the breaking of the tables of the law (Ex. xxxii.); 
(2) the cessation of the daily sacrifice in the first temple from the want of 
sacrificial lambs (cf. Jer. lii. 6); (8) the breach made in the city walls; 
(4) the burning of the law by Apostemus; and (5) the setting up of the 
abomination, i.e. of an idol, in the temple (Dan. xi. 31, xii. 13). Vid. 
Lundius, Codex talm. de jejunio, Traj. ad Rhen. 1694, p. 55 sqq. ; also in 
abstract in Mishna ed. Surenhus. ii. pp. 382-3 
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people the favour which He had restored to them, and not only 
bring to completion the restoration of the holy place, which 
was already begun, but accomplish generally the glorification of 
Israel predicted by the earlier prophets. The answer given by 
the Lord through Zechariah to the people refers to this, since 
the priests and prophets could give no information in the matter 
of their own accord. 
The answer from the Lord divides itself into two parts, ch. 
vii. 4-14 and ch. viii. In the first part He explains what it is 
that He requires of the people, and why He has been obliged 
to punish them with exile: in the second He promises them 
the restoration of His favour and the promised salvation. Each 
of these parts is divisible again into two sections, ch. vii. 4-7 
and ch. vii. 8—14, ch. viii. 1-17 and ch. viii. 18-23; and each 
of these sections opens with the formula, “The word of Jehovah 
- (of hosts) came to me (Zechariah), saying.” 

Vers. 4—7. The first of these four words of God contains 
an exposure of what might be unwarrantable in the question 
and its motives, and open to disapproval. Ver. 4. “And the 
word of Jehovah of hosts came to me thus, Ver. 5. Speak to 
all the people of the land, and to the priests, saying, When ye 
fasted and mourned in the fifth and in the seventh (month), and 
that for seventy years, did ye, when fasting, fast to me? Ver. 6. 
And when ye eat, and when ye drink, is it not ye who eat, and 
ye who drink? Ver. 7. Does it not concern the words, which 
Jehovah has preached through the former prophets, when Jerusa- 
lem was inhabited and satisfied, and her towns round about her, 
and the south country and the low land were inhabited?” The 
thought of vers. 6 and 7 is the following: It is a matter of 
indifference to God whether the people fast or not. The true 
fasting, which is well pleasing to God, consists not in a phari- 
saical abstinence from eating and drinking, but in the fact 
that men observe the word of God and live thereby, as the 
prophets before the captivity had already preached to the 
people. This overthrew the notion that men could acquire 
the favour of God by fasting, and left it to the people to decide 
whether they would any longer observe the previous fast- 
days; it also showed what God would require of them if they 
wished to obtain the promised blessings. For the inf. absol., 
see at Hag.i.6. The fasting in the seventh month was not 
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the fast on the day of atonement which was prescribed in 
the law (Lev. xxiii.), but, as has been already observed, the 
fast in commemoration of the murder of Gedaliah. In the 
form ‘37D¥ the suffix is not a substitute for the dative (Ges. 
§ 121, 4), but is to be taken as an accusative, expressive of the 
fact. that the fasting related to God (Ewald, § 315, 5). The 
suffix is strengthened by ‘28 for the sake of emphasis (Ges. 
§ 121, 3). In ver. 7 the form of the sentence is elliptical. 
The verb is omitted in the clause O7IU-NN Nidn, but not the 
subject, say !, which many commentators supply, after the 
LXX., the Peshito, and the Vulgate (“Are these not the words 
which J ehovah announced ?”), in which case NX would have 
to be taken as nota nominativi. The sentence contains an 
aposiopesis, and is to be completed by supplying a verb, either 
~ “should ye not do or give heed to the words which,” etc.? 
or “do ye not know the words?” nav, as in ch. i. 11, in 
the sense of sitting or dwelling; not in a passive sense, “to 
be inhabited,” although it might be so expressed, ™2¥ is 
synonymous with NYPY in ch. i. 11. 30, in the sense indicated 
at the close of the verse, is construed in the singular masculine, 
although it refers to a plurality of previous nouns (cf. Ges. § 
148, 2). In addition to Jerusalem, the following are mentioned 
as a peripbrasis for the land of Judah: (1) her towns round 
about; these are the towns belonging to Jerusalem as the 
capital, towns of the mountains of Judah which were more or 
less dependent upon her: (2) the two rural districts, which 
also belonged to the kingdom of Judah, viz. the negeb, the 
south country (which Koehler erroneously identifies with the 
mountains of Judah; compare Josh. xv. 21 with xv. 48), and 
the sh*phelah, or lowland along the coast of the Mediterranean 
(see at Tosh. xv. 33). 

Vers. 8-14. The second word of the Lord recals to the 
recollection of the people the disobedience of the fathers, and 
its consequences, viz. the judgment of exile, as a warning 
example. The introduction of the prophet’s name in the 
heading in ver. 8 does not warrant the strange opinion held 
by Schmieder and Schlier—namely, that our prophet is here 
reproducing the words of an earlier Zechariah who lived before 
the captivity—but is merely to be attributed to a variation in 
the form of expression. This divine word was as follows: 
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Ver. 9. “ Thus hath Jehovah of hosts spoken, saying, Execute 
judgment of truth, and show love and compassion one to another. 
Ver. 10. And widows and orphans, strangers and destitute ones, 
oppress not ; and meditate not in your heart the injury of every 
brother. Ver. 11. But they refused to attend, and offered a 
rebellious shoulder, and hardened their ears that they might not 
hear. Ver. 12. And they made their heart diamond, that they 
might not hear the law and the words which Jehovah of hosts 
sent through His Spirit by means of the former prophet, so 
that great wrath came from Jehovah of hosts.” “08 73 is.to be 
taken as a preterite here, referring to what Jehovah had caused 
_ to be proclaimed to the people before the captivity. The kernel 
of this announcement consisted in the appeal to the people, to 
keep the moral precepts of the law, to practise the true love of 
the neighbour in public life and private intercourse. Mishpat 
"emeth, judgment of truth (cf. Ezek. xviii. 8), is such an ad- 
ministration of justice as simply fixes the eye upon the real 
circumstances of any dispute, without any personal considera- 
tions whatever, and decides them in accordance with truth. 
For the fact itself, compare Ex. xxii. 20, 21, xxiii. 6-9; Lev. 
xix, 15-18; Deut. x. 18, 19, xxiv. 14; Isa. i. 17; Jer. vii. 
5, 6, xxii. 3; Ezek. xviii. 8; Hos. xii. 7, etc. YO WR Ny, 
the injury of a man who is his brother (as in Gen. ix. 5); not 
“injury one towards another,” which would suppose a trans- 
position of the MX = TNX ny wx, In vers. 11 and 12 the 
attitude of the people towards these admonitions of God is 
described. Nédthan kathéph sorereth: to give or offer a rebellious 
shoulder, as in Neh. ix. 29. The figure is borrowed from an 
ox, which will not allow a yoke to be placed upon its neck 
(cf. Hos, iv. 16). To make the ears heavy (hikhbid), away 
from hearing, t.e. so that they do not hear (cf. Isa. vi. 10). 
To make the heart diamond (shdmir), i.e. as hard as diamond. 
A stony heart is a heart not susceptible to impressions (cf. Ezek. 
xi.19). The relative WS before shdlach refers to the two nouns 
named before, viz. tordh and d‘bhdrim, though we need not on 
that account take torah in the general sense of instruction. God 
also sent the law to the people through the prophets, t.e. caused 
them to preach it and impress it upon their hearts. The con- 
sequence of this obduracy of the people was, that “there arose 
great wrath from Jehovah” (cf. ch. i. 2; 2 Kings iii. 27). 
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This wrath is described in vers 13,14. Ver. 13. “ It came 
to pass: as he cried and they did not hear, so will they cry and 
I shall not hear, said Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 14. And I will 
scatter them with a whirlwind over all nations, who did not know 
them, and the land is laid waste behind them, so that no one 
passes to and fro. And thus they made the choice land a desert.” 
The form of the address changes in ver. 13. Whereas in the 
protasis the prophet is still speaking of Jehovah in the third 
person, in the apodosis he introduces Jehovah as speaking (so 
will they cry, and I, etc.) and announcing the punishment, 
which He will inflict upon the rebellious and has already 
inflicted in their captivity. This address of God is continued 
in ver. 14 as far as 283, The opinion, that the address ter- 
minates with Dy ND, and that 718M commences the account 
of the accomplishment of the purpose to punish, is not so much 
at variance with the circumstance, that in that case the last 
two clauses of ver. 14 would say essentially the same thing, 
as with the fact that 0) UNM cannot, from its very form, 
be taken as an account of the accomplishment of the divine 
purpose. The perfect néshammdh in this clause does not pre- 
clude our connecting it with the preceding one, but is used 
to set forth the devastation as a completed fact: the land will 
be (not become) waste. The infliction of the punishment is 
expressed in ver. 13 in the form of a divine talio. As they 
have not hearkened to the word of God, so will God, when 
they call upon Him, namely in distress (cf. Hos. v. 15), also 
not hear (cf. Jer. xi. 11), but whirl them like a tempest over 
the nations. The form D7YOX is the first pers. imperf. piel 


ert 


for OWOX or OWON, and Aramaic (cf. Ges. § 52, 2, Anm. 2). 
On the nations whom they do net know, and who will there- 
fore have no pity and compassion upon them, compare Jer. 
xxii, 28, xvi. 13. 3803 72D (cf. ix. 8), that not one goes 
to and fro in the desolate land; lit. goes away from a place 
and returns again (cf. Ex. xxxii. 27). In the clause‘) 3” 
the result of the stiff-necked obstinacy of the fathers is briefly 
stated: They have made the choice land a desert (erets 
chemdd@h, as in Jer. iii. 19 and Ps. evi. 24), so that they have 
brought upon the land all the calamity which is now bewailed 
upon the fast-days. 
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RENEWAL AND COMPLETION OF THE COVENANT OF GRACE.— 
CHAP. VIII. 


In this chapter we have the second half of the Lord’s 
answer to the question concerning the fast-days, which promises 
to the people the restitution of the former relation of grace, and 
the future glorification of Israel, on the simple condition of their 
observing the moral precepts of the law. This double promise 
is contained in two words of God, each of which is divided 
into a number of separate sayings, containing the separate 
details of the salvation bestowed by the formula ‘¥ “ 7ox 73 
(thus saith Jehovah of hosts): the first into seven (vers. 2, 3, 
4-5, 6, 7, and ch. viii. 9-13, 14-17), the second into three 
(vers. 19, 20-22, and 23). Jerome observes, with reference 
to this: “ By the separate words and sentences, in which Israel 
is promised not only prosperity, but things almost incredible in 
their magnitude, the prophet declares, ‘Thus saith the Almighty 
God ;’ saying, in other words, Do not imagine that the things 
which I promise are my own, and so disbelieve me as only a 
man ; they are the promises of God which I unfold.” 

Vers. 1-17. Restoration and completion of the covenant 
relation.— Ver. 1. “ And’ the word of Jehovah of hosts came, 
saying, Ver. 2. Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Iam jealous for 
Zion with great jealousy, and with great fury Iam jealous for 
her.”” The promise commences with the declaration of the 
Lord, that He has resolved to give active expression once more 
to the warmth of His love to Zion. The perfects are used 
prophetically of that which God had resolved to do, and was 
now about to accomplish. For the fact itself, compare ch. i. 
14,15. This warmth of the love of God towards Zion, and 
of His wrath towards the nations that were hostile to Zion, 
will manifest itself in the facts described in ver. 3: “ Thus 
saith Jehovah, I return to Zion, and shall dwell in the midst of — 
Jerusalem; and Jerusalem will be called city of truth, and the 
mountain of Jehovah of hosts the holy mountain.” When Jeru- 
salem was given up into the power of its foes, the Lord had 
forsaken His dwelling-place in the temple. Ezekiel saw the 
glory of the Lord depart from the temple (ch. ix. 3, x. 4, 18, 
xi. 22, 23). Now He is about to resume His abode in Jeru- 
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salem once more. The difference between this promise and 
the similar promise in ch. ii. 14-17, is not that in the latter 
passage Jehovah’s dwelling in the midst of His people is to 
be understood in an ideal and absolute sense, whereas here 
it simply denotes such a dwelling as had taken place before, as 
Koehler supposes. This is not implied in ‘A2¥, nor is it in 
harmony with the statement that Jerusalem is to be called a 
city of truth, and the temple hill the holy mountain. ‘Jr ‘emeth 
does not mean “city of security,” but city of truth or fidelity, 
i.e. in which truth and fidelity towards the Lord have their 
home. The temple mountain will be. called the holy moun- 
tain, i.e. will be so, and will be recognised and known as being 
so, from the fact that Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, will 
sanctify it by His dwelling there. Jerusalem did not acquire 
this character in the period after the captivity, in which, though 
not defiled by gross idolatry, as in the times before the captivity, 
it was polluted by other moral abominations no less than it 
had been before. Jerusalem becomes a faithful city for the 
first time through the Messiah, and it is through Him that the 
temple mountain first really becomes the holy mountain. The 
opinion, that there is nothing in the promises in vers. 3-13 
that did not really happen to Israel in the period from Zerub- 
babel to Christ (Kliefoth, Koehler, etc.), is proved to be incor- 
rect by the very words, both of this verse and also of vers. 6, 
7, 8, which follow. How could the simple restoration of the 
previous covenant relation be described in ver. 6 as something 
that appeared miraculous and incredible to the nation? There 
is only so much correctness in the view in question, that the 
promise does not refer exclusively to the Messianic times, but 
that feeble commencements of its fulfilment accompanied the 
completion of the work of building the temple, and the restor- 
ation of Jerusalem by Nehemiah. But the saying which 
follows proves that these commencements do not exhaust the 
meaning of the words. 

Ver. 4. “Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Yet will there sit old 
men and women in the streets of Jerusalem, every one with his 
staff in his hand, for the multitude of the days of his life. Ver.5. 
And the streets of the city will be full of boys and girls playing 
in their streets.” Long life, to an extreme old age, and a plen- 
tiful number of blooming children, were theocratic blessing’, 
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which the Lord had already promised in the law to His people, 
so far as they were faithful to the covenant. Consequently 
there does not appear to be any Messianic element in this pro- 
mise. But if we compare this fourth verse with Isa. Ixv. 20, 
we shall see that extreme old age also belonged to the blessings 
of the Messianic times. And as Israel had almost always to 
suffer most grievously from wars and other calamities, which 
swept off the people at an untimely age, during the time which 
extended from Zerubbabel to Christ; it must be admitted, not- 
withstanding the description of the prosperous times which 
Israel enjoyed under the government of Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 
4-15), that this promise also was only fulfilled in a very 
meagre measure, so far as Jerusalem was concerned, before 
the coming of Christ. 

Ver. 6. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, If it be marvellous in 
the eyes of the remnant of this nation in those days, will it also be 
marvellous in my eyes? is the saying of Jehovah of hosts.” The 
second clause of this verse is to be taken as a question with a 
negative answer, 03 for 037, as in 1 Sam. xxii. 7, and the mean- 
ing is the following: If this (what is promised in vers. 3-5) 
should appear marvellous, «.e. incredible, to the people in those 
days when it shall arrive, it will not on that account appear 
marvellous to Jehovah Himself, i.e. Jehovah will for all that 
cause what has been promised actually to occur. This contains 
an assurance not only of the greatness of the salvation set 
before them, but also of the certainty of its realization. “The 
remnant of the nation,” as in Hag. i. 12-14. 

Ver. 7. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, Behold, I save my ~ 
people out of the land of the rising and out of the land of the 
setting of the sun. Ver. 8. And I bring them hither, and. they 
will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, and will be my people, and 
I shall be their God, in truth and righteousness.” The deliver- 
ance of the people of God out of the heathen lands did indeed 
commence with the return of a body of exiles from Babylon 
under the guidance of Zerubbabel, but their deliverance out of 
all the countries of the earth is still in the future. Instead of 
all countries, the land of the rising (the east) and the land of 
the setting (the west) are individualized (cf. Ps. 1. 1, cxiii. 3; 
Isa, lix. 19; Mal. i. 11). his deliverance is first effected 
through the Messiah. This is indisputably evident from the 
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words, “TI bring them to Jerusalem,” by which of course we 
cannot understand the earthly Jerusalem, since that would not 
furnish space enough for the Jews scattered throughout all the 
world, but the open and enlarged Jerusalem mentioned in ch. 
ii. 8, i.e. the Messianic kingdom of God. Then will those who 
have been gathered together out of all the countries of the 
earth become in truth God’s nation. Israel was the nation of 
Jehovah, and Jehovah was also Israel’s God from the time of 
the establishment of the old covenant at Sinai (Ex. xxiv.). 
This relation is to be restored in the future, “in truth and 
righteousness.” This is the new feature by which the future 
is to be distinguished from the present and the past. The 
words “in truth and righteousness” belong to the two clauses, 
“they shall be” and “I will be.” For the fact itself, com- 
pare Hos. ii. 21, 22; and for the expression, Isa. xlviii. 1 and 
1 Kings iii. 6. 

After these promises the prophet admonishes the people to 
be of good courage, because the Lord will from henceforth 
bestow His blessing upon them Ver. 9. “ Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these days these 
words from the mouth of the prophets, on the day that the foun- 
dation of the house of Jehovah of hosts was laid, the temple, that 
it may be built. Ver. 10. For before those days there were no 
wages for the men, and no wages of cattle; and whoever went out 
and in had no peace because of the oppressor : and I drove all 
men, one against the other. Ver. 11. But now Iam not as in 
the former days to the remnant of this people, is the saying of 
Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 12. But the seed of peace, the vine, shall 
yield its fruit, and the land shall yield its produce, and the heaven 
give its dew ; and to the remnant of this people will I give all 
this for an inheritance.” Having the hands strong, is the same 
as taking good courage for any enterprise (thus in Judg. vii. 11, 
2 Sam. ii. 7, and Ezek. xxii. 14). This phrase does not refer 
specially to their courageous continuation of the building of the 
temple, but has the more general meaning of taking courage 
to accomplish what the calling of each required, as vers. 10-13 
show. The persons addressed are those who hear the words of 
the prophets in these days. This suggests a motive for taking 
courage. Because they hear these words, they are to look for- 
ward with comfort to the future, and do what their calling 
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requires. The words of the prophets are the promises which 
Zechariah announced in vers. 2-8, and his contemporary 
Haggai in ch. ii. It will not do to take the plural O'8'2) in a 
general sense, as referring to Zechariah alone. For if there 
had been no prophet at that time beside Zechariah, he could 
not have spoken in general terms of prophets. By the defin- 
ing phrase, who are or who rose up at the time when the 
foundation of the temple was laid, these prophets are distin- 
guished from the earlier ones before the captivity (ch. vii. 7, 12, 
i. 4), and their words are thereby limited to what Haggai and 
Zechariah prophesied from that time downwards. 01°23 does 
not stand for Oi (Hitzig), but yom is used in the general 
sense of the time at which anything does occur or has occurred. 
As a more precise definition of 75° D1 the word nizand is 
added, to show that the time referred to is that in which the 
laying of the foundation of the temple in the time of Cyrus 
became an eventful fact through the continuation of the 
building. In vers. 10 sqq. a reason is assigned for the ad- 
monition to work with good courage, by an exhibition of the 
contrast between the present and the former times. Before 
those days, sc. when the building of the temple was resumed 
and continued, a man received no wages for his work, and 
even the cattle received none, namely, because the labour of 
man and beast, i.e. agricultural pursuits, yielded no result, or 
at any rate a most meagre result, by no means corresponding 
to the labour (cf. Hag. i. 6, 9-11, ii. 16,19). The feminine 
suffix attached to 7328 refers with inexactness to the nearest 
word 2321, instead of the more remote 13¥ (cf. Ewald, 
§ 317, c). In addition to this, on going out and coming in, 
i.e. when pursuing their ordinary avocations, men came every- 
where upon enemies or adversaries, and therefore there was an 
entire absence of civil peace. 1¥0 is not an abstract noun, “op- 
pression” (LXX., Chald., Vulg.), but a concrete, “adversary,” 
oppressor, though not the heathen foe merely, but, as the last 
clause of ver. 10 shows, the adversaries in their own nation 
also. In nbwisy the 1 is not a simple copula, but the 1 consec. 
with the compensation wanting, like was) in Judg. vi. 9 (cf. 
Ewald, § 232, A); and nbv, to send, used of a hostile nation, is 
here transferred to personal attacks on the part of individuals. 
—vVers. 11 sqq. But now the Lord will act differently to His 
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remaining people, and bless it again with a fruitful harvest of 
the fruits of the field and soil. °3 in ver. 12, “for,” after a 
negative clause, “ but.” piben yu, not the seed will be secure 
(Chald., Pesh.), but the seed of peace, viz. the vine. This is 
so designated, not because there is a b'rdhidh in the grape 
(Isa. lxv. 8) ; but because the vine can only flourish in peace- 
ful times, and not when the land is laid waste by enemies 
(Koehler). On the words which follow, compare Lev. xxvi. 4 
sqq., Ps. Ixvii. 7, Hag. i. 10, ii. 19. “ Future abundance will 
compensate for the drought and scarcity of the past” (Jerome). 
The whole blessing is finally summed up in one expression 

in ver. 13: “ And it will come to pass, as ye were a curse among 
the nations, O house of Judah and house of Israel, so will J 
endow you with salvation, that ye may be a blessing. Fear not, le 
your hands be strong.” The formula, to be a curse among the 
nations, is to be interpreted according to Jer. xxiv. 9, xxv. 9, 
xlii. 18, 2 Kings xxii. 19, as equivalent to being the object of a 
curse, #.e. so smitten by God as to serve as the object of curses. 
In harmony with this, the phrase to “become a blessing” is 
equivalent to being so blessed as to be used as a benedictory 
formula (cf. Gen. xlviii. 22; Jer. xxix. 22). This promise is 
made to the remnant of Judah and Israel, and therefore of all 
. the twelve tribes, who are to become partakers of the future 
salvation in undivided unity (cf. ch. ix. 10, 13, x. 6, xi. 14). 
Israel is therefore to look forward to the future without alarm. 
The ground upon which this promise rests is given in vers. 

14 and 15, and it is closed in vers. 16 and 17 by the addition 
of the condition upon which it is to be fulfilled. Ver. 14. 
“ For thus saith Jehovah of hosts: As I thought to do evil to you, 
when your fathers were angry with me, saith Jehovah of hosts, and 
repented not; Ver. 15. So have I purposed again in these days to 
do good to Jerusalem and to the house of Judah. Fear ye not. 
Ver. 16. These are the words that ye are to do: speak truth every 
one to his neighbour ; truth and judgment of peace judge ye 
your gates. Ver. 17. And let not one devise the evil of his neigh- 
bour, and love not the oath of deceit: for all this, I hate it, 1s 
the saying of Jehovah.” As the time of punishment by exile 
came upon Israel through the decree of God, so is it now 4 
decree of the Lord to show good to Judah. Jn ‘nppr ‘Aw 
the ‘AW takes the place of the adverbial idea “ again.” The 
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people have therefore no need to fear, if they are only diligent 
in practising truth, righteousness, and love to their neighbour. 
God required the same of the fathers (ch. vii. 9,10). Mishpat 
shélom is such an administration of’ justice as tends to promote 
peace and establish concord between those who are at strife. 
“In your gates,” where courts of justice were held (cf. Deut. 
xxi. 19, xxii. 15, etc.). The 8 before mby-oa in ver. 17 may 
be accounted for from a kind of attraction, inasmuch as by 
the insertion of WW the object “all this” is separated from 
the verb, to bring it out with emphasis: “ As for all this, it is 
what I hate.” Compare the similar use of ’éh in Hag. ii. 5, 
and Ewald, § 277, d. 

Vers. 18-23. The last word of God gives, in connection 
with what precedes, the direct answer to the inquiry concerning 
the fast-days, and consists of three sayings, vers. 19, 20, and 
23, of which the second and third explain the contents of the 
first more clearly. Ver. 18 is the same as vers. 1 and 7 and 
ch. iv. 8. Ver. 19. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: The fasting 
of the fourth, and the fasting of the fifth, and the fasting of the 
seventh, and the fasting of the tenth (months), will become plea- 
sure and joy to the house of Judah, and good feasts. But truth 
and peace ye should love.” On the fast-days mentioned, com- 
pare the exposition of ch. vii. 3. ‘These fast-days the Lord 
will turn into days of joy and cheerful feast-days—namely, by 
bestowing upon them such a fulness of salvation, that Judah 
will forget to commemorate the former mournful events, and 
will only have occasion to rejoice in the blessings of grace 
bestowed upon it by God; though only when the condition 
mentioned in vers. 16 and 17 has been fulfilled.’ 

Ver. 20. “ Thus saith Jehovah of: hosts: Yet will nations 
come, and inhabitants of many cities. Ver. 21. And the inha- 
bitants of one (city) will go to another, and say, ‘ We will go, 
go away, to supplicate the face of Jehovah, and to seek Jehovah 


1 Luther aptly observes: ‘‘ Keep only what I command, and let fasting 
alone. Yea, if ye keep my commandments, not only shall such fasta be 
over and come to an end; but because I will do so much good to Jeru- 
salem, all the affliction, for which ye have chosen and kept such fasting, 
shall be so forgotten, that ye will be transported with joy when ye think 
of your fasting, and of the heart’s grief on account of which ye fasted for 
the time,” etc. 
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of hosts” ‘Iwill also go.’ Ver. 22. And many peoples and 
strong nations will come, to seek Jehovah of hosts in Jerusalem, 
and to supplicate the face of Jehovah.” These verses do not 
announce a further or second glorification, which God has 
designed for His people, but simply indicate the nature and 
magnitude of the salvation appointed for Israel, through which 
its fast-days will be turned into days of joy. Hitherto Israel 
had kept days of mourning and fasting on account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple; but in the future 
the Lord will so glorify His city and His house, that not only 
will Israel keep joyful feasts there, but many and strong 
heathen nations will go to the house of God, to seek and 
worship the God of hosts. ‘“y is used with emphasis, so that 
it resembles a sentence: “It will still come to pass, that,” etc. 
This is how WX in vers. 21 and 23 is to be taken, and not 
as the introduction to the saying preceded energetically by “J, 
for which Hitzig is wrong in referring to Mic. vi.10. For 
the fact itself, compare Mic. iv. 1 sqq., Isa. ii. 2 sqq., Jer. 
xvi. 19. In ver. 21 the thought is individualized. The inha- 
bitants of one city call upon those of another. Aion nap, “we 
will go to supplicate,” etc.; and the population of the other 
city responds to the summons by saying, “I also will go.” 
yerny nidn, as in ch. vii. 2. 

Ver. 23. “ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: In those days ten 
men out of all languages of the nations take hold ; they will take 
hold of the skirt of a Jewish man, saying, We will go with you; 
for we have heard God ts with you.” Not only will the heathen 
then flow to Jerusalem to seek the God of Israel, but they will 
crowd together to Israel and Judah to be received into fellow- 
ship with them as a nation. Ten men from the heathen nations 
to one Jewish man : so great will be the pressure of the heathen. 
Ten is used as an indefinite number, denoting a great and com- 
plete multitude, as in Gen. xxxi. 7, Lev. xxvi. 26, Num. xiv. 22, 
‘and 1 Sam. i. 8. For the figure, compare Isa. iv. 1. 3"NT is 
aresumption of %P"M in the form of an apodosis. The unusual 
combination D'30 nise b>, “all the tongues of the nations,” 
is formed after Isa. lxvi. 18 (nism nag, “all nations and 
tongues,” i.e. nations of all languages), and on the basis of 
Gen. x. 20 and 31. For 838 733, compare Ruth i, 16; and 
for Day Diibx, 2 Chron. xv. 9. 
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The promise, that the Lord would change the fast-days in 
the future into days of rejoicing and cheerful feasts, if Israel 
only loved truth and peace (ver. 20), when taken in connec- 
tion with what is said in ch. vii. 5, 6 concerning fasting, left 
the decision of the question, whether the fast-days were to 
be given up or to be still observed, in the hands of the people. 
We have no historical information as to the course adopted by 
the inhabitants of Judah in consequence of the divine answer. 
All that we know is, that even to the present day the Jews 
observe the four disastrous days as days of national mourning. 
The talmudic tradition in Rosh-hashana (f. 18, a, b), that the 
four fast-days were abolished in consequence of the answer of 
Jehovah, and were not restored again till after the destruction 
of the second temple, is not only very improbable, but is no 
doubt erroneous, inasmuch as, although the restoration of the 
days for commemorating the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
burning of the temple could easily be explained, on the suppo- 
sition that the second destruction occurred at the same time 
as the first, it is not so easy to explain the restoration of the 
fast-days in commemoration of events for which there was no 
link of connection whatever in the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. In all probability, the matter stands rather 
thus: that after the receipt of this verbal answer, the people 
did not venture formally to abolish the fast-days before the: 
appearance of the promised salvation, but let them remain, 
even if they were not always strictly observed; and that at 
a later period the Jews, who rejected the Messiah, began 
again to observe them with greater stringency after the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, and continue to do so to the present 
time, not because “the prophecy of the glory intended for 
Israel (vers. 18-23) is still unfulfilled” (Koehler), but because 
“blindness in part is happened to Israel,” so that it has not 
discerned the fulfilment, which commenced with the appear- 
ance of Christ upon earth. 
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_ IL FUTURE OF THE WORLD-POWERS, AND OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD.—Cuars. 1x.-xIVv. 


The two longer prophecies, which fill up the last part of 
our book (ch. ix.-xi..and xii—xiv.), show by their headings, as 
well as by their contents, and even by their formal arrange- 
ment, that they are two corresponding portions of a greater 
whole. In the headings, the fact that they have both the 
common character of a threatening prophecy or proclamation 
of judgment, is indicated by the application of the same 
epithet, Massd@ d‘bhar Y*hovah (burden of the word of Jehovah); 
whilst the objects, “land of Hadrach” (ch. ix. 1) and “ Israel” 
(ch. xii. 1), point to a contrast, or rather to a conflict between 
the lands of Hadrach and Israel. This contrast or conflict 
extends through the contents of both. All the six chapters 
treat of the war between the heathen world and Israel, though 
in different ways. In the first oracle (ch. ix.—xi.), the judg- 
ment, through which the power of the heathen world over Israel 
is destroyed and Israel is endowed with strength to overcome 
all its enemies, forms the fundamental thought and centre of 
gravity of the prophetic description. In the second (ch. xii.-xiv.), 
the judgment through which Israel, or Jerusalem and Judab, 
is sifted in the war with the heathen nations, and translated 
into the holy nation of the Lord by the extermination of its 
spurious members, is the leading topic. And lastly, in a formal 
respect the two oracles resemble one another, in the fact that 
in the centre of each the announcement suddenly takes a dif- 
ferent tone, without any external preparation (ch. xi. 1 and 
xiii. 7), so that it is apparently the commencement of a new 
prophecy ; and it is only by a deeper research into the actual 
fact, that the connection between the two is brought out, and 
the relation between the two clearly seen,—namely, that the 
second section contains a more minute description of the manner 
in which the events announced in the first section are to be 
realized. In the threatening word concerning the land of 
Hadrach, ch. ix. and x. form the first section, ch. xi. the second; 
in that concerning Israel, the first section extends from ch. xii. 1 
to xiii. 6, and the second from ch. xiii. 7 to the end of the 
book. 
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FALL OF THE HEATHEN WORLD, AND DELIVERANCE AND 
GLORIFICATION OF ZION.—CHAP. IX. AND X. 


Whilst the judgment falls upon the land of Hadrach, upon 
Damascus and Hamath, and upon Pheenicia and Philistia, so 
that these kingdoms are overthrown and the cities laid waste 
and the remnant of their inhabitants incorporated -into the 
nation of God (ch. ix. 1-7), Jehovah will protect His people, 
and cause His King to enter Zion, who will establish a king- 
dom ‘of peace over the whole earth (vers. 8-10). Those 
members of the covenant nation who are still in captivity are 
redeemed, and endowed with victory over the sons of Javan 
(vers. 11-17), and richly blessed by the Lord their God to 
overcome all enemies in His strength (ch. x.). The unity of 
the two chapters, which form the first half of this oracle, is 
evident from the close substantial connection between the 
separate sections. The transitions from one complex of thought 
to the other are so vanishing, that it is a matter of dispute, in 
the case of ch. x. 1 and 2, for example, whether these verses 
should be connected with ch. ix., or retained in connection with 
ch. x. 4 sqq. 


Ch. ix. 1-10. JUDGMENT UPON THE LAND oF HapRAcH; 
AND Zron’s Kine or Peace.—Ver. 1. The true interpretation 
of this section, and, in fact, of the whole prophecy, depends 
upon the explanation to be given to the heading contained 
in this verse. The whole verse reads thus: “ Burden of the 
word of Jehovah over the land of Hadrach, and Damascus is its 
resting-place ; for Jehovah has an eye upon the men, and upon 
all the tribes of Israel.” There is a wide divergence of opinion 
concerning the land of 7770. We need not stop to give any 
elaborate refutation to the opinion that Hadrach is the name 
of the Messiah (as some Rabbins suppose), or that it is the 
name of an unknown Syrian king (Ges. Bleek), or of an 
Assyrian fire-god, Adar or Asar (Movers), or of a deity of 
Eastern Aramza (Babylonia), as Hitzig maintained, since there 
is no trace whatever of the existence of such a king or deity ; 
and even Hitzig himself has relinquished his own conjecture. 
And the view defended by J. D. Mich. and Rosenmiiller, that 
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Hadrach is the name of an ancient city, situated not far from 
Damascus, is destitute of any tenable basis, since Hengsten- 
berg (Christol. iii. p. 372, transl.) has proved that the historical 
testimonies adduced in support of this rest upon some confusion 
with the ancient Arabian city of Drda, Adrda, the biblical 
Edrei (Deut. i. 4). As the name Hadrach or Chadrach never 
occurs’ again, and yet a city which gives its name to a land, 
and occurs in connection with Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, and. 
Sidon, could not possibly have vanished so completely, that even 
the earlier Jewish and Christian commentators heard nothing 
of it, Chadrach can only be a symbolical name formed by the 
prophet himself (as Jerome maintained, according to a Jewish 
tradition), from chad, acris, sharp, brave, ready for war (in 


Arabic, O>, vehemens fuit, durus in ira, pugna), and rékh, soft, 


tender, in the sense of sharp-soft, or strong-tender, after the 
analogy of the symbolical names, Dumah for Edom, in Isa. xxi. 
11; Sheshach for Babylon, in Jer. xxv, 26, li. 41; Ariel for 
Jerusalem, in Isa. xxix. 1, 2,7. This view can no more be 
upset bythe objection of Koehler, that the interpretation of the 
_hame is a disputed point among the commentators, and that it 
is doubtful why the prophet should have chosen such a sym- 
bolical epithet, than by the circumstance that the rabbinical 
interpretation of the word as a name for the Messiah is evi- 
dently false, and has long ago been given up by the Christian 
commentators. That Hadrach denotes a land or kingdom, is 
raised above all reach of doubt by the fact that ’erets (the 
land) is placed before it. But what land? The statement 
in the following sentence by no means compels us to think of 
a province of Syria, as Hitzig, Koehler, and others suppose. 
As the cities and lands which follow are quoted under their 
ordinary names, it is impossible to imagine any reason for 
the choice of a symbolical name for another district of Syria 
bordering upon Damascus and Hamath. The symbolical 
name rather points to the fact that the land of Hadrach 
denotes a territory, of which Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Philistia formed the several parts. And this is favoured 
by the circumstance that the words, “ Burden of the word of 
Jehovah upon the land of Hadrach,” form the heading to 
the oracle, in which the preposition 3 is used as in the ex- 
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pression 32Y3 ND in Isa. xxi. 13, and is to be explained from. 
the phrase 3 727 bay in Isa. ix. 7: The burdensome word falls, 
descends upon the land of Hadrach. The remark of Koehler 
in opposition to this, to the effect that these words are not a 
heading, but form the commencement of the exposition of the 
word of Jehovah through the prophet, inasmuch as the follow- 
ing clause is appended with 1, is quite groundless. The Clause 
in Isa. xiv. 28, “In the year that king Ahaz died was this 
burden,” is also a heading; and the assertion that the 1 before 
pei is not a 1 explic., but an actual 1 conjunct., rests upon 
the assumption that the cities and lands mentioned in the 
course of this prophecy have not already been all embraced by 
the expression 7775 Y¥,—an assumption which has not been 
sustained by any proofs. On the contrary, the fact that not 
only is Damascus mentioned as the resting-place of the word 
of Jehovah, but Hamath and also the capitals of Phoenicia 
and Philistia are appended, proves the very opposite. This 
evidently implies that the burden resting upon the land of 
Hadrach will affect all these cities and lands. The exposition 
of the burden announced upon the land of Hadrach commences 
with pws. This is attached to the heading with Vav, because, 
so far as the sense is concerned, massd@’ is equivalent to “it 
presses as a burden.” The exposition, however, is restricted, 
so far as Damascus and Hamath are concerned, to the simple 
remark that the burdensome word upon Hadrach will rest upon 
it, i.e, will settle permanently upon it. (The suffix in inn» 
refers to" 127 8¥D.) It is only with the lands which stood in 
closer relation to Judah, viz. Tyre, Sidon, and the provinces: 
of Philistia, that it assumes the form of a specially prophetic 
description. The contents of the heading are sustained by the 
_ thought in the second hemistich: “Jehovah has an eye upon 
men, and upon all the tribes of Israel.” DI8 PY with the genit. 
obj. signifies an eye upon man, analogous to MpAT "YDS in 
ver. 12, O78, as distinguished from “all the tribes of Israel,” 
signifies the rest of mankind, .e. the heathen world, as in Jer. 
xxxii, 20, where “Israel” and “men” are opposed to one 
another. The explanatory clause, according to which the 
burden of Jehovah falls upon the land of Hadrach, and rests 
upon Damascus, because the eye of Jehovah looks upon man- 
kind and all the tribes of Israel, i.e. His providence stretches 
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over the heathen world as well as over Israel, is quite sufficient 
in itself to overthrow the assumption of Hofmann and Koehler, 
that by the land of Hadrach we are to understand the land 
of Israel. For if the explanatory clause were understood as 
signifying that the burden, ie. the judgment, would not only 
fall upon Hamath as the representative of the human race 
outside the limits of Israel, but also upon the land of Hadrach 
as the land of all the tribes of Israel, this view would be pre- 
cluded not only by the circumstance that in what follows 
heathen nations alone are mentioned as the objects of the 
judgment, whereas salvation and peace are proclaimed to 
Israel, but also by the fact that no ground whatever can be 
discovered for the application of so mysterious an epithet to 
the land of Israel. According to Hofmann (Schrifib. ii. 2, p. 
604), 7770 YAS signifies the whole of the territory of the king- 
dom of David, which is so called as “the land of Israel, which, 
though weak in itself, was, through the strength of God, as 
sharp as a warrior’s sword.” But if a judgment of destruc- 
tion, which Hofmann finds in our prophecy, were announced 
“to all the nations dwelling within the bounds of what was 
once the Davidic kingdom,” the judgment would fall upon 
Israel in the same way as upon the heathen nations that are 
named, since the tribes of Israel formed the kernel of the 
nations who dwelt in what was once the Davidic kingdom, 
and Israel would therefore show itself as a sharp-soft people. 
Hence Koehler has modified this view, and supposes that only 
the heathen dwelling within the limits of the nation of the 
twelve tribes are threatened with Jehovah’s judgment,—namely, 
all the heathen within the land which Jehovah promised to His 
people on their taking possession of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 1-12). 
But apart from the unfounded assumption that Hadrach is 
the name of a district of Syria on the border of Damascus and 
Hamath, this loophole is closed by the fact that, according to 
Num. xxxiv. 1 sqq., Hamath and Damascus are not included in 
the possession promised to Israel. According to Num. xxxiv. 8, 
the northern boundary of the land of Israel was to extend 
to Hamath, ie. to the territory of the kingdom of Hamath, 
and Damascus is very far beyond the eastern boundary of the 
territory assigned to the Israelites (see the exposition of Num. 
xxxiv. 1-12), Now, if the land of Hadrach, Damascus, and 
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Hamath were not within the ideal boundaries of ‘Israel, and if 
Hamath and Hadrach did not belong to the Israelitish king- 
dom in the time of David, the other lands or cities mentioned 
in our oracle cannot be threatened with the judgment on ac- 
count of their lying within the Mosaic boundaries of the land 
of Israel, or being subject to the Israelites for a time, but can 
only come into consideration as enemies of Israel whose might 
was to be threatened and destroyed by the judgment. Con- 
sequently the land of Hadrach must denote a land hostile to 
the covenant nation or the kingdom of God, and can only be 
a symbolical epithet descriptive of the Medo-Persian empire, 
which is called sharp-soft or strong-weak on account of its 
inwardly divided character, as Hengstenberg and Kliefoth 
assume. Now, however difficult it may be satisfactorily to 
explain the reason why Zechariah chose this symbolical name 
for the Medo-Persian monarchy, so much is certain, that the 
choice of a figurative name was much more suitable in the case 
of the dominant empire of that time, than in that of any small 
country on the border of Damascus or Hamath. All the cities 
and lands enumerated after “the land of Hadrach,” as losing 
their glory at the same time, belonged to the Medo-Persian 
monarchy. Of these the prophet simply refers to Damascus 
and Hamath in general terms; and it is only in the case of 
the Phoenician and Philistian cities that he proceeds toa special 
description of their fall from their lofty eminence, because they 
stood nearest to the kingdom of Israel, and represented the 
might of the kingdom of the world, and its hostility to the 
kingdom of God, partly in the worldly development of their 
own might, and partly in their hostility to the covenant nation. 
The description is an individualizing one throughout, exempli- 
fying general facts by particular cities. This is also evident 
from the announcement of salvation for Zion in vers. 8-10, 
from which we may see that the overthrow of the nations 
hostile to Israel stands in intimate connection with the estab- 
lishment of the Messianic kingdom; and it is also confirmed 
by the second half of our chapter, where the conquest of the 
imperial power by the people of God is set forth in the victories 
of Judah and Ephraim over the sons of Javan. That the 
several peoples and cities mentioned by name are simply intro- 
duced as representatives of the imperial power, is evident from 
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the distinction made in this verse between (the rest of) man- 
kind and all the tribes of Israel. 

Ver. 2. “ And Hamath also, which borders thereon; Tyre 
and Sidon, because tt is very wise. Ver. 3. And Tyre built 
herself a stronghold, and heaped up silver like dust, and gold like 
dirt of the streets. Ver. 4. Behold, the Lord will cause it to be 
taken, and smite tts might in the sea, and she will be consumed 
by fire.” Chdémath is appended to Damascus by v’gam (and 
also). Tigbol-bah is to be taken as a relative clause; and 
bah refers to chdmdth, and not to ’erets chadraékh (the land of 
Hadrach). ‘ Hamath also,” i.e. ’Emupdvea on the Orontes, 
the present Hamah (see at Gen. x. 18), which borders on 
Damascus, i.e. which has its territory touching the territory of 
Damascus, sc. will be a resting-place of the burden of Jehovab. 
The relative clause connects Hamath with Damascus, and sepa- 
rates it from the names which follow. Damascus and Hamath 
represent Syria. Tyre and Sidon, the two capitals of Pheenicia, 
are connected again into a pair by the explanatory clause 102N'3 
tk, For although 703N is in the singular, it cannot be taken 
as referring to Sidon only, because Tyre is mentioned again in 
the very next verse as the subject, and the practical display of 
its wisdom is described. The singular 13M cannot be taken 
distributively in this sense, that being wise applies in just the 
same manner to both the cities (Koehler); for the cases quoted 
by Gesenius (§ 146, 4) are of a totally different kind, since 
there the subject is in the plural, and is construed with a sin- 
gular verb; but ji1¥ is subordinate to 1¥, “Tyre with Sidon,” 
Sidon being regarded as an annex of Tyre, answering to the 
historical relation in which the two cities stood to one another, 
—namely, that Tyre was indeed originally a colony of Sidon, 
but that it very soon overshadowed the mother city, and rose 
to be the capital of all Phoenicia (see the comm. on Isa. xziii.), 
so that even in Isaiah and Ezekiel the prophecies concerning 
Sidon are attached to those concerning Tyre, and its fate ap- 
pears interwoven with that of Tyre (cf. Isa. xxiii. 4, 12; Ezek. 
xxviii. 21 sqq.). Hence we find Tyre only spoken of here in 
vers. 3 and 4. This city showed its wisdom in the fact that it 
built itself a fortress, and heaped up silver and gold like dust 
and dirt of the streets. Zechariah has here in his mind the 
insular Tyre, which was built about three or four stadia from 
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the mainland, and thirty stadia to the north of Pale-tyrus, and 
which is called 0° tiv) in Isa. xxiii. 4, because, although very 
small in extent, it was surrounded by a wall a hundred and 
fifty feet high, and was so strong a fortification, that Shalma- 
neser besieged it for five years without success, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar for thirteen years, and apparently was unable to conquer 
it (see Delitzsch on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 416). This fortification 
is called mdtsor. Here Tyre had heaped up immense treasures. 
Chérais is shining gold (Ps. Ixviii. 14, etc.). But the wisdom 
through which .Tyre had acquired such might and such riches 
(cf. Ezek. xxviii. 4, 5) would be of no help to it. For it was 
the wisdom of this world (1 Cor. i. 20), which ascribes to itself 
the glory due to God, and only nourishes the pride out of which 
it sprang. The Lord will take the city. Horish does not mean 
to drive from its possession—namely, the population (Hitzig) © 
—for the next two clauses show that it is not the population of 
Tyre, but the city itself, which is thought of as the object; ner 
does it mean to “give as a possession”—namely, their treasures 
(Calv., Hengst., etc.)—but simply to take possession, to take, 
. - to conquer, as in Josh. viii. 7, xvii. 12, Num. xiv. 24 (Maurer, 
_ Koehler), And will smite in the sea mbn, not “her bul- 
warks:” for 54, when used of fortifications, neither denotes the 
city wall nor earthworks, but the moat, including the small 
outer wall (2 Sam. xx. 15) as distinguished from the true city 
wall (chom@h, Isa. xxvi. 1, Lam. ii. 8), and this does not apply 
to the insular Tyre; moreover, 2n cannot be taken here in 
any other sense than in Ezek. xxviii. 4, 5, which Zechariah 
follows. There it denotes the might which Tyre had acquired 
through its wisdom, not merely warlike or military power 
(Koehler), but might consisting in its strong situation and 
artificial fortification, as well as in the wealth of its resources 
for defence. This will be smitten in the sea, because Tyre itself 
stood in the sea. And finally, the city will be destroyed by fire. 
Ver. 5. “ Ashkelon shall see it, and fear ; Gaza, and tremble 
greatly ; and Ekron, for her hope has been put to shame; and 
the king will perish out of Gaza, and Ashkelon will not dwell. 
Ver. 6. The bastard will dwell in Ashdod; and I shall destroy 
the pride of the Philistines. Ver. 7. And I shall take away his 
blood out of his mouth, and his abominations from between his 
teeth; and he will also remain to our God, and will be as u 
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tribe-prince in Judah, and Ekron like the Jebusite.” From the 
Pheenicians the threat turns against the Philistines. The fall 
of the mighty Tyre shall fill the Philistian cities with fear and 
trembling, because all hope of deliverance from the threatening 
destruction is thereby taken away (cf. Isa. xxiii. 5). NW is 
jussive. The effect, which the fall of Tyre will produce upon 
the Philistian cities, is thus set forth as intended by God. The 
description is an individualizing one in this instance also. The 
several features in this effect are so distributed among the dif- 
ferent cities, that what is said of each applies to all. They will 
not only tremble with fear, but will also lose their kingship, and be 
laid waste. Only four of the Philistian capitals are mentioned, 
Gath being passed over, as in Amos i. 6, 8, Zeph. ii. 4, and 
Jer. xxv. 20; and they occur in the same order as in Jeremiah, 
whose prophecy Zechariah had before his mind.. To 7) we 
must supply 871A from the parallel clause; and to fi1PY not only 
81h, but also 8M), The reason for the fear is first mentioned 
in connection with Ekron,—namely, the fact that the hope is 
put to shame. w*3i7 is the Aiphil of wia (Ewald, § 122, e), in 
the ordinary sense of this hiphil, to be put to shame. 039 
with seghol stands for 83 (Ewald, § 88, d, and 160, d), the 
object of hope or confidence. Gaza loses its king. Melekh 
without the article is the king as such, not the particular king 
reigning at the time of the judgment; and the meaning is, 
“Gaza will henceforth have no king,” «.e. will utterly perish, 
answering to the assertion concerning Ashkelon: 3 N?, she 
will not dwell, i.e. will not come to dwell, a poetical expression 
for be inhabited (see at Joel iii. 20). The reference to a king 
of Gaza does not point to times before the captivity. The 
Babylonian and Persian emperors were accustomed to leave to 
the subjugated nations their princes or kings, if they would 
only submit as vassals to their superior control. They there- 
fore bore the title of “kings of kings” (Ezek. xxvi. 73 cf. | 
Herod. iii. 15; Stark, Gaza, pp. 229, 230; and Koehler, ad 
h. 1). In Ashdod will mamzér dwell. This word, the etymo- 
logy of which is obscure (see at Deut. xxiii. 3, the only other 
passage in -which it occurs), denotes in any case one whose 
birth has some blemish connected with it; so that he is not an 
equal by birth with the citizens of a city or the inhabitants of 
aland. Hengstenberg therefore renders it freely, though not 
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inappropriately, by Gesindel (rabble). The dwelling of the 
bastard: in Ashdod is not at variance with the fact that Ash- 
kelon “does not dwell,” notwithstanding the individualizing 
character of the description, according to which what is affirmed 
of one city also applies to the other. For the latter simply 
states that the city will lose its native citizens, and thus forfeit 
the character of a city. The dwelling of bastards or rabble in 
Ashdod expresses the deep degradation of Philistia, which is 
announced in literal terms in the second hemistich. The pride 
of the Philistines shall be rooted out, i.e. everything shall be 
taken from them on which as Philistines they based their pride, 
viz. their power, their fortified cities, and their nationality. 
“These words embrace the entire contents of the prophecy 
against the Philistines, affirming of the whole people what had 
previously been affirmed of the several cities” (Hengstenberg). 
A new and important feature is added to this in ver. 7. Their 
religious peculiarity—namely, their idolatry—shall also be 
taken from them, and their incorporation into the nation of 
God brought about through this judgment. The description in 
ver. 7 is founded upon a personification of the Philistian nation. 
The suffixes of the third pers. sing. and the pronoun 81 in ver. 
7a do not refer to the mamzér (Hitzig), but to p‘lishtim (the 
Philistines), the nation being comprehended in the unity of a 
single person. This person appears as an idolater, who, when 
keeping a sacrificial feast, has the blood and flesh of the sacri- 
ficial animals in his mouth and between his teeth. Dédmim is 
not human blood, but the blood of sacrifices; and shiggutsim, 
abominations, are not the idols, but the idolatrous sacrifices, 
and indeed their flesh. Taking away the food of the idolatrous 
sacrifices out of their mouth denotes not merely the interruption 
of the idolatrous sacrificial meals, but the abolition of idolatry 
generally. He also (the nation of the Philistines regarded as 
a person) will be left to our God. The gam refers not to the 
Phoenicians and Syrians mentioned before, of whose being left 
nothing was said in vers. 1-4, but to the idea of “ Israel” implied 
in wud, our God. Just.as in the case of Israel a “remnant” 
of true confessors of Jehovah is left when the judgment falls 
upon it, so also will a remnant of the Philistines be left for 
the God of Israel. The attitude of this remnant towards the 
people of God is shown in ‘the clauses which follow. He will 
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be like an ’alluph in Judah. This word, which is applied in 
the earlier books only to the tribe-princes of ‘the Edomites and 
Horites (Gen. xxxvi. 15, 16; Ex. xv. 15; 1 Chron. i. 51 sqq.), 
is transferred by Zechariah to the tribe-princes of Judah. It 
signifies literally not a phylarch, the head of an entire tribe 
(matteh, gvdy), but a chiliarch, the head of an ’eleph, one of 
the families into which the tribes were divided. The meaning 
“friend,” which Kliefoth prefers (cf. Mic. vii. 5), is unsuitable 
here; and the objection, that “all the individuals embraced in 
the collective xin cannot receive the position of tribe-princes in 
Judah” (Kliefoth), does not apply, because Ni is not an ordi- 
nary collective, but the remnant of the Philistines personified 
asaman. Such a remnant might very well assume the posi- 
tion of a chiliarch of Judah. This statement is completed by 
the addition “and Ekron,” ¢.e. the Ekronite “ will be like the 
Jebusite.” The Ekronite is mentioned for the purpose of in- 
dividualizing in the place of all the Philistines. “ Jebusite” 
is not an epithet applied to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
but stands for the former inhabitants of the citadel of Zion, 
who adopted the religion of Israel after the conquest of this 
citadel by David, and were incorporated into the nation of 
the Lord. This is evident from the example of the Jebusite 
Araunah, who lived in the midst of the covenant nation, 
according to 2 Sam. xxiv. 16 sqq., 1 Chron. xxi. 15 sqq, 
as a distinguished man of property, and not only sold his 
threshing-floor to king David as a site for the future temple, 
but also offered to present the oxen with which he had been 
ploughing, as well as the plough itself, for a burnt-offering. 
On the other hand, Koehler infers, from the conventional 
mode of expression employed by the subject when speaking to 
his king, “ thy God,” and the corresponding words of David, 
“my God” instead of our God, that Araunah stood in the 
attitude of a foreigner towards the God of Israel; but he is 
wrong in doing so. And there is quite as little ground for the 
further inference drawn by this scholar from the fact that the 
servants of Solomon and the Nethinim are reckoned together 
in Ezra ii. 58 and Neh. vii. 60, in connection with the state 
ment that Solomon had levied bond-slaves for his buildings 
from the remnants of the Canaanitish population (1 Kings 
ix. 20), viz. that the Jebusites reappeared in the Nethinim of 
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the later historical books, and that the Nethinim “given by 
David and the princes” were chiefly Jebusites, according to 
which “ Ekron’s being like a Jebusite is equivalent to Ekron’s 
not only meeting with reception into the national fellowship 
of Israel through circumcision, but being appointed, like the 
Jebusites, to service in the sanctuary of Jehovah.” On the 
contrary, the thought is simply this: The Ekronites will be 
melted up with the people of God, like the Jebusites with the 
Judzans. Kliefoth also observes quite correctly, that “there 
is no doubt that what is specially affirmed of the Philistians is 
also intended to apply to the land of Chadrach, to Damascus, 
etc., as indeed an absolute generalization follows expressly in 
ver. 10.... Just as in what precedes, the catastrophe intended 
for all these lands and nations is specially described in the case 
of Tyre alone; so here conversion is specially predicted of the 
Philistines alone.” 

If we inquire now into the historical allusion or fulfilment 
of this prophecy, it seems most natural to think of the divine 
judgment, which fell upon Syria, Pheenicia, and Philistia 
through the march of Alexander the Great from Asia Minor 
to Egypt. After the battle at Issus in Cilicia, Alexander sent 

_one division of his army under Parmenio to Damascus, to 
conquer this capital of Coele-Syria. On this expedition Hamath 
must also have been touched and taken. Alexander himself 
marched from Cilicia direct to Phoenicia, where Sidon and the 
other Pheenician cities voluntarily surrendered to him; and 
only Tyre offered so serious a resistance in its confidence in its 
own security, that it was not till after a seven months’ siege . 
and very great exertions that he succeeded in taking this 
fortified city by storm. On his further march the fortified 
city of Gaza also offered a prolonged resistance, but it too was 
eventually taken by storm (cf. Arrian, ii. 15 sqq.; Curtius, 
iv. 12, 18, and 2-4; and Stark, Gaza, p. 237 sqq.). On the 
basis of these facts, Hengstenberg observes (Christol. iii. p. 
369), as others have done before him, that “there can be no 
doubt that in vers. 1-8 we have before ug a description of the 
expedition of Alexander as clear as it was possible for one to 
be given, making allowance for the difference between prophecy 
and history.” But Koehler has already replied to this, that the 
prophecy in ver. 7 was not fulfilled by the deeds of Alexander, 
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since neither the remnant of the Phoenicians nor the other 
heathen dwelling in the midst of Israel were converted to 
Jehovah through the calamities connected with Alexander’s 
expedition; and on this ground he merely regards the con- 
quests of Alexander as the commencement of the fulfilment, 
which was then continued throughout the calamities caused by 
the wars of succession, the conflicts between the Egyptians, 
Syrians, and Romans, until it was completed by the fact that 
the heathen tribes within the boundaries of Israel gradually 
disappeared as separate tribes, and their remnants were received 
into the community of those who confessed Israel’s God and 
His anointed. But we must go a step further, and say that 
the fulfilment has not yet reached its end, but is still going on, 
and will until the kingdom of Christ shall attain that complete 
victory over the heathen world which is foretold in vers. 8 sq. 

Vers. 8-10. Whilst the heathen world falls under the 
judgment of destruction, and the remnant of the heathen are 
converted to the living God, the Lord will protect His house, 
and cause the King to appear in Jerusalem, who will spread 
out His kingdom of peace over all the earth. Ver. 8. “J pitch 
a tent for my house against military power, against those who go 
to and fro, and no oppressor will pass over them any more ; for 
now have I seen with my eyes. Ver. 9. Exult greatly, O daughter 
Zion; shout, daughter Jerusalem: behold, thy King will come to 
thee: just and endowed with salvation is He; lowly and riding 
upon an ass, and that upon a foal, the she-ass’s son. Ver. 10. 
And I cut off the chariots out of Ephraim, and the horses out of 
Jerusalem, and the war-bow will be cut off: and peace will He 
speak to the nations ; and His dominion goes from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth.” Chdndh, to encamp, to 
pitch a tent. 129, dat. commod. “ for my house,” for the good 
of my house. The house of Jehovah is not the temple, but 
Israel as the kingdom of God or church of the Lord, as in 
Hos. viii. 1, ix. 15, Jer. xii. 7, and even Num. xii. 7, from 
which we may see that this meaning is not founded upon the 
temple, but upon the national constitution given to Israel, te. 
upon the idea of the house as a family. In the verse before us 
we cannot think of the temple, for the simple reason that the 
temple was not a military road for armies on the march either 
while it was standing, or, as Koehler supposes, when it was 
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in ruins, 28 stands, according to the Masora, for 82¥0 = 
NI¥}0, not however in the sense of without an army, but “on 
account of (against) a hostile troop,” protecting His house from 
them. But Béttcher, Koehler, and others, propose to follow 
the LXX. and read 12¥9, military post, after 1 Sam. xiv. 12, 
which is the rendering given by C. B. Michaelis and Gesenius 
to 3x, But this does not apply to 72M, for a post (380, that 
which is set up) stands up, and does not lie down. 380 is 
more precisely defined by 2803 1299, as going through and 
returning, t.e. as an army marching to and fro (cf. ch. vii. 14). 
There will come upon them no more (D2, ad sensum, refer- 
ring to ‘N3) ndgés, lit. a bailiff or taskmaster (Ex. iii. 7), then 
generally any oppressor of the nation. Such oppressors were 
Egypt, Asshur, Babel, and at the present time the imperial 
power of Persia. This promise is explained by the last clause: 
Now have I seen with mine eyes. The object is wanting, but 
it is implied in the context, viz. the oppression under which 
my nation sighs (cf. Ex. ii. 25, iii. 7). ‘Atta@h (now) refers-to 
the ideal present of the prophecy, really to the time when God 
interposes with His help; and the perfect ‘I'N2 is prophetic. 
God grants help to His people, by causing her King to come 
tothe daughter Zion. To show the magnitude of this salva- 
tion, the Lord calls upon the daughter Zion, i.e. the personified 
population of Jerusalem as a representative of the nation of 
Israel, namely the believing members of the covenant nation, to 
rejoice. Through 1292, thy King, the coming one is described 
as the King appointed for Zion, and promised to the covenant 
nation. That the Messiah is intended, whose coming is’ pre- 
dicted by Isaiah (ix. 5, 6), Micah (v. 1 sqq.), and other pro- 
phets, is admitted with very few exceptions by all the Jewish 
and Christian commentators.' 42, not only to thee, but also 
for thy good. He is tsaddig, righteous, i.e. not one who has 
right, or the good cause (Hitzig), nor merely one righteous in 
character, answering in all respects to the will of Jehovah 
(Koehler), but animated with righteousness, and maintaining 
in His government this first virtue of a ruler (cf. Isa. xi. 1-4; 
Jer. xxiii. 5, 6, xxxiii. 15, 16, etc.). For He is also YvA3, i.e. 
not cwfw, salvator, helper (LXX., Vulg., Luth.), since the 
niphal has not the active or transitive sense of the Aiphil (y'vin), 
1 See the history of the exposition in Hengstenberg’s Christology. 
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nor merely the passive cwouevos, salvatus, delivered from suf- 
fering; but the word is used in a more general sense, endowed 
with Y¥, salvation, help from God, as in Deut. xxxiii. 29, Ps. 
xxxiii. 16, or furnished with the assistance of God requisite for 
carrying on His government. The next two predicates describe 
the character of His rule. ‘2? does not mean gentle, pais 
(LXX. and others) = 2, but lowly, miserable, bowed down, 
full of suffering. The word denotes “the whole of the lowly, 
miserable, suffering condition, as it is elaborately depicted in 
Isa. liii.” (Hengstenberg.) The next clause answers to this, 
“riding upon an ass, and indeed upon the foal of an ass.” 
The 1 before WY 5y is epexegetical (1 Sam. xvii. 40), describing 
the ass as a young animal, not yet ridden, but still running be- 
hind the she-asses. The youthfulness of the animal is brought 
out still more strongly by the expression added to "Y, viz. 
niwAN73, ze. a foal, such as asses are accustomed to bear (niahy 
is the plural of the species, as in iM YES, Judg. xiv. 5; 
oe vy¥, Gen. xxxvii. 31, Lev. iv. 23). «“ Riding upon an 
ass” is supposed by most of the more modern commentators to 
be a figurative emblem of the peacefulness of the king, that 
He will establish a government of peace, the ass being regarded 
as an animal of peace in contrast with the horse, because on 
account of its smaller strength, agility, and speed, it is less 
adapted for riding in the midst of fighting and slaughter than 
ahorse. But, in the-first place, this leaves the heightening of 
the idea of the ass by the expression “the young ass’s foal” 
quite unexplained. Is the unridden ass’s foal an emblem of 
peace in a higher degree than the full-grown ass, that has 
already been ridden?* And secondly, it is indeed correct that _ 
the ass was only used in war as the exception, not the rule, and 
when there were no horses to be had (cf. Bochart, Hieroz. i. 
p- 158, ed. Ros.) ; and also correct that in the East it is of a 
nobler breed, and not so despised as it is with us; but it is also a 


1 We may see how difficult it is to reconcile the emphasis laid upon the 
ass’s foal with this explanation of the significance of the ass, from the 
attempts made by the supporters of it to bring them into harmony. The 
assertion made by Ebrard, that »»y denotes an ass of noble breed, and 
nishx ya signifies that it is one of the noblest breed, has been already 
proved by Koehler to be a fancy without foundation ; but his own attempt 
to deduce the following meaning of' this riding upon a young ass from the 
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fact that in the East, and more especially among the Israelites, 
it was only in the earlier times, when they possessed no horses 
as yet, that distinguished persons rode upon asses (Judg. v. 10, 
x. 4, xii. 14; 2 Sam. xvii. 23, xix. 27), whereas in the time of 
David the royal princes and kings kept mules for riding instead 
of asses (2 Sam. xiii. 29, xviii. 9; 1 Kings i. 33, xxxviii. 44) ; 
and from the time of Solomon downwards, when the breeding 
of horses was introduced, not another instance occurs of a royal 
person riding upon an ass, although asses and mules are still 
constantly used in the East for riding and as beasts of burden; 
and lastly, that in both the ancient and modern East the ass 
stands much lower than the horse, whilst in Egypt and other 
places (Damascus for example), Christians and Jews were, and 
to some extent still are; only allowed to ride upon asses, and 
not upon horses, for the purpose of putting them below the 
Mohammedans (for the proofs, see Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
iii. pp. 404-5). Consequently we must rest satisfied with this 
explanation, that in accordance with the predicate "2 the riding 
of the King of Zion upon the foal of an ass is an emblem, not 
of peace, but of lowliness, as the Talmudists themselves inter- 
preted it. ‘For the ass is not a more peaceful animal than the 
horse, but a more vicious one” (Kliefoth);—Ver. 10. Just as 
the coming of the King does not contain within itself a sign 
of earthly power and exaltation, so will His kingdom not be 
established by worldly power. The war-chariots and horses, 
in which the kingdoms of the world seek their strength, will be 
exterminated by Jehovah out of Ephraim and Jerusalem (cf. 
Mic. v. 9). And so also will the war-chariots, for which “ the 
battle-bow ” stands synecdochically. Ephraim denotes the 
‘former kingdom of the ten tribes, and Jerusalem is mentioned 
as the capital in the place of the kingdom of Judah. Under 
the Messiah will the two kingdoms that were formerly divided 
be united once more, and through the destruction of their 


precepts concerning the sacrifices, viz. that the future king is riding in the 
service of Israel, and therefore comes in consequence of a mission from 
Jehovah, can be proved to fail, from the fact that he is obliged to collect 
together the most heterogeneous precepts, of which those in Num. xix. 2, 
Deut. xxi. 8, and 1 Sam. vi. 7, that for certain expiatory purposes animals 
were to be selected that had never borne a yoke, have a much more specific 
meaning than that of simple use in the service of Jehovah. 
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military power will their nature be also changed, the covenant 
nation be divested of its political and worldly character, and 
made into a spiritual nation or kingdom. The rule of this King 
will also exténd far beyond the limits of the earthly Canaan. 
He will speak peace to the nations, i.e. will not command peace 
through His authoritative word (Hitzig, Koehler, etc.), but 
bring the contests among the nations to an end (Mic. iv. 3); 
for dibbér shdlom does not mean to command peace, but it 
either simply denotes such a speaking as has peace for its sub- 
ject, giving an assurance of peace and friendship, <.e. uttering 
words of peace (a meaning which is inapplicable here), or 
signifies to speak peace for the purpose of bringing disputes to 
an end (Esth. x. 3). But this is done not by authoritative 
commands, but by His gaining the nations over through the 
spiritual power of His word, or establishing His spiritual king- 
dom in the midst of them. It is only as thus interpreted, that 
the statement concerning the extension of His kingdom har- 
monizes with the rest. This statement rests upon Ps. Ixxii. 8, 
“from sea to sea,” as in Amos viii. 12 and Mic. vii. 12, viz. 
from the sea to the other end of the world where sea begins 
again. “From the river:” te. from the Euphrates, which is 
intended here by néhdér without the article, as in Mic. vii. 12 
and Isa. vii. 20, and is mentioned as the remotest eastern 
boundary of the land of Israel, according to Gen. xv. 18, Ex. 
xxiii, 81, as being the terminus a quo, to which the ends of the 
earth are opposed as the terminus ad quem. 

The leading thought in the promise (vers. 8-10) is there- 
fore the following : When the catastrophe shall burst upon the 
Persian empire, Israel will enjoy the marvellous protection of 
its God, and the promised King will come for Zion, endowed 
with righteousness and salvation, but in outward humiliation; 
and through the extermination of the materials of war out of 
Israel, as well as by the peaceful settlement of the contests of 
the nations, He will establish a kingdom of peace, which will 
extend over all the earth. On the fulfilment of this prophecy, 
we learn from the gospel history, that when Jesus took His 
last journey to Jerusalem, He so arranged His entrance into 
this city, that our prophecy (ver. 9), “Say ye to the daughter 
Zion, Behold, thy King cometh,” etc., was fulfilled (cf. Matt. 
xxi. 2 sqq., Mark xi. 2 sqq., Luke xix. 30 sqq., and John xi. 
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14 sqq.). The exact agreement between the arrangement 
made by Jesus on this occasion and our prophecy is especially 
evident from the account given by Matthew, according to 
which Jesus ordered not only the ass’s foal (ar@dov, dvdpsov), 
upon which He rode into Jerusalem, to be brought, as Mark, 
Luke, and John relate, but a she-ass and a foal with her 
(Matt. xxi. 2 and 7), “that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet” (ver. 4), although He could really only 
ride upon one animal. The she-ass was to follow, to set forth 
Zechariah’s figurative description with greater completeness. 
For we see, from the corresponding accounts of the other three 
evangelists, that Jesus only mounted the ass’s foal. John, 
even when quoting our prophecy, only mentions the “ sitting 
on an ass’s colt” (ver. 15), and then adds in ver. 16, that the 
allusion in this act of Jesus to the Old Testament prophecy 
was only understood by the disciples after Jesus was glorified. 
By this mode of entering Jerusalem before His death, Jesus 
intended to exhibit Himself to the people as the King foretold 
by the prophets, who, coming in lowliness, would establish His 
kingdom through suffering and dying, so as to neutralize the 
carnal expectations of the people as to the worldly character 
of the Messianic kingdom. The fulfilment, however, which 
Jesus thereby gave to our prophecy is not to be sought for in 
this external agreement between His act and the words of the 
prophet. The act of Jesus was in itself simply an embodiment 
of the thought lying at the basis of the prophecy,—namely, 
that the kingdom of the Messiah would unfold itself, through 
lowliness and suffering, to might and glory; that Jesus, as the 
promised Messiah, would not conquer the world by the force 
of arms, and so raise His people to political supremacy, but 
that He would found His kingdom by suffering and dying,—a 
kingdom which, though not of this world, would nevertheless 
overcome the world. The figurative character of the prophetic 
Picture, according to which “riding upon an ass” merely 
serves to individualize ‘2¥, and set forth the lowliness of the 
true King of Zion under appropriate imagery, has been already 
pointed out by Calvin? and Vitringa; and the latter has also 


1 Calvin says: ‘‘I have no doubt that the prophet added this clause 
(viz. ‘riding upon an ass,’ etc.) as an appendix to the word ‘3y, as much 
as to say : The King of whom I speak will not be illustrious for His magni- 
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correctly observed, that the prophecy would have been fulfilled 
in Christ, even if He had not made His entry into Jerusalem 
in this manner.’ Hengstenberg and Koehler adopt the same 
view. Nevertheless, this entry of Christ into Jerusalem forms 
the commencement of the fulfilment of our prophecy, and that 
not merely inasmuch as Jesus thereby declared Himself to be 
the promised Messiah and King of Zion, and set forth in a 
living symbol the true nature of His person and of His king- 
dom in contrast with the false notions of His friends and foes, 
but still more in this respect, that the entry into Jerusalem 
formed the commencement of the establishment of His king- 
dom, since it brought to maturity the resolution on the part 
of the Jewish rulers to put Him to death; and His death was 
necessary to reconcile the sinful world to God, and restore the 
foundation of peace upon which His kingdom was to be built. 
With the spread of His kingdom over the earth, treated of ‘in 
ver. 10, the fulfilment continues till the annihilation of all the 
ungodly powers, after which all war will cease. But this end 
can only be reached through severe conflicts and victory. This 
is the subject of the following section. 


Vers. 11-17.—Israrv’s REDEMPTION FROM CaPTIVITY, 
AND VICTORY OVER THE HeatHen.—Ver. 11. “ Thou also, 
Jor the sake of thy covenant blood, I release thy captives out of 
the pit wherein there is no water. Ver. 12. Return to the fortress, 
ye prisoners of hope. Even to-day I proclaim: Double will I 
repay to thee.” This is addressed to the daughter Zion, ie. 
to all Israel, consisting of Ephraim and Judah. We not 
only learn this from the context, since both of them are spoken 


ficent and splendid state, as earthly princes generally are.” He then gives 
this explanation of the riding upon the ass: ‘“ He will not prevail by His 
great exaltation; nor will He be conspicuous for arms, riches, splendour, 
the number of his soldiers, or even the royal insignia, which attract the 
eyes of the people.” 

1 Vitringa says, on Isa. liii. 4: ‘In that passage of Zechariah, indeed, 
according to its spiritual and mystical sense, his meaning would have been 
evident without this accident of the entry of Christ into Jerusalem; bat 
when God would put all the emphasis of which the words are capable 
upon the predictions uttered by the prophets, His own providence took 
eare that this accident should also occur, so that no part of the machinery 
might be wanting nere.” 
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of before (ver. 10) and afterwards (ver. 13); but it is also 
obvious from the expression U‘dam b‘rithékh, since the covenant 
blood belonged to all Israel of the twelve tribes (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
ANDI stands at the head absolutely, on account of the emphasis 
lying upon the AX. But as the following clause, instead of 
being directly attached to AX, is so constructed that the pro- 
noun AX is continued with suffixes, the question arises, to 
what the 53 is to be taken as referring, or which is the anti- 
thesis indicated by 03, The answer may easily be obtained if 
we only make it clear to ourselves which of the two words, 
with the second pers. suffix, forms the object ‘of the assertion 
made in the entire clause. This is not 703-072, but 71ON: 
thou also (=thee)—namely, thy prisoners—I release. .But the 
emphasis intended by the position in which AN"D3 is placed 
does not rest upon the prisoners of Israel in contrast with 
any other prisoners, but in contrast with the Israel in Jeru- 
salem, the daughter Zion, to which the King is coming. Now, 
although 53 actually belongs to 3'OX, it refers primarily to 
the AX to which it is attached, and this only receives its more 
precise definition afterwards in J'DX. And the allusion in- 
tended by 53 is simply somewhat obscured by the fact, that 
before the statement to which it gives emphasis JQ3°-D72 is 
inserted, in order from the very first to give a firm pledge 
of the promise to the people, by declaring the motive which 
induced God to make this. fresh manifestation of grace to 
Israel. This motive also acted as a further reason for plac- 
ing the pronoun AX at the head absolutely, and shows that 
AX is to be taken as an address, as for example in Gen. | 
xlix. 8, yn" 2-D72: literally, bemg in thy covenant blood, 
because sprinkled therewith, the process by which Israel was 
expiated and received into covenant with God (Ex. xxiv. 8). 
“The covenant blood, which still separates the church and the 
world from one another, was therefore a certain pledge to the 
covenant nation of deliverance out of all trouble, so long, that 
is to say, as it did not render the promise nugatory by wickedly 
violating the conditions imposed by God” (Hengstenberg). 
The new matter introduced by ANDI in ver. 11 is therefore 
the following: The pardon of Israel will not merely consist 
in the fact that Jehovah will send the promised King to the 
daughter Zion ; but He will also redeem such members of His 
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nation as shall be still in captivity out of their affliction. The 
perfect shillachtt is prophetic. Delivering them out of a pit 
without water is a figure denoting their liberation out of the 
bondage of exile. This is represented with an evident allusion 
to the history of Joseph in Gen. xxxvii. 22, as lying in a pit 
wherein there is no water, such as were used as prisons (cf. 
Jer. xxxviii. 6). Out of such a pit the captive could not 
escape, and would inevitably perish if he were not drawn out. 
The opposite of the pit is f7¥3, a place cut off, i.e. fortified, 
not the steep height, although fortified towns were generally 
built upon heights. The prisoners are to return where they 
will be secured against their enemies ; compare Ps. xl. 3, where 
the rock is opposed to the miry pit, as being a place upon 
which it is possible to stand firmly. “ Prisoners of hope” is 
an epithet applied to the Israelites, because they possess in 
their covenant blood a hope of redemption. 0{*77Da, also to-day, 
t.e. even to-day or still to-day, “notwithstanding all threat- 
ening circumstances” (Ewald, Hengstenberg). I repay thee 
double, i.¢., according to Isa. lxi. 7, a double measure of glory 
in the place of the sufferings. 

This thought is supported in vers. 13 sqq. by a picture of 
the glory intended for Israel. Ver. 13. “ For I stretch Judah 
as my bow, fill it with Ephraim, and stir up thy sons, O Zion, 
against thy sons, O Javan, and make thee like the sword of ¢ 
hero. Ver. 14. And Jehovah will. appear above them, and like 
the lightning will His arrow go forth; and the Lord Jehovah 
will blow the trumpets, and will pass along in storms of the south. 
Ver. 15. Jehovah of hosts will shelter above them, and they will 
eat and tread down sling-stones, and will drink, make a noise, as 
if with wine, and become full, like the wiorificial bowls, like the 
corners of the altar.’ The double recompense which the Lord 
will make to His people, will consist in the fact that He not 
only liberates them out of captivity and bondage, and makes 
them into an independent nation, but that He helps them to 
victory over the power of the world, so that they will tread it 
down, #.e. completely subdue it. The first thought is not ex- 
plained more fully, because it is contained implicite in the 
promise of return to a strong place; the “ double” only is 
more distinctly defined, namely, the victory over Javan. The 
expression, “ I stretch,” etc. implies that the Lord will subdue 
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the enemies by Judah and Ephraim, and therefore Israel will 
carry on this conflict in the power of its God. The figurative 
description is a bold one. Judah is the extended bow; Ephraim 
the arrow which God shoots at the foe. nWp is indeed separated 
from 77 by the accents; but the LXX., Targ., Vulg., and 
others, have taken it more correctly, as in apposition to 77M ; 
because with the many meanings that 371 possesses, the ex- 
pression 7737? JIT needs a more precise definition; whereas 
there is no difficulty in supplying in thought the noun gesheth, 
which has been mentioned only just before, to the verb nb 
(I fill). ‘xb! is to be understood as signifying the laying of 
the arrow upon the bow, and not to be explained from 2 Kings 
ix. 24, “ to fill the hand with the bow.” A bow is filled when 
it is supplied with the arrow for shooting. We must bear in 
mind that the matter is divided rhetorically between the parallel 
members; and the thought is this: Judah and Ephraim are 
bow and arrow in the hand of Jehovah. ‘A719, I stir up, not I 
swing thy children as a lance (Hitzig and Koehler) ; for if 17)» 
had this meaning, nn could not be omitted. The sons of Zion 
are Judah and Ephraim, the undivided Israel, not the Zionites 
living as slaves in Javan (Hitzig). The sons of Javan are the 
Greeks, as the world-power, the Graeco-Macedonian monarchy 
(cf. Dan. viii. 21), against which the Lord will make His people 
into a hero’s sword. This took place in weak beginnings, even 
in the wars between the Maccabees and the Seleucid, to 
which, according to Jerome, the Jews understood our prophecy 
to refer; but it must not be restricted to this, as the further 
description in vers. 14, 15 points to the complete subjugation of 
the imperial power. Jehovah appears above them, 7.e. coming 
from heaven as a defence, to fight for them (the sons of Zion), 
as a mighty man of war (Ps. xxiv. 8). His arrow goes out 
like the lightning (2 the so-called 5 veritatis; for the fact de- 
scribed, compare Hab. iii. 11). Marching at the head of His 
people, He gives the signal of battle with a trumpet-blast, and 
attacks the enemy with terribly devastating violence. The 
description rests upon the poetical descriptions of the coming 
of the Lord to judgment, the colours of which are borrowed 
from the phenomena of a storm (cf. Ps. xviii. and Hab. iii. 8 
8qq.). Storms of the south are the most violent storms, as they 
come from the Arabian desert, which bounds Canaan on the 
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south (Isa. xxi. 1; cf. Hos. xiii. 15). But Jehovah not only 
fights for His people; He is also a shield to them in battle, 
covering them against the weapons of the foe. This is affirmed 
in pindy mY in ver. 15. Hence they are able to destroy their 
enemies, and, like devouring lions, to eat their flesh and drink 
their blood. That this figure lies at the foundation of the hor- 
rible picture of 3728), is evident from Num. xxiii. 24, which was 
the passage that Zechariah had in his mind: “ Behold a people 
like the lioness; it rises up, and like the lion does it lift itself 
up: it lies not down till it devour the prey, and drink the blood 
of the slain.” Hence the object to 3728 is not the possessions 
of the heathen, but their flesh. vbp ‘38 3733 does not mean, 
they tread down (subdue) the enemy with sling-stones (LXX, 
Vulg., Grot.) ; for ’P 22% cannot, when considered grammati- 
cally, be taken in an instrumental sense, and is rather an accus. 
olj.; but they tread down sling-stones. The sling-stones might 
be used per synecdochen to signify darts, which the enemy hurls 
at them, and which they tread down as perfectly harmless 
(Kliefoth). But the comparison of the Israelites to the stones 
of a crown, in ver. 16, leads rather to the conclusion that the 
sling-stones are to be taken as a figure denoting the enemy, who 
are trampled under the feet like stones (Hitzig, Hengstenberg). 
Only we cannot speak of eating sling-stones, as Koehler would 
interpret the words, overlooking 3323, and appealing to the 
parallel member: they will drink, reel as if from wine, which 
shows, in his opinion, that it is the sling-stones that are to be 
eaten. But this shows, on the contrary, that just as there no 
mention is made of what is to be drunk, so here what js to be 
eaten is not stated. It is true that wine and sacrificial blood 
point to the blood of the enemy; but wine and blood are 
drinkable, whereas sling-stones are not edible. The description 
of the enemy as sling-stones is to be explained from the figure 
in 1 Sam. xxv. 29, to hurl away the soul of the enemy. They 
drunk (sc. the blood of the enemy) even to intoxication, making 
a noise, as if intoxicated with wine (1 {D3, an abbreviated 
comparison; cf. Ewald, § 221, a, and 282, e), and even to 
overflowing, so that they become full, like the sacrificial bowls 
in which the blood of the sacrificial animals was caught, and 
like the corners of the altar, which were sprinkled with the 
sacrificial blood. Mf are corners, not the horns of the altar. 
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The sacrificial blood was not sprinkled upon these; they were 
simply smeared with a little blood applied with the finger, in 
the case of the expiatory sacrifices. According to the law 
(Lev. i. 5, 11, iii. 2, etc.), the blood was to be swung against 
the altar. This was done, according to rabbinical. tradition 
(Mishn. Seb. v. 4 sqq., and Rashi on Lev. i. 5), in such a man- 
ner, that with two sprinklings all the four sides of the altar 
were wetted,—a result which could only be ensured by swinging 
the bowls filled with blood, so as to strike the corners of the 
altar. 

Through this victory over the world-power Israel will attain 
to glory. Ver. 16. “And Jehovah their God will endow them 
with salvation in that day, like a flock His people; for stones of a 
crown are they, sparkling in His land. Ver. 17. For how great 
is its goodness, aud how great its beauty! Corn will make youths 
to sprout, and new.wine maidens.” vin does not mean to help 
or deliver here; for this would affirm much too little, after what 
has gone before. When Israel has trodden down its foes, it no 
longer needs deliverance. It denotes the granting of positive 
salvation, which the explanatory clause that follows also requires. 
The motive for this is indicated in the clause, “ like a flock His 
people.” Because Israel is His (Jehovah’s) people, the Lord 
will tend it as a shepherd tends his flock. The blessings which 
Jehovah bestows upon His people are described by David in 
Ps. xxiii. The Lord will do this also, because they (the Israel- 
ites) are crown-stones, namely as the chosen people, which 
Jehovah will make a praise and glory for all nations (Zeph. iii. 
19, 20). To the predicate 712 '228 the subject 72 may easily 
be supplied from the context, as for example in 7°32 in ver. 12. 
To this subject ‘3 niopi2ny attaches itself. This verb is con- 
nected with nés, a banner, in Ps. Ix. 6, the only other passage 
in which it occurs; but here it is used in the sense of ndtsats, 
to glitter or sparkle. The meaning, to lift up, which is given 
by the lexicons, has no foundation, and is quite unsuitable 
here. For crown-stones do not lift themselves up, but sparkle ; 
and the figure of precious stones, which sparkle upon the land, 
denotes the highest possible glory to which Israel can attain. 
The suffix attached to inDI8 refers to Jehovah, only we must 
not identify the land of Jehovah with Palestine. The applica- 
tion of this honourable epithet to Israel is justified in ver. 17, 
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by an allusion to the excellence and beauty to which it will 
attain. The suffixes in ja» and {5° cannot refer to Jehovah, 
as Ewald and Hengstenberg suppose, but refer to ‘py, the 
people of Jehovah. ‘5 is quite irreconcilable with an allusion 
to Jehovah, since this word only occurs in connection with men 
and the Messianic King (Ps. xlv. 3; Isa. xxxiii. 17) ; and even 
if it were used of Jehovah, it would still be unsuitable here. 
For though the vigorous prosperity of the nation is indeed a 
proof of the goodness of God, it is not a proof of the beauty of 
God. Méh is an exclamation of amazement: “ how great!” 
(Ewald, § 330, a). 33, when affirmed of the nation, is not 
moral goodness, but a good appearance, and is synonymous with 
‘B, beauty, as in Hos. x.11. This prosperity proceeds from 
the blessings of grace, which the Lord causes to flow down 
to His people. Corn and new wine are mentioned as such 
blessings, for the purpose of individualizing, as indeed they 
frequently are (eg. Deut. xxxiii. 28; Ps. lxxii. 16), and are 
distributed rhetorically between the youths and the maidens. 


Chap. x. CoMPLETE REDEMPTION OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Gop.—This chapter contains no new promise, but simply a 
further expansion of the previous section, the condition on 
which salvation is to be obtained being mentioned in the intro- 
duction (vers. 1 and 2); whilst subsequently, more especially 
from ver. 6 onwards, the participation of Ephraim in the sal- 
vation in prospect is more elaborately treated of. The question 
in dispute among the commentators, viz. whether vers. 1 and 2 
are to be connected with the previous chapter, so as to form the 
conclusion, or whether they form the commencement of a new 
address, or new turn in the.address, is to be answered thus: The 
prayer for rain (ver. 1) is indeed occasioned by the concluding 
thought in ch. ix. 17, but it is not to be connected with the 
preceding chapter as though it were an integral part of it, inas- 
much as the second hemistich of ver. 2 can only be separated 
with violence from ver. 3. The close connection between ver. 
26 and ver. 3 shows that ver. 1 commences a new train of 
thought, for which preparation is made, however, by ch. ix. 17. 

Ver. 1. “ Ask ye of Jehovah rain in the time of the latter 
rain; Jehovah createth lightnings, and showers of rain will He 
give them, to every one vegetation in the field. Ver. 2. For the 
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teraphim have spoken vanity, and the soothsayers have seen a lie, 
and speak dreams of deceit ; they comfort in vain: for this they 
have wandered like a flock, they are oppressed because there is no 
shepherd.” The summons to prayer is not a mere turn of the 
address expressing the readiness of God to give (Hengstenberg), 
but is seriously meant, as the reason assigned in ver. 2 clearly 
shows. The church of the Lord is to ask of God the blessings 
which it needs for its prosperity, and not to put its trust in 
idols, as rebellious Israel has done (Hos. ii. 7). The prayer for 
rain, on which the successful cultivation of the fruits of the 
ground depends, simply serves to individualize the prayer for 
the bestowal of the blessings of God, in order to sustain both 
temporal and spiritual life; just as in ch. ix. 17 the fruitful- 
ness of the land and the flourishing of the nation are simply 
aconcrete expression, for the whole complex of the salvation 
which the Lord will grant to His people (Kliefoth). This 
view, which answers to the rhetorical character of the exhorta- 
tion, is very different from allegory. The time of the latter 
rain is mentioned, because this was indispensable to the ripening 
of the corn, whereas elsewhere the early and latter rain are 
connected together (e.g. Joel ii. 23; Deut. xi. 13-15). The 
lightnings are introduced as the harbingers of rain (cf. Jer. 
x.13; Ps. cxxxv. 7). M‘tar geshem, rain of the rain-pouring, 
ie. copious rain (compare Job xxxvii. 6, where the words are 
transposed). With /dhem (to them) the address passes into the 
third person: to them, i.e. to every one who asks. 29 is not 
to be restricted to grass or herb as the food of cattle, as in 
Deut. xi. 15, where it is mentioned in connection with the corn 
and the fruits of the field; but it includes these, as in Gen. 
i, 29 and Ps. civ. 14, where it is distinguished from chdtsir. 
The exhortation to pray to Jehovah for the blessing needed to 
ensure prosperity, is supported in ver. 2 by an allusion to the 
worthlessness of the trust in idols, and to the misery which 
idolatry with its consequences, viz. soothsaying and false 
prophecy, have brought upon the nation. The é’rdéphim were 
house-deities and oracular deities, which were worshipped as the 
givers and protectors of the blessings of earthly prosperity (see 
at Gen. xxxi. 19). Along with these O’ppip are mentioned, i.e. 
the soothsayers, who plunged the nation into misery through 
their vain and deceitful prophesyings. nindn is not the subject 
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of the sentence, for in that case it would have the article like 
D‘dipA; but it is the object, and O'DDIPH is also the subject to 
27 and po. “Therefore,” i.e. because Israel had trusted in 
teraphim and. soothsayers, it would have to.wander into exile. 
¥D3, to break up, applied to the pulling up of ‘the pegs, to take 
down the tent, involves the idea of wandering, and in this 
connection, of ‘winderiag into exile. Hence the perfect 0, 
to which the imperfect wy is suitably appended, because theit 
being oppressed, 7.e. the oppression which Israel suffered from 
the heathen, still continued. The words apply of course to all 
Israel (Ephraim and Judah); compare ch. ix. 13 with ch. x. 
4, 6. Israel is bowed down because it has no shepherd, ie. 
no king, who guards and provides for his people (cf. Num. 
xxvii. 17; Jer. xxiii. 4), having lost the Davidic monarchy 
when the kingdom was overthrown. . 

To this there is appended in vers. 3 sqq. the promise that 
Jehovah will take possession of His flock, and redeem it out 
of the. oppression of the evil shepherds. Ver. 3. “ My wrath 
is kindled upon the shepherds, and the goats shall I punish; for 
Jehovah of hosts visits His flock, the house of Judah, and makes 
it like His state-horse in the war. Ver. 4. From Him will be 
corner-stone, from Him the nail, from Him the war-bow ; from 
Him will every ruler go forth at once.” When Israel lost its own 
shepherds, it came under the tyranny of bad shepherds. These 
were the heathen governors and tyrants. Against these the 
wrath of Jehovah is kindled, and He will punish them. There 
is no material difference between O°Y", shepherds, and ORAS, 
leading goats. ‘Attadim also signifies rulers, as in Isa. xiv. 9. 
The reason assigned why the evil shepherds are to be punished, 
is that Jehovah visits His flock. The perfect pdgad is used 
prophetically of what God has resolved to do, and will actually 
carry out; and pdgad ¢. acc. pers. means to visit, z.e. to assume 
the care of, as distinguished from pdagad with ‘al pers., to visit in 
the sense of to punish (see at Zeph. ii. 7). The house of Judah 
only is mentioned iri ver. 3, not in distinction from Ephraim, 
however (cf. ver. 6), but as the stem and kernel of the covenant 
nation, with which Ephraim is to be united once more. The 
care of God for Judah will not be limited to its liberation from 
the oppression of the bad shepherds; but Jehovah will also 
make Judah into a victorious people. This is the meaning of 
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the figure “like a state-horse,” i.c. a splendid and richly orna- 
mented war-horse, such as a king is accustomed to ride. This 
figure is not more striking than the description of Judah and 
Ephraim as a bow and arrow (ch. ix. 13). This equipment of 
Judah as a warlike power overcoming its foes is described in 
ver. 4, namely in 4a, in figures taken from the firmness and 
furnishing of a house with everything requisite, and in 46, 
etc. in literal words. The verb &¥* of the fourth clause cannot 
be taken as the verb belonging to the %3®5 in the first three 
clauses, because 83" is neither applicable to pinndh nor to 
yathed. We have therefore to supply 7. From (out of) 
Him will be pinndh, corner, here corner-stone, as in Isa. xxviii. 
16, upon which the whole building stands firmly, and will be 
built securely,—a suitable figure for the firm, stately founda- 
tion which Judah is to receive. To this is added ydthéd, the 
plug. This figure is to be explained from the arrangement 
of eastern houses, in which the inner walls are provided with 
a row of large nails or plugs for hanging the house utensils 
upon. The plug, theréfore, is a suitable figure for the supports 
or upholders of the whole political constitution, and even in 
Isa. xxii. 23 was transferréd to persons. The war-bow stands 
synecdochically for weapons of war and the military power. 
It is a disputed point, however, whether the suffix in mimmennz 
(out of him) refers to Judah or Jehovah. But the opinion of 
Hitzig and others, that it refers to Jehovah, is overthrown by 
the expression °3% 3° in the last clause. For even if we 
could say, Judah will receive its firm foundation, its internal 
fortification, and its military strength from Jehovah, the expres- 
sion, “Every military commander will go out or come forth out 
of Jehovah,” is unheard-of and unscriptural. It is not affirmed 
in the Old Testament even of the Messiah’ that He goes forth 
out of God, although His “goings forth” are from eternity 
(Mic. v. 1), and He Himself is called El gibbor (Isa. ix. 5). 
Still less can this be affirmed of every ruler (kol-ndgés) of 
Judah. In this clause, therefore, mimmenna must refer to 
Judah, and consequently it must be taken in the same way 
in the first three clauses. On }) 83‘, see Mic. v.1. Nogés, 
an oppressor or taskmaster, is not applied to a leader or ruler 
in a good sense even here, any more than in Isa. iii, 12 
and lx. 17 (see the comm. on these passages). The fact that 
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negus in Ethiopic is the name given to the king (Koehler), 
proves nothing in relation to Hebrew usage. The word has 
the subordinate idea of oppressor, or despotic ruler, in this 
instance also; but the idea of harshness refers not to the 
covenant nation, but to its enemies (Hengstenberg), and the 
words are used in antithesis to ch. ix. 8. Whereas there the 
promise is given to the nation of Israel that it will not fall 
under the power of the ndgés any more, it is here assured that 
it is to attain to the position of a ndgés in relation to its foes 
(Kliefoth). wsix52 is strengthened by TM: every oppressor 
together, which Judah will require in opposition to its foes. 
Thus equipped for battle, Judah will annihilate its foes. 
Ver. 5. “ And they will be like heroes, treading street-mire in the 
battle: and will fight, for Jehovah is with them, and the riders 
upon horses are put to shame. Ver. 6. And I shall strengthen 
the house of Judah, and grant salvation to the house of Joseph, 
and shall make them dwell; for I have had compassion upon 
them : and they will be as if I had not rejected them: for Iam 
Jehovah their God, and will hear them. ‘Ver. 7. And Ephraim 
will be like a hero, and their heart will rejoice as if with wine: 
and their children will see it, and rejoice ; their heart shall rejoice 
in Jehovah.” In ver. 5, bdsim is a more precise definition of 
Hgibborim, and the house of Judah (ver. 3) is the subject of 
the sentence. They will be like heroes, namely, treading upon 
mire. Bosim is the kal participle used in an intransitive sense, 
since the form with o only occurs in verbs with an intransitive 
meaning, like bdsh, lot, gam; and bas in kal is construed in 
every other case with the accusative of the object: treading 
upon mire = treading or treading down mire. Consequently 
the object which they tread down or trample in pieces is ex- 
pressed by nian o'D2; and thus the arbitrary completion of 
the sentence by “everything that opposes them” (C. B. Mich. 
and Koehler) is set aside as untenable. Now, as “ treading 
upon mire” cannot possibly express merely the firm tread of a 
courageous man (Hitzig), we must take the dirt of the streets 
as a figurative expression for the enemy, and the phrase 
“treading upon street-mire” as a bold figure denoting the 
trampling down of the enemy in the mire of the streets (Mic. 
vii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 43), analogous to their “ treading down 
sling-stones,” ch. ix. 15. For such heroic conflict will they be 
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fitted by the help of Jehovah, that the enemy will be put to 
shame before them. The riders of the horses are mentioned 
forthe purpose of individualizing the enemy, because the prin- 
cipal strength of the Asiatic rulers consisted in cavalry (see 
Dan. xi. 40). #317 intransitive, as in ch. ix.5. This strength 
for a victorious conflict will not be confined to Judah, but 
Ephraim will also share it. The words, “and the house of 
Ephraim will I endow with salvation,” have been taken by 
Koehler as signifying “that Jehovah will deliver the house of 
Ephraim by granting the victory to the house of Judah in con- 
flict with its own foes and those of Ephraim also;” but there is no 
ground for this, We may see from ver. 7, according to which 
Ephraim will also fight as a hero, as Judah will according to 
ver. 5, that s'vin does not mean merely to help or deliver, but 
to grant salvation, as in ch. ix. 16. The circumstance, however, 
“that in the course of the chapter, at any rate from ver. 7 
onwards, it is only Ephraim whose deliverance and restora- 
tion are spoken of,” proves nothing more than that Ephraim 
will receive the same salvation as Judah, but not that it will 
be delivered by the house of Judah. The abnormal form 
mniavin is regarded by many, who follow Kimchi and Aben 
Ezra, as a forma composita from DWAIN and ‘niawn: “I 
make them dwell, and bring them back.” But this is pre- 
cluded by the fact that the bringing back would necessarily 
precede the making to dwell, to say nothing of the circum- 
stance that there is no analogy whatever for such a composi- 
tion (cf. Jer. xxxii. 37). The form is rather to be explained 
from a confusion of the verbs \’y and ‘’b, and is the hiphil 
of aw for Davin (LXX., Maurer, Hengstenberg ; 3 comp. 
Olshausen, Grammat. p. 559), and not a hiphil of 2, in 
which a transition has taken place into the hiphil form of the 
verbs 1" (Ewald, § 196, 6, Not. 1; Targ., Vulg., Hitzig, 
and Koehler). For “bringing back” affirms too little here. 
onavin, “I make them dwell,” corresponds rather to “they 
shall te as if they had not Boer cast off,” without needing any 
further definition, since not only do we meet with 3% without 
anything else, in the sense of peaceful, happy dwelling (e.g. 
Mic. v. 3), but here also the manner of dwelling is indicated 
in the appended clause D'ANIN? WB, “as before they were 
cast off” (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 11). 028 is also not to be taken as 
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referring to the answering of the prayers, which Ephraim 
addressed to Jehovah out of its distress, out of its imprison- 
ment (Koehler), but is to be taken in a much more general 
sense, as in ch. xiii. 9, Isa. lviii. 9, and Hos. ii. 23. Ephraim, 
like Judah, will also become a hero, and rejoice as if with wine, 
i.e. fight joyfully like a hero strengthened with wine (cf. Ps. 
lxxviii. 65, 66). This rejoicing in conflict the sons will see, 
and exult in consequence ; so that it will be a lasting joy. 

In order to remove all doubt as to the realization of this 
promise, the deliverance of Ephraim is described still more 
minutely in vers. 8-12. Ver. 8. “J will hiss to them, and 
gather them; for I have redeemed them: and they will multiply 
as they have multiplied. Ver.9. And I will sow them among 
the nations: and in the far-off lands will they remember me; and 
will live with their sons, and return. Ver.10. And I will bring 
them back out of the land of Egypt, and gather them out of 
Asshur, and bring them into the land of Gilead and of Lebanon; 
and room will not be found for them.” That these verses do 
not treat of a fresh (second) dispersion of Ephraim, -or repre- 
sent the carrying away as still in the future (Hitzig), is evident 
from the words themselves, when correctly interpreted. Not 
only are the enticing and gathering together (ver. 8) mentioned 
before the sowing or dispersing (ver. 9), but they are both ex- 
pressed by similar verbal forms (A21WX and OY); and the 
misinterpretation is thereby precluded, that events occurring 
at different times are referred to. We must also observe the 
voluntative form HAW, “I will (not I shall) hiss to them, te. 
entice them” (shdérag being used for alluring, as in Isa. v. 26 
and vii. 18), as well as the absence of a copula. They both 
show that the intention here is simply to explain with greater 
clearness what is announced in vers. 6,7. The perfect O18 
is prophetic, like O°M2M.in ver. 6. The further promise, “they 
will multiply,” etc., cannot be taken as referring either merely 
to the multiplication of Israel in exile (Hengst., Koehler, 
etc.), or merely to the future multiplication after the gathering 
together. According to the position in which the words stand 
between DY¥aPx and Dt, they must embrace both the mal- 
tiplication during the dispersion, and the multiplication after 
the gathering together. The perfect 2} {03 points to the 
increase which Israel experienced in the olden time under the 
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oppression of Egypt (Ex. i. 7,12). This increase, which is 
also promised in Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 11, is effected by God’s sow- 
ing them broadcast among the nations. 37 does not mean to 
scatter, but to sow, to sow broadcast (see at Hos. ii. 25). Con- 
sequently the reference cannot be to a dispersion of Israel 
inflicted as a punishment. The sowing denotes the multipli- 
cation (cf. Jer. xxxi. 27), and is not to be interpreted, as 
Neumann and Kliefoth suppose, as signifying that the 
Ephraimites are to be scattered as seed-corn among the 
heathen, to spread the knowledge of Jehovah among the 
nations. This thought is quite foreign to the context; and 
even in the words, “in far-off lands will they remember me,” 
it is neither expressed nor implied. These words are to be 
connected with what follows: Because they remember the 
Lord in far-off lands, they will live, and return with their 
children. In ver. 10a the gathering together and leading 
back of Israel are more minutely described, and indeed as 
taking place out of the land of Asshur and out of Egypt. 
The fact that these two lands are mentioned, upon which 
modern critics have principally founded their arguments in 
favour of the origin of this prophecy before the captivity, 
cannot be explained “from the circumstance that in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser many Ephraimites had fled 
to Egypt” (Koehler and others) ; for history knows nothing of . 
this, and the supposition is merely a loophole for escaping from 
a difficulty. Such passages as Hos. viii. 13, ix. 3, 6, xi. 11, Mic. 
vii. 12, Isa. xi. 11, xxvii. 13, furnish no historical evidence of 
such thing. Even if certain Ephraimites had fled to Egypt, 
these could not be explained as relating to a return or gather- 
ing together of the Ephraimites or Israelites out of Egypt 
and Assyria, because the announcement presupposes that the 
Ephraimites had been transported to Egypt in quite as large 
numbers as to Assyria,—a fact which cannot be established 
either in relation to the times before or to those after the 
captivity. Egypt, as we have already shown at Hos. ix. 3 (cf. 
viii. 13), is rather introduced in all the passages mentioned 
simply as a type of the land of bondage, on account of its 
- having been the land in which Israel lived in the olden time, 
under the oppression of the heathen world. And Asshur is 
introduced in the same way, as the land into which the ten 
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tribes had been afterwards exiled. This typical significance 
is placed beyond all doubt by ver. 11, since the redemption of 
Israel out of the countries named is there exhibited under the 
type of the liberation of Israel out of the bondage of Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. (Compare also -Delitzsch on 
Isa. xi. 11.) The Ephraimites are to return into the land of 
Gilead and Lebanon; the former representing the territory 
of the ten tribes in the olden time to the east of the Jordan, 
the latter that to the west (cf. Mic. vii. 14). N¥! N9, there is 
not found for them, sc. the necessary room: equivalent to, it 
will not be sufficient for them (as in Josh. xvii. 16). 

Ver. 11. “ And he goes through the sea of affliction, and 
smites the waves in the sea, and all the depths of the river dry 
up; and the pride of Asshur will be cast down, and the staf 
of Egypt will depart. Ver. 12. And I make them strong in 
Jehovah; and they will walk in His name, is the saying of 
Jehovah.” The subject in ver. 11 is-Jehovah. He goes, as 
once He went in the pillar of cloud as the angel of the Lord in 
the time of Moses, through the sea of affliction. M¥, which has 
been interpreted in very different ways, we take as in apposition 
to DY, though not as a permutative, “through the sea, viz. the 
affliction” (C. B. Mich., Hengst.) ; but in this sense, “ the sea, 
which caused distress or confinement,” so that the simple reason 
why ™¥ is not connected with 0' in the construct state, but 
placed in apposition, is that the sea might not be described as 
a straitened sea, or sea of anxiety. This apposition points to 
the fact which floated before the prophet’s mind, namely, that 
the. Israelites under Moses were so confined by the Red Sea 
that they thought they were lost (Ex. xiv. 10 sqq.). The 
objection urged by Koehler against this view—namely, that 
N7¥ as a noun is not used in the sense of local strait or confine- 
ment—is proved to be unfounded by Jonah ii. 3 and Zeph. i. 15. 
All the other explanations of tséréh are much more unna- 
tural, being either unsuitable, like the suggestion of Koebler 
to take it as an exclamation, “O distress!” or grammatically 
untenable, like the rendering adopted by Maurer and Kliefoth, 
after the Chaldean usage, “he splits.” The smiting of the 
waves in the sea does indeed play upon the division of the 
waves of the sea when the Israelites passed through the Red 
Sea (Ex. xiv. 16, 21; cf. Josh. iii. 13, Ps. Ixxvii. 17, cxiv. 5)5 
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but it affirms still more, as the following clause shows, namely, 
a binding or constraining of the waves, by which they are 
annihilated, or a drying up of the floods, like O%N5 in Isa. 
xi. 15. Only the floods of the Nile (Tis) are mentioned, be- 
cause the allusion to the slavery of Israel in Egypt predomi- 
nates, and the redemption of the Israelites out of all the lands 
of the nations is represented as bringing out of the slave-house 
of Egypt. The drying up of the flood-depths of the Nile is 
therefore a figure denoting the casting down of the imperial 
power in all its historical forms; Asshur and Egypt being 
mentioned by name in the last clause answering to the decla- 
ration in ver. 10, and the tyranny of Asshur being characterized 
by fix3, pride, haughtiness (cf. Isa. x. 7 sqq.), and that of Egypt 
by the rod of its taskmasters. In ver. 12 the promise for 
Ephraim is brought to a close with the general thought that 
they will obtain strength in the Lord, and walk in the power 
of His name. With D'7752 the aaldress reverts to its starting- 
point in ver. 6. Mima stands for ‘a, to point emphatically 
to the Lord, in whom Israel as the people of God had its 
strength. Walking in the name of Jehovah is to be taken 
as in Mic. iv. 5, and to be understood not as telating to the 
attitude of Israel towards God, or to the “self-attestation of 
Israel” (Koehler), but to the result,.viz. walking in the 
strength of the Lord. 

If, in conclusion, we survey the whole promise from ch. 
ix. 11 onwards, there are two leading thoughts developed in it: 
(a) That those members of the covenant nation who were still 
scattered among the heathen should be redeemed out of their 
misery, and gathered together in the kingdom of the King who 
was coming for Zion, i.e. of the Messiah; (b) That the Lord 
would endow all His people with power for the conquest of 
the heathen. They were both fulfilled, in weak commence- 
ments only, in the times immediately following and down to 
the coming of Christ, by the return of many Jews out of cap- 
tivity and into the land of the fathers, particularly when 
Galilee was strongly peopled by Israelites; and also by the 
protection and care which God bestowed upon the people in. 
the contests between the powers of the world for supremacy in. 
Palestine. The principal fulfilment is of a spiritual kind, and 
was effected through the gathering of the Jews into the kingdom, 
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of Christ, which commenced in the times of the apostles, and 
will continue till the remnant of Israel is converted to Christ 
its Saviour. 


ISRAEL UNDER THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND THE FOOLISH 
ONE.— CHAP. XI. 


In the second half of the “burden” upon the world-power, 
which is contained in this chapter, the thought indicated in 
ch. x. 3—namely, that the wrath of Jehovah is kindled over 
the shepherds when He visits His flock, the house of Judah— 
is more elaborately developed, and an announcement is made 
of the manner in which the Lord visits His people, and rescues 
it out of the hands of the world-powers who are seeking to 
destroy it, and then, because it repays His pastoral fidelity with 
ingratitude, gives it up into the hands of the foolish shepherd, 
who will destroy it, but who will also fall under judgment him- 
self in consequence. The picture sketched in ch. ix. 8-10, 12, 
of the future of Israel is thus completed, and enlarged by 
the description of the judgment accompanying the salvation; 
and through this addition an abuse of the proclamation of 
salvation is prevented. But in order to bring out into greater 
prominence the obverse side of the salvation, there is appended 
to the announcement of salvation in ch. x. the threat of judg- 
ment in vers. 1-3, without anything to explain the transition; 
and only after that is the attitude of the Lord towards His 
people and the heathen world, out of which the necessity for 
the judgment sprang, more fully described. Hence this chapter 
divides itself into three sections: viz. the threat of judgment 
(vers. 1-3); the description of the good shepherd (vers. 4-14); 
and the sketch of the foolish shepherd (vers. 15-17). 


Vers. 1-3. Tue Devastation oF THE Hoty Laxp.— 
Ver. 1. “ Open thy gates, O Lebanon, and let fire devour thy 
_ cedars! Ver. 2. Howl, cypress ; for the cedar is fallen, for the 

glory is laid waste! Howl, ye oaks of Bashan; for the inacces- 
sible forest is laid low! Ver. 3. A loud howling of the shepherds; 
Sor their glory is laid waste! A loud roaring of the young lions; 
for the splendour of Jordan is laid waste!” That these verses 
do not form the commencement of a'new prophecy, having 20 
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connection with the previous one, but that they are simply a 
new turn given to that prophecy, is evident not only from the 
omission of any heading or of any indication whatever which 
could point to the commencement of a fresh word of God, but 
still more so from the fact that the allusion to Lebanon and 
Bashan and the thickets of Judah points back unmistakeably 
to the land of Gilead and of Lebanon (ch. x. 10), and shows a 
connection between ch. xi. and x., although this retrospect is 
not decided enough to lay a foundation for the view that 
vers. 1-3 form a conclusion to the prophecy in ch. x., to which 
their contents by no means apply. For let us interpret the 
' figurative description in these verses in what manner we will, 
so much at any rate is clear, that they are of a threatening 
character, and as a threat not only form an antithesis to the 
announcement of salvation in ch. x., but are substantially con- 
nected with the destruction which will overtake the “ flock of 
the slaughter,” and therefore serve as a prelude, as it were, to 
the judgment announced in vers. 4-7. The undeniable rela- 
tion in which Lebanon, Bashan, and the Jordan stand to the 
districts of Gilead and Lebanon, also gives us a clue to the ex- 
planation; since it shows that Lebanon, the northern frontier 
of the holy land, and Bashan, the northern part of the territory 
of the Israelites to the east of the Jordan, are synecdochical 
terms, denoting the holy land itself regarded in its two halves, 
and therefore that the cedars, cypresses, and oaks in these por- 
tions of the land cannot be figurative representations of heathen 
rulers (Targ., Eph. Syr., Kimchi, etc.); but if powerful men and 
tyrants are to be understood at all by these terms, the allusion 
can only be to the rulers and great men of the nation of Israel 
(Hitzig, Maurer, Hengst., Ewald, etc.). But this allegorical 
interpretation of the cedars, cypresses, and oaks, however old 
and widely spread it may be, is not so indisputable as that we 
could say with Kliefoth: “The words themselves do not allow 
of our finding an announcement of the devastation of the holy 
land therein.” For even if the words themselves affirm nothing 
more than “that the very existence of the cedars, oaks, shepherds, 
lions, is in danger ; and that if these should fall, Lebanon will 
give way to the fire, the forest of Bashan will fall, the thicket 
of Jordan be laid waste ;” yet through the destruction of the 
cedars, oaks, etc., the soil on which these trees grow is also 
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devastated and laid waste. The picture is a dramatic one. 
Instead of the devastation of Lebanon being announced, it is 
summoned to open its gates, that the fire may be able to enter 
in and devour its cedars. The cypresses, which hold the second 
place among the celebrated woods of Lebanon, are then called 
upon to howl over the fall of the cedars, not so much from 
sympathy as because the same fate is awaiting them. The 
words 3TY DWI WE contain a second explanatory clause. 
WR isa conjunction (for, because), as in Gen. xxx. 18, xxxi. 
49, *Addirim are not the glorious or lofty ones among the 
people (Hengst., Kliefoth), but the glorious ones among the 
things spoken of in the context,—namely, the noble trees, the 
cedars and cypresses. The oaks of Bashan are also called 
upon to howl, because they too will fall like “the inaccessible 
forest,” i.e. the cedar forest of Lebanon. The keri habbétsir 
is a needless correction, because the article does not compel 
us to take the word as a substantive. If the adjective is 
really a participle, the article is generally attached to it alone, 
and omitted from the noun (cf. Ges. § 111, 2, a). nd> %, 
voice of howling, equivalent to a loud howling. The shep- 
herds howl, because ’addartém, their glory, is laid waste. 
We are not to understand by this their flock, but their pas- 
ture, as the parallel member [17"7 ik} and the parallel passage 
Jer. xxv. 36 show, where the shepherds howl, because their 
pasture is destroyed. What the pasture, te. the good pasture 
ground of the land of Bashan, is to the shepherds, that is 
the pride of Jordan to the young lions,—namely, the thicket 
and reeds which grew so luxuriantly on the banks of the 
Jordan, and afforded so safe and convenient a lair for lions 
(cf. Jer. xii. 5, xlix. 19, 1.44). Ver. 3 announces in distinct 
terms a devastation of the soil or land. It follows from this 
that the cedars, cypresses, and oaks are not figures representing 
earthly rulers. No conclusive arguments can be adduced in 
support of such an allegory. It is true that in Isa. x. 34 the 
powerful army of Assyria is compared to Lebanon; and in 
Jer. xxii. 6 the head of the cedar forest is a symbol of the 
royal house of Judah; and that in Jer. xxii. 23 it is used as 4 
figurative term for Jerusalem (see at Hab. ii. 17) ; but neither 
men generally, nor individual earthly rulers in particular, are 
‘represented as cedars or oaks. The cedars and cypresses of 
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Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan are simply figures denoting 
what is lofty, glorious, and powerful in the world of nature 
and humanity, and are only to be referred to persons so far as 
their lofty position in the state is concerned. Consequently 
we get the following as the thought of these verses: The land 
of Israel, with all its powerful and glorious creatures, is to 
become desolate. Now, inasmuch as the desolation of a land 
also involves the desolation of the people living in the land, 
and of its institutions, the destruction of the cedars, cypresses, 
etc., does include the destruction of everything lofty and ex- 
alted in the nation and kingdom; so that in this sense the 
devastation of Lebanon is a figurative representation of the 
destruction of the Israelitish kingdom, or of the dissolution of 
the political existence of the ancient covenant nation. This 
judgment was executed upon the land and people of Israel by 
the imperial power of Rome. This historical reference is evi- 
dent from the description which follows of the facts by which 
this catastrophe is brought to pass. 

Vers. 4-14. This section contains a symbolical act. By the 
command of Jehovah the prophet assumes the office of a shep- 
herd over the flock, and feeds it, until he is compelled by its 
ingratitude to break his shepherd’s staff, and give up the flock 
‘to destruction. This symbolical act is not a poetical fiction, 
but is to be regarded in strict accordance with the words, as an 
internal occurrence of a visionary character and of ‘prophetical 
importance, through which the faithful care of the Lord for 
His people is symbolized and exhibited. Ver. 4. “ Thus said 
Jehovah my God: Feed the slaughtering-flock; Ver. 5. whose 
purchasers slay them, and bear no blame, and their sellers say, 
Blessed be Jehovah! I am getting rich, and their shepherds spare 
them not. Ver. 6. For I shall no more spare the inhabitants of 
the earth, is the saying of Jehovah; and behold I cause the men 
to fall into one another's hands, and into the king’s hand ; and they 
will smite.the land, and I shall not deliver out of their hand.” 
The person who receives the commission to feed the flock is 
the prophet. This is apparent, both from the expression “ my 
God” (ver. 5, comp. with vers. 7 sqq.), and also from ver. 15, 
according to which he is to take the instruments of a foolish 
shepherd. This latter verse also shows clearly enough, that the 
_ Prophet does not come forward here as performing these acts in 
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his own person, but that he represents another, who does things 
in vers. 8, 12, and 13, which in truth neither Zechariah nor any 
other prophet ever did, but only God through His Son, and 
that in ver. 10 He is identified with God, inasmuch as here the 
person who breaks the staff is the prophet, and the person who 
has made the covenant with the nations is God. These state- 
ments are irreconcilable, both with Hofmann’s assumption, that 
in this symbolical transaction Zechariah represents the prophetic 
office, and with that of Koehler, that he represents the media- 
torial office. For apart from the fact that such abstract notions 
are foreign to the prophet’s announcement, these assumptions 
are overthrown by the fact that neither the prophetic office nor 
the mediatorial office can be identified with God, and also that 
the work which the prophet carries out in what follows was not 
accomplished through the prophetic office. “ The destruction 
of the three shepherds, or world-powers (ver. 8), is not effected 
through the prophetic word or office; and the fourth shepherd 

(ver. 15) is not instituted through the prophetic office and word” 
 (Kliefoth). The shepherd depicted by the prophet can only be 
Jehovah Himself, or the angel of Jehovah, who is equal in 
nature to Himself, tc. the Messiah. But since the angel of 
Jehovah, who appears in the visions, is not mentioned in our 
oracle, and as the coming of the Messiah is also announced else-’ 
where as the coming of Jehovah to His people, we shall have 
in this instance also to understand Jehovah Himself by the 
shepherd represented in the prophet. He visits His flock, as 
it is stated in ch. x. 3 and Ezek. xxxiv. 11, 12, and assumes 
the care of them. The distinction between the prophet and 
‘Jehovah cannot be adduced as an argument against this; for it 
really belongs to the symbolical representation of the matter, 
according to which God commissions the prophet to do what 
He Himself intends to do, and will surely accomplish. The 
more precise definition of what is here done depends upon 
the answer to be given to the question, Who are, the slaugh- 
tering flock, which the prophet undertakes to feed? Does it 
denote the whole of the human race, as Hofmann supposes; 
~ or the nation of Israel, as is assumed by the majority of com- 
mentators? 2777 }8¥, flock of slaughtering, is an expression 
that may be applied either to a flock that is being slaughtered, 
or to one that is destined to be slaughtered in the future. In 
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support of the latter sense, Kliefoth argues that so long as the 
sheep are being fed, they cannot have been already slaughtered, 
or be even in process of slaughtering, and that ver. 6 expressly 
states, that the men who are intended by the flock of slaughter- 
ing will be slaughtered in future when the time of sparing is 
over, or be treated in the manner described in ver. 5. But the 
first of these arguments proves nothing at all, inasmuch as, 
although feeding is of course not equivalent to slaughtering, 
a flock that is being slaughtered by its owners might be trans- 
ferred to another shepherd to be fed, so as to rescue it from the 
caprice of its masters. The second argument rests upon the 
erroneous assumption that 778 '3Y in ver. 6-is identical with 
the slaughtering flock. The epithet T2700 IXY, ie. lit. flock of 
strangling—as hérag does not mean to slay, but to strangle—is 
explained in ver. 5. The flock is so called, because its present 
masters are strangling it, without bearing guilt, to sell it for the 
purpose of enriching themselves, and its shepherds treat it in an 
unsparing manner; and ver. 6 does not give the reason why 
the flock is called the flock of strangling or of slaughtering 
(as Kliefoth supposes), but the reason why it is given up by 
Jehovah to the prophet to feed. soy? x5 does not affirm that 
those who are strangling it do not think themselves to blame— 
this is expressed in a different manner (cf. Jer. 1. 7): nor that: 
they donot actually incur guilt in consequence, or'do not repent 
of it; for Jehovah transfers the flock to the prophet to feed, 
because He does not wish its possessors to go on strangling 
it, and DYN never has the meaning, to repent. %0Wi" ND refers 
rather to the fact that these men have hitherto gone un- 
punished, that they still continue to prosper. So that ’dshem 
means to bear or expiate the guilt, as in Hos. v. 15, xiv. 1 (Ges., 
Hitzig, Ewald, etc.). What follows also agrees with this,— 
namely, that the sellers have only their own advantage in view, 
and thank God that they have thereby become rich. The 
singular 798° is used distributively: every one of them says 
so. WYN), a syncopated form for WWyx) (Ewald, § 73, 5), and 
1 expressing the consequence, that I enrich myself (cf. Ewald, 
§ 235, 5). omy are the former shepherds. The imperfects 
are not futures, but express the manner in which the flock was 
accustomed to be treated at the time when the prophet under- 
took to feed it. Jehovah will put an end to this capricious 
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treatment of the flock, by commanding the prophet to feed it. 
The reason for this He assigns in ver. 6: For I shall not spare 
the inhabitants of the earth any longer. }187 ‘2%* cannot be 
the inhabitants of the land, te. those who are described as the 
“ flock of slaughtering” in ver. 4; for in that case “ feeding” 
would be equivalent to slaughtering, or making ready for 
slaughtering. But although a flock is eventually destined for 
slaughtering, it is not fed for this purpose only, but generally 
to yield profit to its owner. Moreover, the figure of feeding is 
never used in the Scriptures in the sense of making ready for 
destruction, but always denotes fostering and affectionate care 
for the preservation of anything ; and in the case before us, the 
shepherd feeds the flock entrusted to him, by slaying the three 
bad shepherds ; and it is not till the flock has become weary of 
his tending that he breaks the shepherd’s staves, and lays down 
his pastoral office, to give them up to destruction. Conse- 
quently the 7787 °2U? are different from the 73777 jN¥, and are 
those in the midst of whom the flock is living, or in whose pos- 
session and power it is. They cannot be the inhabitants of.a 
land, however, but since they have kings (in the plural), as 
the expression “ every one into the hand of his king” clearly 
ghows, the inhabitants of the earth, or the world-powers ; from 
which it also follows that the “ flock of slaughtering” is not 
the human race, but the people of Israel, as we may clearly see 
from what follows, especially from vers. 11-14. Israel was 
given up by Jehovah into the hands of the nations of the 
world, or the imperial powers, to punish it for its sin. But as 
these nations abused the power entrusted to them, and sought 
utterly to destroy the nation of God, which they ought only to 
have chastised, the Lord takes charge of His people as their 
shepherd, because He will no longer spare the nations of the 
world, ze. will not any longer let them deal with His people at 
pleasure, without being punished. The termination of the 
sparing will show itself in the fact that God causes the nations 
to destroy themselves by civil wars, and to be smitten by 
tyrannical kings. "7 3 8°¥D7, to cause to fall into the hand 
of another, i.e. to deliver up to his power (cf. 2 Sam. iii. 8). 
DUNT is the human race; and 12D, the king of each, is the king 
to whom each is subject. The subject of 1NM2 is WY and 1372, 
the men and the kings who tyrannize over the others. These 
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smite them in pieces, i.e. devastate the earth by civil war and 
tyranny, without any interposition on the part of God to rescue 
the inhabitants of the earth, or nations beyond the limits of 
Israel, out of their hand, or to put any restraint upon tyranny 
and self-destruction. 

From ver. 7 onwards the feeding of the flock is described. 
Ver. 7. “ And I fed the slaughtering flock, therewith the wretched 
ones of the sheep, and took to myself two staves: the one I called 
Favour, the other I called Bands ; and so I fed the flock. Ver. 
8a. And I destroyed three of the shepherds in one month.” 
The difficult expression 12>, of which very different renderings 
have been given (lit. with the so-being), is evidently used here 
in the same sense as in Isa. xxvi. 14, Ixi. 7, Jer. ii. 33, etc., 
so as to introduce what occurred ¢o ipso along with the other 
event which took place. When the shepherd fed the slaughter- 
ing flock, he thereby, or at the same time, fed the wretched 
ones of the sheep. {837 "3Y, not the most wretched of the 
sheep, but the wretched ones among the sheep, like |N¥3 ")'Y¥ in 
Jer. xlix. 20, 1. 45, the small, weak sheep. {887 "2Y therefore 
form one portion of the 72100 jX¥, as Hofmann and Kliefoth 
have correctly explained; whereas, if they were identical, the 
whole of the appended clause would be very tautological, since 
the thought that the flock was in a miserable state was already 
expressed clearly enough in the predicate 7217, and the expla- 
nation of it in ver. 5. This view is confirmed by ver. 11, where 
iN’I “DY is generally admitted to be simply one portion of the 
flock. To feed the flock, the prophet takes two shepherds’ 
staves, to which he gives names, intended to point to the bless- 
ings which the flock receives through his pastoral activity. - 
The fact that he takes two staves does not arise from the cir- 
cumstance that the flock consists of two portions, and cannot 
be understood as signifying that he feeds one portion of the 
flock with the one staff, and the other portion with the other. 
According to ver. 7, he feeds the whole flock with the first 
staff; and the destruction to which, according to ver. 9, it is to 
be given up when he relinquishes his office, is only made fully 
apparent when the two staves are broken. The prophet takes 
two staves for the simple purpose of setting forth the double 
kind of salvation which is bestowed upon the nation through 
the care of the good shepherd. The first staff he calls DY’, i.e. 
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loveliness, and also favour (cf. Ps. xc. 17, mim By3), It is in 
the latter sense that the word is used here; for the shepherd's 
staff shows what Jehovah will thereby bestow upon His people. 
The second staff he calls pan, which is in any case a kal’ 
participle of 53m, Of the two certain meanings which this 
verb has in the kal, viz. to bind (hence chebhel, a cord or 
rope) and to ill-treat (cf. Job xxxiv. 31), the second, upon 
which the rendering staff-woe is founded, does not suit the 
explanation which is given in ver. 14 of the breaking of this 
staff. The first is the only suitable one, viz. the binding ones, 
equivalent to the bandage or connection. Through the staff 
no‘am (Favour), the favour of God, which protects it from 
being injured by the heathen nations, is granted to the flock 
(ver. 10); and through the staff chobh‘lim the wretched sheep 
receive the blessing of fraternal unity or binding (ver. 14). The 
repetition of the words |N37NN AYIN) (end of ver. 7) expresses 
the idea that the feeding is effected with both staves. The first 
thing which the shepherd appointed by God does for the flock 
is, according to ver. 8, to destroy three shepherds. ‘TNH, the 
hiphil of 02, signifies apavifew, to annihilate, to destroy (as 
in Ex. xxiii. 23). Dyhn nvov-ny may be rendered, the three 
shepherds (rods tpefs mrouévas, LX X.), or three of the shep 
herds, so that the article only refers to the genitive, as in Ex. 
xxvi. 3, 9, Josh. xvii. 11, 1 Sam. xx. 20, Isa. xxx. 26, and as is 
also frequently the case when two nouns are connected together 
in the construct state (see Ges. § 111, Anm.). We agree with 
Koehler in regarding the latter as the only admissible render- 
ing here, because in what precedes shepherds only have been 
spoken of, and not any definite number of them. © The shep- 
herds, of whom three are destroyed, are those who strangled 
the flock according to ver. 5, and who are therefore destroyed 
in order to liberate the flock from their tyranny. But who are 
these three shepherds? It was a very widespread and ancient 
opinion, and one which we meet with in Theodoret, Cyril, and 
Jerome, that the three classes of Jewish rulers are intended,— 
namely, princes (or kings), priests, and prophets. But apart 
from the fact that in the times after the captivity, to which our 
prophecy refers, prophesying and the prophetic office were 
extinct, and that in the vision in ch. iv. 14 Zechariah only 
mentions two classes in the covenant nation who were repre- 
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sented by the prince Zerubbabel and the high priest Joshua ; 
apart, I say, from this, such a view is irreconcilable with the 
words themselves, inasmuch as it requires us to dilute the 
destruction into a deposition from office, or, strictly speaking, 
into a counteraction of their influence upon the people; and 
this is quite sufficient to overthrow it. What Hengstenberg 
says in vindication of it—namely, that “an actual extermina- 
tion cannot be intended, because the shepherds appear imme- 
diately afterwards as still in existence”—is founded upon a false 
interpretation of the second half of the verse. So much is 
unquestionably correct, that we have not to think of the exter- 
mination or slaying of three particular individuals,’ and that 
not so much because it cannot be, shown that three rulers or 
heads of the nation were ever destroyed in the space of a 
month, either in the times before the captivity or in those 
which followed, as because the persons occurring in this vision 
are not individuals, but classes of men. As the D'S men- 
tioned in ver. 5 as not sparing the flock are to be understood 
as signifying heathen rulers, so here the three shepherds are 
heathen liege-lords of the covenant nation. Moreover, as it is 
unanimously acknowledged by modern commentators that the 
definite number does not stand for an indefinite plurality, it is 
natural to think of the three imperial rulers into whose power 
Israel fell, that is to say, not of three rulers of one empire, but 
of the rulers of the three empires. The statement as to time, 
“in one month,” which does not affirm that the three were 
shepherds within one month, as Hitzig supposes, but that the 
three shepherds were destroyed in one month, may easily be 
reconciled with this, if we only observe that, in a symbolical 
transaction, even thé distinctions of time are intended to be 
. interpreted symbolically. There can be no doubt whatever 


1 The attempts of rationalistic commentators to prove that the three 
: shepherds are three kings of the kingdom of the ten tribes, have com- 
pletely broken down, inasmuch as of the kings Zechariah, Shallum, and 
Menahem (2 Kings xv. 8-14), Shallum alone reigned an entire month, so 
that not even the ungrammatical explanation of Hitzig, to the effect that 
any ma refers to the reign of these kings, and not to their destruction, 
furnishes a stifficient loophole ; whilst Maurer, Bleek, Ewald, and Bunsen 
felt driven to invent a third king or usurper, in order to carry out their 
view. 
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that “a month” signifies a comparatively brief space of time. 
At the same time, it is equally impossible to deny that the 
assumption that “in a month” is but another way of saying 
in a very short time, is not satisfactory, inasmuch as it would 
have been better to say “in a week,” if this had been the 
meaning ; and, on the other hand, a year would not have been 
a long time for the extermination of three shepherds. Nor can 
Hofmann’s view be sustained,—namely, that the one month 
(= 30 days) is to be interpreted on the basis of Dan. ix. 24, 
as a prophetical period of 30 X 7 = 210 years, and that this 
definition of the time refers to the fact that the Babylonian, 
Medo-Persian, and Macedonian empires were destroyed within 
a period of 210 years. For there is no tenable ground for 
calculating the days of a month according to sabbatical periods, 
since there is no connection between the yerach of this verse 
and the D'Y2¥ of Daniel, to say nothing of the fact that the 
time which intervened between the conquest of Babylon and 
the death of Alexander the Great was not 210 years, but 215. 
The only way in which the expression “in one month” can 
be interpreted symbolically is that proposed by Kliefoth and 
Koehler,—namely, by dividing the month as a period of thirty 
day’ into three times ten days according to the number of the 
shepherds, and taking each ten days as the time employed in | 
the destruction of a shepherd. Ten is the number of the com- 
pletion or the perfection of any earthly act or occurrence. If, 
therefore, each shepherd was destroyed in ten days, and the 
destruction of the three was executed in a month, ¢.e. within a 
space of three times ten days following one another, the fact is 
indicated, on the one hand, that the destruction of each of 
these shepherds followed directly upon that of the other ; and, 
on the other hand, that this took place after the full time 
allotted for his rule had passed away. The reason why the 
prophet does not say three times ten days, nor even thirty 
days, but connects the thirty days together into a month, is that 
he wishes not only to indicate that the time allotted for the 
duration of the three imperial monarchies is a brief one, but 
also to exhibit the unwearied activity of the shepherd, which 
is done more clearly by the expression “one month” than by 
“thirty days.” 

The description of the shepherd’s activity is followed, from 
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ver. 85 onwards, by a description of the attitude which the 
flock assumed in relation to the service performed on its behalf. 
Ver. 86. “ And my soul became impatient over them, and their 
soul also became weary of me. Ver. 9. Then I said, I will not 
Seed you any more ; what dieth may die, and what perisheth may 
perish; and those which remain may devour one another's flesh. 
Ver. 10. And I took my staf’ Favour, and broke it in pieces, to 
destroy my covenant which I had made with all nations. Ver.11. | 
And it was destroyed in that day; and so the wretched of the 

sheep, which gave heed to me, perceived that tt was the word of 
Jehovah.” The way in which ver. 8a and ver. 8b are connected 
in the Masoretic text, has led the earlier commentators, and 
even Hengstenberg, Ebrard, and Kliefoth, to take the state- 
ment in ver. 80 as also referring to the shepherds. But this 
is grammatically impossible, because the imperfect c. Vav 
consec. 1¥PM\ in this connection, in which the same verbal forms 
both before and after express the sequence both of time and 
thought, cannot be used in the sense of the pluperfect. And 
this is the sense in which it must be taken, if the words referred 
to the shepherds, because the prophet’s becoming impatient 
with the shepherds, and the shepherds’ dislike to the prophet, 
must of necessity have preceded the destruction of the shepherds. 
Again, it is evident from ver. 9, as even Hitzig admits, that 
the prophet “did not become disgusted with the three shepherds, 
but with his flock, which he resolved in his displeasure to leave 
to its fate.” As “the suffix DINS in ver. 9 is taken by all the 
commentators (except Kliefoth) as referring to the flock, the 
suffixes 072 and OW) in ver. 8 must also point back to the 
flock (i887, ver. 7). WB N1¥P, to become impatient, as in 
Num. xsi. 4. 503, which only occurs again in Prov. xx. 21 in 


the sense of the Arabic (\<w, to be covetous, is used here in 


the sense of the Syriac, to experience vexation or disgust. In 
consequence of the experience which the shepherd of the Lord 
had had, according to ver. 84, he resolves to give up the feed- 
ing of the flock, and relinquish it to its fate, which is described 
in ver. 96 as that of perishing and destroying one another. 
The participles "Np, M1032, and NinNw) are present participles, 
that which dies is desroved (perishes) and remains; and the 
imperfects Nin, IN3A, and m2P2NA are not jussive, as the form 
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mpn clearly proves, but are expressive of that which can be or 
may happen (Ewald, § 136, d, 6). As a sign of this, the 
shepherd breaks one staff in pieces, viz. the nd‘am, to intimate 
that the good which the flock has hitherto received through 
this staff will be henceforth withdrawn from it; that is to say, 
that the covenant which God has made with all nations is to 
be repealed or destroyed. This covenant is not the covenant 
made with Noah as the progenitor of all men after the flood 
(Kliefoth), nor a relation entered into by Jehovah with all the 
nationalities under which each nationality prospered, inasmuch 
as the shepherd continued again and again to remove its flock- 
destroying shepherds out of the way (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 
ii. 2, p. 607). For in the covenant with Noah, although the 
continuance of this earth was promised, and the assurance 
given that there should be no repetition of a flood to destroy 
all living things, there was no guarantee of protection from 
death or destruction, or from civil wars; and history has no 
record of any covenant made by Jehovah with the nationalities, 
which secured ‘to the nations prosperity on the one hand, or 
deliverance from oppressors on the other. The covenant made 
by God with all nations refers, according to the context of this 
passage, to a treaty made with them by God in favour of His 
flock the nation of Israel, and is analogous to the treaty made 
by God with the beasts, according to Hos. ii. 20, that they 
should not injure His people, and the treaty made with the 
stones and the beasts of the field (Job v. 23, cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 25). 
This covenant consisted in the fact that God imposed upon the 
nations of the earth the obligation not to hurt Israel or destroy 
it, and was one consequence of the favour of Jehovah towards 
His people. Through the abrogation of this covenant Israel is 
delivered up to the nations, that they may be able to deal with 
' Israel again in the manner depicted in ver. 5. It is true that 
Israel is not thereby delivered up at once or immediately to 
that self-immolation which is threatened in ver. 9, nor is this 
threat carried into effect through the breaking in pieces of one 
staff, but is only to be fully realized when the second staff is 
broken, whereby the shepherd entirely relinquishes the feeding 
of the flock. So long as the shepherd continues to feed the 
flock with the other staff, so long will utter destruction be 
averted from it, although by the breaking of the staff Favour, 
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protection against the nations of the world is withdrawn 
from it. Ver. 11. From the abrogation of this covenant the 
wretched among the sheep perceived that this was Jehovah's 
word. 3, so, ¢.e. in consequence of this. The wretched sheep 
are characterized as ‘N& BD” D7, “those which give heed to me.” 
‘ns refers to the prophet, who acts in the name of God, and 
therefore really to the act of God Himself. What is affirmed » 
does not apply to one portion, but to all, N87 “2Y, and proves 
that we are to understand by these the members of the cove- 
nant nation who give heed to the word of God. What these 
godly men recognised as the word of Jehovah, is evident from 
the context, viz. not merely the threat expressed in ver. 9, and 
embodied in the breaking of the staff Favour, but generally 
speaking the whole of the prophet’s symbolical actions, includ- 
ing both the feeding of the flock with the staves, and the 
breaking of the one staff. The two together were an embodied 
word of Jehovah; and the fact that it was so was discerned, 
t.e. discovered by the righteous, from the effect produced upon 
Israel by the breaking of the staff Favour, i.e. from the conse- 
quences of the removal of the obligation imposed upon the 
heathen nations to do no hurt to Israel. 

With the breaking of the staff Favour, the shepherd of the 
Lord has indeed withdrawn one side of his pastoral care from 
the flock that he had to feed, but his connection with it is not 
yet entirely dissolved. This takes place first of all in vers. 
12-14, when the flock rewards him for his service with base 
ingratitude. Ver. 12. “And I said to them, If it seem good to 
you, give me my wages ; but tf not, let it alone : and they weighed 
me as wages thirty silverlings. Ver. 13. Then Jehovah said to 
me, Throw it to the potter, the splendid price at which I am 
valued by them; and so I took the thirty silverlings, and threw it 
into the house of Jehovah to the potter. Ver. 14. And I broke 
my second staf’ Bands, to destroy the brotherhood between Judah 
and Israel.” pines (to them), so far as the grammatical con- 
struction is concerned, might be addressed to the wretched 
among the sheep, inasmuch as they were mentioned last. But 
when we bear in mind that the shepherd began to feed not 
only the wretched of the sheep, but the whole flock, and that 
he did not give up any one portion of the flock by breaking 
the staff Favour, we are forced to the conclusion that the words 
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are addressed to the whole flock, and that the demand for 
wages is only intended to give the flock an opportunity for 
explaining whether it is willing to acknowledge his feeding, 
and appreciate it rightly. The fact that the prophet asks for 
wages from the sheep may be explained very simply from the 
fact that the sheep represent men. The demand for wages is 
not to be understood as implying that the shepherd intended 
to lay down his office as soon as he had been paid for his 
service; for in that case he would have asked for the wages 
before breaking the first staff. But as he does not ask for it 
till afterwards, and leaves it to the sheep to say whether they 
are willing to give it or not (“if it seem good to you”), this 
demand cannot have any other object than to call upon the 
sheep to declare whether they acknowledge his service, and 
desire it to be continued. By the wages the commentators 
have very properly understood repentance and faith, or piety 
of heart, humble obedience, and heartfelt, grateful love. These 
are the only wages with which man can discharge his debt to 
God. They weighed him now as wages thirty shekels of silver 
(on the omission of shegel or keseph, see Ges. § 120, 4, Anm. 2). 
“Thirty,”—not to reward him for the one month, or for thirty 
days—that is to say, to give him a shekel a day for his service 
(Hofm., Klief.) : for, in the first place, it is not stated in ver. 8 
that he did not feed them longer than a month; and secondly, 
a shekel was not such very small wages for a day’s work, as 
the wages actually paid are represented as being in ver. 13, 
They rather pay him thirty shekels, with an allusion to the 
fact that this sum was the compensation for a slave that had 
been killed (Ex. xxi. 32), so that it was the price at which a 
bond-slave could be purchased (see at Hos. iii. 2). By paying 
thirty shekels, they therefore gave him to understand that 
they did not estimate his service higher than the labour of a 
purchased slave. To offer such wages was in fact “more 
offensive than a direct refusal” (Hengstenberg). Jehovah 
therefore describes the wages ironically as “a splendid value 
that has been set upon me.” As the prophet fed the flock 
in the name of Jehovah, Jehovah regards the wages paid to 
His shepherd as paid to Himself, as the value set upon His 
personal work on behalf of the nation, and commands the 
prophet to throw this miserable sum to the potter. Both the 
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verb hishitkh (throw) and the contemptuous expression used in 
relation to the sum paid down, prove unmistakeably that the 
words “ throw to the potter” denote the actual casting away of 
the money. And this alone is sufficient to show that the view 
founded upon the last clause of the verse, “I threw it into the 
house of Jehovah to the potter,” viz. that hayydtsér signifies 
the temple treasury, and that yotsér is a secondary form or a 
copyist’s error for "¥i8, is simply a mistaken attempt to solve 
the real difficulty. God could not possibly say to the prophet, 
The wages paid for my service are indeed a miserable amount, 
yet put it in the temple treasury, for it is at any rate better 
than nothing. The phrase “throw to the potter” (for the use 
of hishlikh with’el pers. compare 1 Kings xix. 19) is apparently 
a proverbial expression for contemptuous treatment (= to the 
knacker), although we have no means of tracing the origin 
of the phrase satisfactorily. Hengstenberg’s assumption, that 
“to the potter” is the same as to an unclean place, is founded 
upon the assumption that the potter who worked for the 
temple had his workshop in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, which, 
having been formerly the scene of the abominable worship of 
Moloch, was regarded with abhorrence as an unclean place 
after its defilement by Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 10), and served 
as the slaughter-house for the city. But it by no means 
follows from Jer. xviii. 2 and xix. 2, that this potter dwelt in 
thé valley of Ben-Hinnom; whereas Jer. xix. 1 and 2 lead 
rather to the opposite conclusion. If, for example, God there 
says to Jeremiah, “ Go and buy a pitcher of the potter (ver. 1), 
and go out into the valley of Ben-Hinnom, which lies in front 
of the potter's gate” (ver. 2), it follows pretty clearly from 
these words that the pottery itself stood within the city gate. 
But even if the potter had had his workshop in the valley of 
Ben-Hinnom, which was regarded as unclean, he would not 
have become unclean himself in consequence, so that men 
could say “to the potter,” just as we should say “ zum Schinder” 
(to the knacker) ; and if he had been looked upon as unclean 
in this way, he could not possibly have worked for the temple, 
or supplied the cooking utensils for use in the service of God— 
namely, for boiling the holy sacrificial flesh. The attempts at 
an explanation made by Grotius and Hofmann are equally 
unsatisfactory. The former supposes that throwing anything 
VOL. II. 2A 
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before the potter was equivalent to throwing it upon the heap of 
potsherds ; the latter, that it was equivalent to throwing it into 
the dirt. But the potter had not to do with potsherds only, 
and potter’s clay is not street mire. The explanation given 
by Koehler is more satisfactory; namely, that the meaning is, 
“The amount is just large enough to pay a potter for the 
pitchers and pots that have been received from him, and which 
are thought of so little value, that men easily comfort them- 
selves when one or the other is broken.” But this does not 
do justice to Aishikh, since men do not throw to a potter the 
money for his wares, but put it into his hand. The word 
hishlikh involves the idea of contempt, and earthen pots were. 
things of insignificant worth. The execution of the command, 
“T thtew it (othd, the wages paid me) into the house of 
Jehovah to the potter,” cannot be understood as signifying 
“into the house of Jehovah, that it might be taken thence to 
the potter” (Hengstenberg). If this were the meaning, it 
should have been expressed more clearly. As the words read, 
they can only be understood as signifying that the potter was 
in the house of Jehovah when the money was thrown to him; 
that he had either some work to do there, or that he had come 
there to bring some earthenware for the temple kitchens (cf. 
xiv. 20). This circumstance is no doubt a significant one; 
but the meaning is not merely to show that it was as the 
servant of the Lord, or in the name and by the command of 
Jehovah, that the prophet did this, instead of keeping the 
“money (Koehler) ; for Zechariah could have expressed this in 
two or three words in a much simpler and clearer manner. 
The house of Jehovah came into consideration here rather a8 
the place where the people appeared in the presence of their 
God, either to receive or to solicit the blessings of the covenant 
from Him. What took place in the temple, was done before 
the face of God, that God might call His people to account 
for it. Wer. 14. In consequence of this shameful payment for 
his service, the shepherd of the Lord breaks his second staf, 
as a sign that he will no longer feed the ungrateful nation, 
but leave it to its fate. The breaking of this staff is inter- 
preted, in accordance with its name, as breaking or destroying 
the brotherhood between Judah and Israel. With these words, 
which are chosen with reference to the former division of the 
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nation into two hostile kingdoms, the dissolution of the fra- 
ternal unity of the nation is depicted, and the breaking up of 
the nation into parties opposing and destroying one another is 
represented as the result of a divine decree. Hofmann, Ebrard 
(Ofenbarung Johannis), and Kliefoth have erroneously sup- 
posed that this relates to the division of the covenant nation 
into two parties, one of which, answering to the earlier Judah, 
would receive Christ, and remain the: people of God; whilst 
the other, answering to the Ephraim or Israel of the times 
after Solomon, would reject Christ, and therefore be exposed 
to hardening and judgment. According to the evident meaning 
of the symbolical representation, the whole flock paid the good 
shepherd wages, which were tantamount to a rejection of his 
pastoral care, and was therefore given up by him; so that by 
falling into parties it destroyed itself, and, as the shepherd tells 
it in ver. 9, one devoured the flesh of the other. This is not 
at variance with the fact that by this self-destroying process 
they did not all perish, but that the miserable ones among the 
sheep who gave heed to the Lord, i.e. discerned their Saviour 
in the shepherd, and accepted Jesus Christ as the Messiah, 
were saved. This is simply passed over in our description, 
which treats of the fate of the whole nation as such, as for 
example in Rom. ix. 31, xi. 11-15, because the number of 
these believers formed a vanishing minority in comparison 
with the whole nation. The breaking up of the nation into 
parties manifested itself, however, in a terrible manner soon 
after the rejection of Christ, and accelerated its ruin in the 
Roman war. 

There is this difference, however, in the interpretation 
which has been given to this symbolical prophecy, so far as 
the historical allusion or fulfilment is concerned, by expositors 
who believe in revelation, and very properly understand it as 
referring to the times of the second temple: namely, that some 
regard it as setting forth the whole of the conduct of God 
towards the covenant nation under the second temple; whilst 
others take it to. be merely a symbol of one single attempt to 
save the nation when on the verge of ruin, namely, that of the 
pastoral office of Christ. Hengstenberg, with many of the 
older commentators, has decided in favour of the latter view. 
But all that he adduces in proof of the exclusive correctness 
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of this explanation does not touch the fact itself, but simply 
answers weak arguments by which the first view has been 
defended by its earlier supporters ; whilst the main argument 
which he draws from ver. 8, to prove that the symbolical action 
of the prophet sets forth one single act of pastoral fidelity on 
the part of the Lord, to be accomplished in a comparatively 
brief space of time, rests upon a false interpretation of the 
verse in question. By the three shepherds, which the shepherd 
of Jehovah destroyed in a month, we are to understand, as we 
have shown at ver. 8, not the three classes of Jewish rulers, 
but the three imperial rulers, in whose power Israel continued 
from the times of the captivity to the time of Christ. But the 
supposition that this section refers exclusively to the work of 
Christ for the salvation of Israel during His life upon earth, is 
quite irreconcilable with this. We cannot therefore come to 
any other conclusion than that the first view, which has been 
defended by Calvin and others, and in the most recent times 
by Hofmann, Kliefoth, and Koehler, is the correct one, though 
we need not therefore assume with Calvin that the prophet 
“represents in his own person all the shepherds, by whose hand 
God ruled the people;” or discern, as Hofmann does, in the 
shepherd of the Lord merely a personification of the prophetic 
order; or, according to the form in which Koehler expresses 
the same view, a representation of the mediatorial work in the 
plan of salvation, of which Daniel was the first representative, 
and which was afterwards exhibited on the one hand by 
Haggai and Zechariah, and on the other hand by Zerubbabel 
and his successors, as the civil rulers of Israel, and by Joshua 
and those priests who resumed the duties of their office along 
with him. For the extermination or overthrow of the three 
imperial rulers or imperial powers was no more effected or 
carried out by the prophets named, than by the civil rulers and 
priesthood of Israel. The destruction was effected by Jehovah 
without the intervention of either the prophets, the priests, or 
the civil authorities of the Jews; and what Jehovah accom- 
plished in this respect as the Shepherd of His people, was 
wrought by Him in that form of revelation by which He pre 
pared the way for His coming to His people in the incarnation 
of Jesus Christ, namely as the Angel of Jehovah, although 
this form is not more precisely indicated in the symbolical 
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action described in the chapter before us. In that action the 
shepherd, to whom thirty silverlings are weighed out as his 
wages, is so far from being regarded as distinct from Jehovah, 
that Jehovah Himself speaks of these wages as the price at 
which He was valued by the people; and it is only from the 
gospel history that we learn that it was not Jehovah the super- 
terrestrial God, but the Son of God, who became incarnate in 
Christ, i.e. the Messiah, who was betrayed and sold for such a 
price as this. 

What the Evangelist Matthew observes in relation to the 
fulfilment of vers. 12 and 138, -presents various difficulties. 
After describing in ch. xxvi. the betrayal of Jesus by Judas, 
the taking oft Jesus, and His condemnation to death by the 
Roman governor Pontius Pilate at the instigation of the high 
priests and elders of the Jews; and having still further related 
that Judas, feeling remorse at the condemnation of Jesus, 
brought back to the high priests and elders the thirty silver- 
lings paid to him for the betrayal, with the confession that he 
had betrayed innocent blood, and that having thrown down the 
money in the temple, he went and hanged himself, whereupon 
the high priests resolved to apply the money to the purchase 
of a potter’s field as a burial-ground for pilgrims; he adds in 
ch. xxvii. 9,10: “Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Jeremiah the prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces 
of silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they of the 
children of Israel did value, and gave them for the potter’s 
field, as the Lord appointed me.” The smallest difficulty of all 
is occasioned by the fact that the thirty silverlings were weighed, 
according to the prophecy, as wages for the shepherd; whereas, 
according to the fulfilment, they were paid to Judas for the 
betrayal of Jesus. For, as soon as we trace back the form of 
the prophecy to its idea, the difference is resolved into harmony. 
The payment of the wages to the shepherd in the prophetical 
announcement is simply the symbolical form in which the 
nation manifests its ingratitude for the love and fidelity shown 
towards it by the shepherd, and the sign that it will no longer 
have him as its shepherd, and therefore a sign of the blackest 
ingratitude, and of hard-heartedness in return for the love dis- 
played by the shepherd. The same ingratitude and the same 
hardness of heart are manifested in the resolution of the repre- 
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sentatives of the Jewish nation, the high priests and elders, to 
put Jesus their Saviour to death, and to take Him prisoner by 
bribing the betrayer. The payment of thirty silverlings to the 
betrayer was in fact the wages with which the Jewish nation 
repaid Jesus for what He had done for the salvation of Israel ; 
and the contemptible sum which they paid to the betrayer was 
an expression of the deep contempt which they felt for Jesus. 
There is also no great importance in this difference, that here 
the prophet throws the money into the house of Jehovah to 
the potter; whereas, according to Matthew’s account, Judas 
threw the silverlings into the temple, and the high priests 
would not put the money into the divine treasury, because it 
was blood-money, but applied it to the purchase of a potter's 
field, which received the name of a field of blood. For by 
this very fact not only was the prophecy almost literally ful- 
filled; but, so far as the sense is concerned, it was so exactly 
fulfilled, that every one could see that the same God who had 
spoken through the prophet, had by the secret operation of 
His omnipotent power, which extends even to the ungodly, so 
arranged the matter that Judas threw the money into the 
temple, to bring it before the face of God as blood-money, and 
to call down the vengeance of God upon the nation, and that 
the high priest, by purchasing the potter’s field for this money, 
which received the name of “field of blood” in consequence 
“unto this day” (Matt. xxvii. 8), perpetuated the memorial of 
the sin committed against their Messiah. Matthew indicates 
this in the words “as the Lord commanded me,” which cor- 
respond to ‘& Mim WON in ver. 13 of our prophecy ; on which 
H. Aug. W. Meyer has correctly observed, “that the words ‘as 
the Lord commanded me’ express the fact, that the application 
of the wages of treachery to the purchase of the potter's field 
took place ‘in accordance with the purpose of Gfod,’ whose 
command the prophet had received. As God had directed the 
prophet (ov) how to proceed with the thirty silverlings, so was 
it with the antitypical fulfilment of the prophecy by the high 
priests, and thus was the purpose of the divine will accom- 
plished.” The other points in which the quotation in Matthew 
differs from the original text (for the LX X. have adopted 
a totally different rendering) may be explained from: the fact 
that the passage is quoted memoriter, and that the allusion to 
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the mode of fulfilment has exerted some influence upon the 
choice of words. This involuntary allusion shows itself in the 
reproduction of 3) ANps, “I took the thirty silverlings, and 
threw them to the potter,” by “they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, . . . and gave them for the potter’s field ;” whilst “ the 
price of him that was valued” is only a free rendering of 
wp WIN, and “of the children of Israel” an explanation of 
us} 7 
The only real and important difficulty in the quotation is 
to be found in the fact that Matthew quotes the words of 
Zechariah as “ that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet,” 
whereas all that he quotes is taken simply and solely from the 
prophet Zechariah. The reading “Iepeuiov in Matthew is criti- 
cally unassailable; and the assumption that Matthew refers to 
some lost scripture, or to a saying of Jeremiah handed down 
by oral tradition, and others of a similar kind, are simply arbi- 
trary loopholes, which cannot come into any further considera- 
tion at all. On the other hand, the attempts made to explain 
the introduction of Jeremiah’s name in the place of that of 
Zechariah, on the ground that, so far as the principal features 
are concerned, our prophecy is simply a resumption of the 
prophecy in Jer. xix., and that Zechariah announces a second 
fulfilment of this prophecy (Hengstenberg), or that it rests 
upon the prophecy of Jer. xviii, in which the potter is also 
introduced, and that its fulfilment goes beyond Zechariah’s 
prophecy in those features which deviate from the words of 
Zechariah, so that Jer. xviii. xix. was fulfilled at the same time 
(Kliefoth), are deserving of serious consideration. Matthew, it 
is supposed, intended to point to this relation by mentioning 
Jeremiah instead of Zechariah. We would support this view 
without reserve, if the connection assumed to exist between 
our prophecy and the prophecies of Jer. xviii. and xix. could 
only be shown to be a probable one. But the proof adduced 
by Hengstenberg that our prophecy rests upon Jer. xviii. 
reduces itself to these two remarks: (1) That the potter, of 
whom Jeremiah purchased a pot (ch. xix.) to break it in the 
valley of Ben-Hinnom, had his workshop in this valley, which 
was regarded with abhorrence, as being unclean; and (2) that 
Zechariah was to throw the bad wages into the valley of Ben- 
Hinnom precisely at the spot where this potter’s workshop was. 
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This he supposes to have taken place vith a distinct allusion to 
the prophecy in Jer. xix., and with the assumption that the 
readers would have this prophecy before their minds. But in 
our exposition of ver. 13 we have already shown that Jeremiah 
did not purchase his pot in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, but of the 
potter who dwelt within the city gate; and also that the words 
of Zechariah, “I threw it into the house of Jehovah to the 
potter,” do not affirm that the prophet threw the wages paid 
him into the valley of Ben-Hinnom. But with these false 
assumptions, the view founded upon them—namely, that our 
prophecy is a resumption of that of Jeremiah—necessarily 
falls to the ground. The symbolical action enjoined upon 
Jeremiah, and carried out by him, viz. the breaking to pieces 
in the valley of Ben-Hinnom of the pot purchased of the 
potter in the city, does not stand in any perceptible relation to 
the word of the Lord to Zechariah, to throw the wages paid to 
him into the house of Jehovah to the potter, so as to lead us to 
take this word as a resumption of that prophecy of Jeremiah. 
Kliefoth appears to have seen this also, inasmuch as he gives 
up the idea of finding the proof that our prophecy rests upon 
that of Jeremiah in the prophecy itself. He therefore bases 
this view upon the simple fact that Matthew (xxvii. 9) does 
not quote our passage as a word of Zechariah, but as a word of 
Jeremiah, and therefore at any rate regarded it as such; and 
that our passage has nothing independent in its contents, but 
is rather to be completed or explained from Jeremiah, though 
not from Jer. xix., but from Jer. xviii, where the potter who 
makes a pot, and breaks it in pieces because it is marred, repre- 
sents God, who is doing just the same with Israel as the potter 
with the pot that is marred. Consequently even in Zechariah 
we are to understand by the potter, to whom the prophet throws 
the wages in the temple, Jehovah Himself, who dwells in the 
temple. But apart from the impossibility of understanding 
the words of God in ver. 13, “Throw the splendid price at 
which I have been valued by them to the potter,” as meaning 
“‘ Throw this splendid price to me,” this view founders on the 
simple fact that it necessitates the giving up of the agreement 
between the prophecy and its historical fulfilment, inasmuch as 
in the fulfilment the price of the betrayal of Jesus is paid, not 
to the potter, Jehovah, but to a common potter for his field in 
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the valley of Ben-Hinnom. If, therefore, it is impossible to 
show any connection between our prophecy and the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, there is no other course left than to follow the 
example of Luther,—namely, either to attribute the introduc- 
tion of Jeremiah’s name in Matt. xxvii. 9 in the place of that 
of Zechariah to a failure of memory, or to regard it as a very 
old copyist’s error, of a more ancient date than any of the 
critical helps that have come down to us.’ 


Vers. 15-17.—Tu Foouisa SHepHerp.—Ver. 15. “And 
Jehovah said to me, Take to thee yet the implement of a foolish 
shepherd. Ver. 16. For, behold, I raise up to myself a shepherd 
in the land: that which 1s perishing will he not observe, that which 
ts scattered will he not seek, and that which is broken will he not 
heal ; that which is standing will he not care for; and the flesh of 
the fat one will he eat, and tear their claws in pieces. Ver. 17. 
Woe to the worthless shepherd, who forsakes the flock! sword 
over his arm, and over his right eye: his arm shall wither, and 
his right eye be extinguished.” After Israel has compelled the 
good shepherd to lay down his shepherd’s office, in consequence 
of its own sin, it is not to be left to itself, but to be given into 
the hand of a foolish shepherd, who will destroy it. This is 
the thought in the fresh symbolical action. By ‘iy, “yet 
(again) take the instruments,” etc., this action is connected 
with the previous one (vers. 4 sqq.); for tiy implies that the 
prophet had already taken a shepherd’s instruments once before 
in his hand. The shepherd’s instruments are the shepherd’s 
staff, and taking it in his hand is a figurative representation 
of the feeding of a flock. This time he is to take the im- 


1 Luther says, in his Commentary on Zechariah, of the year 1528: “ This 
chapter gives rise to the question, Why did Matthew attribute the text 
concerning the thirty pieces of silver to the prophet Jeremiah, whereas it 
atands here in Zechariah? This and other similar questions do not in- 
deed trouble me very much, because they have but little bearing upon the 
matter; and Matthew does quite enough by quoting a certain scripture, 
although he is not quite correct about the name, inasmuch as he quotes 
prophetic sayings in other places, and yet does not even give the words as 
they stand in the Scripture. The same thing may occur now; and if it 
does not affect the sense that the words are not quoted exactly, what is to 
hinder his not having given the name quite correctly, since the words are 
of more importance than the name ?” 
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plement of a foolish shepherd, i.e. to set forth the action of a 
foolish shepherd. Whether the pastoral staff of the foolish 
shepherd was of a different kind from that of the good shep- 
herd, is a matter of indifference, so far as the meaning of the 
symbol is concerned. Folly, according to the Old Testament 
view, is synonymous with ungodliness and sin (cf. Ps. xiv. 1 
sqq.). The reason for the divine command is given in ver. 16 
by a statement of the meaning of the new symbolical action. 
God will raise up a shepherd over the land, who will not tend, 
protect, and care for the flock, but will destroy it. That we 
are not to understand by this foolish shepherd all the evil 
native rulers of the Jewish people collectively, as Hengstenberg 
supposes, is as evident from the context as it possibly can be. 
If the good shepherd represented by the prophet in vers. 4-14 
is no other than Jehovah in His rule over Israel, the foolish 
shepherd who is raised up over the land in the place of the 
good shepherd, who had been despised and rejected, can only 
be the possessor of the imperial power, into whose power the 
nation is given up after the rejection of the good shepherd 
sent to it in Christ, ze. the Roman empire, which destroyed 
the Jewish state. The rule of the foolish shepherd is depicted 
not only as an utter neglect, but as a consuming of the fleck, 
as in Ezek. xxxiv. 3, 4, Jer. xxiii. 1,2. The perishing sheep 
he will not seek, i.e. will not take charge of them (cf. ver. 9). 
"y3 cannot be the young or tender one; for not only is naar, 
the boy, not used of animals, but even when used of men it 
has not the meaning tender or weak. The word is a substan- 
tive formation from né‘ar, to shake, piel to disperse, used in 
the sense of dispulsio, and the abstract being used for the 
concrete, the dispersed, the scattered, as the early translators 
rendered it. Hannishbereth, that which is broken, 7.e. injured 
through the fracture of a limb. The opposite of nishbereth is 
na¥30, that which stands upon its feet, and therefore is still 
strong. But not only will he neglect the flock: he will also 
_ seize upon it, and utterly consume it, not only devouring the 
flesh of the fat one, but even tearing in pieces the claws of 
the sheep. Not indeed by driving them along bad and stony 
roads (Tarn., Ewald, Hitzig), for this does no great harm to 
sheep, but so that when he consumes the sheep, he even splits 
or tears in pieces the claws, to seize upon and swallow the last 
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morsel of flesh or fat. But this tyrant will also receive his 
punishment for doing so. The judgment which is to fall 
upon him is set forth in accordance with the figure of the 
shepherd, as punishment through the loss of the arm and of the 
right eye. These two members are mentioned, because with 
the arm he ought to have protected and provided for the flock, 
and with the eye to have watched over them. The Yod in ‘A 
and ‘219 is not the suffix of the first person, but the so-called Yod 
compaginis with the construct state (see at Hos. x. 11). DONT 
is a substantive, as in Job xiii. 4; it does not mean worthless- 
ness, however, but nothingness. A worthless shepherd is one 
who is the opposite of what the shepherd should be, and will 
be: one who does not feed the flock, but leaves it to perish 
(NBT 3IY). The words from cherebh to y*mind are a sentence 
in the-form of a proclamation. The sword is called to come 
upon the arm and the right eye of the worthless shepherd, é.e. 
to hew off his arm, to smite his right eye. The further threat 
that the arm is to wither, the eye to become extinct, does not 
appear to harmonize with this. But the sword is simply men- 
tioned as the instrument of punishment, and the connecting 
together of different kinds of punishment simply serves to 
exhihit the greatness and terrible nature of the punishment. 
With this threat, the threatening word concerning the imperial 
power of the world (ch. ix.-xi.) is very appropriately brought 
to a close, inasmuch as the prophecy thereby returns to its 
starting-point. 


ISRAEL’S CONFLICT AND VICTORY, CONVERSION AND 
SANCTIFICATION.—CHAP. XII. 1—XIII. 6. 


This section forms the first half of the second prophecy of 
. Zechariah concerning the future of Israel and of the nations 
of the world, viz. the prophecy contained in ch. xii.—xiv., which,’ 
a8 a side-piece to ch. ix.-xi., treats of the judgment by which 
Israel, the nation of God, will be refined, sifted, and led on to 
perfection through conflict with the nations of the world. This 
first section announces how the conflict against Jerusalem and 
Judah will issue in destruction to the nations of the world (ch. 
xii, 1-4), Jehovah will endow the princes of Judah and inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem with marvellous strength to overcome all 
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their foes (vers. 5-9), and will pour out His Spirit of grace 
upon them, so that they will bitterly repent the death of the 
Messiah (vers. 10-14), and purify themselves from all ungodli- 
ness (ch. xiii. 1-6). 

Ver. 1. “Burden of the word of Jehovah over Israel. Saying 
of Jehovah, who stretches out the heaven, and lays the foundation 
of the earth, and forms the spirit of man within him.” This 
heading, which belongs to the whole prophecy in ch. xii—xiv., 

_corresponds in form and contents to that in ch. ix. 1. The 
burden of Jehovah over Israel stands by the side of the burden 
of Jehovah over the land of Hadrach, the seat of the heathen 
power of the world (ch. ix. 1). And as the reason assigned 
for the latter was that the eye of Jehovah looks at mankind 
and all the tribes of Israel, so the former is explained here by 
an allusion to the creative omnipotence of Jehovah. Only 
there is nothing in our heading to answer to the words “ and 
Damascus is his rest,” which are added to the explanation of 
the symbolical name Hadrach in ch. ix. 1, because Israel, as 
the name of the covenant nation, needed no explanation. The 
other formal differences are very inconsiderable. ° answers 
substantially to the 3 (in /783, ch. ix. 1), and signifies, notwith- 
standing the fact that massa’ announces a threatening word, 
not “against,” but “over,” as we may see by comparing it with 
‘wn Oe NWO in Mal. i. 1. The reason for the massa’ announced 
is given here in the form of an apposition, Tin’ DN) standing 
first like a heading, as in Ps. cx. 1, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, Num. xxiv. 
8,15. The predicates of God are formed after Isa. xlii. 5 (see 
also Amos iv. 13), and describe God as the creator of the uni- 
verse, and the former of the spirits of all men, to remove all 
doubt as to the realization of the wonderful things predicted 
in what follows. ‘31 m9 7¥', the forming of the spirit within 
man, does not refer to the creation of the spirits or souls 
of men once for all, but denotes the continuous creative 
formation and guidance of the human spirit by the Spirit 
of God. Consequently we cannot restrict the stretching out 

_ of the heaven and the laying of the foundation of the earth 

to the creation of the universe as an act accomplished once 
for all at the beginning of all things (Gen. ii. 1), but must 
take these words also as referring: to the upholding of the 
world as a work of the continuously creative providence of 
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God. According to the biblical view (cf. Ps. civ. 2-4), “God 
stretches out the heavens every day afresh, and every day 
He lays the foundation of the earth, which, if His power did 
not uphold it, would move from its orbit, and fall into ruin” 
(Hengst.). ; 

Ver. 2. “ Behold, I make Jerusalem a reeling-basin for all 
the nations round about, and upon Judah also will tt be at the 
siege against Jerusalem. Ver. 3. And it will come to pass on 
that day, I will make Jerusalem a burden-stone to all nations : 
al who lift it up will tear rents for themselves; and all the 
nations of the earth will gather together against it. Ver. 4. 
In that day, is the saying of Jehovah, will I smite every horse 
with shyness, and its rider with madness, and over the house of 
Judah will I open my eyes, and every horse of the nations will 
I smite with blindness.” These verses allude to an attack on 
the part of the nations upon Jerusalem and Judah, which will 
result in injury and destruction to those who attack it. The 
Lord will make Jerusalem a reeling-basin to all nations round 
about. Saph does not mean threshold here, but basin, or a large 
bowl, as in Ex. xii. 22. Syn is equivalent to ndwnn in Isa. li. 17 
and Ps. Ix. 5, viz. reeling. Instead of the goblet, the prophet 
speaks of a basin, because many persons can put their mouths 
to this at the same time, and drink out of it (Schmieder). The 
“cup of reeling,” t.e. a goblet filled with intoxicating drink, is a 
figure very frequently employed to denote the divine judgment, 
which intoxicates the nations, so that they are unable to stand 
any longer, and therefore fall to the ground and perish (see at 
Isa. li, 17).—Ver. 26 has been explained in very different ways. 
It is an old and widespread view, that the words “also upon 
Judah will it be,” etc., express the participation of Judah in 
the siege of Jerusalem. The Chaldee and Jerome both adopt 
this explanation, that in the siege of Jerusalem Judah will be 
constrained by the nations to besiege the capital of its own 
land. The grammatical reason assigned for this view is, that 
Wwe must either take 1% with SY in the sense of obligation (it 
will also be the duty of Judah: Mich., Ros., Ewald), or supply 

WYAD as the subject to ™: the reeling-basin will also come 
upon Judah. But there is great harshness in both explana- 
tions. With the former, ‘BNDHD, or some other infinitive, would 
hardly have been omitted ; and with the latter, the preposition 
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5 would stand before mm, instead of by, Moreover, in what 
follows there is no indication whatever of Judah’s having made 
common cause with the enemy against Jerusalem; on the 
contrary, Judah and Jerusalem stand together in opposition 
to the nations, and the princes of Judah have strength in the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (ver. 5), and destroy the enemy to 
save Jerusalem (ver. 6). Moreover, it is only by a false in- 
terpretation that any one can find a conflict between Judah 
and Jerusalem indicated in ch. xiy. 14. And throughout it 
is incorrect to designate the attitude of Judah towards Jeru- 
salem in these verses as “ opposition,’—a notion upon which 
Ebrard (Offend. Joh.) and Kliefoth have founded the mar- 
vellous view, that by Jerusalem with its inhabitants and the 
house of David we are to understand the unbelieving portion 
of Israel ; and by Judah with its princes, Christendom, or the 
true people of God, formed of believing Israelites, and increased 
by believing Gentiles. Judah is not opposed to Jerusalem, 
but simply distinguished from it, just as the Jewish kingdom 
or people is frequently designated by the prophets as Jerusalem 
and Judah. The 03, which does not separate, but adds, is of 
itself inapplicable to the idea of opposition. Consequently we 
should expect the words ’m by D3} to express the thought, that 
Judah will be visited with the same fate as Jerusalem, as 
Luther, Calvin, and many others follow the Peshito in sup- 
posing that they do. SY 77 has then the meaning to happen, 
to come over a person ; and the only question is, What are we 
to supply in thought as the subject? The best course is pro- 
bably to take it from the previous clause, “that which passes 
over Jerusalem ;” for the proposal of Koehler to supply métsér 
as the subject is precluded by the circumstance that mdtsdr, a 
siege, can only affect a city or fortress (cf. Deut. xx. 20), and 
not aland. The thought is strengthened in ver. 3. Jerusalem 
is to become a burden-stone for all nations, which inflicts con- 
tusions and wounds upon those who try to lift it up or carry 
it away (“experiencing no hurt itself, it causes great damage 
to them:” Marck). The figure is founded upon the idea of 
the labour connected with building, and not upon the custom, 
which Jerome speaks of as a very common one in his time 
among the youth of Palestine, of testing and exercising their 
strength by lifting heavy stones. There is a gradation in the 
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thought, both in the figure of the burdensome stone, which 
wounds whoever tries to lift it, whilst intoxicating wine only 
makes one powerless and incapable of any undertaking, and 
also in the description given of the object, viz. in ver. 2 all 
nations round about Jerusalem, and in ver. 3 all peoples and 
all nations of the earth. It is only in the last clause of ver. 3 
that the oppression of Jerusalem indicated in the two figures is 
more minutely described, and in ver. 4 that its overthrow by 
the help of God is depicted. The Lord will throw the mind 
and spirit of the military force of the enemy into such confu- 
sion, that instead of injuring Jerusalem and Judah, it will rush 
forward to its own destruction. Horses and riders individualize 
the warlike forces of the enemy. The rider, smitten with mad- 
ness, turns his sword against his own comrades in battle (cf. 
ch. xiv. 3, Judg. vii. 22, 1 Sam. xiv. 20). On the other hand, 
Jehovah will open His eyes upon Judah for its protection 
(1 Kings viii. 29; Neh. i. 6; Ps. xxxii. 8). This promise is 
strengthened by the repetition of the punishment to be inflicted 
upon the enemy. Not only with alarm, but with blindness, 
will the Lord smite their horses. We have an example of this 
in 2 Kings vi. 18, where the Lord smote the enemy with blind- 
ness in answer to Elisha’s prayer, i.e. with mental blindness, so 
that, instead of seizing the prophet, they fell into the hands of 
Israel. The three plagues, timmdahon, shiggd‘on, and ‘ivvdron, 
are those with which rebellious Israelites are threatened in 
Deut. xxviii. 28. The “house of Judah” is the covenant’ 
‘nation, the population of Judah including the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, as we may see from what follows. ; 
Ver. 5. “ And the princes of Judah will say in their hearts, 
The inhabitants of Jerusalem are strength to me, in Jehovah of 
hosts their God. Ver. 6. On that day will I make the princes of 
Judah as a basin of fire under logs of wood, and like a torch of 
Jjire under sheaves; and they will devour all nations round about, 
on the right and on the left; and Jerusalem will dwell still 
further in its place, at Jerusalem. Ver.7. And Jehovah will 
save the tents of Judah first, that the splendour of the house of 
David and the splendour of the inhabitants of Jerusalem may 
not lift itself up over Judah.” The princes of Judah are men- 
tioned as the leaders of the people in war. What they say is 
the conviction of the whole nation (allaph, as in ch. ix. 7). 
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MYON (in this form dz. Aey.) is a substantive = POX, strength 
(Job xvii. 9). The singular lt (to me) expresses the fact that 
every individual says or thinks this, as with the expression 
“should J weep” in ch. vii. 3. The princes of Judah recog- 
nise in the inhabitants of Jerusalem their strength or might, 
not in this sense, that Judah, being crowded together before 
Jerusalem, expects help against the foe from the strength of 
the city and the .assistance of its inhabitants, as Hofmann and 
Koehler maintain, for “ their whole account of the inhabitants 
of the land being shut up in the city (or crowded together 
before the walls of Jerusalem, and covered by them) is a pure 
invention” (Koehler), and has no foundation in the text; but 
in this sense, that the inhabitants of Jerusalem are strong 
through Jehovah their God, i.c. through the fact that Jehovah 
has chosen Jerusalem, and by virtue of this election will save 
the city of His sanctuary (compare x. 12 with iii. 2, i. 17, 
ii. 16). Because the princes of Judah put their trust in the 
divine election of Jerusalem, the Lord makes them into a . 
basin of fire under logs of wood, and a burning torch under 
sheaves, so that they destroy all nations round about like flames 
of fire, and Jerusalem therefore remains unconquered and 
undestroyed in its place at Jerusalem. In this last sentence 
Jerusalem is first of all the population personified as a woman, 
and in the second instance the city as such. From the fact 
that Jerusalem is still preserved, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the enemy proceeding from the princes of Judah, it is 
very evident that: the princes of Judah are the representatives 
of the whole nation, and that the whole of the covenant nation 
(Judah with Jerusalem) is included in the house of Judah in 
ver. 4. And ver. 7 may easily be reconciled with this. The 
statement that the Lord will “save the tents of Judah first, 
that the splendour of the house of David may not lift itself up 
above Judah,” contains the simple thought that the salvation 
will take place in such a manner that no part of the nation 
will have any occason to lift itself up above another, and that 
because the salvation is effected not by human power, but by 
the omnipotence of God alone. “The tents of Judah, te 
its huts, form an antithesis to the splendid buildings of the 
capital, and probably (?) also point to the defenceless condition 
of Judah, through which it was absolutely cast upon the help 
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of God”! (Hengstenberg). MiX8n, the splendour or glory, not 
the boasting. The house of David is the royal line, which was 
continued in Zerubbabel and his family, and culminated in 
Christ. Its splendour consists in the glorification promised 
in ch. iv. 6-10 and 14, and Hag. ii. 23;.and the splendour 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem is the promises which this 
city received through its election to be the city of God, in 
which Jehovah would be enthroned in His sanctuary, and also 
through the future glorification predicted for it in consequence 
(ch. i. 16, 17, ii. 8, 14, sqq.). The antithesis between Jeru- 
salem and the house of David on the one hand, and the tents 
of Judah on the other, does not serve to express the thought 
that “the strong ones will be saved by the weak, in order that 
the true equilibrium may arise between the two” (Hengst.), 
for Judah cannot represent the weak ones if its princes con- 
sume the enemy like flames of fire; but the thought is simply 
this: At the deliverance from the attack of the foe, Jerusalem 
will have no pre-eminence over Judah; but the promises which 
Jerusalem and the house of David have received will benefit 
Judah, z.e. the whole of the covenant nation, in like manner. 
This thought is expressed in the following way: The defence- 
less land will be delivered sooner than the well-defended capital, 
that the latter may not lift itself up above the former, but 
that both may humbly acknowledge “that the victory in both 
cases is the Lord’s” (Jerome) ; for, according “to ver. 8, Jeru- 
salem will enjoy in the fullest measure the salvation of God. 
Ver. 8. “ On that day Jehovah will shelter the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ; and he that stumbleth among them will be as David 
on that day; and the house of David as God, as the angel of 
Jehovah before them. Ver. 9. And it will come to pass on that 
day, I will seek to destroy all the nations that come against 
Jerusalem.” In the conflict with the heathen nations, the 
Lord will endow the inhabitants of Jerusalem with marvellous 
strength with which to overcome all their foes. The popu- 
lation of Jerusalem is divided into two classes, the weak and 
the strong. The weak are designated as hannikhshdl, the 
stumbling one, who cannot stand firmly upon his feet (1 Sam. 


1 Calvin observes: ‘‘In my opinion, the prophet applies the term 
‘tents’ to huts which cannot protect their guests or inhabitants. We have 
thus a tacit contrast between huts and fortified cities.” 
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ii. 4). These are to become like David, the bravest hero of 
Israel (cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 34 sqq., 2 Sam. xvii. 8). The strong 
ones, designated as the house, i.e. the household or family of 
David, are to be like Elohim, i.e. not angels, but God, the 
Deity, i.e. a superhuman being (cf. Ps. viii. 6), yea, like the 
angel of Jehovah, who goes before Israel (Dm259), or the 
revealer of the invisible God, who is essentially the equal of 
Jehovah (see at ch. i. 8). The point of comparison lies in 
the power and strength, not. in moral resemblance to God, as 
Kliefoth supposes, who takes Elohim as equivalent to Jehovah, 
and identifies it with the angel of Jehovah, as some of the 
earlier commentators have done, and places the graduation of 
Elohim into the angel of Jehovah in the appearance of God in 
human form, in which case, however, 07125? has no meaning. 
This shows rather that the “angel of Jehovah” is simply 
referred to here in connection with his appearance in the 
history of Israel, when he went at the head of Israel and 
smote the Egyptians and all the enemies of Israel (Ex. xxiii. 
20 sqq.; Josh. v. 13 sqq.). This is evident from the antithesis 
in ver. 9. Whilst Jehovah endows the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem with supernatural strength, He will seek to destroy all 
the nations which attack Jerusalem. Biggésh, followed by 
an infinitive with Lamed, to strive after anything, as in ch. 
vi. 7. >Y Ni3 applied to the advance of the enemy against a 
city (= nmby, Isa. vii. 1). 

Vers. 10-14. But the Lord will do still more than this for 
His people. He will renew it by pouring out His spirit of 
grace upon it, so that it will come to the knowledge of the 
guilt it has incurred by the rejection of the Saviour, and will 
bitterly repent of its sin. Ver. 10. “And I will pour out upon 
the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace and of supplication ; and they will look upon me, 
whom they have pierced, and will mourn over him like the 
mourning over an only one, and will grieve bitterly over him, as 
one grieves bitterly over the first-born.” This new promise is 
simply attached to the previous verse by 1 consec. (‘A25¥). 
Through this mode of attachment such connections as that 
suggested by Kliefoth, “But such glory can only be enjoyed 
by rebellious Israel when it is converted, and acknowledges 
and bewails Him whom it has rejected,” are precluded, as at 
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variance with the text. There is not a word in the text about 
conversion as the condition on which the glory set before them 
in vers. 3-9 was to be obtained; on the contrary, conversion 
is represented as one fruit of the outpouring of the spirit of 
prayer upon the nation; and this outpouring of the Spirit is 
introduced by ‘A3D%, which corresponds to YP3X in ver. 9, as 
a new feature in the salvation, to be added to the promise of 
the destruction of the nations which fight against Jerusalem. 
The fact that only the inhabitants of Jerusalem are named, 
and not those of Judah also, is explained correctly by the 
commentators from the custom of regarding the capital as the 
representative of the whole nation. And it follows eo ipso 
from this, that in ver. 8 also the expression “inhabitants of 
Jerusalem” is simply an individualizing epithet for the whole © 
of the covenant nation. But just as in ver. 8 the house of 
David is mentioned emphatically along with these as the 
. princely family and representative of the ruling class, so is it 
also in ver. 10, for the purpose of expressing the thought that 
the same salvation is to be enjoyed by the whole nation, in all 
its ranks, from the first to the last. The outpouring of the 
Spirit points back to Joel iii. 1 sqq., except that there the Spirit 
of Jehovah generally is spoken of, whereas here it is simply 
the spirit of grace and of supplication. Chén does not mean 
“prayer,” nor emotion, or goodness, or love (Hitzig, Ewald), 
but simply grace or favour ; and here, as in ch. iv. 7, the grace 
of God; not indeed in its objectivity, but asa principle at — 
work in the human mind. The spirit of grace is the spirit 
which produces in the mind of man the experience of the grace 
of God. But this experience begets in the soul of sinful man 
the knowledge of sin and guilt, and prayer for the forgiveness 
of sin, i.e. supplication; and this awakens sorrow and repent- 
"ance. Dy 3D'an, they look upon me. Hibbit, used of bodily 
sight as well as spiritual (cf. Num. xxi. 9). The suffix in bye 
(to me) refers to the speaker. This is Jehovah, according to 
ver. 1, the creator of the heaven and the earth. ‘127 WWN"NR, 
not “Him whom they pierced,” but simply “whom they 
pierced.” NX, that is to say, is not governed by hibbita as a 
second object, but simply refers to ‘8, to me, “whom they 
pierced.” “WN"N8 is chosen here, as in Jer. xxxviii. 9, in the 
place of the simple WW, to mark "W more clearly as an accu- ° 
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sative, since the simple WW might also be rendered “ who 
pierced (me):” cf. Ges. § 123, 2, Not. 1. Dédgar does not 
mean to ridicule, or scoff at, but only to pierce, thrust through, 
and to slay by any kind of death whatever (cf. Lam. iv. 9). 
And the context shows that here it signifies to put to death. 
With reference to the explanation proposed by Calvin, “ whom 
they have harassed with insults,” Hitzig has very properly 
observed: “If it were nothing more than this, wherefore such 
lamentation over him, which, according to the use of ‘5D, 
with >Y governing the person, and from the similes employed, 
is to be regarded as a lamentation for the dead?” It is true 
that we have not to think of a slaying of Jehovah, the creator 
of the heaven and the earth, but simply of the slaying of 
the Maleach Jehovah, who, being of the same essence with 
Jehovah, became man in the person of Jesus Christ. As 
Zechariah repeatedly represents the coming of the Messiah as 
a coming of Jehovah in His Maleach to His people, he could, 
according to this view, also describe the slaying of the Maleach 
as the slaying of Jehovah. And Israel having come to the 
knowledge of its sin, will bitterly bewail this deed. 159 does 
not mean thereat, i.e. at the crime, but is used personally, over 
him whom they have pierced. Thus the transition from the 
first person (‘8) to the third ("?Y) points to the fact that the 
person slain, although essentially one with Jehovah, is person- 
ally distinct from the Supreme God. The lamentation for the 
only son (ydchid: cf. Amos viii. 10) and for the first-born is 
the deepest and bitterest death-wail. The inf. abs. hémér, 
which is used in the place of the finite verb, signifies making 
bitter, to which mispéd is to be supplied from the previous 
sentence (cf. DNA TDD, Jer. vi. 26). 

The historical fulfilment of this prophecy commenced with 
the crucifixion of the Son of God, who had come in the flesh. 
The words 177 WNT ‘Se 3°37 are quoted in the Gospel of 
John (xix. 37), according to the Greek rendering dypovras eis 
bv é€exévrncay, which probably emanated not from the LXX, 
but from Aquila, or Theodotion, or Symmachus, as having 
been fulfilled in Christ, by the fact that a soldier pierced His 
side with a lance as He was hanging upon the cross (vid. John 
xix. 34). If we compare this quotation with the fact men- 
tioned in ver. 36, that they did not break any of His bones, 
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there can be no doubt that John quotes this passage with dis- 
tinct allusion to this special circumstance; only we must not 
infer from this, that the evangelist regarded the meaning of 
the prophecy as exhausted by this allusion. The piercing with 
the spear is simply looked upon by him as the climax of all 
the mortal sufferings of Christ; and even with Zechariah the 
piercing is simply an individualizing expression for putting to 
death, the instrument used and the kind of death being of very 
subordinate importance. This is evident from a. comparison of 
our verse with ch. xiii. 7, where the sword is mentioned as the 
instrument employed, whereas ddgar points rather to a spear. 
What we have observed at p. 337 respecting the fulfilment of 
ch. ix. 9 by the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, also applies to 
this special fulfilment, viz. that the so to speak literal fulfilment 
in the outward circumstances only served to make the internal 
concatenation of the prophecy with its historical realization so 
clear, that even unbelievers could not successfully deny it. 
Luke (xxiii. 48) indicates the commencement of the fulfilment 
of the looking at the slain one by these words: “ And all the 
people that came together to that sight, beholding the things 
which were done, smote their breasts.” (For the smiting of 
the breasts, comp. Isa. xxxii. 12, OW Sy 1D.) “ The crowds, 
who had just before been crying out, Crucify him, here smite 
upon their breasts, being overpowered with the proofs of the 
superhuman exaltation of Jesus, and lament over the crucified 
one, and over their own guilt” (Hengst.). The true and full 
commencement of the fulfilment, however, shows itself in the 
success which attended the preaching of Peter on the first day 
of Pentecost,—namely, in the fact that three thousand were 
pricked in their heart with penitential sorrow on account of the 
crucifixion of their Saviour, and were baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins (Acts ii. 37-41), and 
in the further results which followed the preaching of the 
apostles for the conversion of Israel (Acts iii—v.). The ful- 
filment has continued with less striking results through the 
whole period of the Christian church, in conversions from 
among the Jews; and it will not terminate till the remnant 
of Israel shall turn as a people to Jesus the Messiah, whom its 
fathers crucified. On the other hand, those who continue 
obstinately in unbelief will see Him at last when He returns 
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in the clouds of heaven, and shriek with despair (Rev. i. 45 
Matt. xxiv. 30). 

In vers. 11-14 the magnitude and universality of the 
mourning are still further depicted. Ver. 11. “Jn that day 
the mourning in Jerusalem will be great, like the mourning of 
Hadad-rimmon in the valley of Megiddo. Ver. 12. And the 
land will mourn, every family apart ; the family of the house of 
David apart, and their wives apart ; the family of the house of 
Nathan apart, and their wives apart. Ver. 13. The family of 
the house of Levi apart, and their wives apart ; the family of the 
Shimeite apart, and their wives apart. Ver. 14. All the rest of 
the families, every family apart, and their wives apart.” In 
ver. 11, the depth and bitterness of the pain on account of the 
slain Messiah are depicted by comparing it to the mourning of 
Hadad-rimmon. ‘Jerome says with regard to this: ‘ Adad- 
remmon is a city near Jerusalem, which was formerly called 
by this name, but is now called Maximianopolis, in the field 
of Mageddon, where the good king Josiah was wounded by 
Pharaoh Necho.” This statement of Jerome is confirmed 
by the fact that the ancient Canaanitish or Hebrew name of 
the city has been preserved in Rimuni, a small village three- 
quarters of an hour to the south of Lejun (Legio= Megiddo: 
see at Josh. xii. 21; and V. de Velde, Reise, i. p. 267). The 
mourning of Hadad-rimmon is therefore the mourning for the 
calamity which befel Israel at Hadad-rimmon in the death of 
the good king Josiah, who was mortally wounded in the valley 
Megiddo, according to 2 Chron. xxxv. 22 sqq., so that he very 
soon gave up the ghost. The death of this most pious of all 
the kings of Judah was bewailed by the people, especially the 
righteous members of the nation, so bitterly, that not only did 
the prophet Jeremiah compose an elegy on his death, but other 
singers, both male and female, bewailed him in dirges, which 
were placed in a collection of elegiac songs, and preserved 
in Israel till long after the captivity (2 Chron. xxxv. 25). 
Zechariah compares the lamentation for the putting of the 
Messiah to death to this great national mourning. All the 
other explanations that have been given of these words are so 
arbitrary, as hardly to be worthy of notice. This applies, for 
example, to the idea mentioned by the Chald., that the refer- 
ence is to the death of the wicked Ahab, and ‘als to Hitzig’s 
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hypothesis, that Hadad-rimmon was one name of the god 
Adonis. For, apart from the fact that it is only from this 
passage that Movers has inferred that there ever was an idol 
of that name, a prophet of Jehovah could not possibly have 
compared the great lamentation of the Israelites over the 
death of the Messiah to the lamentation over the death of 
Ahab the ungodly king of Israel, or to the mourning for a 
Syrian idol. But the mourning will not be confined to Jerusa- 
lem; the land (hd’érets), t.e. the whole nation, will also mourn. 
This universality of the lamentation is individualized in vers. 
12-14, and so depicted as to show that all the families and 
households of the nation mourn, and not the men only, but 
also the women. To this end the prophet mentions four dis- 
tinct leading and secondary families, and then adds i in conclu- 
sion, “all the rest of the families, with their wives.” Of the 
several families named, two can be determined with certainty,— 
namely, the family of the house of David, i.e. the posterity of 
king David, and the family of the house of Levi, i.e. the pos- 
terity of the patriarch Levi. But about the other two families 
there is a difference of opinion. The rabbinical writers sup- 
pose that Nathan is the well known prophet of that name, and 
the family of Shimet the tribe of Simeon, which is said, accord- 
ing to the rabbinical fiction, to have furnished teachers to the 
nation.’ But the latter opinion is overthrown, apart from any 
other reason, by the fact that the patronymic of Simeon is not 
written ‘you, but ‘2¥2¥, in Josh. xxi. 4, 1 Chron. xxvii. 16. 

Still less can the Benjamite. Shimei, who cursed David (2 
Sam. xvi. 5 sq: )s be intended. ‘yown nnevin is the name 
given in Num. iii. 21 to the family of the son of Gershon and 
the grandson of Levi (Num. iii. 17 sqq.). This is the family 
intended here, and in harmony with this Nathan is not the 
prophet of that name, but the son of David, from whom 
Zerubbabel was descended (Luke iii. 27, 31). Luther adopted 
this explanation : “ Four families,” he says, “ are enumerated, 
two from the royal line, under the names of David and Nathan, 


1 Jerome gives the Jewish view thus: ‘‘ In David the regal tribe is in- 
cluded, i.e. Judah. In Nathan the prophetic order is described. Levirefers 
to the priests, from whom the priesthood sprang. In Simeon the teachers 
are included, as the companies of masters sprang from that tribe. He says 
nothing about the other tribes, as they had no special privilege or dignity.” 
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and two from the priestly line, as Levi and Shimei; after 
which he embraces all together.” Of two tribes he mentions 
one leading family and one subordinate branch, to show that 
not only are all the families of Israel in general seized with 
the same grief, but all the separate branches of those families. 
Thus the word mishpachah is used here, as in many other cases, 
in the wider and more restricted meaning of the leading and 
the subordinate families. 

Chap. xiii. 1-6. The penitential supplication of Israel will 
lead to a thorough renewal of the nation, since the Lord will 
open to the penitent the fountain of His grace for the cleansing 
away of sin and the sanctifying of life. Ver. 1. “ Jn that day 
will a fountain be opened to the house of David, and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and uncleanness.” As the 
Lord Himself pours out the spirit of supplication upon Israel, 
so does He also provide the means of purification from sin. A 
fountain is opened, when its stream of water bursts forth from 
the bosom of the earth (see Isa. xli. 18, xxxv. 6). The water, 
which flows from the fountain opened by the Lord, is a water 
of sprinkling, with which sin and uncleanness are removed. 
The figure is taken partly from the water used for the purifi- 
cation of the Levites at their consecration, which is called 
NNN “D, sin-water, or water of absolution, in Num. viii. 7, and 
partly from the sprinkling-water prepared from the sacrificial 
ashes of the red heifer for purification from the defilement of 
death, which is called 73 2, water of uncleanness, i.e. water 
which removed uncleanness, in. Num. xix. 9. Just as bodily 
uncleanness is a figure used to denote spiritual uncleanness, 
the defilement of sin (cf. Ps. li. 9), so is earthly sprinkling- 
water a symbol of the spiritual water by which sin is removed. 
By this water we have to understand not only grace in general, 
but the spiritual sprinkling-water, which is prepared through 
the sacrificial death of Christ, through the blood that He shed 
for sin, and which is sprinkled upon us for the cleansing away 
of sin in the gracious water of baptism. The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin (1 John i. 7; compare v. 6). 

The house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
represent the whole nation here, as in ch. xii. 10. This 
cleansing will be followed by a new life in fellowship with 
God, since the Lord will remove everything that could hinder 
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sanctification. This renewal of life and sanctification is. de- 
scribed in vers. 2-7. Ver. 2. “And it will come to pass in 
that day, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts, I will cut off the 
names of the tdols out of the land, they shall be remembered no 
more; and the prophets also and the spirit of uncleanness will I 
remove out of the land. Ver. 3. And it will come to pass, if aman 
prophesies any more, his father and his mother, they that begat 
him, will say to him, Thou must not live, for thou hast spoken 
deceit in the name of Jehovah: and his father and his mother, 
they that begat him, will pierce him through because of his 
prophesying. Ver. 4. And it will come to pass on that day, the 
prophets will be ashamed every one of his vision, at his prophesy- 
ing, and will no more put on a hairy mantle to lie. Ver. 5. And 
he will say, Iam no prophet, I am a man who cultivates the land ; 
for a man bought me from my youth. Ver. 6. And tf they shall 
say to him, What scars are these between thy hands? he will say, 
These were inflicted upon me in the house of my loves.” The 
new life in righteousness and holiness before God is depicted 
in an individualizing form as the extermination of idols and 
false prophets out of the holy land, because idolatry and false 
prophecy were the two principal forms in which ungodliness 
manifested itself in Israel. The allusion to idols and false 
prophets by no means points to the times before the ‘captivity ; 
for even if gross idolatry, and therefore false prophecy, did not 
spread any more among the Jews after the captivity, such 
passages as Neh. vi. 10, where lying prophets rise up, and even 
priests contract marriages with Canaanitish and other heathen 
wives, from whom children sprang who could not even speak 
the Jewish language (Hzra ix. 2 sqq.; Neh. xiii. 23), show very 
clearly that the danger of falling back into gross idolatry* was 
not a very remote one. Moreover, the more refined idolatry 
of pharisaic self-righteousness and work-holiness took the 
place of the grosser idolatry, and the prophets generally depict 
the future under the forms of the past. The cutting off of 
the names of the idols denotes utter destruction (cf. Hos. ii. 
19). The prophets are false prophets, who either uttered the 
thoughts of their hearts as divine inspiration, or stood under 
the demoniacal influence of the spirit of darkness. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are associated not only with idols, 
but with the “spirit of uncleanness.”. For this, the opposite of 
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the spirit of grace (ch. xii. 10), is the evil spirit which culmi- 
nates in Satan, and works in the false prophets as a lying spirit 
(1 Kings xxii. 21-23; Rev. xvi. 13, 14). The complete exter- 
mination of this unclean spirit is depicted thus in vers. 3-6, 
that not only will Israel no longer tolerate any prophet in the 
midst of it (ver. 3), but even the prophets themselves will be 
ashamed of their calling (vers. 4-6). The first case is to 
be explained from the law in Deut. xiii. 6-11 and xviii. 20, 
according to which a prophet who leads astray to idolatry, and . 
one who prophesies in his own name or in the name of false 
gods, are to be put to death. This commandment will be 
carried out by the parents upon any one who shall prophesy 
in the future. ,They will pronounce him worthy of death as 
speaking lies, and inflict the punishment of death upon him 
(dégar, used for putting to death, as in ch. xii. 10). This 
case, that a man is regarded as a false prophet and punished 
in consequence, simply because he prophesies, rests upon the 
assumption that at that time there will be no more prophets, 
and that God will not raise them up or send them any more. 
This assumption agrees both with the promise, that when 
God concludes a new covenant with His people and forgives 
their sins, no one will teach another any more to know the 
Lord, but all, both great and small, will know Him, and all 
will be taught of God (Jer. xxxi. 33, 34; Isa. liv. 13); and 
also with the teaching of the Scriptures, that the Old Testa- 
ment prophecy reached to John the Baptist, and attained its 
completion and its end in Christ (Matt. xi. 13; Luke xvi. 16, 
cf. Matt. v. 17). At that time will those who have had to 
do with false prophecy no longer pretend to be prophets, or 
assume the appearance of prophets, or put on the hairy gar- 
rent of the ancient prophets, of Elias for example, but rather 
give themselves out as farm-servants, and declare that the marks 
of wounds inflicted upon themselves when prophesying ‘in the 
worship of heathen gods are the scars of wounds which they 
have received (vers. 4-6). 12 Wi3, to be ashamed on account of 
(cf. Isa. i. 29), not to desist with shame. The form ink331 in 
“ ver. 4 instead of iN237 (ver. 3) may be explained from the fact 
that the verbs x"> and n’5 frequently borrow forms from one 
another (Ges. §75, Aum. 20-22). On 1Y¥ N38, see at 2 Kings 
i. 8. “wnD wer, to lie, i.e. to give themselves the appearance of 
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prophets, and thereby to deceive the people. The subject to WN! 
in ver. 5 is ¥*8 from ver. 4; and the explanation given by the 
man is not to be taken as an answer to a question asked by 
another concerning his circumstances, for it has not been pre- 
ceded by any question, but as a confession made by his own spon- 
taneous impulse, in which he would repudiate his former calling. 
The verb 12? is not a denom. of 12P, servum facere, servo uti 
(Maurer, Koehler, and others), for mipnch does not mean slave, 
but that which has been acquired, or an acquisition. It isa 
simple hiphil of gdndh in the sense of acquiring, or acquiring 
by purchase, not of selling. That the statement is an untruth- 
ful assertion is evident from ver. 6, the two clauses of which 
are to be taken as speech and reply, or question and answer. 
Some one asks the prophet, who has given himself out as a 
farm-servant, where the stripes (makkoth, strokes, marks of 
strokes) between his hands have come from, and he replies that 
he received them in the house of his lovers. ‘I'37 WR, ds (se. 
mAnyas) émrdqynv: cf. Ges. § 143, 1. The questioner regards 
the stripes or wounds as marks of wounds inflicted upon him- 
self, which the person addressed had made when prophesying, 
as is related of the prophets of Baal in 1 Kings xviii. 28 (see 
the comm.).. The expression “between the hands” can hardly 
be understood in any other way than as relating to the palms 
of the hands and their continuation up the arms, since, accord- 
ing to the testimony of ancient writers (Movers, Phoniz. i. p. 
682), in the self-mutilations connected with the Phrygian, 
Syrian, and Cappadocian forms of worship, the arms were 
mostly cut with swords or knives. The meaning of the answer 
given by the person addressed depends upon the view we take 
of the word S:2nxp, As this word is generally applied to para- 
mours, Hengstenberg retains this meaning here, and gives the 
following explanation of the passage: namely, that the person 
addressed confesses that he has received the wounds in the 
temples of the idols, which he had followed with adulterous 
love, so that he admits his former folly with the deepest shame. 
But the context appears rather to indicate that this answer is 
also nothing more than an evasion, and that he simply pretends 
that the marks were scars left by the chastisements which he . 
received when a boy in the house of either loving parents or 
some other loving relations. 
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JUDGMENT OF REFINEMENT FOR ISRAEL, AND GLORIOUS END 
OF JERUSALEM.—CHAP. XIII. 7—-XIV. 21. 


The prophecy takes a new turn at ver. 7, and announces 
the judgment, through which Israel will be refined from the 
dross still adhering to it, and transformed into the truly holy 
people of the Lord by the extermination of its spurious and 
corrupt members. This second half of the prophecy is really 
an expansion of the first (xii. 1-xiii. 6). Whereas the first 
announces how the Lord will protect Israel and Jerusalem 
against the pressure of the powers of the world, how He will 
smite the enemy, and not only endow His people with miracu- 
lous power which ensures their victory, but also by pouring 
out His Spirit of grace, lead it to a knowledge of the guilt it 
has contracted by putting the Messiah to death, and to repent- 
ance and renovation of life; the second half depicts the judg- 
ment which will fall upon Jerusalem, to sever the ungodly 
from the righteous, to exterminate the former out of the land 
of the Lord, to purify and preserve the latter, and by com- 
pleting this separation, to perfect His kingdom in glory. This 
second half is divisible again into two parts, the former of 
which (ch. xiii. 7-9) gives a summary of the contents, whilst 
the latter (ch. xiv.) expands it into fuller detail. 

Ver. 7. “ Arise, O sword, over my shepherd, and over the man 
who ts my neighbour, is the saying of Jehovah of hosts: smite 
the shepherd, that the sheep may be scattered; and I will bring 
back my hand over the little ones. Ver. 8. And it will come to 
pass tn all the land, is the saying of Jehovah; two parts therein 
shall be cut off, shall die, and the third remains therein. Ver. 9. 
And the third will I bring into the fire, and melt them as silver 
is melted, and will refine them as gold is refined : it will call upon 
my name, and I will answer it; I say, It is my people; and tt 
will say, Jehovah my God.” The summons addressed to the 
sword, to awake and smite, is a poetical turn to express the 
thought that the smiting takes place with or according to the 
will of God. For a similar personification of the sword, see 
Jer. xlvii. 6. ‘95 is the shepherd of Jehovah, since the sum- 
mons comes from Jehovah. In what sense the person to be 
smitten is called the shepherd of Jehovah, we may see from 
the clause ‘nDy 2a7y, The word "2y, which only occurs in 
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the Pentateuch and in Zechariah, who has taken it thence, is 
only used as a synonym of M8 (cf. Lev. xxv. 15) in the con- 
crete sense of the nearest one. And this is the meaning which 
it has in the passage before us, where the construct state ex- 
presses the relation of apposition, as for example in FTDN Wx 
(Deut. xxxiii. 8; cf. Ewald, § 287, ¢), the man who is my nearest 
one. The shepherd of Jehovah, whom Jehovah describes as a 
man who is His next one (neighbour), cannot of course be a 
bad shepherd, who is displeasing to Jehovah, and destroys the 
flock, or the foolish shepherd mentioned in ch. xi. 15-17, as 
Grotius, Umbr., Ebrard, Ewald, Hitzig, and others suppose ; 
for the expression “ man who is my nearest one” implies much 
more than unity or community of vocation, or that he had to 
feed the flock like Jehovah. No owner of a flock or lord of a 
flock would call a hired or purchased shepherd his ‘a@mith. And 
so God would not apply this epithet to any godly or ungodly 
man whom He might have appointed shepherd over a nation. 
The idea of nearest one (or fellow) involves not only similarity 
in vocation, but community of physical or spiritual descent, ac- 
cording to which he whom God calls His neighbour cannot be 
a mere man, but can only be one who participates in the divine 
nature, or is essentially divine. The shepherd of .Jehovah, 
whom the sword is to smite, is therefore no other than the 
Messiah, who is also identified with Jehovah in ch. xii. 10; or 
the good shepherd, who says of Himself, “I and my Father 
are one” (John x. 30). The masculine form 97 in the sum- 
mons addressed to the sword, although 277 itself is feminine, 
may be accounted for from the personification of the sword ; 
compare Gen. iv. 7, where sin (N&t9n, fem.) is personified as a 
wild beast, and construed as a masculine. The sword is merely 
introduced as a weapon used for killing, without there being 
any intention of defining the mode of death more precisely. 
The smiting of the shepherd is also mentioned here simply for 
the purpose of depicting the consequences that would follow 
with regard to the flock. The thought is therefore merely 
this: Jehovah will scatter Israel or His nation by smiting the 
shepherd ; that is to say, He will give it up to the misery and 
destruction to which a flock without a shepherd is exposed. 
We cannot infer from this that the shepherd himself is to 
blame; nor does the circumstance that the smiting of the 
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shepherd is represented as the execution of a divine command, 
necessarily imply that the death of the shepherd proceeds 
directly from God. According to the biblical view, God also 
works, and does that which is done by man in accordance with 
His counsel and will, and even that which is effected through 
the sin of men. Thus in Isa. liii. 10 the mortal sufferings of 
the Messiah are described as inflicted upon Him by God, 
although He had given up His soul to death to bear the sin of 
the people. In the prophecy before us, the slaying of the 
shepherd is only referred to so far as it brings a grievous cala- 
mity upon Israel; and the fact is passed over, that Israel has 
brought this calamity upon itself by its ingratitude towards the 
shepherd (cf. ch. xi. 8, 12). The flock, which will be dis- 
persed in consequence of the slaying of the shepherd, is the 
covenant nation, #.e. neither the human race nor the Christian 
church as such, but the flock which the shepherd in ch. xi. 4 
sqq- had to feed. At the same time, Jehovah will not entirely 
withdraw His hand from the scattered flock, but “ bring it back 
over the small ones.’ The phrase Sy T 21, to bring back 
the hand over a person (see at 2 Sam. viii. 3), i.e. make him 
the object of his active care once more, is used to express the 
employment of the hand upon a person either for judgment or 
salvation. It occurs in the latter sense in Isa. i. 25 in relation 
to the grace which the Lord will manifest towards Jerusalem, 
by purifying it from its dross; and it is used here in the same 
sense, as vers. 8, 9 clearly show, according to which the dis- 
persion to be inflicted upon Israel will only be the cause of ruin 
to the greater portion of the nation, whereas it will bring salva- 
tion to the remnant. Vers. 86 and 9 add the real explanation 
of the bringing back of the hand over the small ones. O™y¥ 
(lit. a participle of \Y¥, which only occurs here) is synonymous 
with TY¥ or W¥ (Jer. xiv. 3, xlviii. 4, chethib), the small ones 
in a figurative sense, the miserable ones, those who are called 
NO “2Y in ch. xi. 7. It naturally follows from this, that the 
bd“ yY¥ are not identical with the whole flock, but simply form a 
small portion of it, viz. “the poor and righteous in the nation, 
who suffer injustice” (Hitzig). “The assertion that the flock 
is to be scattered, but that God will bring back His hand to 
the small ones, evidently implies that the small ones are included 
as one portion of the entire flock, for which God will prepare a 
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different fate from that of the larger whole which is about to 
be dispersed” (Kliefoth). 

On the fulfilment of this verse, we read in Matt. xxvi. 31, 
32, and Mark xiv. 27, that the bringing back of the hand of the 
Lord over the small ones was realized first of all in the case of 
the apostles. After the institution of the Lord’s Supper, Christ 
told His disciples that that same night they would all be 
offended because of Him; for it was written, “I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
abroad. But after I am risen again, I will go before you into 
Galilee.” The quotation is made freely from the original text, 
the address to the sword being resolved into its actual meaning, 
“T will smite.” The offending of the disciples took place when 
Jesus was taken prisoner, and they all fled. This flight was a 
prelude to the dispersion of the flock at the death of the shep- 
herd. But the Lord soon brought back His hand over the 
disciples. The promise, “ But after my resurrection I will go 
before you into Galilee,” is a practical exposition of the bringing 
back of the hand over the small ones, which shows that the 
expression is to be understood here in a good sense, and that it 
began to be fulfilled in the gathering together of the disciples 
by the risen Saviour. This special fulfilment did not indeed 
exhaust the meaning of the verses before us; but they had a 
much more general fulfilment in the whole of the nation of 
Israel, to which we shall afterwards return. This more general 
sense of the words is placed beyond the reach of doubt by 
vers. 8 and 9; for ver. 8 depicts the misery which the disper- 
sion of the flock brings upon Israel, and ver. 9 shows how the 
bringing back of the hand upon the small ones will be realized 
in the remnant of the nation. The dispersion of the flock will 
deliver two-thirds of the nation in the whole land to death, so 
that only one-third will remain alive. 7281"3 is not the whole 
earth, but the whole of the holy land, as in ch. xiv. 9, 10; and 
yin, in ch. xii. 12, the land in which the flock, fed by the 
shepherds of the Lord, i.e. the nation of Israel, dwells. 0°2¥78 
is taken from Deut. xxi. 17, as in 2 Kings ii. 9; it is used there 
for the double portion inherited by the first-born. That it is 
used here to signify two-thirds, is evident from the remaining 
mvdyin, “The whole of the Jewish nation,” says Hengsten- 
berg, “ is introduced here, as an inheritance left by the shep- 
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herd who has been put to death, which inheritance is divided 
into three parts, death claiming the privileges of the first-born, 
and so receiving two portions, and life one,—a division similar 
to that which David made in the case of the Moabites (2 Sam. 
viii. 2).” 392 is added to 4773", to define N73' more precisely, as 
signifying not merely a cutting off from the land by transporta- 
tion (cf. ch. xiv. 2), but a cutting off from life (Koehler). 33, 
exspirare, is applied both to natural and violent death (for the 
latter meaning, compare Gen. vii. 21, Josh. xxii. 20). The 
remaining third is also to be refined through severe afflictions, 
to purify it from everything of a sinful nature, and make it 
into a truly holy nation of God. For the figure of melting and 
refining, compare Isa. i. 25, xlviii. 10, Jer. ix. 6, Mal. iii. 3, 
Ps. lxvi. 10. For the expression in ver. 9b, compare Isa. lxv. 
24; and for the thought of the whole verse, ch. viii. 8, Hos. 
ii, 25, Jer. xxiv. 7, xxx. 22. The cutting off of the two- 
thirds of Israel commenced in the Jewish war under Vespasian 
and Titus, and in the war for the suppression of the rebellion 
led by the pseudo-Messiah Bar Cochba. It is not to be re- 
stricted to these events, however, but was continued in the 
persecutions of the Jews with fire and sword in the following 
centuries. The refinement of the remaining third cannot be 
taken as referring to the sufferings of the Jewish nation during 
the whole period of its present dispersion, as C. B. Michaelis 
supposes, nor generally to the tribulations which are necessary 
in order to enter into the kingdom of God, to the seven con- 
flicts which the true Israel existing in the Christian church 
has to sustain, first with the two-thirds, and then and more 
especially with the heathen (ch. xii. 1-9, 14). For whilst 
Hengstenberg very properly objects to the view of Michaelis, 
on the ground that in that case the unbelieving portion of 
Judaism would be regarded as the legitimate and sole conti- 
nuation of Israel ; it may also be argued, in opposition to the 
exclusive reference in the third to the Christian church, that it 
is irreconcilable with the perpetuation of the Jews, and the 
unanimous entrance of all Israel into the kingdom of Christ, as 
taught by the Apostle Paul. Both views contain elements of 
truth, which must be combined, as we shall presently show. 
Chap. xiv. All nations will be gathered together by the Lord 
against Jerusalem, and will take the city and plunder it, and 
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lead away the half of its inhabitants into captivity (vers. 1, 2). 
The Lord will then take charge of His people; He will appear 
upon the Mount of Olives, and by splitting this mountain, 
prepare a safe way for the rescue of those that remain, and 
come with all His saints (vers. 3-5) to complete His kingdom. 
From Jerusalem a stream of salvation and blessing will pour 
over the whole land (vers. 6-11); the enemies who have come 
against Jerusalem will be miraculously smitten, and destroy 
one another (vers. 12-15). The remnant of the nations, how- 
ever, will turn to the Lord, and come yearly to Jerusalem, to 
keep the feast of Tabernacles (vers. 16-19); and Jerusalem 
will become thoroughly holy (vers. 20, 21). From this brief 
description of the contents, it is perfectly obvious that our 
chapter contains simply a further expansion of the summary 
announcement of the judgment upon Israel, and its refinement 
(xiii. 7-9). Vers. 1, 2 show how the flock is dispersed, and for 
the most part perishes; vers. 26-5, how the Lord brings back 
His hand over the small ones; vers. 6-21, how the rescued 
remnant of the nation is endowed with salvation, and the king- 
dom of God completed by the reception of the believers out of 
the heathen nations. There is no essential difference in the 
fact that the nation of Israel is the object of the prophecy in 
ch. xiii. 7-9, and Jerusalem in ch. xiv. Jerusalem, as the 
capital of the kingdom, is the seat of Israel, the nation of 
God; what happens to it, happens to the people and kingdom 
of God. 

Vers. 1-5. The judgment and the deliverance.—Ver. 1. 
“ Behold, a day cometh for Jehovah, and thy spoil is divided in the 
midst of thee. Ver.2. And I will gather all nations against 
Jerusalem to war; and the city will be taken, and the houses 
plundered, and the women ravished, and half the city will go out 
into captivity ; but the remnant of the nation will not be cut off 
out of the city.” A day comes to the Lord, not inasmuch as He 
brings it to pass, but rather because the day belongs to Him, 
since He will manifest His glory upon it (cf. Isa. ii. 12). This 
day will at first bring calamity or destruction upon Israel ; but 
this calamity will furnish occasion to the Lord to display His 
divine might and glory, by destroying the enemies of Israel 
and saving His people. In the second hemistich of ver. 1, 
Jerusalem is addressed. “Thy spoil” is the booty taken by the 
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enemy in Jerusalem. The prophet commences directly with 
the main fact, in a most vivid description, and only gives the 
explanation afterwards in ver. 2. The Vav consec. attached to 
‘ABON) is also a Vav explicativum. The Lord gathers all nations 
together to war against Jerusalem, and gives up the city into 
their power, that they may conquer it, and let loose all their 
barbarity upon it, plundering the houses and ravishing the 
women (cf. Isa. xiii. 16, where the same thing is affirmed of 
Babylon). Just as in the Chaldean conquest the people had 
been obliged to wander into captivity, so will it be now, though 
not all the people, but only the half of the city. The remain- 
ing portion will not be cut off out of the city, ze. be transported 
thence, as was the case at that time, when even the remnant 
of the nation was carried into exile (2 Kings xxv. 22). It is 
obvious at once from this, that the words do not refer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, as Theodoret, Jerome, 
and others have supposed. . 
This time the Lord will come to the help of His people. 
Ver. 3. “ And Jehovah will go forth and fight against those 
nations, as in His day of battle, on the day of slaughter. Ver. 4. 
And His feet will stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, 
which lies to the east before Jerusalem ; and the Mount of Olives 
will split in the centre from east to west into a very great valley, 
and half of the mountain will remove to the north, and tts (other) 
half to the south. Ver. 5. And ye will flee into the valley of my 
mountains, and the valley of the mountains will reach to Azel, 
and ye will flee as ye fled before the earthquake in the days of 
Uzziah king of Judah. And Jehovah my God will come, all the 
saints with Thee.” Against those nations which have conquered 
Jerusalem the Lord will fight ‘0 ni°D, as the day, i.e. as on 
the day, of His fighting, to which there is added, for the 
purpose of strengthening the expression, “on the day of the 
slaughter.” The meaning is not “according to the day when 
He fought in the day of the war,” as Jerome and many others 
suppose, who refer the words to the conflict between Jehovah 
and the Egyptians at the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 14); for there 
is nothing to support this special allusion. According to the 
historical accounts in the Old Testament, Jehovah went out 
more than once to fight for His people (cf. Josh. x. 14, 42, 
xxii. 3; Judg. iv. 15; 1 Sam. vii. 10; 2 Chron. xx. 19). 
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The simile is therefore to be taken in a more general sense, as 
signifying “as He is accustomed to fight in the day of battle 
and slaughter,” and to be understood as referring to all the 
wars of the Lord on behalf of His people. In vers. 4 and 5 
' we have first of all a description of what the Lord will do to 
save the remnant of His people. He appears upon the Mount 
of Olives, and as His feet touch the mountain it splits in half, 
so that a large valley is formed. The splitting of the moun- 
tain is the effect of the earthquake under the footsteps of 
Jehovah, before whom the earth trembles when He touches it 
(cf. Ex. xix. 18; Judg. v. 5; Ps. Ixviii. 8; Nah. i. 5, etc.). 
‘The more precise definition of the situation of the Mount of 
Olives, viz. “before Jerusalem eastwards,” is not introduced 
with a geographical purpose—namely, to distinguish it from 
other mountains upon which olive trees grow—but is con- 
nected with the means employed by the Lord for the salvation 
of His people, for whom He opens a way of escape by splitting 
the mountain in two. The mountain is split NO AND iynD, 
from the half (ce. the midst) of it to the east and to the west, 
i.e. so that a chasm ensues, which runs from the centre of the 
mountain both eastwards and westwards; so that the mountain 
is split latitudinally, one half (as is added to make it still more 
clear) removing to the south, the other to the north, and a 
great valley opening between them. Into this valley the half 
of the nation that is still in Jerusalem will flee. 7 §'3 is the 
accusative of direction (Luther and others render it incorrectly, 
“before the valley of my mountains”). This valley is not the 
valley of the Tyropcon, or the valley between Moriah and Zion 
(Jerome, Drus., Hofm.), but the valley which has been formed 
by the splitting of the Mount of Olives; and Jehovah calls 
the two mountains which have been formed through His power 
out of the Mount of Olives drat, “my mountains.” Nor is 
it connected with the valley of Jehoshaphat; for the opinion 
that the newly-formed valley is merely an extension of the 
‘valley of Jehoshaphat has no foundation in the text, and is 
not in harmony with the direction taken by the new valley— 
namely, from east to west. The explanatory clause which 
follows, “ for the (newly-formed) valley of the mountains will 
reach O¥8 oN,” shows that the flight of the people into the valley 
is not to be understood as signifying that the valley will merely 
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furnish the fugitives with a level road for escape, but that they 
will find a secure place of shelter in the valley. ’#l’Atsal has 
been taken by different commentators, after Symm. and Jerome, 
in an. appellative sense, “to very near,’ which Koehler inter- 
prets as signifying that the valley will reach to the place where 
the fugitives are. This would be to Jerusalem, for that was 
where the fugitives were then. But if Zechariah had meant 
to say this, he could not have spoken more obscurely. ’ Atsal, 
the form in pause for ’dts¢l, as we may see by comparing 
1 Chron. viii. 38 and ix. 44 with 1 Chron. viii. 39 and ix. 43 
(cf. Olsh. Gramm. § 91, d), is only met with elsewhere in the 
form >¥X, not merely as a preposition, but also in the name 
S¥xm3, and is here a proper name, as most of the ancient 
translators perceived—namely, a contracted form of S¥yxn-ma, 
since N’2 is frequently omitted from names of places constructed 
with it (see Ges. T'hes. p. 193). This place is to be sought for, 
according to Mic. i. 11, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and according to the passage before us to the east of the 
Mount of Olives, as Cyril states, though from mere hearsay, 
kapn 88 aibrn mpos éoxatiais, Os Oyos, Tod Spous Keypern. 
The fact that Jerome does not mention the place is no proof 
that it did not exist. A small place not far from Jerusalem, 
on the other side of the Mount of Olives, might have vanished 
from the earth long before this father lived. The comparison 
of the flight to the flight from the earthquake in the time of 
king Uzziah, to which reference is made in Amos i. 1, is in- 
tended to express not merely the swiftness and universality of 
the flight, but also the cause of the flight,—namely, that they do 
not merely fly from the enemy, but also for fear of the earth- 
quake which will attend the coming of the Lord. In the last 
clause of ver. 5 the object of the coming of the Lord is indi- 
cated. He has not only gone forth to fight against the enemy 
in Jerusalem, and deliver His people; but He comes with His 
holy angels, to perfect His kingdom by means of the judgment, 
and to glorify Jerusalem. This coming is not materially dif- 
ferent from His going out to war (ver. 3); it is not another 
or a second coming, but simply a visible manifestation. For 
this coming believers wait, because it brings them redemption 
(Luke xxi. 28). This joyful waiting is expressed in the ad- 
dress “my God.” The holy ones are the angels (cf. Deut. 
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xxxiii. 2,3; Dan. vii. 9,10; Matt. xxv. 31), not believers, or 
believers as well as the angels. In what follows, Zechariah 
depicts first of all the completion secured by the coming of the 
Lord (vers. 6-11), and then the judgment upon the enemy 
(vers. 12-15), with its fruits and consequences (vers. 16-21). 

_ Vers. 6-11. Complete salvation.—Ver. 6. “And it will 
come to pass on that day, there will not be light, the glorious ones 
will melt away. Ver. 7. And it will be an only day, which will 
be known to Jehovah, not day nor night : and tt will come to pass, 
at evening time it will be light.” The coming of the Lord will 
produce a change on the earth. The light of the earth will 
disappear. The way in which 1X 7? 8? is to be understood 
is indicated more precisely by pep’ nnp’. These words have 
been interpreted, however, from time immemorial in very dif- 
ferent ways. The difference of gender in the combination of 
the feminine ip with the masculine verb #XBP, and the 
rarity with which the two words are met with, have both con- 
tributed to produce the keri fikBP) NP, in which nip has 
either been taken as a substantive formation from 77?, or the 
reading Nip with Vav cop. has been adopted in the sense of 
cold, and fik®? (contraction, rigidity) taken to signify ice. The 
whole clause has then been either regarded as an antithesis to 
the preceding one, “It will not be light, but (sc. there will be) 
cold and ice” (thus Targ., Pesh., Symm., Itala, Luther, and 
many others); or taken in this sense, “There will not be light, 
and cold, and ice, i.e. no alternation of light, cold, and ice will 
occur” (Ewald, Umbr., Bunsen). But there is intolerable harsh- 
ness in both these views: in the first, on account of the inser- 
tion of 1? without a negation for the purpose of obtaining an 
antithesis; in the second, because the combination of light, 
cold, and ice is illogical and unparalleled in the Scriptures, 
and cannot be justified even by an appeal to Gen. viii. 22, 
since light is no more equivalent to day and night than cold 
and ice are to frost and heat, or summer and winter. We 
must therefore follow Hengstenberg, Hofmann, Koehler, and 
Kliefoth, who prefer the chethib prep’, and read it PXBP, the 
imperf. kal of SBP. NDP signifies to congeal, or curdle, and 
is applied in Ex. xv. 8 to the heaping up of the waters as 
it were in solid masses. Mip', the costly or splendid things, 
are the stars, according to Job xxxi. 26, where the moon is 
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spoken of as mbin “2, walking in splendour. The words there- 
fore describe the passing away or vanishing of the brightness 
of the shining stars, answering to the prophetic announcement, 
that on the day of judgment, sun, moon, and stars will lose 
their brightness or be turned into darkness (Joel iv. 15; Isa. 
xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7,8; Matt. xxiv. 29; Rev. vi. 12). In 
ver. 7 this day is still more clearly described: first, as solitary 
in its kind; and secondly, as a marvellous day, on which the 
light dawns at evening time. The four clauses of this verse 
contain only two thoughts; each so expressed in two clauses 
that the second explains the first. INX Di, unus dies, is not equi- 
valent to tempus non longum (Cocceius, Hengst.), nor to “only 
one day, not two or more” (Koehler), but solitary in its kind, 
unparalleled by any other, because no second of the kind ever 
occurs (for the use of ’echdd in this sense, compare ver. 9, Hzek. 
vii. 5, Song of Sol. vi. 9). It is necessary to take the words 
in this manner on account of the following clause, “ it will be 
known to the Lord;” i.e. not “it will be singled out by Jehovah 
in the series of days as the appropriate one” (Hitzig and 
Koehler), nor “it stands under the supervision and guidance 
of the Lord, so that it does not come unexpectedly, or inter- 
fere with His plans” (Hengstenberg), for neither of these is 
expressed in Yi; but simply, it is known to the Lord accord- 
ing to its true nature, and therefore is distinguished above 
all other days. The following definition, “not day and not 
night,” does not mean that “it will form a turbid mixture of 
day and night, in which there will prevail a mongrel condition 
of mysterious, horrifying twilight and gloom” (Koehler) ; but 
it will resemble neither day nor night, because the lights of 
heaven, which regulate day and night, lose their brightness, 
and at evening time there comes not darkness, but light. The 
order of nature is reversed: the day resembles the night, and 
the evening brings light. At the time when, according to the 
natural course of events, the dark night should set in, a bright 
light will dawn. The words do not actually affirm that the 
alternation of day and night will cease (Jerome, Neumann, 
Kliefoth); but this may be inferred from a comparison of 
Rev. xxi. 23 and 25. 

Ver. 8. “And it will come to pass in that day, that living 
waters will go out from Jerusalem ; by half into the eastern sea, 
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and by half into the western sea: in summer and in winter will 
it be. Ver. 9. And Jehovah will be King over all the land ; in 
that day will Jehovah be one, and His name one. Ver. 10. The 
whole land will turn as the plain from Geba to Rimmon, south 
of Jerusalem ; and this will be high, and dwell in its place, from 
the gate of Benjamin to the place of the first gate, to the corner 
gate, and from the tower of Chananeel to the king’s wine-presses. 
Ver. 11. And men will dwell therein, and there will be no more 
curse (ban); and Jerusalem will dwell securely.” The living 
water which issues from Jerusalem, and pours over the land 
on both sides, flowing both into the eastern or Dead Sea, and 
into the hinder (¢.e. western) or Mediterranean Sea (see at 
Joel ii. 20), is, according to Joel iii. 18 and Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, 
a figurative representation of the salvation and blessing which 
will flow out of Jerusalem, the centre of the kingdom of God, 
over the holy land, and produce vigorous life on every hand. 
According to Joel and Ezekiel, the water issues from the 
temple (see at Joel iii. 18). Zechariah adds, that this will take 
place in summer and winter, ¢.e. will proceed without interrup- 
tion throughout the whole year, whereas natural streams dry 
up in summer time in Palestine. To this blessing there is 
added the higher spiritual blessing, that Jehovah will be King 
over all the land, and His name alone will be mentioned and 
revered. Tsnbp does not mean the whole earth, but, as in 
vers, 8 and 10, the whole of the land of Canaan or of Israel, 
which is bounded by the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. 
It by no means follows from this, however, that Zechariah is 
simply speaking of a glorification of Palestine. For Canaan, or 
the land of Israel, is a type of the kingdom of God in the full 
extent which it will have on the earth in the last days depicted 
here. Jehovah’s kingship does not refer to the kingdom of 
nature, but to the kingdom of grace,—namely, to the perfect 
realization of the sovereignty of God, for which the old cove- 
nant prepared the way; whereas the old Israel continually 
rebelled against Jehovah’s being King, both by its sin and its 
idolatry. This rebellion, i.e. the apostasy of the nation from 
its God, is to cease, and the Lord alone will be King and God 
of the redeemed nation, and be acknowledged by it ; His name 
alone will be mentioned, and not the names of idols as well. 
The earthly soil of the kingdom of God will then experience 
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a change. The whole land will be levelled into a plain, and 
Jerusalem will be elevated in consequence; and Jerusalem, 
when thus exalted, will be restored in its fullest extent. 35° 
(imperf. kal, not niphal; see Ges. § 67, 5), to change like the 
plain, i.e. to change so as to become like the plain. 21y5 is 
not a plain generally, in which case the article would be used 
generically, but the plain, so called car’ éEoynv, the plain of 
the Jordan, or the Ghor (see at Deut.i.1). The definition 
“from Geba to Rimmon” does not belong to 127Y3 (Umbreit, 
Neum., Klief.), but to mers ; for there was no plain between 
Geba and Rimmon, but only an elevated, hilly country. Geba 
is the present Jeba, about three hours to the north of Jeru- 
salem (see at Josh. xviii. 24), and was the northern frontier 
city of the kingdom of Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 8). Rimmon, 
which is distinguished by the clause “to the south of Jeru- 
salem” from the Rimmon in Galilee, the present Rummaneh 
to the north of Nazareth (see at Josh. xix. 13), and from the 
rock of Rimmon, the present village of Rummon, about fifteen 
Roman miles to the north of Jerusalem (see Judg. xx. 45), is 
the Rimmon situated on the border of Edom, which was given 
up by the tribe of Judah to the Simeonites (Josh. xv. 32, 
xix. 7), probably on the site of the present ruins of Umer 
Rummanim, four hours to the north of Beersheba (see at 
Josh. xv. 32). To ‘2 FO8 we must supply as the subject 
Jerusalem, which has been mentioned just before. mpx® is 
probably only an outwardly expanded form of 727 from om, 
like OX in Hos. x. 14. The whole land will be lowered, that 
Jerusalem alone may be high. This is, of course, not to be 
understood as signifying a physical elevation caused by the 
depression of the rest of the land; but the description is a 
figurative one, like the exaltation of the temple mountain above 
all the mountains in Mic. iv. 1. Jerusalem, as the residence 
of the God-King, is the centre of the kingdom of God; and 
in the future this is to tower high above all the earth. The 
figurative description is attached to the natural situation of 
Jerusalem, which stood upon a broad mountain ridge, and 
was surrounded by mountains, which were loftier than the 
city (see Robinson, Palestine). The exaltation is a figurative 
representation of the spiritual elevation and glory which it is 
to receive. Moreover, Jerusalem is to dwell on its ancient 
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site (MANA 3A, as in ch. xii. 6). The meaning of this is not 
that the exaltation above the surrounding land will be the only 
alteration that will take place in its situation (Koehler) ; but, 
as a comparison with Jer. xxxi. 38 clearly shows, that the city 
will be restored or rebuilt in its former extent, and therefore is 
to be completely recovered from the ruin brought upon it by 
conquest and plunder (ver. 1). The boundaries of the city 
that are mentioned here cannot be determined with perfect 
certainty. The first definitions relate to the extent of the city 
from east to west. The starting-point (for the use of 122, see 
Hag. ii. 18) is Benjamin’s gate, in the north wall, through 
which the road to Benjamin and thence to Ephraim ran, so 
that it was no doubt the same as Ephraim’s gate mentioned 
in 2 Kings xiv. 13 and Neh. viii. 16. The terminus ad 
quem, on the other hand, is doubtful, viz. “to the place of 
the first gate, to the corner gate.” According to the gram- 
matical construction, 0°30 "Yw-y is apparently in apposition 
to ‘1 YY Dipp-wy, or a more precise description of the position 
of the first gate; and Hitzig and Kliefoth have taken the 
words in this sense. Only we cannot see any reason why 
the statement “to the place of the first gate” should be in- 
troduced at all, if the other statement “to the corner gate” 
describes the very same terminal point, and that in a clearer 
manner. We must therefore assume, as the majority of com- 
mentators have done, that the two definitions refer to two 
different terminal points; in other words, that they define the 
extent both eastwards and westwards from the Benjamin’s gate, 
which stood near the centre of the north wall. The corner 
gate (sha‘ar happinnim is no doubt the same as sha‘ar happinndh 
in 2 Kings xiv. 13 and Jer. xxxi. 38) was at the western 
corner of the north wall. “The first gate” is supposed to be 
identical with 73v*1 WWW, the gate of the old (city), in Neh. 
iii. 6 and xii. 39, and its place at the north-eastern corner of 
the city. The definitions which follow give the extent of the 
city from north to south. We must supply 12 before mn, 
The tower of Hananeel (Jer. xxxi. 38; Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39) 
stood at the north-east corner of the city (see at Neh. iii. 1). 
The king’s wine-presses were unquestionably in the king’s 
gardens at the south side of the city (Neh. iii. 15). In the 
city so glorified the inhabitants dwell (32¥* in contrast to going 
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out as captives or as fugitives, vers. 2 and 5), and that as a 
holy nation, for there will be no more any ban in the city. 
The ban presupposes sin, and is followed by extermination as a 
judgment (cf. Josh. vi. 18). The city and its inhabitants will 
therefore be no more exposed to destruction, but will dwell 
safely, and have no more hostile attacks to fear (cf. Isa. Ee 
18 sqq. and Rev. xxii. 3). 

Vers. 12-15. Punishment of the hostile dct ys 12. 
“ And this will be the stroke wherewith Jehovah will smite all the 
nations which have made war upon Jerusalem: its flesh will rot 
while it stands upon tts feet, and its eyes will rot in their sockets, 
and its tongue will rot in their mouth. Ver. 13. And it will come 
to pass in that day, the confusion from Jehovah will be great among 
them, and they will lay hold of one another's hand, and his hand 
will rise up against the hand of his neighbour. Ver. 14. And 
Judah will also fight at Jerusalem, and the riches of all nations 
will be gathered together round about, gold and silver and clothes 
in great abundance. Ver. 15. And so will be the stroke of the 
horse, of the mule, of the camel, and of the ass, and of all the 
cattle, that shall be in the same tents, like this stroke.” To the 
description of the salvation there is appended here as the obverse 
side the execution of ‘the punishment upon the foe, which was 
only indicated in ver. 3. ‘The nations which made war against 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed partly by the rotting away of 
their bodies even while they are alive (ver. 12), partly by 
mutual destruction (ver. 13), and partly by Judah’s fighting 
against them (ver. 14). To express the idea of their utter 
destruction, all the different kinds of plagues and strokes by 
which nations can be destroyed are grouped together. In the 
first rank we have two extraordinary strokes inflicted upon them 
by God. Maggéphah always denotes a plague or punishment 
sent by God (Ex. ix. 14; Num. xiv. 37; 1 Sam. vi. 4). Pda, 
the inf. abs. hiphil in the place of the finite verb: “He (Jehovah) 
makes its flesh rot while it stands upon its feet,” te. He causes 
putrefaction to take place even while the body is alive. The 
singular suffixes are to be taken distributively: the flesh of 
every nation or every foe. To strengthen the threat there is 
added the rotting of the eyes which spied out the nakednesses 
of. the city of God, and of the tongue which blasphemed God 
and His people (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 6). The other kind of destruc- 
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tion is effected by a panic terror, through which the foes are 
thrown into confusion, so that they turn their weapons against 
one another and destroy one another,—an occurrence of which 
several examples are furnished by the Israelitish history (com- 
pare Jndg. vii. 22, 1 Sam. xiv. 20, and especially that in 
2 Chron. xx. 23, in the reign of Jehoshaphat, to which the 
description given by our prophet refers). The grasp of the 
other’s hand is a hostile one in this case, the object being to 
seize him, and, having lifted his hand, to strike him dead. 
Ver. 14a is translated by Luther and many others, after the 
Targum and Vulgate, “ Judah will fight against Jerusalem,” 
on the ground that 3 nnd generally signifies “to fight against 
a person.” But this by no means suits the context here, since 
those who fight against Jerusalem are “all the heathen” (ver. 
2), and nothing is said about any opposition between Jerusalem 
and Judah. 42 is used here in a local sense, as in Ex. xvii. 8, 
with 0N53, and the thought is this: Not énly will Jehovah 
smite the enemies miraculously with plagues and confusion, 
but Judah will also take part in the conflict against them, and 
fight against them in Jerusalem, which they have taken. Judah 
denotes the whole of the covenant nation, and not merely the 
inhabitants of the country in distinction from the inhabitants 
of the capital. Thus will Judah seize as booty the costly 
possessions of the heathen, and thereby visit the heathen with 
ample retribution for the plundering of Jerusalem (ver. 2). 
And the destruction of the enemy will be so complete, that even 
their beasts of burden, and those used in warfare, and all their 
cattle, will be destroyed by the same plague as the men ; just as 
in the case of the ban, not only the men, but also their cattle, 
were put to death (cf. Josh. vii. 24). Moreover, there is hardly 
any need for the express remark, that this description is only 
a rhetorically individualizing amplification of the thought that 
the enemies of the kingdom of God are to be utterly destroyed, 
—namely, those who do not give up their hostility and turn 
unto God. For the verses which follow show very clearly that 
it is only to these that the threat of punishment refers. 

Vers. 16-19. Conversion of the heathen.—Ver. 16. “ And 
it will come to pass, that every remnant of all the nations which 
came against Jerusalem will go up year by year to worship the 
King Jehovah of hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles. Ver. 
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17. And it will come to pass, that whoever of the families of the 
earth does not go up to Jerusalem to worship the King Jehovah of 
hosts, upon them there will be no rain. Ver. 18. And if the 
family of Egypt go not up, and come not, then also not upon 
them; there will be (upon them) the plague with which Jehovah 
will plague all nations which do not go up to keep the feast of 
tabernacles. Ver. 19. This will be the sin of Egypt, and the sin 
of all the nations, which do not go up to keep the feast of taber- 
nacles.” The heathen will not be all destroyed by the judg- 
ment; but a portion of them will be converted. This portion 
is called “the whole remnant of those who marched against 
Jerusalem” (by sia as in ch. xii. 9); It will turn to the wor- 
ship of the Lord. The construction in ver. 16 is anacolouthic: 
sniat->2, with its further definition, is placed at the head abso- 
lutely, whilst the predicate is attached in the form of an apodosis 
with wy. The entrance of the heathen into the kingdom of 
God is depicted under the figure of the festal journeys to the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, which had to be repeated year by year. 
Of the feasts which they will keep there every year (on “7d, 
see Delitzsch on Isa. lxvi. 23), the feast of tabernacles is men- 
tioned, not because it occurred in the autumn, and the autumn 
was the best time for travelling (Theod. Mops., Theodoret, 
Grot., Ros.), or because it was the greatest feast of rejoicing 
kept by the Jews, or for any other outward reason, but simply 
on account of its internal significance, which we must not seek 
for, however, as Koehler does, in its agrarian importance as a 
feast of thanksgiving for the termination of the harvest, and of 
the gathering in of the fruit; but rather in its historical allu- 
sion as a feast of thanksgiving for the gracious protection of 
Israel in its wanderings through the desert, and its introduction 
into the promised land with its abundance of glorious blessings, 
"whereby it foreshadowed the blessedness to be enjoyed in the 
kingdom of God (see my bibl. Archdologie, i. p. 414 sqq.). 
This feast will be kept by the heathen who have come to 
believe in the living God, to thank the Lord for His grace, 
that He has brought them out of the wanderings of this life 
into the blessedness of His kingdom of peace. With this view 
of the significance of the feast of tabernacles, it is also possible 
to harmonize the punishment threatened in ver. 17 for neglect- 
ing to keep this feast,—namely, that the rain will not be (come) 
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upon the families of the nations which absent themselves from 
this feast. For rain is an individualizing expression denoting 
the blessing of God generally, and is mentioned here with refer- 
ence to the fact, that without rain the fruits of the land, on 
the enjoyment of which our happiness depends, will not flourish. 
The meaning of the threat is, therefore, that those families which 
do not come to worship the Lord, will be punished by Him 
with the withdrawal of the blessings of His grace. The Egyp- 
tians are mentioned again, by way of example, as those upon 
whom the punishment will fall. So far as the construction of. 
this verse is concerned, M82 NP is added to strengthen ndyn 2, 
and nny N> contains the apodosis to the conditional clause 
introduced with DX, to which D¥37 7M is easily supplied from 
ver. 17. The positive clause which follows is then appended 
as an asyndeton: It (the fact that the rain does not come) will 
be the plague, etc. The prophet mentions Egypt especially, 
not because of the fact in natural history, that this land owes 
its fertility not to the rain, but to the overflowing of the Nile, 
—a notion which has given rise to the most forced interpreta- 
tions; but as the nation which showed the greatest hostility to 
Jehovah and His people in the olden time, and for the purpose 
of showing that this nation was also to attain to a full partici- 
pation in the blessings of salvation bestowed upon Israel (cf. 
Isa. xix. 19 sqq.). In ver. 19 this thought is rounded off by 
way of conclusion. ' nxt, this, namely the fact that no rain 
falls, will be the sin of Egypt, etc. nxn, the sin, including 
its consequences, or in its effects, as in Num. xxxii. 23, etc. 
Moreover, we must not infer from the way in which this is 
carried out in vers. 17-19, that at the time of the completion 
of the kingdom of God there will still be heathen, who will 
abstain from the worship of the true God; but the thought is 
simply this: there will then be no more room for heathenism 
within the sphere of the kingdom of God. To this there is 
appended the thought, in vers. 20 and 21, that everything 
unholy will then be removed from that kingdom. 

Ver. 20. “ In that day there will stand upon the bells of the 
horses, Holy to Jehovah ; and the pots in the house of Jehovah 
will be like the sacrificial bowls before the altar. Ver. 21. And 
every pot in Jerusalem and Judah will be holy to Jehovah of 
hosts, and all who sacrifice will come and take of them, and boil 
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therein; and there will be no Canaanite any more in the house of: 
Jehovah of hosts in that day.” The meaning of ver. 20a is not 
exhausted by the explanation given by Michaelis, Ewald, and 
others, that even the horses will then be consecrated to the 
Lord. The words 7 wp were engraven upon the gold plate 
on the tiara of the high priest, in the characters used in engrav- 
ings upon a seal (Ex. xxviii. 36). If, then, these words are 
(i.e. are to stand) upon the bells of the horses, the meaning is, 
that the bells of the horses will resemble the head-dress of the 
high priest in holiness... This does not merely express the fact 
“that the whole of the ceremonial law will be abolished, but also 
that the distinction between holy and profane will cease, inas- 
much as even the most outward things, and things having no 
connection whatever with worship, will be as holy as those 
objects formerly were, which were dedicated to the service of 
Jehovah by a special consecration. In vers. 20d and 21a, the 
graduated distinction between the things which were more or 
less holy is brought prominently out. The pots in the sanc- 
tuary, which were used for boiling the sacrificial flesh, were 
regarded as much less holy than the sacrificial bowls in which 
the blood of the sacrificial animals was received, and out of 
which it was sprinkled or poured upon the altar. In the future 
these pots will be just as holy as the sacrificial bowls; and 
indeed not merely the boiling pots in the temple, but all the 
boiling pots in Jerusalem and Judah, which have hitherto been 
only clean and not holy, so that men will use them at plea 
sure for boiling the sacrificial flesh. In this priestly-levitical 
drapery the thought is expressed, that in the perfected kingdom 
of God not only will everything without exception be holy, but 
all will be equally holy. The distinction between holy and 
profane can only cease, however, when the sin and moral defile 
ment which first evoked this distinction, and made it necessary 
that the things intended for the service of God should be set 
apart, and receive a special consecration, have been entirely 
removed and wiped away. To remove this distinction, to pre 


1 Tt follows from this passage, that it was an Israelitish custom to han8 
bells upon the horses and mules as ornaments, and probably also for other 
purposes, as with us. This custom was a very common one in antiquily 
(see the proofs which have been so diligently collected in Dougtaxi Analects 
sacr. p. 296 sqq.). 
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pare the way for the cleansing away of sin, and to sanctify 
once more that which sin had desecrated, was the object of the 
sacred institutions appointed by God. To this end Israel was 
separated from the nations of the earth; and in order to train 
it up as a holy nation, and to secure the object described, a law 
was given to it, in which the distinction between holy and pro- 
fane ran through all the relations of life. And this goal will 
be eventually reached by the people of God; and sin with all 
its consequences be cleansed away by the judgment. In the 
perfected kingdom of God there will be no more sinners, but 
only such as are righteous and holy. This is affirmed in the 
last clause: there will be no Canaanite any more in the house 
of Jehovah. The Canaanites are mentioned here, not as mer- 
chants, as in Zeph. i. 11, Hos. xii. 8 (as Jonathan, Aquila, and 
others suppose), but as a people laden with sin, and under the 
curse (Gen. ix. 25; Lev. xviii. 24 sqq.; Deut. vii. 2, ix. 4, etc.), 
which has been exterminated by the judgment. In this sense, 
as the expression “iy NO implies, the term Canaanite is used to 
denote the godless members of the covenant nation, who came 
to the temple with sacrifices, in outward self-righteousness. As 
iy presupposes that there were Canaanites in the temple of 
Jehovah in the time of the prophet, the reference cannot be to 
actual Canaanites, because they were prohibited by the law 
from entering the temple, but only to Israelites, who were 
Canaanites in heart. Compare Isa. i. 10, where the princes of 
Judah are called princes of Sodom (Ezek. xvi. 3, xliv.9). The 
“house of Jehovah” is the temple, as in the preceding verse, 
and not the church of Jehovah, as in ch. ix. 8, although at the 
time of the completion of the kingdom of God the distinction 
between Jerusalem and the temple will have ceased, and the 
whole of the holy city, yea, the whole of the kingdom of God, 
will be transformed by the Lord into a holy of holies (see Rev. 
xxi. 22, 27). 

Thus does our prophecy close with a prospect of the com- 
pletion of the kingdom of God in glory. All believing com- 
mentators are agreed that the final fulfilment of vers. 20 and 
21 lies before us in Rev. xxi. 27 and xxii. 15, and that even 
ch. xii. neither refers to the Chaldean catastrophe nor to the 
Maccabean wars, but to the Messianic times, however they 
may differ from one another in relation to the historical events 
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which the prophecy foretels. Hofmann and Koehler, as well 
as Ebrard and Kliefoth, start with the assumption, that the 
prophecy in ch. xii.—xiv. strikes in where the preceding one in 
ch. ix.-xi. terminates; that is to say, that it commences with 
the time when Israel was given up to the power of the fourth 
empire, on account of its rejection of the good shepherd, who 
appeared in Christ. Now since Hofmann and Koehler under- 
stand by Israel only the chosen people of the old covenant, or 
the Jewish nation, and by Jerusalem the capital of this nation 
in Palestine, they find this prophecy in ch. xii., that when 
Jehovah shall eventually bring to pass the punishment of the 
‘bad shepherd, i.e. of the imperial power, with its hostility to 
God, it will assemble together again in its members the nations 
of the earth, to make war upon the material Jerusalem and — 
Israel, which has returned again from its dispersion in all the 
world into the possession of the holy land (Palestine), and will 
besiege the holy city ; but it will there be smitten by Jehovah, 
and lose its power over Israel. At that time will Jehovah also 
bring the previous hardening of Israel to an end, open its eyes 
to its sin against the Saviour it has put to death, and effect its 
convetsion. But they differ in opinion as to ch. xiv. According 
to Koehler, this chapter refers to a future which is still in the 
distance—to a siege and conquest of Jerusalem which are to take 
place after Israel’s conversion, through which the immediate 
personal appearance of Jehovah will be brought to pass, and all 
the effects by which that appearance is necessarily accompanied. 
According to Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii. p. 610 sqq.), ch. xiv. 1 
sqq- refers to the same occurrence as ch. xii. 2 sqq., with this 
simple difference, that in ch. xii. the prophet states what that 
day, in which the whole of the world of natiens attacks Jeru- 
salem, will do with the people of God, and in ch. xiv. to what 
extremity it will be brought. Ebrard and Kliefoth, on the other 
hand, understand by Jerael, with its capital Jerusalem, and 
the house of David (in ch. xii. 1-xiii. 6), rebellious Judaism 
after the rejection of the Messiah; and by Judah with its 
princes, Christendom. Hence the prophecy in this section 
announces what calamities will happen to Israel according to 
the flesh—that has become rebellious through rejecting the 
Messiah—from the first coming of Christ onwards, until its 
‘ ultimate conversion after the fulness of the Gentiles has come 
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in.’ The section ch. xiii. 7-9 (the smiting of the shepherd) does 
not refer to the crucifixion of Christ, because this did not 
lead to the consequences indicated in ver. 8, so far as the whole 
earth was concerned, but to the “ cutting off of the Messiah” 
predicted in Dan. ix. 26, the great apostasy which forms the 
beginning of the end, according to Luke xvii. 25, 2 Thess. ii. 3, 
1 Tim. iv. 1, and 2 Tim. iii. 1, and through which Christ in 
His church is, according to the description in Rev. xiii. 17, so 
cut off from historical life, that it cannot be anything on earth. 
Lastly, chap. xiv. treats of the end of the world and the general 
judgment. 

Of these two views, we cannot look upon either as well 
founded. For, in the first place, the assumption common to the 
two, and with which they set out, is erroneous and untenable, 
—namely, that the prophecy in ch. xii. sqq. strikes in where the 
previous one in ch. ix.—xi. terminated, and therefore that ch. 
xii.-xiv. is a direct continuation of ch. ix.-xi. This assumption 
is at variance not only with the relation in which the two pro- 
phecies stand to one another, as indicated by the correspondence 
in their headings, and as unfolded in ch. xii. 1 and 2 (p. 380 f., 
comp. p. 320), but also with the essence of the prophecy, inas- 
much as it is not a historical prediction of the future according 
to its successive development, but simply a spiritual intuition 
effected by inspiration, in which only the leading features of 
the form which the kingdom of God would hereafter assume 
are set forth, and that in figures drawn from the circumstances 
of the present and the past. Again, the two views can only 
be carried out by forcing the text. If the prophecy in ch. xii. 
started with the period when Israel came into the power of the 
Roman empire after the rejection of the Messiah, it could not 


1 Kliefoth accordingly finds the siege of Jerusalem, predicted in ch. xii. 
2, fulfilled in the siege of that city by Titus. The besieging nations then 
drank the reeling-cup ; for the subjection of Judah was the last act in the 
victory of the Roman empire over the Macedonian. Rome was then at the 
summit of its imperial greatness; and from that time forth it became 
reeling and weak. This weakening was indeed prepared and effected 
through the Christian church; but it was just the siege of Jerusalem 
which transferred the centre of the Christian church from Jerusalem to the 
Roman empire. The fulfilment of ch. xii. 3 is to be found in the Crusades, 
the Oriental question, the Haute Finance, and the Emancipation of the 
Jews. Jerusalem has thus become a burden-stone for all nations, etc. 
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leap so abruptly to the last days, as Hofmann and Koehler 
assume, and commence with the description of a victorious 
conflict on the part of Israel against the nations of the world 
that were besieging Jerusalem, but would certainly first of 
all predict, if not the destruction of the Jewish nation by the 
Romans (which is merely indicated in ch. xi.), at all events 
the gathering together of the Jews, who had been scattered by 
the Romans over all the world, into Palestine and Jerusalem, 
before an attack of the nations of the world upon Israel could 
possibly be spoken of. Moreover, even the difference between 
Hofmann and Koehler with regard to the relation between ch. 
xii. 1-9 and ch. xiv. 1-5 shows that the transference of the 
whole to the last times cannot be reconciled with the words 
of these sections. The hypothesis of Koehler, that after the 
gathering together of Israel out of its dispersion, the nations of 
the world would make an attack upon Jerusalem in which they 
would be defeated, and that this conflict would for the first 
time bring Israel to the recognition of its guilt in putting 
Christ to death, is at variance with the whole of the prophecy 
and teaching of both the Old and New Testaments. For, ac- 
cording to these, Israel is not to be gathered together from its 
dispersion among the nations till it shall return with penitence 
to Jehovah, whom it has rejected. But Hofmann’s statement 
as to the relation between the two sections is so brief and ob- 
scure, that it is more like a concealment than a clearing up of 
the difficulties which it contains. Lastly, when Hofmann cor- 
rectly observes, that “by the Israel of the heading in ch. xii. 1 
we can only understand the people of God, in contradistinction 
to the world of nations, which is estranged from God,” this can- 
not apply to the unbelieving Jews, who have been given into the 
power of the last empire on account of their rejection of Christ, 
or Israel according to the flesh, for that Israel is rejected by 
God. The people of God exists, since the rejection of Christ, 
only in Christendom, which has been formed out of believing 
Jews and believing Gentiles, or the church of the New Testa- 
ment, the stem and kernel of which were that portion of Israel 

which believingly accepted the Messiah when He appeared, 

and into whose bosom the believing Gentile peoples were re 

ceived. Ebrard and Kliefoth are therefore perfectly right in 

their rejection of the Jewish chiliasm of Hofmann and Koehler; 
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but when they understand by the Israel of the heading belong- 
ing to ch. xii—xiv., which we find in ch. xii. 1-9, only the 
unbelieving carnal Israel, and by that in ch. xiv. the believing 
Israel which has been converted to Christ, and also introduce 
into ch. xii. 1-9 an antithesis between Israel and Judah, and 
then understand by Jerusalem and the house of David in ch. 
xil. the hardened Jews, and by Judah, Christendom; and, on the | 
other hand, by Jerusalem and Judah in ch. xiv. the Christen- 
dom formed of believing Jews and believing Gentiles,—we have 
already shown at ch. xii. 10 (p. 387) that these distinctions are. 
arbitrarily forced upon the text. : 

Our prophecy treats in both parts—ch. xii. 1-xili. 6 and 
ch. xiii. 7-xiv. 21—of Israel, the people of God, and indeed 
the people of the new covenant, which has grown out of the 
Israel that believed in Christ, and believers of the heathen 
nations incorporated into it, and refers not merely to the church 
of the new covenant in the last times, when all the old Israel 
will be liberated by the grace of God from the hardening in- .. 
flicted upon it, and will be received again into the kingdom of 
God, and form a central point thereof (Vitringa, C. B. Mich., 
etc.), but to the whole development of the church of Christ 
from its first beginning till its completion at the second coming 
of the Lord, as Hengstenberg has in the main discovered and 
observed. As the Israel of the heading (ch. xii. 1) denotes the 
people of God in contradistinction to the peoples of the world, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem with the house of David, and 
Judah with its princes, as the representatives of Israel, are 
typical epithets applied to the representatives and members of 
the new covenant people, viz. the Christian church ; and Jeru- 
salem and Judah, as the inheritance of Israel, are types of the 
seats and territories of Christendom. The development of the 
new covenant nation, however, in conflict with the heathen 
world, and through the help of the Lord and His Spirit, until 
its glorious completion, is predicted in our oracle, not accord- 
ing to its successive historical course, but in such a manner 
that the first half announces how the church of the Lord 
victoriously defeats the attacks of the heathen world through 
the miraculous help of the Lord, and how in consequence of 
this victory it is increased by the fact that the hardened Israel 
comes more and more to the acknowledgment of its sin and to 
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belief in the Messiah, whom it has put to death, and is incorpo- 
rated into the church; whilst the second half, on the other 
hand, announces how, in consequence of the slaying of the 
Messiah, there falls upon the covenant nation a judgment 
through which two-thirds are exterminated, and the remainder 
is tested and refined by the Lord, so that, although many do 
indeed fall and perish in the conflicts with the nations of the 
world, the remnant is preserved, and in the last conflict will be 
miraculously delivered through the coming of the Lord, who 
will come with His saints to complete His kingdom in glory 
by the destruction of the enemies of His kingdom, and by the 
transformation and renewal of the earth. As the believing 
penitential look at the pierced One (xii. 10) will not take place 
for the first time at the ultimate conversion of Israel at the end 
of the days, but began on the day of Golgotha, and continues 
through all the centuries of the Christian church, so did the 
siege of Jerusalem by all nations (ch. xii. 1-9), i.e. the attack 
of the heathen nations upon the church of God, commence even 
in the days of the apostles (cf. Acts iv. 25 sqq.), and continues 
through the whole history of the Christian church to the last 
great conflict which will immediately precede the return of 
our Lord to judgment. And again, just as the dispersion of 
the flock after the slaying of the shepherd commenced at the 
arrest and death of Christ, and the bringing back of the hand 
of the Lord upon the small ones at the resurrection of Christ, 
so have they both been repeated in every age of the Christian 
church, inasmuch as with every fresh and powerful exaltation 
of antichristian heathenism above the.church of Christ, those 
who are weak in faith flee and are scattered ; but as soon as 
the Lord shows Himself alive in His church again, they let 
Him gather them together once more. And this will continue, 
according to the word of the Lord in Matt. xxiv. 10 sqq, till 
the end of the days, when Satan will go out to deceive the 
nations in the four quarters of the earth, and to gather together 
Gog and Magog to battle against the camp of the saints and 
the holy city; whereupon the Lord from heaven will destroy 
the enemy, and perfect His kingdom in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem (Rev. xx.—xxii.). 

So far as the relation between ch. xii. 2-9 and ch. xiv. 1-5 
is concerned, it is evident from the text of both these passages 
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that they do not treat of two different attacks upon the church 
of God by the imperial power, occurring at different times; 
but that, whilst ch. xii. depicts the constantly repeated attack 
in the light of its successful overthrow, ch. xiv. describes the 
hostile attack according to its partial success and final issue in 
the destruction of the powers that are hostile to God. This _ 
issue takes place, no doubt, only at the end of the course of 
this world, with the return of Christ to the last judgment; 
but the fact that Jerusalem is conquered and plundered, and 
the half of its population led away into captivity, proves indis- 
putably that the siege of Jerusalem predicted in ch. xiv. must 
not be restricted to the last attack of Antichrist upon the church 
of the Lord, but that all the hostile attacks of the heathen 
world upon the city of God are embraced in the one picture 
of a siege of Jerusalem. In the attack made upon Jerusalem 
by Gog and Magog, the city is not conquered and plundered, 
either according to Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix., or according to 
Rev. xx. 7-9; but the enemy is destroyed by the immediate 
interposition of the Lord, without having got possession of the 
holy city. But to this ideal summary of the conflicts and 
victories of the nations of the world there is appended directly 
the picture of the final destruction of the ungodly power of 
the world, and the glorification of the kingdom of God; so 
that in ch. xiv. (from vers. 6 to 21) there is predicted in Old 
Testament form the completion of the kingdom of God, which 
the Apostle John saw and described in Rev. xx.-xxii. in New 
Testament mode under the figure of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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MALACHI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ERSON or THE PropHet.—The circumstances 
of Malachi’s life are so entirely unknown, that 
it is a disputed point whether *2NdD in the 
heading (ch. i. 1) is the name of a person, or 

merely an ideal name given to the prophet who foretels the 

sending of the messenger of Jehovah (282, ch. iii. 1), and 

whose real name has not been handed down. The LXX. 

rendered the "and 2 of the heading by é yeupi dyyédrou 

avrod, and therefore either had or conjectured as their reading 

1DNPD 5 and the Targumist Jonathan, who adds to "Nd 13 

cujus noémen appellatur Esra scriba, has also taken ‘2x5p in 

an ideal sense, and given the statement that Ezra the scribe 
is the prophetic author of our book, as a conjecture founded 
upon the spirit and contents of the prophecy. The notion 
that Malachi is only an official name is therefore met with in 
many of the fathers, and has been vigorously defended in the 
most recent times by Hengstenberg, who follows the lead of 

Vitringa, whilst Ewald lays it down as an established truth. 

But the arguments adduced in support of this, especially by 

Hengstenberg in his Christology, are not conclusive. The 

circumstance “that the heading does not contain any further 

personal description, whether the name of his father or the 
place of his birth,” is not more striking in our book than in the 
writings of Obadiah and Habakkuk, which also contain only 
the name of the prophet in the heading, without any further 
personal descriptions. It is a striking fact, no doubt, that the 

LXX. and the Targumist have taken the name as an appel- 

lative; at the same time, it by no means follows from this 

“that nothing was known in tradition of any historical person 

of the name of Malachi,” but simply that nothing certain had 
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been handed down concerning the circumstances of the pro- 
phet’s life. The recollection, however, of the circumstances 
connected with the personal history of the prophet might 
easily have become extinct during the period of at least 150 
or 200 years which intervened between the lifetime of the 
prophet and the Alexandrian version of the Old Testament, if 
his life was not distinguished by any other facts than the pro- 
_phecies contained in his book. And Jonathan lived, at the 
earliest, 400 years after Malachi. That all recollection of the 
person of Malachi was not lost, however, is evident both from 
the notice in the Falmud to the effect that Malachi was one of 
the men of the great synagogue, as Haggai and Zechariah had 
been, and also from the statements made by Ps. Doroth., Epiph., 
and other fathers, to the effect that he was a Levite of the 
tribe of Zebulun, and was born in Supha, or Joga, or Yodipa 
(see the passages in Koehler, Mal. pp. 10, 11), although all these © 
statements show that nothing certain was known as to the 
circumstances of his life. But the principal reason for taking 
the name not as a nomen proprium, but simply as a name 
adopted by the prophet for this particular prophecy, is to be 
found, according to Hengstenberg, in the character of the 
name itself, viz. in the fact that it is not formed from N20 
and = —nim, and cannot be explained by angelicus. But 
neither the one nor the other can be regarded as established. 
The formation of proper names by adding the termination *= to 
appellative nouns is by no means unusual, as the long list of 
examples of words formed in this manner, given by Olshausen 
(Heb. Gramm. § 218, 6), clearly shows; and the remark that 
“this formation only serves to denote descent or occupation” 
- (Hengstenberg) is beside the mark, since it does not apply to 
such names as *D73, 131, and others. The interpretation of the 
name as 2 contraction of moxdp, messenger of Jehovah, is 
quite as possible as this derivation. We have an unquestion- 
able example of a contraction of this kind in ‘38 in 2 Kings 
xviii. 2, as compared with 738 in 2 Chron. xxix. 1. And just 
as the * is there omitted altogether in ‘38, so is the other 
name of God, ?&, omitted in *822 in 1 Sam. xxv. 44, which is 
written PxDdB in 2 Sam. iii. 15. This omission of the name 
of God is by no means rare. “The Hebrews very often drop 
the names of God at the end of proper names” (Simonis, p. 11). 
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The formation of such a name as rondo would be perfectly 
analogous to these cases; and no objection whatever can be 
brought against such a name, since the *> need not be taken as 
a suffix of the first person (my messenger is Jehovah), but is 
rather to be taken as Yod compaginis, like ™?tM formed from 
‘ptm (for Pm) and 7, “messenger of Jehovah.” This name 
might very well have been given by parents to a son whom 
God had given them, or sent to them in fulfilment of their 
wishes. Which of these two derivations deserves the prefer- 
ence, cannot be determined with certainty ; at the same time, 
there is more probability in the latter than in the former, 
partly because of the obvious play upon His name in the words 
"NOD ndys ‘2371 (ch. iii. 1), and partly because of the Greek 
form of the name Madayias in the heading of the book. 
Since, then, there is no valid argument that can be brought 
' against the formation of such a name, there is all the more 
reason for regarding the name in the heading (ch. i. 1) as the 
real name of the prophet, from the fact that the ideal explana- 
tion would be without any distinct analogy. “ All the prophets 
whose writings have come down to us in the canon, have given 
their own names in the headings to their books, that is to say, 
the names which they received at their birth; and the names 
of the rest of the prophets of the Old Testament are also their 
veal names” (Caspari, Micha, p. 28). Even in the case of the 
names Agur (Prov. xxx. 1) and Lemuel (Prov. xxxi. 1), which 
Hengstenberg cites as analogies, it is still doubtful whether the 
first, Agur the son of Jakeh, is not a historical name; and 
even if the ideal use of the two were established beyond all 
doubt, no conclusion could be drawn from a collection of pro- 
verbs bearing upon a prophetic writing. A collection of pro- 
verbs is a poetical work, whose ethical or religious truth is not 
dependent upon the person of the poet. The prophet, on the 
contrary, has to guarantee the divinity of his mission and the 
truth of his prophecy by his own name or his own personality. 

The period of Malachi is also a disputed point, although 
all are agreed that he lived and prophesied after the captivity. 
We may gather from his prophecy, not only’that he com- 
menced his prophetic labours after Haggai and Zechariah, 
since, according to ch. i. 6 sqq. and iii. 10, the temple had been 
rebuilt and the temple-worship had been restored for a con- 
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siderable time, but also, as Vitringa has shown in his Observ. 
ss. ii. lib. 6, that he did not prophesy till after the first arrival 
of Nehemiah in Jerusalem, ¢.¢. after the thirty-second year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. The chief reason for this is to be 
found in the agreement between Malachi and Nehemiah (ch. 
xiii.), in the reproof administered for the abuses current among 
the people, and even in the priesthood,—namely, the marriage 
of heathen wives (compare ch. ii. 11 sqq. with Neh. xiii. 23 sqq.), 
and the negligent payment of the tithes (compare ch. iii. 8-10 
with Neh. xiii. 10-14). The first of these abuses—namely, 
that many even of the priests and Levites had taken heathen 
wives—found its way among the people even on Ezra’s first 
arrival in Jerusalem; and he succeeded in abolishing it by 
vigorous measures, so that all Israel put away the heathen 
wives within three months (Ezra ix. and x.). But it is evi- 
dently impossible to refer the condemnation of the same abuse 
in Malachi to this particular case, because on the one hand the 
exhortation to be mindful of the law of Moses (ch. iii. 22), 
as well as the whole of the contents of our book which are 
founded upon the authority of the law, apply rather to the 
time when Ezra had already put forth his efforts to restore the 
authority of the law (Ezra vii. 14, 25, 26), than to the previous 
time; whilst, on the other hand, the offering of unsuitable 
animals in sacrifice (i. 7 sqq.), and unfaithfulness in the pay- 
ment of the tithes and heave-offerings (iii. 8), can evidently be 
only explained on the supposition that Israel had to provide for 
the necessities of the temple and the support of the persons 
engaged in the worship; whereas in Ezra’s time, or at any 
rate immediately after his arrival, as well as in the time of 
Darius (Ezra vi. 9, 10), the costs of worship were defrayed out 
of the royal revenues (Ezra vii. 15-17, 20-24). But after the 
abolition of the heathen marriages by Ezra, and after his refor- 
matory labours as a whole, such breaches of the law could not 
have spread once more among the people in the short interval 
between the time of Ezra and the first arrival of Nehemiah, 
even if Ezra had not continued his labours up to that time, as 
is evident from Neh. viii-x. Moreover, Nehemiah would no 
doubt have attacked these abuses at that time, as he did at a 
later period, if he had detected them. Consequently the falling 
back into the old sin that had been abolished by Ezra cannot 
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have taken place before the period of Nehemiah’s return to 
the king’s court, in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes (Neh. 
xiii. 6). If, therefore, Malachi condemns and threatens with 
the punishment of God the very same abuses which Nehe- 
miah found in Jerusalem on his second arrival there, and 
strove most energetically to exterminate, Malachi must have 
prophesied at that time; but whether immediately before 
Nehemiah’s second arrival in Jerusalem, or during his pre- 
sence there, so as to support the reformatory labours of 
Nehemiah by his prophetic testimony, cannot be decided with 
certainty. What Malachi says in ch. i. 8 concerning the 
attitude of the people towards the Persian governor does not 
necessarily presuppose a non-Israelitish vicegerent, but might 
also apply to Nehemiah, since the prophet’s words may be 
understood as relating to free-will gifts or presents, whereas 
Nehemiah (v. 14, 15) simply says that he has not required 
from the people the governor's supplies, and has not burdened 
them with taxes. The circumstance, however, that Nehemiah 
finds the abuses still existing in undiminished force, renders 
the assumption that Malachi had already prophesied impro- 
bable, and favours rather the contemporaneous labours of the 
two; in which case the work of Malachi bore the same relation 
to that of Nehemiah as the work of Haggai and Zechariah to 
that of Zerubbabel and Joshua; and the reformatory labours of 
Nehemiah, which were chiefly of an outward character, were 
accompanied by the more inward labours of Malachi, as was 
very frequently the case in the history of Israel; for example, 
in the case of Isaiah and Hezekiah, or of Jeremiah and Josiah 
(see Hengstenberg, Christology, iv. p. 157). 


2. TuE Boox oF Ma.acui contains one single prophecy, 
the character of which is condemnatory throughout. Starting 
with the love which the Lord has shown to His people (i. 2-5), 
the prophet proves that not only do the priests profane the 
name of the Lord by an unholy performance of the service at 
the altar (i. 6, ii. 9), but the people also repudiate their divine 
calling both by heathen marriages and frivolous divorces (ii. 
10-16), and by their murmuring at the delay of the judgment; 
whereas the Lord will soon reveal Himself as a just judge, and 
before His coming will send His messenger, the prophet Elijah, 
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to warn the ungodly and lead them to repentance, and then 
suddenly come to His temple as the expected angel of the 
covenant, to refine the sons of Levi, punish the sinners who 
have broken the covenant, and by exterminating the wicked, as 
well as by blessing the godly with salvation and righteousness, 
make the children of Israel the people of His possession (ii. 
17-iv. 6). The contents of the book, therefore, arrange them- 
selves in three sections: ch. i. 6-ii. 9; ii. 10-16; ii. 17-iv. 6. 
These three sections probably contain only the leading thoughts 
of the oral addresses of the prophet, which are so combined as 
to form one single prophetic address. Throughout the whole 
book we meet with the spirit which developed itself among the 
Jews after the captivity, and assumed the concrete forms of 
Phariseeism and Saduceeism. The outward or grosser kind of 
idolatry had been rendered thoroughly distasteful to the people 
by the sufferings of exile; and its place was taken by the more 
refined idolatry of dead-work righteousness, and trust in the 
outward fulfilment of the letter of the divine commands, with- 
out any deeper confession of sin, or penitential humiliation 
under the word and will of God. Because the fulness of sal- 
vation, which the earlier prophets had set before the people 
when restored to favour and redeemed from captivity, had not 
immediately come to pass, they began to murmur against God, 
to cherish doubts as to the righteousness of the divine admini- 
stration, and to long for the judgment to fall upon the Gentiles, 
without reflecting that the judgment would begin at the house 
of God (Amos iii. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 17). Malachi fights against 
this spirit, and the influence of the time in which he lived is 
apparent in the manner in which he attacks it. This style is 
distinguished from the oratorical mode of address adopted by 
the earlier prophets, and not unfrequently rises into a lyrico- 
dramatical diction, by the predominance of the conversational 
form of instruction, in which the thought to be discussed is 
laid down in the form of a generally acknowledged truth, and 
developed by the alternation of address and reply. In this 
mode of developing the thought, we can hardly fail to perceive 
the influence of the scholastic discourses concerning the law 
which were introduced by Ezra; only we must not look upon 
this conversational mode of instruction as a sign of the defunct 
Spirit of prophecy, since it corresponded exactly to the practical 
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wants of the time, and prophecy did not die of spiritual ex- 
haustion, but was extinguished in accordance with the will 
and counsel of God, as soon as its mission had been fulfilled. 
Malachi’s language, considering the late period in which he 
lived and laboured, is still vigorous, pure, and beautiful. 
“ Malachi,” as Nagelsbach says in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, “is 
like a late evening, which brings a long day to a close; but he 
is also the morning dawn, which bears a glorious day in its. 
womb.” 

For the exegetical literature, see my Lehrbuch der Einlei- 
tung, p. 318; also Aug. Koehler’s Weissagungen Maleachi’s 
erklart, Erl. 1865. 


EXPOSITION. 


GOD’S LOVE, AND THE CONTEMPT OF HIS NAME.— 
Cuap. 1. 1-11. 9. 


The Lord has shown love to Israel (i. 2-5), but Israel 
refuses Him the gratitude which is due, since the priests despise 
His name by offering bad sacrifices, and thereby cherish the 
delusion that God cannot do without the sacrifices (vers. 
6-14). The people are therefore punished with adversity, and 
the priesthood with desecration (ii. 1-9). 

Vers. 1-5. The first verse contains the heading (see the 
introduction), “ The burden of the word of the Lord,” as in 
Zech. ix. 1 and xii. 1. On massa’ (burden), see Nah. i. 1. 
The prophet commences his address in ver. 2, by showing the 
love for which Israel has to thank its God, in order that on the 
ground of this fact he may bring to the light the ingratitude 
of the people towards their God. Ver. 2. “ J have loved you, 
saith Jehovah ; and ye say, Wherein hast Thou loved us? Is not 
Esau a brother of Jacob? ts the saying of Jehovah: and I loved 
Jacob, Ver. 3. And I hated Esau, and made his mountains a 
waste, and his inheritance for jackals of the desert. Ver. 4. If 
Edom says, We are dashed to pieces, but will build up the ruins 
again, thus saith Jehovah of hosts: They will build, but J will 
pull down: and men will call them territory of wickedness, and 
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the people with whom Jehovah ts angry for ever. Ver. 5. And 
your eyes will see it; and ye will say, Great ts Jehovah over the 
border of Israel.” These four verses form neither an inde- 
pendent address, nor merely the first member of the following 
address, but the introduction and foundation of the whole book. 
The love which God has shown to Israel ought to form the 
motive and model for the conduct of Israel towards its God. 
ais denotes love in its expression or practical manifestation. 
The question asked by the people, “ Wherein hast Thou shown 
us love?” may be explained from the peculiarities of Malachi’s 
style, and is the turn he regularly gives to his address, by way 
of introducing the discussion of the matter in hand, so that we 
are not to see in it any intention to disclose the hypocrisy of 
the people. The prophet proves the love of Jehovah towards 
Israel, from the attitude of God towards Israel and towards 
Edom. Jacob and Esau, the tribe-fathers of both nations, 
were twin brothers. It would therefore have been supposed 
that the posterity of both the Israelites and the Edomites would 
be treated alike by God. But this is not the case. Even be- 
fore their birth Jacob was the chosen one; and Esau or Edom 
was the inferior, who was to serve his brother (Gen. xxv. 23, 
cf. Rom. ix. 10-13). Accordingly Jacob became the heir of 
the promise, and Esau lost this blessing. This attitude on the 
part of God towards Jacob and Esau, and towards the nations 
springing from them, is described by Malachi in these words : 
I (Jehovah). have loved Jacob, and hated Esau. The verbs 
398, to love, and &2¥, to hate, must not be weakened down into 
loving more and loving less, to avoid the danger of falling into 
the doctrine of predestination. 2, to hate, is the opposite of 
love. And this meaning must be retained here; only we must 
bear in mind, that with God anything arbitrary is inconceivable, 
and that no explanation is given here of the reasons which de- 
termined the actions of God. Malachi does not expressly state 
in what the love of. God to Jacob (i.e. Israel) showed itself ; but 
this is indirectly indicated in what is stated concerning the 
hatred towards Edom. The complete desolation of the Edom- 
itish territory is quoted as a proof of this hatred. Ver. 36 does 
not refer to the assignment of a barren land, as Rashi, Ewald, 
and Umbreit suppose, but to the devastation of the land, which 
was only utterly waste on the western mountains ; whereas it 
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was by no means barren on the eastern slopes and valleys (see 
at Gen. xxvii. 39). Zanndth is a feminine plural form of 
tan = tannim (Mic. i. 8; Isa. xiii. 22, etc.), by which, according 
to the Syrio-Arameean version, we are to understand the jackal. 
The meaning dwelling-places, which Gesenius and others have 
given to tannoth, after the LXX. and Peshito, rests upon a 
very uncertain derivation (see Roediger at Ges. Thes. p. 1511). 
“ For jackals of the desert:” i.e. as a dwelling-place for these 
beasts of the desert (see Isa. xxxiv. 13). It is a disputed point 
when this devastation took place, and from what people it pro- 
ceeded. Jahn, Hitzig, and Koehler are of opinion that it is 
only of the most recent date, because otherwise the Edomites 
would long ago have repaired the injury, which, according to 
ver. 4, does not appear to have been done. Ver. 4, however, 
simply implies that the Edomites would not succeed in the 
attempt to repair the injury. On the other hand, vers. 2 and 
3 evidently contain the thought, that whereas Jacob had re- 
covered, in consequence of the love of Jehovah, from the blow 
which had fallen upon it (through the Chaldeans), Esau’s 
territory was still lying in ruins from the same blow, in conse- 
quence of Jehovah’s hatred (Caspari, Obad. p. 143). It follows 
from this, that the devastation of Idumsa emanated from the 
Chaldeans. On the other hand, the objection that the Edom- 
ites appear to have submitted voluntarily to the Babylonians, 
and to have formed an alliance with them, does not say much, 
since neither the one nor the other can be raised even into a 
position of probability ; but, on the contrary, we may infer with 
the greatest probability from Jer. xlix. 7 sqq., as compared with 
xxv. 9, 21, that the Edomites were also subjugated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Maurer’s assumption, that Idumzea was devastated 
by the Egyptians, Ammonites, and Moabites, against whom 
Nebuchadnezzar marched in the fifth year after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, is perfectly visionary. The threat in ver. 4, 
that if Edom attempts to rebuild its ruins, the Lord will again 
destroy that which is built, is equivalent to a declaration that 
Edom will never recover its former prosperity and power. This 
was soon fulfilled, the independence of the Edomites being 
destroyed, and their land made an eternal desert, especially 
from the times of the Maccabees onwards. (see i. 377). The 
construction of Oi78 as a feminine with "2NM may be explained 
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on the ground that the land is regarded as the mother of its 
inhabitants, and stands synecdochically for the population. 
Men will call them (079, the Edomites) my¢h 5:33, territory, land 
of wickedness,—namely, inasmuch as they will look upon the 
permanent devastation, and the failure of every attempt on the 
part of the nation to rise up again, as a practical proof that 
the wrath of God is resting for ever upon both people and land 
on account of Edom’s sins.—Ver. 5. These ineffectual attempts 
on the part of Edom to recover its standing again will Israel 
see with its eyes, and then acknowledge that Jehovah is showing 
Himself to be great above the land of Israel. 3? byp does not 
mean “ beyond the border of Israel” (Drus., Hitzig, Ewald, 
and others).  °¥® does not mean this, but simply over, above 
(cf. Neh. iii. 28; Eccles. v. 7). rar is not a wish, “ Let Him 
be great, i.e. be praised,” as in Ps. xxxv. 27, xl. 17, etc. The 
expression “ 239 yp does not suit this rendering ; for it is an 
unnatural assumption to take this as an apposition to 717, in 
the sense of: Jehovah, who is enthroned or rules over the border 
’ of Israel. Jehovah is great, when He makes known His great- 
ness to men, by His acts of power or grace. 

Vers. 6-14. The condemnation of that contempt of the 
Lord which the priests displayed by offering bad or blemished 
animals in sacrifices, commences with the following verse. Ver. 
6. “A son honoureth the father, and a servant his master. And 
if I am a father, where is my honour? and if I am a master, 
where ts my fear? saith Jehovah of hosts to you, ye priests who 
despise my name, and yet say, Wherein have we despised Thy 
name? Ver. 7. Ye who offer polluted bread upon my altar, and 
yet say, Wherewith have we polluted thee? In that ye say, The 
table of Jehovah, it is despised. Ver. 8. And if ye offer what ts 
blind for sacrifice, it is no wickedness ; and if ye offer what ts 
lame and diseased, it is no wickedness. Offer tt, now, to thy 
governor: will he be gracious to thee, or accept thy person? saith 
Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 9. And now, supplicate the face of God, 
that He may have compassion upon us: of your hand has this 
occurred: will He look upon a person on your account? saith 
Jehovah of hosts.” This reproof is simply directed against the 
priests, but it applies to the whole nation; for in the times 
after the captivity the priests formed the soul of the national 
life. In order to make an impression with his reproof, the 
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prophet commences with a generally acknowledged truth, by 
which both priests and people could and ought to measure their 
attitude towards the Lord. The statement, that the son honours 
the father and the servant his master, is not to be taken asa 
moral demand. 123\ is not jussive (Targ., Luth., etc.) ; for this 
would only weaken the prophet’s argument. The imperfect 
expresses what generally occurs, individual exceptions which 
are sometimes met with being overlooked. Malachi does not 
even appeal to the law in Ex. xx. 12, which enjoins upon 
children reverence towards their parents, and in which reve- 
rence on the part of a servant towards his master is also implied, 
but simply lays it down as a truth which no one will call in 
question. To this he appends the further truth, which will 
also be admitted without contradiction, that Jehovah is the 
Father and Lord of Israel. Jehovah is called the Father of 
Israel in the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 6), inasmuch as He 
created and trained Israel to be His covenant nation ; compare 
Isa. xiii. 16, where Jehovah is called the Father of Israel as 
being its Redeemer (also Jer. xxxi. 9 and Ps. c.3). As Father, 
God is also Lord (‘ddonim: plur. majest.) of the nation, which 
He has made His possession. But if He is a Father, the honour 
which a son owes to his father is due to Him; and if a Lord, 
the fear which a servant owes to his lord is also due to Him. 
The suffixes attached to ‘1i33 and ‘N79 are used in an objective 
sense, as in Gen. ix. 2, Ex. xx. 17, etc. In order now to say 
to the priests in the most striking manner that they do the 
opposite of this, the prophet calls them in his address despisers 
of the name of Jehovah, and fortifies this against their reply 
by proving that they exhibit this contempt in their performance 
of the altar service. With regard to the construction of the 
clauses in the last members of ver. 6, and also in ver. 7, the 
participle 0°39 is parallel to ‘ov "13, and the reply of the 
priests to the charge brought against them is attached to these 
two participial clauses by “and ye say ;” and the antithesis is 
exhibited more clearly by the choice of the finite tense, than it 
would have been by the continuation of the participle. Ver. 
7aa is not an answer to the question of the priests, “ Wherein 
have we despised Thy name?” for the answer could not be 
given in the participle; but though the clause commencing 
with maggishim does explain the previous rebuke, viz. that they 
VOL. II. 2E 
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despise the name of Jehovah, and will not even admit that this 
is true, it is not in the form of an answer to the reply of 
the opponents, but by a simple reference to the conduct of the 
priests. The answer is appended by 03782 in ver. 76 to the 
reply made to this charge also; and this answer is explained in 
ver. 8 by an allusion to the nature of the sacrificial animals, 
without being followed by a fresh reply on the part of the 
priests, because this fact cannot be denied. The contempt on 
the part of the priests of the name of Jehovah, .e. of the glory 
in which God manifested Himself in Israel, was seen in the 
fact that they offered polluted bread upon the altar of Jehovah. 
Lechem, bread or food, does not refer to the shew-bread, for 
, that was not offered upon the altar, but is the sacrificial flesh, 
which is called in Lev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, the food (lechem) of God 
(on the application of this epithet to the sacrifices, see the 
remarks in our comm. on Ley. iii. 11, 16). The prophet calls 
this food bin, polluted, blemished, not so-much with reference 
to the fact, that the priests offered the sacrifices in a hypocritical 
or impure state of mind (Ewald), as because, according to ver. 
8, the sacrificial animals were affected with blemishes (mam), 
or had something corrupt (moshchdth) about them (Lev. xxii. 
20-25). The reply, “ Wherewith have we defiled Thee?” is 

to be explained from the idea that either touching or eating 
anything unclean would defile a person. In this sense they 
regard the offering of defiled food to God as defiling God 
Himself. The prophet answers: In that ye represent the table 
of Jehovah as something contemptible. The table of Jehovah 
is the altar, upon which the sacrifices (i.e. the food of God) 
were laid. i322 has the force of an adjective here: contemp- 
tible. They represent the altar as contemptible not so much 
in words or speeches, as in their practice, viz. by offering up 
bad, despicable sacrificial animals, which had blemishes, being 
either blind, lame, or diseased, and which were unfit for sacri- 
fices on account of these blemishes, according to the law in 
Lev. xxii. 20 sqq. Thus they violated both reverence for the 
altar and also reverence for Jehovah. The words 37 }® are 
not to be taken as a question, but are used by the prophet in 
the sense of the priests, and thus assume the form of bitter 
irony. 39, bad, evil, as a calumniation of Jehovah. In order 
to disclose to them their wrong in the most striking manner, 
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the prophet asks them whether the governor (TMB: see at Hag. 
i. 1) would accept such presents; and then in ver. 9 draws 
this conclusion, that God also would not hear the prayers of 
the priests for the people. He clothes this conclusion in the 
form of a challenge to supplicate the face of Jehovah (*28 M2n: 
see at Zech. vii. 2), that God would have compassion upon the 
nation; but at the same time he intimates by the question, 
whether God would take any notice of this, that under the exist- 
ing circumstances such intercession would be fruitless. >8 =) 
is selected in the place of Ti "2B, to lay the greater emphasis 
upon the antithesis between God and man (the governor). If 
the governor would not accept worthless gifts graciously, how 
could they expect a gracious answer to their prayers from God 
when they offered such gifts to Him? The’suffix in 33M refers 
to the people, in which the prophet includes himself. The 
clause “from your hand has nwt (this: viz. the offering of 
such reprehensible sacrifices) proceeded” (cf. Isa. ]. 11), is in- 
serted between the summons to pray to God and the intimation 
of the certain failure of such intercession, to give still further 
prominence to the unlawfulness of such an act. The question 
‘1 NBN is appended to the principal clause ran, and Dp DDD 
does not stand for 0328: will He lift up your face, ze. show 
you favour? but 053 is causal, “on your account” (Koehler) : 
“‘ will He regard a person, that is to say, will He show favour 
to any one, on your account, viz. because ye pray to Him for 
compassion, when these are the actions ye perform?” The 
view of Jerome, Grotius, and Hitzig, that the challenge to seek 
the face of God is an earnest call to repentance or to peniten- 
tial prayer, is at variance with the context. What follows, for 
example, is opposed to this, where the prophet says it would be 
better if the temple were closed, since God does not need 
sacrifices. 

Ver. 10. “ O that there were one among you, who would shut 
the doors, that ye might not light mine altar to no purpose! I 
have no pleasure in you, saith Jehovah of hosts, and sacrificial 
offering does not please me from your hand. Ver.11. For from 
the rising of the sun to the setting thereof my name is great 
among the nations, and in every place incense is burned and 
sacrifice offered, and indeed a pure sacrifice to my name; for 
my name is great among the nations, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
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Ver. 12. And ye desecrate it with your saying: the table of 
Jehovah, it is defiled, and tts fruit—contemptible is its food. 
Ver. 13. And ye say: behold what a plague! and ye blow upon 
it, saith Jehovah of hosts, and ye bring hither what is robbed 
and the lame and the sick, and thus ye bring the sacrificial gift; 
shall I take pleasure in this from your hand? saith Jehovah.” 
The construction 3D". 533 ') is to be explained in accordance 
with Job xix. 23: “Who is among you and he would shut,” 
for “ who is there who would shut 2” and the question is to be 
. taken as the expression of a wish, as in 2 Sam. xv. 4, Ps. iv. 
7, etc.: “would that some one among you would shut!” The 
thought is sharpened by gam, which not only belongs to 033, 
but to the whole of the clause: “O that some one would shut,” 
etc. The doors, the shutting of which is to be desired, are the 
folding doors of the inner court, in which the altar of burnt- 
offering stood; and the object of the wish is that the altar 
might no more be lighted up, not “by lights which burned by 
the side of the altar” (Ewald), but by the shining of the sacri- 
ficial fire which burned upon the altar. 037), in vain, i.e. without 
any object or use, for Jehovah had no pleasure in such priests 
or such worthless sacrifices. Minchdh here is not the meat- 
offering as distinguished from the slain-offering, but sacrifice 
generally, as in 1 Sam. ii. 17, Isa. i. 18, Zeph. iii. 10, ete. 
Such sacrifices God does not desire, for His name proves itself 
to be great among all the nations of the earth, so that pure 
sacrifices are offered to Him in every place. This is the simple 
connection between vers. 10 and 11, and one in perfect harmony 
with the words. Koehler’s objection, that such a line of argu- 
ment apparently presupposes that God needs sacrifices on the 
part of man for His own sake, and is only in a condition to 
despise the sacrifices of His nation when another nation offers 
Him better ones, has no force, because the expression “ for His 
own sake,” in the sense of “ for His sustenance or to render the 
perpetuation of His being possible,” with the conclusion drawn 
from it, is neither to be found in the words of the text, nor in the 
explanation referred to. God does indeed need no sacrifices for 
the maintenance of His existence, and He does not demand them 
for this purpose, but He demands them as signs of the depend- 
ence of men upon Him, or of the recognition on the part of men 
that they are indebted to God for life and every other blessing, 
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and owe Him honour, praise, and thanksgiving in return. In 
this sense God needs sacrifices, because otherwise He would 
not be God to men on earth; and from this point of view the 
argument that God did not want to receive the reprehensible 
sacrifices of the Israelitish priests, because sacrifices were 
offered to Him by the nations of the earth in all places, and 
therefore His name was and remained great notwithstanding 
the desecration of it on the part of Israel, was a very proper 
one for attacking the delusion, that God needs sacrifices for 
His own sustenance; a delusion which the Israelitish priests, 
against whom Malachi was contending, really cherished, if not 
in thesi, at all events in prazi, when they thought any sacri- 
ficial animal good enough for God. Koehler’swssumption, that 
ver. 11 contains a subordinate parenthetical thought, and that 
the reason for the assertion in ver. 106 is not given till vers. 
12, 13, is opposed to the structure of the sentences, since it 
necessitates the insertion of “ although” after ‘> in ver. 11. 

It is much more difficult to decide the question whether 
ver. 11 treats of what was already occurring at the time of the 
prophet himself, as Hitzig, Maurer, and Koehler suppose (after 
the LXX., Ephr., Theod. Mops., etc.), or of that which would 
take place in the future through the reception of the heathen 
into the kingdom of God in the place of Israel, which would 
be rejected for a time (Cyr., Theod., Jerome, Luther, Calvin, 
and others, down to Hengstenberg and Schmieder). Both of 
these explanations are admissible on grammatical grounds ; for 
such passages as Gen. xv. 14 and Joel iii. 4 show very clearly’ 
that the participle is also used for the future. If we take the 
words as referring to the present, they can only mean that the 
heathen, with the worship and sacrifices which they offer to the 
gods, do worship, though ignorantly yet in the deepest sense, 
the true and living God (Koehler). But this thought is not 
even expressed by the Apostle Paul in so definite or general a 
form, either in Rom. i. 19, 20, where he teaches that the 
heathen can discern the invisible being of God from His 
works, or in Acts xvii. 23 sqq. in his address at Athens, where 
he infers from the inscription upon an altar, “to the unknown 
God,” that the unknown God, whom the Athenians worshipped, 
is the true God who made heaven and earth. Still less is this 
thought contained in our verse. Malachi does not speak of an 
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“unknown God,” whom all nations from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, t.e. over all the earth, worshipped, but says 
that Jehovah’s name is great among the nations of the whole, 
earth. And the name of God is only great among the Gentiles, 
when Jehovah has proved Himself to them to be a great God, 
so that they have discerned the greatness of the living God 
from His marvellous works and thus have learned to fear Him 
(cf. Zeph. ii. 11; Ps. xlvi. 9-11; Ex. xv. 11, 14-16). This 
experience of the greatness of God forms the substratum for 
the offering of sacrifices in every. place, since this offering is 
not mentioned merely as the consequence of the fact that the 
name of Jehovah is great among the nations; but in the clause 
before the last, “the latter is also expressly placed towards the 
former in the relation of cause to effect” (Koehler). The 
idea, therefore, that the statement, that incense is burned and 
sacrifice offered to the name of Jehovah in every place, refers 
to the sacrifices which the heathen offered to their gods, is 
quite inadmissible. At the time of Malachi the name of 
Jehovah was not great from the rising to the setting of the 
sun, nor were incense and sacrifice offered to Him in every 
place, and therefore even Hitzig looks upon the expression 
pipig7223 as “saying too much.” Consequently we must under- 
stand the words prophetically as relating to that spread of the 
kingdom of God among all nations, with which the worship of 
the true God would commence “ in every place.” Dipd 23 
forms an antithesis to the one place, in the temple at Jerusalem, 
to which the worship of God was limited during the time of 
the old covenant (Deut. xii. 5, 6). WP is not a partic. nomi- 
nasc., incense, suffimentum, for this could not signify the burnt- 
offering or slain-offering as distinguished from the meat-offering 
(minchah), but it is a partic. verbale, and denotes not the kin- 
dling of the sacrificial flesh upon the altar, but the kindling of 
the incense (suffitur) ; for otherwise ¥3 would necessarily stand 
before "0, since the presentation preceded the burning upon 
the altar. The two participles are connected together asyndetos 
and without any definite subject (see Ewald, § 295,a). It is 
true that minchdh thordh does actually belong to muggdsh as 
the subject, but it is attached by Vav explic. in the form of an 
explanatory apposition: offering is presented to my name, and 
indeed a sacrificial gift (minchdh covering every sacrifice, as 
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in ver. 10). The emphasis rests upon éhorah, pure, t.e. accord- 
ing to the requirements of the law, in contrast to sacrifices 
polluted by faulty animals, such as the priests of that day were 
accustomed to offer.!' In the allusion to the worship, which 
would be paid by all nations to the name of the Lord, there 
is an intimation that the kingdom of God will be taken from 
the Jews who despise the Lord, and given to the heathen who 
seek God. This intimation forms the basis for the curse pro- 
nounced in ver. 14 upon the despisers of God, and shows “ that 
the kingdom of God will not perish, when the Lord comes and 
smites the land with the curse (iv. 6), but that this apparent 
death is the way to true life” (Hengstenberg). 

To this allusion to the attitude which the heathen will 
assume towards Jehovah when He reveals His name to them, 
the prophet appends as an antithesis in vers. 12, 13 a repetition 
of the reproof, that the priests of Israel desecrate the name of 
the Lord by that contempt of His name, which they display by. 
offering faulty animals in sacrifice. Ver. 12 is only a repeti- 

tion of the rebuke in ver. 7. bon is really equivalent to OY ma 
and bya in vers. 6 and 7, and PINS) to M33 in ver. 7, which occurs 
in the last clause of ver. 12 as synonymous with it. The addi- 
tional words 3) 13° serve to strengthen the opinion expressed 
by the priests concerning the table of the Lord. 7) is placed 
at the head absolutely, and is substantially resumed in bon, 
23, proventus, produce, income; the suffix refers to shulchan 
Y‘hovadh (the table of the Lord). The revenue of the table 
of the Lord, t.e. of the altar, consisted of the sacrifices offered 
upon it, which are also called its food. The assumption is an 
erroneous one, that the sentence contains any such thought as 


1In Mal. i. 11 the Romish Church finds a biblical foundation for its 
doctrine of the bloodless sacrifice of the New Testament, i.e. the holy sacri- 
fice of the mass (see Canones et decreta concil. Trident, sess. 22), under- 
standing by minchdh the meat-offering as distinguished from the bloody 
sacrifices. But even if there were any ground for this explanation of the 
word, which there is not, it would furnish no support to the sacrifice of the 
mass, since apart from the fact that the sacrifice of the mass has a totally 
different meaning from the meat-offering of the Old Testament, the literal 
interpretation of the word is precluded by the parallel ‘‘ burning incense” 
or “frankincense.” If burning incense was a symbol of prayer, a8 even 
Reincke admits, the “ sacrificial offering” can only have denoted the spiri- 
tual surrender of a man to God (Rom. xii. 1). 
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the following: “The revenue drawn by the priests from the 
altar, t.e. the sacrificial flesh which fell to their share, was con- 
temptible;” according to which the priests would be represented 
as declaring, that they themselves could not eat the flesh of the 
sacrifices offered without disgust ; for they could not possibly 
speak in this way, since it was they themselves who admitted 
the faulty animals. If the flesh of blind, lame, or diseased 
animals had been too bad for food in their estimation, they 
would not have admitted such animals or offered them in 
sacrifice (Koehler). Even in ver. 13 this thought is not im- 
plied. NDAD is a contraction of ayaa (cf. Ges. § 20, 2, a): 
What a weariness it is! The object, which the priests declare 
to be a burdensome and troublesome affair, can only be inferred 
from the following expression, v’hippachtem ’otho. Hippédch 
signifies here to blow away, like 3 757 in Ps. x. 5, which is 
radically connected with it, i.e. to treat contemptuously. The 
suffix inix does not refer to i928, but to new, The table of 
Jehovah (i.e. the altar) they treat contemptuously. Conse- 
quently the service at the altar is a burden or a trouble to 
them, whereas this service ought to be regarded as an honour 
and a privilege. Jerome thinks that instead of inix, we might 
read ‘Nix, which is found in a good number of codices; and 
according to the Masora, inix has found its way into the text 
as Tikkun Sopherim (compare the remarks at Hab. i. 12 on the 
Tikkune Sopherim). But in this case also the reading in the 
text is evidently original and correct. They manifest their 
contempt of the altar by offering in sacrifice that which has 
been stolen, etc. (cf. ver. 8). The first DNN27 is to be under- 
stood as referring to the bringing of the animals to the altar; 
the second to the offering of the animals upon the altar; and 
ANWINN ONIN is to be interpreted thus: “And having brought 
such worthless animals to the slaughter, ye then offer the sacri- 
ficial gift.” There is indeed no express prohibition in the law 
against offering gazal, or that which has been stolen; but it 
was shut out from the class of admissible sacrifices by the simple 
fact, that robbery was to be visited with punishment as a crime. 
The reproof closes with the question, which is repeated from 
ver. 8 (cf. ver. 10), whether God can accept such sacrifices 
with pleasure. The prophet then utters the curse in the name 
of God upon all who offer bad and unsuitable sacrifices. 
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Ver. 14. “And cursed is he who deceives whilst there is in 
his flock a male animal, and he who vows and sacrifices to the 
Lord that which is corrupt; for I am a great King, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, and my name is feared among the nations.” 
This verse is not attached adversatively to ver. 135, but Vav is 
the simple copula, for the question in ver. 135 has a negative 
sense, or is to be answered by “No.” To this answer there is 
attached the curse upon all the Israelites who offer such sacri- 
fices to God as have not the characteristics required by the 
law. Two cases are mentioned. In the first place, that when 
according to the law a male animal ought to have been sacrificed, 
the person offering the sacrifice offered a female, i.e. one of less 
value, under the pretence that he did not possess or could not 
procure a male. The prophet calls this nékhal, cheating. The 
second case refers to votive sacrifices; for which as zebhach 
sh’‘lémim (Lev. xxii. 21) both male and female animals could 
be used, though only such as were free from faults, inas- 
much as animals having any moshchdth are declared in Lev. 
xxii. 25 to be not acceptable. Moshchdth, according to the 
Masoretic pointing, is the feminine of the hophal participle 
for AnnwD, like mip for now in 1 Kings i. 15 (cf. Ewald, 
§ 188, by “and Olshausen, p- 393), according t to which we should 
have to ‘think of a female animal in bad condition. This point- 
ing, however, is probably connected with the view still defended 
by Ewald, Maurer, and Hitzig, that the words Naf 773 are a 
continuation of the circumstantial clause ") &™, and that ver. 
14 only refers to votive sacrifices: Cursed is the deceiver who 
has in his flock a male, but vows and sacrifices a corrupt female. 
This view, however, is evidently opposed to the meaning of the 
words. If 731 were a circumstantial clause, we should expect 
7) 837, Moreover, since even female animals were admissible 
for votive sacrifices, the vowing and offering of a female animal 
could not be blamed in itself, and therefore what was reprehen- 
sible was not that a female animal was vowed and offered in 
sacrifice by any one, but that, instead of offering a faultless 
animal (édmim), he presented a blemished one. We must 
therefore follow the ancient translators and many commenta- 
tors, who read moshchath (masc.), according to which the curse 
is pronounced upon any one who vowed a sacrifice and after- 
wards redeemed his vow with a faulty and unsuitable animal. 
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An animal was moshchdth, corrupt, when it had any fault, which 
rendered it unsuitable for sacrifice. The reason for the curse 
is explained by reminding them of the greatness of God. Be- 
cause Jehovah is a great King and His name is feared among 
the nations, to offer a corrupt animal in sacrifice is an offence 
against His majesty. 

Chap. ii. 1-9. The rebuke administered to the priests for 
their wicked doings is followed by an announcement of the 
punishment which they will bring upon themselves in case they 
should not observe the admonition, or render to the Lord the 
reverence due to His name when discharging the duties of 
their office. Ver. 1. “ And now, ye priests, this commandment 
comes to you. Ver. 2. If ye do not hear and lay tt to heart, to 
give glory to my name, saith Jehovah of hosts, I send against 
you the curse and curse your blessings, yea I have cursed them, 
because ye will not lay it to heart. Ver. 3. Behold I rebuke 
' your arm, and scatter dung upon your face, the dung of your 
feasts, and they will carry you away to tt. Ver. 4. And ye will 
perceive that I have sent this commandment to you, that it may 
be my covenant with Levi, saith Jehovah of hosts.” Ver. 1 
introduces the threat; this is called mitsvéh, a command, not as 
a commission which the prophet received, for the speaker is not 
the prophet, but Jehovah Himself; nor as “instruction, admo- 
nition, or warning,” for mitsvdh has no such meaning. Ditsvah 
is rather to be explained from tsivvdh in Nah. i.14. The term 
command is applied to that which the Lord has resolved to 
bring upon a person, inasmuch as the execution or accom- 
plishment is effected by earthly instruments by virtue of a 
divine command. The reference is to the threat of punish- 
ment which follows in vers. 2 and 3, but which is only to be 
carried out in case the priests do not hear and lay to heart, 
namely, the warning which the Lord has addressed to them 
through Malachi (i. 6-13), and sanctify His name by their 
service. If they shall not do this, God will send the curse 
against them, and that in two ways. In the first place He 
will curse their blessings; in fact, He has already done so. 
B'rékhoth, blessings, are obviously not the revenues of the 
priests, tithes, atonement-money, and portions of the sacrifices 
(L. de Dieu, Ros., Hitzig), but the blessings pronounced by 
the priests upon the people by virtue of their office. These. 
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God will curse, t.e. He will make them ineffective, or turn 
them into the very opposite. NX ON is not a simple, 
emphatic repetition, but ‘Nin is a perfect, which affirms that 
the curse has already taken effect. The emphatic v‘gam, and 
also, and indeed, also requires this. The suffix 9 attached to 
‘NW is to be taken distributively : “each particular blessing.” 
In the second ‘place God will rebuke YWTNRK, ic. the seed. 
But since the priests did not practise agriculture, it is impos- 
sible to see how rebuking the seed, i.e. causing a failure of the 
crops, could be a punishment peculiar to the priests. We must 
therefore follow the LXX., Aquila, Vulg., Ewald, and others, 
and adopt the pointing "39, i.e. the arm. Rebuking the arm 
does not mean exactly “laming the arm,” nor manifesting His 
displeasure in any way against the arm, which the priests raised 
to bless (Koehler). For it was not the arm but the hand that 
was raised to bless (Lev. ix. 22; Luke xxiv. 50), and rebuk- 
ing signifies something more than the’ manifestation of dis- 
pleasure. It is with the arm that a man performs his business 
or the duties of his calling; aud rebuking the arm, therefore, 
signifies the neutralizing of the official duties performed at the 
altar and in the sanctuary. Moreover, God will also deliver 
them up to the most contemptuous treatment, by scattering 
dung in their faces, namely, the dung of their feasts. Chag- 
gim, feasts, is used metonymically for festal sacrifices, or the 
sacrificial animals slain at the festivals (cf. Ps. cxviii. 27). 
The dung of the sacrificial animals was to be carried away to 
an unclean place outside the camp and burned there, in the 
case of the sin-offerings, upon an ash-heap (Lev. iv. 12, xvi. 
27; Ex. xxix. 14). Scattering dung in the face was a sign 
and figurative description of the most ignominious treatment. 
Through the expression “dung of your festal sacrifices,” the 
festal sacrifices offered by these priests are described as being 
themselves dung ; and the thought is this: the contempt of the 
Lord, which they show by offering blind or lame animals, or 
such as are blemished in other ways, He will repay to them 
by giving them up to the greatest ignominy. The threat is 
strengthened by the clause yx nan xv2, which has been 
interpreted, however, in different ways. The Vulgate, Luther 
(“and shall remain sticking to you”), Calvin, and others take 
peresh as the subject to 8#2: “the dung will draw the priests 
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to itself, so that they will also become dung.” But 8&3 has no 
such meaning; we must therefore leave the subject indefinite : 
they (man) will carry you away, or sweep you away to it, te. 
treat you as dung. When they should be treated in this igno- 
minious manner, then would they perceive that the threatening 
had come from the Lord. “ This commandment (mitsvdh) is 
the mitsvéh mentioned in ver. 1. The infinitive clause which 
follows announces the purpose of God, in causing this threat 
to come to pass. But the explanation of these words is a dis- 


puted point, since we may either take b‘ritht (my covenant) as’ 


the subject, or supply hammitsvdh (the commandment) from 
the previous clause. In the first case (“that my covenant may 
be with Levi”) the meaning could only be, that the covenant 
with Levi may continue. But although hdydh does indeed 
mean to exist, it does not mean to continue, or be maintained. 
We must therefore take hammitsvah as the subject, as Luther, 
Calvin, and others have done (“that it, viz. my purpose, may 
be my covenant with Levi”). Koehler adopts this, and has 
explained it correctly thus: “They will perceive that just as 
Jehovah has hitherto regulated His conduct towards Levi by 
the terms of His covenant, which was made with it at the time 
of its departure from Egypt, so will He henceforth let it be 
regulated by the terms of the decree of punishment which He 
has resolved upon now, so that this decree of punishment takes 
the place, as it were, of the earlier covenant.” Lévi is the tribe 
of Levi, which culminated in the priesthood. The attitude of 
God towards the priests is called a covenant, inasmuch as 
God placed them in a special relation to Himself by choosing 
them for the service of the sanctuary, which not only secured 
to them rights and promises, but imposed duties upon them, on 
the fulfilment of which the reception of the gifts of divine grace 
depended (wid. Deut. x. 8, 9, xxxiii. 8-10; Num. xviii. 1 sqq., 
xxv. 10 sqq.). 

To explain and show the reason for this thought, the real 
nature of the covenant made with Levi is described in vers. 
5-7; and vers. 8 and 9 then show how the priests have neu- 
tralized this covenant by forsaking the way of their fathers, so 
that God is obliged to act differently towards them now, and 
deliver them up to shame and ignominy. Ver. 5. “ My cove- 
nant was with him life and salvation, and I lent them to him for 
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fear, and he feared me and trembled before my name. Ver. 6. 
Law of truth was in his mouth and there was no perversity 
on his lips, he walked with me in salvation and integrity, and 
brought back many from guilt. Ver. 7. For the priest's lips 
should keep knowledge, and men seek law from his mouth, because 
he is a messenger of Jehovah.” In ver. 5a Dim ONT are the 
nominative of the predicate. “My covenant was with him 
life,” ete., means, my covenant consisted in this, that life and 
salvation were guaranteed and granted to him. The elliptical 
mode of explaining it, viz. “my covenant was a covenant of 
life and salvation,” gives the same sense, only there is no 
analogous example by which this ellipsis can be vindicated, 
since such passages as Num. xxv. 12, Gen. xxiv. 24, and Hos. 
xiv. 3, which Hitzig adduces in support of it, are either of a 
different character, or different in their meaning. Shdlom, 
salvation (peace), is the sum of all the blessings requisite for 
wellbeing. Jehovah granted life and salvation to Levi, ¢.e. to 
the priesthood, for fear, viz. as the lever of the fear of God ; 
and Levi, t.e. the priesthood of the olden time, responded to 
this divine intention. ‘He feared me.” Nichath is the niphal 
not of ndchath, he descended, t.e. humbled himself (Ewald, 
Reincke), but of chdthath, to terrify, to shake, which is fre- 
quently met with in connection with 8 (e.g. Deut. xxxi. 8, 
Josh, i. 9, Jer. i.17). Vers. 5 and 6 state how Levi preserved 
this fear both officially and in life. Torath meth (analogous to 
mishpat ’émeth in Zech. vii. 9) is instruction in the law consist- 
ing in truth. Truth, which had its roots in the law of Jehovah, 
was the rule not only of his own conduct, but also and more 
especially of the instruction which he had to give to the people 
(cf. ver. 7). The opposite of ’gmeth is ‘avléh, perversity, con- 
duct which is not regulated by the law of God, but by selfish- 
ness or sinful self-interest. Grammatically considered, the 
feminine ‘avléh is not the subject to 8¥D3, but is construed as 
the object : “they found not perversity” (cf. Ges. § 143, 1, b; 
Ewald, § 295, 6). Thus he walked in peace (salvation) and 
integrity before God. B'shélom is not merely in a state of 
peace, or in peaceableness, nor even equivalent to nbv 3373 
(2 Kings xx. 3), but according to ver. 5, “equipped with the 
salvation bestowed upon him by God.” The integritas vite is 
affirmed in “iva, ‘NS 22, to walk with Jehovah, denotes 
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the most confidential intercourse with God, or walking as it 
were by the side of God (see at Gen. v. 22). Through this 
faithful discharge of the duties of his calling, Levi (<.e. the 
priesthood) brought many back from guilt or iniquity, that is 
to say, led many back from the way of sin to the right 
way, viz. to the fear of God (cf. Dan. xii. 3). But Levi did 
nothing more than what the standing and vocation of the priest 
required. For the lips of the priest should preserve knowledge. 
nyt is the knowledge of God and of His will as revealed in the 
law. These the lips of the priest should keep, to instruct the 
people therein ; for out of the mouth of the priest men seek 
torah, law, i.e. instruction in the will of God, because he is a 
messenger of Jehovah to the people. 870, the standing 
epithet for the angels as the heavenly messengers of God, is 
here applied to the priests, as it is in Hag.i. 13 to the prophets. 
Whilst the prophets were extraordinary messengers of God, 
who proclaimed to the people the will and counsel of the Lord, 
the priests, by virtue of their office, were so to speak the 
standing or ordinary messengers of God. But the priests of 
that time had become utterly untrue to this vocation. 

Ver. 8. “ But ye have departed from the way, have made 
many to stumble at the law, have corrupted the covenant of Levi, 
saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver. 9. Thus I also make you despised 
and base with all the people, inasmuch as ye do not keep my 
ways, and respect person in the law.” ‘117 is the way depicted 
in vers. 6 and 7, in which the priests ought to have walked. 
mina pndvisn does not mean “ye have caused to fall by in- 
struction” (Koehler) ; for, in the first place, hattoréh (with the 
article) is not the instruction or teaching of the priests, but 
the law of God; and secondly, 3 with °¥2 denotes the object 
against which a man stumbles and which causes him to fall. 
Hitzig has given the correct explanation: ye have made the 
law to many a “i309, instead of the light of their way, through 
your example and through false teaching, as though the law 
allowed or commanded things which in reality are sin. In 
this way they have corrupted or overthrown the-covenant with 
Levi. “2, with the article, is not the patriarch Levi, but his 
posterity, really the priesthood, as the kernel of the Levites. 
Hence Jehovah also is no longer bound by the covenant, but 
withdraws from the priests what He granted to the Levi who 
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was faithful to the covenant, viz. life and salvation (ver. 5), and 
makes them contemptible and base with all the people. This 
is simply a just retribution for the fact, that the priests depart 
from His ways and have respect to men. Battordh, in the law, 
i.e. in the administration of the law, they act with partiality. 
For the fact itself compare Mic. iii. 11. 


CONDEMNATION OF MARRIAGES WITH HEATHEN WOMEN 
AND OF DIVORCES.—Cuap. mn. 10-16. 


This section does not stand in any close connection with 
the preceding one. It does not furnish an example of the 
stumbling upon the law mentioned in ver. 8; nor is the viola- 
tion of the covenant of the fathers (ver. 10) or of the marriage 
covenant (ver. 14) appended to the neutralizing of the cove- 
nant of Levi on the part of the priests (vers. 8 and 4). For 
there is no indication in vers. 10-16 that the priests gave any 
impulse through their bad teaching to the breaches of the law 
which are here condemned; and the violation of the covenant 
of the fathers and of the marriage covenant forms no more a 
thought by which the whole is ruled, than the violation of the 
covenant with Levi in the previous section (Koehler). The 
prophet rather passes over with ver. 10 to a perfectly new 
object, namely, the condemnation of marriages with heathen 
women (vers. 10-12), and of the frivolous dissolution of mar- 
riages with Israelitish women, which was the natural consequence 
of the former (vers. 13-16). This sin the priests have only so 
far participated in, that they set a bad example to the people 
in their own unprincipled treatment of the law, which might 
easily lead to contempt of the divine ordinance of marriage.— 
Ver. 10. “ Have we not all one father? hath not one God created 
us? wherefore are we treacherous one towards another, to desecrate 
the covenant of our fathers? Ver. 11. Judah acts treacherously, 
and abomination has taken place in Israel and in Jerusalem ; for 
Judah has desecrated the sanctuary of Jehovah, which He loves, 
and marries the daughter of a strange god. Ver. 12. Jehovah will 
cut off, to the man that doeth this, wakers and answerers out of 
the tents of Jacob, and him that offereth sacrifices to Jehovah of 
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hosts.” Malachi adopts the same course here as in the previous 
rebuke, and commences with a general clause, from which the 
wrongfulness of marriages with heathen women and of frivo- 
lous divorces necessarily followed. The one father, whom all 
have, is neither Adam, the progenitor of all men, nor Abraham, 
the father of the Israelitish nation, but Jehovah, who calls 
Himself the Father of the nation in ch. i. 6. God is the 
Father of Israel as its Creator; not, however, in the general 
sense in which He is Creator of all men, but in the more 
sacred sense, according to which He made Israel the people 
of His possession. By the two clauses placed at the head, 
Malachi intends not so much to lay emphasis upon the com- 
non descent of all the Israelites, by virtue of which they form 
one united family in contrast with the heathen, as to say that 
all the Israelites are children of God, and as such spiritual 
brethren and sisters. Consequently every violation of the 
fraternal relation, such as that of which the Israelite was 
guilty who married a heathen woman, or put away an Israel- 
itish wife, was also an offence against God, a desecration of 
His covenant. The idea that the expression “ one father” 
refers to Abraham as the ancestor of the nation (Jerome, 
Calvin, and others), is precluded by the fact, that not only the 
Israelites, but also the Ishmaelites and Edomites were descended 
from Abraham ; and there is no ground whatever for thinking 
of Jacob, because, although he had indeed given his name to 
Israel, he is never singled out as its ancestor. Nibhgad is the 
first pers. plur. imperf. kal, notwithstanding the fact that in 
other cases bdgad has cholem in the imperfect ; for the niphal 
of this verb is never met with. The Israelite acted faithlessly 
towards his brother, both when he contracted a marriage with 
a heathen woman, and when he put away his Israelitish wife, 
and thereby desecrated the covenant of the fathers, 7. the 
covenant which Jehovah made with the fathers, when He 
chose them from among the heathen, and adopted them as 
His covenant nation (Ex. xix. 5, 6, xxiv. 8). The reason for 
this rebuke is given in ver. 11, in a statement of what has 
taken place. In order the more emphatically to describe this 
as reprehensible, bdg*déh (hath dealt treacherously) is repeated 
and applied to the whole nation. Y‘haddh (Judah), construed 
as a feminine, is the land acting in its inhabitants. Then what 
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has taken place is described as N3yin, abomination, like idolatry, 
witchcraft, and other grievous sins (cf. Deut. xiii. 15, xviii. 
9 sqq.), in which the name Jsrael is intentionally chosen as the 
holy name of tne nation, to indicate the contrast between the 
holy vocation of Israel and its unholy conduct. In addition to 
Israel as the national name (=Judah) Jerusalem is also men- 
tioned, as is frequently the case, as the capital and centre of 
_ the nation. What has occurred is an abomination, because 
Judah desecrates ‘* WIP, i.e. neither the holiness of Jehovah 
as a divine attribute, nor the temple as the sanctuary, still less 
the holy state of marriage, which is never so designated in the 
Old Testament, but Israel as the nation which Jehovah loved. 
Israel is called gddesh, a sanctuary or holy thing, as VATP dy, 
which Jehovah has chosen out of all nations to be His peculiar 
possession (Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2; Jer. ii. 3; Ps. cxiv. 2; Ezra 
ix. 2: see Targ., Rashi, Ab. Ezra, etc.) Through the sin 
which it had committed, Judah, i.e. the community which had 
returned from exile, had profaned itself as the sanctuary of God, 
or neutralized itself as a holy community chosen and beloved 
of Jehovah (Koehler). To this there is appended, though not 
till the last clause, the statement of the abomination: Judah, 
in its individual members, has married the daughter of a 
strange god (cf. Ezra ix. 2 sqq.; Neh. xiii. 23 sqq.). By 
the expression 12} -% N32 the person married is described as 
an idolatress (bath, daughter = dependent). This involved the 
desecration of the holy calling of the nation. It is true that 
in the law it is only marriages with Canaanites that are ex- 
pressly forbidden (Ex. xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 3), but the reason 
assigned for this prohibition shows, that all marriages with 
heathen women, who did not give up their idolatry, were 
thereby denounced as irreconcilable with the calling of Israel 
(see at 1 Kings xi. 1,2). This sin may God punish by cut- 
ting off every one who commits it. This threat of punishment 
(ver. 12) is indeed only expressed in the form of a wish, but 
the wish has been created by the impulse of the Holy Spirit. 
Very different and by no means satisfactory explanations 
have been given of the expression 729) "Y, the waking one 
("Y the participle of 3y) and the answering one, a proverbial 
description of the posterity of the wicked man formed by the 
combination of opposites (on the custom of expressing totality 
VOL. II, 2F 
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by opposites, see Dietrich, Abhandlung zur hebr. Gramm. p. 
201 sqq.), in which, however, the meaning of the word “Vy still 
continues a matter of dispute. The rabbinical explanation, 
which is followed by Luther, viz. teacher and scholar, is 
founded upon the meaning excitare given to the verb “1y, and 
the excitans is supposed to be the teacher who stimulates by 
questioning and admonishing. But apart from all other reasons 
which tell against this explanation, it does not suit the context; 
for there is not a single word to indicate that the prophet is 
speaking only of priests who have taken foreign wives; on the 
contrary, the prophet accuses Judah and Jerusalem, and there- 
fore the people generally, of being guilty of this sin. More- 
over, it was no punishment to an Israelite to have no rabbi or 
teacher of the law among his sons. The words are at any rate 
to be taken more generally than this. The best established 
meaning is vigil et respondens, in which 4 is taken transitively, 
as in Job xli. 2 in the chethib, and in the Chaldee “Y, watcher 
(Dan. iv. 10 (13) and 14 (17)), in thé sense of vivus quisque. 
‘In this case the proverbial phrase would be taken from the 
night-watchman (J. D. Mich., Ros., Ges. Thes. p. 1004). It 
is no conclusive objection to this, that the words which follow, 
nny ws, evidently stand upon the same line as 723) 7y and 
must form part of the same whole, and therefore that 2) "y 
cannot of itself embrace the whole. For this conclusion is by 
no means a necessary one. If the two expressions referred to 
portions of the same whole, they could not well be separated 
from one another by apy" ‘nD, Moreover, the limitation of 
M329 Y to the age of childhood founders upon the artificial in- 
terpretation which it is necessary to give to the two words. 
According to Koehler “7 denotes the child in the first stage of 
its growth, in which it only manifests its life by occasionally 
waking up from its ordinary state of deep, death-like slumber, 
and 7329 the more advanced child, which is able to speak and 
answer questions. But who would ever think of calling a child 
in the first weeks of its life, when it sleeps more than it wakes, 
a waker? Moreover, the sleep of an infant is not a “deep, 
death-like slumber.” The words “ out of the tents of Jacob,” 
i.e. the houses of Israel, belong toM3'. The last clause adds the 
further announcement, that whoever commits such abomina- 
tions shall have no one to offer a sacrificial gift to the Lord. 
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These words are not to be taken as referring to the priestly 
caste, as Hitzig supposes; but Jerome has given the correct 
meaning: “and whoever is willing to offer a gift upon the altar 
for men of this description.” ‘The meaning of the whole verse 
is the following: “ May God not only cut off every descendant 
of such a sinner out of the houses of Israel, but any one who 
might offer a sacrifice for him in expiation of his sin.” 

Ver. 13. “And this ye do a second time: cover the altar of 
Jehovah with tears, with weeping and sighs, so that He does not 
turn any more to the sacrifice, and accept the well-pleasing thing 
at your hand. Ver. 14. And ye say, Wherefore? Because 
Jehovah has been witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, 
towards whom thou hast acted treacherously ; whereas she is 
nevertheless thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. Ver. 15. 
And not one did so who had still a remnant of spirit. And 
what (did) the one? He sought seed of God. Therefore shall 
ye take heed for your spirit, and deal not faithlessly to the wife 
of thy youth. Ver. 16. For I hate divorce, saith Jehovah, the God 
of Israel; and he will cover wickedness over his garment, saith 
Jehovah of hosts. Thus shall ye take heed to your spirit, and 
not deal treacherously.” In these verses the prophet condemns 
a second moral transgression on the part of the people, viz. the 

: putting away of their wives. By shénith (as a second thing, 
i.e. for the second time) this sin is Placed i in the same category 
as the sin condemned in the previous verses. Here again the 
moral reprehensibility of the sin is described in ver. 11, before 
the sin itself is named. They cover the altar of Jehovah with 
tears, namely, by compelling the wives who have been put 
away to lay their trouble before God in the sanctuary. The 
inf. constr. introduces the more minute definition of mNt; and 
MPIN "D2 is a supplementary apposition to NYDN, added to give 
greater force to the meaning. ‘iy PXD, so that there is no 
more a turning (of Jehovah) to the sacrifice, i.e. so that God 
does not graciously accept your sacrifice any more (cf Num. 
xvi. 15). The following infinitive nnp> is also dependent upon 
Pd, but on account of the words which intervene it is attached 
with ?. fis, the good pleasure or satisfaction, used as abstrac- 
tum pro concreto for the well-pleasing sacrifice. Ver. 14. 
This sin also the persons addressed will not recognise. They 
inquire the reason why God will no more graciously accept 
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their sacrifices, whereupon the prophet discloses their sin in 
the plainest terms. ‘Dy —="WN%>Y, as in Deut. xxxi. 17, 
Judg. iii. 12, ete. The words, “because Jehovah was a 
witness between thee and the wife of thy youth,” cannot be 
understood as Ges., Umbreit, and Koehler assume, in accord- 
ance with ch. iii. 5, as signifying that Jehovah had interposed 
between them as an avenging witness; for in that case TY 
would necessarily be construed with 3, but they refer to the 
fact that the marriage took place before the face of God, or 
with looking up to God; and the objection that nothing is 
known of any religious benediction at the marriage, or any 
mutual vow of fidelity, is merely an argumentum a silentio, 
which proves nothing. If the marriage was a b*rith ’ Elohim 
(a covenant of God), as described in Prov. ii. 17, it was also 
concluded before the face of God, and God was a witness to 
the marriage. With the expression “wife of thy youth” the 
prophet appeals to the heart of the husband, pointing to the 
love of his youth with which the marriage had been entered 
into; and so also in the circumstantial clause, through which 
he brings to the light the faithless treatment of the wife in 
putting her away: “Yet she was thy companion, who shared 
thy joy and sorrow, and the wife of thy covenant, with whom 
thou didst make a covenant for life.” In ver. 15a the prophet 
shows still further the reprelensible character of the divorce, 
by rebutting the appeal to Abraham’s conduct towards Hagar 
as inapplicable. The true interpretation of this hemistich, 
which has been explained in very different, and to some extent 
in very marvellous ways, is obvious enough if we only bear in 
mind that the subordinate clause i> OM aNvA, from its very 
position and from the words themselves, can only contain a 
more precise definition of the subject of the principal clause. 
The affirmation “‘a remnant of spirit is (was) to him” does not 
apply to God, but only to man, as L. de Dieu has correctly 
observed. Radch denotes here, as in Num. xxvii. 18, Josh. 
v. 1, 1 Kings x. 5, not so much intelligence and consideration, 
as the higher power breathed into man by God, which deter- 
mines that moral and religious life to which we are accustomed 
to give the name of virtue. By ’echdd (one), therefore, we 
cannot understand God, but only a man; and “Mx Nd (not 
any one = no one, not one man) is the subject of the sen- 
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tence, whilst the object to My must be supplied from the pre- 
vious sentence: “ No man, who has even a remnant of reason, 
or of sense for right and wrong, has done,” sc. what ye are 
doing, namely, faithlessly put away the wife of his youth. 
To this there is appended the objection: “‘ And what did the 
one do?” which the prophet adduces as a possible exception 
that may be taken to his statement, for the purpose of refuting 
it. . The words 7987 193 are elliptical, the verb NYY, which 
may easily be supplied from the previous clause, being omitted 
(cf. Eccl. ii, 12), TAX, not unus aliquis, but the well-known 
one, whom it was most natural to think of when the question 
in hand was that of putting away a wife, viz. Abraham, who 
put away Hagar, by whom he had begotten Ishmael, and who 
was therefore also his wife (Gen. xxi.). The prophet therefore 
replies, that Abraham sought to obtain the seed promised him 
by God, i.e. he dismissed Hagar, because God promised to give 
him the desired posterity, not in Ishmael through the maid 
Hagar, but through Sarah in Isaac, so that in doing this he 
was simply acting in obedience to the word of God (Gen. 
xxi. 12). After meeting this possible objection, Malachi warns 
his contemporaries to beware of faithlessly putting away their 
wives. The Vav before nishmartem is the Vav rel., through 
which the perfect acquires the force of a cohortative as a 
deduction from the facts before them, as in mvyn in 1 Kings 
ii. 6 (see Ewald, § 342, c). {m2 12W3.is synonymous with 
iwa2a DY) in Jer. xvii. 21, and this is equivalent to iwinr? 70) 
in Deut. iv. 15 and Josh. xxiii. 11. The instrumental view 
of 2 (“ by means of the Spirit :” Koehler) is thus proved to be 
inadmissible. “Take heed to your spirit,” i.e. beware of losing 
your spirit. We need not take radch in a different sense here 
from that in which it is used in the clause immediately pre- 
ceding; for with the loss of the spiritual and moral vis vite, 
which has been received from God, the life itself perishes. 
What it is that they are to beware of is stated in the last 
clause, which is attached by the simple copula (Vav), and in 
which the address passes from the second person into the third, 
to express what is affirmed as applying to every man. This 
interchange of thou (in wife of thy youth) and he (in 742) in 
the same clause appears very strange to our mode of thought 
and speech; but it is not without analogy in Hebrew (e.g. in 
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Isa. i. 29; cf. Ewald, § 319, a), so that we have no right to 
alter 743) into 1334, since the ancient versions and the readings 
of certain codices do not furnish sufficient critical authority for 
such a change. The subject in 733. is naturally thought of as 
indefinite: any one, men. This warning is accounted for in 
ver. 16, first of all in the statement that God hates putting 
away. MW is the inf. constr. piel and the object to Nv: 
“the sending away (of a wife), divorce.” 2¥ is a participle, 
the pronominal subject being omitted, as in maggid in Zech. 
ix. 12, because it may easily be inferred from the following 
words: ’* PX (saith the Lord of hosts). The thought is not 
at variance with Deut. xxiv. 1 sqq., where the putting away of 
a wife is allowed; for this was allowed because of the hardness 
of their hearts, whereas God desires that a marriage should be 
kept sacred (cf. Matt. xix. 3 sqq. and the comm. on Deut. 
xxiv. 1-5). A second reason for condemning the divorce is 
given in the words '9 Sy pon NBD, which do not depend upon 
sa °D, but form a sentence co-ordinate to this. We may either 
render these words, “he (who puts away his wife) covers his 
garment with sin,” or “sin covers his garment.” The meaning 
is the same in either case, namely, that wickedness will adhere 
irremoveably to such a man. The figurative expression may 
be explained from the idea that the dress reflects the inward 
part of a man, and therefore a soiled garment is a symbol of 
uncleanness of heart (cf. Zech. iii. 4; Isa. Ixiv. 5; Rev. iii. 4, 
vii. 14). With a repetition of the warning to beware of this 
faithlessness, the subject is brought to a close. 


THE DAY OF THE LORD.—Cuap. n. 17-1V. 6. 


In this section the prophet’s words are directed against the 
spirit of discontent and murmuring which prevailed among the 
people, who lost faith in all the promises of God, because 
the expected manifestation of the glory of the Lord for the 
good of His people did not take place at once, and in their 
‘despair called even the holiness and justice of God in question, 
and began to deny the coming of the Lord to judge the world. 
The prophet lets the feelings of the people express themselves 
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in ch. ii. 17, for the purpose of meeting them with an announce- 
ment of the day of the Lord and its true nature, in ch. iii. and 
iv. Before His coming the Lord will send a messenger, to 
prepare the way for Him. He Himself will then suddenly 
come, and that to refine His people by the fire of judgment 
and to exterminate the sinners (ch. iii. 1-6). The people are 
retarding the revelation of the promised salvation through their 
unfaithfulness to God (vers. 7-12), and preparing destruction 
for themselves by their impatient murmuring; for in the day 
of judgment none but the righteous find mercy: the judgment 
will make manifest the distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked (vers. 13-18), and bring destruction to the wicked, 
and salvation to the godly (ch. iv. 1-3). The prophecy then 
closes with the admonition to lay to heart the law of Moses, 
and with an announcement that the Lord will send the prophet 
Elijah before the day of His coming, to call the degenerate 
nation to repentance, in order that when He appears the land 
may not be smitten with the curse (vers. 4-6). 

Ch. ii. 17. “ Ye weary Jehovah with your words, and say, 
Wherewith do we weary? In that ye say, Every evil-doer is good 
tn the eyes of Jehovah, and He takes pleasure in them, or where 
is the God of judgment?” The persons who are introduced as 
speaking here are neither the pious Israelites, who were not 
only pressed down by the weight of their heavy afflictions, but 
indignant at the prosperity of their godless countrymen, and 
were thus impelled to give utterance to despairing complaints, 
and doubts as to the justice of God (Theodoret) ; nor a middle 
class between the truly pious and perfectly godless, consisting 
of those who were led by a certain instinctive need to adopt 
the faith inherited from the fathers, and sought to fulfil the 
commandments of the moral law of God, but the foundations 
of whose faith and piety were not deep enough for them 
humbly to submit themselves to the marvellous ways of God, 
so that whenever the dealings of God did not correspond to 
their expectations, they lost their faith in Him and turned 
their backs upon Him (Koehler). The whole of the contents 
of this section are opposed to the first assumption. Those who 
murmured against God were, according to ch. iii. 7 sqq., such 
as had departed like the fathers from the law of God and 
defrauded God in the tithes and heave-offerings, and with . 
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whom those who feared God are contrasted in vers. 16 sqq. 
Moreover, the reproach brought against them in ch. ii. 17, 
“Ye weary Jehovah with your words,” and in ch. iii. 18, 
“Your words put constraint upon me,” show that they do not 
belong to the righteous, who, while bending under the burden 
of temptation, appear to have raised similar complaints ; as we 
read for example in Ps. xxxvii., xlix., and Ixsiii. The second 
view is precluded by the absence, not only of every trace of the 
nation being divided into three classes, but also of every indi- 
cation that those who murmured thus had endeavoured to fulfil 
the commandments of the moral law of God. The answer of 
the Lord to this murmuring is addressed to the whole nation 
as one which had departed from His commandments, and de- 
frauded God with the tithes and sacrifices (ch. iii. 7,8). The 
judgment which they wanted to see would fall, according to 
ch. iii. 5, upon the sorcerers, adulterers, and other gross sinners; 
and in ch. iii. 16-18 the only persons distinguished from these 
are the truly righteous who remember the name of the Lord. 
It clearly follows from this, that the feelings expressed in ch. 
ii. 17 and iii. 13 were not cherished by the whole nation with- 
out exception, but only by the great mass of the people, in 
contrast with whom the small handful of godly men formed a 
vanishing minority, which is passed over in the attack made 
upon the spirit prevailing in the nation. This disposition vents 
itself in the words: Every one who does evil is good in the 
eyes of God, and Jehovah takes pleasure in the wicked. By 
x ney the murmurers mean, not notorious sinners in their 
midst, but the heathen who enjoyed undisturbed prosperity. 
To give a reason for this fancy, they inquire, Where is the 
God of judgment? x, “or,” ie. if this be not the case, as in 
Job xvi. 3, xxii. 11, why does not God punish the ungodly 
heathen? why does He not interpose as judge, if He has no 
pleasure in the wicked? Such speeches as these the prophet 
calls 217, a wearying of God (cf. Isa. xliii. 23, 24). 

Ch. iii. 1-6. Coming of the Lord to judgment. Ver. 1. 
“ Behold, I send my messenger, that he may prepare the way 
before me; and the Lord, whom ye seek, will suddenly come to 
‘His temple, and the angel of the covenant, whom ye desire ; behold 
he comes, saith Jehovah of hosts.” To the question, Where is 
or remains the God of judgment? the Lord Himself replies 
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that He will suddenly come to His temple, but that before His 
coming He will send a messenger to prepare the way for Him. 
The announcement of this messenger rests upon the prophecy 
in Isa. xl. 3 sqq., as the expression 377 7353, which is borrowed 
from that passage, clearly shows. The person whose voice 
Isaiah heard calling to make the way of Jehovah in the desert, 
that the glory of the Lord might be revealed to all flesh, is 
here described as 82, whom Jehovah will send before Him, 
te. before His coming. This mal‘adkh is not a heavenly mes- 
senger, or spiritual being (Rashi, Kimchi), nor the angel of 
Jehovah car’ é£oy7v, who is mentioned afterwards and called 
mal‘akh habb‘rith, but an earthly messenger of the Lord, and 
indeed the same who is called the prophet Elijah in ver. 23, 
and therefore not “an ideal person, viz. the whole choir of 
divine messengers, who are to prepare the way for the coming 
of salvation, and open the door for the future grace” (Hengst.), 
but a concrete personality—a messenger who was really sent to 
the nation in John the Baptist immediately before the coming 
of the Lord. The ideal view is precluded not only by the 
historical fact, that not a single prophet arose in Israel during 
the whole period between Malachi and John, but also by the 
context of the passage before us, according to which the send- 
ing of the messenger was to take place immediately before the 
coming of the Lord to His temple. It is true that in ch. ii. 7 
the priest is also called a messenger of Jehovah; but the ex- 
pression Mp’ 237 (behold I send) prevents our understanding 
the term mal‘dkh as referring to the priests, or even as includ- 
ing them, inasmuch as “sending” would not apply to the priests 
as the standing mediators between the Lord and His people. 
Moreover, it was because the priests did not fulfil their duty 
as the ordinary ambassadors of God that the Lord was about to 
send an extraordinary messenger. Preparing the way (777 722, 
an expression peculiar to Isaiah: compare Isa. xl. 3; also, Isa. 
Ivii. 14 and Ixii. 10), by clearing away the impediments lying in 
the road, denotes the removal of all that retards the coming of 
the Lord to His people, i.e. the taking away of enmity to God and 
of ungodliness by the preaching of repentance and the conver- 
sion of sinners. The announcement of this messenger therefore 
implied, that the nation in its existing moral condition was not 
yet prepared for the reception of the Lord, and therefore had 
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no ground for murmuring at the delay of the manifestation of 
the divine glory, but ought rather to murmur at its own sin 
and estrangement from God. When the way shall have been 
prepared, the Lord will suddenly come. ONS, not statim, 
immediately (Jerome), but unexpectedly. “This suddenness 
is repeated in all the acts and judgments of the Lord. The 
Lord of glory always comes as a thief in the night to those 
who sleep in their sins” (Schmieder). “The Lord” (ha’adon) 
is God; this is evident both from the fact that He comes to 
His temple, i.e. the temple of Jehovah, and also from the rela- 
tive clause “whom ye seek,” which points back to the question, 
“Where is the God of judgment?” (ch. ii. 17.) The Lord 
comes to His temple (hékhdl, lit. palace) as the God-king of 
Israel, to dwell therein for ever (cf. Ezek. xliii. 7, xxxvii. 
26, 27). And He comes as the angel of the covenant, for 
whom the people are longing. The identity of the angel of 
the covenant with the “Lord” (ha’ddon) is placed beyond 
the reach of doubt by the parallelism of the clauses, and the 
notion is thereby refuted that the “ covenant angel” is identical 
with the person previously mentioned as '28?2 (Hitzig, Maurer, 
etc.). This identity does not indeed exclude a distinction of 
person; but it does exclude a difference between the two, or 
the opinion that the angel of the covenant is that mediator 
whom Isaiah had promised (Isa. xlii. 6) as the antitype of 
Moses, and the mediator of a new, perfect, and eternally- 
enduring covenant relation between God and Israel (Hof- 
mann, Schriftbeweis, i. p. 183). For it was not for a second 
Moses that the people were longing, or for a mediator of the 
new covenant, but for the coming of God to judgment. The 
coming of the Lord to His temple is represented as a coming 
of the covenant angel, with reference to the fact that Jehovah 
had in the olden time revealed His glory in His Mal‘akh in 
a manner perceptible to the senses, and that in this mode of 
‘revelation He had not only redeemed Israel out of the hand 
of Egypt (Ex. iii. 6 sqq.), gone before the army of Israel (Ex. 
xiv. 19), and led Israel through the desert to Canaan (Ex. 
xxiii. 20 sqq., xxxiii. 14 sqq.), but had also filled the temple 
with His glory. The covenant, in relation to which the 
Mal‘akh, who is of one essence with Jehovah, is here called 
the angel of the covenant, is not the new covenant promised 
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in Jer. xxxi. 31 sqq., but the covenant of Jehovah with Israel, 
according to which Jehovah dwells in the midst of Israel, 
and manifests His gracious presence by blessing the righteous 
and punishing the ungodly (cf. Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xxvi. 11, 12; 
Deut. iv. 24; Isa. xxxiii. 14): (Koehler). The words “Behold 
he (the covenant angel) cometh” serve to confirm the assur- 
ance, and are still further strengthened by ‘S ‘* "28 (saith 
Jehovah of hosts). This promise was fulfilled in the coming 
of Christ, in whom the angel of the covenant, the Logos, be- 
came flesh, and in the sending of John the Baptist, who pre- 
pared the way for Him. (See also at ver. 24.) 

With the coming of the Lord the judgment will also begin ; 
not the judgment upon the heathen, however, for which the 
ungodly nation was longing, but the judgment upon the god- 
less members of the covenant nation. Ver. 2. “And who 
endures the day of His coming? and who can stand at His 
appearing? for He is like the smelter’s fire, and like washers’ 
lye: Ver. 3. And will sit smelting and purifying silver, and will 
purify the children of Levi, and refine like gold and silver, that 
they may be offering to Jehovah His sacrifice in righteousness. 
Ver. 4. And the sacrifice of Judah and Jerusalem will be 
pleasant, as in the days of the olden time, and as in the years 
of the past.” The question “who endures the day” has a 
negative meaning, like ‘© in Isa. liii. 1: no one endures it 
(for the fact itself compare Joel ii. 11). The prophet is 
speaking to the ungodly. The second clause is synonymous. 
2Y, to remain standing, in contrast with falling, or sinking 
under the burden of the judgment. The reason for this is 
given in the second hemistich. The Lord when He comes 
will be like a smelter’s fire, which burns out all the corrupt 
ingredients that are mixed with the gold and silver (cf. Zech. 
xiii. 9), and like the lye or alkaline salt by which clothes are 
cleansed from dirt (cf. Isa. iv. 4). The double figure has but 
one meaning; hence only the first figure is carried out in 
ver. 3, a somewhat different turn being given to it, since the 
Lord is no longer compared to the fire, but represented as a 
smelter. As a smelter purifies gold and silver from the dross 
adhering to it, so will the Lord refine the sons of Levi, by 
whom the priests are principally intended. The ydshabh (sit) 
serves as a pictorial description, like “dmad (stand) in Mic. 
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v. 38. The participles m‘tsdreph and mtahér describe the 
capacity in which He sits, viz. as a smelter and purifier of 
silver. _ Ppt: to strain, or filter; a term transferred to metals, 
because in smelting the pure metal is allowed to flow off, so 
that the earthy ingredients are left in the crucible (Ps. xii. 7; 
Job xxviii. 1, etc.). The fact that the sons of Levi are named, as 
the object of the refining action of the Lord, is to be explained 
from what is mentioned in ch. i. 6 sqq. concerning their de- 
generacy. Since they, the supporters and promoters of the 
religious life of the nation, were quite corrupt, the renovation 
of the national life must begin with their purification. This 
purification, however, does not consist merely in the fact, that 
the individuals who are displeasing to God will be cut off from 
among them (Koehler), nor merely in their being cleansed from 
the sins and crimes adhering to them (Hitzig), but in both, so 
that those who are corrigible are improved, and the incorrigible 
cut off. This is implied in the idea of purification, and is 
confirmed by the result of the refining work of the Lord, as 
given in the last clause of the verse. They are to become to 
the Lord offerers of sacrifices in righteousness. Bits‘ddgah 
does not refer to the nature-of the sacrifices, viz. righteous 
sacrifices, te. such as correspond to the law, but to the moral 
character of the offerers, viz. that they will attend to the — 
offering of sacrifice in a proper state of heart, as in Ps. iv. 6. 
Wat Wis a constructio periphr. to denote the permanence of 
the action (cf. Ewald, § 168, c). The tsageph-gaton does not 
compel us to separate Ti 7 (compare, on the contrary, Gen. 
i. 65 for example). Then, namely when the priests offer 
sacrifices in righteousness again, will the sacrificing of the 
whole nation be pleasant to the Lord, as was the case in the 
olden time. The days of the olden time and years of the past 
are the times of Moses, or the first years of the sojourn in the 
desert (Jer. ii. 2), possibly also the times of David and of the 
first years of the reign of Solomon; whereas now, ze. in the 
time of Malachi, the sacrifices of the nation were displeasing 
to God, not merely on account of the sins of the people (ch. 
ii. 13), but chiefly on account of the badness of the sacrificing 
priests (i. 10, 13). Moreover, we must not infer from vers. 
3 and 4, that Malachi imagined that the Old Testament 
worship would be continued during the Messianic times; but 
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his words are to be explained from the custom of the prophets, 
of using the forms of the Old Testament worship to depict the 
reverence for God which would characterize the new covenant. 

Ver. 5. “ And I will draw near to you to judgment, and 
will be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and against the 
adulterers, and against those who swear for deceit, and those who 
press down the wages of the hireling, the widow and the orphan, 
and bow down the foreigner, and fear not me, saith Jehovah of 
hosts. Ver. 6. For I Jehovah, I change not; and ye sons of 
Israel, ye are not consumed.” The refining which the Lord 
will perform at His coming will not limit itself to the priests, 
but become a judgment upon all sinners. This judgment is 
threatened against those who wanted the judgment of God to 
come, according to ch. ii. 17. To these the Lord will draw 
near to judgment, and rise up as a swift witness against all the 
wicked who do not fear Him. The word ‘M32? does not imply 
that the judgment announced will actually commence at once. 
The drawing near to judgment takes place in the day of His 
coming (ver. 2), and this is preceded by the sending of the 
messenger to prepare the way. The words affirm nothing as 
to the time of the coming, because this was not revealed to 
the prophet. Nor is there any intimation on this point in the 
word “i122, but simply the announcement that the Lord will 
come with unexpected rapidity, in contrast with the murmur- 
ing of the people at the delay of judgment (ch. ii. 17). We» 
answers substantially to D&NB in ver. 1. God comes as a prac- 
tical witness against the wicked, convicting them of their guilt 
by punishing them. The particular sins mentioned here are 
such as were grievous sins in the eye of the law, and to some 
extent were punishable with death. On sorcerers and adulterers 
see Ex. xxii. 17, Lev. xx. 10, Deut. xxii. 22. That sorcery 
was very common among the Jews after the captivity, is evi- 
dent from such passages as Acts viii. 9, xiii. 6, and from 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 6, de bell. Jud. ii, 12, 23; and the occur- 
rence of adultery may be inferred from the condemnation of 
the marriages with heathen wives in ch. ii. 10-16. On false 
swearing compare Lev. xix. 12. The expression to press the 
wages of the labourer is unusual, since the only other passage 
in which PY is construed with a neuter object is Mic. ii. 2, and 
in every other case it is applied to persons; for 3” PYY com- 
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pare Lev. xix. 13 and Deut. xxiv. 14, 15, to which the reproof 
refers, OiN‘) 3528 are not genitives dependent upon 73¥, but 
further objects to ‘PYY. For the fact itself compare Ex. 
xxii. 21-23, Deut. xxiv. 17, xxvii. 19. To ‘SD we are not 
to supply DEY, after Deut. xxiv. 17 and xxvii. 19; but 77 is 
used of the person as in Amos v. 12: to bow down the stranger, 
i.e. to oppress him unjustly. The words, “and fear not me,” 
point to the source from which all these sins flowed, and refer 
to all the sinners mentioned before. This threat of judgment 
is explained in ver. 6 in the double clause: that Jehovah does 
not change, and the sons of Israel do not perish. Because 
Jehovah is unchangeable in His purposes, and Israel as the 
people of God is not to perish, therefore will God exterminate 
the wicked out of Israel by means of judgment, in order to 
refine it and shape it according to its true calling. The 
perfects are used to express established truths. The un- 
changeableness of God is implied in the name Jehovah, “ who 
is that He is,” the absolutely independent and absolutely 
existing One (see at Gen. ii. 4). For the fact itself compare 
Num. xxiii. 19, 1 Sam. xv. 29, Jas. i. 17. Jehovah is in 
apposition to ’dni (I), and not a predicate in the sense of “I am 
Jehovah” (Luther, Hengstenberg, etc.) ; this is evident from 
the parallel 3py: 22 DAN (and ye, the sons of Jacob), where 
no one thinks of taking ‘py’ 122 (sons of Jacob) as a predicate. 
K4élah, to come to an end, to be destroyed, as the parallel 
passage, Jer. xxx. 11, which floated before the prophet’s mind, 
clearly shows. The name “sons of Jacob” (poetical for'sons 
of Israel) is used emphatically, denoting the true members of 
the people of God, who rightly bear the name of Israel. These 
do not perish, because their existence rests upon the promise of 
the unchangeable God (cf. Rom. xi. 28, 29). 

After the Lord has announced to the murmuring people 
that He will suddenly draw near to judgment upon the wicked, 
' He proceeds to explain the reason why He has hitherto with- 
held His blessing and His salvation. Ver. 7. “ From the days 
of your fathers ye have departed from mine ordinances, and have 
not kept them. Return to me, and I will return to you, saith 
Jehovah of hosts; and ye say, Wherein shall we return? Ver. 8. 
Dare a man indeed defraud God, that ye have defrauded me? 
and ye say, In what have we defrauded Thee? In the tithes and 
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the heave-offering. Ver. 9. Ye are cursed with the curse, and 
yet ye defraud me, even the whole nation.” The reason why 
Israel waits in vain for the judgment and the salvation dawning 
with it, is not to be found in God, but in the people, in the 
fact, that from time immemorial they have transgressed the 
commandments of God (see Isa. xliii. 27; Ezek. ii. 3; Hos. x. 
9). And yet they regard themselves as righteous. They reply 
to the call to repentance by saying, 22 793, wherein, i.e. in 
what particular, shall we turn? The prophet thereupon shows 
them their sin: they do what no man should presume to attempt 
—they try to defraud God in the tithe and heave-offering, 
namely, by either not paying them at all, or not paying them 
as they should into the house of God. 32, which only occurs 
here and at Prov. xxii. 23, signifies to defraud, to overreach. 
‘an Wyn is either an accusative of free subordination, or else 
we must supply the preposition 3 from the question itself. On 
the tithe see Lev. xxvii. 30 sqq., Num. xviii. 20 sqq., and 
Deut. xiv. 22 sqq. (see also my Bibl. Ant. i. p. 337 sqq.); and 
on the heave-offering (é’ramdéh), the portion of his income lifted 
off from the rest, for the purposes of divine worship, see my 
Bibl. Ant. i. p. 245. And this they do, notwithstanding the 
fact that God has already visited them with severe punishment, 
viz. with the curse of barrenness and of the failure of the 
harvest. We may see from vers. 10-12, that the curse with 
which they were smitten consisted in this. ‘N&\ is adversative : 
yet ye defraud me, and indeed the whole nation, and not merely 
certain individuals, , 

Ver. 10. “ Bring ye all the tithe into the treasure-house, that 
there may be consumption in my house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I do not open you the sluices of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing to superabundance. Ver. 11. 
And I will rebuke the devourer for you, that he may not destroy 
the fruit of your ground ; and your vine will not miscarry in the 
field, saith Jehovah of hosts. Ver.12. And all nations will call 
- you blessed ; for ye will be a land of good pleasure, saith Jehovah 
of hosts.’ In ver. 10a the emphasis lies upon kol: the whole 
of the tithe they are to bring, and not merely a portion of it, 
and so defraud the Lord; for the tithe was paid to Jehovah 
for His servants the Levites (Num. xviii. 24). It was de- 
livered, at least after the times of the later kings, at the 
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sanctuary, where store-chambers were built for the purpose 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxsi. 11 sqq; Neh. x. 38, 39, xii. 44, xiii. 12). 
Tereph signifies here food, or consumption, as in Prov. xxxi. 15, 
Ps. cxi. 5. nvi2, through this, z.e. through their giving to God 
what they are under obligation to give Him, they are to prove 
God, whether in His attitude towards them He is no longer 
the holy and righteous God (ii. 17, iii. 6). Then will they also 
learn, that He causes the promised blessing to flow in the 
richest abundance to those who keep His commandments. 

DN is not a particle of asseveration or oath (Koeliler), but 
an indirect question: whether not. Opening the sluices of 
heaven is a figure, denoting the most copious supply of blessing, 
so that it flows down from heaven like a pouring rain (as in 
2 Kings vii. 2). “J oa 4, till there is no more need, ze. in 
superabundance. This thought is individualized in ver. 11. 
Everything that could injure the fruits of the land God will 
take away. "Y3, to rebuke practically, te. to avert the inten- 
tion. 52%, the devourer, is here the locust, so called from its 
insatiable voracity. Shikkél, to miscarry, is affirmed of the vine, 
when it has set a good quantity of grapes, which perish and 
drop off before they ripen. In consequence of this blessing, all 
nations will call Israel blessed (ver. 12), because its land will be 
an object of pleasure to every one (cf. Zech. vii. 14, viii. 13, 23). 

Vers. 13-18. The impatient murmuring of the nation.— 
Ver. 13. “ Your words do violence to me, saith Jehovah; and ye 
say, What do we converse against Thee? Ver. 14. Ye say, It 
is vain to serve God; and what gain is tt, that we have kept His 
guard, and have gone about in deep mourning before Jehovah of 
hosts? Ver. 15. And now we call the proud blessed: not only 
have the doers of wickedness been built up, but they have also 
tempted God and have been saved.” After the Lord has dis- 
closed to the people the cause of His withholding His blessing, 
He shows them still further, that their murmuring against Him 
is unjust, and that the coming day of judgment will bring to 
light the distinction between the wicked and those who fear 
God. PIN with >Y, to be strong over any one, does not mean 
to be harsh or burdensome, but to do violence to a person, to 
overpower him (cf. Ex. xii. 33; 2 Sam. xxiv. 4, etc.). The 
niphal nidbar has a reciprocal meaning, to converse with one 
another (cf. Ezek. xxxiii. 30). The conversations which they 
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carry on with one another take this direction, that it is useless 
to serve God, because the righteous have no advantage over 
sinners. For impwin WY see the comm. on Gen. xxvi. 5. 
Hélakh q‘dorannith, to go about dirty or black, either with their 
faces and clothes unwashed, or wrapped in black mourning 
costume (saq), is a sign of mourning, here of fasting, as 
mourning for sin (cf. Ps. xxxv. 13, 14, xxxviii. 7; Job xxx. 
28; 1 Mace. iii. 48). nin) 26D, from awe of Tehovali The 
fasting, and that in its external form, they bring into promi- 
nence as a special sign of their piety, as an act of penitence, 
through which they make reparation for certain sins against 
God, by which we are not to understand the fasting prescribed 
for the day of atonement, but voluntary fasting, which was 
regarded as a special sign of piety. What is reprehensible in 
the state of mind expressing itself in these words, is not so 
much the complaint that their piety brings them no gain (for 
such complaints were uttered even by believing souls in their 
hours of temptation; cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 13), as the delusion that 
their merely outward worship, which was bad enough according 
to what has already been affirmed, is the genuine worship 
which God must acknowledge and reward. This disposition to 
attribute worth to the opus operatum of fasting is attacked 
even by Isaiah, in Isa. lviii.; but after the captivity it con- 
tinued to increase, until it reached its culminating point in 
Pharisaism. How thoroughly different the persons speaking 
here are from the believing souls under temptation, who also 
appeal to their righteousness when calling upon God in their 
trouble, is especially clear from their further words in ver. 15. 
Because God does not reward their fasting with blessing and 
prosperity, they begin to call the proud sinners, who have hap- 
piness and success, blessed. My is the particle of inference. 
The participle OD Wx has the force of a futurum instans (cf. 
Ewald, § 306, d), denoting what men prepare to do. Zédim, 
the haughty or proud, are the heathen, as in Isa. xiii. 11, who 
are called myer ‘YY in the following clause. The next two 
clauses are placed in a reciprocal relation to one another by 
gam ...gam (cf. Ewald, § 359). The wicked are both built 
up, te. flourish (cf. Jer. xii. 16, 17; Ex. i. 21), and also, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have tempted God, are delivered 
when they fall into misfortune. Bachan Elohim, to prove or | 
VOL. II. 2G 
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test God, ze. to call out His judgment through their wicked- 
ness. 

With these foolish speeches the prophet proceeds in vers. 16 
sqq. to contrast the conduct of those who fear God, pointing to 
the blessing which they derive from their piety. Ver. 16. 
“ Then those who feared Jehovah conversed with one another, and 
Jehovah attended and heard, and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him, for those who fear Jehovah and reverence 
His name. Ver.17. And they will be to me as a possession, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, for the day that I create, and I will spare 
them as aman spareth his son that serveth him. Ver. 18. And 
ye will again perceive the difference between the righteous and 
the wicked, between him that serveth God, and him that serveth 
Him not.” 18, then, indicates that the conversation of those 
who feared God had been occasioned by the words of the 
ungodly. The substance of this conversation is not described 
more minutely, but may be gathered from. the context, namely, 
from the statement as to the attitude in which Jehovah stood 
towards them. We may see from this, that they strengthened 
themselves in their faith in Jehovah, as the holy God and 
just Judge who would in due time repay both the wicked 
and the righteous according to their deeds, and thus pre- 
sented a great contrast to the great mass with their blasphe- 
mous sayings. This description of the conduct of the godly is 
an indirect admonition to the people, as to what their attitude 
towards God ought to be. What was done by those who feared 
Jehovah ought to be taken as a model by the whole nation 
which called Jehovah its God. Jehovah not only took notice 
of these conversations, but had them written in a book of 
remembrance, to reward them for them in due time. Writing 
in a book of remembrance recals to mind the custom of the 
Persians, of having the names of those who deserved well of 
the king entered in a book with a notice of their merits, that 
they might be rewarded for them at some future time (Esth. 
vi. 1); but it rests upon the much older idea, that the names 
and actions of the righteous are written in a book before God 
(cf. Ps. lvi. 9, Dan. vii. 10). This book was written 1259, 
* before Jehovah, i.e. not in His presence, but in order that it 
might lie before Jehovah, and remind Him of the righteous 
and their deeds. WY? is a dat. com.: “for those who fear God,” 
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ie. for their good. OY Wn, to consider or value the name of 
the Lord (cf. Isa. xiii. 17, xxxiii. 8). This writing was done 
because the Lord’ would make them His own on the day of 
His coming, and show them mercy. Layyom: for the day = 
on the day ; the lamed denoting the time, as in Isa. x. 3, Gen. 
xxi. 2, ete. The day-which Jehovah makes is the day of the 
judgment which attends His coming. S‘gulldh is the object, 
not to ‘dseh, as we might suppose according to the accents, but 
to haya : they will be my possession on the day which I create. 
This is evident partly from a comparison of ver. 21, where the 
words Avy "2K WP Di recur, and partly from the ariginal pass- 
age in Ex. xix. 5: ye will be to me s‘gulldh, i.e. a valued pos- 
session (see the comm.). The righteous will then be a posses- 
sion for Jehovah, because on that day the glory of the children 
of God will first be revealed, and the Israel of God will reach 
the mark of its heavenly calling (see Col. iii. 4). The Lord 
will spare them in the judgment as a father spares his son who 
serves him. The expression to spare may be explained from 
the contrast to the punishment of the ungodly. In ver. 18 the 
prophet bids the murmurers consider what has been said con- 
cerning the righteous, by telling them that they will then see 
the difference between the righteous who serve God, and the 
wicked who do not serve Him, that is to say, will learn that it 
is always profitable to serve God. Of2¥ before ONS" is to be 
taken adverbially : ye will see again. The expression “ again” 
presupposes that the difference between those who feared God 
and the ungodly was to be seen before, and that the Lord had 
already made it manifest by former judgments. This had been 
the case in Egypt, where the Lord had caused such a separa- 
tion to be made (Ex. xi. 7). The words do not imply that 
the persons addressed had previously stood in a different rela- 
tion to this question from that in which they were standing 
then (Koehler). {2 89 does not mean to look in between 
(Hitzig), but ?2 is used in the sense of a substantive, signify- 
ing that which is between the two, the difference between the 
two. That }'3 was originally a noun is evident from the dual 
o'29 in 1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23. 

This admonition to the ungodly is explained in ch. iv. 1 
sqq. by a picture ef the separation which will be effected by 
the day of judgment. Ver. 1. “For behold the day cometh 
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burning like a furnace, and all the proud and every doer of 
wickedness become stubble, and the coming day will burn them, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, so that it will not leave them root or 
branch. Ver. 2. But to you who fear my name, the sun of 
righteousness will rise and healing in its wings, and ye will go 
out and skip like stalled calves, Ver. 3. And will tread down the 
ungodly, for they will be ashes under the soles of your feet in the 
day that I create, saith Jehovah of hosts.” The day of judgment 
will be to the ungodly like a burning furnace. “A fire burns 
more fiercely in a furnace than in the open air” (Hengsten- 
berg). The ungodly will then resemble the stubble which the 
fire consumes (cf. Isa. v. 24, Zeph. i. 18, Ob. 18, etc.). O*7 
and nyzn nwy point back to ver. 15. Those who are called 
blessed by the murmuring nation will be consumed by the fire, 
as stubble is burned up, and indeed all who do wickedness, and 
therefore the murmurers themselves. WR before 3iy. NX? is a 
conjunction, guod; and the subject is not Jehovah, but the 
coming day. The figure “root and branch” is borrowed from 
a tree—the tree is the ungodly mass of the people (cf. Amos 
ii. 9)—and denotes total destruction, so that nothing will be 
left of them. To the righteous, on the other hand, the sun of 
righteousness will arise. Ts‘ddgah is an epexegetical genitive 
of apposition. By the sun of righteousness the fathers, from 
Justin downwards, and -nearly all the earlier commentators 
understand Christ, who is supposed to be described as the rising 
sun, like Jehovah in Ps. Ixxxiv. 12 and Isa. lx. 19; and this 
view is founded upon a truth, viz. that the coming of Christ 
brings justice and salvation. But in the verse before us the 
context does not sustain the personal view, but simply the idea 
that righteousness itself is regarded as gq sun. Ts‘ddgdh, again, 
is not justification or the forgiveness of sins, as Luther and 
others suppose, for there will be no forgiving of sins on the day 
of judgment, but God will then give to every man reward or 
punishment according to his works. Ts‘ddgéh is here, what it 
frequently is in Isaiah (eg. Isa. xlv. 8, xlvi. 18, li. 5, etc.), 
righteousness in its consequences and effects, the sum and sub- 
stance of salvation. Malachi uses ts‘dégdéh, righteousness, 
instead of Y¥*, salvation, with an allusion to the fact, that the 
ungodly complained of the absence of the judgment and right- 
eousness of God, that is to say, the righteousness which not 
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only punishes the ungodly, but also rewards the good with 
happiness and salvation. The sun of righteousness has 8819, 
healing, in its wings. The wings of the sun are the rays by 
which it is surrounded, and not a figure denoting swiftness. 
As the rays of the sun spread light and warmth over the earth 
for the growth and maturity of the plants and living creatures, 
so will the sun of righteousness bring the healing of all hurts 
and wounds which the power of darkness has inflicted upon the 
righteous. Then will they go forth, sc. from the holes and 
caves, into which they had withdrawn during the night of 
suffering and where they had kept themselves concealed, and 
skip like stalled calves (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 24), which are driven 
from the stall to the pasture. On pash, see at Hab. i. 8. And 
not only will those who fear God be liberated from all oppres- 
sion, but they will also acquire power over the ungodly. They 
will tread down the wicked, who will then have become ashes, 
and lie like ashes upon the ground, having been completely 
destroyed by the fire of the judgment (cf. Isa. xxvi. 5, 6). 


Vers. 4-6.—Concluding Admonition.—Ver. 4. “ Remem- . 
ber ye the law of Moses, my servant, which I commanded him 
upon Horeb for all Israel, statutes and rights. Ver. 5. Behold, 
I send you Elijah the prophet before the day of Jehovah comes, 
the great and terrible one. Ver. 6. And he will turn the heart 
of the fathers to the sons, and the heart of the sons to their fathers, 


1 The LXX. have put ver. 4 at the end of the book, not to call atten- 
tion to its great importance, but probably for the very same reason for 
which the Masora observes, at the close of our book, that in the pphi, i.e. 
in the books of Isaiah, the twelve prophets, the Lamentations, and Eccle- 
siastes, the last verse but one of these books was to be repeated when they 
were read in the synagogue, namely, because the last verse had too harsh 
asound. The transposition is unsuitable, inasmuch as the promise in vers. 
5 and 6 does not fit on to the idea expressed in vers. 2 and 3, but only to 
that.in ver. 4. According to the Masora, the + in y13} should be written 
as litera majusc., although in many codd. it has the usual form; and this 
also is not to show the great importance of the verse, since these Masoretic 
indications have generally a different meaning, but in all probability it is 
simply to indicate that this is the only passage in the book of the twelve 
prophets in- which the word is pronounced y757 (cf. {1D} in Hos. xii. 6, 
xiv. 8), whereas in the other books, with the exception of Job xviii. 17, 
this is the only pronunciation that is met with. 
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that I may not come and smite the land with the curse” (mit dem 
Banne, with the ban). The admonition, ‘ Remember ye the 
law of Moses,” forms the conclusion not only of the last section 
(ch. iii. 13-iv. 3), but of the whole of the book of Malachi, 
and cannot be connected with ver. 3 in the sense of “ Re- 
member what Moses has written in the law concerning Christ, 
or concerning the judgment,” as Theod. Mops. and others 
maintain ; nor must it be restricted to the time previous to the 
coming of the Messiah by the interpolation of interim (v. Til 
and Mich.). It is rather a perfectly general admonition to lay 
to heart and observe the law. For this is referred to here, 
“not according to its casual and transient form, but according 
to its real essence as expressing the holiness of God, just as in 
Matt. v. 17” (Hengstenberg). Malachi thus closes by showing 
to the people what it is their duty to do, if on the day of judg- 
ment they would escape the curse with which transgressors 
are threatened in the law, and participate in the salvation so 
generally desired, and promised to those who fear God. By 
the expression “ my servant,” the law is traced back to God 
as its author. At the giving of the law, Moses was only the 
servant of Jehovah. inix ‘Ny¥ WW is not to be rendered 
“whom (ini (Wx) I charged with statutes and rights to all 
Israel” (Ewald, Bunsen), for we do not expect any further 
explanation of the relation in which Moses stood to the law, but 
“which I commanded him upon (to) all Israel.” Tsivvdh is 
construed with a double accusative, and also with 5Y governing 
the person to whom the command refers, as in Ezra viii. 17, 
2 Sam. xiv. 8, Esther iv. 5. The words chuggim amishpdtim 
are an epexegetical definition belonging to W&: “which I 
commanded as statutes and rights,” i.e. consisting of these; 
and they recal to mind Deut. iv. 1 and viii. 14, where Moses 
urges upon the people the observance of the law, and also 
mentions Horeb as the place where the law was given. The 
whole of the admonition forms an antithesis to the rebuke in 
ver. 7, that from the days of their fathers they went away from 
the ordinances of Jehovah. These they are to be mindful to 
observe, that the Lord when He comes may not smite the land 
with the ban. In order to avert this curse from Israel, the 
Lord would send the prophet Elijah before His coming, for 
the purpose of promoting a change of heart in the nation. 
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The identity of the prophet Elijah with the messenger men- 
tioned in ver. 1, whom the Lord would send before Him, is 
universally acknowledged. But there is a difference of opinion 
as to the question, who is the Elijah mentioned here? The. 
notion was a very ancient one, and one very widely spread 
among the rabbins and fathers, that the prophet Elijah, who 
was caught up to heaven, would reappear (compare the history 
of the exposition of our verse in Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
vol. iv. p. 217 translation). The LXX. thought of him, 
and rendered 8°23 mx by ’HAtav tov OecBirnv; so also did 
Sirach (xlviii. 10) and the Jews in the time of Christ (John 
i. 21; Matt. xvii. 10); and so have Hitzig, Maurer, and Ewald 
in the most recent times. But this view is proved to be erro- 
neous by such passages as Flos. iii. 5, Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 
24, and Jer. xxx. 9, where the sending of David the king as 
the true shepherd of Israel is promised. Just as in these 
passages we cannot think of the return or resurrection of the 
David who had long been dead; but a king is meant who will 
reign over the nation of God in the mind and spirit of David; 
so the Elijah to be sent can only be a prophet with the spirit 
or power of Elijah the Tishbite. The second David was indeed 
to spring from the family of David, because to the seed of 
David there had been promised the eternal possession of the 
throne. The prophetic calling, on the other hand, was not 
hereditary in the prophet’s house, but rested solely upon divine 
choice and endowment with the Spirit of God; and conse- 
quently by Elijah we are not to understand a lineal descendant 
of the Tishbite, but simply a prophet in whom the spirit and 
power of Elijah are revived, as Ephr. Syr., Luther, Calvin, 
and most of the Protestant commentators have maintained. 
But the reason why this prophet Elijah is named is to be 
sought for, not merely in the fact that Elijah. was called to his 
work as a reformer in Israel at a period which was destitute of 
faith and of the true fear of Jehovah, and which immediately 
preceded a terrible judgment (Koehler), but also and more 
especially in the power and energy with which Elijah rose up 
to lead back the ungodly generation of his own time to the God 
of the fathers. The one does not exclude but rather includes 
the other. The greater the apostasy, the greater must be the 
power which is to stem it, so as to rescue those who suffer 
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themselves to be rescued, before the judgment bursts over 
such as are hardened. For ver. 5b, compare Joel iii. 4. This 
Elijah, according to ver. 6, is to lead back the heart of the 
fathers to the sons, and the heart of the sons to their fathers. 
The meaning of this is not that he will settle disputes in 
families, or restore peace between parents and children; for 
the leading sin of the nation at the time of our prophet was 
not family quarrels, but estrangement from God. The fathers 
’ are rather the ancestors of the Israelitish nation, the patriarchs, 
and generally the pious forefathers, such as David and the 
godly men of his time. The sons or children are the degene- 
rate descendants of Malachi’s own time and the succeeding 
ages. “The hearts of the godly fathers and the ungodly sons 
are estranged from one another. The bond of union, viz. 
common love to God, is wanting. The fathers are ashamed of 
their children, the children of their fathers” (Hengstenberg). 
This chasm between them Elijah is to fill up. Turning the 
heart of the fathers to the sons does not mean merely direeting 
the love of the fathers to the sons once more, but also restoring 
the heart of the fathers in the sons, or giving to the sons the 
fathers’ disposition and affections. Then will the heart of the 
sons also return to their fathers, turn itself towards them, so 
that they will be like-minded with the pious fathers. Elijah 
will thereby prepare the way of the Lord to His people, that 
at His coming He may not smite the land with the ban. The 
ban involves extermination. Whoever and whatever was laid 
under the ban was destroyed (cf. Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; Deut. 
xiii. 16,17; and my Bibl. Archdol. i. § 70). This threat recals 
to mind the fate of the Canaanites who were smitten with the 
ban (Deut. xx. 17, 18). If Israel resembles the Canaanites in 
* character, it will also necessarily share the fate of that people 
(cf. Deut. xii. 29). 

The New Testament gives us a sufficient explanation of the 
historical allusion or fulfilment of our prophecy. The prophet 
Elijah, whom the Lord would send before His own coming, 
was sent in the person of John the Baptist. Even before his 
birth he was announced to his father by the angel Gabriel as 
the promised Elijah, by the declaration that he would turn 
many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God, and go 
before Him in the spirit and power of Elijah to turn the hearts 
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of the fathers to the children, and the unbelieving to the wisdom 
of the just (Luke i. 16, 17). This address of the angel gives 
at the same time an authentic explanation of vers. 5 and 6 of 
our prophecy: the words “and the heart of the children to 
their fathers” being omitted, as implied in the turning of the 
heart of the fathers to the sons, and the explanatory words 
“and the unbelieving to the wisdom of the just” being intro- 
duced in their place; and the whole of the work of John, who 
was to go before the Lord in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
being described as “making ready a prepared people for the 
Lord.” The appearance and ministry of John the Baptist 
answered to this announcement of the angel, and is so described 
in Matt. iii. 1-12, Mark i. 2-8, Luke iii. 2-18, that the 
allusion to our prophecy and the original passage (Isa. xl. 3) 
is obvious at once. Even by his outward appearance and his 
dress John announced himself as the promised prophet Elijah, 
who by the preaching of repentance and baptism was prepar-. . 
ing the way for the Lord, who would come after him with the 

winnowing shovel to winnow His floor, and gather the wheat 

into His granary, but who would burn up the chaff with un- 

quenchable fire. Christ Himself also not only assured the 

people (in Matt. xi. 10 sqq., Luke vii. 27 sqq.) that John was 

the messenger announced by Malachi and the Elijah who was 

to come, but also told His disciples (Matt. xvii. 11 sqq.; Mark 

ix. 11 sqq.) that Elijah, who was to come. first and restore all 

things, had already come, though the people had not acknow- 

ledged him. And even Johni. 21 is not at variance with these 

statements. When the messengers of the Sanhedrim came to 

John the Baptist to ask whether he was Elias, and he answered, 

“T am not,” he simply gave a negative reply to their question, . 
interpreted in the sense of a personal reappearance of Elijah 

the Tishbite, which was the sense in which they meant it, but 

he also declared himself to be the promised forerunner of the 

Lord by applying to his own labours the prophecy contained 

in Isa. xl. 3. 

And as the prophet Elijah predicted by Malachi appeared 
in John the Baptist, so did the Lord come to His temple in 
the appearing of Jesus Christ. The opinion, which was very 
widely spread among the fathers and Catholic commentators, 
and which has also been adopted by many of the more modern 
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Protestant theologians (e.g. Menken and H. Olshausen), viz. 
that our prophecy was only provisionally fulfilled in the coming 
of John the Baptist and the incarnation of the Son of God in 
Jesus Christ, and that its true fulfilment will only take place 
at the second coming of Christ to judge the world, in the actual 
appearance of the risen Elijah by which it will be preceded, 
is not only at variance with the statements of the Lord con- 
cerning John the Baptist, which have been already quoted, 
but has no tenable foundation in our prophecy itself. The 
prophets of the Old Testament throughout make no allusion 
to any second coming of the Lord to His people. The day of 
the Lord, which they announce as the day of judgment, com- 
menced with the appearance on earth of Christ, the incarnate 
Logos; and Christ Himself declared that He had come into the 
world for judgment (John ix. 39, cf. iii. 19 and xii. 40), viz. 
for the judgment of separating the believing from the ungodly, 
to give eternal life to those who believe on His name, and to 
bring death and condemnation to unbelievers. This judgment 
burst upon the Jewish nation not long after the ascension of 
Christ. Israel rejected its Saviour, and was smitten with the 
ban at the destruction of Jerusalem in the Roman war; and 
both people and land lie under this ban to the present day. 
And just as the judgment commenced at that time so far as 
Israel was concerned, so does it also begin in relation to all 
peoples and kingdoms of this earth with the first preaching of 
Christ among them, and will continue throughout all the 
centuries during which the kingdom spreads upon earth, until 
it shall be ultimately completed in the universal judgment at 
the visible second coming of the Lord at the last day. 

With this calling to remembrance of the law of Moses, and 
this prediction that the prophet Elijah will be sent before the 
coming of the Lord Himself, the prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment is brought to a close. After Malachi, no other prophet 
arose in Israel until the time was fulfilled when the Elijah pre- 
dicted by him appeared in John the Baptist, and immediately 
afterwards the Lord came to His temple, that is to say, the 
incarnate Son of God to His own possession, to make all who 
received Him children of God, the s‘gulléh of the Lord. Law 
and prophets bore witness of Christ, and Christ came not to 
destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them. Upon the 
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Mount of Christ’s Transfiguration, therefore, there appeared 
both Moses, the founder of the law and mediator of the old 
covenant, and Elijah the prophet, as the restorer of the law in 
Israel, to talk with Jesus of His decease which He was to 
accomplish in Jerusalem (Matt. xvii. 1 sqq.; Mark ix. 1 sqq.; 
Luke ix. 28 sqq.), for a practical testimony to the apostles and 
to us all, that Jesus Christ, who laid down His life for us, to 
bear our sin and redeem us from the curse of the law, was the 
beloved Son of the Father, whom we are to hear, that by believ- 
ing in His name we may become children of God and heirs of 
everlasting life. 
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